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SS^"  Vie  stars  (*)  in  the  follow- 
ing Index  show  where  engravings 
eccur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Bees,  Cattle,  Insects, 
Manures,  Trees,  Weeds,  etc.,  will 
be  found  indexed  wider  these 
general  licads. 


Absorbents 260 

Action  of  Frost  on  the  Soil 16 

Adv.  Columns,  Stndy  the 6 

Advertisers,  To..... 7 

Advice  to  .i  Young  Tennessee.™, 

201 — To  Beginners,  215. 

Agricultural  Fairs,  Plauts  for,  421 

— Fairs.  247— Annual,  Am.,  7— 

And  Hort:l  Soc.,  Constitution  of, 

2S7  —  Ass.,  Howard  Co.,  169  — 

Colleges,    170 — Papers,  Eastern 

and    Western,  326  —  Societies, 

List  of,  369— Soc.N.Y.  State,  So. 

Agriculture,  Report  of  Dept.  of    7 

Agriculturist,  Quoting  the,  443— 

Southern,  207. 

Alders  and  Caraway 327 

Aldine  Press 327 

Allen,R.L.,  Obituary  Notice  of.  10 

Alton  Nutmeg  Melon S9 

Annuals,  Our 365 

Animals,  Ferret,  13 — Importation 
of,  286  —  Injection  Apparatus 
for,  376— Wild  ill  Md,,  329. 

Appearances,  External 222 

Apples,  Cedar,  48— Crab,  *142— 
Early,  329  —  Fallen,  2S7— For 
Minn,  40 — For  Northern  I®wa, 
207— For  Preserving,  386— Lord 
Snflield,  «102— Many,  4S— Milo, 
,  *102— Montebello,  S7— New,  *63 
—  Prairie,  etc.,  *213—  Somerset, 
*102— Sylvester,  *2M09. 

Aquarium 225-1S5 

Architecture,  School-house  —  406 
Are  You  Ashamed  of  Your  Name, 
250. 

Articles,  Patented 2S6 

Artists 2S6 

Asbestos 405 

Ashes,  In  Earth  Closets,  406— Ou 
Wet  Land,  169— Questions  on, 
90— Tan-bark,  49  — Vs.  Guano, 
2S7. 
Asparagns  Bed,  4011— Forcing,  2S6 
—Salt  and,  369— The  "Colossal," 
*22. 
Asphalt  Walks 100 


Bakekettle  or  Skillet *.  .345 

Banks  of  Streams *..256 

Barley,  Cultivation  of,  189— Har- 
vesting, 249-335  —  On  Mucky 
Land,  90— Seeding  with,  48— 
Winter  and  Spring,  S7-246. 
Barn-Cellar,  Draining  a,  369— Itch, 
126— Plan  for  a  Farmer's,  *336— 
Three-story,  *137. 

Barrels  for  Cider 90 

Baskets,  Hay  or  Straw.  Tor  Plants, 

90— Peach-trees  in,  329. 
Beans,    Boiled,    49  —  Culture    of 
Castor,  99— How   Many!  209— 
Nutriment  in,  49— Raising,  215. 
Beautifying     the       Nooks      and 

Corners,  461. 
Beef,  Catting  up,  *90— Good,  254 

Beekeepers'  Convention 445 

Bees,  Apiary  for  Jan.,  11 — Feb., 
50— March,  91— May,  170— June, 
203— July,  249— Aug.,  289— Sept., 
329— Oct.,  870— Nov.,  410— Dec., 
447— Ants  and,  249— Books,  2S9 
— Breeding  in-and-in,  50 — Buy- 
ing, 50 — Care  of  Stock,  50 — Do 
Freeze  ?  2S9 — Do  Workers  ever 
StingDronce?  50— Feeder,  370— 
Fruit  and,  203— Hivos,  Best,  209 


— Hives,  Straw,  for  Wintering, 
447— Hiving,  410— In-doors,  91— 
Italian.  289  —  Out-doors,  91  — 
Preparing  for  Spring,  50— Pre- 
paring the  Hives,  91 — Prevent- 
ing Swarming,  91 — Progress  in 
Bee  Culture,  410— Queens,  249— 
Queens.  Rearing,  50  —  Queries 
Answered. 170 — Straight  Combs, 
289  — Study  of  Subject.  50  — 
Swarms,  Artificial.  330 — Swarms 
Going  to  Woods.  370. 
Beet,  Egyptian,  *S1  —  Perpetual 

Spinach.  222— Sugar.  169. 
Beeves,  Killing,  on  the  Farm,  *57 
Beluga  or  White  Whale. . . . *.  .293 

Berry,  Dwarf  June 9 

Best.  Thing  in  the  World 4S 

Birds,  Am.  Dipper,  *173— Cook- 
ing of  Game.  25 — Divers  and 
Grebcs,*373— Flamingoes,  *93— 
Great  Northern  Shrike  or 
Butcher-bird,  *220  —  Sparrows, 
246-329  —  Summer  or  Wood 
Duck,  340— To  Prevent  Pulling 
Corn.  220— Yellow,  89. 

Board  Roofs 409 

Board  Fences,  Repairing 259 

Boat  for  Getting  out  Muck.*.. 137 
Bog.Grass  Pond  Cranberry,178-255 
Bonds,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R. 
R.,  126. 

Bone  Ashes  for  Fruit-troes 104 

Books  Acknowledged,  167-247 — 
Allen's  Catalogues,  127  —  Am. 
Entomologist,  209— Beautifying 
Country  Homes.  365  —  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia,  167 — Botanist  and 
Florist,  126— Cabbage,  126— Ca- 
talogues, New,  S5 — Cranberry 
Culture,  302  — First  Book  of 
Botany,  209— Five  Thousand  a 
Year,  247— Grape  Cultnrist.  4S— 
Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur  Cure. 
170— Handy-book  of  Husbandry, 
166-247— Harper's  Magazine,  327 
—Harris  on  the  Pig,  129-206— 
How  Crops  Feed,  127 — Market 
Gardening  and  Floriculture,  S5 
Naturalists'  Guide,  32S — Notices 
of  Books  Received,  8  —  Pam- 
phlets Acknowledged,  167  — 
Peach  Culture,  206-330— Potato 
Literature,  86  —  Seventy-five 
Popular  Flowers,  247— Stables, 
Out-buildings,  etc.,  S7 — Straw- 
berry and  its  Culture,  206— The 
Western  Gardener,  366— Tomato 
Culture,  247— Valuable  Tree,  166 

Boots,  Creaky 4S 

Botanical  Club,  Torry 127 

Botanical  Microscope 207 

Bottling  and  Corking *.  .305 

Bouquets,  Grass *..3S5 

Bouquets,  Button-hole *..127 

Bowman's  Root,  or  Indian  Physic, 

*301. 
Boxes  for  Starting  Plants 26 

Bots  and  Girls'  Colustss. 

A  Among  the  Spice  Islands,  307 
Artificial  Duck  Hatching   in 

B  China,  28  —  Basket  Trick, 
Magician's,  *27 — Bees,  *147 — 
Bird  Cage,  A  Rustic.  »227— 
Birds'  Nests,  Let  them  Alone, 
267— Book  of  Life,  The,  *308 

C     —Chinese  Kite  Flying.  »227— 

D  Corn-stalk  Fiddle,  *3S8— Dif- 
ferent Ways  of  Eating,  «347— 
Doctor's  Talks,  The,  67-»347 
—Don't  Forget  the  Birds,  107 
—  Do    You    Know     How    to 

E     Swim?  26S  — Eyes    Made  to 

F  Serve  for  Ears,  388  —  Fairy 
Marauders,  The,   '1S8— Find 

G  ing  the  Chapter.  *466— Going 
into  the  Country,  303— Guinea 


H    Pigs,  *isr— Homo  Games,  *G7 
— How  a  Palace  is  Lighted,  27 
— How  the  Chinese  Cultivate 
I      and  Make  Tea,  *147— Insects, 
Something  about,  347 — Items, 
J     147 — Jugglers  in  India,  *3S7 — 
K    Kite  Filing  in  India,  *26S— 
L     Letters  "from  a  Little  Girl,  107 
— Letters  from  Youug  People, 
O     428— Old  City,  An,  *347— Old 
P     Record,  A  Very,  26S— Photog- 
rapher,   The    Young,    »2S — 
Pioneer  of  the  Train,  *GS — 
Premiums  for  Boys  aud  Girls, 
461  —  Prize     Poodle,    *67  — 
Problems  and  Puzzles,  *27-*67 
-  *107  -  *147  -  *1S7  -  *3»7-*207- 
307  -  *347  -  *3S7  -  *427  -  *465  — 
Q     Queer  People,  *427 — Rambles 
R     in  China,  27-67-*107-lS7-»267 
— Running     Against     a   Big 
S     Word,    464  —  Smoking    Out 
Squirrels,  *423— Snake  Levee, 
*307— Steam-Engine,  A  Real, 
*464—  Story-Teller,  The,  464- 
T     *466— Taken  at  his  Word.  30S 
— Throwing  Light,  67 — Toys, 
IT     Street,*107-  307— Under  Broad- 
W   way,  147— What  will  Fit  nim 
to  be  a  Farmer  ?  147—"  Win- 
ning   his    Plumes,"    *24S  — 
Z     Zebu,  or  Brahmin  Bull,  *227. 

Bread,  Cause  of  Sour 106 

Breaking  Bones 90 

Broad-wheeled  Wheelbarrow, *337 

Brooms,  Wearing 106 

Buckthorn,  Gophers 48 

Budding 2S6 

Bulbs  and  Bulb  Pedlers 3S3 

Burning  Bones — 127 

Buttor,  August,  2S7— Essays,  86- 
21S-219— Facts  About,  50— Mak- 
ing, 1S-252— Marketing,  *217— 
Packing,  209— Prize,  50— Prize 
Essay,  169— Tasting  of  Turnips 
in,  43 — Washed  or  Unwashed, 
369— Winter,  131  —  Winter,  In 
Virginia,  87  — Workers,  131  — 
Worker  Used  at  Ogden  Farm, 
•455. 


Cabbages,  American  and  Foreign, 
2S5— And  Celery,  449— Early  Wy- 
man,  *  22— Keeping,  169— Lice 
on,  367— Pest,  *  422— Salting,  89 
Trouble  with,  287. 

Calamus,  The  Grassy *..184 

California  Vines 86 

Canada  Thistles,  etc *..139 

Canaille,  How  to  use 207-306 

Carbolic  Soap 169 

Carriage,  Lulaud  Water 379 

Carriage  Tops S6" 

Castle  Sarden,  Labor  from 2S7 

Castor  Pomace 329 

Catgut 329 

Cattle,  Bedding  for,  207— Black- 
log  in,  86  — Branding,  *  ISO- 
Bull  for  Dairy  Stock,  131— Bull, 
What  shall  I  buy?  10— Cow, 
"  Fancy,"  49— Farrow,  4S— Head 
of  "  Pettypet,"  *  441— Jersey,  51 
— Manure  from  a,  135  —  Cows, 
Boiled  Wheat  for,  4S— Fasten- 
ing for,  406— Roots  forMilch.129 
—Self-milking.  2S7— Sour  Milk 
for,  169— Spaying,  89-169— Chro- 
nic, 406  — Devon,  *  161  — Enor- 
mous, 46— Feeding  Jersey,  126 — 
Hen-lice  on,  90— High  Price  for 
Jersey,  392— Jaws  Swelled,  S9— 
Sore  Mouth  in,  49  — Steaming 
Food  for,  51-169-339-Thc  Ay- 
rault  Fat  Cattle,  *  S1-S5-126— 
The  Fatted  Calf,  *  177— Will  it 
Pay  to  Raise,  129. 
Cauliflower  Seed 8 


Celery 447 

Celery  Culture 221 

Cellars  under  Houses 406 

Cement  for  Cellars,  166— For  Ma- 
nure Pit,  166— Wash,  249. 

Center-Table  or  Stand *..343 

Central  Park,  Maze  at,.*.. 224-406 
Characteristics  of  American  Hor- 
ticulture, 2S5. 
Charleston  Floral  Exhibition.. 127 

Cheap  Draining *.  .378 

Cheese  Factories  at  the  South.. 169 
Chesapeake  &  OhioR.R.  Bondsl26 

Chess— More  About 8 

Chestnuts  and  Mulberries 446 

Chestnuts  in  Illinois S67 

Chestnuting— The  Chestuut-Tree, 
*  379-3S0. 

Children  at  Funerals.  425 

Children,  Training  to  Work.  ..425 

Chloralum 400 

Christmas  Presents .*..4G3 

Christmas  Rose 23 

Churning,  Dog  and  Sheep  Power 

for.  *  136. 
Churning,  Labor  saving  in.*. .336 

Churns 2S7 

Cider  Cheeses,  407 — For  Vinegar, 
207— Oil  Ban-els  for,  90. 

Circulars  Wanted 86 

Circulation,  South 7 

Cisterns,  Bad  Smelling 129 

Cisterns,  Purification  of..  2S7-329 

Cleaning  Coat  Collars 26 

Cleaning  Flower  Seeds 406 

Clearing  out  the  Creek 41-1 

Clevis,  Swivel  for  Wllifjictree  *337 

Clod  Crushers «. .  56 

Clothes-Horse,  Unpatented.*.. 185 

Clothing  for  Little  Ones 25 

Clover— Alsike,  *  136-407-  Crim- 
son, 297-327  — For  Pigs.  127— 
Four-leaved,  285— Is  Red  Clover 
Poison?  2S9  — Missing,  334  — 
Plaster  on,  127 — Plowing  Under, 
4S-95— Value  of,  414. 
Clubs,  Farmers',  369 — Suggestions 
to  Farmers',  166  —  Torrcy  Bo- 
tanical  127 

Coal  Ashes  in  Earth  Closets. .  .406 

Cobaia — Mexican *..  61 

Colorado,  Flora  of 328 

"  Coming  Events  cast  their  Sha- 
dows Before,"  *  260. 

Connecticut,  Tobacco  in 2S7 

Convenient    Country  or    Village 

House,  *  128. 
Conveniencies,  Hints  on  House- 
keeping, *  168-*  20S. 
Cooked  Food.Value  of  Raw  and  90 

Copley's  Alphabets 405 

Cord  Grass  or  "  Spartina"*. ..  17 

Corking  and  Bottling *..305 

Corn  and  Potatoes,  49 — AndWheafc 
in  Virginia,  326 — As  a  Soiling 
Crop,  139— At  50  Cents.  S— Choc- 
olate,209— Crop,  291-331-335-153 
— Cllltivating.174— Fodder,169— 
For  Soiling,  211— Fresh  Manure 
for,  47  —  Green,  327  —  Houses, 
Foundations  for,etc..336 — Husk- 
ing Machines,  416— In  Drills  and 
Hills,  252  — In  Missouri,  375— 
Land  for,  9  —  Manuring,  87  — 
Planting,  255  —  Planting  in  In- 
diana, 176 — Preparing  for  Soil- 
ing, 131— Sanford,  48— Smutty, 
409 — Steaming,  48— Steaming  for 
Pigs,  209 — Sweet,  Varieties  and 
Culture,  179— To  Prevent  Birds 
Pulling,  220— Vs.  Wheat  in  Vir- 
ginia, 127— Will  it  Pay  to  Raise, 
411. 

Cornstalks  for  Mulch 126 

Cosmetics  and  HairDyes 306 

Cost  of  Keeping  Stock 171 

Cover 7-67 

Covering  for  Roof 405 


Crab-Apples 140 

Crab-Apples,  Preserving. 3S6 

Cranberries 47 

Cranberries  upon  Upland  287-327- 

365-422. 
Cranberry  Bog,  Grass  P»ndl7S-235 

Cranberry  Culture 209-*302 

Crates,  Peach *.  .263 

Crinnm,  A  Native *. .  303 

Crops  and  the  Season,  2S4— Fal- 
low vs.  Hoed,  37S  — Fall-sown 
Garden,  423— Fruit  in  England, 
366  —  Fruit  in  Georgia,  250  — 
Grain,  209— In  Illinois,  169-285 
—Kansas,  405— Rotation  of.  14 
—Rye,  Its  Profitableness,  297— 
Rye  Straw,  376— Special,  255. 

Cropping  an  Orchard 127 

Crown  Grafting    *..263 

Crows  in  the  Cornfield *..1T6 

Cucumbers 207 

Culture,  Castor  Bean,  99— Peach, 
330— Spinach,  341— Wheat,   334. 

Currants.  Black 328 

Currant  Bushes,  Worms  on.  .  .263 

Currant  Bushes,  Pruning 23 

Curing  Hay  in  the  Cock 253 

Curing  Sweet  Corn 327 

Cnt  Feed 207 

Cuttings,  Forest-Tree 87 

Cutting  np  Mutton *..216 

Cutting  up  the  Fore-quarter  of 
Beef *..  06 

D 

Dairy  and  Ice-houseCombined*37G 
Dead  Game  of  the  Season  ..*..401 
Death    of   B.   Walsh,    7  — J.   G. 

Veitch,  365— Seth  Borden,  166. 
Decoration  of  Gardens  in  Winter, 
262. 

Deep  Ploiring ...  211-332 

Description  of  Farm .  ..  1.3 

Destroying  Persimmons 2S7 

Digging  Ditches,  Use  of  Plow  in, 
*15, 

Ditches  on  nill-sides 90 

Division  of  Fields 415 

Dog  and  Sheep  Power  for  Churn- 
ing, *  136. 

Dogs,  Fleas  upon 2S7 

Dogs,  Sheep-killing 89 

Draining,  171.  246— A  Barn  Cellar, 
369— A  Pig-Pen,  369— Cheap,  3S3 
Ponds,  204. 

Drainage  Laws 214 

Drouth,  Fighting  the.  871— Reme- 
dy for,  457— Results,  412. 
Dressing  and  Cutting  up  Mutton, 
*  216. 

Dri  veu  Well  Patent 406 

Duck  Raising 209 

Duck,  The  Summer  or  Wood.*340 

E- 

Earth  Closets 167 

Earth  Sewage  259 

Eastern  and  Western  Agricultural 
Papers,  326. 

"  Eating  a  Mandarin  " 206 

Eare  Troughs,  Cast  Iron 403 

Eggs,  446— Good  Average,  405 — 
Eating  Dogs,  S9— Hatching,  86 — 
Keeping,  S6 — To  Keep,  409. 

Enemies,  Know  your 409 

Englishman's  Experience 294 

Engravings,  Usefulness  of. 447 

Eucalyptus 327 

European  Larch. 9 

Evergreens  from  Seed.  369 — Prun- 
ing, 224  —  Young  from  the 
Woods,  181. 
Exhibitions,  At  Cardova,  49  — 
Charleston  Floral,  127— Grape, 
326  —  Industrial,  287  —  Straw- 
berry, 206. 

External  Appearances 222 

Experimental  Farms 170 

Expensive  Processes 409 


INDEX. 


Ill 


Fall-Fallowing 415 

Fall-Sown  Garden  Crops — 423 

Family  Filter *..4l7 

Fairs  —  Ag'l  and  Hort'l,  247— Am. 
Institute.  335-406— Attending  the, 
$5-336— For  1S70,  o21— Hampshire, 
etc.,  -105— In  Oct.  and  Nov.,  365— 
Judging  at, 253— New  Englaud,366 
— New  York  State,  285-465. 
Farm— Description  of.  19— Experi- 
mental. 170—  ['our  Acre,  1*5G — How 
to  Manage  a  7-acre,  130 — Hon'  to 
get  Work  Done  on  ft,  206— Killing 
Beeves  on  the,  *  57 — Machinery, 
Trial  of,  24G— Mules  on  the,  259— 
Price  of  Labor  on,  135 — Prospects 
in  California,  91— Run-down  Vir- 
ginia, 215-247— Wages,46-49—  Wind- 
mills for.  210. 

Farmer,  Plucky  Yonng 449 

Fanners'  Clubs,  86-1— Enthusiastic, 
369— Holiday,  S1U—  House,  Im- 
provement in.  2S— How  to  Make 
Boys  tiie  Best.410— Mental  Culture 
of,  54 — Piu<-k,  54— Should  Take 
enough  Sleep,  19. 
Farming  —As  a  Profession,  170— 
California,  255— East  and  West.  333 
— Foundation  of  Successful,  372 — 
Hard  Work.  294-Hish,  211— Mak- 
ing it  Pay,  415. 
Farin  Work  lor  Jan.,  2— Feb.,  42— 
Mar.,  8 '—Apr.,  122  — May,  162— 
June,  202— July,  243— Aug.,  2S2— 
Sept.,  322— Oct.,  362— Nov.,  402— 
Dec,  442.  " 

Fattening  Cattle 4".2 

Fastening  for  Cows 406 

Feeding  Jersey  Cattle 126 

Fence  Posts  for  Heavv  Land..*. .216 

Fences,  Economical *..  99 

Fencing— Across  Streams,  *  216— 
Flooded  Fields,*  416. 

Fern,  Climbing *..2l 

Fire  Hot-beds 223 

Fisheries— Black    B;iss,    90— Inland, 

127— Trout   Breeding,    249— Trout 

Brooks  and  Hatching  House,  11. 

Fish  Culture— Does    it    Pay?   367— 

Stocking  Large  Ponds,  298. 

Fish  and  Muck  Compost 99 

Fish  Ponds  and  Muck 329 

Flax  Straw  Fodder 405 

Flood  Signals 244 

Flora  of  Colorado 328 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  Jan., 
3-Feb.,  43— Mar.,  S3— Apr.,  124— 
Mav,  164—  June,  204—  Jnly,  243— 
Ang.,  283— Sept..  333— Oct„  864— 
Nov.,  40:— Dec. ,412. 
Flower  Garden,  Laying  out  a,  *  64- 
102. 

F'ower  Seeds  Gratis 87 

Flowers— A  comforting  use  of,  186— 
In  Chureh,  367— What  will  Grow 
in  the  Shade  ?  223— Questions,  47— 
Abronia,  *  141— Aclivrauthes  Lin- 
denii,  *144-S03— Akebia  quinata,460 
—i Yl  yssum,  Variegated,  *26l—  Annu- 
als.* 23-24— Begonias  and  Colcuses, 
829— Cactus,  867— Calla,  The  White- 
spotted,  *  344— California  Pitcher- 
Plant,  *  167-101— Caladiums,  *  20— 
Camellias,  302— Canuas  and  Cala- 
diums, 417— Chinese  Primrose,  207 
—Christmas  Hose,  23— Clematis, 
Herbaceous,  *  424— Closed  Genti- 
an, *  459— Coleuses,  SS2— Crimson 
Clover,*  297-327— Dahlias, 367— Da- 
tura, Double-flowered,  *  4'>9—  Di- 
centra  and  Dielvtra,  7— Elegant 
Humea,  *  311  —  Feathered  Hya- 
cinth, *  424— Fire-cracker  Plant,  * 
462— Geraniums,  doublc,3S2— Gera- 
niums, Sporting,  28") — Glorv  Pea, 
382— Grass v  Calamus,  *  184— Herba- 
ceous Peonies,  207— Hollyhocks, 
2X6— Honeysuckles,  268— Japanese 
Iris,  *  381— Jasmin-like Bouvardia, 
*  221— Leucothoe  raeemosa,  7 — 
Lilacs,  47— Lilies.  406— Lungwort,  * 
181— Mexican  Cobsea,  *  61— Native 
Crliium,  *  303— Opium  Poppy,  * 
131— Passion-flowers,  *  264— Pelar- 

f;oniums,  *  141— Rhododendrons, 
63-460— Roses,  S6— Saxifrages,  *  221 
—  Scarlet  Crassula,  *  224— The 
Twin-leaf.  *  141—  Tritoinas,  882— 
Tuberoses,  Keeping,  etc.,  400  — 
Vallotta,  *  184— Vcrbenas,86— "Wild 
Wistaria,  339— Zinnias,  White,  332 
—Zinnias,  Yellow,  416. 
Foundation  for  Corn  Houses    *..S36 

Forcing  Rhubarb 331 

Forest  tree  Cuttings H7 

Frosts SSI 

Fruit  —  Apples.  Early,  S39— Bees 
and,  209— Cranberries*  47-209-302— 
Cranberries  upon  Upland,  287- 
827-365-422— Crop  In  England,  36'J— 
Currants,  301  —Drying,  329—  For 
Mum..  49— For  the  Northwest,  101 
-141— Grapes,  Abundance  of,  121— 
Description  of.  8i6  —  Fine,  9  — 
What  is  the  Matter  with?  367— 
In  Georgia,  250— In  Iowa,  126-169 
-IJ07  —  In  Mich.,  8—  Many,  48— 
New  Fruit,  461— Ohio  Fruit  and 
Hugs,  126— Peaches,  9-367— Peach 
Culture,  3:JU— Peaches  in  Indiana, 
127—  Plum  on  the.  8  —  Popular 
Names  of  Fruits,  36 1— Strawberry, 
—Us  Culture,  206  — Mixing,  48— 
New  Variety,  Notes  on,  S')4— Peas 
and,  48— Pot-layered,  261— Protect- 
ing. 407— Tomatoes,  247-253  —  Ex- 
periments with.  25— Varieties  of,iil. 
Fruit  Garden  in  Jan..  3— Feb.,  43-4S 
—Mar.,  83—  Apt.,  123"— May,  163— 
June,  203-July,  243— Aug.,  2S.S— 
Sept.,  3:3-Oc't.,  363— Nov.,  403— 
Dec,  443. 
Fruits— Apples,  Irish  Pippin,  *  6:?— 
Lord  Sulllcld,  *  103—  Milo,  *  10>— 
Motitcbcllo,  *  63-87  —  Paradise, 
Seed,  207— Pvle's  Seedling,  4s— 
Somerset,  *  103— Sylvester,  •  21- 
409— Citron  and  Raisins,  146— Crab- 
apples.  Cherry,  Hyslop,  Marengo, 
142— Currants,  Muck,  328— Grapes, 
Delaware.  409— Enmclnn,  43-8 i-lW 
Scnppernong,  217— .June  Berry, 
Dwarf,  9-Mclon,  Sill's  Hvbri'd, 
1S1  -  Mulberry,    French,     4G0  — 


Peaches,  Golden  Dwarf.  57— Rich- 
mond, 867— Salway,  409  — Pears, 
Beurre,  Coit's,  447— Duel) esse  de 
Bordeaux,  166  —  Vergatieu,  466  — 
Raspberries,  Herstine's.  2S'>  — 
Strawberries,  4-16—  Agriculturist, 
3-28-109  —  Charles  Downing,  223— 
Kentucky.  329  —  Kittatinuy,  9— 
Mexican  Everbearing,  250— Presi- 
dent Wilder's,  223-285. 

Fruit  Jars,  Mason's -  3-"5 

Fruit  Ladders *..S42 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 207 

Fungi  in  England 306 


Garden— Decoration  of  in  "Winter, 
222— In  Our,  843— Lone  Rows  in, 
246— Refuse,  222— Sea£  »145. 

Gas  Lime 90 

Gates— A  Cheap  and  Durable. . .  .423 

Geese  without  a  Pond  49 

Geological  Report 47 

German  Edition 8 

German  Edition 145 

Getting  out  Muck— Boat  for *I37 

Good  Beef  and  Mutton  "\Vauted..2o4 

Grafting— Crown *263 

Grain  Crops 209 

Grains— Large  Yield  of 8 

Grain  011  Stubbles 249 

Grape  Culturist  and  Farmers'  Club, 
867— Grape  Show,  Bliss'4  6— Pleas- 
ant Valley  Grape  Ass'n,  166. 
Grapes— Abundance  of,  424 — Dela- 
ware, 409  — Description  of.  3(i6— 
Enmelan,  4S-S7-166— Fine,  9— Hy- 
brid, 460— Mania,  Relies  of,  143— 
Queries.  47-18-209— What  is  the 
Matter  ?  367. 

Grape-vine— Inarching  the *  223 

Grape-vine— Budding 142 

Grass— Erratic,  9— for  Florida,  327— 
Cord-grass  or  Spa  rtina,' 17— White 
43— Pond  Cranberry  Bog,  173-255— 
Buffalo  Cane,  63— on  Hill-side,  1«9. 

Green  Corn.. 327 

Greenhouse  and  "Window  Plants  in 
Jan.,3— Feb.,  43— March,83— April, 
124— May,  164— June,  204— July, 
243— August,  2S4— Sept.,  333— Oct., 
364— Nov.,  403— Dec,  443. 

Green-leaf  in  Trouble 47 

Grinding  Scythes *  209 

Gum  lor  Postage  Stamps 207 


Hail 89 

Hair-Dyes 356 

Hair-Dves  and  Cosmetics 806 

Hair  for  Mattrass 126 

"Harris  on  the  Pig." 258 

Harrowing  Manure 48 

Harrowing  and  Plowing 99 

Harvesting  Corn,  etc 338 

Harvesting  Pea-n uts 2S9 

Hawk  and  Owl  Traps 7 

Haying— After 293 

Hay— Earlv  Made,  217  —  or  Straw 
Baskets  for  Plants,  90— and  Har- 
vest Machines,  16  it—St  acting,  247 
—and  Straw  Culture,  49. 
Hedge— Barberry  as  a,  173— Experi- 
ence with  a  \\  illow,  l$4--in  Con- 
necticut, 367— or  Live  Fences  for 
the  West,  62— Osier  "Willow,  133— 
Pruning,  327— Pyracauth  Thorn, 
*  381. 

Hedging 9 

Hen-Lice  on  Cattle 90 

Hickory— Grafting  the 127 

Hill-sides— Ditches  on 90 

Home  Letter  on  Woman's  Work. 105 
Horse— Bots  in,  S7— Care  of,  214— 
Feeding  in  Summer,  214— Mare 
Failing  to  get  with  Foal,  292— Pcr- 
eheron  Horses,  449  — Pcrcheron 
and  Norman,  369— Saved.  8— Stal- 
lions for  Common  Labor,  337-419 
—Tamer's  Secret,  170— Thorough- 
bred Stallions,  131— Wooden  Shoes 
for,  *13S— Worms  in,  49. 
Horse  Papers  for  Farmers— Jan.,12— 
Feb.,  52— March,  92—  April,  1:12- 
June, 210— Juh*,  250— August, 293— 
Sent.,  330-Oct.,  370— Nov.,  412— 
Dec,  449. 

Horse-shoe  or  King  Crab *  873 

Horticnltui-iil  School 206 

House  Building  Questions 129 

Household  Humbug,  145  —  Orna- 
ments, 3S5— Talks,  by  Aunt  Hat- 
tie,  65-106, 

Housekeeping  Conveniences IfiS 

Housekeeping  Conveniences— Hints 

on,  *  208. 
House  Plans,  2SS— Convenient,  *  88- 
128-129— How    I    brought     Water 
into.  185— Walls  Warm,  *  96—  Wa- 
ter in,  335. 

now  to  Make  it  Pav 49 

How  to  Start    or  Back    a   Heavy 

Load,  377. 
Humbugs.  6-16-86-136-170-160-206-230 

-2S5-S27-365-407--446. 
Humbugs— Patent 366 


Ice-House 49 

lcc-Housc  and  Summer  Dairy  Com- 
bined, V3I6. 
Implements— IM11  Hook,  *  302— Boat 
for  getting  out  Muck.  ,137— Brush 
Chopping  Machine,  90  —  Churns, 
287— Clod  Crushers,  *  56  —  Corn- 
husking  Machines,  415 — Cultiva- 
tors, etc.,  375  — Dog  and  Sheep 
Power  For  Churning,  •  136— Gar- 
den ToolS.883— Harrow— Gertdes*, 
*  16— 375— Rotary,  49— Shares',  19— 
Thomas's  Smoothing,  216— Unpat- 
ented, 407— Hand-Thraehing  Ma- 
chine. 457-116— Power  Machines, 
409— Hav  and  Harvest  Machines. 
166 —  Horse-Powers,  Home-made, 
454— Ladders  —  Fruit,  "342— Mow- 
ers, Lawn,  etc.,  339.— New  York 
Trial  of.  415— Plow,  Cast-Iron  and 
Steel,  875— Cylinder,  7— Handles, 
Length  o{\  254— Left-handed.  299— 
Steam,  375— Use  of  in  Digging 
Ditches,  "  13— Potato  Diggers,  4io 


In 


407 

127 

Small 


Apple-leaf 


—Roller,  Field,  *  17-84-*  4:8— Bar- 
row, *  262  —  Rams.  Water,  7  — 
Scythes,  Grinding,  *  209— Sled  for 
hauling  San,  *  59— Swivel  Clevis 
for  Whiffleirees,  *  337— Seed-Drill, 
Trouble  with,  87— Thrashing  Ma- 
chines of  Mew  Mexico,  *  100—  Trial 
of  Farm,  246— Trial,  285— Wheel- 
barrow, Broad-wheeled,  *  SJi  — 
Wind-mills,  Farm,  210. 

Imported  .Jerseys 258 

Improving  Hog* 129 

Improving  Land 94 

Inarching  The  Grape-vine 223 

Industrial  Exhibition 284 

Influence  of  Stock  on  Graft 8 

Injection  Apparatus   for  Animals, 
*  376. 

Injection  Pipe 

Inland  Fisheries 

Inland  Water-Carriaj 

Way,  379. 
Insects  —  Ants,  367 
Louse.  407— Bark  Louse,  9-137-207 
-327— Black  Ants,  207— Lings,  Rose 
on  Vines.  127— Bugs  on  Vines,  207 
—Bugs,  Ohio  Fruit  and,  126— Black 
Bug  on  Cherry  Trees,  329—  Black 
or  Barn  Weevil,  367— Boi-flv  and 
Horse  Bot,*  177— Cabbage  Insects, 
87-207-*  422— Currant  Caterpillars, 
207— Evergreens,  Insects  on,  383— 
Gigantic  Digger- Wasp,  »  883— Gi- 
gantic Water  Bug.  *  61— Gladden's 
Tick  Eiller.*167— Green-corn  Pest, 
•462— Green  Fly,  *63— Grub-In-the 
Head  in  Sheep,  257— Grubs  in 
Lawns,  207— Humming  Bird  Moth, 
8i9— Lice  on  Cabbages,  367— Ohio 
Fruit  and  Bugs,  1213— Red  Spider, 
*63— on  Fuchsias,  207— Rose  Bugs 
on  Vines,  127— Slugs  and  Striped 
Bugs,  2S6-*302— Smoking  Plants,  D 
—Sheep  Dipping  to  Destroy  Ticks 
and  Sc:ib,  *2l2— Slugs,  166— Snails, 
104— Squash  Beetle,  the  Twelve- 
Spotted,  *  343— ToBacco  Smoke  for 
Killing  Sheep-tick,  *  207— Tobacco 
Worms,  4-16— Turnip  Flv,  287— 
Warbles,  *  295— While  Grub,  90— 
Worms  on  Currant  Bushes,  2G3. 

Irrigation 407-416-372 

Ivy-Leaved  Toad  Flax 144 


Jerusalem  Artichoke 135-252 

K 

Kansas  Crops 405 

Katydid— Red 446 

Keeping  Cool.. 305 

Kerosene 47 

Killing  a  Dog 169 

Killing  Sassafras  and   Persimmon 

Trees,  S69. 
Kitchen  Garden  In  Jan.,  3— Feb.  43— 
March.  S3— April,  123— May,  163— 
June,  203— July,  243—  August,  2S3— 
Sept.,  323— Oct.,  363— Nov.,  403— 
Dec,  443. 


'  Markets  near  Home  262 

Mark  on  Mv  Paper 367 

Mark   Twain 166 

Mass.  Horticultural  Society 406 

Marches  and  their  Safe  Keeping.425 

i  Meadow— To  Improve 127 

Median's  Nursery 286 

i  Mending  and  Making  Over 3S5 

1  Mice— Native *  333 

I  Mice  or  Moles 2S7 

j  Milk-New.  361— or  Milk  and  Wa- 
ter, 377— Record,  292-332— Ten  Gal- 
Iohs  of,  407. 

Minks 287 

Mink— B. ceding  the 17 

Minn.  Horticultural  Society. 1C9-207 

Mixing 89 

Moles 169-367-41.9 

Moncv  at  6  per  cent 8 

Money— How  to  Remit 2S4-326 

Mounting  Maps 409 

Mr.  Drecr's  Establishment 285 

Music— Ten  Years  of 443 


L 

Labels— Trees *  22 

Labor  from  Castle  Garden,  237— of 
Handling  Manure,  14 — per  Acre, 
4S— Price  of  Farm,  135— Question, 
14. 

Lnctometer— Titus  Oaks' *252 

Lamo  Screw  Loose 327 

Land,  94—  for  Corn,  9— More,  211— 
Hun-down,  407. 

Larch— European 9 

Larch— Propagating  from  Seed..  21 
Lawn  Mowers  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

S39. 
Letters  and  Letters,  4f — Unanswer- 
ed, 86— without  Names,  166. 
Lettuce  Growing  in  Hot-buds  . .  .261 
Lettuce  Growing  in  N.  Y.  City.. 182 

Library  Steps 105 

Lightning-rods 204 

Lightning-rods— Vines  on 329 

Lime  and  Ashes.  449— Kilns,  87 — aud 
Salt  Mixture,  90. 

List  of  Ag'l,  etc.,  Societies 369 

Loi.g  Hows  in  Garden 216 


Madder  and  its  Culture *  400 

Making  the  Farm  Pay 415 

Management  of  Poor  Land 54 

"  Mandarin"— Eating  a 206 

Manure— Muck,  407— Mines,  379— 
Spreading,  99— Swamp,  Value  of, 
246— Old  "Plaster,  403— Feat,  How 
far  to  haul  it  for,  4.* a— Phosphate, 
215— Plaster  at  $10  per  Ton,  43— 
Salt  and,  54— Salt  Marsh  Sod,  [Tscs 
of,  293  —  Soil  with,  49  — Swamp 
Meadow  Parings,  BS9— Tan  Bark 
Ashes,  49— Time  to  Sow  Plaster, 
48— Trees  without,  3S3—  Watering 
and  Manure  Water,  9. 
Manures— Ashes  on  Wet  Land,  169 
Bone  Ashes  for  Fruit-trees,  101— 
Bone,  409— Burning  Bones,  127— 
Cement  for  Pit,  166—  Composting, 
9") — Drawing  out,  99— Fish  aud 
Muck  Compost,  99— Fish  Ponds 
and  Muck,  320— for  the  Garden, 
14!— for  Immediate  Etl'cct,  134— 
Fresh  for  Corn,  47— from  Cotton 
Seed,  446— Garden  Refuse,  134— 
Guano,  Imported,  419— Gypsum. 
407-146—  Harrowing,  48—  Hauling 
out.  99—  Hen-house,  90— How  to 
Apply,  127— in  Pastures,  888 — I La- 
bor of  Handling.  14— Lime  and 
Salt  Mixturc.90-a09— Lime,Spread- 
lug,  99—  Stable.  167—  Substitute 
for,  405— Ton  of.  47-S7— Value  of, 
15-47— Ynrdful  of,  47. 
Maple  Sugar  Making,  5S-60-S6-97-9S- 
209. 

Market  Garden 85-90 

Market  Garde  nor— Can  1  succeed  as 
a?  263, 

Market  Qnrdanlug 419 

Market  Ueporte— Jan.,  6— Feb.,  45— 
March,  SS— April,  12'— May,  165— 
Juno,  201—  July, 211— August,  234— 
Bent.,  324— Oct.,    365— .Nov.,    4i>J— 

Dec,  114. 


Name  your  State 12§ 

Naphtha  for  Bark-louse 16* 

Naturalist's  Guide 32S 

New  Catalogues 85 

Newspaper  Enterprise 328 

New-York  Papers  286 

Nitro-glycerine 4C6 

Norway  Spruce  Hedge...  9 

Nursing  the  Sick 345 


Oats  and  Peas,  169— Cnrnd  as  Hav, 
287— Norway,  etc..  S7-130—  Poland, 
415— Seven  Kinds  of,  4-17— Varie- 
ties of,  47-55. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers 450 

Oil-Cake— ( >iI-Meal 50 

Oil  Barrels  for  Clder.00— for  Wheels, 
9:i— How  they  Explode,  167— Hose, 
207. 

Oiled  Paper 329 

Old  Seeds 2P5 

Olm  brothers 87 

Onions 446 

Onions— Large 173 

Onion  Seeds 91-285 

Opium 9^S-1 43-181 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  Jan.,  3— 
Feb.,  43— March,  83— April,  123- 
May,  163— June,  203— July,  233— 
August,  283— Sept.,  323— Oct.,  363— 
Nov.,  403— Dec,  4-13. 

Orchard— Cropping  an 127 

Orchard  Queries 167 

Osiers 166 

Osiers  on  Sandy  Soil .409 

Our  Common  Tortoise  or  Turtles, 

413 


P 

Panther— Am *. .  93 

PapasiGulteur 4$ 

Papers  —  American  Entomologist, 
2oa— Every  Saturday,  166— Provi- 
dence Journal,  409. 

Parsnips— How  to  liaise 139 

Patching  and  Darning  Exhibit'n.449 

Paten  1  eel  Articles 286 

Patent  Humbugs 366 

Patrons  of  Husbandry 206 

Peach  Grub  Man— The 7 

Pcamit  Culture 9! 

Peas— Seed 7-S9 

Peas— Field 89 

Pedlers— Tree 126 

Persona  1  369 

Perennials— Seeds  of 224 

Perkins  &  House's  Lamp 247 

Petroleum,  406— As  Faint,  369-For 

Fence,  246— tor  Hoofs,  s7. 
Plants— By  Mail,   367— Named.  207- 
285-827-142— Smoking,  9— That  Will 
Bloom  In  Winter,  S& 

Pineapple  Fibre S29 

Pines— One  the  Less 460 

Pipe  and  Pump 445 

Plan  ting  a  Tree 247 

Planting  Indian  Corn 176 

Plaster  on  Clover 127 

Please  N 01  ice 8J6 

Plowing  with  Three  Hoises 246 

Plowing  Under  Clover 4S-94 

Plow  Deep 166 

Plows— Cast-iron S75 

Poison— Is  Red  Clover? 2S9 

Poisoned  Dog 67-329 

Poison  ivy 263 

Poisons  aud  their  Antidotes 250 

Poisons— Let  Alone 206 

Poisoning  Made  Easy,  etc 65 

Poisonous  Cabbage  Worms 446 

Poisonous  Hair-Dvcs,  etc 806 

Pomologlsts  In  California 288 

Ponds— Spring  Water  lor 210 

Popular  Names  of  Fruits S07 

Postage  Stamps— Gum  for 207 

Potato... •..SS4 

Potatoes— At  25c. ,  i?— Bresec'a  Peer- 
less, 461— Corn,  etc.,  19— Culture, 
Sweet,  173— Diggers,  416— Earlv 
Hnse.7— For  Pigs,  251— From  S.vd, 
287-446— Keep  the  Small,  309— Lit- 
erature, 86. 
Poultry— Artificial  Egg  Hatching,  " 
417  — r.est  Fowls,  ror—  Brewers' 
Grains  for,  4S-S6  — Classification 
of  Breeds  of  Fowls,  218— Bul- 
letin, 416  —  Crested  Turkey, 
•  53  —  Disease  among  Fowls, 
409  —  Dominique  Fowls.  13  — 
Dominique     vs.     Dorking,    88  — 

Ducks,  liaising.  *  209— Kg«  Hatch- 
ing, 89— Eggs,  Good  Average,  409 
—I  ceding  Fowls,  49  —  Gapes  in 
CUicks,407— Geese  without  a  Pond, 

49— Glass-covered    Hun  for    Early 

Chickens,  •  65— Grouse  Cochins, 
10B— Japanese  Bantams,  *  413— 
Nest  Eggs,  47— N.  Y.,  Show,  807— 
Ornamental  Phcasauts,  ■  n— soci- 
1  ty,  Conn.  Slate,  I0t—  X.  V.  State, 
46-2S6—  penn.  State.  46— Plymouth 
Hock  Fowls,  400— Raising,  Hints, 
aud  Notions  about,  E8— Roosters, 
Plucked,  SB—  Koupv  Fowls,  86— 
Second  Clutches  in  Turkeys,  859— 
Sultan  Fowls,  •  IBS— Turkey  RsUs- 
teg,     llluis     on.     13S— Vuhunnc 


Guinea  Fowl,  *  253— "White  Leg- 
horns, 367. 
Premiums    —  4-5-7-17-SI-124-165   — 
For  1571.  392-395— Special,  47-444 

Preserving  for  Soiling  Coin 131 

Profitableness  of  live 297 

Propagating  Pot *.  »S3 

Pronosed  Sew  Vegetable  .      *    143 
Pruning— A  Young  Orchard.  207— 
Evergreens,  2.4— Hedges,  G27. 

Prize  JJutter  Essay t 169 

Publishers  Astir..*. "sr« 

Pumpkins  as  a  Stolen  Crop 455 


Quadrupeds— Am.  Panther,  *  93— 
The  .Northern  Hare,  *  333— Our 
Gray  Rabbit.  3  ns_ The  Prairie- 
Dogs,  *  lis— The  Wolverine,  y  451 

Questions  Answered 4C6 


Rabbits  and    Mice   in   Young   Or- 
chards. 461, 

Rabbits,  Mice  and  Trees 9 

Kabbit  Park  and  Rabbit  Keeping. 

Ramie,  Northern 85 

IJats  and  Mice 419 

Rat-trap,  An  Efficient 25 

Beading.  Time  ior 426 

Realizing  :m  Ideal 299 

lied  Ink  and  Pencil 44"i 

Relics  of  the  Grape  Mania MS 

Repairing  a  Rocking  Chair 1C6 

Reptiles.. .p. *.  255 

Returning  ir»m  the  Hunt.. *..30O 

Review  of  the  Season 133 

Rhubarb  as  a  Market  Crop 103 

Rochester  Am.  Pom.  Soc 47 

Rock- work 209 

Roller  Bar.rew *..2G2 

Pooling,  Improved 447 

Rose  Oil 267 

Root  Pruning 4S-1J29 

Roots,  Put  in,  21S— And  Stumps,  405 
—Washing,  *454. 

Rotation  of  Crops IS 

Rust ic  Work *.  .45S 

Ruta  Bagas 371 

Rye  Crop 297 

Rye  for  boiling.. 252 


S 


Saddle  Gans 169 

gage.  Field  Culture  of 179-303 

Salt  and  Lime  Mixture 2o9 

Sap  Spouts ISO 

Saving  Fodder :;77 

Scattered  Grain  on  Stubbles 249 

School-house  Architecture 406 

Scouring  Knives 65 

Sea-fowl's  Eggs.  Collecting...*. .140 
Sea-Otter.... 


.2S4 
.  87 


Season  aud  the  Crops 

Seed  Drill,  Trouble  with __ 

Seeds  and  Seed  Sowing,  ITS— Don't 
Come  up,  207— Freezing.  4l>— Osago 
Orange,  446— Peas,  7— fcuu-flower, 
447. 

Severe  Weather *..    1 

Shallots S44 

Sheep,  and  Pogs.  37") — Crossing  Me- 
rino Ewes  with  Long-wooled 
Rams.  215— Cotswolds  and  Meri- 
nos. 175-214  — Cotswolds  in  iheir 
Fleeces,  *281— Cotswolds.  Weight 
of,  373— Fattening  in  Winter.  4r>7— 
Good  Long-wool,  407—  Grazing 
Mutton, 299— Grub-in-the-hcad. '.of 
—Herding  Cotswolds  and  Merinos, 
452— How  much  Hay  will  they  Eat 
in  Winter?  418— Improving,  :J74— 
Lambs,  Feeding,  S75— Raising  by 
Hand.  127  — Lawcs  and  Gilbert's 
Experiments  In  Feeding,  236 — Let- 
ting iu  England.  374— Require  Wa- 
ter in  Winter,  53— Scab  in,  •256— 
Scab  in.  Cause  and  Cure,  *2"6— 
Tobacco  Smoke  for  Ticks,  •267— 
Will  Keening  Pay?  95. 

Shoe  Blacking  Stand •..  65 

Shot-laud  in  Kentucky 127 

Shut  the  Door *..  IS 

Shrubs.  Chaste-tree,  '421— Climbing, 
222  — Double-flowering  Blackber- 
ry, *43l  —  Hawthorn,  4-17— Osjigo 
Orange,  447—  Osage  Orange,  Sum- 
mer "Propagation  of,  2':2  —  The 
Bladder  Sennas,  *341  —  The  Vir- 
ginia Itea.VSl. 

Sign  Four  Name 8 

Singloor  Double  Lines        8 

Sleeping  and  Eating  as  Related  to 

Health,  265. 
Soils  for  Gardening  and   Farming, 

459. 
Smokc-lionse  and  Ash-house..*.. 4.55 
292— And  Pasturing,  3  I 
-  1  orn  for ,211— Preparation  for,  91 

Something  out  ot  Nothing 66 

Soothing  Syrup 63 

Special  Crops S  5 

*•  Speed  the  Plow" 4  6 

Spinach.  Culture  of 311 

Spring  Greens 104 

Squashes,  Keeping    9  -: 

Squashes,  Largo 

Spurrey S 

Stable  Floors,  etc &»7 

Stacking  Hay 217 

Stakes... ...-  23 

Steaming  Food 51-91 

Steaming  Fodder  for  Cattle. . 

Straw  Crop.  Ryo S7C 

Straw,  Witat  to  do  with ",i 

Storm  and  Flood  Signals 241 

Stumps  and  Rools 41X» 

Subscribers,  6S  a  Minute 16 

Subsoil,  Best    Mine  I» W9 

ons  i"  Farmers'  Clubs 

Sulphur  Cure 170 

Sumach 24G-3-27-S66 

Summer  Fallowing 

"Sun-light  Oil"... 145 

Superphosphate  for  Turnips 259 

Sweet  Corn.  Varieties  and  Culture, 
170, 

Sweet  Pota'o  on  a  Bender V.406 

Swindling  Km  scry  men 0-4  4J 
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INDEX. 


Swine— Are  Hogs  Piss?  95—  Care  of 
Young  in  Winter,  5$— Clover  for, 
327— Color  of  Soft  on,  48— Crossing, 
Cross  of  Essex  Sow  and  Chester 
White  Boar.  335 — Diseases  of.  335— 
Eating  Droppings,  415  —  Essex, 
*  12 1-130— Essex  and  Grades,  r>5 — 
Essex  vs.  Berkshires,  449— Fatality 
Among,  214— Feed  on  Cattle  Drop- 
pi  ugs,50— From  South-Sea  Islands, 
■*4.il— Good,  127— How  to  Manage 
Sprint,  246— Iiunorted,  332— Lice 
on.  41J— Little,  90—  Losing  Tails, 
90— Mnarea  and  Others,  453— Ma- 
nagement of,  in  Ohio,337— Manage- 
ment of,  in  111.,  456— Maugv,  49— 
Pasture;,  407— Raising,  4.1S— ffyc  vs. 
Corn  for.  446— Sickness  of,  254— 
Soaking  Grain  for,  520— Steaming 
Cam  for,  209—"  Thin  Kind  Hog," 

Syrup 329 


Tan  Hark  Ashes ...  49 

Tan  for  Hot  beds 285 

Thatching  Stacks 374 

"  The  Society  of  Friends" 321 

Thorn  Seeds 499 

Thrashing 335 

Three  Months  Free 32$ 

Tim  Bunker  on  Trout  Brooks  and  a 
Hatching  House,  11— On  Old  H:its, 
Old  Folks.  372—  Oil  Old  Corn,  333— 
On  Good  Neighborhood.  455. 

Timber  in  Southern  Indiana 87 

Timber— Using  up  old 51 

Time  to  Sow  Plaster 4S 

Timothy 335 

Tin  Roof 327 

To  Advertisers 7 

Tobacco— Culture.  130— Cutting  and 
Curing,  326— Preparation  of  Land, 
218— lu  August,  LSD— In  Connecti- 
cut, 2S7— Steins  for  Manufacture, 
S67. 


Torrev  Botanical  Club 127 

Transplanting  and  Watering 246 

Transplanting  Mangels,  etc 246 

Trans.  N.  Y.  ^tate  AgT  Society.    273 

Trap  for  Muskrats 178 

Trees— Arbor  "Vitse,  48-2*1—  Alders 
and  Caraway,  32S — Ailanthus.  Un- 
heaithv,  369— Box,  889— Chestnut, 
the,  3I9-3S0  —  Duties  on,  and 
Plants,  170— Dwarf  Peach,  338 
Dwarf  Pear,  423  —  Evergreens, 
23  — European  Larch,  9  —  Ever- 
green's from  Seed,  869— Forest, 
Cuttings,  87  —  Fumigating,  87— 
Killing  Sassafras  and  Persimmon, 
363  —  Larch,  Propagating  from 
Seed,  21— Large  Lux,  285—iemon, 
4J6— Locust  and  Ail  an  thus,  381— 
Mezquit,  301  —  Moving  a  Large 
Arbor  Vitse,  363j-Osiers  on  Sandy 
Soil,  409— Painting av2 17— Peaches, 
32S-Peach,nndBaskets,329— Peach. 
Golden  Dwarf,  87— Pear,  in  Hot 
Weather,  329  — Pear,  Trimming, 
446  — Plum,  81  —  Pruning  Ever- 
greens, 224 —  Babbits,  Mice,  and, 
9— Sctting,l2G— Pedlcrs,12S— Seeds, 
167 — Treatment  of  a  Diseased 
Pear.  3S2— Weeping,  367— White 
Birches.  49. 

Trellises  for  Tomato  Plants 182 

Trying  New  Tilings 94 

Tving  Materials,  etc 344 

Typographical 206 


Unanswered  Letters 86 

Unfortunate ...  .409 

Union  is  Strength... 44:1 

Unpatented  Clothes  Horse 185 

Unpateucd  Harrow 407 

Uses  of  Salt  Marsh  Sod 293 


V 


Valuable  Rook,  Free 166 

Value  of  Raw  and  Cooked  Food.  SO 


Veal— The  Fatted  Calf. 177 

Vegetables —  Egg-plant— About  the, 

446.— Cooking  the.  426. 
Very  Voting  Children  at  Funerals, 

25. 

Veterinary  Instruction 49 

Veterinary  Medicine 405 

Vitality  and     Propagation   of    the 

Scab  Mite,  298. 

Vi negar  Making 287 

Vine  Lock 367 

Vine  Protector 127 

Vines  iu  Orchard 9 

Vineyard— Laying  out  a 89-181 


Wagon  Tail-Board  Fastenings..  *217 
Watch— Who  Buys  an  American? 
209. 

Water  Filters 09 

Warbles 296 

Water— Management  of  Flowing297 

Water — Removal  of,  etc *"257 

Wedding  Entertainments 25 

Weeds,  47— Bowman's  Root  or  In- 
dian Physic,  *  301— Chess,  More 
About,  8  —  Canada  Tliistles  and 
other  Weeds,  139  —  Eradicating, 
Fallow  vs.  Hoed  Crops.  37S— Ox- 
eye  Daisy,  86— Poison  Ivy,  263— 
Weeds  of  Maine,  127  —  White 
Grass,  48. 

West  and  South 4> 

Western  Gardener 366 

Wet  Hog-vardsa  Nuisance *  57 

"What  Shall  lie  Plant? 2SG 

Wheat— Corn  vs.  Wheat  in  Va.,  127- 
323 — Dicbl  Wheat,  335 — Spring 
Wheat,  9-1— Wheat  Culture,  331— 
Wheat  Experiments,  414—  "Win- 
ter-kill" in  Wheat,  255. 

White-wash 249 

White-wash— Out-door.. 166 

Willow  Hedge— .Experience  with, 
184.  '     * 


Wind-mill 411 

Wines— Domestic 846 

Winter  Clothing  for  Little  Ones.  25 
Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society    9 

Window  Plums  and  Frost -C3 

'•  VV.  J." 367 

Wool— Can  the  U.  S.  liaise  its  own? 

58. 
Work  in  HortT  Departments 3 

Y 

Yellow  Locust— Will  it  Pay?.... 259 
Young  Evergreens  from  the  Woods, 
181. 
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66 


Apple  Jonathan. 

Apple  and  Tapioca  Puddiu 

Apple  -lellv  for  Tarts ~ 3S6 

A un t  Eliza's  Cake 38 6 

Bachelor's  Cake 66 

Beef-steak,  Cooking G6 

Blackberries,  Preserving.        245 

Bread     and     Butter    Puddings, 
Steamed,  66. 

1  Bread  Cake 66 

I  Cake 66 

!  Canaille.  How  to  use 306-386 

1  Canning  Fruit. 265 

1  ('aimed  Rhubarb 226 

■  Chicken  Salad 26 

!  Chicken,  To  Catch,  Dress,  and 
1      Cook  a,  426. 

Ciur.amon  Cake 146 

Citron  and  Raisins 146 

Cleaning  Coat  Collars 26 

i  Codllsh  Dinner 25 

;  Corn,  Cooking 246 

Crab- Apples,  Preserving 3S6 

I  Creaking  Boots 48 

i  Cream  Pie 186 

;  Cream  Pudding 26 

'  Cucumbers,  Preserving 207 

I  Currant  Jelly 266 

Currants,  Preserving 245 


Dried  Beef,  How  to  Cook  1-15 

Dumpling 63 

Egg-Plant .'.326-426 

Eggs.  To  Keep 86-109 

English  Seed  Biscuits 1 46 

Faded  Black  Lace,  to  Restore 26 

Fruit  Juice 266 

Fruit  Salads son 

Game  Birds,  Cooking 25 

Gems eg 

German  Mustard 1S6 

Grali am  M us!) 306 

G ranes,  Prescrvin g 286 

Green  Cern 327 

Green  Peas.  How  to  Cook 226 

How  to  have  a  Variety  of  Food, .148 

Jelly  Bag        ."..265 

Lyon naisc  Potatoes 226 

Mangles 26 

Mustard.  Aromatic 2G6 

Nice  Dishes  that  all  Farmer  Folks 
can  Have,  105. 

Odd  Washing  Recipes 385 

Peas,  Cooking  in  Milk 246 

.Pickles 306-316 

Pig,  llowto  Roast 420 

Pudding  without  Milk  orEggs...3S6 

Puddii  g  Sauce 62 

Pumpkin  Pies 26 

Raspberries,  Preserving 245 

Rice  Pudding GG-186 

Rolliches,  Tripe .' 3S6 

Scouring  Knives 60-1*45 

Soan 66 

Strawberries,  Preserving 215 

Strawberry  Shortcake 23S 

Sweet  Corn,  Canned 327 

Tea  Stains  on  Table  Linen       1-S6 

Tomatoes 243-1X6-327 

Washing  Dav  Matters,  Letter  on. 145 

Washing  Fluid 26-65 

Washing  Recipes 106 

Water  lees. 306 

Whitewash,  Out-door n>r» 

Whortleberries.  Preserving 245 

Wines,  Domestic .346 

Yeast li)6 
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Among  the  Savages 241 

Apples— Crab,  Hyslop  and  Cherry, 
142  — Crab,  Marengo,  142  — Irish 
Pippin,  G3  — Lord  Suflfeld,  102  — 
Milo,  102— Monte  Bello,  63— Somer- 
set, 102— Sylvester,  21. 

"  A  Snake  Levee." 397 

Aquarium (3).  1S5 

Aquariums,  Plants  for 225 

e 

Baby  Ereeches,  Pattern  of. 25 

Baby  Clothing,  Patterns. 225 

Backing  a  Heavy  Load.- 377 

Bake-keltle 345 

Banks  of  Streams,  Protection  for, 
(5)  256. 

Barn,  A  Farmer's (2) .  .336 

Barn.  A  Three-story (5) .  .137 

Basket  Trick 27 

Beef,  Cutting  up  a  Fore-quarter, 
(5)  96— Slaughtering  on  the  Farm, 
(3)  57. 

Benares,  A  View  in 318 

Bird  Cage,  Rustic 227 

Birds— American  Dipper  or  West- 
ern Ouzel,  1?3— Crested  Grebe,  373 
—  European  and  American  Fla- 
mingoes, 53— Great  Diver  or  Loon, 
373  — Great  Northern  Shrike  or 
Butcher-bird,  220— Horned  Grebe, 
373— Vultnrine  Guinea  Fowl,  253— 
Wood-Ducks,  340. 

Boat  for  Muck 137 

Bouquet  of  Dried  Grasses 385 

Boy  who  Eats  with  his  Elbows.  ..347 

Bracket (2).. 464 

Branding  Cattle ISO 

Budding  the  Grape-vine 142 

Butter,  Stamps  and  Marketing  Tub 

(5)  27. 
Button-hole  Bouquet  Holder 127 

c 

Cattle  —  Ayrault  Fat  Oxen,  81  — 
Branding,  ISO— Cross-bred  Heifer, 
"Lizzie  Huyck,"  333— Devon,  E. 
H.  Hyde's  Herd,  162  —  Head  of 
"Pettypct,"  411  —  Operating  on 
Hard  Milkers,  337— Slaughtering 
on  the  Farm,  (3)  57. 

Cattle  Watering  Apparatus 296 

Center  Table,  Draped 345 

"  Chestnuting." 830 

Chinese  Dryiug  and  Packing  Tea, 
148— Eating  with  Chop-sticks,  2G7 
-Kite-flying,  263.' 


Churn,  Attachment  to 333 

Churns,  Dog  Power  for (2).  .136 

Clothes  Horse,  Unpatented. (2).. 135 

CloLhes-pin  Bag 145 

Clover,  Alsike. 136 

Clover,  Crimson , 197 

"  Collecting  Sea-Fowls'  Eggs."..  .140 
"  Coming  Events  Cast  their  Shadow 

Before,"  260. 

Cord-grass 17 

Cork  Driver  and  Press (3).. 305 

Cork  Ties (3). .305 

Corn.house— Foundation  to 336 

Cranberry  Culture—  Operations 

in,  (3)  302. 
Currant  Cutting 23 

D 

"  Dead  Came  of  the  Season "....401 
Dogs— Trained  Poodle  "Sport"..  67 

Door-closer is 

Drain— Wooden 373 

E 

Egg-hatching— Artificial.. . .  (6) .  .417 


"Fairy  Marauders" ..  .  1S3 

Fence  — Economical,  (2)  99— For 
Flooded  Fields,  (5)  416  —  For 
Heavy  Land,  (4)  217— For  Streams, 
216. 

Ferrets   13 

Filter— Home-made  Family 417 

"Finding  the  Chapter" 436 

Flowers  —  See  also  Plants  — Bear- 
grass,  344— Blue  Passion-flower, 
261—  Diadem  Pink,  24  — Double- 
flowered  Datura,  459— Elegant 
Humca,  311— Entire-leaved  Clema- 
tis, 424— Feathered  Hyacinth,  424 
— Fire-cracker  Plant,462— Fragrant 
Abronia,  141— Fringed  Petunia.  24 
—Japanese  Iris,  384— Jasmine-like 
Eouvardia,  221  — Lungwort,  181— 
Opium  Poppy,  1S1— Scarlet  Cras- 
snla,  224— Thick-leaved  Saxifraga, 
221— The  Twin-leaf,  141— Vellotta 
Purpurea,  ISi— Variegated  Cobsea, 
61— Variegated  Sweet  Alyssum, 
261— Vick's  Striped  Double  Zinnia, 
24— White-spotted  Calla,  349. 

Foot-rest (3) . .463 

Fowls  —  Dominique,  13  — Japanese 

Bantams,  401— Sultans,  133. 
"Fresh  Milk" 361 

C 

Garden— Plans c.. 64-103 


Garden  Seat— A  Shaded 145 

Gates (5J..1S2 

Gate— Dr.  Thornburgh's 453 

Grindstone— Attachment  to 269 

Guinea  Piss — 1ST 

M 

Hare— The  Northern 133 

Harvest  House— The  Small ...  T. .  .S33 
Horses—  Thorough-brcds  of  Clif- 
ton Stud,  202. 
Horses— Wooden  Shoes  for.  .(4)..  138 

Horseshoe  or  King-crab 373 

Housekeeping    Conveniences,     (6} 

16S—  (S)  20S.~ 
House   Plans— (7)   88— (6)   12S— (4) 
21S— (4)  239. 

House  Sewage (2) . .257 

Houses— Warm  Walls  for. ...(4)..  97 

Hospital  for  Animals  in  India 427 

"Hunting in  the  Far  West...  (6)    420 

s 

Ice-house  and  Dairy (4)  .  .370 

Implements  —  Butter-worker,  455 — 
Clod  Crushers,  (4)  56— Corn  Cov- 
erer,  170— Field  Hollers,  (4)  17— 
Harrow,  The  Geildes,  (3)  16— 
Horse-powers,  Home-made,  (3) 
454— Knee  for  Ditching  Plow,  10— 
Holler  Barrow,  202— Koot-washer, 
451— Thistle  Tongues,  (2)  139— Turf 
Cutter,  247. 

Inarching  the  Grape-vine,  (2) 223 

Indian  Jugglers :>S7 

Injection  Apparatus  for  Cattle,  (2) 

S70. 
Insects— Cabbage  Pest,  (4)  422— Gi- 
gantic Digger  Wasp, 3S2— Gigantic 
Water-bug,  61  —  Gladden's  Tick 
Killer,  107— Green-corn  Pest,  (2) 
402— Horse  Bot  and  Bot-fly,  (5)  1T7 
—Ox  Gad-fly,  (2)  296— Sheep,  Grub- 
in-the-Head  (4)  257— Sheep  Scab, 
(3)  250— Sheep  Ticks,  212— Tick 
Fumigator,  207— Tomato  Worm 
and  Cocoons,  317  —  Tube  for 
Smoking,  63  —  Twelve-spotted 
Squash  Beetle,  S02-343. 


Jelly  Bag 


Lamp  Shade... 
Library  Steps 


..(2).. 463 
101 


Lactometer— Titus  Oakes' 253 

Laetouieter — Vom  Hole's 377 

Ladders— Fruit  and    Extension  (3) 
342. 


Maple  Sugar— Apparatus  and  House 

for  making,  S-5S-(4)  97. 

Match  Safes (3).. 42-5 

Maze  at  Central  Park 221 

Milking— Implement  to  cure   hard 

milkers,  (2)  337. 

Mitten  Pattern 115 

Mutton — Dressing  and  Cutting  up, 

(2)  210. 


Opium— Implements  for  Gatherinz, 
(3)  2:22. 

P 

Panther— The  American 93 

Paper  Holder (3).  .463 

Poach  Crate 263 

Perfected  Crown  Grafting.. (3).. 203 
Pheasants— Group  of  Ornamental, 

41. 
Plants— See  also  Flowers  and 
Shrubs—  Achyranthcs  Lindcnii, 
144  —  Bowman's  Boot,  301—  Bur- 
Heed,  261— Caladiums,  a  group  of, 
20— California  Pitcher  Plant,  101— 
Cat-tail,  261— Climbing  Fern,  21— 
Closed  Gentian,  459 —Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium,  144 —  Ivy-leaved 
Toad-Flax,  1-14— Madder,  4G0- 
Marsh  Marigold,  104— Variegate  d 
Grassy  Calamus,  JS4  — Vegetable 
Caterpillar,  101— Vegetable  Snail, 
104— Vegetable  Worms,  103. 

Potato— A  Native 384 

Poultry— See  also  Fowls.— Crested 

Turkey, 53— Duck  Coop,  2C9— Glass 

covered  Buu  for  Early  Chickens, 

(2)  50. 

Prairie-Dogs 413 


Babbit— The  Gray 173 

Bat  Trap 25 

Reptiles— Box  Tortoise,  253—  Bull- 
Frog,  213  — Cricket-Frog,  213  — 
Muhlcnburg's  Tortoise,  2'3— Pick- 
erel-Frog, 213— Spotted  Tortoise, 
233. 

"  Returning  from  the  Hunt." 300 

Hoof  Gardens  or  Greenhouses  (3j343 
Rustic-work  Structures (4).. 453 

s 

Sea  Otter 293 

"Severe  Weather." 1 


Sheep— Dipping  for  Ticks  and  Scab. 
(4)  212— Grub-in-the-nead,  (4)  257 
—Maple-Shade  Cotswolds  in  their 
Fleeces,  231— Scab-mite,  (3)  256— 
Ticks,  Apparatus  for  killing,  167. 

Shoe-blacking  Stand 65 

Shrubs— Bladder  Senna,  341— Chaste 
Tree,  121— Double-flowering  Black- 
berry,   42 1 —  Virginia    Itea,    SSI — 
White-fruited  Pyracanth,  331. 
Smoke-house  and  Ash-house. .  (2)455 

"  Smoking  out  Squirrels." 1ZS 

Spartina  or  Cord-grass 17 

Squaws  collecting  the  Prairie  Ap- 
ple, 213. 

Steam-Engine  for  Boys 461 

Strawberries— Black  Do  fiance,  301— 
Late  Prolific,  304— Nicanor,  304— 
Rubis,  304. 

Strawberry  Runners  in  Pots 264 

Street  Scene  ia  Canton.  103 

Street  Toys (2) .  .107 

Swine— Esses,  121— Roofed  Hog-peu 
Yard,  f.G. 

South  Sea  Island 451 

Swivel  Clevis 337 

T 

Tail-board  Fastenings (2} .  .217 

Terraced  Propagating  Tot. .  (2)..  183 

"The  Book  of  Life" 308 

"The  Corn-stalk  Fiddle. " 3SS 

"The  Pioneer  of  the  Train" 68 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  " 321 

"  The  Story-Teller  " 465 

"  The  Thrashing  Machine  of  Xew 
Mexico,"  100. 

"The  Young  Photographer" 2S 

Thatching— Straw  Carrier 374 

Tree  labels 22 

Trees— The  Mezquit 301 

Trellises  for  Tomatoes (2). .182 

Turkey— Crested 53 


Veal— How  to  Cut  up (3).. 177 

Vegetables — Asparagus  Planting,  22 
—  Cabbage,  Early  Wyman,  21  — 
Edible  Polymuia,  143  — Egyptian 
Beet,  61— Sweet  Potato  "on  a 
Bender,"  406— Trophy  Tomato,445. 
Vine  Protector 127 


Water  Pipes (3). .207 

Wheelbarrow— Broad-wheeled...  337 

White  Whale  or  Beluga 293 

"  Winning  his  Flumes  " 228 

Wolverine 451 
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"SEVERE     WEATH 

The  shepherds  of  the  mountainous  regions 
are  liable  to  have  their  flocks  exposed,  both  on 
the  coming-  on  of /winter  and  in  the  spring,  to 
storms  of  great  severity  accompanied  by  rain, 
snow  and  cold,  and  often  by  driving  wind 
which  allows  no  escape  from  cold  or  wet.  Even 
so  hardy  an  animal  as  the  Highland  sheep  often 
suffers  greatly.  Separated  from  the  flock, 
weighed  down  by  their  ice-loaded  fleeces,  weak- 
ened by  lack  of  food,  and  chilled  through  and 
through,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  most  vigorous 
sometimes  give  up  in  their  struggle  with  the 
elements,  and  die.  When  the  storm  breaks  away 
or  a  lull  for  a  few  hours  conies,  then  is  exercis- 
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E  R." — From  a  Painting  by  R.  Ansdeli..— 

cd  the  sagacity  of  that  most  intelligent  of  brutes, 
the  shepherd  dog.  Every  old  country  in  the  agri- 
culture of  which  sheep  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture, has  its  own  race  or  breed  of  shepherd 
dogs.  Those  used  in  mountainous  regions  re- 
semble each  other  a  good  deal,  because  the  same 
arduous  duties  are  required  of  them.  They 
must  be  intelligent,  kind,  hardy  and  docile,  of 
good  size,  fleet,  well  coated,  and  enduring.  The 
most  remarkable  instances  of  intelligence  have 
been  manifested  by  females.  Wc  are  most  famil- 
iar with  the  English  and  Scotch  shepherd  dogs. 
The  latter,  called  the  Oolly,  is  the  breed  of  tin- 
dog  in  the  engraving.  These, like  other  shepherd 
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dogs,  are  from  their  birth  familiar  with  sheep. 
They  have  the  constant  companionship  of  the 
shepherds  and  manifest  the  strongest  attachment 
for  their  master,  generally  being  entirely  indiffer- 
ent to  other  men.  Their  care  of  the  flock  is  not 
a  cultivated  natural  impulse,  nor  second  nature, 
even  after  centuries  of  breeding,  but  simply  a 
busiuess  to  which  they  are  trained  and  in  which 
they  find  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  their  ■wonderful  sagacity,  aided  by  remark- 
able powers  of  vision  and  scent,  and  probably 
also  of  hearing.  Untrained  they  make  affection- 
ate, companionable  dogs,  quick  to  learn  tricks, 
and  to  understand  language  addressed  to  them. 
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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1870. 

It  was  wise  in  tlie  Ancients  to  begin  their  social 
year  in  January.  The  Jewish  year  begins  in  Sep- 
tember ;  the  Mohammedan  in  May ;  the  Ecclesias- 
tical at  "Advent,"  about  the  first  of  December ; 
and  our  National  or  Civil  year  ou  the  4th  of  July. 
At  no  time  have  farmers,  gardeners,  professional 
or  business  men  so  much  leisure  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  closing  year,  and  to  begin  aright 
the  new  as  at  this  season,  when  traffic  is,  in 
a  measure,  suspended,  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
when  the  hours  of  light  are  few,  and  the  even- 
ings are  long.  "We  are  receiving  the  income 
from  the  harvest  in  one  way  or  another,  or  know 
what  to  calculate  upon,  in  a  measure,  at  least; 
weeks  must  pass  before  the  activity  of  field  work 
presses  us  again,  and  we  have  time  to  prepare  for 
a  successful  year.  Success  does  not  come  unsought, 
at  least  not  to  farmers  following  their  ordinary 
avocations.  It  must  be  won  by  well-studied  plans, 
and  thorough  preparations,  judiciously  carried  out. 
To  plan  and  prepare  is,  therefore,  the  most  import- 
ant work  for  January.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  make 
an  exception  to  this  statement  in  favor  of  that 
mental  culture  for  which  the  winter  offers  such 
opportunities.  Nothing  is  so  important  to  a 
farmer,  as  a  man,  as  to  be  well  informed, — as  a 
farmer,  he  may  be  tolerably  successful,  without 
education  except  in  the  routine  and  labor  of  his 
profession,  but  every  year  makes  it  harder  for  those 
farmers  who  depend  exclusively  on  native  wit  and 
innate  shrewdness,  and  easier  for  those  who  study 
farming,  aud  follow  their  profession  with  all  the 
aids  they  can  get,  with  the  printed  experience  of  a 
thousand  neighbors,  the  best  thoughts  of  men  of 
science,  and  the  best  implements  and  methods  they 
can  afford  to  get  and  learn,  and  can  carry  out  to  use. 

Hints  A. front  Work. 

We  assume  that  the  regular  labors  of  the  field 
are  suspended  by  cold  weather ;  if  otherwise,  and 
we  occasionally  have  winter's  when,  even  in  Penn- 
sylvania, plowing  may  be  done  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  no  hint  from  us  will  be  needed  to  remind 
farmers  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  properly 
called  spring  work,  which  may  be  done,  greatly  to 


the  relief  of  the  men  and  teams  in  March  aud 
April.  Now  and  then,  however,  times  occur  when 
the  ground  is  bare,  and  stones  are  loose,  and  these 
offer  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  to  pick 
up  stones  and  lay  them  in  heaps,  or  haul  them  off 
at  once  from  the  fields  to  where  they  may  be  used. 

The  Workshop. — The  winter  affords  time  to  work 
a  good  deal  at  repairing  tools,  making  and  mend- 
ing articles,  and  if  one  has  a  room  which  may  be 
warmed  and  lighted,  and  with  a  good  work-bench, 
furnished  with  common  carpenters'  tools,  a  solder- 
ing iron,  a  little  kit  of  saddlers'  tools,  some  leather, 
rivets,  etc.,  it  will  be  found  a  very  attractive  place 
for  the  boys  ;  and  not  only  would  there  be  a  good 
deal  of  good  work  done,  but  good  habits  formed, 
aud  skill  gained,  worth  a  great  many  dollars  more 
than  an  expensively  fitted  up  work-shop  would  cost. 

Frost  and  Snow. — Never  delay  path-making  and 
road-breaking  after  every  fall  of  snow.  The  work  is 
much  lighter,  and  it  is  better  done.  Never  trust 
to  mild  nights,  and  leave  the  water  standing  in 
pumps  or  pipes.  Sudden  changes  of  weather,  with 
accompanying  damage,  occur  without  warning. 

Building  may  often  be  done  by  contract  in  winter 
cheaper  than  in  warm  weather,  especially  if  the 
contracts  be  made  in  the  autumn;  but  builders 
will  give  moderate  figures  for  good  work,  if  one 
can  present  well-made  plans  and  specifications  early 
in  the  new  year,  and  give  them  time  to  do  the  fin- 
ishing after  the  house  is  enclosed,  and  the  roof  on, 
when  their  other  work  does  not  press  upon  them. 

Timber. — Cut  and  haul  to  the  saw-mill.  In  se- 
lecting trees,  take  such  as  have  nealy  stopped 
growing,  but  are  still  sound  and  healthy.  Such 
wood  is  quite  as  good  as  that  which  is  growing 
fast,  and  stiffer.  Young  timber  is  clastic,  old  is 
stiff;  that  which  has  stopped  growing,  and  has 
many  dead  limbs,  is  brash,  though  good  for  fuel. 

lee. — Those  who  have  ice-houses  should  not  neg- 
lect to  fill  them  whenever  sufficient  thickness  of  ice 
forms  to  make  it  possible  to  handle  it  economically. 
At  the  lowest  latitude  where  ice-houses  are  fouud, 
and  where  ice  is  usually  gathered,  it  often  happens 
that  good  ice  can  be  obtained  only  for  a  very  few 
days.  lee  one  inch  thick  may  fce  very  profitably 
handled,  being  dragged  out  upon  a  clean  platform, 
running  into  the  water,  and  from  this  shoveled 
into  carts.  It  should  bb  packed  by  pounding  into 
as  solid  a  mass  as  possible  in  the  ice-house.  An 
intermixture  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  pure, 
fresh-fallen  snow  is  an  advantage  if  it  be  well 
pouuded.  When  thick  ice  cau  be  obtained,  chip 
off  all  the  porous  snow-ice,  and  pack  only  the 
clearest,  filling  the  crevices  with  fine  ice  chipped 
from  the  top  of  each  layer.     Cut  the  cakes  to  fit. 

Horses  ought  to  have  good  cleaning  and  regular 
exercise.  If  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  give 
them  a  run  of  an  hour  or  two  in  a  well-fenced  lot, 
one  at  a  time — if  there  is  any  danger  of  their  kick- 
ing each  other — every  fair  day.  Don't  scrimp  in 
bedding;  you  will  lose  nothing,  but  gain,  in  the 
less  amount  of  food  a  horse  will  need  if  kept  warm. 
Close  stables  must  be  well  ventilated.  Direct  the 
blacksmith  to  put  the  best  and  toughest  steel  into 
the  caulks,  so  welded  on  that  they  will  not  tear  out. 
The  caulks  should  be  thick,  so  that  they  may  be 
sharpened  when  necessan'  several  times  without 
the  necessity  of  renewing  tl»e  shoes. 

Mares  and  ColU. — Brood  mares  are  liable  to  injury 
from  slipping  on  the  ice,  aud  they  ought  to  be 
kept  sharp-shod  if  used,  and  kept  off  from  icy 
paths  when  exercised  or  led  to  water.  Similar  care 
must  be  had  for  colts  in  giving  them  exercise.  The 
winter  is  a  favorable  season  to  break  and  train 
young  horses.  In  all  exercise  for  the  purpose  of 
training  a  horse,  remember  he  is  an  animal  of  con- 
siderable powers  of  reason,  of  great  natural  cau- 
tion, of  excellent  memory,  and  of  almost  uncon- 
trollable curiosity,  and  work  upon  these  faculties. 
The  horse  is  never  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  of 
a  new  and  stramre  thing  unless  he  smells  and  rubs  it 
with  his  nose.     This  he  must  do  voluntarily. 

Oxen,  if  used  upon  snowy  or  icy  roads,  must  be 
well  shod,  and  kept  sharp. 

Coies. — Feed  well,  so  as  to  keep  them   in  good 
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condition,  and  rather  gaining  than  falling  off  in 
flesh.  Milk  to  within  six  -weeks  of  calving  before 
beginning  to  dry  off.  Should  cow-s  calve  during 
this  month,  provide  warm,  well-littered  box  stalls. 
Cows  with  calf  should  have  some  grain — corn-meal, 
bran,  or  oil-meal.  They  do  better,  calve  easier, 
have  better  calves,  and  give  more  and  better  milk. 

Young  Cattle. — Give  yonng  cattle  all  the  corn- 
stalks and  hay  they  want  to  eat,  and  with  good 
shelter  they  will  thrive.  If  lousy,  wash  them  with 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  carbolic,  soap,  fol- 
lowing the  directions  accompanying  the  package. 

Beeves  should  have  warm,  quarters,  where  they 
will  not  be  excited  or  disturbed  by  occurrences 
about  them,  and  should  be  fed,  if  for  the  spring- 
market,  with  all  that  they  will  eat  of  com  and  oil- 
meal  mixed,  and  with  roots  and  hay,  to  give  va- 
riety, or  with  other  fattening  feed.  Quick  fatten- 
ing is  the  most  profitable,  and  they  need  very  little 
exercise,  if  any,  so  long  as  they  have  good  appetites. 

Slteep  which  are  fed  for  slaughter  need  to  be 
sorted,  so  that  the  stronger  ones  shall  not  get 
more  grain  thau  is  their  share,  or  than  is  good  for 
them.  Sheep  are  easily  thrown  "  off  their  feed  " 
by  over-feeding.  Give  turnips  and  oil-cake  with 
corn,  and  occasionally  hemlock  boughs,  if  these 
can  be  easily  got ;  all  sheep  are  fond  of  them,  and 
they  are  a  healthy  variation  of  their  diet.  Examine 
all  sheep  for  ticks,  lice,  and  scab,  and,  if  necessary, 
apply  carbolic  soap  in  the  form  of  strong  suds, 
thrown  into  the  parted  fleece  through -a  quill  in  the 
cork  of  a  bottle ;  it  will  keep  the  vermin  in  check. 

Swine. — The  high  price  of  pork  will  tempt 
farmers  to  get  their  store  pigs  in  condition  for 
slaughter.  This  is  not  worth  while  unless  you 
have  abundant  provision  made  for  a  large  stock  of 
young  ones.  Sows  will  eat  good  clover  hay  and 
corn-stalks,  if  sweet,  and  may  be  kept  in  good 
order  on  comparatively  little  feed  besides. 

TtmUry. — Eggs  are  high.  The  flesh  of  poultry 
brings  a  fair  price  except  when  a  glutted  market 
is  followed  by  a  thaw  at  this  season.  To  secure 
eggs  in  winter,  fowls  must  have  light  quarters, 
where  they  may  spend  not  only  the  night  but  se- 
vere days  in  comfort,  protected  from  both  cold  and 
wind.  Light  baru-cellars  or  enclosed  "hovels," 
where  manure  is  thrown  from  the  stables,  are 
places  which  almost  every  farmer  can  arrange. 
Feed  well;  watch  for  roup,  or  any  snch  disease; 
remove  wheezing  fowls  or  those  witli  colds,  and 
give  them  tonic  and  stimulating  diet.  Give  fowls 
soft  feed — mashed  potatoes  with  meal  or  wheat 
screenings,  swelled  oats,  or  cracked  corn,  well 
soaked,  during  the  day,  mingling  it  with  cayenne 
pepper  now  and  then,  and  feeding  corn,  barley, 
buckwheat,  or  other  hard  feed  at  evening.  Water 
ought  not  to  freeze  in  the  hen-house  except  on  the 
severest  nights,  and  the  house,  roosts  aud  nest- 
boxes  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  in  the  spring  or 
summer.      Dry    earth   is   nseful   as   a   deodorizer. 

-m-» -=*-£«=. .-* 

"Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

As  we  commence  our  monthly  notes  for  another 
year,  it  is  with  the  accompaniments  of  a  rousing 
fire  within,  and  the  music  of  sleigh-bells  without. 
It  is  now  the  time  for  fireside  horticulture.  We 
do  not  now  allude  to  window  plants,  but  to  the 
horticulturist  himself.  Out-door  work  is,  for  the 
most  part,  "laid  by,"  and  now  is  the  time  when 
the  cultivator  himself  needs  to  have  his  brain  turned 
over  aud  fertilized.  It  is  necessary  to  change  ideas 
as  well  as  seed,  aud  many  a  sound  old  stock  of  ex- 
perience would  bear  all  the  better  fruit  if  it  could 
be  engrafted  with  some  new  notion.  Let  the  journ- 
als which  were,  put  aside  half  read,  at  the  season 
when  work  was  pressing,  lie  brought  out  for  thor- 
ough perusal.  See  if  you  have  the  best  and  latest 
work  on  the  branch  you  are  most  interested  in. 
There  are  but  few  books  upon  horticulture  so 
stupid  that  a  wide-awake  man  cannot  get  a  good 
idea  from  them.  There  are  but  few  cultivators  but 
have  some  experiences  that  are  worth  learning — 
and  What  better  way  is  there  in  which  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  thau  to  begin  with  your 
neighbor  and  compare  notes  witli  him?    So  with 


reading,  visiting,  and  planning,  the  days  which  are 
too  rigorous  for  out-door  work,  may  be  made 
among  the  most  profitable  of  the  year. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Animals  must  be  kept  out  of  young  orchards. 
Tight  fences  and  securely  closed  gates  will  do  much 
to  exclude  domestic  animals,  including  man. 

Jlice  and  Babbits  are  the  most  troublesome 
among  the  wild  animals.  Tramp  down  the  light 
snows  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Sprinkle 
blood  near  the  base  of  each  tree,  to  keep  off  rab- 
bits. See  item  in  "Basket"  on  the  use  of  corn- 
stalks for  the  purpose. 

Cions  can  be  cut  if  the  trees  are  not  frozen  ;  mark, 
and   store    in  sawdust  or  moss   in  a  cool  cellar. 

Pmning. — Though  winter  pruning  is  objected  to 
by  good  authorities,  if  we  had  an  old  orchard  that 
needed  treatment,  we  should  go  at  it  iu  winter 
when  there  is  plenty  of  time.  Painting  over  large 
wounds,  or  covering  them  with  melted  grafting 
wax  will  prevent  injury  from  rotting.  If  trees  are 
properly  shaped  when  young,  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  do  much  pruning. 

Insects. — One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  orchard- 
ist  is  the  Tent-caterpillar,  but  it  is,  fortunately, 
one  of  the  easiest  to  keep  in  cheek.  The  eggs  may 
now  be  seen  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  glued  iu  a 
broad  band-like  cluster.  Remove  the  eggs  and 
there  will  be  no  caterpillars,  as  another  crop  will 
not  be  laid  until  uext  summer.  A  pole  pruning 
implement  of  some  kind   is  convenient   for  this. 

Jfanure  may  be  spread  upon  the  orchard.  We 
sometimes  see  trees  manured  by  a  heap  placed  direct- 
ly around  the  trunk,  where,  if  not  a  positive  injury, 
it  is  of  no  use.     Spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Those  who  have  only  a  limited  space  must  plant 
their  fruits  aud  vegetables  as  they  best  cau ;  but 
where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  by  all  means 
have  a  separate  garden  for  small  fruits  aud  dwarf 
and  other  trees  of  small  growth.  It  is  impossible 
to  grow  vegetables  properly  in  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  trees  and  larire  shrubs  ;  besides  this,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  likely  to  suffer  for  the  want  of 
proper  nutriment.  Select  a  well-sheltered  spot, 
with  good  deep  soil ;  drain  if  necessary,  and  set  it 
apart  as  a  fruit  garden.  Strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  pears,  etc.,  can  be 
produced  in  abundant  supply.  Were  small  fruits 
in  abundauce,  there  would  be  fewer  discussions 
of  the  question,  "  Why  do  boys  leave  the  farm  ?" 

A  mild  spell  will  allow  of  the  pruning  of  such 
grape-vines  and  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  as 
were  left   at  the  regular  autumu   pruning. 

Kitchen    (warden. 

At  the  North  we  can  do  but  little  this  mouth, 
except  when  vegetables  are  forced  under  glass.  In 
Southern  States  the  hardy  vegetables  may  be  sown 
whenever  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  the 
temperature  averages  about  45°.  The  beet,  carrot, 
parsnip,  parsley,  cauliflower,  radish,  turnip,  onion, 
leek,  cress,  spinach,  cabbage,  etc.,  are  hardy. 

Seeds. — If  the  seed  be  poor  in  qualitj'j  or  not  true 
to  its  kind,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  Look  over 
the  stock  on  hand,  and  reject  all  about  the  identity 
which  there  is  any  doubt.  The  vitality  is  easily 
tried  by  planting  a  given  number  in  a  box  of  earth, 
and  keeping  in  a  warm  room  until  they  germinate. 
If  three-fourths  come  up,  the  seed  may  be  consid- 
ered good.  Decide  early  what  seeds  are  wanted, 
and  order.  Stick  to  tested  kinds  for  the  maiu 
crop,  and  invest  in  novelties  for  experiment  only. 

Manure. — The  heaps  should  be  turned  over  when 
the  steam  issues  copiously.  Cart  manure  to  those 
points  where  it  will  be  handy  for  use. 

Hot-beds  arc  to  be  prepared  for.  Sashes  may  need 
repairs  in  the  way  of  painting  and  glazing.  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  they  may  be  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  safest  rule  for  all  latitudes  is  to  start 
the  hot-bed  six  weeks  before  the  time  at  which 
the  plants  can  be  set  out  with  safety. 

Siram  .Vats  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  glass  of 


the  hot-beds   during   cool   uights.     We   have   fre- 
quently given  directions  for  making  them. 

Cold-Frames. — If  the  snow  covers  them  while  the 
plants  are  frozen  it  need  not  be  removed,  but  if  the 
weather  is  mild  wlieu  the  fall  takes  place,  it  should 
be  swept  off.  Give  air  every  mild  day,  and  endea- 
vor to  keep  the  plants  as  dormant  as  possible. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Many  plans  for  the  improvement  of  places  will 
be  formed.  If  one  has  abundant  means,  and  but 
little  knowledge  of  such  matters,  it  will  be  safest 
for  him  to  employ  some  landscape-gardener  of  ac- 
knowledged taste  to  lay  out  his  grounds.  The 
great  mass  of  people  are,  however,  obliged  to  both 
plan  and  execute  themselves.  To  such  our  advice 
is,  do  not  attempt  too  much  in  the  way  of  adorn- 
ment at  once.  Do  not  copy  the  plans  for  expensive 
places  which  will  be  difficult  to  carry  out,  and 
which,  if  laid  out,  are  not  likely  to  he  kept  in 
order.  Make  a  plan  of  the  place  as  it  is,  and  sec 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  as  many  of  its  present  features  as  are 
desirable.  Houses  are  generallv  set  too  near  the 
road,  which  much  restricts  the  space  iu  front,  and 
this  space  is  generally  divided  by  a  path  directly 
from  the  road  to  the  front  door.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  a  side  entrance  from  the  road  cau  be  so 
arranged  as  to  avoid  breaking- up  the  space  directly 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  thus  a  lawn  of  moderate 
dimensions  can  be  had.  A  smooth,  level  lawn  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  provided  for.  Make  only  such 
paths  as  are  necessary,  and  if  pleasing  curves  cau 
be  given  to  them,  it  is  better  than  to  have  them 
straight.  Shrubs,  trees,  and  flower  beds  are  to  be 
provided  for,  and  for  these  no  definite  directions 
can  be  given.  A  common  mistake  is  to  so  surround 
the  house  with  trees  that  distant  views  are  quite 
shut  out.  A  little  judicious  cutting  away  will 
often  open  a  beautiful  landscape  to  view.  All  such 
plans  should  be  made  long  in  advance  of  the  work- 
ing season,  and  be  well  considered  in  all  their  rela- 
tions before  the  work  of  laying  out  is  commenced. 

JPta7tts  in  pits,  cold-frames,  and  cellars,  should  be 
looked  to,  and  aired  when  the  weather  will  allow. 
Plants  thus  stored  will  seldom  need  water,  but 
should  they  become  very  dry,  give  a  small  quantity. 

Hustic  Work  will  afford  interesting  employment 
for  those  who  have  some  taste  aud  mechanical 
skill.  Seats,  flower  stands,  and  the  like,  can  be 
made  out  of  very  unpromising  material.  Cedar, 
Laurel,  the  Wild  Grape,  and  others,  afford  available 
stuff  for  the  purpose. 

Stakes,  Labels,  and  all  garden  conveniences, 
should  be  prepared  in  advance  in  abundant  supply. 

Green-bouse  and  WiudoM'    Plants. 

The  temperature  of  the  green-house,  where 
plants  arc  expected  to  grow  and  flower,  should 
reach  60  or  65'  in  the  daytime,  and  may  sink  10  or 
15°  lower  at  night.  If  plants  arc  only  stored  for  the 
winter  away  from  frost,  then  the  night  temperature 
may  go  down  to  within  a  few  deirrees  of  freezing. 

Ventilation  is  to  be  given  whenever  it  can  be  done 
without  injury  by  cold.  Plants  in  rooms  suffer 
greatly  for  the  want  of  fresh  air,  and  the  success 
with  plants  in  modern,  close-built  houses,  is  much 
more  rare  than  it  used  to  be  in  less  carefully  closed 
structures.  In  providing  for  a  change  of  air, 
sudden  chilling  of   the    plants   must    be   avoided. 

Dust  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  health 
of  house  plants.  The  table  on  which  the  plants 
stand  may  be  so  arranged  that  wires  or  rods,  to 
support  a  cloth,  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  thus 
provide  a  dust  protector  while  sweeping  is  being 
done.    Shower  the  plants  as  often  as  practicable 

Tnsects. — The  Grcn-fly,  or  Aphis,  and  the  Red- 
spider  are  the  principal  insects  that  infest  lion-. 
plants.  The  first  is  to  he  treated  to  abundant 
smoking  with  tobacco,  and  the  other  wiil  soon  be 
rid  of  if  the  foliage  is  thoroughly  wetted  everyday. 

Water  only  when  the  earth  shows  signs  of  dry- 
ness. More  plant-  are  injured  by  over  watering 
than  by  too  little  water. 

Bulbs  will  now  be  coming  forward.  Give  plenty 
ef  light.     Cut  away  the  flowers  as  mi™  as  th«v  fade 
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DID     IT    PAY? 

The  other  day  we  sent  to  one  gentleman  in 
Ohio :  a  beautiful  $100  Lady's  Gold  Watch,  a 
Splendid  Tea  Set  of  six  pieces,  a  Great  Diction- 
ary, and  a  Breach-Loading  Pocket  J&jle — all  as  a 
present  in  return  for  274  subscribers  for  1870 
which  he  had  gathered  in  a  brief  time.  Did  it 
Pay  him  ?  Whether  or  not  it  paid  us  is  our 
look  out.  We  are  doing  such  things  all  the 
time,  and  shall  keep  on  doing  so.*  Will  it  pay 
those  who  subscribed  $1.50  each  to  have  this 
journal  before  them  all  the  year?  They  thought 
so,  and  we  shall  take  good  care  that  it  does. 

This  journal  clashes  with  nothing  else.  It  is  all  origin- 
al and  valuable  to  every  person  in  City,  Village  and 
Country— NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST— yes, 
EVERYWHERE.  An  intelligent  Louisiana  gentleman 
called  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  up  an  edition  for  the  far 
South,  leaving  out  some  articles  and  inserting  <;'iers  on 
Southern  topics.  But  after  looking  through  seve  al  hack 
numbers  he  could  not  And  anything  he  wor.'.d  omit. 
We'll  try  and  get  in  more  special  information  for  pecu- 
liar Southern  crops,  and  modes  of  cultivation,  as  needed. 

But  the  above  is  only  one  case.  Splendid 
Premiums  are  going  out  daily  to  all  parts  of 
this  country,  and  to  other  lands.  There  are  in 
this  country  27,107  Post-Offices,  and  wherever 
there  are  people  enough  for  a  Post-Office,  there 
are  enough  to  make  up  a  large  orsmall  Premium 
Club — people,  too,  who  would  be  benefited  far 
more  than  its  cost.  It  only  needs  some  enter- 
prising person  to  show  and  explain  the  paper, 
to  get  the  names,  and  receive  the  premium  free. 
Suppose  YOU  do  it,  reader. 

Lack  of  money  is  a  standard  excuse  from  those  asked 
to  subscribe.  But  the  price  of  one  egg  or  two  a  week, 
produced  or  saved,  will  pay  for  the  paper.  Less  than  a 
pound  of  meat  per  month,  or  a  pound  of  sugar,  saved  or 
economized,  will  do  the  same,  while  the  household  hints 
will  help  to  economize  many  pounds,  and  will  give  better 
and  moi-e  healthful  food  at  diminished  cost-.  A  cheap 
cigar  saved  weekly  will  pay  for  the  paper,  while  the  hints 
about  culture,  etc.,  will  secure  better  crops,  by  many 
dollars  in  value. 

Reader,  YOU  can  get  a  good  premium  for 
a'  little  work.  Try  it.  You  may  not  get  a 
large  one  at  first,  but  you  can  "  break  ground  " 
this  year,  and  every  cop3r  now  introduced  will 
open  the  way  for  a  great  increase  next  year. 

*  EXPl AN ATIOJf .— Paper,  press-work,  and  mail- 
ing, cost  about  $1  for  each  subscriber.  20,000  circulation 
(a  very  large  one)  leaves  only  $5000  for  office,  editing, 
engravings,  etc.,  if  subscribers  average  $1.25  each,  in- 
cluding clubs.  OUR  100,000  to  200,000  circulation  leaves 
us  $40,000  to  $50,000  for  collecting  information,  engrav- 
ings, etc,  and  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  paper  as  we  hare 
done.  We  spend  all  the  subscription  money  on  the  paper, 
and  many  thousand  dollars  more.  The  large  circulation 
induces  good  advertisers  to  pay  us  enough  to  give  the 
premiums,  and  have  our  profits  left.  More  subscribers 
give  us  more  advertising  money,  and  thus  we  can  give 
more  premiums,  and  that  gets  more  subscribers ;  and  so 
we  go  on,  and  every  body  is  benefited.  All  expenses  of 
getting  up  and  carrying  on  the  Journal,  (aside  from,  pa- 
per, press-work,  and  mailing. 1  are  not  greater-  for  half  a 
million,  than  for  half  a  thousand  subscribers;  so  the 
larger  the  circulation,  the  more  we  can  give  for  the  money. 


YOU  CAN  GET: 


A  Good  Watch — Free  of  Cost — a  gen- 
uine $40.00  American  Waltham  Watch,  with  heavy 
3-ounee  Hunting-case — a  capital  time-piece  that 
will  last  through  life,  by  sending  50  subscribers  for 
the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  or  150  at 
$1  each.     (See  No.  64  in  Premium  list,  next  page.) 

OR— :  ALaay's  <jioi<]  Watch  Free— 

a  splendid  article  of  Waltham  make,  sold  usually 
for  $100  or  more,  and  beautiful  as  a  present  to 
any  Lady,  by  sending  110  subscribers  at  the 
regular  price  of  $1.50  a  year.     Others  have  done  so. 

OR—:    A  CJreat   SMctionary  Free — 

the  best  in  the  world — containing  185-fl  great  8- 
column  pages,  with  many  hundred  engravings,  and 
giving  every  word  in  our  language,  correctly  divided 
and  spelled,  with  much  information,  by  sending 
only  18  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  58  at  $1  each  ! 

OR — :   A   Sewing'  Machine   Free — a 

first-rate  one,  your  choice  of  three  kinds;  the  best 
wife-saver,  health-saver,  money-saver,  board-saver 
— much  wanted  in  every  house,  by  sending  60  to  70 
subscribers  (see  table)  at  $1.50  each  ;  or  340  to  275 
at  $1  each — easily  obtained  in  most  neighborhoods. 

Or — :    (iood  Seeds  Free — fortyyarieti.es 

of  first-rate  garden  seed,  enough  for  almost  any 
garden,  (or,  lOO  kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds) 
delivered  to  you  free :  Only  13  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  37  at  $1  each,  will  bring  the  seeds. 

OR—:     Splendid    Breeding-    Sheep 

Free — cither  Cotswold  or  Southdowns,  thorough- 
bred, raised  by  the  best  breeders.  These  sheep  will 
multiply  and  diffuse  their  excellent  qualities  very 
rapidly,  and  one  or  more  of  them  should  be  intro- 
duced into  every  neighborhood  raising  sheep  :  A 
club  of  100  to  210  subscribers  will  secure  one  of  them 
free!    (See  Nos.  13  to  20  in  Table  of  Premiums.) 

OR—:  The  newest  and  best  Potato 
Free — two  pounds  of  "Bresee's  King  of  the 
Earlies,"  which  is  promised  to  eclipse  even  the 
Early  Rose !  Two  pounds  of  these  will  soon  multi- 
ply to  a  large  stock.  Only  5  subscribers  will  bring 
you  a  post-paid  2-lb.  parcel  of  these  new  potatoes. 

OR—:    The  best  Figs  as>d  Poultry 

Free — the  best  home-bred,  and  imported  speci- 
mens ;  warranted  pure  by  the  reliable  breeders  who 
supply  them  for  these  premiums.  Clubs  of  sub- 
scribers, numbering  22  to  66  names,  will  secure 
these  animals  without  charge,  and  they  are  worth 
securing!     (See  No".  21  to  28  in  Premium  Table.) 

Or—:    A  Washing-  Machine   Free— 

the  best  one  yet  made :  Send  21  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  or70  at$leach.    Multitudes  have  secured  this. 

OR—:  A  si 5 OO  to  S700  Shorthorn 
Btu  1 1  Free— a  superb, thorough-bred  animal. from 
Jas.  O.  Sheldon's  Herd,  the  finest  one  in  the  world 


— an  animal  that  will  soon  increase  the  value  of  the 
stock  in  a  neighborhood  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Let  the  farmers  of  any  neigh- 
borhood combine  and  raise  425  to  580  subscribers, 
and  own  the  bull  in  common :  Or  one  person  may 
raise  the  Club  and  he  will  soon  derive  a  fine  in- 
come from  the  animal.     (See  Premiums  1  to  3.  i 

OR—:  An  Ayrshire  Rail  Free — a  fine 
thorough-bred  auimal  raised  by  Wm.  Birnie,  which 
will  soon  show  marked  results  in  the  improvement 
of  the  stock  in  a  neighborhood  :  Send  120  to  210  sub- 
scribers at  $1.50,  all  of  which  may  be  easily  gathered. 

OR—:  The  Best  Clothes  Wringer 
Free — one  of  the  most  valuable  Housekeepers' 
Helps  ever  invented — one  which  will  repay  its  cost 
every  few  weeks,  and  keep  on  doing  so — both  in 
saving  labor  and  savins:  garments :  Only  18  sub- 
scribers are  needed  to  get  this  Clot  lies  wringer  free ! 

OR — :  A  Melodeosi  Free — one  of  tiie 
best  made  in  the  world,  one  of  long-proved  excel- 
lence— a  delightful  thing  to  have  in  the  house,  in 
the  school-room,  and  in  the  church  where  an  organ 
can  not  be  afforded:  Send  78  or  138  subscribers. 
(See  Nos.  60,  61,  in  Table  of  Premiums,  next  page.) 


OR—:    A  Superb  Tea    Set   Free— six 

pieces,  of  splendid  pattern,  real  substantial,  durable 
double  silver-plated, — not  dressed  up  silver- washed 
stuff:    Only  66  subscribers  will  secure  this  free  ! 


OR—:  An  Alderney  or  Beroa  Ball 
Free — very  fine  thorough-bred  animals,  profitable 
to  the  owners, -and  they  will  add  many  times  their 
cost  to  the  value  of  the  stock  where  they  are  used. 
A  club  of  120  to  365  subscribers  will  bring  one  of 
these  animals.   (See  Nos.  7  to  12  in  Premium  Table. ) 

OR—:  The  Piano  that  Beats  the 
World — (Steinway's  of  course.)  One  Lady  se- 
cured Five  of  these,  worth  $3,350.06,  between 

Sept.,  1868,  and  July  last,  by  sending  subscribers 
to  the  American  Agriculturist.  Hundreds  of  other 
ladies  may  easily  secure  at  least  one.  Hundreds  of 
others  may  secure  the  lower-priced  but  excellent 
Colibri  Piano.     (See  Nos.  62,  63,  in  Premium  Table. ) 

OR — :  Good  Tools  Free — not  poor-tem- 
pered, iron  things,  but  of  the  very  best  quality— a 
whole  assortment  of  more  than  fifty  pieces,  just 
sneh  as  are  really  useful  for  yourself,  and  you  r  sons, 
on  the  farm,  and  everywhere  else,  all  in  a  neat  chest, 
worth  at  the  lowest  rate  $44.50  (No.  69):  Send 
only  60  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  MO  at  $1  each  ! 

OK—:  Excellent  Boohs  Free — those 
for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  your  choice 
out  of  more  than  a  hundred.  A  very  little  time  in 
gathering  subscribers  will  bring  yon  several  of 
these  volumes  delivered  free.    (See  Nos.  100  to  1 12.  i 

OR—:  Very  Fine  Table  Furniture 

Free— Casters,  Fruit  Baskets,   the  best   plated 

large  and  small  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks,  etc.,-- 

all  of  extra  make  and  quality,  useful,  ornamental. 

j  and  durable.     The  Premium  Table,  Nos.  43  to  55, 
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will  show  how  few  subscribers  will  secure  these 
valuable  articles.  Any  Lady  can  get  these  subscrib- 
ers almost  anywhere  !  Or  Gentlemen,  or  Boys  cau 
get  the  premiums  to  give  as  presents  to  others. 

OR — :    A  3Iag'uilicvut   Cyclopedia 

Free — of  sixteen  great  Yommes,  giving  compre- 
hensive descriptions  of  over  35,OftO  subjects,  in- 
cluding every  topic,  person,  place,  and  thing,  yon 
can  thinlc  of,  past  and  present — in  short,  a  most 
complete  and  extensive  Library  in  itself:  All  this 
will  be  presented  in   return   for   96   subscribers ! 


©14 — :  first-rate  Farm  Imple- 
ments Free — such  as  the  Buckeye  Mowing 
Machine,  the  Cylinder  Plow,  Collins'  Cast-Steel 
Plow,  Comstock's  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder — 
all  very  desirable,  and  easily  obtainable.  Many  got 
them  last  year  in  return  for  odd  hours  and  even- 
ings spent  in  gathering  subscribers,  and  thousands 
may  get  them  this  year,  very  easily,  in  the  same 
way.     (See  Xos.  78,  79,  80,  SI,  in  Premium  Table.) 

OR—:  gSO  Worth  of  \iu-serj  Stock 

Free — whatever  you  may  choose  to  select  from 
Eastern  and  Western  growers  of  positive  relia- 
bility :  Send  30  subscribers  at  Si. 50,  or  97  at  si  each. 


OR—:  Valuable  Volumes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Free — for  any 

year  from  1857  to  1809.  Each  of  these  contain  a 
great  amount  of  information  for  the  Farm,  Garden, 
and  Household.  13  or  16  subscribers  secure  3  vol- 
umes in  numbers,  or  bouud,  sent  post-paid.  (More 
at  same  rate — See  Xos.  S8  to  99  in  Premium  Table. ) 

OK—:  A  Free  Pocket  Kmiie— jnst  the 

one  you  want,  or  your  Boy,  or  your  Girl  wants— 
not  a  wrought  or  east-iron  affair,  but  a  tip-top  steel 
blade  and  beautiful  handle  "  better  than  the 
'  Best ! '  " — Only  4,  5,  or  6  subscribers  will  secure 
one  of  these!  (SeeNos.56, 57.  58  in  Premium  Table.) 

OR—:    First-rate   Family  Scales— 

(Fairbanks'  of  course,)  delicate  enough  to  weigh 
half  an  ounce,  and  large  enough  to  weigh  yourself 
if  you  don't  exceed  240  lbs !  "  A  very  handy  thing 
about  the  house"  is  such  a  pair  of  scales.  Only  21 
subscribers  will  secure  the  scales  !     'Premium  83.) 

OR—:  A  Free  Gold.  Pen— that  will  write 
beautifully  for  years — a  genuine  one,  in  a  real  eoin- 
■  ilvercase  for  the  pocket,  with  ever-pointed  pencil. 
<  inly  11  to  14 subscribers  needed  to  get  one  of  these 
tine  pens.     (See  Xos.   72,   73,  in  Premium  Table.) 

OK—:  OR—:  038— :  A  Wreat  Jlany 
Other  Wood  Thing's  Freer-"  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,"  such  as  are  named  in  the  Premi- 
um Tabic,  Xos.  30,  35,  39,  and  last,  not  least,  Xo.  85, 
I  o  light  your  way  !   Everv  thing  offered  is  very  good. 


SEE  "Special  Notes"  in  3d  Column. 


For  Full  Prescription  of  all  the  above 
Premium  articles,  see  our  last  October  paper,  or 
send  for  free  "Descriptive  Sfi,;-/." 


[Iu  the  foil  pwlcg  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti- 
cle, and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rale  of  -$1  a  year.  For  fall 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our   .Special   Slieet.] 


Tabic  of  Premium**  and  Term)*,     vSli 

For  Volume  '29—  1870  .  „| II 

Ss  | 
Open    to    all— Xo    Competition  g;HI 

So.      Karnes  of  Fremium  Articles.  

\— Shorthorn  Bvll *M0  00, 

8— Shorthorn  Bull  *l'00  00 

3- Shorthorn  Bull 8700  00 

1 4— Ayrshire  Bull 8100  00, 

5— Ayrshire  Bnll SIM  00^ 

6- Ayrshire  Bull .$?00  00 

7—Aldernei/  Bull §200  00 

8— Alder ne'n  Bull *a00  00 

9— -1  Idemeu  Bltll 8400  00 

10—  Devon  Bull 8100  00, 

11—  Devon  Bull SIM  00 

12— Devon  Bull 8200  00^ 

13—  Cotsicolil  Bam 8100  00 

14—  Cotiicold  Bam 8200  00] 

l't  —  Cotswold  Ewe 8100  00 

10—  Cotsicold  Eice 8150  00 

17— Southdown  Bam 8100  00 

18— South  down  Bam $ln0  00 

19— Soufhdmcn  Ewe 875  00 

30  —Southdown  Ewe sioo  00 

al— Chester  White  Pig 830  00 

iaa— Essex  na sso  oo 

33— La'Fleche.  Folds,  one  Pair 810  00! 

%4^-ffoudan  Fowls,  one  Pair S40  00 

25—  Creve  Ceeur  Fowls,  one  Pair 8J0  00 

36— Black  Spanish  fowls,  one  Pair 820  00 

37— Brahmas.  LigliUone  Pair 815  001 

38— Cold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  815  oo 
29— Bresee's  King  of  the  Eavlies.  (2  lb.  parc.)¥>  00 
30—  Xoricay  Oats,  (1  peck,  Ramsdell  d-  Co.)  82  75 
31 — Carden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  85  00 
32— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  85  00 
33—  Carden  Seeds  cC-  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)**  00 

34 — Xursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) 820  00 

35— Set   of  Field  Croquet 8S  00 


Xumber  j 
of  Sub-  | 
scribers 

required 
at   |  fit 

81.50 1  8b 

lis 

500 
580 
120 
165 
210 
210 
300 
!  365 
120 
165 


3fi— Sewing  Machine  (Crover  d-  Baker)... 

37— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) 

38— Sewing  Machine  (Wilcox  J:  Gibbs) 

39—lMmb  Knitting  Machine 

40—  Washing    Machine  (Jiolifs) 

41  —  Clothes    Wriuuer  (Best—Unirersal).'.. 

42—  Tea  Set    (SftrCs  best  Silver  Plated) 

43 —  Caster    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.). 


44—  Cake  Basket 
45 — Resolving  Butter  Cooler 
its— Ice  or    Wale)' Pitcher 
47—  One   Dozen   Tea-spoons 
4z^—0»e  Dozen  Tablespoons 
49—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks 


(do.  do.). 

(do.  do.).. 

(do.  do.) 

(do.  do.). 

(do.  do.).. 

(do.  So.). ...SIS  0O| 


S55  00 

.$6S  00 

.855  on 
.8W  00 
.814  00, 

810  00 
.850  00 
.830  00 
.812  00 
.  SS  00 
.sis  no 
.  86  00 

812  00 


1250 

run 
1700 
350 
500 
650 
650 
900 
1050 
3.-0 
■■in 


210 '  650 
120;  a=0 
210,  650 
120  350 
165  500 
120  350 
165  500 
100  2K5 
120  '  850 
46  150 
66'  225 
50  150 
50  150 
50    150 


22  75 
5;  22 
7  27 
IS  37 
13  37 
5  22 
SO  97 
161  52 
60  240 
70 ,  275 
60 ;  240 
67 1  270 
21  70 
IS!  53 
66  225 
44    140 


f", 


50—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) 814  OOi 


(do.  *>.).. ..MS  501 

(do.  do.).... 822  00 

(do.  *>.).. ..$25  50 

(do.  do.)....  85  00 


51  —  Knives  and  Fork 

52 — 7Cnir.es  and  Forks 

53 — Knives  and  Fovks 

54 — Carver  and  Fork 

55— Fluted  Steel 

5fi— Pocket  Knife 

57—  Pocket  Knife 

5S— Pocket  Knife 

59— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 

GO— Melodeon,  4.oclar'e(G. A.Fi'iuce. ,(■  Co:s) 

(jX—Melda'ebn.  5-octave  (da.   da.) 


(do.  do.) . . . 
■LP.  Swain  1... 
(do.  do.)... 
(do.  do.)... 
(do.    do.) 


82  50 

SI   50 

82  no 
s;  .-,0 
82  OO 
f07  00 

si  12  no 


G2— Piano,  Splendid  ri-OCt.(Steinicayi(:Sons)$fflO  00 
63— Collbri  Piano  (Malhusheck  P.  F.  To.). 8450  00 

64—  Sllrer    Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) 840  00 

6  5— Ladies'  Fine  Cold  Walch  I A  m .  Watch  Co.)  8100  00 

6S— Breech-loading  Picket  BiHe 816  00 

67— Double  llbl.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  dt  /7.1830  00 
dS— Repealing  Shot  Gun  (Paper  Sp  A.  Co.)875  001 

69-7bo/    Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) 844  50' 

70 — Case   of  Mathematical  Instruments 89  00 

71  — Case   of  Mathematical  Instruments 815  OOj 

7'i—GoldPen,  Sll.Case.E.(Worrend-Spadane)  84  50i 
73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.) .  85  50| 
74— Ladies' Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  86  00) 
Tr,— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  oil  (lean,  5  Gal.)  $4  90] 

76— Barometer  <  Woodruff's  Mercurial) 810  00 

77— Barometer    (Woodruff's  Mercurial) 815  00 

TS- Buckeye.    Mowing  Machine.  Xo.  2.  8125  00 

79— Patent  Cylinder  Plaw.lTt.  IT.  Allen  d-  Co.)818  00 

SO—  Collins  d-  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Sleel  Plow 825  f0 

81— LTand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  89  00 

82— Pump    and    Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

83— Family  .Scales   (Fairbanks'  it  Co.) $14  00 

84—  Building    Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

85—  Packet    Lanterns.  One  Dozen $9  00 

80 — Neio  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) $80  00 
87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  8'0  00 


90 

45 
65 
65 
70 
,  90 
33!  110 
3!1    124 


15 

1" 
19 

21 


88— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

89— Any  Two  Back  Volumes        do. 
91) — Any  Three   do.       do.  do. 

91 — Any  Four    do.       do.  do. 

93— .1  uy  Five      do.    •  do.  do. 

— (Each,  add'l   Vol.   al  same  rate) 
93—Tlnrteeii  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVIII. 
94 — Any    Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
95 — Any    I'ivo  Back  Volumes       do. 
96— Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

97 — Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

98— Any  Five.       do.        do.  do. 

— (Each  add'l  Vol.  at.  sitine  ratel 
99—  Thirteen  Voh.  XVI.  u,  XXVIII. 
100— .1  Slo  library  (Your  Ctflce) 
101 -.1  815    ' 

102  1  S20 
103- A  S25 
104-1  830 
105— A  S35 

lOfi-.l  840 

107-1  sir. 

108-1  850 

109-.4  SOO    Library 

110— .1  S75    Library 

111  — .1  SIOO  Library 


138 

.-.in 

3S0 
50 

110 
24 
40 
92 
no 
18 
22 
11 
34 
15 
9 
18 
,    22 

150 
27 
33 
17 
13 
21 
6 

17 
96 
IS 


Library 

do. 

Library 

do. 

Library 

do. 

Librnrr/ 

<lo. 

Lib-rant 

•  10. 

library 

<i<\ 

library 

do. 

Library 

<lo. 

do. 

rio. 
do. 


1  „■»,■  *> 

;S  $3  50, 
s  S  $5  25; 
'.§3  S7  00 

33  ?S  "' 

_$22  75 

.  82  50 
.^  85  00 
;=S;  50 

5  =Hw  on 
S?$18  50 

i  S32  .Ml 

„r  .$10  00 

5*815  on 

s£$20  00 

•~?82".  Oil 

S-gsso  on 

r^i:;-,  1111 

5  ;.<m  mi 
-~8I5  on 

?  a  $50  on 

85=860  nn 

~  »*;.-,  no 

-<-=ino  00 


37 
25 

22 
25 

22 
295 

li  M 
1600 
1150 
150 
S50 

80 
150 
312 
190 

55 


16 

IS 

48 
60 

21 

71 

15 

137 

IS 

5S 

21 

85 

31 

106 

US 

125 

44 

144 

50 

1 62 

511 

17. 

69 

192 

IX 

211. 

SO 

?3, 

inn 

2X2 

185 

360 

ill — - 1  a,aijir  i.ttn  hi  <:  uv.  ..       <       ^-iwi    uw 

11*3— .1  Choice  of  Good  {looks  (See  T.rmx  below). \ 

^~Frrr'j  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  Xo  charge  is  mate  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  itiour  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums^ 
Nos.   29  to  33,  ."50    to  59,    TO  to   74,  and   88  to 

112  inclusive,  »-ill  eaclt  be  delivered  TREE  of  all  charges* 
by  mail  or  express  (al  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient,  to  any  }iia<:-:  til  the  Untied  Stales  or  Territories. 
—  Ttt-o'hcr  articles  cost  the  rtflpiciit  0)\bj  (hA  freight  after 
learr^rf  fhr  iwvtfa-nrynf  /m-n ,  byn»\!<<r>nve*)nw  Specified 


SPECIAL    >OTES. 
Read  and  carefully  Note  the  foi- 

lowlngltenis:  \o)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
coant,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
Bui — (b)  State  with  each  name  cr  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  (hat  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.     You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  Eo 

four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  connt  in  premium  clubs,  lint  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  are  called  for (/')  Specimen  NumK-rs. 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  hut  they  shouldbeused  carefully  and  econom- 
ically,  as   they   are   very  costly (g)   Remit    money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Keuister 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  posiage  and 
registry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premiunas. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in.  the  October  Agricul- 
turist,  and  also  in.  a  !*|>eoii»l  Slaeet,  which  "-VI 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring-  it.  We  ham  room 
Jieve  for  the  following  only; 

]\o.  Si.  —  Crandallfs  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking1, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  cniii*  -- 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them, and  the  structures  re- 
main so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequal ed.  T!t-' 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  hand-bill  givingvariousdesignsof  buildings.  Tins 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

^"o«s.  £8  to  OJI- — ToIIiuhcs  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound  V  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  iu  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  arc 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  baring 
alone  cost  about  £33,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII. .  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use.  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Xos.  04  to  OO. — Bound  Volumes  of 
tlie  Agriculturist.—  These  are  th-  same  na  Nos  ^ 
to  flSabove,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sout  post-paid. 

>"os.  lOO  to  111.— Oood  K-inrarics. 

—In  these  premiums,  wc  offer  a  choice  of  Books  t'->r 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  li-t  of  our  book 
published  monthly,  (see  another  pag»o.  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  lb'-  books  will  bo  forwarded,  Pfl 
Express  paid.  $05  or  $50  worth  of  hooks  pertaining  !  • 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  idea-,  set  'hem  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  mal'e  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youih  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man.  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  40  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50 'teres  w  ithout  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  lain.  *  "*"  Lei 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  nnitc  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  ral   lipo. 

,"\o.  11*2.— Sonera!  B?o<>lv  Premium. 

Anyone  sending '25  or  more  nam-  .nay  select  T\iok* 
from  our  published  H^t  to  the  amonnl  of  1  |  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at  $1;  or  80  cents  tor  ";i  name 
sent  at  $1.20  each;  or  60  centslbt  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  qfer  !*  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  bools 
iciil    V   rani   hymrll  r.r  rrpfvx^,  pttytfld    eftriMgjS!  by  t/*p 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Januaiit, 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Dec.  14, 18IJ9,  arid  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YOHK  3IARKKTS. 

TiBCEiPTS.  Flour.     Wlieat.       Corn,    Rye.  Hurley.  Ontfi. 

24  (Imsthis  nrih.5l9.roi0  3,173.000  729.0005)6,500  1,558,000  2.117,000 
29  clays  lust  m'i.li.471,000  3,763,000  1,656,000  35,000  S53.000  1,645,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn,    llye.    Barley.    Oats. 

24dliys(7l!sm't.li.336.000  3.018,000  1,609.000  47,000  763,000  1.656,500 
29daystas(in'tli.312,500  3,811,000  1,965,000  38,500  3S1.000  1,537,000 

a.        Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Kkobipts.        Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

24  days  1S69 519,000  3,173.010  "29,000   56,500  1,538,000  2.147.000 

26  days  1S6S 423,000  3,297,000  983,500  241,000    711,003  2,306,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

24  clays  1869 336,000  3,013,000  1,009,000    47,000  703,000  1,656,500 

26  clays  1S6S 289,000  1,786,000  1,039,000  201,000  208,000  2,701,000 


Exports  from  New  York,  Jan 
Ftour.     Wheat.    Corn. 


1  to  Dec.  11 : 
Jlye.  Barley.    Oats. 
1,461,664  17,661,647  1,616,801  142,512  46,594    4S.463 
967,977    5,585,844  5,785.037  153,093 82,537 


18S9. 
Dec  11.'.. 

.Nov.  10... 
Oct.  11... 
Sept.  6.... 
Aug.  0... 
July  10.. 
June  7.... 
May  11... 
Apr.  10... 
.11  arch  12. 
Feb.  10  .. 
Jan.  13... 
1888. 
Dec.  14. .. 
Nov.  10... 


Stock  of  cjr 

Wheat, 

bush. 

....3,810.563 

...1.610,030 

978,272 

745.121 

....  034,262 

531,657 

637,877 

....1,056.048 
....1,684,633 

1.990,416 

2,708.009 

3,524,172 


■ain  in  store  at  New 
Corn,  Rye,  Barley. 
Imsli.  bush.  bush. 
833,909  59,043  235,906 
693,083  31,703  31.5S1 
445,063  31,407 
127,736    56.081 

253.155  75.797 
S28.613  71,418 
385,241  107.546 

394.156  107,502 
1,080,769  165,008  48,281 
1,301,167  211,880  SI  ,61 6 
1.407.616  225.182  91.384 
1,509,233  263,260    54,740 


5,948 

361 

2,966 

383 

17,634 


York : 

Oats, 

bush. 

1,386,594 

231.581 

120.950 

183,920 

50,219 

359,985 

555,993 

613,166 

1,178,710 

2,000.457 

2,390,529 

2,864,354 


Malt. 
bush. 
77,097 
66.7S2 
67,094 
134.S70 
105.15S 
97,177 
109.746 
77,677 
06.664 
5'l,095 

rs.034 

236,001 


..3,475,541  2,005,819  237101312,1121  3.041.501    99,526 
.1,821,037  2,773,309  123,243  371,055   2,082,793     23,691 


5.        Receipts  at  tide-water  at  Albany  to  Nov.  30th : 


1869. 

186S. 
1867. 


Flour 
bhls. 

..521,300 
.  .440,900 
..331, 100 


Wieal, 

bush. 

18.023.800 

13.759,900 

7,054,000 


Corn, 
bush. 

7,038,800 
16,310.300 
14,582,400 


Rye. 
bush. 
251 .460 
S4S.900 
735,203 


Barley,    Oats. 

bush.      bush. 

3,159,300    4,831,300 

3,537,600  11 ,646,600 

2,626,400    6,876,100 


Cuur.KNT  Wholesale  Piuces. 


Price  of  Gold 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.... 

Extra  Western  

Kxtra  Genesee 

Sunerfiiie    Western 

KTE  Floor. 

Corn"    Meal.  

-\Vimvr—  All  kinds  of  White 
All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow 

Mixed 

Oats-  Western 

State  


13621- 


liYE 

Barley" 

Hat— Hale*  100  R. 

Straw.  V  100  it, 

Cotton — Middlings.  10  lb  . . . 

Mops-Crop    of  1869.  V  lb  

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ?»  lb. 

Seed— Clover.  ^  lb  

Timothy,  i0  bushel 

Flax,  $  bushel 

Sugar.— Brown,  %>  it  

Molasses.  Cuba.  If'aal 
Coffee—  Jiio.(Gold,  in  bond) 
Toracco,  Kentucky,  &e..?*ib. 

Seed  Leaf.   V  lb 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,?!  tb. 

Domestic,    pulled,  30  lb 

California,  unwashed, 

Tallow,  38  Tb    

Otl-Gake— ifl  ton 

Pork— Mess,  ¥*  barrel 

Prime,  38  barrel  

Bkbf— Plain  mess 

La  rd,  in   trcs.  &  barrels,  31  lb. 

Butter—  Western,  111  Tb 

State,  ill  Tb 

Cheese  

Beans— ~$  bushel 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  IS  bu. 

EGGS—  Fresh.  ^  dozen        

Poultry'— Fowls  it  Chickens 

Turkeys.   30  Tb 

Geese,  ®  Pair 

Potatoes,  New—  3j*  bbl 

Apples— m  barrel. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  30  bbl 

Turnips— 33  bbl 

Caijrages—  ^  100 

Onions— 1?.  bbl 

Cucumbers— 10  100 

Grapes— 3P  Tb 

Broom-corn— 3-1  lb 


'5  00 

5  90 

5  25 

6  50 
5  00 
4  70 
4  85 
1  40 
1  00 
1  OS 

98 

62 

65 

1  06 

1  00 
65 
65 
25 
15 
85 
12 

3  75    © 

2  35  13 
1014® 
85    © 

8K© 
9X@ 
12  ca 
45    @ 


©  6  45 
caiO  00 
@  9  75 
ca  s  oo 
ca  5  50 
ca  6  05 
ca  5  25 

ca  i  65 

ca  1  43 

ca  i  io 

ca  1 07 
ca     651^ 
@      66)4 

ca  1 19 

@  1  35 
©  1  10 
@  1  05 

ca    25^- 


4  40 

5  60 

5  00 

6  25 

4  40 
4  50 
4  50 

1  10 
1  05 

93 
1   00 

62 

02  Xi 


ca  6  15 
©10  00 
@  0  50 
@  7  50 
@  4  90 
ca  5  85 

ca  5  is 
@  1 65 
ca  1 35 
ca  i  i4 
ca  i  12k 

ca      63  K 
MM 


% 


28 

9VA 

12K 

4  00 

2  45 

46* 

f 
60 
47 
33 

11« 


22  ca 

]0>«a 

46  50    ca49  00 

29  75    17*30  75 

23  75    ©26  75 

3  00    cai3  00 

16^©      18K 


l  02  ca  l  is 

1  05  @  1  30 
75  @  1  15 
75  <a  1  10 
25!<ca  26}f 
15  ©  28 
85  ca  95" 
12Kca      1SK 

3  75    @)  4  00 

2  35    ca  2  40 

30    @      48 
S^ca 

9  ca 
© 
@ 
@ 


20 

so 

10 

2  00 

1  35 

S5 

16 

20 

1  75 

1  25 

2  50 

1  00 

2  00 
75 
12 


35 

50 

ca    is 

ca  3  50 

ca  i  45 
ca    42 

17 


ca 


22 


2  50 
©  2  00 
ca  5  00 
©      - 

ca  i  so 
©    — 

©  3  75 
©  1  00 
©      35 


12 

44 

32 

22 

10 

45  00 

32  00 

23  75 

3  00 

18 

20 

33 

10 

2  10 

1  05 

41 

12 

14 

1  75 

1  00 

2  50 

3  00 
1  25 

4  50 
4  50 


17* 


60 
47 


©  10>i 
©48  00 
©33  25 
©27  00 
©13  00 
©  20 
©  35 
@  46 
©  17M 
©  3  40 
©  1  10 
©  45 
©  17 
©  20 
©  3  00 
&  2  25 
CD  4  50 
©  5  00 
®  1  75 
©  6  50 
©  6  50 


5    ® 
12    © 


Gold  has  been  as  low  as  121,  but  rallied  to  123?£ 
closing  at  121 1/2.  Breadstuff's  have  been  arriving  freely, 
more  so  than  during  any  preceding  month  of  the  season, 
and  prices  have  been  further  depressed,  influenced  in 
part,  by  the  decline  in  gold.  At  the  reduced  figures,  there 
has  been  a  restricted  business  transacted.  Export  buyers 
have  been  purchasing  less  freely.  There  has  been  a  mod- 
erate home  trade  movement.  Some  speculative  inquiry 
has  been  noted  for  low  grades  of  Flour,  spring  and  amber 
winter  Wheat,  mixed  Corn,  and  Barley.  The  general 
market  has   shown  a  little  more  steadiness  toward  the 

close,  but  has  been  without  remarkable  animation 

Cotton  has  been  more  sought  after,  and.  on  the  whole, 
firmer.  The  available  supply  here  has  been  quite  limited. 
,, , , .  .Wool  has  been  in  slack  request  at  drooping  rates. 


The  auction  sale  of  the  9th  inst.  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful, though  the  prices  realized  were  up  to  a  fair  aver- 
age of  the  open  market  rates  for  grades,  similar  to  those 

offered  at  auction Tobacco  has  been  quite  dull,  at 

about  former  quotations Provisions  have  been  in 

moderate  demand  at  irregular  figures Hay  has  been 

held  with  more  firmness,  since  the  closing  of  river  and 

canal  navigation,  but  has  been    quiet Seeds  have 

been  quoted  stronger  in  price,  but  have  been  slow  of  sale. 

Hops  have  attracted  less  attention,  and  prices  have 

favored  buyers. 

New  York   J,ive   Ntoclc  Markets. — 


WEEK  ENDING 

Nov.... 14th... 

do.        22d... 

do 29th.... 

Dec 6th... 

do.        13th... 
Total  in  5  Weeks.... 29,588 
do.  forprev.  4  Weeks  31.960 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  7'ot'l. 

113  1,300  32,478  16,110    56.4S1 

103  359  S5.8S8  14,695    57,618 

84  933  33,171  18,451    63,083 

139  1,353  24,125  20,133    50,801 

125  577  38,483  12,327     58,106 

561  5,077  169,145  S1.70S  386,092 

459  8,083  172,213  82,965  295.0S4 


6,180 
.  0,07? 
5.391 
5.019 
6,594 


Average  per  Week 

do.  do.  last  Month 


Beeves.   Coics.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 


do.  do.  prev's  Month...  .6,036 
Average  per  Week,  185S       5,733 

do.       do.     do.    1S67. 

do.       do.     do.    1866. 

do.       do.     do.    1S65. 

do.        do      clo.    1364. 
Total  in  1368. 
Total  in  1S67. 
Total  in  lsi',6. 
Total  in  136: 


5,918       113  1,015  33.S29  16.341 

7,990      115  2,020  43,054  20,741 

82  1,734  37,371  17,338 

105  1,583  21.182  18,809 

64  1,320  22,154  20,605 

94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

118  1,500  16,091  11,023 

145  1,511  15.315  12,076 

...298,128    5,466  82.571  1,413,479  97S.061 

..293,332    3,369  69.911  1,174.154  1,102.643 

,    298.880    4.S85  62.420  1,040,000  672,000 

..  270,271    6,161  77,991  836,733  573,190 


514 
5,748 
5,255 
i,161 


Total  in  1864 267,609    7,603    751621      7S2.462      660.277 

There  has  been  a  constant  decline  in  the  supply  of 
beef  cattle  since  our  lost  report.  Instead  of  an  over- 
stocked market,  we  have  a  light  and  lively  one.  Prices 
have  not  advanced  from  week  to  week,  as  many  drovers 
anticipated,  and  much  of  the  stock  was  bought  too  high 
to  allow  the  owners  to  realize  a  large  profit.  The  quality 
of  the  stock  has  much  improved  for  the  last  two  months, 
and  now  it  presents  a  fair  average.  Leaving  out  a  large 
proportion  of  Texan  stock,  the  average  quality  would 
be  called  good.  The  lean  Texan  cattle  are  far  too  plenty, 
and  sell  at  too  low  a  figure  to  place  the  average  price 
high  enough  to  be  an  indication  of  the  value  of  good 
Ohio  and  Illinois  Steers.  Butchers  still  complain  of  dull 
trade,  and  are  desirous  of  buying  in  small  lots  only,  and 
of  the  best.  Good  fat  bullocks  sell  quickly,  at  a  little  ad- 
vance on  last  month's  prices,  while  thin,  bony  Texans 
fall  a  little  below.  Below  is  the  list  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Nov.  14.  ranged  9^©17c.     Av.13ftc.  Large  salesl31^@  14^ 

do.  22d    do.      8    ©16XC  do.  14c.  do.       do.   13  ©  15 

do.  29th  do.      S    @16>sc  do.  14c.  do.       do.  13  ©  15 

Dec.  6th  do.      9    @17c.      do.  14!<c.  clo.       clo.  13Kca  15K 

clo.  13th  clo.     9    @17Mc.  do.  14>i'c.  clo.       do.  13!^©  15>4 

There  has  been  quite  a  quantity  of  dressed  beef  and 
mutton  brought  from  Chicago  and  sold  in  our  market. 
The  freight  on  dressed  beef  is  much  less  than  for  the 
same  alive,  and  it  sold  cheap,  the  owner  getting  from 
7@9c.  per  pound  by  the  quarter  or  side.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  an  abundance  of  cheap  poultry,  had  its  in- 
fluence on  the  market  price  of  livestock,  so  that  really 
the  advance  is  not  so  much  as  the  diminished  supply 
would  indicate.  We  place  the  advance  at  about  J«c.  per 
pound,  since  our  last  report,  on  good  grades,  and  none 
on  medium  or  poor  cattle jTIilcli  Cows. — The  de- 
mand has  been  quite  lively  in  this  department,  and  better 
prices  ore  paid  for  fresh  cows.  The  light  run  of  beef  cna 
bled  city  milkmen  to  sell  their  dry  cows  for  nearly 
enough  money  to  purchase  fresh  ones.  The  very  best  of 
each  market  sold  for  $100  each,  and  upwards,  including 
the  calf.  Good  cows  range  from  $S5@$95 ;  medium, 
$65@$80,  and  poor  ones  all  the  way  down  to  $40  each. 

"Veal  Calves  have  been  less  plenty,  and  prices  are 

fair.  Fresh,  young  calves,  if  fat,  sell  quickly ;  but  if 
poor,  and  have  been  kept  long  frohi  the  cow,  much  less 
is  offered  for  them.  "  Hog-dressed"  calves  have  come  in 
quite  plenty  during  the  cold  weather,  and  influenced  the 
market  somewhat.  Fat  calves  are  scarce,  and  go  quickly 
at  1214c@13c.  per  pound.  Common,  10c@llc.  Grass-fed, 
from  4c.@Gc,  live  weight.  "  Hog-dressed  "  sell  from 
8c.@18c,  according  to  quality  and  condition. . .  Sheep. 
— We  notice  but  little  change  in  the  market.  Both  sheep 
and  lambs  are  plenty,  and,  we  onght  to  add,  poor.  What 
our  butchers  want  arc  large,  fat  sheep,  and  we  wish  our 
farmers  would  learn  this  and  send  good  mutton  sheep  to 
market.  A  sheep  that  weighs  120@130  pounds  will  sell 
a  great  deal  more  quickly  at  7c.@8c.  per  pound  than  one 
that  only  weighs  GO  pounds  will  at  4c. ;  and  a  difference 
of  $5  or  $6  upon  a  sheep  is  something.  Prices  for  the 
past  month  range  from — Extras,  6J4\c.@7&c. ;  Medium, 

5c.@6c,  and  poor  at  4c.  or  less  per  ponnd Swine.— 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  price  since  our  last  report 
of  about  i3C.@,14c  per  pound.  The  trade  has  been  quite 
lively,  and  supply  good.  The  quantity  of  "Western- 
dressed11  has  been  quite  enough  for  the  demand,  and 
sell  for  from  13c.@13!4c  City  and  "  Up-River  dressed" 
bring  13J4c@15c.per  lb.  Live  hogs  sell  forl0c.c7Jlllc.per  lb. 


ftfitrserymen  and   Seedsmen. — A  list 

of  the  principal  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  horticultural  stock 
will  be  found  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1870. 


containing  a  great  ■variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

|  Postage  12  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad- 
l  vance.  —  The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  13  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Mow  to  J£ea»«it  : — Checks  on  mew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jndd  &  Co. 

Post-Offlce  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 

.ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 

las  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  wiUtout  any  loss. 

Jles'isteredlLetters,  midertlie  new 
(system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1S6S,  are  a  very 
[safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
\Ttegistry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
',  the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
:to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  tte  letter  in  Vie  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  lake  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

The    "S»eacb  Grub  Man."— L.  E.  K. 

of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  says  of  the  "  Peach  grub  man  :" 
uHc  has  been  around  here  selling  a  private  plan  for 
keeping  grubs  out  of  peach  trees,  which  seems  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  banking  up  the  earth  around  the  col- 
lar of  the  tree  ten  or  twelve  inches  higbin  June  and  leav- 
ing it  there  until  freezing  weather  in  the  fall.  Yet  simple 
as  it  may  appear,  it  would  seem  by  his  subscription  list 
that,  he  has  carried  off  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
from  these  parts.  The  dose  was  administered  at  various 
prices,  varying  from  8  to  20  dollars  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  trees  owned  by  the  victim.  The  same  plan  has 
long  been  in  use  I  believe  by  some  of  our  good  cultiva- 
tors. Now  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  our 
trees  injured  by  the  grubs  themselves  without  having 
them  attacked  by  a  human  vampire,  who  has  filched  the 
experience  of  others  and  then  bartered  it  as  his  own  for 
gold  or  greenbacks.11  L.  E.  K.  evidently  takes  the  papers, 
and  is  not  to  be  caught. 

Sundry  Humbugs. — We  are  obliged  to 
begin  this  year  with  a  continuation  of  the  same  work 
that  has  cost  so  much  time,  investigation,  and  annoy- 
ance for  many  years  past,  viz.,  the  exposures  of  the 
operations  of  the  swindlers  who  prey  upon  the  simple 
and  unsuspecting,  and  very  often  upon  intelligent  people. 
Farmers,  as  a  class,  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  these 
thieving  operators,  because,  being  honest  themselves  and 
accustomed  to  deal  honestly  with  each  other,  they  more 
naturally  trust  to  the  representations  of  others  outside 
their  own  circle.  We  have  abundant  reason  to  know 
that  the  warnings  and  explanations  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  have  saved  many  millions  of  dollars  to  its 
readers,  and  through  them,  to  a  multitude  of  others. 
Yet  there  is  so  large  a  class  who  do  not  yet  read  this 
paper,  or  come  within  the  influence  of  those  who  do, 
that  the  swindlers  still  find  their  operations  remunera- 
tive, though  greatly  less  so  than  they  would  if  this  jour- 
nal could  be  bought  off  or  frightened  off— a  thing  very 
often  attempted.  Unwilling  to  advertise  or  give  notoriety 
to  these  parties,  or  to  give  them  the  credit  of  pretending 
to  justify  their  operations,  we  never  publish  any  accounts 
of  their  various  lawsuits  commenced  against  us,  though 
they  are  frequent.  We  should  fear  we  were  not  do- 
ing our  whole  duty  to  our  readers  if  there  were  not  more 
or  less  suits  pending  against  us  by  those  whom  we  have 
daguerreofyped  in  these  columns.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate should  this  class  ever  come  to  speak  well  of  us. 

To  our  new  readers  let  us  say  that  the  names  and 

Post-Office  address  of  nearly  every  man  having  a  settled 
residence  in  this  country,  and  also  of  most  unmarried 
young  men  and  women,  including  multitudes  of  boys  and 
girls  from  10  years  old  upward,  have  been  obtained  by 
various  parties,  in  one  way  and  another.  These  names 
are  kept  on  lists,  from  which  copies  are  purchased  by 
the  swindling  operators — o/ten  under  false  pretences,  as 
that  they  wish  to  send  out  specimen  copies  of  news-. 
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papers,  or  advertisements  of  good  new  articles.  We 
have  been  offered  large  sums  simply  to  let  names  be 
copied  from  our  mail  books,  ostensibly  for  legitimate 
business  purposes.  (Of  course  we  have  never  allowed  a 
single  name  thus  to  go  out,  under  any  circumstances. 
Even  our  old  business  letters,  when  no  longer  needed, 
are  so  thoroughly  "hashed'"  in  a  cutting-box  that  no 
names  can  ever  be  deciphered.)  The  above  explanation 
will  diminish  the  wonder  so  often  expressed  as  to  "  how 
did  the  swindlers  get  my  name?1"  They  get  it  from  some 
one  of  these  "lists"  that  have  been  gathered  by  those 

who  make  a  business  of  this  very  thing Several  large 

bundles  of  recent  letters  before  us  refer  to  parties  shown 
up  during  the  past  four  months,  such  as  Wogan  &  Co., 
Noyes  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Blake  &  Co.,  Gumbridge  &  Co.,  Kohl 
&  Co.,  Sayre  &  Co.,  Todd  &  Co.,  Harris  &  Co.,  Andrews, 
Michelin  &  Co.,  etc.    Any  one  receiving  circulars  from 

these  are  referred  to  our  previous  numbers Wogan 

&  Co.,  like  many  others  of  their  ilk,  "caught  a 
Tartar"  in  Mr.  Jas.  Gayler,  special  U.  S.  Mail  agent,  and 
editor  of  77ie  Mail,  who  is  doing  excellent  service  in  pros- 
ecuting the  harpies,  and  interfering  with  their  nse  of 
the  mails.  Large  numbers  of  letters  recently  sent  to 
Wogan  &  Co.  will  go  back  to  the  foolish  writers  through 
the  Dead-letter  Office,  to  which  they  have  been  con- 
signed, thanks  to  Mr.  Gayler.  Calvin  Willis  is  boarded  at 
the  public  expense  (in  State's  prison),  besides  being  fined, 
for  sending  indecent  publications.  That  boarding-house 
will  have  several  new  patrons  soon,  if  justice  be  done. 
David  M.  Clinton's  "Great  Dollar  Sale"  at  334  Broad- 
way we  vainly  hunted  for  from  cellar  to  attic.  The  inev- 
itable Todd  was  found  to  be  getting  the  letters  for  that 

name.   That  game  has  been  stopped W.  H.  Clement 

&  Co.,  No.  —  Canal  street,  and  Porter  &  Co.,  Jauncey 
Court,  are  after  the  money  of  those  who  are  inclined  to 
deal  in  counterfeit  money,  with  their  "fac-similes  "  (little 
photographs)  of  IT.  S.  Treasury  notes,  greenbacks  and 

currency,  put  up  in  boxes  of  rubbish Lotz  &  Co.,  No. 

—  Broadway,  and  J.  P. Waters  &  Co.,  on  Broadway,  are 
in  the  same  line— the  same  as  Gumbridge,  Wogan,  Blake, 
etc  . .  . .  G.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  have  a  crafty  dodge.  They 
pretend  to  be  "  Receivers,"  trying  to  settle  up  the  affairs 
of  Wiggins,  Bradford  &  Co.,  and  to  have  $200  Gold 
Watches  to  deliver  to  those  who  pay  them  5  per  cent 
($10.00)  for  expenses.  Sundry  merchants  and  others  of 
this  city  tell  us  they  have  had  remittances  of  them,  sums 
of  §10  each,  from  country  correspondents,  wishing  them 
to  get  and  forward  the  said  $200  watches— a  certain 
proof  that  the  green-horns  and  trusting  people  are  not  all 

dead  yet "Music  Boxes"  are   offered    by  sundry 

parties  in  Liberty  street  and  elsewhere  through  circulars. 
They  put  in  engravings  of  genuine  boxes,  and  offer  them, 
apparently,  for  $2  to  $3  each;  but  when  they  get  your 
money  they  send  you  a  little  mouth  organ  worth  a  dime 
or  so,  on  which  you  can  play  as  many  "tunes"  as  you 

know  how Our  space  is  full, and  we  must  wait  until 

next  paper  for  further  reports. 

Water  Rams.— "  W.  W."  of  Howard  Co., 
Md.,  writes:  "I  have  a  spring  of  excellent  water  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  my  dwelling  and  thirty  feet  lower 
discharging  between  3D  and  40  gallons  per  minute  and 
having  in  a  descent  uf  60  feet  a  fall  of  about  10  or  12  feet. 
Under  such  circumstances  would  you  advise  the  use  of  a 
Ram  for  conveying  this  water  to  my  dwelling?  Would  it 
(the  Ram)  be  likely  to  get  out  of  order?"— In  this  case  a 
water  Rain  would  be  just  the  thing  to  keep  a  cistern  fill- 
ed with  water  in  the  attic  of  the  house,  and  the  overflow 
would  make  a  fountain  in  the  garden.  We  know  a 
case  where  a  ram  has  been  running  steadily  20  years,  need- 
ing occasional  repairs,  which  rarely  required  a  plumber. 

Small  Frnits  in  !$«».— See  a  full  re- 
port, by  A.  S.  Fuller,  in  the  Horticultural  Annual. 

TJie  American  Agricultural  An- 
nual for  1870  (152  pages,  12mo).— This  little  volume, 
like  its  predecessors,  is  a  farmer's  hand-book,  which,  be- 
sides containing  a  complete  Almanac  and  Calendar  of 
operations  for  every  month,  reviews  briefly  the  past 
year,  notices  the  important  inventions  respecting  agri- 
culture, contains  lists  of  the  agricultural  and  kindred 
papers  of  North  America,  of  agricultural  books  pub- 
lished within  the  year,  of  the  chartered  agricultural 
schools  of  the  United  States,  etc.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  features  of  this  Annual  is  a  Farmer's 
Directory,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  nearly  1,000 
individuals  or  firms  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
manufacturers  or  dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements  of 
various  sorts.  Seeds  and  Fertilizers,  and  Breeders  of  im- 
proved stock  from  norses  to  Trout.  Besides  this,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  discussed  at  some  length,  and  many 
of  the  articles  arc  beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
engravings:  Adobe  Houses;  Potatoes  worth  Raising,  by 
D.  Hexamer :  Care  of  ITen  and  Chickens ;  Root  Crops  aud 
their  Culture,  by  Joseph  Harris :  Dry  Earth  ju  the  Barn  ; 


Characteristics  of  different  Breeds  of  Stock ;  Progress  in 
Fish  Culture;  Fish  as  Farm  Stock,  by  Wm.  Clift;  Eng- 
lish Agricultural  Implements ;  Progress  of  Invention 
as  affecting  the  Dairy  business;  Notes  on  Veterinary 
Subjects ;  Cooperation  in  Swine  Breeding,  by  Dr.  Calvin 
Cutter;  Experience  in  Steaming  Fodder  for  Cows,  by  S. 
M.  &  D.  Wells.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in 
cloth  and  paper,  price  75  and  50  cents. 

Death  ofB.  STC>.  Walsh,— Mr.  Walsh  has 
long  been  known  as  an  active  Entomologist  and  most  of 
the  Agricultural  journals  in  the  country  have  been  en- 
riched by  his  contributions.  Of  late  he  has  been  the 
State  Entomologist  of  Illinois  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  American  Entomologist  both  of  which  places  he  filled 
with  marked  industry  and  vigor.  Mr.  W.  was  an  English- 
man by  birth,  but  came  to  this  country  early  in  life  and 
settled  in  Illinois.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  62,  was  the 
result  of  an  injury  received  while  walking'on  a  railroad 
track  aud  occurred  on  the  ISth  of  Nov.  last. 


The  UTew  Apples  and  Pears  are  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1S70. 

See«l  Peas. — One  of*our  large  seedsmen  has 
sold  all  his  stock  of  old  seed  peas  to  a  dealer  in  "  Pure 
Java  Coffee.'1  This  is  good  news  for  buyers  of  seed  peas. 
The  drinkers  of  coffee  may  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

BSeportof  the  Ifceparturjaent  ofAgri- 
culturc  tor  fl)5!S5@. — This  volume  reaches  us 
just  as  the  paper  goes  to  press  and  we  are  able  to  do  a 
little  more  than  to  acknowledge  its  receipt.  Upou  run- 
ning it  over  we  find  a  conspicuous  absence  of  articles 
spun  out  against  space  by  obscure  penn3r-a-line  writers. 
Besides,  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  assist- 
ants, there  are  papers  upon  Grape  culture,  Culture  of  the 
Peanut,  the  Potato,  Osage  Hedges,  Esparto  Grass,  Niin  of 
Yucatan,  Bee  Keeping,  Silk  Culture  and  many  others. 
While  commending  the  general  appearance  of  the  volume, 
we  must  advise  the  Department  or  the  Printing  Bureau 
to  get  anew  proof  reader,  as  its  use  of  capital  letters  is 
against  all  accepted  rules,  and  a  blemish  to  the  work. 


E>icentra  and  2>aelytra. — J.  L.  Mock, 
Pelatuma,  Cal.  We  have  stated,  we  cannot  tell  how 
many  times,  that  the  word  "Dielytra"  came  into  use 
through  a  misprint  of  Dicentra.  the  botanical  name  for 
Bleeding  Heart.  Florists  will  probably  call  it  Dielytra 
until  the  present  generation  dies  out. 

Our  Circnlatioaa   in  the  SOUTH,  is 

rapidly  extending,  and  is  now  threefold  greater  in  the 
Gulf  States  than  it  was  before  the  war.  We  shall  try  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  sections,  and  we  solicit  hints  and 
suggestions  from  the  South.  An  intelligent  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  called  upon  us  recently,  to  propose  hav- 
ing a  special  edition  of  this  Journal  for  the  Southern 
States,  prepared  by  substituting,  for  a  part  of  the  paper, 
articles  designed  only  for  those  States,  but  after  looking 
carefully  through  several  numbers,  he  could  find  nothing 
to  be  spared,  and  nothing  that  would  not  be  useful  to 
that  section  of  the  country. 


Peaches  an«l  Cherries.— F.  R.  Elliott 
describes  and  figures  the  new  ones  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1869. 

Special    Premisam.— TU©     Elegant 

Picture  "Diiiittcliou  Tinie."    By  Mrs.  Lilly 

M.  Spencer. — The  name  of  Mrs.  Spencer  has  become 
familiar  throughout  the  country.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  The  publishers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  her  the 
beautiful  painting  called  "  Dandelion  Time."  and  having 
issued  it  as  a  chromo,  it  is  now  offered  by  them  for  sale. 
But  in  response  to  requests  from  many  who  desire  to  se- 
cure the  picture  without  paying  money  for  it,  we  have 
consented  to  offer  it  as  a  special  premium  for  subscribers. 
In  this  elegant  picture,  three  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy  babe,  and  a  huge  Newfound- 
land dog  which  they  have  decked  with  a  dandelion 
wreath,  are  represented  out  at  play  upon  the  Lrrcen  grass. 
The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight 
both  old  and  young.  The  picture  would  prove  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  accept- 
able present  to  make  to  a  friend.  It  is  13  by  IS  inches  in 
size,  and  mounted  on  linen  will  he  senl  by  mail,  in  a  tube 
with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching,  Price, 
post-paid  $11.00.  We  will  send  it  in  this  form,  for  to  -nl>- 
soribers  at  $1.50  each  or  80  at  $1  each.  The  price  of  this 
picture  in  a  neat  black-walnut  frame,  gilt  band,  is  $n. 
For  15  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  r>  til  $1  each,  we  will 
send  it  in  this  style  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  '' 
reiver  fopai/ expr*** <'> <">/■*■    Pco  advertisemenl  on  p,  88, 


The  Cover. — Aside  from  the  illustrations 
upon  the  inside  of  the  paper,  we  have  each  month  given 
upon  the  cover  a  carefully  engraved  picture  in  the 
center,  with  neat  corner  pieces,  each  month.  The  en- 
graving presented  upon  the  cover  of  the  present  month 
is  interesting  on  two  accounts.  It  shows  the  style  of 
plow  and  team  in  use  in  Germany,  and  it  is  from  an  oil 
painting,  executed  by  a  lady  over  70  years  of  age,  and 
cent  to  this  country  as  a  present  to  her  little  grandchild. 

i 

•Good,    Premiums  in  abundance,  and  of 
real  value,  are  offered  by  the  Publishers,  and  they  are  J 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated.    It  is  quite  an 
easy  matter  for  any  one  to  secure  a  good  article  with  but 
a  little  effort.    Look  over  pages  4  aud  5. 

Study  the  Advertising  Columns. — 

"We  often  take  up  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  aud  care- 
fully read  all  the  Advertisements  through,  and  never  do 
this  without  getting  some  useful  information.  Ono 
learns  what  business  is  being  done,  and  how  it  is  done — 
what  is  for  sale,  and  by  whom.  Our  business  columns 
are  of  especial  value,  because  of  the  care  taken  to  ex- 
clude all  advertisements  from  parties  not  believed  to  be 
honest.  We  mean  to  advertise  for  no  parties  who  have 
not  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  all  they  prom- 
ise. In  order  to  please  advertisers,  we  repeat  the  request 
that  those  sending  orders,  or  for  circulars,  etc.,  to  our 
patrons,  will  mention  where  the  advertisements  were 
seen.  "We  also  like  to  have  advertisers  thus  get  some 
idea  of  the  large  number  of  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people  they  find  among  our  readers. 

."\ew  Flowers, — Notes  on  new  flowering 
and  ornamental  plants,  with  beautiful  engravings,  in  the 
Horticultural  Anuual  for  1870. 

The  Cylinder  Plow.-C.  T.M.,"Beu- 

lah,  Miss.  The  Cylinder  Plow  so  well  spoken  of  in  1861, 
is  still  manufactured  and  is  as  good  as  ever,  probably 
much  better  than  it  was  then. 

To  Advertisers. — Please  send  in  business 
notices  early.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  print  our 
immense  edition  carefully,  with  its  numerous  engrav- 
ings, which  are  necessarily  worked  with  slow  speed. 
Please  remember  that  our  rules  require  good  evidence  of 
responsibility  and  reliability  from  advertisers  unknown  | 
to  the  editors  personally,  or  by  good  reputation.  No  * 
"  Patent  Medicines,"  or  advertisements  deceptiTe  in 
form  or  matter  can  be  received  at  any  price.  By  living 
up  to  this  rule  we  shall  make  our  business  columns 
doubly  valuable  to  the  reader,  and  to  the  advertisers  who 
are  admitted.  The  fact  of  their  notices  appearing  here 
is  thus  a  recommendation.  "With  this  fact  iu  view, 
aud  our  immense  circulation,  we  are  glad  to  know,  and 
to  be  assured  by  our  oldest  patrons,  that  our  terms,  high 
as  they  may  seem,  are  really  the  lowest  iu  the  country. 

Blavvl*:  and  Owl  Traps. — Abe  Harrison 
of  York,  111.,  writes  :  4t  To  catch  Hawks  or  Owls,  take  a 
pole  20  feet  long,  to  be  set  a  short  distance  from  the  house 
or  barn  or  on  the  poultry  house.  Split  the  top  so  as  to 
admit  the  base  of  a  common  steel  trap,  which  should  ho 
made  fast.  When  both  trap  aud  pole  are  set  you  may 
be  sure  of  game  of  some  kind.  These  birds  naturally 
light  on  high  objects  such  as  dead  branches  of  trees  or 
tops  of  stacks,  and  one  should  use  judgment  about  the 
place  where  he  puts  the  traps.  An  open  field,  near  the 
chicken  yard,  is  probably  best. 

Leucothoc  racemosa.  —  Rev.  J.  H. 
Brake  ley  writes:  "I  noticed  in  your  September  number, 
iu  an  article  on  the  Leucotho';  racemosa,  a  request  for  the 
common  name  of  this  beautiful  plant.  In  visiting  Dr. 
Trowbridge,  of  Tom's  River,  N.  J.,  a  few  weeks  since, 
he  pointed  out  this  plant  to  me  as  the  favorite  food  of  a 
caterpillar  of  considerable  size,  which  had  destroyed 
some  of  their  cranberry  vines.  He  called  it  Kill-calf.  I 
recognized  it  at  once  as  the  Andromeda  racemosa  of  my 
early  botanical  days.  The  Doctor  had  observed  the  moth 
depositing  the  eggs,  and  had  noticed  that  the  young  larva* 
would  not  attack  the  cranberry  vines  until  they  had  first 
destroyed  all  the  foliage  of  the  KiU-c  ■■'' 

Early  Rose  Potato.— The  Host  Yet. 

— Mr.  Cornelius  Simon,  of  Bloom,  Ohio,  says:  "I  took 
just  one  lb.  of  Early  Rose,  (four  tubers),  and  cut  them  in 
pieces,  (about  50),  one  eye  to  each  piece,  and  put  them 
in  a  box  to  sprout  about  the  1st  of  May.  Transplanted  the 
sprouts  (about  260)  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1th 
of  July,  in  a  rich  sandy  soil  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  putting 
one  sprout  every  fool  in  the  rows,  and  produced  by  actual 
weight,  751  lbs.  of  good  and  large  potatoes.  The  largest, 
potato  weighed  two  lbs.  seven  oz.  From  the  best  hill  I 
got  m\  lbs.  four  DS5.  From  a  piece  of  ground  lrtxlS  feet, 
I  dm:  9§j  lbs. :  at  tin*  rate  of  abojjl  760  bushels  per  acre, 
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Money  at  Six  Per  Cent.  —  Au  Iowa 
farmer  writes  us:  "I see  money  quoted  in  yonr  city  as 
being  in  good  supply  at  6  per  cent.  I  want  to  lift  a 
mortgage  on  my  fann  of  $1,000,  on  which  I  am  paying  10 
per  cent,  the  current  rate  here.  I  send  you  my  note  for 
that  amount  at  S  per  cent,  payable  in  one  and  two  years. 
I  am  responsible,  having  a  farm  of  160  acres,  worth  $40 
an  acre,  and  no  debts  but  the  above.11 — Money  is  fre- 
quently abundant  '*  on  calV  at  6  per  cent,  and  often 
lower :  but  in  all  these  cases  it  must  be  fully  secured  by 
collaterals  that  can  be  sold  at  once  for  cash,  if  the  loaned 
money  is  not  promptly  returned  on  any  day  that  it  is 
called  for,  and  small  loans  seldom  lie,  on  an  average,  over 
three  or  four  days.  A  broker  having  .$50,000  or  $100,000 
on  hand  Saturday,  will  often  loan  it  over  Sunday  at  3  to  6 
per  cent  if  Government  Bonds  or  other  securities  are  left 
in  its  place.  The  best  short  time  (60  to  90  days)  double 
name  or  endorsed  notes,  sell  at  rates  to  bring  double  the 
interest  of  call  loans;  while  unendorsed  notes  of  men 
worth  their  tens  and  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars,  run- 
ning two  to  six  months,  are  sold  at  rates  that  will  make 
them  yield  15  to  20  per  cent  interest.  The  banks,  being 
limited  by  law  to  7  per  cent,  lend  money  on  well  en- 
dorsed notes,  of  three  months  or  less,  to  their  customers 
who  constantly  have  balances  deposited  with  them.  Our 
"Western  friends,  who  so  often  send  to  us  to  borrow  some 
of  this  cheap  money  for  them,  will  thus  see  that  for  notes 
running  beyond  three  months,  the  rates  are  quite  as  dear 
in  New  York  as  anywhere  else.  People  keep  their  money 
moving  here,  and  only  lend  temporary  balances  at  low 
rates,  on  call,  with  cash  collaterals  as  security.  Cer- 
tain Government  and  State  Bonds  are  taken  and  held  at 
lower  rates  of  interest,  because  they  always  bring  cash 
when  wanted,  or  can  be  used  as  collaterals. 

B^arge     Yield    «£*    Small    Cri-siins. — 

I)aniel  Witter,  E:-q.,  of  Denver.  Colorado,  sends  us  a 
statement  of  T.  G.  Anderson,  the  owner  of  the  acre  of  oats 
to  which  the  prize  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Society 
was  awarded.  Common  black  oats  were  sown  broadcast, 
being  simply  worked  in  with  a  7-toothed  cultivator.  The 
ground  was  not  even  plowed,  and  the  yield  was  ninety 
bushels,  sworn  to.  lie  sends  also  a  statement  of  the 
crop  of  wheat  which  did  not  take  the  premium.  Sixty- 
five  and  one-half  bushels  of  "  Arnanfcka"  wheat  were 
raised  upon  one  acre.  This  variety  is  hard  and  flinty, 
and  not  being  considered  worthy  to  compete  with 
better  kinds,   no  premium  was  given  for  the  crop. 

#  arable  ©*"  l>oiaa>3e  ILaaaes  an  Know- 
ing.—L.  N.  Hager,  of  Nevada,  writes:  "This  thing 
of  single  lines  on  a  farm  team  is  a  humbug.  I  have  tried 
single,  double,  and  side  lines,  with  heads  tied  together, 
and  have  settled  down  to  using  double  lines  altogether 
except  when  using  four  or  more  mules  or  horses  in  one 
team.  The  jockey  stick  on  a  high  spirited  horse  is  a 
nuisance;  and  no  man  can  do  good  harrowing  with  a 
single  line  and  a  contrary  horse  on  the  off-side.  As  to 
right  or  left-handed  plows.it  is  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other.'1 

?Iorc  atooaat  Chess. — J.  K.  Hincr,  Ander- 
son Co.,  Kas.,  positively  asserts  that  when  heads  of  wheat 
are  bent  down  and  covered  with  hay.  or  other  material 
having  no  chess  in  it,  chess  will  spring  from  the  grain. 
We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  H.  thinks'so,  but  we  do  nor. 

A  Horse  Saved.- Jas.  R.  Brunei-,  Litchfield, 
Ky..  writes:  "In  looking  over  the  Sept.  'Walksand  Talks 
on  the  Farm,1  I  noticed  that  the  writer  speaks  of  a  stick  in 
a  horse's  throat.  I  read  it  to  my  brother,  who  had  a 
mare  which  he  said  had  had  the  sore  mouth,  or  sore 
tongue,  for  nearly  three  weeks,  but  he  knew  not  what  to 
do  for  it.  I  asked  him  if  the  description  was  applicable 
to  his  mare,  and  he  said  that  a  portion  of  it  was ;  so  he 
went  this  evening  and  examined  as  directed  by  the 
writer,  and  found  a  corn  cob,  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  2%  inches  in  length,  fast  in  her  month,  crosswise, 
just  behind  her  teeth,  at  the  root  of  her  tongue.  With 
some  difficulty  he  removed  the  cob,  and  she  probably  will 
be  well  in  a  very  short  time.  He  said  that  he  never 
should  have  thought  of  the  cause  but  for  this  article. 

Coe-si  sat  £5©c;  Fotfafioes  at  t£5c0 — 
Levi  Clark,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  inquires  in  regard  to  the 
relative  econonry  of  using  corn  or  potatoes  for  fattening 
hogs — corn  being  worth  50c.  per  bushel  and  potatoes  25c. 
According  to  an  average  of  the  best  analyses  we  can  get, 
dry  corn  contains  about  12  per  cent  of  water;  potatoes 
75  per  cent.  Corn  contains  62  per  cent  of  starch,  fat, 
gum  and  sugar— all  digestible  and  fat-producing;  pota- 
toes contain  17  percent;  corn  contains  about  0  per  cent 
of  albuminous,  commonly  called  nutritious  substances ; 
potatoes  contain  about  3  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  albumin- 
ous to  fat-producing  matter  in  corn  is  about  1  to  7:  in 
potatoes  about  1  to  G.  giving  the  advantage  to  the  dry 


substance  of  potatoes  over  the  dry  substance  of  corn.  A 
legal  bushel  of  potatoes  in  Missouri  is  60  pounds.  This 
contains  only  15  pounds  of  dry  substance,  the  rest  (75  per 
cent)  is  water.  A  bushel  of  shelled  corn  in  Missouri  is 
5fJ  lbs.,  of  which  over  49  lbs.  is  dry  substance,  nearly 
7  lbs.  of  naturally  dry  corn  being  water.  At  the  prices 
above  gr.~en,  and  according  to  the  analyses  consulted,  one 
buys  for  the  same  money  in  the  shape  of  corn  3J4  lbs. 
of  nutriment  and  V\y%  lbs.  of  fat-producing  matter;  in 
the  shape  of  potatoes.  %y%  lbs.  of  the  one  and  12>4  lbs. 
of  the  other.  To  make  them  equally  economical  for  feed 
when  corn  is  worth  50c.  per  bushel  of  56  lbs.,  potatoes 
should  sell  for  no  more  than  17c,  and  probably  less, 
judging  by  their  analyses.  However,  the  best  analytical 
results  are  not  a  perfectly  sure  guide,  though  they  do  not 
lead  us  far  astray.  The  digestive  powers  of  different 
animals  vary  greatly,  and  the  form  in  which  nutriment 
is  presented  is  import-ant,  and  this  makes  a  difference  in 
value  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  patient  experi- 
mental research.  Thus,  cooked  potatoes  present  the 
nutriment  in  a  more  digestible  form  than  uncooked  corn, 
and  ground  corn  is  more  digestible  than  raw  potatoes. 

Sig'fli  Yonr  r^'iiHaie.  —  At  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  volume,  wlien  we  have  many  new  read- 
ers, it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  request  that  all  letters 
should  contain  the  writer's  signature.  No  one  is  under 
any  obligation  to  notice  an  anonymous  letter,  and  with 
our  correspondence  it  is  frequently  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  writer  if  the  name  is  not  signed.  We  do  not  take 
up  space  in  the  paper  to  publish  a  iswers  which  are  of 
interest  to  only  one  person.  We  have  several  inquiries 
which  we  should  willingly  answer  by  mail  had  the  writer 
seen  fit  to  give  his  name  ;  as  it  is.  they  must  go  into  the 
waste  basket.  Some  one  in  Missouri  sent  a  lot  of  green- 
house plants  for  name  :  the  reply  interested  him  alone, 
but  as  he  withheld  his  name,  we  did  nothing  about  them. 
As  we  have  nor  space  to  print  nearly  all  that  wc  should 
like  lo.  matters  of  private  interest  must  give  place  to 
such  as  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  a  number  of  readers. 

Fu-BBit  isi  3IicBfii£-asa.— S.  J.  Fowler,  Hills- 
dale, says:  "  Grape  growing  has  just  begun  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  it  promises  entire  success.  My.  vines— a 
dozen  varieties — have  all  made  a  vigorous  growth  during 
the  past  season.  Threc-ycai>old  Delawares,  Concords, 
and  Hartfords,  have  borne  abundantly,  with  no  signs  of 
any  disease  about  the  vine-  or  fruit.  Rogers'  No.  15  and 
Dianas  grew  rampantly,  but  bore  only  straggling  clusters 
of  good  fruit.  Rogers1  No.  1  yielded  compact  clusters  of 
excellent  grapes.  The-  success  of  the  Ioua  is  yet  a  little 
questionable.  The  fruit  is  of  first  quality,  and  abundant 
upon  old  vines,  but  young  vines  are  not  very  hardy.  The 
Kittatinny  is   the  choicest  blackberry  yet  raised  here. 

SSaiMl  oei  BEae  "Farmers'  CIh1>.*"— The 
talkers  at  the  N.  X.  Farmers'  Club  have  been  bewail- 
ing the  loss  to  the  country  of  a  million  of  bushels  of 
corn,  which  they  imagine  to  have  been  due  to  the  advo- 
cacy by  some  of  the  members  of  shallow  plowing.  The 
deep  phvwers  pitched  into  the  shallow  one?,  and  told 
them  how  very  wrong  and  wicked  they  had  been  to 
preach  shallow  plowing,  and  cause  the  loss  of  so  much 
corn  in  the  Southern  States.  The  American  Farmer, 
Baltimore,  Mil.,  irreverently  says  that  the  corn  was  lost 
by  the  drouth,  and  not  by  shallow  plowing,  and  that 
;-  the  people  who  are  supposed  lo  have  suffered  especially 
by  the  drought,  have  not  let  up  their  plows  the  ninety- 
ninth  part  of  a  hair  for  any  influence  the  Club  has  had 
upon  them.  They  know  very  little,  and  care  much  less 
about  the  utterances  of  (he  notional  gentlemen  who  hold 
forth  at  their  weekly  meeting." 

Plnsii  02&aSi.e  IPeaela. — "J.  T.  S. "Hannibal, 
M<  >.  The  plum  has  sometimes  been  worked  on  the  peach, 
and  on  sandy  soils  the  trees  have  succeeded,  bn(  the  pro- 
cess is  not  one  that  is  to  be  commended  ;i?  Iho  reswjjs  are 
uncertain.  Wedonotadvise  working  any  trees  on  "small 
pieces  of  the  root,11  It  is  generally  condemned  by  good 
cultivators. 

fsB^IsaoB&ce   of  tBae    @ftoc3c    «K|>n>sa    Isae 

Graft,— Mr.  H.  Conklin.  Morrislown  (no  State),  grafted  | 
two  choke  penr  trees  with  cions  from  the  Beurre  Bosc 
all  from  the  same  tree.  One  of  the  grafted  trees  pro- 
duces regular  Beurre  Bosc  pears,  and  the  other,  fruit  of 
different  shape  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  drawings  of  the 
two  fruits  sent  are  quite  unlike. 

Cauliflower  Seed. — S.  N.  Blakeley,  Glen- 
wood,  N.  T.  Cauliflower  seed  requires  more  care  than 
private  growers  like  to  give  it,  and  it  is  safer  to  buy  of 
those  who  make  a  business  of  raising  it.  The  seed  is 
sown  late,  and  the  partly  grown  plants  are  set  in  a  roofed 
pit  or  frame,  where  they  are  protected  until  spring,  when 
they  are  set  out,  come  into  flower  and  produce   seed. 


Please  Speak  of  tSie  dJerman  E«li« 

tion. — Some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  that  an 
edition  of  this  paper  has  long  been  printed  in  the  German 
language.  It  contains  the  engravings  and  principal  ar- 
ticles of  the  English  edition,  and.  in  addition,  a  special 
Department,  edited  by  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  practi- 
cal cultivator  of  Missouri.  Though  this  German  paper 
has  a  far  greater  circulation  than  any  other  similar 
journal,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  new  comers  from 
Germany  who  would  doubtless  be  profited  by  its  perusal. 
The  terms  are  the  same  as  for  the  English  edition,  and 
clubs  may  contain  names  for   either  or  both   editions. 

Notices  of  ISoolis  Keceived. 

German  Handwriting,  F.  Abu.  N.  T. :  E.  Steiger. 

Manual  of  the  German  Language,  byW '.  Grauert.  N.  Y.: 
E.  Steiger. 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  by  Elias  Loomis,  L.L.D.  X. 
Y.  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Svo.,  pp.  224.    $2. 

The  Philosophy  of  Teaching.  The  Teacher,  the  Pupil, 
and  the  School,  by  Nathaniel  Sands.     N.  T. :    Harpers. 

Handbook  of  Chemistry  for  School  and  Home  Use,  by 
W.  J.  Rolfe  and  W.  J.  Gillet.  Boston:  "Woolworth, 
Ains worth  &  Co..  who  also  publish 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.    By  the  same  authors. 

T7i£  Polar  World.— A  popular  description  of  Man  and 
Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  of  the  Globe. 
By  Br.  G.  Hartig,  N.  Y:  Harper  &  Bros.,  pp.  4$K,  Svo; 
$3.75.  This  work  presents  at  one  view  the  peculiarities 
of  polar  life  and  condenses  in  a  single  volume  the  observa- 
tions of  many  different  explorers.  The  American  edi- 
tor has  added  a  chapter  on  Alaska  and  another  which 
embodies  Capt.  Hall's  experience  among  the  Esquimaux. 
The  work  is  abundantly  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Wild  Sport*  of  the  World.— A  book  of  Natural  History 
and  Adventure.  By  James  Greenwood.  X.  Y. :  Harper  & 
Bros.,  pp.  474,  12mo ;  $2.50.  This  is  a  capital  work  for 
boys  for  whom  stories  of  wild  animals  always  have  a 
great  charm.  The  author  has  collected  together  stories 
of  the  great  hunters  and  gives  us  interesting  accounts  of 
the  chase  of  wild  animals  from  the  elephant  to  the  fox, 
and  illustrated  these  with  engravings. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Relating  to  all  Ages  and 
Nations,  for  Universal  Reference.  Edited  by  Benjamin 
Vincent,  and  revised  for  the  use  of  American  Readers. 
N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brother,  pp.  541,  800:  $5.  This  is  a 
condensed  cyclopedia  of  important  events  in  the  world's 
history  and  while  it  is  easy  to  point  out  many  omissions 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  work  so  useful  to  both 
writer  and  reader. 

Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  George  Tickuor  Curtis,  one 
of  his  Literary  Executors.  N.  Y. :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  pp. 
589.  Svo.  The  Appletous  have  produced  this  work  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  author.. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle. — Narrated  for  Young  People,  by 
Paul  dn  Chaillu,  N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Bros.,  pp.  200, 12mo.— 
$1.75.  The  celebrated  African  traveler.  Paul  du  Chaillu. 
always  interests  the  young  people  by  his  lectures  and 
now  he  has  put  some  of  his  adventures  in  a  book  form 
for  them.    It  is  well  illustrated. 

Rhetoric.— A  Text-Book,  designed  for  use  in  Schools 
and  Colleges  and  for  Private  study.  By  Eev.  E.  O. Haven, 
D.  D.,  L.L.P.,  N-  Y. :  Harper  £  Bros.,  pp.  381,  12mo. 
$1.50.  The  author,  who  was  for  some  years  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  invested  his  subject  with 
much  interest  by  the  use  of  judiciously  selected  examples. 

Trees.  Plants  and  Mowers— Where  and  how  they  grow, 
a  familiar  history  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Philadel- 
phia :   J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  pp.  140,  12mo.    $1.00. 

We  cannot  regard  this  as  a  successful  attempt  to  popu- 
larize botany. 

Washington's  Words  to  Intending  English  Emigrants  to 
America.  With  an  introduction  and  Appendix  by  EUhu 
Burnt.  Loudon  :  Sampson  Low.  Son  &  Marston.  pp.  112. 
12mo.  Mr.  Burnt  is  interested  in  the  International  Land 
and  Labor  Agency.  Birmingham,  which  is  intended  lo 
aid  the  English  emigrant,  and  this  little  work  is  publish- 
ed with  the  view  of  affording  compact  information  in  re- 
spect to  the  various  States.  The  letter  of  Washington 
written  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  179G,  gives  his  views  of 
the  few  States  in  existence  at  that  early  date,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
nt gives  his  own  impressions  of  these  and  others. 

Old  Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truths.— 
By  Lyman  Abbott,  author  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  life 
and  teachings,  etc..  N.Y.:  Harper  &  Bros.,  pp.  213.  Crown 
4to.  Beautifully  executed  in  press  work,  binding,  and 
engraving.  The  illustrations  are  from  designs  by  Dorr 
and  others. 

Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. — A  metrical  translation  in- 
to English  with  Introduction  and  commentaries  by  Lord 
Lytton,  N.  Y.:  Harper  &  Bros.,  pp.  521,  12mo. 

Bound  to  John  Company,  or  the  adventures  and  misad- 
ventures of  Robert  Ainsleigh.  Harpers.  Paper.  75  cent*1 
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Trees  and  Rabbits.  —  A.  S.  Proctor, 
Peoria  Co.,  111.,  sends  the  following,  which,  though  not 
altogether  new,  is  worth  repeating  at  this  time:  "Cat 
straight  corn-stalks,  long  enough  to  reach  higher  than 
the  rabbits  can  ;  stick  them  into  the  ground  around  the 
tree,  and  tie  the  top  with  twine.  The  protection  is  per- 
fect; it  never  fails.  This  plan  is  very  expeditions,  and 
costs  nothing  but  a  little  labor  and  twine." 

Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society- 

— The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Madison,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  February,  and  continue  for  two  days. 
The  Secretary,  O.  S.  Willey,  sets  a  good  example  to  other 
secretaries  of  such  societies.  We  received  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  meeting  in  December,  and  extract 
from  it  the  following:  "First,  we  don't  want  any  one  to 
say  he  did  not  have  a  timely  notice.  Second,  we  want 
every  body  to  know  that  there  is  a  Wisconsin  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  that  its  members,  and  all  interest- 
ed in  fruit  growing,  either  as  a  luxury  or  profession,  are 
invited  to  be  present  and  participate  in  its  discussions, 
or  at  least  to  add  their  mite  by  way  of  encouragement  by 
their  presence.  Third,  we  want  any  one  who  has  raised 
any  fruit,  and  still  has  it  on  hand,  to  have  this  timely 
notice,  that  they  may  hare  some  of  their  fruit  still  farther 
kept,  and  send  or  bring  such  samples  as  will  add  a  share 
of  interest  to  the  occasion,"  etc. 

Sledging. — An  article  upon  Hedges  for  the 
West,  by  our  Iowa  contributor  is  unavoidably  put  over  to 
another  month.  It  is  by  a  practical  hedge-grower  and 
will  answer  several  who  have  inquiricd  about  hedges. 

European  Larch. — Most  nurseries  keep 
these  in  moderate  supply.  Those  who  have  seedlings  in 
quantity  should  advertise. 

The  Kiltatinny. — This  Blackberry  seems 
to  do  splendidly  in  Iowa,  to  judge  from  a  photograph  of 
a  cluster  sent  by  B.  Lamed  of  Eddysville. 

Opiaam.— G.  D.  Cramer  and  others.  We  have 
no  evideuce  that  opium  has  yet  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try. An  extract  of  the  poppy  plant,  a  very  different  thing, 
was  exhibited  as  opium.  This  was  subjected  to  analysis, 
and  found  variable,  and  of  poor  quality.  The  opium  ex- 
citement started  in  Vermont,  and  its  apparent  object  was 
the  sale  of  directions  for  poppy  culture.  If  any  one  can 
furnish  us  reliable  information  upon  the  subject  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  it.  Opium  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  to 
be  made  by  pressing  the  juice  from  the  poppy  and  evap- 
orating it  It  is  the  dried  milky  juice  which  exudes 
when  the  unripe  seed-vessel  of  the  poppy  is  carefully  scari- 
fied. In  India  each,  head  only  yields  about  two  grains, 
and  we  doubt  if  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and  our 
uncertain  climate  it  can  be  made  to  pay.  It  is,  however, 
a  good  field  for  experiments,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
of  something  more  reliable  than  the  newspaper  accounts 
heretofore  published. 

Fine  Grapes. — Wm.  Hamilton, Gardener  for 
Wm.  Hoyt,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  been  very  successful  with 
his  vinery.  The  cluster  he  sent  us  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and— we  are  sorry  to  say  it— proved  too  much  for 
some  fingers. 

Pcacnes.— "  W.  L.  S.  "  CurritucK  Co.,  N.  C. 
It  is  customary  to  plow  the  orchard  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  cultivate  it  as  long  as  weeds  grow.  We  do 
not  sec  how  it  can  affect  the  starting  in  the  spring.  A 
mulch  put  on  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  might  retard  the 
buds  somewhat,  but  not  much.  The  buds  being  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  spring  will  he  apt  to  start  without 
much  reference  lo  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Viwcs  in  sin  Orchard.«J.  B.  asks  If  we 
would  advise  planting  grape  vines  or  raspberries  in  a 
peach  orchard  where  the  trees  arc  15  feet  apart  each  way. 
— Decidedly  not.  Annual  hoed  crops  may  be  grown  aud 
the  breadth  given  to  them  diminished  until  the  third  year, 
after  which  they  should  be  stopped  and  all  the  ground 
given  up  to  the  trees.  Grape  vines  will  be  well  estab- 
lished about  the  time  the  orchard  comes  into  full  bearing, 
and  each  will  be  in  the  way  of  the  other. 

Knbbits,  Mice  and  Trces.-Dr.  AFCan- 
nell,  Adams  Co.  0.,  finds  that  a  mixture  of  asaftctida 
and  soap,  painted  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  will  preserve 
them  from  the  attacks  of  rabbits  and  mice.  Will  the 
Doctor  kindly  give  us  the  prescription,  as  he  has  for- 
gotten to  say  what  proportions  he  has  found  best,  or  the 
form  in  which  the  asafcetida  is  used. 

Swindling  tlie  Nurserymen. — A  well- 
known  dealer  writes:  "  Last  spring,  a  man  in  Ohio  is- 
eued  circulars   stating  he  wished  to  purchase  a  certain 


amount  of  small  fruit  stock,  as  he  was  going  into  the 
berry  business.  He  sent  these  circulars  through  the 
country,  asking  nurserymen  to  bid  for  filling  the  pro- 
posals, reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  accept  all  or  any 
part  of  the  bid.  In  time  an  answer  came,  stating,  "Your 
proposal  has  been  accepted  for  a  certain  amount  of  stock, 

to  be   forwarded  to  S ,  and  to  draw  on  the  First 

National  Bank  of  that  place  for  the  amount  cf  bill.'  AM 
that  any  one  got  was  a  protest  from  the  bank,  with  costs. 
I  understand  he  is  doing  tho  same  this  fall,  only  in  other 
places.'1  We  hope  that  our  friend  did  not  purchase  his 
experience  at  too  high  a  price.  Hereafter,  he  will  ask  for 
references  of  those  who  order  and  are  unknown  to  him. 

Smoking  Plants.—  "F.  C.  S.,"  Boston. 
The  length  of  time  a  plant  should  be  smoked  will  depend 
upon  the  density  of  the  smoke.  In  half  an  hour  the  lice, 
if  not  dead,  will  generally  be  so  stupefied  that  they  will 
loose  their  hold,  and  may  be  shaken  off. 

Divarf  June  Kerry.— Dr.  M'C.  This 
variety  came  from  the  West,  and  we  look  for  information 
concerning  it  from  that  quarter.  We,  as  well  as  others, 
have  the  plant  ou  trial,  but  it  has  not  yet  fruited. 

Watering    and    Manure  Water. — 

"R.  J.  H."  writes:  "'How  is  a  person  who  has  never 
had  experience  to  teach  him  to  know  what  amount  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water  is,  or  what  is  a  moderate 
quantity  of  manure  water?" — The  want  of  "experience" 
is  just  onr  correspondent's  trouble,  and  which  he  can, 
with  a  littlo  patience,  overcome.  Dust  and  mud  are  the 
two  extreme  conditions  to  which  the  earth  in  flower  pots 
can  be  brought,  and  both,  with  rare  exceptions,  must  be 
avoided.  A  rapidly  growing  plant  will  require  an 
amount  of  water  that  would  ruin  a  slow  growing  or  a 
dormant  one.  Now,  no  written  rules  will  instruct  one 
just  how  much  water  to  give  a  particular  plant.  The  best 
way  is  to  experiment.  More  plants  are  killed  by  over- 
watering  than  by  drying  up,  and  it  is  better  for  the 
health  of  the  plant  that  the  soil  should  get  dryish  occa- 
sionally. As  to  manure  water,  use  liquid  cow  manure, 
diluted  so  that  the  water  is  slightly  colored ;  apply  this 
once  a  week,  and  if  the  plants  seem  to  do  welt  under  it, 
use  it  twice  a  week,  making  it  a  little  stronger  if  tho 

plants  appear  to  demand  it Fuchsias,  except  a  few 

winter-flowering  ones,  are  hetter  stored  in  the  cellar 
for  the  winter,  as  they  are  generally  poor  parlor  plants. 

An  Erratic  Grass. — Daniel  Noble,  Shair- 
ano  Co.,  Wis.,  sends  specimens  of  Timothy  in  which  the 
palets,  or  envelopes  of  the  flower,  are  developed  as  small 
leaves  about  half  an  inch  long.  We  have  seen  the  same 
condition  in  this  grass  several  times  before. 

The  'Xctf  York  Fruit  *>  Growers' 
Club. — We  were  informed  by  an  officer  of  this  Club  that 
it  had  become  mortified  at  its  inability  to  pay  its  premi- 
ums, and  had  committed  hari-kari,  and  made  an  announce- 
ment to  that  effect.  It  seems  that  it  was  only  cut  in  two, 
and  like  a  polyp,  its  separated  parts  are  struggling  into 
individual  existence.  Nine  men  and  one  woman  met  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Americau  Institute  and  made  an  attempt 
to  organize.  As  all  could  not  be  chairmen  at  once,  this 
portion — which  represents  the  head,  as  it  contains  what- 
ever of  brains  there  was  in  the  concern — adjourned  to  a 
more  favorable  season.  The  tail  end  has  since  shown 
signs  of  vitality  and  has  called  itself— of  all  things— the 
"Horticultural  Society  of  New  York."  Well,  there  is 
something  in  a  name.  We  do  not  observe  that  any  one 
ever  suspected  of  horticultural  knowledge  is  identified 
with  the  movement— but  the  name  looks  well  in  print. 

XBae  "  Mvxiojin  Ever "bearing- " 
Strawberry.— The  Michigan  Farmer  quoted  us  tri- 
umphantly as  endorsing  the  claims  of  this  variety  to  be 
new.  Wc  gave  its  statement  the  positive  denial  it  de- 
served, whereupon  ii  follows  with  a  column,  the  purport 
of  which  is,  that  our*  pin"  on  is  not  worth  anything  cither 
way.  The  Farmer  mistakes  greatly  if  it  thinks  to  draw 
us  into  a  controversy  with  it.  Abuse  will  not  help  the 
strawberry  nor  will  it  hurt  us;  and  the  editor  of  that 
paper  may  feel  just  as  badly  as  he  chooses.  The  question 
which  interests  the  public  is  this— Is  the  "Mexican  Ever- 
bearing" Strawberry  worth  growing?  To  which  wc 
answer,  if  the  old  Tied  Alpine  is  worth  growing,  that  is, 
for  we  arc  unable  to  see  the  difference.  The  inability  to 
sec  the  difference  between  the  "Mexican"  and  the  Red 
Alpine  may  be  stupidity  or  it  may  be  an  Eastern  preju- 
dice, for  both  these  charges  are  made  against  thos»  who 
think  t  hem  as  alike  as  two  white  beans.  For  ourselves,  wc 
consider  the  Alpine  and  the  "  Mexican,11  be  they  alike  or 
different,  as  not  worth  growing.  The  fruit  is  small,  soft, 
pasty,  and  without  the  flavor  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  strawberry,  aud  have  no  doubt  that  nine 
out  of  ten  who  should  plant  either  would  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed.    There  are  a  few  who  like  a  fruit  of  thi?  kind 


and  they  will  find  it  in  the  so-called  "Mexican."  The  names 
of  some  persons  whom  we  highly  esteem  are  quoted  as 
Elating  that  the  "Mexican"  isadistinct  variety.  Neither 
of  these  have  ever  grown  the  two  sorts  together.  Wo 
know  them  well  enough  to  be  sure,  that  should  they  find 
upon  trial  that  the  "Mexican  "  is  not  a  new  variety,  they 
will  frankly  say  so,  and  should  our  experience  with  the 
two  side  by  side,  show  the  plants  in  any  respect  different, 
wc  shall  admit  that  our  present  opinion  is  not  well  found- 
ed. Mr.  B.  Hathaway  of  Little  Prairie  Eonde,  Mich., 
publishes  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  and  elsewhere  the 
most  positive  testimony  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
sorts.  Mi-.  H.  grew  the  "Mexican"  and  an  Alpine,  which 
he  had  cultivated  for  many  years,  side  by  side.  He  says, 
''And  carefully  comparing  in  size,  form,  flavor  or  fruits, 
and  in  habit  of  productiveness,  there  has  been  no  appre- 
ciable difference.  Had  I  not  set  them  myself  I  could  not 
tell  themapart."  The  tcstimonyof  so  well-known  a  fruit 
grower  as  Mr.  Hathaway  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  Michigan  Farmer.  The  Farmer  says :  "Why  did  not 
the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  and  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
in  the  convention  respond  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Median? 
or  why  not  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Elliott  or  Dr.  Warden 
to  the  identity  of  the  two  varieties  ?  Simply  because 
they  dare  not!"  If  that  conundrum  was  not  answered 
by. its  proponnder  wc  should  say  that  the  only  reason  we 
did  not  do  these  things— we  can't  answer  for  our  friend 
Bragdon— was  the  perhaps  insufficient  one,  that  at  the 

time  we  were  some  30  miles  away "Since  the  foregoing 

was  in  type,  we  notice  that  Mr.  B.  Hathaway  has  written 
to  the  Country  Gentleman  an  article  giving  his  ex- 
perience with  the  "Mexican."  He  states  that  he  has 
the  "Mexican"  and  the  Alpine  planted  together,  and 
that  he  will  give  any  one  $500  who  will  at  any  time  of  the 
year  pick  out  the  plants  of  the  "  Mexican."  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  Michigan  Farmer. 

Norway  Sprnce  Hed^e.— UG.  H.  F.," 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  The  Xorway  Spruce  can  be  kept 
at  any  desired  size  by  clipping.  Cut  a  young  hedge  in 
October,  to  secure  a  strong  growth,  and  when  the  licdgo 
is  once  well  established,  prune  the  young  growth  in  June, 
and  trim  again  in  October  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  shape. 

Sarlk  JL©nse0— A.  P.  Lark,  Millersburgh, 
Pa.,  sends  a  twig  covered  more  thickly  than  we  ever  be- 
fore saw  with  Harris1  Bark  Louse.  Mr.  L.  says  that  the 
whole  tree  is  covered  with  them,  from  root  to  top,  and 
that  they  even  were  on  the  fruit.  On  this  point  we  have 
a  letter  from  D.  A.  Norris,  Greenville,  Conn. :  "  In  the 
spring  of  1SG8  I  purchased  a  house  and  lot;  there  were 
about  a  dozen  pear  trees  on  the  lot,  and  one  of  them  (the 
Duchesse)  was  badly  infested  with  scale  lice.  The  former 
owner  of  the  place  had  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years 
to  get  rid  of  the  pests,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  I  de- 
cided to  cut  the  tree  down.  I  had  some  painters  at  work 
on  my  house  about  the  first  of  June,  and  I  thought  I 
would  try  an  experiment;  so  I  took  a  paint  keg  and 
brush  and  painted  that  tree  from  s?em  to  stern  (as  a 
sailor  would  say),  covering  the  leaf  buds  and  everything 
else  with  a  thick  coat  of  white  paint,  lead  and  oil,  Ench 
as  they  were  painting  the  ontsidc  of  my  house  with.  All 
of  my  neighbors  (and  some  of  them  knew  very  much 
more  about  trees  than  I  did)  said  I  had  killed  the  tree. 
I  told  them, 'better  dead  than  lousy.'1  The  tree  leaved 
out  very  well,  though  some  bnds  couldn't  break  the  crust 
of  paint.  It  made  a  good  growth  of  wood,  some  of  tho 
shoots  growing  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches.  What 
is  better  than  that,  I  could  find  no  lice  on  them.  I 
thought  I  would  say  nothing  to  you  about  it  until  I  had 
tried  it  another  season.  I  have  watched  it  closely  this 
season,  and  can  find  nothing  on  it  that  has  any  resem- 
blance to  a  louse,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  I  have  ex- 
terminated them.  Some  of  my  neighbors  are  troubled 
with  them,  and  they  say  they 'shall  try  the  paint  next 
season/  The  tree  which  I  painted  was  Bcven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  has  never  fruited  until  this  year,  when  it 
bore  one  pear.  1  am  in  hopes  to  get  a  good  crop  from  It 
next  year."— A  tree  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Lark's  is  fit 
for  no  other  use  than  some  such  heroic  experiment  as 
here  detailed.  If  it  is  killed  under  the  treatment,  never 
mind,  as  it  should  be  cut  down  if  it  cannot  be  cured.  It 
is  likely  that  linseed  oil,  without  the  paint,  would  do 
as  well.  We  have  no  doubt  that  soap,  made  thin  enough 
to  work,  would  have  answered  as  well  as  the  paint,  if  ap- 
plied early  In  June,  just  before  the  insects  hatch.  Tho 
experiment  is  interesting  as  showing  how  much  ahnsc 
a  tree  will  staud. 

>e"*v  Vegetables  arc  described  by  J.  J.  IT. 

Gregory  and  others  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  tor  1STO. 

Treatment  of  Land  Tor  Corn. — "  C. 

H.  S."  asks  the  best  way  to  prepare  a  neglected,  white 
clayey  soil  for  corn.  He  has  little  manure.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  winter-fallow  for  corn  usually.     Heavy  clay  lands  are 
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however,  often  benefited  by  it.— If  yonr  white  clayey  soil 
has  a  good  eod,  it  would  not  be  best  to  disturb  it  until 
spring.  If  the  sod  is  light,  plow  it  this  fall,  lapping  the 
furrows,  and  liming.  The  frost  and  lime  will  work 
through  the  winter.  Haul  out  manure  when  the  ground 
ib  frozen,  leave  it  in  as  large  heaps  as  you  can,  and  spread 
with  the  fork.  At  corn-planting  time,  spread  the  manure, 
and  cross-plow,  going  perhaps  an  inch  deeper,  than  you 
plowed  in  the  fall.  This  is  to  bring  up  any  lime  that 
may  have  worked  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. — 
Make  all  the  manure  you  can.  Look  out  for  all  sorts  of 
wastes  of  factories,  of  slaughter-houses  (the  blood,  hair, 
bristles,  entrails— everything),  the  wastes  of  tanneries, 
etc.,  dead  auimals,  leached  ashes,— all  sorts  of  things 
that  you  know  arc  good,  and  that  yon  can  have  for  the 
hauling  or  for  a  low  price, — and  keep  your  compost  heap 
growing  all  winter.  Tou  can.  cut  swamp-grass,  haul 
leaves  from  the  woods,  and  dig  muck.  Spend  as  much 
time  making  manure  this  winter  as  you  will  in  plowing, 
planting,  hoeing,  and  harvesting  the  corn,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  manure  the  whole  ten  acres,  and  yx>ur  interest 
will  be  easily  paid  if  corn  is  worth  half  $1.35  per  bushel. 

Coal  Tar  Preserving:  "Wooden 
Drains.— L.  M.  Ilager,  of  Nevada,  is  using  lumber  for 
making  underdrains,  as  tiles  cost  him  three  times  as 
much  as  the  lumber,  and  writes  to  know  the  best  method 
of  saturating  the  lumber  with  gas  tar.  "We  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  matter.  Should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  who  have.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  use  of  coal  or 
gas  tar  for  Euch  purposes  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  water-proof,  or  even  a  water- rep  ell  ant 
substance,  but  mixes  quite  readily  with  water.  Under 
not  a  few  conditions  coal  tar  appears  to  promote  decay  in 
wood,  etc.,  rather  than  to  check  it.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  condensed  wisdom  in  a  short  article  in  the  American 
Agricultural  Annual  fox  1SG0  on  this  subject.  And  we 
think  a  much  better  application  to  wooden  drains  wonld 
be  roofing  pitch,  dissolved  while  warm,  in  the  cheap, 
light  oils  (benzine  or  naptha).  This  forms  a  black  var- 
nish, a  liquid  which  would  penetrate  the  pores,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  pyroligneous  acid  and  other  substances 
which  are  soluble  in  or  have  an  attraction  for  water.  The 
light  oil  soon  evaporates,  leaving  the  pitch.  It  is  very 
inflammable  and  must  be  handled  with  care.  The  best 
way  to  do  it  would  probably  be  to  make  a  steam-tight 
chest,  in  which  the  strips  could  be  placed  and  covered 
with  the  black  varnish.  A  partial  exhaustion  of  the  air 
would  cause  the  thorough  penetration  of  the  liquid  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood.  Soaking  a  day  or  two  would  be 
well,  and  simple  painting  with  it  would  doubtless  have 
less,  hut  good,  effect. 

Clover  fbr  Arkansas,— E.  G.  Collier, 
Ark.  We  have  no  doubt  white  clover  would  do  very 
well  with  you.  Sowed  in  the  fall  it  would  grow  through 
the  winter  and  give  abundant  pasturage  in  spring,  when 
it  would  seed  itself  for  the  next  crop  and  probably  dry 
up  and  die  during  the  heats  of  your  summer.  The  seed 
is  rather  expensive,  but  if  it  were  evenly  distributed,  a 
pound  to  the  acre  wouM  probably  make  a  good  stand  the 
second  spring.  Red  Clover  would  probably  fail ;  though 
sown  in  the  early  autumn  it  might  make  a  crop  on  good 
land,  before  the  hot  weather  came  on  the  next  year. 

What  Ball  shall  I  Buy  ?— Mr.  A.  Des- 
endorf,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  in  substance  as 
follows :  "  I  have  a  dairy  of  common  cows  and  wish  to 
improve  them  by  crossing  with  either  the  Ayrshire  or 
Shorthorns.  What  I  want  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  ;  as  I  sell  the  milk  to  a  cheese  factory,  quality  is 
of  minor  importance  to  quantity;  from  which  breed 
can  I  get  the  most  milk  ?  I  have  about  150  acres  of  clear- 
ed land,  rich,  and  much  of  it  underdrained  that  has  kept  a 
dairy  for  some  twenty  years  or  more  and  which  will  keep 
well  forty  milch  cows,  four  horses  and  one  yoke  of  cattle, 
and  will  besides  allow  of  the  raising  of  some  young  stock. 
— Upon  the  same  land  can  I  keep  more  or  less  than  forty 
Ay  rehires,  or  more  or  less  than  forty  Shorthorns?  The 
Shorthorns  being  larger  will  they  consume  more  food  ?  I 
make  my  money  out  of  my  cows,  and  have  given  them 
good  feed,  extra  care,  and  my  exclusive  attention.  Would 
you  then  advise  me  to  expend  §150  for  an  Ayrshire,  or 
$300  for  a  Shorthorn,  or  would  you  disapprove  of  such 
improvements,  and  recommend  none  but  native  cows  for 
the  dairy  ?■" — To  answer  the  last  question  first ;  we  must 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of  a  thorough-bred 
bull  on  all  dairy  farms.  Whether  it  should  be  an  Ayr- 
shire or  a  Shorthorn,  depends  very  mu»h  on  whether  the 
dairyman  wishes  to  turn  off  some  fat  cows  every  year  to 
the  butcher,  or  whether  he  intends  to  keep- his  cows  till 
they  are  used  up.and  then  sell  them  for  about  what  they  are 
worth  for  their  hides.  If  he  adopts  the  latter  course,  we 
should  recommend  the  use  of  an  Ayrshire  rather  than  the 
Shorthorn  bull.  The  Ayrshires  have  been  bred  exclu- 
sively for  milk,  and  will  probably  yield  a  greater  quan- 
tity for  the  food  consumed  than  any  other  breed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  proposes  to  sell  beef  as  well  as 


cheese  and  butter,  wc  would  advocate  the  use  of  a  Short- 
horn or  Devon  bull.  Provided  in  all  cases  that  the  bull 
be  tJiorough-bred.  To  carry  out  the  latter  system  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  must  adopt  a  higher  order  of  feeding 
than  when  the  only  object  is  milk.  We  want  cows  that 
will  eat  a  large  amount  of  food.  This  is  of  the  very  first 
importance.  An  animal  that  will  not  eat  freely  should 
be  rejected.  The  Shorthorns  are  great  eaters.  If  they 
run  to  milk  they  give  a  large  quantity  of  it.  If  they  have 
a  tendency  to  fatten,  they  fatten  with  great  rapidity.  The 
objection  to  them  as  dairy  cows  is,  that  you  are  not  sure 
whether  they  will  prove  to  be  great  milkers  or  great 
feeders,  or  half  and  half.  The  remedy  is  to  feed  liber- 
ally at  all  times,  and  if  the  cows  are  good  milkers  they 
will  be  very  good  ones,  and  if  not,  they  will  fatten  rapidly, 
and  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage  as  beef.  With 
a  dairy  of  forty  cows,  a  'dozen  or  so  of  the  best  heifer 
calves  should  be  raised  each  year,  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
cows  fattened  each  winter  to  be  sold  in  the  spring,  when 
the  beef  commands  a  very  high  price.  We  know  no  reason 
why  Mr.  D.  cannot  keep  as  many  good  Ayrshires  on  his 
farm  as  native  Cows.  But  he  could  not  keep  to  advantage 
as  many  Shorthorns.  A  large  Shorthorn  cow,  if  a  good 
one,  will  eat  more  food  than  an  Ayrshire.  The  better 
either  of  them  are,  the  more  will  they  cat.  If  he  keeps 
Shorthorns,  on  tho-  system  proposed,  he  will  not  re- 
ceive as  much  money  from  the  cheese  factory  as  if  he 
kept  Ayrshire*  or  natives.  But  it  is  for  him  to  decide 
whether  half  a  dozen  or  more  fat  cows  sold  every  spring 
to  the  butcher,  will  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  On 
the  whole,  we  would  say,  if  he  has  high-priced  land 
and  proposes  to  adopt  high  farming,  take  the  Shorthorn 
bull ;  but  if  he  proposes  to  devote  his  farm  and  the 
cows  solely  to  the  production  of  milk,  take  the  Ayrshire: 

New  York:  State  Poultry  Society. 

— The  finest  exhibition  which  had  ever  been  our  pleas- 
ure to  witness  was  made  by  this  Society  last  March. 
Another  show  was  held  at  the  same  place,  the  Empire 
Skating  Rink,  New  York  City.  This  eclipsed  the  former 
in  almost  every  department,  and  waB  a  triumph  for  the 
Society.  The  great  feature  of  the  show  was  Asiatic 
fowls,  and  though  we  were  sorry  to  miss  Borne  of  the 
stock  to  which  the  highest  honors  were  awarded  last 
spring,  and  their  progeny,  yet  the  display  of  Buff  and 
Partridge  Cochins,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  was  mag- 
nificent, both  in  numbers  and  quality.  The  exhibition 
was  strong  in  the  French  class,  the  Houdans  predomi- 
nating in  numbers,  and  receiving  high  praises  from  their 
breeders  for  hardiness.  Creve  Cceurswerc  in  pretty  good 
force  also,  and  showed  finely  for  weight ;  and  there  were 
fine  specimens  of  La  Fleche.  Dorkings  arc  a  very  attractive 
breed  to  us,  especially  the  Grays,  and  we  wish  they  were 
more  fashionable.  Tbfe  delicacy  which  they  have  some- 
times exhibited  here  is,  in  great  part,  due  to  close  breed- 
ing, and  certainly  their  good  qualities  are  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  breed  them  with  an  especial  view  to  an 
improvement  in  constitution.  There  were  many  good 
coops  of  both  Gray  and  White.  Spanish  made  a  good 
show  also,  but  the  Hamburgh  class  eclipsed  them;  and 
for  perfection  of  feather  and  beauty  of  form,  the  prize 
birds  are  certainly  models.  The  class  of  Poland  and 
other  crested  breeds  was  represented  by  many  and  good 
coops,  but  several  of  the  best  lacked  beauty  in  not  being 
fully  feathered,  especially  in  the  crests.  The  season  was 
more  favorable  for  a  full  display  of  Games  than  in  March, 
and  there  was  a  good  show.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  better  show  made,  and  more 
competition.  The  abuse  of  this  fowl  should  not  condemn 
it — and  to  any  one  who  can  keep  but  one  breed  of  fowls, 
none  offer  more  attractions  than  some  of  the  varieties  of 
this  thorough-bred  race.  Perfection  of  form,  beauty  of 
feather,  style,  hardiness,  intelligence  and  gallantry,  are 
combined  with  the.useful  qualities  of  being  the  best  of  all 
fowls  for  the  table,  and  second  to  none  as  layers,  steady 
setters,  and  good  mothers.  They  can  not  well  be  kept 
with  other  fowls,  and  the  cocks  must  be  kept  apart.  The 
class  of  Bantams  contained  not  only  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  in  form  and  feather  in  the  show,  but  the 
variety  was  great.  The  Turkeys  were  of  commendable 
quality,  the  Bronze  ones  having,  in  general,  very  good 
size.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  last  spring  has  in- 
creased his  avoirdupois  to  42  pounds.  The  fine  Crested 
turkej- cock,  belonging  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Gavit,  was 
greatly  admired;  and  if  it  be  found  that  he  will  impress 
this  beautiful  peculiarity  upon  his  progeny,  wc  have  a 
right  to  expect,  with  confidence,  that  a  new  and  valuable 
breed  will  soon  be  established.  The  show  of  Ducks  was  . 
confined,  so  far  as  wc  observed,  to  the  "Rouen,"  (proper- 
ly. Roan,)  Aylesbury,  Cayuga,  Wild  Mallard,  Crested,  and 
Wood  breeds.  The  first  two  breeds  being  shown  in  large 
numbers,  and  of  extraordinary  size  and  weight  for  this 
country.  We  are  glad  to  mark  rapid  improvement  in 
breeding  these  useful  birds,  and  hope  it  may  continue. 
The  same  may  be  eaid  of  Geese.  We  have  never  yet 
bred  so  fine  Toulouse  or  Bremen  geese  as  we  can  im- 
port.   That    department  of    the  show    devoted  to  pet 


animals  was  well  filled  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
Ponies  and  Dogs.  There  were  also  Rabbits  of  Eevcral 
breeds,  a  variety  of  Cats,  and  several  Deer ;  a  performing 
Dog»  and  other  curious  and  interesting  things.  Dr. 
Slack's  Troutdale  fish  ponds  were  represented  by  sev- 
eral huge  tanks  of  trout,  a  number  of  hatching  boxes, 
with  eggs,  in  which  the  young  trout  could  be  seen,  and  a 
model  of  Ainsworth's  breeding  race.  There  were,  be- 
sides, on  exhibition,  choice  paintings  of  domestic  and 
wild  fowls,  and  their  young,  of  incubators,  of  dressed 
capons,  of  eggs,  of  various  kinds  of  folding  coups,  etc. 
The  exhibitors  were  principally  from  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England, 
though  several  fine  coops  came  from  Ohio.  The  season 
was  a  favorable  one  for  showing  fowls  in  good  condition, 
and  for  keeping  them  in  good  health,  as  very  few  were 
sick.  A  severe  snow  etorm,  bad  traveling,  and  intensely 
cold  weather  caused  a  very  meagre  attendance,  and 
the  Society  must  come  out  with  a  depleted  treasury. 


Obituary— Mr.  Eichard  L.  Allen, 


A  brief  note  announced  that  Mr.  Allen's  death  occurred 
at  Stockho'm,  Sweden,  on  Sept.  22.  He  had  been  ti-avel 
ingwith  his  family  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Russia,  intending  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Southern  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Mr. 
Allen  was  born  October,  1S03,  in  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  educated  at  Westfield,  in  that  State,  and  in  early 
manhood  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York. 
Relinquishing  this,  he  entered  into  literary  pursuits  and 
the  study  of  law  in  Baltimore,  but  was  compelled  by  de- 
clining health  to  return  to  active  life  in  1832.  Coming 
into  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  woodland  on  the 
Niagara  River,  he  zealously  engaged  in  clearing  the  forest 
and  bringing  the  soil  into  cultivation,  and  also  in  breed- 
ing various  kinds  of  improved  stock,  of  which  he  t^as  a 
great  admirer,  and  an  excellent  judge.  In  1S12,  he  be- 
came associated  with  his  next  eldest  brother,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen,  i»  establishing  tho  American  Agriculturist,  and  con- 
tinued a  close  connection  with  it  as  contributor,  co-editor, 
or  publisher,  for  thirteen  years,  until  its  final  sale  to  Mr. 
Judd,who  had  been  its  conducting  editor  for  about  three 
years.  Mr.  Allen  was,  in  this  and  other  ways,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  agricultural  im- 
provement in  this  country.  His  li  American  Fami  Book" 
of  335  pages,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  practical,  the 
best  arranged,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  able  work 
of  its  kind  in  that  day,  if  indeed  it  has  been  excelled  up 
to  this  time,  and  its  sale  has  been  commensurate  with  its 
merits.  (A  new  edition,  edited  by  his  brother,  Hon.  L. 
F.  Allen,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
recently  issued.)  This  was  followed  by  another  useful 
and  successful  volume  on  the  "Diseases  of  Domestic 
Animals."  The  circulation  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
created  a  demand  for  improved  implements,  which  could 
not  be  enpplied  by  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  the 
time,  and  to  meet  this  want,  the  two  brothers,  on  Jan.  1st, 
1S47,  opened  an  Agricultural  Implement  Warehouse  in 
Water  Street,  New  York,  under  the  name  of  A.  B.  Allen 
&  Co.  To  this  was  soon  added  extensive  Agricultural 
Implement  Works  in  Brooklyn  ;  both  establishments  are 
still  carried  on  by  R.  H.Allen.  Esq.,  a  son  of  the  deceased. 
Aside  from  the  subject  of  agriculture,  on  which  he  has 
so  ably  written,  Mr.  Allen  was  a  man  of  various  acquire- 
ments. His  tastes  were  those  of  a  student  and  literary 
man,  all  his  life;  though  until  his  gradual  withdrawal  from 
more  active  commercial  pursuits,  his  large  and  continual- 
ly increasing  business  allowed  him  little  time  for  their 
indulgence.  To  a  love  of  history  and  the  belles-lettres, 
he  added  also  that  of  science  and  art ;  and  nothwith stand- 
ing a  faithful  attention  to  his  business  duties,  he  found 
time  to  keep  well  up  with  the  best  publications  of  the  day. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  his  own  country  before  em- 
barking for  Europe ;  and  few  travelers  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries better  prepared  to  observe  with  discrimination,  and 
enjoy  with  zest  and  appreciation,  whatever  is  of  social, 
political,  economic  or  historical  interest.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  viewed  with  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
eye,  everything  relating  to  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sub- 
jects which  fell  in  his  way.  Mr.  Allen  was  of  an  uncom- 
monly amiable  dispositiou,  with  pleasing,  winning  man- 
ners— erect  and  noble  in  person,  active  and  youthful 
for  his  years.  He  was  pleasing,  intelligent,  and  instructive 
in  conversation ;  and  in  all  family  and  friendly  relations, 
loving  and  beloved.  He  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate 
at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  the  local  press  there  speak  of 
his  acts  of  unostentatious  beneficence,  of  his  liberality 
to  the  cause  of  education,  to  Churches  and  Sunday 
Schools,  and  for  leniency  towards  worthy  debtors. 
He  was,  and  had  been  for  years,  a  humble,  consistent, 
and  enlightened  Christian  :  and  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  as 
his  father  and  more  remote  ancestors  had  been  before  him. 
In  the  church,  in  society,  and  in  business,  he  has  left  a 
void  not  easily  filled. 
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Bee  Notes.—  By  J/".  Quinby. 


Apiary  for  January.— Probably  there  Was  never  a 
time  when  a  really  thrifty  man,  in  any  business,  could  find 
absolutely  nothing  to  do ;  and  probably  that  bee-keeper 
remaius  to  be  found  who  cao  build  high  the  roaring  fire, 
heavily  heap  the  board  of  good  cheer,  and  abandoning 
himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  summer's  garnered  fruits, 
say,  "  Now,  at  least,  has  come  a  time  when  my  charge  de- 
mands not  even  the  slightest  care."  Remember  the 
enemies  of  bees  are  abroad,  creeping  under  the  snow, 
making  for  themselves  passages,  it  may  he,  into  your 
hives,  and  may  be  at  this  moment  taking  up  their  per- 
manent winter  residences  in  the  very  strongholds  of  your 
pets.  In  cold  weather,  bees  gather  into  as  compact  a 
mass  as  possible,  even  the  cells  of  the  combs  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cluster  are  mostly  filled.  Now,  if  the  hives 
are  outdoors  and  the  weather  very  cold,  the  honey  in 
one  locality  is  soon  consumed,  and  the  bees  must  reach 
it  in  other  quarters  or  die.  But  there  is  continually  aris- 
ing from  a  mass  of  bees  considerable  moisture.  Unless 
carried  off,  it  accumulates  and  freezes  on  the  combs,  and 
a  bee  would  die  if  it  moved  under  such  circumstances. 
Even  if  the  moisture  escapes  by  ventilation,  and  there  is 
no  passage  from  one  part  of  the  hive  to  another,  except 
around  the  chilling  edges  of  the  combs,  the  bees  will 
often  freeze,  even  with  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive. 
Hence  the  necessity,  especially  where  movable  frames 
arc  used,  of  seeing  that  there  are  openings  near  the 
middle  of  the  combs.  The  cross-stick  in  box-hives  gener- 
ally cause  holes  to  be  left  in  building,  which  will  an- 
swer for  them.  When  the  weather  continues  cold  for~ 
three  weeks  or  more  at  a  time,  bees  outdoors  should  be 
brought  in  and  thoroughly  warmed,  so  that  the  frost 
about  them  will  melt  and  the  combs  dry.  Let  it  be  done 
in  a  dark  room  or  in  the  evening.  Frequent  warm  spells 
occur  in  this  latitude  (Central  N.  T.)  which  generally 
render  this  unnecessary.  At  such  time,  if  the  ground  is 
bare  or  the  snow  covered  with  a  hard  crust,  bees  may 
and  ought  to  fly,  hut  if  a  light  snow  is  on  the  ground  use 
every  means  to  prevent  it.  A  bee  can  alight  on  an  icy 
crust  and  rise  again,  but  in  a  soft  snow  it  sinks  to  die. 
Careful  shading  helps  keep  them  back.  Straw  hives 
which  present  a  thick  mass  of  non-conductiug  material 
are  better  than  wooden  ones  under  such  circumstances. 
Avoid  all  unnecessary  disturbance.  If  the  hives  are 
covered  with  snow,  let  them  alone.  They  will  do  well  if 
properly  cared  for  to  begin  with.  When  there  is  but 
little  snow,  sweep  away  occasionally  and  clear  the  air- 
passages  of  dead  bees.  If  a  warm  day  loosens  the  hives, 
raise  them  and  sweep  the  bottom  boards.  Protect  from 
cold  winds  as  much  as  possible.  A  warm,  south-eastern 
exposure  is  best  for  an  apiary.  A  correspondent  placed 
his  hives  near  together  in  the  fall,  and  packed  straw  all 
about  them,  allowing  it  to  project  about  14  inches  in  front 
from  between  the  hives.  This  would  break  the  force  of 
the  wind.  This  is  the  month  when  thousands  of  weak 
stocks  will  freeze  to  death,  victims  of  costly  carelessness. 
The  presence  of  honey  remote  from  the  cluster  will  not 
avail  them.  There  should  be  an  inch  hole  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  front  side  of 
the  hive  to  the  top.  This  will  help  if  tho  bottom  should 
chance  to  be  closed.  Bees  flying  out  might  be  saved 
sometimes  if  there  is  a  short  passage  to  the  cluster  in- 
side without  having  to  crawl  through  the  frosty  space 
from  the  bottom  up.  The  presence  of  mice  may  be 
known  by  their  nibblings  on  the  bottom.  Trap  them  ; 
poison  might  be  communicated  to  the  honey.  Tall  hives 
for  outdoor  wintering  are  better  than  low,  flat  ones; 
they  bring  bees  and  honey  in  the  most  favorable  relative 
positions — honey  above,  bees  below.  The  bees  can  reach 
the  honey  by  simply  crawling  up — very  different  from 
going  from  comb  to  comb ;  besides,  warmth  rises  from 
the  bees  and  prevents  frost  from  accumulating  over  them. 
It  is  objected  to  such  hives  that  they  do  not  afford  the 
requisite  space  for  boxes.  Perhaps  the  best  form  for  the 
box-hive  is  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes,  say  a 
foot  square  in  the  clear  by  14  inches  high.  Bees  in  doors 
must  he  visited  to  see  that  all  is  right.  Keep  the  trap 
set  for  vermin.  The  room  must  be  dark  and  dry,  and  the 
temperature  always  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
Sprinkle  lime  on  the  floor,  to  neutralize  any  disagreeable 
odor  from  dead  bees.  Bees  in  this  latitude  do  best 
housed  ;  farther  South  a  little  is  gained  in  their  earlier 
breeding  by  leaving  them  out,  a  matter  of  ranch  import- 
ance in  the  spring.  Winter  is  the  time  for  preparing 
hives  and  boxes  for  another  year.  Remember  that 
the  longer  hives  are  painted  before  using,  the  better. 

Bee-Keepers'  Convention. — The  bee-keepers  of 
the  West  have  been  holding  conventions,  and  why  should 
not  we?  Every  interest  must  organize  or  fall  behind.  We 
need,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  honey-raising,  a 
rapid  communication  of  all  that  observation  and  experi- 
ence are  every  day  bringing  to  light.  Newspapers  help, 
but  theyare  not  sufficient.  A  thousand  points  of  interest 
and  value  would  be  brought  out  in  a  convention  which 
never  would  find  their  way  to  the  newspapers.    Many 


observe  who  but  rarely  tell  what  they  see  though  the 
press ;  but  conventions  bring  out  details.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  personal  intercourse  to  elicit  truth.  I  would 
suggest  the  calling  of  a  convention — say  in  February 
or  March — to  meet  at  a  convenient  point,  with  a  view 
to  permanent  organization.  Let  us  hear  from  others. 
Patents. — My  uncompromising  hostility  to  every 
sort  of  patent  hive  is  known.  I  am  glad  to  see  resist- 
ance to  them  anywhere,  not  because  they  arc  always 
worthless,  but  because,  generally  speaking,  they  have 
been  one  unmitigated  swindle.  But  let  us  have  a  care 
lest  this  hostility  to  patents  blind  us  to  real  merit.  The 
old  box-hive,  I  think,  is  destined  to  be  superseded  by 
movable  frames  in  some  form,  and  new  and  valuable  de- 
vices may  be  invented  and  patented.  But  as  to  the  bevel 
guide  for  straight  combs,  about  which  so  much  is  said, 
don't  be  swindled  into  paying  for  the  right  of  using  it. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  St.  Lawrence  County  recently  paid 
$25  for  what  no  man  would  have  troubled  him  for  using 
before.  The  same  common  sense  that  makes  a  good  far- 
mer or  merchant  will  usually  enable  a  man  to  steer  clear 
of  these  humbugs    and  make    bee-keeping  a  success. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  Horse  question  needs 
to  be  presented  to  farmers  somewhat  different- 
ly from  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  ex- 
cellent works  on  the  subject  set  it  forth;  for, 
while  those  who  make  a  special  business  of 
horse  breeding,  and  even  those  who  raise  one 
or  two  colts  a  year  for  sale,  are  most  benefited 
by  the  instructions  contained  in  these  works; 
they  are  not  suited  to  all  the  wants  of  a  farmer 
who  regards  a  horse  only  as  a  part  of  the  outfit 
of  his  business,  or  as  a  means  of  recreation,— 
who  never  sells  a  horse  and  would  be  glad 
never  to  buy  one, — raising  such  as  he  wants 
and  wearing  them   out  in    his   own    service. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  sort  of  relationship  be- 
tween a  farmer  and  his  family,  and  the  horses  of 
the  farm.  It  implies  an  affectionate  fondness  for 
the  faithful  animals  which  ensures  their  kind 
and  considerate  treatment,  and  the  cultivation 
of  an  interest  in  them,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  education  of  a  farmer's  children, 
and  which  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
attach  them  to  their  homes  and  to  an  occupa- 
tion about  which  such  interests  cluster.  Oxen — 
good  natured  dumb  beasts  though  they  are — 
are  not  especially  lovable,  and  they  always  sug- 
gest the  coming  butcher;  cows  are  better,  but 
they  are  bought  and  sold  without  much  regard 
to  anything  but  dollars  and  cents;  while  the 
smaller  animals  and  the  poultry  usually  finish 
their  career  within  a  }-ear  or  so.  A.  horse  on 
the  othor  hand,  which  has  been  raised  on  the 
farm  and  ends  his  days  in  his  breeder's  posses- 
sion, becomes  almost  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  may  follow  its  fortunes  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century — growing  up  with  the  children  and  con- 
necting himself  throughout  their  lives  with  their 
most  interesting   reminiscences  of   childhood. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  farmer 
who  is  a  farmer  not  alone  from  necessity,  but 
from  choice  as  well,  should  endeavor  to  have 
one  or  more  horses  that  are  fully  identified 
with  his  farm  as  a  home.  He  should  raise  them 
himself  and  should  never  fix  a  price  on  them 
for  a  dealer,  nor  regard  them  so  much  a  part  of 
his  commercial  stock,  as  belonging  to  the  per- 
manent fixtures  of  his  establishment. 

Shortly  after  I  moved  into  my  present  neigh- 
borhood, a  few  j-ears  ago,  I  hired  a  neighbor  to 
break  up  a  piece  of  sod  for  me.  His  team  was 
a  pair  of  oxen  with  a  horse  on  the  lead.  As 
they  swung  into  my  barn-yard  from  a  side 
road,  my  attention  was  immediately  attracted 
by  the  horse.  As  I  walked  towards  him  wiih 
an  interested  look,  his  owner  jumped  down  out 
of  the  cart  and  came  forward  with  a  pleased  air 
and  asked  what  I  thought  of  him.     I  cved  him 


carefully  over,  wondering  how  such  a  horse 
ever  came  to  lead  a  pair  of  oxen,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  prime  of  life  and  had  better  points 
than  many  a  thousand-dollar  nag  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  city.  His  legs  were  fine  and  free 
from  puffing,  his  ears  were  thin,  well-shaped 
and  active,  and  the  whole  air  of  his  head  was 
perfect.  I  followed  him  into  the  field  and  watch- 
ed his  work.  He  stepped  off  in  a  brisk  know- 
ing way,  without  any  fuss,  but  with  a  perfect 
business-like  gait,  tossing  his  head  now  and 
then  as  though  indignant  at  having  to  keep 
pace  with  oxen.  As  I  was  in  want  of  a  horse, 
I  watched  him  more  closely  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done,  even  with  his  decided  attrac- 
tions, and  at  length  sounded  my  neighbor  to 
get  his  opinion  of  him.  He  was  loud  in  his 
praise,  and,  I  began  to  think,  was  paving  the 
way  for  a  large  price.  Finally  I  asked  his  age 
and  was  referred  to  his  mouth,  when  I  found  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  he  was  a  very  old  horse; 
too  old  for  buying  and  selling  to  be  thought  of. 
However,  to  carry  out  the  joke,  I  asked,  "how 
much  will  you  take  for  him?"  "There  ain't 
money  enough  on  this  farm  to  buy  that  horse, — 
that  horse  ain't  never  ben  sold  and  he  ain't 
agoiu' to  be;  my  father  raised  that  horse  from 
a  colt  and  he  raised  his  mother  before  him.  He 
was  foalded  twenty-eight  year  ago  this  mouth, 
and  when  the  women  folks  hitches  him  up  to 
go  to  town,  it's  jest  all  they  can  do  sometimes 
to  hold  him,  now.  He  was  got  by  a  runnin' 
horse  that  Buckley's  father  over  here  used 
to  keep,  and  them  thet's  got  his  colts  don't  want 
nothin'  better.  Accordiu'  to  my  my  notion,  if 
you  want  blood  any  where  you  want  it  on  a 
farm.  That  old  horse  to-day  '11  tend  a  third 
more  corn  'n  any  other  you  can  bring,  an'  he 
won't  never  set  his  foot  onto  a  hill  all  day  long." 
Only  a  few  days  ago  as  I  was  riding  at  a 
brisk  gallop  along  the  road,  I  saw  that  same 
old  horse  grazing  by  the  road-side.  As  I  drew 
near  he  gave  a  whinny  and — head  and  tail  up — 
wheeled  around  and  invited  me  for  a  run, 
which  my  rascal  was  ready  for,  and  I  had  for  a 
few  minutes,  hard  work  to  keep  him  from  it. 
Finally,  tho  veteran,  disgusted,  gave  a  snort  and 
trotted  off  home  like  a  colt.  I  have  seen  him 
going  through  town  (exerting  every  muscle  to 
its  utmost,  but  over-straining  nothing)  leading 
two  yoke  of  oxen  before  a  load  of  manure,  and 
I  have  seen  him  plodding  along  to  meeting  on 
Sunday  before  a  carry-all  full  of  children,  with 
the  air  of  a  steady  church-goer,  who  considered 
even  a  lively  trot  improper.  In  short,  he  is  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  horse  that  every  farmer  should 
have — steady,  honest,  active,cheerful,  intelligent, 
and  perfectly  good  tempered,  ready  for  work 
week  in  and  week  out,  as  fit  for  duty  now  as 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  as  reliable 
for  all  kinds  of  service  then  as  now. 

This  is  no  ideal  animal  that  I  have  imagined 
for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers;  but  a  real 
flesh  and  blood,  chestnut  horse,  with  a  white 
stripe  in  his  face,  that  I  see  constantly  in  my 
neighbor's  team.  He  cost  no  more  to  raise  and 
he  costs  no  more  to  keep,  than  the  veriest  club- 
footed,  "lunkhead"  that  spends  half  his  life  on 
three  legs,  and  I  would  rather  take  my  chance 
of  getting  a  full  season's  work  out  of  him  the 
coming  year  than  out  of  any  other  farm-horse 
that  I  know.  He  may  die  any  day,  but  until 
he  does  die  he  will  be  "  for  duty."  He  will  be 
game  to  the  very  end  as  is  the  nature  of  his 
wiry  tribe.  He  is  not  only  a  real  horse,  but  he 
is  of  the  type  that  every  farmer  may  have  who 
will  go  to  work  in  the  right  way  to  get  it.  The 
whole  secret   is  esplaiuej    iu   my  neighbor's 
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statement  that  "if  ice  want  blood  anywhere,  ice 
want  it  on  the  farm."  We  hear  a  great  ileal  now 
about  thorough-bred  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns 
and  Southdowns,  and  our  Walking  and  Talking 
friend  from  -whom  we  learn  so  much  eveiy  month 
convinced  us  that  ive  must  at  least  have  thor- 
ough-bred boars.  I  maintain  that  the  king  of 
all  the  thorough-breds  is  the  thorough-bred 
horse.  I  am  glad  to  have  pure-bred  males  for 
every  kind  of  stock  from  cattle  to  chickens,  but 
the  one  pure-blooded  sire  on  -which  I  depend 
not  only  for  profit  and  economy  of  food  and 
work,  but  for  intelligence  and  kindly  disposi- 
tion, and  friendship  as  well,  is  the  thorough- 
bred horse. 

In  these  Horse  Papers  I  shall  endeavor  to 
stem  the  tide  that  now  sets  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  fast-trotters  (which  are  well  enough  in  their 
way),  and  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
the  importance  of  creating  a  class  olfarm  horses 
which  shall  combine  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
most  desirable  qualities,  with  speed  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes ;  using  as  a  means  there- 
to the  Thorough-bred  "  blood  "  horse,  that  is 
the  English  race-horse.  This  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  purely  bred  domestic  animal 
in  the  world,  having,  in  this  country  no  less 
than  in  England,  a  clearly  recorded  pedigree 
without  flaw  or  defect,  running  back  a  hundred 
and  forty  years,  and  possessing  more  strongly 
than  any  other,  the  power  of  transmitting  his 
excellent  qualities  to  his  progeny. 

Then  again,  as  "the  master  is  half  of  the 
horse,"  I  shall  try  to  set  forth  the  duties  which 
the  ownership  of  a  fine  animal  imposes  on  the 
farmer;  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  our 
modes  of  treating  the  faithful  friends  who 
uncomplainingly  do  so  much  for  us. 

. -»— — n-         i  ■ 

Tim    Bunker  on    Trout    Brooks  and  a 

Hatching  House. 

■ — 

It  was  one  evening  in  November  last  year, 
that  Mrs.  Bunker  lifted  her  gold-bowed  spec- 
tacles, laid  down  the  last  Agriculturist  and 
said :  "  Timothy,  when  did  you  say  Dr.  Slasher 
was  coming  to  look  at  that  Trout  brook?" 

"I  expect  him  here  in  the  morning,  Sally, 
and  I  want  you  to  do  your  best  on  breakfast  by 
seven  o'clock.  Let  it  be  broiled  chickens  and 
Johnny  cake  in  Hookertown  style.  The  Doc- 
tor lives  by  eating,  and  he'll  come  hungry." 

"Must  be  an  extraordinary  man  to  live  in 
that  way !"  said  Mrs.  Bunker  dryly. 

You  see  the  way  I  came  to  send  for  the  Doc- 
tor was  this".  I  hold  that  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  is  worth  doing  well.  Dr.  Slasher  had  been 
growing  trout  some  two  years,  had  taken  them 
in  the  egg,  hatched  them,  fed,  reared,  and  sold 
(hem  and  knew  just  how  the  thing  was  done. 
Besides  he  was  a  well-educated  physician  and 
had  studied  into  the  science  of -the  business. 
If  a  wise  man  builds  a  house,  he  goes  to  au  ar- 
chitect, who  makes  building  his  study,  for  a 
plan.  I  wanted  to  make  fish  ponds,  and  a 
hatching  house,  that  would  turn  out  trout  as 
regularly  as  a  ben-house  turns  out  good  broilers 
by  the  fourth  of  Jul}'.  I  knew  something 
about  growing  chickens,  but  I  had  only  read  of 
fish  raising  in  books.  I  had  got  a  trout  brook 
and  springs,  but  I  did  not  know  certain,  whether 
they  would  answer  for  this  purpose  or  not.  I 
had  capital  enough,  but  I  did  not  want  to  lay 
out  three  thousand  dollars,  on  my  brook,  and 
then  find  it  was  in  the  wrong  place.  That 
would  be  a  good  deal  like  building  a  dry  dock 
on  Hookertown  creek. 

It  was  a  sharp  frosty  morning  when  the  Doc- 


tor knocked  at  my  door.  He  was  a  little  chunk 
of  a  fellow  with  bushy  whiskers,  dark  hair  and 
snapping  eyes,  that  could  look  as  far  into  a  pine 
plank  as  anybody.  Mrs.  B's  coffee  and  chick- 
ens were  discussed  and  we  started  for  the  brook. 

"  Now,"  says  I,  "  Doctor,  what  I  want  to 
know  of  you  is  just  this.  Will  this  brook  do  to 
raise  trout  in,  and  if  so,  where  will  jrou  make 
the  ponds  and  put  up  the  hatching  house  ?" 

"  I  see  trout  in  the  brook,"  said  the  Doctor, 
which  is  a  good  indication." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  we  have  always  caught  trout 
here,  but  they  may  be  hatched  a  good  ways  up 
stream,  where  the  springs  are." 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "Here  are  the  spawn- 
ing beds,"  pointing  to  a  long  streak  of  coarse 
gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  the  trout  are 
now  crawling  over  it,  and  preparing  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  if  they  have  not  already  done  it." 

Sure  enough,  there  were  a  dozen  trout  or 
more,  stirring  up  the  gravel  with  their  tails, 
and  having  a  very  lively  time. 

"  Thirt}r-eight  degrees,"  said  the  Doctor,  pull- 
ing the  thermometer  out  of  the  water.  "  I 
thought  it  was  colder,  for  there  is  ice  formed  on 
the  edge  of  the  brook  a  half  inch  thick.  You 
must  have  springs  not  far  above  here  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  ?"     " 

"Yes  the  swamp  above  here  is  full  of  springs, 
and  one  is  very  large,  that  smokes  like  a  coal- 
pit in  the  coldest  weather." 

"  That  is  good,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  for  if  this 
water  is  not  warm  enough,  the  spring  can  be 
easily  brought  into  your  hatching  house.  But 
I  think  your  brook  water,  if  it  does  not  get  be- 
low 38°  in  the  coldest  weather,  will  do  very 
well.  The  hatching  period  of  trout  eggs  in  our 
brooks  is  about  120  days,  which  indicates  the 
average  temperature  of  the  water  at  about  36°. 
In  spring  water  of  50  degrees  they  will  hatch 
in  40  days,  but  I  notice  that  the  trout  do  not 
lay  their  eggs  in  springs,  but  in  the  streams  be- 
low where  the  water  is  much  colder,  and  I 
have  thought  that  colder  water  would  give  us 
stronger  and  better  fish." 

"The  brook  never  freezes  up,"  I  said,  "It 
was  once  used  to  carry  a  saw-mill,  and  the 
pond  that  was  made  above  would  never  freeze 
over  hard  enough  to  bear  a  team." 

"  How  is  it  about  flooding  in  the  spring  fresh- 
ets ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"The  basin  above  is  very  narrow  and  the 
brook  rises  in  a  swamp  about  a  mile  above  this. 
Very  little  water  collects  in  the  basin,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  raised  more  than  a  foot 
higher  than  it  is  now." 

"That  is  worth  a  heap  of  money  to  you," 
said  he.  "  There  are  a  great  many  brooks  that 
have  such  floods  that  they  tear  away  all  dams 
that  3Tou  put  upon  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
use  the  main  stream  for  this  business,  and  if 
used  at  all,  the  water  must  be  diverted  into  small 
ponds,  made  at  great  expense  for  this  purpose. 
Cheap  dams  with  flumes  on  the  main  stream 
will  be  safe  enough  here,  and  but  one  small 
side  pond  for  the  small  trout  will  be  necessary. 
The  old  channels  of  the  brook  will  be  better  for 
the  trout  than  anything  you  can  make  for  them. 
The  bottom  is  already  lined  with  stone,  and 
they  are  covered  with  water  plants  full  of  in- 
sects. See  the  water-cresses  grow  here  luxuri- 
antly, and  wherever  that  plant  thrives,  you  can 
have  trout.  How  is  it  about  your  brook  in 
summer  ?  Does  it  dry  up  ?  " 

"It  always  runs  a  good  stream  in  the  diyest 
weather,  though  not  perhaps  more  than  a  quar- 
ter as  much  as  }tou  now  see." 

"  You  have  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  at  least 


1200  gallons  per  minute,  and  a  100  would  be 
enough  to  do  a  large  business.  You  have  a 
stream  good  enough  for  the  business.  The  next 
thing  is  the  location  of  the  dams,  and  flumes." 

"  Why  cannot  we  use  these  two  old  dams 
that  served  the  saw-mill  ?"  I  asked. 

"  How  much  fall  is  there  between  them  ?" 

"At  least  15  feet,  and  10  or  12  below." 

"That  will  do  grandly,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Use  your  upper  dam  to  make  a  reservoir,  put 
two  dams  between,  making  three  ponds  150 
feet  long  or  more.  Put  your  hatching  house 
just  before  the  lower  dam,  and  take  your  water 
for  it  from  the  pond  above.  Then  make  a 
small,  side  pond  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
the  first  pond,  and  feed  it  from  pond  No.  2. 
Make  a  sluice-way  from  this  small  pond  into 
the  first  for  your  spawncrs  to  go  up.  Each 
pond  must  have  its  flume  and  screens  above 
and  below,  and  be  so  constructed  that  you  can 
shut  off  the  water  at  pleasure,  and  drain  the 
ponds.  You  want  to  control  the  trout  while 
growing,  and  be  able  to  capture  them  at  your 
pleasure,  to  take  the  eggs  or  to  kill  them  for 
market.  This  is  easily  done,  if  you  put  your 
flumes  so  that  you  can  drain  your  ponds  to  the 
bottom." 

"And  what  is  the  whole  going  to  cost?"  I 
asked  the  Doctor  solemnly,  for  the  thing  began 
to  look  big. 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  will  contract  to 
put  you  up  au  establishment  here  with  every- 
thing in  working  order  for  $2500,  and  that  is 
much  less  than  it  would  cost  on  many  brooks. 
But  a  good  part  of  your  work  is  already  done." 

"That  is  a  big  pile  of  money;"  said  I,  "  to  put 
into  an  experiment." 

"It  is  no  more  an  experiment,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "than  your  raising  chickens  or  pigs.  The 
chickens  die  more  or  less  every  spring,  but  folks 
keep  on  raising  them,  and  I  suppose  it  pays. 
With  right  conditions  of  the  water  and  good  at- 
tendance I  had  much  ralher  undertake  to 
raise  trout  than  any  domestic  animals.  They  are 
quite  sure  not  to-be  hurt  by  the  wet  or  cold." 

I  thought  over  the  Doctor's  visit  through  the 
winter,  matured  my  plans,  and  in  the  spring 
broke  ground.  I  have  made  five  dams  and 
flumes  instead  of  three,  and  if  the  trout  works 
succeed  as  well  as  the}7'  promise  I  shall  put  in 
more.  I  have  visited  all  the  trout-hatching 
houses  I  could  hear  of,  and  taken  advantage  of 
all  their  improvements,  and  made  some  of  my 
own.  In  all  the  houses  I  saw,  the  hatching 
boxes  were  put  upon  the  ground,  or  but  a  few 
inches  above  it,  and  the  laborious  business  of 
examining  the  eggs  and  young  fish  for  six: 
hours  or  more  daily  had  to  be  attended  to  on 
bended  knees,  or  in  a  stooping  posture.  This 
was  hard  work  for  nothing.  I  put  the  boxes 
three  feet  above  the  floor,  which  makes  this 
work  easy.  Coste's  boxes,  in  which  the 
eggs  rest  upon  glass  rods,  are  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  gravel.  They  need  no  boiling, 
they  are  more  easily  kept  clean,  the  sediment 
if  any  remains  in  the  waters  falls  below  the 
eggs,  and  they  are  more  rapidly  examined  and 
handled.  I  made  the  house  very  thoroughly, 
laying  the  walls  in  cement,  and  cementing  the 
floor  so  that  neither  mouse  nor  rat  can  get  at 
the  eggs.  The  water  is  passed  off  from  the 
boxes  into  four-inch  tiles  beneath  the  floor, 
and  these  are  kept  grated  so  that  muskrats 
and  other  vermin  cannot  enter  the  house.  How 
we  stocked  the  ponds,  and  set  the  ■  house  to 
hatching  eggs,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  in  an- 
other letter. 


Hookertown,  Conn., 
Sec.,  15,  1869. 


Tours  to  Cpinmaiul. 
Timotht  Bunkek,  Esq. 
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Dominique   Fowls. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  breed,  so  to  speak, 
which  is  probably  quite  as  -widely  known  and 
has  been  as  well  liked  as  any  of  the  now  fash- 
ionable ones  which  are 
sought  after  at  extraor- 
dinary prices,  and  bred 
with  all  the  care 
and  skill  that  man  can 
apply.  The  Dominique 
is  a  breed  adapted  to 
all  uses,  and  occupies  a 
position  in  this  country 
very  similar  to  that 
which  the  Dorking  does 
in  England,  beiug,  how- 
ever, hard}7,  and  free 
from  that  deformity  of 
the  Dorking — the  fifth 
toe.  The  characteristics 
of  the  Dominiques  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  Good  size  ;  apti- 
tude for  the  table  and 
for  market ;  general  ex- 
cellence as  layers,  and 
as  winter  layers;  hardi- 
ness, both  as  fowls  and 
chicks;  uniformity  of 
style  and  plumage.  The 
hens  are  good  setters 
and  mothers.  The 
breed  is,  besides, 
markable  for  the  de^ 
to  which  it  impresses 
its  character  upon  the 
common  fowls.  There 
are  several  breeders  in 
the  country  who  take  great  pains  to  maintain 
it  in  its  perfection,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  in  Illinois,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  at  the 
West,  it  is  held  in  such  esteem  that  choice 
breeding  birds  are  held  at  $40  to  $50  a  trio. 

Both  single  and  rose  combs  are  admissible, 
but  should  not  be  found  in  the  same  flocks.  The 
legs  are  yellow 
and  clean,  short 
and  strong.  At 
present  the  rose- 
combed  variety  is 
the  favorite,  al- 
though in  no  way 
superior,  uuless 
better  bred.  The 
color  of  the  plum- 
age distiuguishes 
the  Dominiques 
from  all  other 
fowls  with  similar 
characteristics  of 
form.  It  may  be 
described  as  blu- 
ish-gray —  each 
feather  having  a 
light  gray  ground, 
barred  crosswise 
with  a  dark  slaty- 
blue  penciling. 
The  cocks  have  a 
proud  carriage.full 
neck,  and  saddle 
hackle,     and    full 

tails,  with  well-curved  sickle  feathers.  The  hens 
are  domestic  and  active.  The  cocks  should  at- 
tain a  weight  of  5  to  7  pounds  at  eight  or  nine 
months  old,  and  at  full  maturity  of  6  to  8 
pounds,  and  hens  should  weigh  4  to  6  pounds. 
If  bred  without  regard  to  size,  they  run  down 


to  4  pouuds  for  the  cocks,  and  3  for  the  hens. 
This,  some  otherwise  good  breeders  have  al- 
lowed, by  breeding  too  close,  or  too  much  for 
brilliancy  of  color.  It  deprives  the  breed  of  one 
of  its  chief  recommendations — size  and  quality 


The  Ferret. — Putoriw  furor 


DOMINIQUE  FOWLS — PROPERTY   OF   COL. 


■a>os-' 


HENRY  BOWLAUD,    OF   CHICAGO. 


as  a  market  fowl — and  should  not  be  practiced. 
We  should  add  that  a  broad  back,  and  full,  deep 
breast,  with  short  thighs,  set  wide  apart,  and 
well-tucked  wings,  are  essential  points.  The 
face  should  be  coral-red,  the  ear-lobes  red,  and 
wattles  of  medium  size,  and  not  too  meaty. 
The  fowls,  of  which  we  present  portraits,  were 


tue  ferret. — {iitwrius j uror. ) 

bred  by  Col. Henry  Howlaud,  of  Chicago,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  at  the  N.W.  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation last  February.  Col.  H.  has  none  to 
sell,  and  this  article  is  not  written  to  advertise 
anybody's  fowls,  but  to  call  attention  to  this 
excellent,  though  somewhat  neglected  breed. 


This  little  animal,  which  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Minks 
and  Weasels,  is  much  better  known  in  Europe 
than  in  this  countiy.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States  in  Africa, 
but  we  believe  sustains 
itself  in  Spain  and 
SouthernEurope  in  free- 
dom. In  England,  how- 
ever, and  wherever  the 
winters  are  cold,  if  one 
escapes  and  lives  a  wild 
life  during  the  summer, 
it  either  returns  to  cap- 
tivity, which  is  often 
voluntarily  done,  or  it 
perishes.  Hence  there 
is  no  danger,  as  some- 
times apprehended,  that 
ferrets  will  run  wild  and 
become  a  great  nuisance 
in  every  cold  country. 
As  is  well  known,  they 
are  employed  in  hunt- 
ing rats  and  rabbits,  in 
which  exercise  they  en- 
ter their  burrows  or 
holes  and  drive  them 
out.  The  hunting  ferret 
is  invariably  muzzled,  so 
that  he  shall  not  kill  the 
rabbit,  suck  its  blood, 
and  leave  it  dead  in  its 
burrow.  The  training 
of  ferrets  for  the  differ- 
ent uses  is  a  task  requir- 
ing no  little  skill.  A  ferret  must  be  a  good 
fighter,  or  it  will  be  worsted  by  a  rat,  and  one 
accustomed  to  driving  rabbits  is,  it  is  said,  use- 
less for  catching  rats.  Ferrets  are  kept  in  close 
boxes,  well  supplied  with  wool  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  are  fed  on  bread  and  milk  and  meat. 
They  breed  readily  and  acknowledge  the  care 
of  their  breeder  by 
seldom  biting  him, 
if  properly  hand- 
led. Sometimes, 
however,  they  in- 
flict very  severe 
wounds.  It  is  a 
practice  of  Euro- 
pean breeders  to 
cross  the  ferret 
with  the  common 
European  Polecat 
(Putorius  fostidus). 
The  progeny  is 
larger,  darker  col- 
ored, and  hardier. 
It  is  said  also  that 
similar  crosses 
may  be  made  with 
the  mink  and  some 
other  members  of 
the  genus.  The 
color  of  the  ferret 
is  very  light  yel- 
lowish, or  white 
with  red  eyes.  Our 
engraving  repres- 
ents two  ferrets  of  very  dis-similar  form  and  size. 
The  smaller  one  is  very  highly  bred  and  well 
trained.  The  other,  a  Polecat  Ferret,  a  famous 
rat-killer.  Ferrets  are  sold  by  dealers  in  birds, 
dogs,  and  other  pets,  at  prices  varying  with 
the  training  which  the  animals  have  received. 
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"Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  73. 


Fi.st  and  last,  I  have  written  a  good  deal  on 
the  chemistry  of  manure.  For  the  past  week 
we  have  been  engaged  in  drawing  out  manure 
from  the  barn-yard,  and  I  can  but  wish  that 
some  one  would  write  an  article  on  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  manure  heap.  Chemistry  tells  us  how 
to  make  rich  manure  and  how  to  preserve  it, 
and  this  is  certainly  of  very  great  importance. 
But  how  to  handle  the  manure  with  the  least 
labor — how  to  pile  it  and  turn  it,  how  to  load 
it  and  draw  it  to  the  field,  and  how  to  unload  it 
and  spread  it,  are  questions  of  no  less  import- 
ance. At  the  present  price  of  labor  we  may 
make  our  manure  cost  us  more  than  it  is  worth. 

The  intelligent  farmers  of  the  country  should 
direct  their  thoughts  to  this  subject,  and  see  if 
some  means  of  lessening  the  labor  cannot  be 
discovered.  It  will  not  do  to  depend  on  keep- 
ing up  the  fertility  of  our  land  by  plowing  under 
clover.  That  day  has  passed,  never,  I  hope  to 
return.  We  must  keep  more  stock,  and  learn 
how  to  make  a  profit  in  raising  and  feeding  it. 
The  only  farmers  who  have  made  money  the 
past  year  have  been  those  who  have  devoted 
more  or  less  attention  to  the  production  of 
butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  or  good  mutton.  To 
raise  grain  on  land  worth  $100  an  acre,  to  pay 
$2.00  to  $3.00  a  day  for  labor  in  harvesting  and 
threshing  it;  to  pay  high  taxes  and  high  prices 
for  every  tool  and  implement  and  machine  that 
we  use,  and  then  to  pay  high  rates  for  freight, 
insurance  commissions,  and  profits  on  middle- 
men in  sending  it  to  New  York,  and  thence 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
grain  raised  with  labor  costing  not  half  what 
we  are  obliged  to  pay,  is  a  business  that  does 
not  afford  any  particularly  bright  prospect  of 
large  profits.  The  red  winter  wheat  is  less  than 
50s.  a  quarter  in  England  ($1.50  per  bushel  in 
gold).  Not  a  pound  of  American  wheat  should 
be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic.  If  it  were  not 
for  our  strong  disposition  to  rush  into  anything 
that  for  the  moment  promised  large  profits,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  steady  business  of  farming, 
we  should  seldom  be  obliged  to  sell  our  pro- 
ducts at  a  loss.  In  the  average  of  the  last  six- 
teen years,  the  United  Kingdom  of  GrentBritain 
and  Ireland  has  imported  over 50,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  per  annum,  and  she  will  continue  to 
want  as  much  for  j'ears  to  come.  She  has 
in  some  way  got  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  can  furnish  a  large  amount  at  low  rates. 
She  should  be  disabused  of  this  idea.  We  have 
a  population  greater  than  her  own,  and  it  is 
increasing  rapidly.  We  can  raise  a  large 
amount  of  wheat,  provided  it  will  pay.  But  to 
raise  it  and  sell  it  at  a  loss  is  what  she  should 
he  given  to  understand  we  are  not  willing  to  do. 
The  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands.  No  legisla- 
tion can  help  us  if  we  do  not  help  ourselves. 
When  wheat  falls  below  the  cost  of  production, 
we  must  either  hold  it  or  put  it  into  the  pork 
barrel  or  convert  it  into  beef,  wool,  mutton  or 
butter  and  cheese.  Had  we  been  disposed  to  do 
this  the  past  autumn,  we  could  have  had  50  cents 
a  bushel  more  for  our  wheat,  to  the  advantage 
of  all  classes,  consumers  and  producers  alike. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  drawing  out  ma- 
nure? It  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  labor 
question — and  labor  affects  every  operation  on 
the  farm.  How  to  render  labor  more  efficient  is 
the  first  problam  which  the  American  farmer 
has  to  solve.  It  worries  me  to  see  a  man  get 
$2.00  for  a  day's  work,  and  then  spend  another 
day,  first  and  hst.  In  getting  his  money,    lie 


would  have  been  just  as  well  off  if  he  had 
worked  two  days  at  $1.00  a  day,  and  the 
farmer  lie  worked  for  would  have  got  twice  the 
benefit.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  farmers  and  to  the 
nation  to  have  men  work  only  eight  mouths  in 
the  year.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  labor  to  em- 
ploy it  in  raising  10  or  12  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  or  25  or  30  bushels  of  corn,  or  75  or  a  100 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Our  excuse  for  raising  such 
poor  crops  is  the  high  price  of  labor.  We  waste 
labor  because  it  is  high,  and  it  is  high  because 
we  waste  it. 

We  must  employ  less  labor  in  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  more  in  spring  and  winter. 
In  this  section,  October  and  November  are  the 
busiest  months  in  the  year.  We  have  apples  to 
pick,  potatoes  to  dig,  corn  to  husk,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  things  to  do  before  winter  sets 
in.  The  daj'S  are  short,  the  weather  uncertain, 
and  much  time  is  necessarily  wasted.  We  must 
plant  less  land  to  corn  and  potatoes.  We  should 
try  to  raise  as  many  bushels  as  we  now  do,  or 
more,  but  they  should  be  grown  on  half  the 
number  of  acres.  This  can  certainly  be  done. 
The  digging  of  a  poor  crop  of  potatoes  this  fall 
has  cost  more  than  half  what  the  potatoes  would 
sell  for,  and  so  in  husking  a  poor  crop  of  corn. 

We  must  keep  more  stock,  and  this  will  give 
more  work  for  the  winter  months.  Let  all  the 
straw,  and  especially  the  corn  stalks,  be  run 
through  a  cutting  machine.  This  will  add  to 
the  labor  in  the  winter,  but  greatly  lessen  it 
when  we  come  to  handle  the  manure.  The 
saving  of  food  may  or  may  not  pay  for  the 
labor  of  chaffing  the  fodder.  Tins  is  perhaps 
an  open  question,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  save  the  labor  twice  over  before 
the  manure  gets  upon  the  land.  The  liquid 
from  an  animal  is  of  more  value  than  the  solids, 
and  it  is  witli  this  that  the  greatest  loss  usually 
occurs.  Chaffed  straw  and  corn  stalks,  after 
the  animals  have  eaten  what  they  will  of  them, 
can  be  thrown  from  the  mangers  and  used  for 
bedding,  and  they  will  absorb  much  more  liquid 
than  when  used  uncut;  and  we  can  keep  our 
animals  dry  and  comfortable  on  half  the  litter. 
The  manure  will  be  more  valuable,  because 
there  is  less  straw  in  it,  and  from  having  ab- 
sorbed more  liquid  (not  rain),  will  decompose 
more  rapidly,  and  be  sooner  in  proper  condition 
to  apply  to  the  land. 

Judging  from  the  manner  many  farmers  treat 
their  animals,  one  would  think  that  the  winter 
was  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  The  cow 
stables  are  cleaned  out  about  once  a  week,  and  the 
pig-pens  when  they  become  so  filthy  as  to  be 
unendurable.  How  many  men  did  any  one 
ever  see  carding  a  cow  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  with  others,  but  I  have  known  my  men  so 
hurried  in  winter  that  they  had  not  time  to  clean 
out  the  cow's  manger  once  a  month,  or  not,  in 
fact,  until  it  became  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  stable. 
And  does  not  the  pig-trough,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pen,  often  prove  that  the  winter  is  a  very 
busy  season  on  the  farm?  How  about  the 
gentle  sheep  ?  Are  their  wants  properly  and 
promptly  attended  to?  I  have  known  men  so 
much  occupied  that  the  sheep  were  left  to  do 
their  own  foddering. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men  can  be 
had  in  winter  for  little  more  than  their  board  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  very  short-sighted  economy 
to  put  any  work  off  till  spring  or  summer  that 
can  be  done  at  this  season.  Next  spring  we 
shall  draw  out  manure  when  the  land  is  soft 
and  the  manure  more  than  three-fourths  water. 
Can  wo  not  sometimes  draw  it  out  in  winter  on 
sleighs  or  on  with)  etono  boats  ?    \S'\%  not  only 


easier  to  draw,  but  far  easier  to  load.  Manure 
intended  for  distant  parts  of  the  farm  could  be 
drawn  out  in  winter  and  piled  in  the  field.  But 
when  manure  is  not  used  in  the  spring,  but  is 
piled  in  the  yard  and  then  applied  to  the  land 
the  next  fall,  is  there  nothing  we  can  do  in 
winter  that  will  save  labor  in  the  spring  and 
summer  ?  Look  at  our  barn-yards  and  see. 
Look  at  mine ;  look  at  }'ours  !  The  manure 
from  the  horse-stable  is  left  near  the  door;  that 
from  the  cows  is  back  of  the  barn  ;  the  sheep 
manure  is  in  the  sheds  and  round  the  straw- 
stack — and  the  pig  manure,  where  is  that  ?  The 
best  half  of  it  lias  soaked  through  the  planks 
into  the  ground,  and  yonder  heap  of  corn-cobs, 
dirt  and  straw  represents  the  other  half.  It  will 
lie  there  all  winter  without  fermenting,  and 
next  spring  the  man  in  loading  it  will  spend 
half  his  time  in  removing  with  his  foot  the  corn- 
cobs that  stick  on  the  tines  of  the  fork.  Instead 
of  waiting  till  spring  to  mix  and  pile  the  ma- 
nure, why  not  do  this  work  daily  during  the 
winter?  The  early  spring  is  a  comparatively 
leisure  season  on  many  farms,  but  there  is 
enough  to  be  done  without  having  to  do  work  that 
might  as  well  or  better  be  done  in  winter.  If 
such  is  not  the  case,  your  farm  is  better  drained 
than  mine.  To  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  in 
summer,  much  can  be  done  now  and  in  spring. 
Whenever  we  commence  to  mow  my  machine 
always  wants  something  done  to  it,  and  so  with 
the  reaper.  And  is  it  not  often  the  case  witli 
rakes,  hay-racks,  scythes,  cradles,  etc.  ?  If  not, 
you  are  a  far  better  manager  than  I  am.  These, 
you  say,  are  little  matters.  I  thank  you  for 
that  excuse.  But  I  cannot  accept  it.  Farm 
life  is  made  up  of  such  little  matters,  and  he  is 
the  successful  farmer  who  keeps  ahead  of  his 
work  and  has  everything  in  order. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  we  can  lessen  our 
summer's  labor  materially  by  sowing  less  spring 
crops.  We  must  plow  less  land  and  work  it 
better.  Let  the  land  lie  three  years  in  clover 
instead  of  two,  or  two  instead  of  one,  as  the 
case  may  be.  On  heavy  land,  fallow  more  and 
plant  less  corn.  At  first  our  aggregate  crops 
may  be  less,  but  the  profits  will  be  greater,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  our  labor  will  be  reduced 
one  half,  and  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  doubled. 

It  will  not  be  many  years  before  we  have 
Chinese  laborers  by  the  thousand.  But  in  the 
meantime  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
witli  the  same  labor  than  we  do  now.  In  fact, 
the  cities  are  crowded  with  able-bodied  men 
out  of  employment.  The  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, when  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
still  in  the  ground,  and  hundreds  of  fields  of  corn 
unhusked  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  when  men 
would  not  work  for  less  than  $1.75,  and  women 
for  less  than  $1.25  per  day,  I  was  told  that  when 
a  load  of  coal  was  taken  to  a  house  in  the  city, 
it  would  not  be  half  an  hour  before  a  dozen  men 
and  boys  wanted  the  job  of  carrying  it  into  the 
cellar.  In  the  country,  this  winter  and  next 
spring  labor  will  be  abundant,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  especially  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  as 
scarce  as  ever,  unless  we  change  our  system  of 
farming.  This  subject  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  agricultural  press  the  present 
winter.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  bring  about 
a  concert  of  action  among  farmers.  We  all  feel 
that  we  have  been  paying  too  much  for  labor, 
and  there  will  be  an  almost  universal  disposi- 
tion to  stop  all  kinds  of  extra  work.  But  while 
this  may  lower  wages  for  the  time  being,  it  will 
not  permanently  cure  the  evil.  We  want  to 
employ  more  rather  than  less  labor  on  our. 
farms,  but,  }t  must,  be  distributed  morn  evenly. 
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through  the  year.  The  first  step  is  to  employ 
all  the  men  now  and  in  the  spring  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  at  reasonable  rates,  and  then  to  re- 
duce, unflinchingly,  tne  area  of  our  plowed  land. 

"This  is  much  easier  said  than  done,"  remarks 
the  owner  of  a  farm  of  150  acres  of  naturally 
good  land  that  he  and  ltisson  and  eight  months 
hired  men,  with  an  occasional  day-hand,  manages 
to  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  tolerable 
living.  In  fact,  he  more  than  intimates  that  his 
style  of  farming  pays  better  than  mine,  a  remark 
which,  though  unpleasantly  personal,  I  would 
rather  let   pass  than  undertake   to  controvert! 

This  150  acres  consists  of  10  acres  of  wood- 
land, 20  acres  of  rather  wet  permanent  pasture, 
10  acres  of  permanent  meadow,  cutting  perhaps 
three-fourths  to  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and 
about  ten  acres  in  orchard,  garden,  etc.  On  the 
other  hundred  acres  the  crops  last  year  were: 
12  acres  corn,  22  bushels  per  acre, 
3    "      potatoes,  85        "  "      " 

15     "      of  wheat,  13^      "  "      " 

15     "      of  barley,  21        "  "      " 

5     "      of  oats,     58        "_        "       " 

15  acres  of  clover  for  hay,  and  afterwards  cut 
for  seed  not  yet  threshed,  one  bushel  per  acre. 

15  acres  two-year-old  clover  and  timothy  cut 
for  hay. 

20  acres  three-year-old  clover  and  timothy, 
pastured. 

There  is  now  15  acres  of  wheat  on  the  ground, 
after  barley,  and  he  proposes  to  sow  15  acres  of 
barley  in  the  spring  on  the  corn  and  potato 
ground,  to  be  followed  with  wheat.  The  twenty 
acres  of  timothy  sod  are  to  be  plowed  in  spring 
and  planted  with  corn.  The  five  acres  of  oat 
stubble  are  to  be  planted  with  beans,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  wheat. 

He  asks  how  I  could  better  this  rotation  ?  I 
have  no  particular  objection  to  it,  except  that 
it  does  not  keep  the  land  clean  and  does  not 
produce  a  single  crop,  with  the  exception  (/the 
oats,  that  pays  expenses.  And  unless  there  is  a 
change, the  land  will  become  no  richer  or  cleaner. 
We  must  have  very  cheap  labor  and  high  prices 
for  produce  before  such  crops  can  be  profit- 
able. Now,  what  I  would  do  would  be  to  divide 
the  20  acres  into  two  fields.  Plant  one  to  corn 
this  year  and  pasture  the  other,  planting  it  to 
corn  the  year  following.  Put  as  much  labor  on 
the  10  acres  in  cultivating  corn  as  would  have 
been  expended  on  the  twenty.  The  five  acres 
of  oat  stubble,  instead  of  planting  beans  I  would 
summer-fallow  for  wheat.  Although  the  oats 
were  a  fair  crop,  the  thistles  were  so  numerous 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  field  could  be  bound 
into  sheaves.  If  planted  to  beans,  a  great  deal 
of  labor  would  be  required  in  hoeing,  or  else 
the  thistles  and  other  weeds  would  lessen  the 
crop  one  half,  and  render  it  a  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant task  to  pull  the  beans.  In  either  case, 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  crop  paying  expenses 
on  such  land.  The  fifteen-acre  field  of  two- 
year-old  clover  sod  I  would  pasture  till  the  first 
week  in  June;  then  plow  up  five  acres  and 
drill  in  beans  immediately  after,  the  plow.  The 
other  ten  acres  I  would  plow  up  and  summer- 
fallow,  and  then  sow  the  whole  15  acres  to 
wheat  in  the  fall.  The  15  acres  of  corn  and  po- 
tato land  I  would  sow  to  barley,  and  seed  it 
down  heavily  with  clover,  and  give  up  sowing 
it  to  wheat  next  fall.  The  15  acres  of  clover 
mown  for  hay  and  seed  I  would  pasture  lightly 
till  July,  and  then  break  it  up  and  give  it  a  good 
"fall-fallowing"  and  sow  it  to  barley  in  the 
spring  of  1871,  and  sow  it  to  wheat  afterwards, 
seeding  it  down  with  clover.  You  would  thus 
have,  in  1870, 


15  acres  wheat,  now  oh  the  ground,  seeded 
down, 

10  acres  of  corn, 
5  acres  of  beans, 

15  acres  of  bar-ley,  seeded  down. 
In  1871 — 10  acres  summer-fallowed  wheat, 
5  acres  wheat  after  beans, 
15  acres  barley  after  fall-fallow, 
10  acres  barley  in  oats  after  corn,  seed- 
ed down, 
10  acres  of  corn  on  old  sod. 

"But  you  are  making  me  plow  more  instead 
of  less."  At  any  rate  you  will  have  less  corn  to 
hoe  and  fewer  "  nubbins"  to  pack.  The  sum- 
mer and  fall-fallowing  is  work  that  can  be  done 
with  the  teams,  and  if  you  do  it  thoroughly  it 
will  make  the  land  clean  and  mellow,  and  you 
may  reasonably  expect  good  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  splendid  crops  of  clover  afterwards. 
Raise  only  what  potatoes  you  want  for  a  year 
or  two  till  your  land  gets  clean  and  full  of  clover 
roots.  When  it  is  rich  enough  to  produce  200 
bushels  per  acre,  }'ou  can  plant  potatoes  with 
considerable  profit. 

The  increased  yield  of  corn,  barley  and  wheat 
is  only  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  this 
thorough  working  of  the  land.  It  will  give  us 
splendid  crops  of  clover  and  rich  grass,  and  this 
will  enable  us  to  keep  more  and  better  stock. 
Many  farmers  say  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  stock, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  the}'  are  very  often  in  the 
right.  I  can  hardly  see  how  it  pays  to  keep  a 
wether  sheep  three  years  and  six  months,  getting 
say  $7  for  the  three  fleeces,  and  then  selling  him 
for  $3.  But  I  think  it  must  be  quite  as  profit- 
able as  to  keep  a  steer  the  same  lensth  of  time 
and  then  sell  him  for  $50.  Such  a  steer  will  eat 
as  much  as  eight  or  ten  Merino  sheep.  But  the 
truth  is,  we  cannot  expect  to  make  anything  by 
keeping  stock  of  any  kind  unless  we  keep  it 
well;  it  must  be  gaining  all  the  time.  If  we 
let  a  machine  lie  idle  all  that  we  lose  is  the  in- 
terest on  the  money  which  it  cost.  But  an 
animal  cannot  be  kept  idle.  It  must  eat  every 
day  ;  and  if  it  gains  nothing  we  lose  all  the  food 
and  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine besides.  But  many  farmers  not  only  keep 
them  for  weeks  and  months  together  without 
their  gaining  anything,  but  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  animals  actually  decrease  in 
weight.  It  has  to  live  on  its  own  flesh  and  fat — 
which  is  certainly  a  very  expensive  food.  Even 
in  the  case  of  well-fed  pigs,  which  store  up  more 
flesh  and  fat  for  the  food  consumed  than  any 
other  domestic  animal;  for  every  pound  of  flesh 
and  fat  we  get  in  the  animal,  they  cat  about  five 
pounds  of  food.  They  use  four  pounds  to  live 
on  and  give  us  one  pound.  And  when  we  have 
got  this  one  pound,  how  excessively  wasteful  it 
is  to  feed  it  to  the  animal  and  have  it  worked 
over  again;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  thou- 
sands of  farmers  are  doing  to-day  with  cows, 
sheep  and  pigs.  No  wonder  that  "  keeping  stock 
does  not  pay."  But  good  stock,  fed  liberally 
and  with  care  and  judgment,  will  pay  better, 
all  things  considered,  than  any  other  branch  of 
fanning.  Good  meat  brings  a  good  price,  and 
is  always  in  demand.  It  is  the  "scallawags" 
that  are  hard  to  dispose  of,  and  always  at  a  loss 
— a  loss  to  the  producer  and  a  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer. Those  who  buy  such  meat  get  little 
besides  bones  and  water.  The  poor  animals 
have  had  to  live  on  their  own  fat  and  their 
nutritious  juices. 

The   first  step  in   keeping  good  stock  is  to 

make  the  land  dry  and  clean.     The  next  is  to 

feed  liberally,  and  this  will  insure  good  manure, 

and  that  in  its  turn  insures  good  crops, 

It  is  all  vury  well  to  say  that  a  "  peck  of  clo- 


ver seed  to  the  acre  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer," 
aud  that  by  its  free  use  we  can  dispense  with 
manure.  I  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  this  prop- 
osition. No  one  thinks  more  highly  of  clover 
than  I  do.  But  it  only  tells  half  the  story. 
Clover  makes  good  food  and  good  manure  too. 
An  animal  will  take  out  the  food,  convert  it 
into  valuable  products,  and  leave  the  manure 
behind.  Our  aim  should  be  dry,  clean  land, 
more  clover  and  rich  grass,  more  and  better 
stock  and  more  aud  better  manure. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  however,  that 
the  value  of  manure  depends  on  the  food  and  not 
on  the  animals.  A  raw-boned  steer,  if  it  has  the 
same  food,  will  make  as  rich  manure  as  the  best 
Shorthorn  in  the  Herd-book;  and  the  drop- 
lungs  from  a  Meriuo  sheep  living  on  clover-hay 
and  oilcake  are  just  as  valuable  as  those  from  a 
Cotswold.  But  this  is  the  point:  We  cannot 
feed  clover-hay  and  oil-cake  to  a  Merino  with 
half  the  profit  that  we  can  to  a  Cotswold.  The 
former  is  adapted  to  live  ou  comparatively  poor 
food  and  grow  slowly;  the  Cotswold  has  been 
bred  with  especial  reference  to  rapid  growth  on 
rich  food.  So  when  we  advocate  keeping 
well-bred  stock,  in  order  to  make  rich  manure, 
we  do  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  feed  rich  food  to  poor  stock,  and  with- 
out rich  food  we  cannot  have  rich  manure. 


Use  of  the  Plow  in  Digging-  Ditches. 


No  ditch-digging  machine  has  yet  been  in- 
troduced. There  are  some  for  which  great 
claims  are  put  forth,  but  wo  must  wait  before 
they  become  common  articles  upon  the  farm. 
Meanwhile  ditch  digging  must  go  on  by  spade 
and  mattock,  pick  and  scoop.  We  may,  how- 
ever, greatly  facilitate  the  operation  by  employ- 
ing the  labor  of  horses  or  oxen  with  plows. 
There  are  several  difficulties  to  be  obviated. 
It  is  hard  to  plow  a  furrow  on  a  sufficiently 
straight  line;  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
stretchinga  cord  and  turning  over  a  narrow  line 
of  sods  with  a  spade,  exactly  where  the  ditch 
should  be.  The  cattle  will  follow  this  line  of 
themselves,  when  the}'  could  hardly  be  driven 
exactly  along  a  line  of  stakes.  To  use  the  plow 
economically,  one  needs  a  pretty  strong  force 
of  diggers  and  pickers,  and  to  have  them  well 
scattered  throughout  the  line  plowed.  Two 
pairs  of  oxen  make  the  best  team,  probably, 
Two  furrows  are  turned  out,  12  inches  wide,  and 
9  inches  deep.  Then  if  the  sods  are  cleared 
away,  the  plow  may  lift  another  furrow-slice 
out  on  each  side,  but  probably  it  will  only 
loosen  the  dirt  and  make  it  easy  shoveling. 
This  will  stir  the  soil  down  some  4  to  0  inches, 
and  when  it  is  cleared  out  the  ditch  will  be  13 
to  15  inches  deep,  with  ridges  of  earth  and 
stones  along  both  sides.  The  oxen  will  not 
easily  be  made  to  walk  longer  in  the  furrow, 
and  without  very  long  yokes  they  will  not  go 
one  on  each  side  of  it.  These  are  sometimes 
used,  but  we  are  informed  that  another  plan  is 
practised  in  some  places  with  great  success. 
The  two  yokes  of  oxen  are  attached  abreast  to 
the  pole  of  a  cart,  the  body  being  removed. 
They  draw  by  chains  made  fast  to  the  axle,  and 
the  tongue  is  supported  by  a  light  ash  or  hickory 
pole,  lashed  firmly  to  the  yokes  of  each  pair  of 
oxen.  The  earth  is  thrown  out  from  the  ditch 
on  each  side,  and  the  length  of  this  pole  is  such 
that  the  inside  ox  of  each  pair  walks  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ridge.  The  plow  is  attached 
to  the  axle-tree.  The  chain  may  be  fastened  to 
the  axle-tree  itself,  but  it  i<  fir  better  to  use  an 
oak  knee,  as  shown,  which  is  lashed  forward  to 
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the  tongue  and  bangs  below.  In  this  consists 
the  chief  merit  of  the  whole  arrangement,  for 
by  it  the  plow  can  be  drawn  at  any  depth  be- 
low the  surface,  provided  it  be  wooded  so  that 
the  handles  do  not  interfere  with  the  sides  of 
the  trench.  Any  wheelwright  will  alter  the 
wooding  of  a  plow,  or  new  wood  it  so  that  it 
shall  have  but  one  handle,  and  that  directly 
above  the  furrow.  The  plow  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  knee  in  which  a  pin  is  set,  by  a 
rather  short  chain  at  first,  which  may  be  length- 
ened afterwards.  The  bight  at  which  the  draft 
for  the  plow  should  be  is  regulated  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  knee,  which  is  not  only  chained 
by  one  end  to  the  tongue,  but  also  to  the  axle, 
and  is  made  higher  or  lower  by  blocks  laid 
across  under  it,  resting  upon  the  spreading  fork 
made  by  the  tongue,  where  it  joins  the  axletree, 


KSEE  FOE  DITCHING  PLOW. 

and  shoved  forward  or  drawn  back,  according 
as  one  wishes  the  draft  chain  higher  or  lower. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  change  plows  as  the 
depth  increases.  There  are  several  plows  so 
arranged  that  very  narrow  mould-boards  may 
be  attached,  and  after  these,  the  subsoil  plow 
may  be  used  until  little  besides  "  finishing  "  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  stony  land  men  with 
crowbars  and  pickaxes  must  attend  and  take  out 
stones  as  fast  as  they  are  touched  by  the  plow. 


The  Creddes  Harrow. 


Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  hav- 
ing found  difficulty  in  making  the  Geddes  har- 
row, we  wrote  to  the  widely-known  and  justly- 
honored  farmer  of  Fairmouut  asking  information 


Fii,-.  1.— harrow  seex  rr.or.i  above. 

as  to  the  best  mode  of  constructing  it.  He 
replied  promptly  and  in  full,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion a  harrow  was  ordered  for  ns  with  the  few 
improvements  which  years  of  use  have  brought 
about.  This  harrow  has  been  drawn  and  en- 
graved with  care,  and  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  construction  of  others. 

Figure  1  is  a  top  view,  showing  the  construc- 
tion; Figure  2  is  the  barrow  seen  in  perspec- 
tive; Figure  3  is  the  barrow  folded  back,  the 


handles  strapped  together,  in  shape  for  transpor- 
tation. We  find  that  in  this  form,  unwieldy  and 
heavy  as  it  appears,  it  may  be  rolled  about, 
pitched  carefully  end  over  end,  loaded  by  one 
man  into  a  cart  or  wagon,  or  drawn  with  ease 


Fig.  2. — PERSPECTIVE  VIEW    OF  HARROW 

upon  the  ground.  This  alone  is  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  handles  instead  of  ropes 
with  which  to  lift  the  sides  and  clear  the  teeth  of 
clods  or  obstructions  without  stopping  the  team. 

LETTER  FROM  HON.    GEO.    GEDDES. 

"  The  harrow  called  by  my  name  was  invented 
bj'  me  perhaps  35  years  ago.    The  leading  ideas 
in  my  mind  were  that  the  line  of  draft  should 
pass  through  the  center  of  the  barrow,  and  that 
on  each  side  of  this  line  of  draft  there  should  be 
the  same  number  of  teeth,  and  that  the  teeth 
should  be  so  placed  that  each  side  would  have 
just  the  same  amount  of  leverage  or  lateral 
pressure  against  the  center  line.     The  object  of 
this  arrangement  was  to  secure  a  uniform  for- 
ward   motion  without    lateral   vibration;    the 
teeth  also  to  be  so  placed  that  those  in  the 
hindermost  timber    should  cut  ex- 
actly in  the  center  of  the    spaces 
made   by  the    foremost    row    of 
teeth.      To  accomplish   this,  the 
center  of  weight,  of  work  or  re- 
sistance,  and  the    line   of   draft, 
must  exactly  coincide.     But  there 
must  be  no  vibration,  that  is,  the 
harrow  must   move   directly  for- 
ward without  jerking  from  side 
to  side.     If  there  is  any  essential 
lateral  vibration,  the  teeth  cannot  move  with 
au3r  approach   to  regularity  or   accuracy,  and 
cannot  barrow  the  ground  evenly.    The  well- 
known  square  (sometimes  called  Scotch)  harrow 
violates  the  principles  that  I  aimed  to  follow 
accurately  in  my  harrow,  for  it  constantly  vi- 
brates, more  or  less.     The  best  Scotch  barrow 
that  I  ever  saw  had  so  many  teeth  that  if  the 
machine  could  be  made  to  move  directly  for- 
ward, the  marks  of  the  teeth  would  have  been 
only  two  inches  from  center  to  center,  whereas 
in  practice  they  constantly  left  spaces  on  hard 
land  of  five  inches   wide  imharrowed.      The 
harrow  also  had  a  tendency,  on  bard  land,  to 
move  too  much  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  timbers,  because  it  had  more  teeth  on  one 
side  of  the  line  of  draft  than  on  the  other. 

"  All  harrows  clog  up  on  land  having  clover 
roots,  stubble,  etc.,  that  has  not  been  perfectly 
plowed  under,  and  it  is  often  necessaiy  to  clear 
away  this  matter.  To  do  this  on  new  land, 
that  had  some  roots  broken  off  from  the  stumps, 
I  have  iu  my  early  days  been  compelled  to 
unhitch  my  horses  from  a  Scotch  harrow  to 
clear  the  forward  part  of  it.  In  my  harrow  I 
tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  so  I  put  a  joint 
exactly  in  the  line  of  draft,  reaching  from  the 
hook,  by  which  it  was  drawn  back  through  the 
harrow.  This  joint  is  open  and  works  on  hing- 
es, that  allows  either  half  to  be  turned  up  but 
not  doicn,  and  laid  over  on  the  other  half,  where 
every  tooth  can  be  cleaned  whenever  necessary. 
"Persons  have  often  tried  to  make  a  harrow 
the  two  sides  cf  which  would  fold  together,  both 
up  and  down.    This  cannot  be  done  without 


having  the  center  of  the  barrow  liable  to  be 
lifted  up  by  the  power  necessary  to  draw  it. 

"  The  whole  object  of  this  longitudinal  joint  is 
to  enable  the  user  to  clean  with  ease  every  sub- 
stance that  might  get  among  the  teeth  and  thus 
obstruct  the  perfect  working  of 
the  harrow.  It  is  some  advant- 
age to  have  the  center  part  of  the 
harrow  bend  down  into  a  dead 
furrow  or  other  hollow,  but  the 
cleaning  is  the  important  matter. 
"To  enable  the  driver  to  lift 
a  side  of  the  harrow  when  in 
motion,  handles  similar  to  such 
as  are  used  on  corn  cultivators 
are  now  commonly  put,  one  on  each  half  of 
the  harrow.  By  having  these  handles  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stop  the  team  to  clean  the  harrow. 
"  To  avoid  the  rising  up  in  the  middle  when 
iu  use,  the  longitudinal  timbers  that  make  the 
joint  should  be  only  one  inch  apart,  with  two 
bolts,  one  iu  the  rear  end  of  each  stick,  near  the 
lower  side,  with  large  heads  projecting,  so  as  to 
"meet  when  the  harrow  is  level  on  top.  The 
hinges  should  be  on  the  top,  aud  the  hook  to 
draw  by  should  form  a  part  of  the  forward  hinge. 
"  You  will  see  that  I  adopted  the  idea  that 
an  equilateral  triangle  presented  the  best  form 
to  carry  out  my  views.  None  of  the  old  engrav- 
ings show  my  barrow  as  it  now  appears  with  the 
handles,  which  I  consider  a  great  improvement. 
I  have  no  interest  in  making  these  harrows  as 


Fig.  3. — HARROW  FOLDED  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 

I  took  no  patent.  Occasionally  a  friend  writes 
to  me  to  get  a  harrow  made  for  him,  iu  which 
casfe  I  put  the  order  into  the  hands  of  a  mechanic 
that  lives  near  me.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago,  I  was  told  that  a  Boston  agricultural  ware- 
house had  sold  5,000  of  these  harrows.  Many 
years  since  I  had  a  request  made  me  to  have 
one  constructed  for  the  government  of  Kussia. 
In  short,  the  harrow  has  gone  into  general  use." 
The  wood  is  21  in.  Oak,  the  middle  and 
outer  sticks  are  5  feet  long,  the  rear  mes  4J 
feet;  the  teeth  of  7|  8  in.  square  iron,  1  foot  long, 


Action  of  the  Frost  on  the  Soil. 


Sandy  soils  are  not  as  a  rule  benefited  by  fall 
plowing,  and  by  thus  being  more  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  suu  and  frost  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  This  is  doubtless  because  the  organic 
matter  which  is  so  important  in  this  class  of  soils 
is  much  more  rapidly  decomposed  and  caused 
to  disappear  when  thus  treated.  Peaty  soils  or 
those  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  organic  mat- 
ter are  benefited  for  the  same  reason,  and  because 
the  peat  becomes  less  past}'  or  fibrous,  which  ever 
nature  it  has,  and  more  granular.  A  very  marked 
example  of  the  effects  of  frost  on  some  organic 
substances  may  be  observed  in  case  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  intended  for  plowing  under  be 
caught  by  a  severe  frost.  Though  the  crop  on 
the  field  might  have  amounted  to  several  tons, 
the  frost  and  the  decompositions  which  follow 
will  reduce  it  to  an  apparently  valueless  mass 
iu  a  very  short  time.     Little  besides  the  stubble 
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is  left,  to  appearance,  and  we  are  assured  by  a 
farmer  accustomed  to  plowing  UDder  green 
crops,  that  not  enough  of  value  is  left  to  pay  for 
turning  under.  This  we  doubt,  but  we  do  be- 
lieve much  besides  water  is  actually  lost. 

The  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  clayey 
and  heavy  gravelly  soils  is  different ;  while  it  des- 
troys a  portion  of  the  organic  matter  in  them, 
which,  however,  is  not  of  such  importance  to 
them  as  to  lighter  sandy  soils,  it  comminutes 
the  particles,  renders  clods  friable,  and  brings 
a  larger  portion  of  the  inorganic  part  into  a 
fit  condition  to  be  appropriated  by  the  plant. 

The  beneficial  action  of  frost  is  not  due  to 
its  holding  the  soil  in  a  frozen  state,  but  to  the 
act  of  freezing;  consequently,  thawing  is  almost 
as  useful  as  freezing  to  the  soil,  and  this  useful 
action  takes  place  most  in  moderate  weather. 
In  cold  winter  weather  it  is  best  for  the  soil  to 
be  covered  with  snow,  which  is  well  called  "  the 
poor  man's  manure,"  for  the  alternation  of 
freezing  and  thawing  is  not  altogether  arrested 
by  the  covering  of  snow;  while,  if  the  ground 
is  bare,  the  high  winds  of  winter  scatter  great 
quantities  of  the  finest  particles  of  the  soil. 


Fig.  1. 


Field  Rollers. 


Repeated  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to 
the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  for  information 
about  making  Field  Rollers.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  rollers  may  be  and  are  made  by 
fanners,  but,  when  it  is  practicable,  we  think  it 
far  better  to  buy  iron  ones,  of  several  sections, 
constructed  so  as  to  be  loaded  as  heavily  as  is 
desirable.  The  simplest  home  made  farm  roller 
is  a  hard-wood  log,  which  ought  to  be  barked, 
thoroughly  seasoned  under  cover,  and  dry;  then 
smoothed  and  made  cylindrical ;  then  the  centres 
of  the  ends  being  found,  one-inch  iron  axles 
having  square  points  should  be  driven  into 
holes  cut  with  a  chisel,  and  should  be  further 
securely  held  by  iron  collars  fitting  the  axles, 
and  having  two  or  three  arms  several  inches 
long  let  into  the  wood,  flush  and  spiked  on.  The 
roller  should  be  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  about  six  feet  long.  If  longer  it  is  harder 
to  turn.  It  is  set  in  a  simple  hard-wood  frame, 
and  it  may  be  drawn  by  a  chain,  like  a  stone 
boat,  or  have  a  pole  attached ;  in  which  case 
the  pole  must  be  strongly  braced  to  the  frame. 
After  the  roller  is  finished  it  should  be  painted, 
especially  on  the  ends,  with  hot 
pine  pitch  as  long  as  it  will  ab- 
sorb it.  If  treated  in  this  way 
these  rollers  are  durable  and 
tolerably  good.  They  may  be 
made  double,  like  the  one  to 
be  described,  if  sufficient  pains 
be   taken   to   hang   them  well. 

Abetter  form  of  roller  is  made 
of  plank.  Two  or  three  circular 
frames  of  boards  are  made  to 
nail  the  planks  to.  They  should 
be  of  but  three  thickness  of 
plank,  and  it  matters  not  what 
the  thickness  of  the  planks  is,  as 
weight  is  a  desirable  quality. 
Figure  1  shows  two  thickness  of 
plank,  and  figure  2  the  end  of 
the  roller  after  the  outside 
planks  are  put  on.  It  will  be 
seen  that  two  planks  cross  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  heads, 
and  that  in  these  square  holes  are 
cut  for  the  axle.  The  heads  must  be  securely 
nailed.  In  nailing  on  the  planks  which  form 
the  surface  in  making  a  double  roller,  the  inner 
heads  are  set  in  from  the  ends  to  give  space  for 


a  wider  bearing  for  the  axles  than  the  single 
plank  would  otherwise  afford.  Iron  axles  are 
used  which  are  made  of  square  bars  of  iron  hav- 
ing their  ends  made  true  and  rounded  by  a 
smith.  They  are  inserted  and  keyed  in  place. 
The  dimensions  of  the  roller  may  vary.  The 
one  shown  in  figure  3  is  supposed  to  be  2'|2 
feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  11  inches  long. 
The  frame  is  best  made  of  three-inch  hard- 
wood sticks,  in  the  forni 
shown  in  figure  4  The  rear 
pieces  may  be  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  front  ones 
if  desirable,  but  weight  is  a 
good  thing.  They  are  put 
together  by  mortice  and  ten- 
on and  bolted.  The  center 
piece  is  an  iuch  and  a  quarter  oak  plank,  six 
or  eight  inches  wide,  having  pieces  bolted  to 
each  side  for  bearings  for  the  journals.  The 
outside  journals  have  their  barings  under  the 
beams,  a  piece  of  wood  be- 
ing bolted  on  to  hold  them 
in  place.  The  beams  have 
holes  bored  in  them  and 
reamed  out  for  oiling.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  banging 
the  rollers  that  they  stand 
even.  A  little  change  in 
position  of  the  journals  will 
cause  them  to  roll  unevenly  and  draw  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  tongue  is  bolted  to  the 
forward  beams  of  the  frame  as  shown,  and  two 
boxes  are  made  with  slanting  sides  to, fit  into  the 
spaces  between  the  beams  of  the  frame,  one  to 
go  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  These  are  for 
holding   stones    to    weight    the    roller.      The 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. — ONE-SECTION  OF  DOUBLE  FIELD   ROLLER. 

weighting  should  be  done  when  the  team  is 
not  attached,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  equalized. 
The  engraving  (figure  4)  represents  the  frame 
of  a  roller  having  the  following  dimensions : 
Width  of  track,  8  feet ;  width  of  frame,  9  feet; 
length  of  frame,  5  feet  8  inches  ;  distance  be- 
tween inner  beams  of  frame,  2  feet  8  inches. 
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Fig.  4.—  FRAME  FOR  TWO-SECTION  FIELD  ROLLER. 

The  place  which  the  roller  would  occupy  in  the 
frame,  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines;  and  the  space 
on  each  side  between  the  frame  and  ends  of  the 
sections  is  to  allow  their  insertion  and  removal. 
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The  Cord-Grass  or  "  Spartina." 

» 

The  materials  used  in  making  paper  are  nu- 
merous.    We  have  linen  and  cotton  in  the  shape 
of  paper  rags,  but  the  supply  from  these  sources 
was  long  ago  found  to  be  inadequate.     There 
have  been  numerous  inventions  for  using  the 
fibre  of  basswood  and  other  soft  woods,  as  well 
as  for  the  cane  of  the 
Southern  States.  Fibres 
from     these     sources 
have  more  or  less  help- 
ed to  supply  the  great 
demand       for      paper 
stock.  Lately,  the  "Es- 
parto," a  curious  grass 
growing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean, 
has  been  largely  used 
in     England,    and    to 
some    extent    in     this 
country,   as   a    paper 
making  material.     As 
yet  we  know  but  little 
of  its  cultivation,  but 
we      believe      experi- 
ments are  being  made 
with  it  in  the  Southern 
States.         Meanwhile, 
one  of  our  native  grass- 
es lias  come  into  notice, 
the     Cord -grass,      or 
"Spartina  cynosuroides. 
This,  which  is  shown 
in  the    engraving,    ia 
abundant     along    our 
fresh-water  rivers  and 
lakes,  especially  at  the 
North,  and  actual  ex- 
periment   has    shown 
it    to    be    a    valuable 
paper  stock.    In  a  re- 
port to  the    Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Jas.  Woodruff,  of 
Quincy,  111. ,  says :   " It 
is    much    superior    to 
straw,  yielding,  when 
properly     treated,     a 
much  stronger,  longer, 
and  softer  fibre,  and  a 
much    larger    percen- 
tage of  stock.   Its  cost, 
delivered  at  my  mill, 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  about  $5 
per  ton."    Mr.  W.  says  that  experts  who  have 
worked   the   two  consider   the    Cord-grass  a 
better  material  for  paper  than  the  "Esparto." 
There  are  doubtless  many  hundreds  of  acres 
of  otherwise  unavailable    land   that  might  be 
devoted    to    this    grass,    ami     the    matter    is 
worthy  the  attention  of  both  paper  makers  and 
those  who  have  land  adapted  to  its  culture. 


CORD-GRASS. 


Breeding  the  Mink. 

In  response  to  a  call  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  breeding  of  the  Mink,  several  letters  have 
been  received  ;  the  most  explicit  of  which,  from 
D.  C.  U., North  Tunbridgo,  Vt.,  is  in  re  given  : — 

"  I  purchased  one  female  and  her  litter  of  five, 
two  males  ami  four  females  in  all,  and  con- 
structed a  building  of  rough  boards;,  ten  by  four- 
teen feet,  for  a  minkery.  It  had  a  floor  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  animals; 
was  properly  ventilated,  and  divided  into  fix 
apartments,  one  of  which  is  au  ante-room  into 
which  to  step  from  the  outside  and  close  the 
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door.  Water  is  supplied  by  a  lead  pipe  running 
in  at  one  side,  tli rough  all  tlie  rooms,  and  out  at 
tlie  other  into  a  trough  where  small  fish  are 
kept,  and  occasionally  given  to  the  minks.  They 
were  kept  together  until  December  the  18th, 
when  tlie  males  were  put  in  an  apartment  by 
themselves.  On  the  10th  of  March  each  male  was 
put  in  with  a  female,  each  pair  separate,  and 
after  a  couple  of  days  one  of  the  males  was  put 
in  with  another  female,  and  finally  with  the 
third.  The  other  male  paid  no  attention  to  the 
female  he  was  with,  aud  I   think  is  disabled. 

They  were  separated  about  the  1st  of  April, 
each  female  being  kept  alone  and  supplied  with 
a  suitable  box,  with  warm  material  for  a  nest. 

When  it  was  supposed  the}7  were  about  to 
bring  forth  their  young,  they  were  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible;  anything  to  excite  them  at 
this  time,  should  be  avoided,  for  when  irritated, 
they  will  sometimes  eat  their  young. 

The  first  female  put  with  the  perfect  male 
brought  forth  seven,  one  of  which  disappeared 
after  they  began  to  crawl  around  out  of  their 
nest.  The  other  two  females  had  each  a  pair, 
all  of  which  (but  the  one  mentioned)  are  now 
alive,  fine,  fat,  sleek  fellows,  and  fully  grown. 
Tiiey  are  very  easily  kept,  being  fed  once  a  day 
upon  warm  milk  with  wheat  bread  crumbs,  a 
quart  sufficing'  now'  for  the  whole  lot,  and  once 
upon  fresh  meat,  care  being  taken  not  to  over- 
feed. Any  kind  of  meat  and  offal  that  is  not 
ton  fat  will  answer.  They  are  very  fond  of  beef 
liver,  chickens'  heads  and  entrails,  woodchucks, 
(being  careful  not  to  give  them  the  gall  on  the 
liver,  which  is  poisonous,)  rats,  mice,  etc. 

They  are  more  easily  cared  for  than  one  hog, 
and  much  more  cheaply  kept.  Nothing  was 
paid  out  for  meat  for  them,  until  after  the  1st 
of  July,  when  a  contract  was  made  with  a 
butcher  to  leave  a  bullock's  head  once  a  week. 
I  am  confident  that  the  increase  of  the  minkery 
would  have  been  fully  one-third  more  if  both  the 
males  had  been  perfect.  I  intend  to  keep  them 
in  pairs  hereafter.  They  are  not  easily  handled, 
but  struggle  when  caught  against  their  will,  and 
exude  a  thick  fetid  substance  from  glands  near 
the  vent.  They  will  bite  severely,  but  can 
be  handled  safely  with  thick  buckskin  gloves." 
^-« *a» »-— ■ 

Shut  the  Door ! 


How  often  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  in- 
junction— Keep  the  Door  Shut?  It  is  as  de- 
sirable for  stable  doors  as  for  house  doors,  and 
though  for  the  house  we  have  a  great  number 
ef  convenient  contrivances  for  keeping  the  doors 


DOOR   CLOSER. 

shut  by  weights  and  springs,  for  stable,  hen- 
house, and  other  similar  doors,  we  have  never 
seen  anything  but  the  awkward  cord  and 
weight,  either  working  over  a  pulley,  or,  so  to 
speak,  gate  fashion.  Occasion  necessitated  a 
door-clo«er  of  some  kind,  and  we  contrived, 
from  materials  at  hand,  the  affair  shown  in  tlie 
accompanying  sketch,  which  works  so  well, 
that  we  think  it  worth  imitating. 
Two  hard-wood  sticks,  20  inches   to  2  feet 


long,  with  sharp  awls  inserted  in  one  end  of 
each,  are  fastened  together  near  the  other  ends 
with  a  long  screw.  A  light  weight,  in  propor- 
tion to  one  which  would  be  required  to  shut  a 
door  by  the  cord  and  pulley  system,  is  attached 
to  the  screw.  The  awl  of  one  leg  of  the  "shears" 
is  set  in  a  little  hole,  made  in  any  convenient 
place,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  door,  and  the  other  leg  is  similarly  placed, 
either  iu  the  wall  in  which  the  door  is,  or  in  a 
wall  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  against  'which  the 
door  opens.  Tlie  shears  are  held  in  place  by 
being  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the  wall  in  a  posi- 
tion inclined  forward  a  little.  The  holes  in 
which  the  pins  are  set  must  be  reamed  out  so 
that  when  the  door  is  opened  they  will  not  bind. 
A  block  must  be  fastened  to  the  floor  to  prevent 
the  door  opening  too  wide  ;  but  in  case  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  the  door  swing  wide  open  and 
back,  the  apparatus  may  be  attached  to  the  door 
aud  to  the  wall  by  hooks  and  eyes  screwed  in. 


Ogden  Farm  Paper— No.  1. 

Having,  in  Ogden  Farm,  such  an  opportunity 
as  does  not  often  come  to  American  farmers,  to 
try  the  value  of  improved  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  points 
which  its  management  suggests  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  tlie  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

The  essential  facts  of  the  case  are  these:  I 
took,  probably,  the  poorest,  the  most  run-down, 
the  wettest,  and  the  least  promising  farm  in  the 
County,  and  took  it  because  it  had  these  faults, 
intending  to  make  it  the  best,  and  to  make 
money  by  the  operation.  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  an  associate  in  the  matter  who  has  an 
ample  capital,  and  is  liberal  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
who  has  the  sense  to  know  that  the  Vest  way  is 
tlie  best  in  farming  as  in  everything  else.  With 
this  much  of  personal  explanation,  we  will  turn 
to  more  important  matters. 

The  draining  of  the  farm,  its  barn,  and  others 
of  its  features  have  been  sufficiently  described 
in  these  columns,  but  there  is  a  daily  life  on 
every  farm  that  is  worth  more  attention  than  it 
usually  gets  from  agricultural  writers,  or,  for  that 
matter,  from  any  one  else.  The  making  of  plans, 
and  the  unmaking  of  them ;  the  actual  execu- 
tion of  some  and  tlie  total  abandoning  of  others, 
with  the  reasons  that  influence  us  in  each  case; 
the  successes  and  disappointments;  the  pleas- 
ures and  the  discomforts  of  farming — these  are, 
after  all,  what  help  most  in  tlie  development  of 
the  farmer,  and  through  him,  of  the  farm  too. 
The  first  question  that  arose  after  we  got  fairly 
started,  came  from  a  half-quizzical  friend,  and 
was,  "  What  kind  of  a  farmer  are  you  going  to 
be  ?"  This  question  might  have  been  answered 
in  many  ways.  I  might  have  said  "  Stock  farm- 
er," or  "  Truck  farmer,"  or  something  of  that 
sort,  but  as  my  plans  were  not  definite  on  that 
point  I  said  (the  only  thing  I  was  sure  of)  that 
I  was  going  to  be  a  "Book  farmer,"  and  having 
said  it,  I  have  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  men  who  think  that  the  only 
things  worth  knowing  are  the  things  that  they 
themselves  happen  to  know,  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  tlie  common 
sense  and  liberality  of  mind  of  these  men  as 
the)',  in  their  self-sufficiency,  have  of  me  and  of 
others  who  realize  the  importance  of  learning 
from  the  written  experience  of  others.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  appreciating  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  that  come  only  witli  ex- 
perience and  "  hard  knocks,"  but  I  do  not  bn- 
lieve  that  these  can  ever  produce  their  best 
results  without  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  that  can 


be  obtained  only  from  books ;  and,  acting  on 
this  belief,  I  mean  to  make  Ogden  Farm  prove 
or  disprove  its  soundness. 

The  work  of  improvement  was  barely  com- 
menced when  another  friend  asked,  "  What  is 
to  be  the  solvent?  you  are  going  to  make  a  pro- 
ductive farm;  how  do  you  mean  to  convert  its 
produce  into  money?"  The  answer  to  this 
question — which  should  be  the  vital  one  with 
all  beginners— was  not  reached  for  a  long  lime, 
not  until  tlie  whole  ground  had  been  conned 
over  and  over  again,  for  here,  at  least,  there 
must  be  no  mistake.  It  casts  so  much  to  pre- 
pare for  any  special  industry — and  special  pre- 
parations are  usually  adapted  only  to  one 
branch  of  farming — that  it  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  decide  on  something  that  I  would 
be  content  to  adhere  to  to  the  end.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  look  to  the  very  end, 
and  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  each  future 
year  of  the  operation.  I  had  this  basis  to  go 
upon  :  My  land  had  been  exhausted  by  a  long 
series  of  robberies  that  had  sapped  its  very 
vitality.  Henceforth  it  must  take  in  much  more 
than  it  should  be  called  upon  to  give  out. 
Much  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  draining  and 
deep  cultivation,  but  iu  addition  to  all  this  the 
impoverished  soil  must  receive  manure  from 
abroad.  So,  iu  due  time,  the  question  was  an- 
swered. Butter  should  be  tlie  solvent,  because 
in  selling  this  I  should  sell  absolutely  nothing 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  soil.  Its  con- 
stituents all  coming  from  air  and  water,  the 
poor,  tired  soil  would  have  a  long  ten  years'  rest 
from  its  labors  and  would  be  helped  to  regain 
its  lost  force.  Tlie  details  of  the  plan  included 
heavy  overstocking  and  fancy  prices.  The  one 
should  help  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
the  other  the  money  income.  The  two  funda- 
mental themes  of  the  project  were  these : 

1.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  productive- 
ness of  land.  If  50  cows  are  put  upon  50  acres, 
and  kept  in  good  condition  by  buying  food  at 
tlie  outset,  their  manure  will  in  time  make  the 
land  rich  enough  to  support  them,  winter  and 
summer,  without,  buying. 

2.  Extra  price  is  all  profit.  Given  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  good  daily,  it  costs  noinorexo 
make  butter  worth  75  cents  per  pound  than  50 
cents  per  pound.  No  more  cows  are  kept,  no 
more  and  no  richer  food  is  consumed,  and  no 
extra  help  has  to  be  hired.  Iu  my  neighbor- 
hood butter  costs  about  30  cents  to  make;  at  50 
cents  there  is  a  profit,  of  20  cents,  and  at.  75  cents 
there  is  a  profit  of  45  cents.  The  20  cents  is 
earned  by  the  investment  of  capital  and  labor; 
the  extra  25  cents  by  care,  skill  and  neatness. 

Therefore,  I  arranged  to  keep  butter-making 
cows,  and  provided  for  their  comfort  by  build- 
ing a  barn  in  which  it  would  be  easy  to  keep 
them  in  the  best  condition  (by  "soiling"  in  sum- 
mer and  steaming  in  winter),  and  to  save  their 
manure  under  cover.  The  plans  of  this  barn 
are  shown  in  the  Agriculturist  for  October,  1869. 

I  have  said  that  the  farm  was  to  have  a  ten 
years'  rest.  What  I  mean  is  this:  It  is  charged 
with  no  extra  burdens;  it  has  no  expensive 
family  to  support,  only  the  household  of  work- 
people who  are  necessary  for  its  improvement; 
and  it  has  no  income  to  pay  (except  interest  on 
borrowed  capital),  as  neither  my  associate  nor 
myself  is  to  receive  any  compensation  during 
the  course  of  the  improvement;  all  income  from 
the  business  being  invested  in  improvements  on 
the  farm,  or  in  some  other  manner  so  as  to  pro- 
duce interest  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
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when  the  whole  concern,  farm,  stock,  implements 
and  investments  are  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 
This  will  afford  almost  the  only  opportunity 
possible  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
operation  has  actually  made  or  lost  money. 
The  amount  of  profit  to  be  divided,  or  the 
amount  of  loss  to  be  made  up  will  be  the  best 
test  as  to  whether  the  work  at  Ogden  Farm  has 
been  practical  farming  or  not,  for  if  it  does  not 
pay  it  cannot  be  considered  practical.  It  is 
proper  to  say  here  that  the  land  is  so  situated 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  acquire  a  "  fancy"  value 
as  building  sites,  and  any  increase  in  price  from 
natural  causes  will  be  shared  by  all  farmers  in 
the  better  settled   parts  of  New   Euglaud. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall,  no  doubt,  make 
some  money  from  sources  that  are  not  open  to 
all  farmers.  If  we  did  not,  we  would  be  emi- 
nently unpractical,  for  we  have  some  oppor- 
tunities that  others  have  not — offset  by  some 
temptations  to  extravagant  expenditure  from 
which  others  are  free;  and,  in  considering  the 
whole  question,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define 
what  is  a  "  practical  firmer."  I  give  that  name 
only  to  the  farmer  who  makes  tlie  utmost  of 
every  advantage  he  has  or  can  get.  A  man  may 
rise  with  the  lark  and  work  until  dark ;  ma}-  be 
the  best  plowman,  the  best  stock-feeder,  and 
the  best  foreman  in  the  world,  and  yet,  if  he 
lets  his  manure  heap  slip  through  his  fingers, 
or  raises  corn  when  he  should  or  could  raise 
roots,  or  raises  grass  when  he  should  raise  corn, 
or  buys  costly  tools  and  leaves  them  to  rust  and 
rot  away  out  of  doors,  or  invests  money  in  bank 
stocks  when  he  should  in,vest  it  on  his  farm, 
or  cultivates  wet  land  which  he  might  drain, 
or  keeps  poor  stock  when  he  might  keep  good, 
or  sells  in  a  poor  market  because  lie  had  not 
informed  himself  as  to  a  better  one,  or  cultivates 
two  acres  to  get  a  crop  he  might  more  cheaply 
raise  from  sue,  or  does  any  one  of  a  dozen  other 
things  that  many  farmers  do,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  cannot  be  called  a  practical  farmer.  A 
man  who  cultivates  his  farm  and  does  not  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  his  mind,  is  a  very  unprac- 
tical farmer,  for  his  tcits,  if  well  brightened  and 
shrewdly  used,  are  worth,  as  a  source  of  in- 
come, more  than  all  his  teams  and  tools.  The 
only  way  to  be  practical  is  to  make  every  acre, 
every  hour,  and  every  faculty,  what  we  know 
and  all  that  we  can  find  out,  tell  on  the  final 
inoney  result,  and  on  the  increased  money-produc- 
ing power  of  the  farm.  Farming  is  a  business,  and 
its  success  is  to  be  measured  by  the  money  it 
makes — as  is  the  success  of  any  other  business. 

Ogden  Farm  was  taken  in  hand  September 
6th,  1867,  when  its  sixty  acres  were  divided 
into  eight  fields,  besides  the  orchards,  garden, 
yards,  etc.,  about  the  house  and  barn,  these  con- 
taining some  four  acres.  There  was  not  a  field 
on  the  whole  farm  that  was  not  oozing  with 
water  for  a  fortnight  after  every  rain,  not  one 
that  would  produce  a  ton  of  fair  hay  to  the 
acre,  not  one  that  would,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  manure  and  cultivation,  pay  the  interest 
on  its  value.  The  outgoing  tenant  could  not 
pay  his  rent,  and  "Poverty  Farm"  could  not 
have  found  another  tenant  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  taxes.  The  buildings  on  the  place  were 
not  worth  $500,  and  not  one  of  the  interior  fences 
would  turn  an  enterprising  calf.  It  was  in  one 
sense  a  most  unpromising  place,  but  it  was  one 
on  which  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money 
offered  the  best  results,  for  the  land  was 
"  strong,"  smooth,  and  free  from  large  stones. 
Newport,  a  good  market,  is  only  four  miles  dis- 
tant by  a  good  road.     The  beach  (from  which 


sand  and  sea-weed  are  procured)  is  only  two 
miles  away.  If  it  would  pay  to  improve  any 
farm  it  would  pay  to  improve  this  one.  So  the 
work  was  vigorously  commenced ;  the  whole 
place  was  underdrained  with  tiles,  an  excellent 
large  barn  was  built,  the  house  was  remodeled 
and  made  comfortable,  and  other  necessary 
buildings  were  put  up.  The  interior  fences  are 
removed  (or  soon  will  be),  so  as  to  throw  the 
eight  original  fields  into  one,  which  is  divided 
(by  imaginary  lines  only)  into  six  sections  of 
nine  and  a  quarter  acres  each.  In  this  manner 
unnecessary  headlands  are  dispensed  with,  and 
short  furrows  in  plowing  are  avoided. 

All  this  has  cost  money,  and  as  yet  the  result 
bears  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  outlay.  But 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  results,  the  only 
point  aimed  at  is  to  secure  the  best  result  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  years,  and,  in  that  view,  what  is 
now  most  necessary  is  to  put  the  whole  farm  on 
such  a  footing  that  its  producing  power  may 
speedily  become  as  large  as  possible  without 
calling  for  an  injudicious  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal. The  draining  is  complete,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  heavy  soil  any  where  that  can 
be  worked  sooner  after  a  hard  rain,  or  which 
better  shows  the  effect  of  manure;  but  fully  one- 
half  of  the  land  is  in  other  respects  unimproved, 
and  only  about  eight  acres  of  it  is  iu  what 
may  be  called  excellent  condition.  From  the 
growth  of  the  past  season,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  eight  acres,  devoted  exclusively  to  soiling 
crops,  would  fully  support  twenty  cows  from 
May  15  to  Oct.  15.  When  the  whole  farm  is  in 
like  condition,  (and  it  was  originally  all  of  the 
same  character)  it  will  produce  enough  to  sup- 
ply fifty  cows  and  four  horses  with  their  entire 
summer  and  winter  food.  Nor  do  I  believe 
this  will  be  the  end,  for  the  mauure  of  these 
animals  reapplied  to  the  land  on  which  their 
food  was  grown  cannot  fail  to  increase  its  fertil- 
ity until  the  produce  is  only  limited  by  the 
labor  at  command,  and  by  the  quantity- that  can 
stand  on  the  ground — and  I  know  of  no 
instance  in  farming  in  which  this  limit  has 
been  attained  on  any  considerable  area. 

Draining  was  of  the  first  consideration  iu 
the  work  of  improvement,  but  hardly  second  to 
it  in  importance  was  the  question  of  Manure, 
and  this  gave  me  much  perplexity.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  is  the  wisest  course  for  beginners 
to  follow  the  custom  of  their  neighbors  until 
some  better  way  can  be  found ;  but  my  neigh- 
bors were  depending  mainly  on  sea-weed  from 
the  shore  and  stable  manure  from  the  city, 
procured  at  a  fearful  cost.  The  latter  was 
bought  at  from  $6  to  $8  per  cord  (128  cubic 
feet)  in  livery  stable  cellars,  whence  it  was 
thrown  out  by  their  own  teamsters,  and  haul- 
ed home,  at  a  snail's  pace,  by  four  oxen,  not 
more  than  a  cord  in  a  day.  Spread  upon  the 
laud,  it  could  not  cost  at  average  distances 
less  than  $10,  per  cord.  At  this  rate  it  would 
costr  $5,000  to  manure  Ogden  farm.  Sea-weed 
cost  $3  to  $4  on  the  beach,  and  on  the  land 
from  $G  to  $7.  This,  too,  was  too  costly,  and  I 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  special  fertilizing. 
Having  seen  the  good  effect  of  Green  Sand  Marl 
on  land  similar  to  my  own  in  New  Jersey,  I 
procured  as  an  experiment  a  cargo  of  100 
tons,   costing    on    the    farm    about     $500. 

I  cannot  say  that  this  has  had  no  effect,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  time,  return  its 
cost;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  same  money, 
invested  in  stable  manure,  or  in  sea-weed,  would 
have  paid  much  better,  on  my  land,  on  the  old 
principle  of  "  the  nimble  sixpence  and  the  slow 


shilling."  Subsequently,  I  bought  butchers' 
hog-pen  manure,  costi1:  -;  about  the  same  amount, 
and  it  told  a  very  different  story,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  only  place  from  which  such 
manure  ought  to  be  procured  is  one's  own  barn- 
cellar  or  manure-shed,  and  that  our  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  should  be  given  to  increasing  the 
home  supply.  Sea-weed  I  was  a  slow  convert 
to,  and  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  it  is  worth,  as  a 
fertilizer,  the  money  and  labor  Uiat  it  costs ; 
though  its  advantage  as  a  covering — as  protec- 
tion against  frequent  freezing  and  thawing, — 
especially  where  snow  is  as  unreliable  as  it  is 
here,  may  make  up  the  account.  Indeed,  the 
eagerness  with  which  itissought,  and  thelavish- 
ness  with  which  it  is  used,  indicate  a  confi- 
dence iu  its  value  that  only  favorable  experi- 
ence could  give.  I  am,  this  season,  covering 
over  half  of  my  twenty-  acres  of  clover  with  it, 
and  shall  be  able,  a  year  hence — from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  lots — to  judge  of  its  value; 
but  the  seventy  cords  required  will  have  cost 
$280  on  the  beach,  and  thirty-five  days  labor  of 
a  man  and  four  horses,  bringing  the  total  cost 
to  at  least  $40  per  acre,  and  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  the  benefit  will  be  equivalent.  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  but  for  the  effect  of  the  larger 
clover  roots  on  subsequent  crops ;  for  after  tak- 
ing $40  per  acre  from  the  value  of  two  cuttings 
of  clover,  there  will  be  very  little  money  left  for 
the  farmer.  However,  we  suspend  judgment 
on  this  point    until    the   result   is   before   us. 


Farmers  Should  Take  Enough  Sleep. 


Said  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
farmers  in  this  State,  "  I  do  not  care  to  have  my 
men  get  up  before  five  or  half-past  five  iu  the 
morning,  and  if  they  go  to  bed  early  and  can 
sleep  soundly,  they  will  do  more  work  than  if 
they  got  up  at  four  or  half-past  four."  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  eight-hour  law,  but,  neverthe- 
less, are  inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  work  too  many  hours  on  the  farm.  The 
best  man  we  ever  had  to  dig  ditches  seldom 
worked,  when  digging  by  the  rod,  more  than 
nine  hours  a  day.  And  it  is  so  in  chopping 
wood  by  the  cord ;  the  men  who  accomplish  the 
most,  work  the  fewest  hours.  They  bring  all 
their  brain  and  muscle  into  exercise,  and  make 
every  blow  tell.  A  slow,  plodding  Dutchman 
may  turn  a  grindstone  or  a  fanning-mill  better 
than  an  energetic  Yankee,  but  this  kind  of 
work  is  now  mostly  done  by  horse-power,  and 
the  farmer  needs,  above  all  else,  a  clear  head, 
with  all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  muscle  light 
and  active,  and  under  complete  control.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  temperament,  but,  as  a 
rule,  such  men  need  sound  sleep  and  plenty  of 
il.  When  a  boy  on  the  farm,  we  were  told  that 
Napoleon  needed  only  four  hours  sleep,  and 
the  old  nonsense  of  "  five  hours  for  a  man,  six 
for  a  woman,  and  seven  for  a  fool,"  was  often 
quoted.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Napoleon  was 
enabled,  iu  a  great  measure,  to  accomplish  what 
he  did  from  the  faculty  of  sleeping  soundly — of 
sleeping  when  he  slept  and  working  when  he 
worked.  We  have  sat  in  one  of  his  favorite 
traveling-carriages,  and  it  was  so  arranged  that 
he  could  lie  down  at  full  length,  and  when 
dashing  through  the  country  as  fast  as  eight, 
horses,  frequently  changed,  could  carry-  him,  he 
slept  soundly,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  des- 
tination was  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  risen  from  a 
bed  of  down.  Let  farmers,  and  especially 
farmers'  boys,  have  plenty  to  eat,  nothing  to 
"  drink,"   and  all    the    sleep    they    can    take. 
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A     GROUP      OF 
Caladiums  as  Garden  Plants. 


[COPYCIQHT  SECURED.] 

CALADIUMS  . — Drawn  from  Nature.  - 


-Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  attempts  to  follow  the  styles  of  garden 
ornamentation  which  are  so  successfully  carried 
out  in  England  are  with  us,  for  the  most  part, 
if  not  downright  failures,  at  least  quite  unsatis- 
factory. Our  florists  import  bedding  plants, 
and  with  them  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
English  dealers ;  the  plants  are  tried  by  a  few 
seekers  after  novelties,  and  are  generally  heard 
of  no  more.  A  few,  indeed,  stand  the  test  to 
which  our  hot  summers  subject  them,  and  we 
shall  in  time  find  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
suited  to  our  climate,  with  which  we  can 
produce  all  desirable  effects.  This  list  will, 
however,  be  quite  different  from  the   plants 


which  flourish  so  finely  in  the  moist  summers 
of  England.  One  after  another,  the  plants 
which  we  formerly  supposed  could  be  seen 
only  in  a  hot-house,  or  at  least  a  green-house, 
are  found  to  answer  admirably  when  planted 
in  the  open  ground  during  summer ;  our  weath- 
er seems  to  remind  them  of  their  native  tropics, 
and  they  flourish  accordingly.  Those  who 
read  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  sub-tropical 
gardening  of  Europe  need  not  euvy  the  culti- 
vators across  the  water.  Our  own  climate 
allows  of  the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
tropical plants  for  garden  decorations  than  does 
theirs.  It  needs  only  a  few  good  examples  here 
and  there  to  create  a  public  taste  for  this  style 
of  gardening,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand 


for  plants  of  a  tropical  habit  our  florists  will 
not  be  slow  in  supplying  it.  The  Caladiums 
are  now  attracting  attention  for  decorative  pur- 
poses out  of  doors.  The  great  beauty  of  their 
leaves,  in  both  form  and  color,  have  long  made 
them  prized  ornaments  of  the  hot-house,  but 
they  are  now  to  be  more  widely  known,  and 
we  hope  to  see  them  before  long  as  popular  as 
their  relative,  the  well-known  Calla.  The 
Caladium,  (or  Colocasia  esciilenhim,)  a  very  large 
species  with  enormous  leaves,  the  bulbs  of  which 
are  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  has  been  more  or  less  culti- 
vated for  years.  The  leaves  of  this  are  of  a  soft, 
light  green,  but  other  species  present  ns  with 
foliage  of  most  brilliant  colors  and  exquisite 
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markings.  A  group  of  the  leaves  is  given  in 
the  engraving,  where  it  is  difficult  to  show- 
much  more  than  the  form.  The  imagination 
must  fill  up  the  markings  of  some  with  rose, 
carmine  and  purple,  give  a  pure  white  ground, 
traced  witli  delicate  green  lines  to 
others,  and  to  a  few  it  must  give  the 
metallic  lustre  of  bronze.  The  florists 
offer  some  eighty  varieties  at  prices 
ranging  from  35c.  to  $4.00  each,  ac- 
cording to  their  rarity  and  ease  of 
propagation.  The  lower  priced  ones, 
which.,  comprise  most  of  those  shown 
in  the  engraving,  include  some  of  the 
most  desirable  sorts.  The  Caladiums 
are  mostly  natives  of  the  tropics  of  Asia 
and  America;  they  flourish  in  good 
garden  soil,  but  all  the  better  if  it  is 
partially  shaded.  They  must  not  be  put 
out  until  about  the  first  of  June,  and 
when  the  early  frosts  come  the  bulbs 
must  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Ca- 
ladium  does  not  appear  to  be  settled, 
but  if  the  plants  become  as  popular  as 
we  think  they  may,  it  will  present  no 
more  obstacles  to  those  who  have  an 
aversion  to  botanical  names  than  do 
Rhododendron.Magnolia  and  Geranium. 

The  Sylvester  Apple. 

At  the  State  Fair  held  in  Rochester 
in  1868,  we  saw  an  apple  which  was  re- 
markable for  its  beauty,  and  when  its 
originator,  Dr.  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of 
Lyons,  K.  Y.,  gave  us  a  specimen  to 
taste,  we  found  that  its  quality  kept  the 
promise  made  by  its  exterior.  Again, 
this  year,  we  have  been  able  to  try 
other  specimens  of  the  variety,  and 
considering  it  as  deserving  a  wider  pop- 
ularity than  it  now  enjoys,  have  had 
it  engraved.  The  tree  is  said  to  be 
vigorous  and  an  abundant  bearer.  The 
size  and  shape  of  the  fruit  are  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  skin  is  white 
and  of  a  most  delicate  waxy  appearance, 
which  is  hightened  by  the  beautiful  markings 
of  crimson  that  are  found  upon  the  speci- 
mens, which  have  been  well  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  flesh  is  white  and  very  tender  and 
juicy;  indeed,  upon  cutting,  the  juice  follows 


The  Climbing1  Fern.     {Lygodium  palmatum.) 

— • — 

The  Climbing  Fern  is  so  unlike  others  of  our 
native  ferns,  that  one  at  first  sight  would  hardly 
class  it  with  them.    Its  peculiar  form  and  climb- 


SYLVESTEH  APPLE. 


the  knife  as  it  does  with  a  well-ripened  pear; 
flavor,  a  pleasant  subacid.  Excellent  for  cooking 
Sept.  and  Oct.  Dr.  Sylvester  should  feel  gratified 
at  having  his  name  attached  to  so  good  a  fruit. 


climbing  fern — (Lygodium palmatum.) 

iug  habit  are  shown  in  the  reduced  engraving, 
where  a  fragment  is  also  given  of  the  fall  size. 
The  light  brown  stalk  is  very  slender  and  wiry, 
and  twines   closely  around  small   shrubs  and 
other  plants,  climbing  to  the  hight  of  two  or 
three  feet.     Small  branches  are  placed  alter- 
nately on  the  main  stem ;  these  are 
forked,  and  bear  at  each  division  what 
passes  for  a  single  leaf,  but  which,  in  a 
botanical  description,  would  be  called 
\       a  frond  or  frondlet.      Each  of  these 
"\     leaf-like  bodies  is  several   lobed,  the    A 
V,\  upper  ones  being  yery  much  divided. 
The  small  upper  ones  are  the  fertile 
I  \  fronds,  and  upon  the  under  side  of  r 
*j|,  them   the  spore-cases,  or  what   cor- 
respond    to  seed-vessels,  are    borne. 
This  is  among  the  rare  plants  of  the 
■w '   crmiulTi  but  it  is  found  in  several 
W    localities,   from  Massachusetts  to   as 
¥      far  south  as  Florida.    One  of  the  most 
abundant  localities  is  at  East  Wind- 
sor Hill,  Conn.    The  striking  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  this  fern  adapt  it  to  dec- 
orative   purposes,  and    it  is  used  in 
its  green  state,  or  pressed  and  dried, 
when    it    is     formed    into    graceful 
wreaths  to  surround  pictures,  attach- 
ed to  white  curtains   and  the   like.     So   pop- 
ular had  it  become  in  Connecticut  that  there 
was  clanger  that  the  locality  at  East  Windsor 
Hill  would  become  extinct,  as  large  quantities 


were  carried  off  yearly,  until  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  forbidding  its  wanton  des- 
truction. The  root-stalks  are  very  slender,  and 
the  plant  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  bear  re- 
moval well,  though  we  have  known  it  to  be 
successfully  transplanted  and  to  estab- 
lish itself  thoroughly.  Lygodium  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  for  flexible,  and 
the  specific  name  palmatum  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  the  fronds 
are    lobed,  like    an   outspread    hand. 

Propagating  the  Larch  from  Seed. 

BY  D.  C.   SCOFLELD,   ELGIN,  ILL. 

[Mr.  Scofield,  who  is  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  tree-planting,  considers  the 
European  Larch  the  most  valuable  tree 
for  timber.  He  gives  the  following  as 
his  method  of  treating  the  seed. — Eds.] 
.  "  First.  Two  prominent  difficulties 
are  encountered  in  this  country,  which 
I  believe  are  unknown  in  Europe  ;  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun  having  the  double 
tendency  to  scald  or  heat  the  soil,  so 
that  it  causes  the  plant  to  die  at  the 
collar,  or  as  the  phrase  has  it  '  damp 
off,'  as  well  as  to  scorch  the  tender 
plant  as  it  emerges  from  the  earth. 
These  are  overcome  first,  by  selecting 
a  light,  sandy,  dry,  though  rich  soil,  for 
the  seed  bed ;  and  secondly,  by  a  partial 
shading  the  first  season,  which  may  be 
best  done  by  nailing  strips  of  lath  one 
inch  apart,  and  placing  them,  one  foot 
in  hight,  over  the  seed  bed,  so  as  to 
,  partially  obstruct  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Any  other  material  that  will  render 
the  same  amount  of  shade,  will  answer. 
"  Second.  The  soil  where  the  seed  is  to 
be  sown  should  be  as  clean  from  weed- 
seed  as  possible.  The  usual  time  of 
sowing  onion  seed,  or  from  middle  of 
April  till  first  of  May,  is  the  time  to  sow 
Larch.  It  may  be  sown  in  drills,  four  or 
six  inches  apart,  or  broad-cast,  and  cov- 
ered just  enough  to  retain  moisture  until 
it  germinates.  It  may  be  sown  as  onion  or 
other  seed  without  preparation.  Clean  culture 
is  indispensable.  The  shading  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  after  the  first  season.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  transplanted  either  at  one  or  two 
veara  old  from  the  seed-bed.    This  should  be 


early  v.  yman-  CABBAGE —(See  next  page.) 

done  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  soil  will  per- 
mit, in  the  spring,  in  a  similar  soil  to  that  in 
which  they  were  grown,  and  better  at  one  year 
old  than  two.     Transplant   in  beds,  in  rows  six 
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inches  apart  and  four  inches  in  the  row,  and 
shade,  as  directed  for  the  seed-bed.  The 
roots  should  be  kept  from  the  atmosphere  as 
much  as  possible  in  transplanting.  'With  good 
seed,  a  satisfactory  success  will  be  realized. 
This  method  will  apply  with  equal  success  in 
propagating  any  variety  of  hardy  evergreens. 


The  Early  Wyman  Cabbage. 


The  market  of  each  large  city  presents  pe- 
culiar features  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In 
New  York  an  article  will  sell  if  it  looks  well,  no 
matter  if  ils  quality  is  inferior  to  that  which  is 
less  showy  in  appearance.  In  Boston,  people 
are  more  particular;  they  take  the  pains  to  learn 
the  names  and  characters  of  the  best  varieties 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  are  governed  more 
by  quality  than  by  external  appearance.  The 
gardeners  who  supply  that  market  have  obtain- 
ed, by  careful  selection,  several  varieties  or  sub- 
varieties  which  have  a  local  popularity,  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  growers  elsewhere.  Bos- 
ton Market  Cauliflower,  Boston  Market  Celery 
and  Boston  Market  Tomato  are  all  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  their  kinds.  The 
popular  early  cabbage  in  the  Boston  market  is 
the  Early  Wyman — which,  for  a  wonder,  is  not 
called  "Boston  Market,"  The  variety  origin- 
ated with  Mr.  John  "Wyman,  of  Arlington,  Mass., 
and  the  seed  was  introduced  by  Washburn  & 
Co.,  of  Boston.  The  engraving  on  page  SI  gives 
the  shape  of  the  head.  Specimens  furnished  us 
last  spring  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  were 
of  large  size,  solid  for  an  early  variety,  and  very 
crisp  and  tender.  It  is  said  to  bring  a  higher 
price  in  market  than   any   other  variety. 

Tree  Labels. 


A  tree  label  that  will  not  require  too  much 
trouble  to  make  it,  and  that  will  remain  legible 
for  a  series  of  years,  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum among  fruit-growers.     It  may  be  that  this 


Fig.  1. — WRITTEN  ZINC   LABELS. 

is  supplied  by  the  simple  zinc  label  written  with 
a  common  black-lead  pencil.  Several  gentle- 
men inform  113  that  they  have  had  labels 
of  this  kind  remain  legible  for  ten  or  more 
years,  and  that  though  the  writing  makes  but 
little  show  when  recently  done,  in  time  it  be- 
comes more  distinct.  We  suppose  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  zinc  just  under  the  writing  is  pro- 
tested by  the  black-lead  or  plumbago  of  the 
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-PUNCHED  ZINC   LABELS. 


pencil,  and  that  while  the  rest  of  the  surface  is 
oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  weather  this  re- 
mains intact ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  carbon — 
the  best  black-lead  is  nearly  pure  carbon — 
unites  iu  some  way  with  the  zinc.     The  only 


objection  we  see  to  these  labels  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  effaced  when  the  writing  is 
fresh,  but  a  few  weeks'  exposure  fixes  it.  The 
Gardeners'  Monthly  gives  a  convenient  form 
for  the  label,  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  zinc  is  cut  iu  the  form  of  an  elongated 
triangle,  the  point  of  which,  when  wrapped 
around  a  twig,  will  hold  the  label,  and  at 
the  same  time  expand  as  the  tree  increases  in 
size.  Mr.  O.  D.  Case  sends  us  a  specimen  of 
the  labels  he  has  found  to  be  most  serviceable. 
He  uses  a  tag  of  zinc,  upon  which  he  marks  a 
number,  and  then  with  an  awl  punches  holes 
through  the  zinc,  following  the  outline  of  the 
number,  as  in  the  figure  ;  the  roughness  raised 
by  the  punching  is  filed  off.  A  number  of  this 
kind  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  buried  in 
the  ground  with  cuttings  and  cions  without 
risk  of  being  obliterated,  but  it  of  course  re- 
quires that  a  record  of  the  numbers  and  the 
names  they  represent  should  be  carefully  kept. 


Asparagus    Culture— The   "  Colossal." 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

When,  in  1867, 1  wrote  "Gardening  for  Profit," 
I  then  gave  it  as  my  belief  that,  at  that  time, 
we  had  only  one  variety  of  asparagus  ;  and  that 
all  the  so-called  "Giant"  and  "Mammoth"  va- 
rieties were  merely  the  results  of  superior  soil  or 
cultivation,  which  on  being  propagated  by  seeds 
or  otherwise  and  placed  in  ordinary  conditions 
of  culture,  would  fall  back  to  their  original  or 
normal  condition  ;  in  short,  that  the  species  had 
never  "  broke,"  as  we  technically  term  it. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  different  times  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  had  various  parties 
claimed  to  bo  possessors  of  varieties  of  aspara- 
gus of  increased  size  and  productiveness;  these, 
when  fairly  tested,  we  found  to  be  nothing  bet- 
ter, nothing  different,  from  what  we  had  been 
cultivating.  This  experience  necessarily  made 
most  of  us  skeptical  to  the  claims  of  Conover's 
"Colossal,"  and  when  the  question  was  asked 
me,  as  it  was  done  some  hundreds  of  times  last 
season,  I  invariably  replied  that  all  past  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was 
no  different  from  the  ordinary  sort,  and  for  that 
reason  we  had  refused  to  offer  the  seed  for  sale 
until   satisfied   with   full   proof  of  the   claim. 

I  had  had  several  conversations  with  Mr. 
Conover  on  the  subject,  and  although  I  had  no 
doubt  that  he  honestly  believed  all  he  repre- 
sented, still  thought  him  mistaken,  until  one  clay 
in  May  he  walked  into  our  store  with  two 
bunches  of  asparagus  so  entirely  different  in 
color,  texture  and  size  that  left  me  no  longer 
room  to  doubt,  but  that  these  were  different  va- 
rieties. This  was  one  point  gained  for  Mr. 
Conover  and  one  lost  for  me,  which  resulted  in 
an  arrangement  with  him  to  go  over  to  the 
farm  of  Abraham  Van  Siclen,  of  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  and  there  to  inspect  an  acre  of  the 
Oyster  Bay  Asparagus  (the  ordinary  kind),  and 
an  acre  of  his  "  Colossal,"  which  Mr.  Van  Siclen 
had  planted  in  the  spring  1868,  each  then  one 
3'ear  old  from  seed.  A  thorough  inspection  of 
the  roots  of  each  lot  proved  that  they  were  of 
the  same  age.  The  soil  was  next  examined, 
and  found  to  be  as  near  the  same  as  it  could 
well  be,  yet  these  two  beds  of  asparagus  showed 
a  difference  that  left  me  no  longer  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  of  their  being  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
In  the  old  variety  we  found  no  shoot  thicker 
than  one  inch  in  diameter  and  averaging  twenty 
shoots  to  a  hill,  while  in  the  Colossal  many 
shoots  were  found  an  inch  and  a  half  iu  diam- 
eter and  averaging  thirty-five  shoots  to  a  hill — 


an  enormous  growth  when  it  is  remembered  the 
plant  was  only  three  years  from  the  seed. 

Mr.  Van  Siclen  is  well  known  as  one  of  our 
best  Long  Island  market  gardeners,  who  has 
made  the  growing  of  asparagus  a  specialty  for 
twenty  years,  and  who  has  probably  in  that 
time  sold  more  asparagus  in  the  markets  of  New 
York  than  any  other  man.  He  was  exceeding- 
ly enthusiastic  in  praise  of  this  variety,  believ- 


MANNEK   OP  PLANTING  ASPARAGUS. 

ing  that  at  a  low  estimate  it  would  yield  a 
profit  of  at  least  one-third  greater  than  the 
ordinary  sort,  under  the  same  conditions,  be- 
sides coming  to  maturity  two  years  sooner. 
Mr.  Van  Siclen's  method  of  growing  aspara- 
gus is  simple,  and  iu  some  respects  new  to  me. 
To  begin,  he  sows  his  seeds  in  his  rich  sandy 
loam,  in  April,  in  rows  one  foot  apart  and  two 
inches  in  depth,  dropping  the  seed  so  that  they 
may  be  distributed  evenly  about  half  an  inch 
apart ;  the  plants  are  cultivated  by  hoeing  be- 
tween the  rows  and  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds  by  hand  picking.  In  the  spring  follow- 
ing he  sets  his  plants  (now  one  year  old,  which 
in  his  experience,  is  preferable  to  two  years 
old).  His  mode  of  planting  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  usual  practice,  but  for  having  a 
lasting  asparagus  bed — one  that  will  be  as  good 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  as  it  is  at  eight — it  is 
certainly  the  best.  It  differs  in  putting  the 
plants  much  wider  apart  than  usual,  his  plants 
standing  six  feet  between  the  rows  and  four  feet 
between  the  plants,  making  less  than  two  thou- 
sand plants  to  an  acre.  In  preparing  the  land 
to  receive  the  plants,  he  merely  plows  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  so  with  the  ordinary  plow; 
his  soft,  sandy  subsoil  rendering  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plow  unnecessary,  but  in  soils  less  fa- 
vored, the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  would  bo 
of  decided  advantage.  In  preparing  to  plant, 
he  turns  out  a  furrow  with  a  double  mould- 
board  plow,  so  that  at  its  deepest  part  it  is 
nearly  13  inches  deep;  a  good  shovelful  of 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  is  then  placed  in  the 
furrow,  at  distances  of  four  feet,  so  spread  that 
it  will  make  a  layer  of  three  inches  or  so;  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil  is  then  thrown  on  the  top 
of  the  manure  and  the  asparagus  planted  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  so  deep  that  its 
crown  is  seven  or  eight  inches  under  the  surface 
level.  The  plant  is  now  only  partially  covered 
up  with  the  soil,  say  two  or  three  inches,  until 
it  starts  to  grow,  when  the  furrows  are  thrown 
in  by  the  plow  so  that  the  whole  surface  is 
leveled,  which  places  the  crown  of  the  aspara- 
gus some  seven  or  eight  inches  under  the  sur- 
face. This  would  be,  perhaps,  two  inches  too 
deep  in  heavy  soils,  but  in  the  light,  soft  soil 
near  Jamaica  it  answers  well.  The  first  and 
second  seasons  after  planting,  no  asparagus  is 
cut  for  market,  as  it  weakens  the  crop,  but  in 
the  third  year  a  partial  crop  is  taken,  although 
Mr.  Van  Siclen  does  not  consider  his  beds  to  be 
at  their  best  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
Their  productiveness  may  be  continued  for  30 
years  by  his  wide  system  of  planting,  recourse 
being  had  to  manuring  freely  annually,  by  dig- 
ging or  plowing  it  in  around  the  roots  before 
the  crop  has  started  to  grow,  or  after  it  is  cut. 
The  average  clear  profit  annually,  taking  the 
wholesale  price  of  25c.  per  bunch,  Mr.  Van 
Siclen  estimates  to  be  for  his  section  (which  is 
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not  early)  at  $225  per  acre  for  the  older  sort ; 
the  Colossal,  he  thinks,  will  run  at  least  one- 
third  higher,  or  about  $350  per  acre. 

Sonic  growers  estimate  their  profits  of  aspara- 
gus at  nearly  double  these  rates,  but  much  de- 
pends on  location.  Asparagus  must  become  in 
a  short  time  a  valuable  crop  to  be  raised  in  the 
Southern  Slates  for  our  northern  markets.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  ordinary  variety  sent  me 
(1st  April,  lS'JS.)  from  Macon,  Georgia,  sold  for 
$1  per  bunch,  when  the  bed  from  which  it  was 
taken  had  nearly  ceased  bearing  for  the  season. 
An  acre  of  the  Colossal  variety,  properly  plant- 
ed in  such  a  latitude,  would  certainly  nett  $1,000 
profit  per  acre  when  in  full  bearing.  It  is  an 
article  with  which  the  market  is  never  likely  to 
be  glutted,  for  the  reason  that  we  must,  wait  a 
few  years  for  returns.  Beginners  generally  can- 
not afford  to  wait,  and  they  grow  such  crops  as 
mature  the  season  of  sowing  the  seeds;  hence,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  particularl}'  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  large  cities,  there  are  often  times 
when  many  articles  sell  below  a  paying  price. 

Boxes  for  Starting1  Plants. 

Several  devices,  patented  and  otherwise,  have 
been  offered  for  boxes  in  which  such  plants  as 
are  injured  by  a  disturbance  of  their  roois  may 
be  started  and  afterwards  readily  and  safely  re- 
moved to  the  open  ground.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  forward 
cotton  by  starting  it  under  glass  and  transplant- 
ing it ;  at  all  events  a  patent  has  been  taken  out 
for  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  We  gave, 
some  time  ago,  a  box  with  movable  partitions 
in  which  melons,  cucumbers,  etc.,  could  be 
started  in  the  hot-bed  or  window  and  the  plants 
removed  at  the  proper  season  without  disturb- 
ing them.  A  correspondent,  "V,"  Antrim,  N. 
H.,  says  in  reference  to  these  boxes: 

"  I  formerly  used  such  a  one,  but  I  have  lately 
used  paper  boxes,  which  I  like  better.  The  paper 
of  my  boxes,  not  being  entirely  decayed,  holds 
the  earth  firmly  in  its  place  until  the  plant  is  set 
out.  To  make  these  boxes,  cut  strips  of  thick 
paper  about  six  inches  wide  and  17  long;  paste 
the  ends  together,  lapping  an  inch,  which  will 
make  a  circle  16  inches  in  circumference;  then 
press  the  sides  of  the  circle  together  flat,  and 
double  once,  making  a  book  of  four  uncut 
leaves;  now,  open  with  the  fingers,  pinch  down 
the  corners  properly,  and  a  bottomless  box  four 
inches  square  is  the  result.  Place  as  many  of 
these  as  are  needed  close  together  in  a  wooden 
box,  fill  with  earth,  and  sow  seeds  or  prick  out 
the  plants.  Afier  trying  boxes  of  wood,  birch- 
bark,  earthenware,  etc.,  etc.,  I  have  for  two  or 
three  years  fallen  back  upon  these  paper  ones  as 
the  simplest  and  best.  It  i3  best  not  to  have 
the  box  that  holds  the  paper  ones  so  high  by 
two  inches  as  they  are,  as  the  paper  then  does 
not  decay  so  rapidly  as  in  higher  boxes,  and 
holds  the  earth  together  belter  in  transplanting. 


Keepino  Squashes. — "Bunker  Hill,"  Char- 
lestown,  Mass.,  states  that  he  by  accident  dis- 
covered that  squashes  picked  and  stored  in 
September  will  keep  much  better  than  those 
harvested  later.  He  keeps  Hubbards  and 
Turbans  until  June  by  gathering  early  and 
placing  them  on  the  shelves  of  his  store,  leaving 
them  there  until  spring.  He  sums  aphis  account 
by  saying:  "Gather  the  squashes  for  late 
keeping  between  September  1st  and  10th,  taking 
only  those  that  grow  near  the  root;  put  them 
on  the  shelves  where  they  are  to  be  kept  and 
keep  them  dry  and  cool.  Let  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  be  the  first  to  be  used  or  marketed." 
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Just  now  the  Frost  King,  with  ice  and  snow, 
puts  a  stop  to  out-door  work  and  you  cannot  ex- 
pect very  full  notes.  One  of  my  favorite  plants 
is  the  Christmas  Rose,  (HeUeiorus  nigef)  which 
in  England  blooms  at  the  time  indicated  by  its 
name,  but  very  rarely  does  so  here.  I  usually 
take  up  a  clump,  and  pot  it,  and  by  keeping  it 
in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire,  have  blossoms 
about  Christmas.  It  is  a  provokingly  slow 
grower,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons, 
why  we  so  seldom  see  it  in  gardens.  If  left  in 
the  ground,  and  the  season  is  not  favorable  for 
a  winter  blooming,  it  comes  out  early  in  spring. 

A  row  of  old  currant  bushes  which  have  long 
been  innocent  of  shears  or  knife  is  about  as  un- 
satisfactory a  thing  as  one  can  spend  time  over. 
Here  were  the  old  bushes  from  which  it  was 
desirable  to  get  one  more  crop  of  fruit,  as  new- 
ly set  ones  of  better  varieties  would  not  bear 
next  year.  To  leave  them  in  their  present  con- 
dition was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  their  long 
stems  had  fallen  over  and  become  interlaced, 
and  long,  stout  shoots  of  new  wood  had  pushed 
their  way  up  through  the 
entangled  mass.  Some 
people  assert  that  trees  and 
shrubs  should  not  be  pruned 
at  all,  as  it  is  "  against 
nature."  Nature  is  a  very 
good  thing,  but  I  don't  like 
too  much  of  it,  so  I  went  at 
the  unpromising  job.  Wish- 
ing only  one  more  crop  of 
fruit  before  the  bushes  were 
uprooted,  almost  all  the  new 
wood  was  cut  away,  and  as 
much  of  the  old  as  would 
relieve  its  crowded  condi- 
tion. As  I  was  at  work,  a 
neighbor  came  along  and 
"Watched  proceedings.  I 
supposed  he  was  indulging 
in  mental  criticism  upon 
the  work,  which,  being 
done  with  a  particular  end 
in  view,  was  against  all 
ordinary  rules  of  pruning. 
I  remarked  that  he  must 
not  laugh  at  my  pruning  as 
I  only  wished  to  save  the 
stems  that  had  fruit  buds 
on  them.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  difference  between 
buds.  I  mentioned  it  to 
another  that  it  was  strange 
that  a  very  intelligent 
farmer  had  not  observed  the  difference  be- 
tween leaf  and  flower  buds  on  the  currant, 
cherry,  and  other  trees.  Gentleman  No.  2,  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  carries  on  operations 
upon  a  large  scale.  To  my  great  surprise  he 
didn't  know  any  more  about  buds  than  gentle- 
man No.  1.  Dr.  K.  laughs  at  American  journals 
because  they  do  not  get  beyond  the  A-B-C  of 
horticulture.  Yet  here  were  two  persons,  intelli- 
gent and  observing.wbo  were  not  prepared  to  go 
into  the  a-b-abs.  For  the  benefit  of  these  two, 
and  as  many  more  as  need  it,  I  give  a  drawing 
of  a  portion  of  a  branch  of  a  currant  bush 
which  will  show  the  difference  in  the  buds  more 
plainly  than  description.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  fragment  is  tws  years  old,  the  upper  is  one 
year  old,  or  rather  of  one  season's  growth.  The 
new  wood,  a3  it  is  called,  is  drab,  and  paler  in 
color  than  the  eld,  aud  has  upou  it  single  scat- 
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CURRANT. 


tered  buds,  which  next  year  would  produce 
leafy  shoots  only.  The  lower  part  or  old  wood 
is  darker  and  bears  clusters  of  buds  on  short 
spurs,  and  it  is  these  buds  which  produce  the 
flowers.  The  engraving  represents  a  branch  of 
partly  old  and  partly  new  wood.  In  currant 
bushes  as  usually  grown,  shoots,  enlirelyof  new 
wood  start  from  near  the  ground,  or  below  it,  and 
while  they  will  appear  the  finest  and  most 
vigorous,  will  not  fruit  the  season  following 
that  in  which  they  grew.  In  pruning  currant 
bushes,  generally  a  portion  of  these  new  shoots 
are  to  be  retained  to  replace  the  old  ones  when 
they  have  become  weakened  by  several  crops. 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  the  Arbor  Vitse  an  ever- 
green. There  are  some  near  the  house  which 
have  put  on  their  dull  greenish-brown  for  win- 
ter. I  wish  they  could  be  exchanged  for  some 
of  the  Hemlocks  that  grow  on  the  hill  over 
yonder,  and  I  would  give  both  these  miserable 
sticky  Balsam  firs  for  one  good  White  Spruce  of 
half  the  size.  Winter  is  the  time  for  those  who 
intend  to  plant  evergreens  to  give  the  matter 
thought.  Those  which  look  best  in  summer 
are  not  always  the  most  desirable  for  winter. 
Now  is  the  lime,  also,  to  consider  where  they 
may  best  be  planted,  as  the  foliage  of  other 
trees  is  now  out  of  the  way. 


Stakes. — Mr.  J.  H.  Spear,  Quincy,  Mass., 
writes,  that  stakes  that  have  been  thoroughly 
salted,  last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
others.  He  uses  pine  or  spruce  and  salt  in 
brine  as  if  they  were  meat.  Those  an  inch 
thick  remain  in  the  brine  four  or  five  months. 

»    I  ■■■  — —m 

Some  of  the  New  Annuals  of  Last  Year. 

BY  JAMES  VICK,  ROCHESTER,   NEW  TORK. 


[Mr.  Vick,  the  experienced  seedsman  and 
florist  prepared  a  paper  upon  annual  flowers 
for  the  Horticultural  Annual.  A  press  of 
other  matter  crowded  this  article  out  and 
we  present  a    portion  of   it  here. — Eds.] 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii  Major. — I  have 
seen  charming  plants  of  E.  Manglesii  in  Europo 
almost  a  shower  of  graceful  rosy  bells,  but  never 
anything  more  wonderfully  beautiful  than  abed 
of  this  new  Rodanthe,  in  my  grounds  the  pres- 
ent season.  It  is  like  II.  Manglesii,  except  that 
the  flowers  are  about  twice  the  size,  and  the 
plant  far  more  robust.  In  Western  New  York 
the  summer  has  been  wet  and  cold,  something 
like  an  English  summer,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  success. 

The  Petunia  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our 
hardy  annuals,  and  its  improvement  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  been  quite  marked.  Only 
a  few  years  since  the  Petunia  was  a  poor,  white, 
papery  flower.  Then  small  purple  flowers  were 
produced.  Now  we  have  them  of  every  desir- 
able color,  except  yellow,  and  perhaps  blue, 
though  some  of  the  purples  arc  very  near  blue, 
and  bolh  double  and  single.  For  making  a  good 
showy  bed,  the  single  sorts  are  the  best. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Petunias ;  one  of  the 
same  habit  as  the  old  Petunia,  with  lough, 
slender,  wiry  branches,  bearing  a  mass  of  flow- 
ers, and  also  giving  abundance  of  seeds.  The- 
best  variety  of  this  class  is  the  Countess  of  Eles- 
mere,  a  bright  rose,  with  a  white  throat.  This 
variety  flowers  so  freely,  and  is  of  such  a  bright 
rose  color,  that  it  makes  a  bed  on  the  lawn  or  a 
border  of  great  beauty.  It  always  comes  true 
from  seed.  The  Blotched  and  Striped  of  this 
class  is  also  very  desirable —  of  almost  every 
conceivable  slyle  of  marking.  There  are  also 
mixed  varieties  of  almost  every  color.     Plants 
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of  this  section  make  a  veiy  long  though  slender 
growth.  I  have  measured  plants  this  season 'which 
covered  'with  their  prostrate  branches  spaces 
ranging  from  12  to  18  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Grandiflora  section  have  thick, 
short,  succulent  branches,  covered  vrith 
a  sticky  substance,  very  large  leaves,  and 
enormous  flowers,  often  from  four  to  five 
inches  across.  They  flower  very  freely, 
but  not  as  abundantly  as  the  small  flow- 
ered ones.  They  produce  but  very  lit- 
tle seed,  and  none  in  the  open  ground,  as 
a  general  rule,  though  perhaps  a  little 
could  be  obtained  in  a  very  dry  season. 
To  obtain  seed  of  this  fine  class,  the 
plants  must  be  grown  in  pots,  and  kept 
in  the  house  out  of  the  way  of  dew  and 
rain,  and  even  when  this  precaution  is 
taken  the  product  of  seed  is  very  light. 

Among  the  best  of  this  section  is  Ker- 
mesina,  a  deep  crimson ;  Maculata,  mot- 
tled, striped  and  blotched  in  almost  every 
conceivable  manner;  Venosa,  of  various 
colors,  but  covered  with  a  network  of 
purplish  veius ;  Rosea,  deep  rose,  gener- 
ally with  a  clear  white  throat ;  Marginata, 
which  has  flowers  of  various  colors, 
that  are  curiously  margined  with  green. 

In  my  Petunia  house,  devoted  to  sav- 
ing Petunia  seeds  from  pot  plants,  this 
summer  I  discovered  a  plant  producing 
flowers  that  startled  and  delighted  me; 
they  had  a  pretty,  deeply  cut  fringe.  My 
first  impression  was  that  this  fringe  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Fringed  Gentian.  I 
give  a  drawing  (Pig.  1,)  of  this  remarkable 
flower,  and  hope  to  prove,  next  season,  that  the 
peculiarity    will    be    reproduced    from    seed. 

DianthusHeddewigii  Dladematus  fl.  pi. — 
All  of  which  means  Double  Diadem  Pink.  This 
is  altogether  the  most  desirable  acquisition  of 


and  when  true,  perfectly  double ;  of  all  lints, 
from  the  most  delicate  to  the  deepest  velvety 
purple,  and  of  the  most  gorgeous  markings ;  as 


Fig.  2. — DIADEM  PINK. 


the  year.  It  is  of  the  style  of  D.  Heddeioigii, 
but  more  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit.  The 
flowers  are  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter 


Fig.  1. — FRINGED    PETUNIA. 

the  grower  wrote  me  a  year  since,  "Each  petal 
is  a  marvel  of  beauty  in  its  drawing."  (Pig  2.) 
Only  about  one-half  the  plants  produced  from 
seeds  are  true,  or  at  least  give  flowers  that  are 
equal  to  the  description,  but  these  are  so  good 
that  no  one  would  mourn  over  those  that  fail. 
Zinnia  Double. — 
Three  new  Zinnias  ap- 
peared among  the  Eu- 
ropean novelties  last 
season,  one  claiming  to 
be  dwarf  in  habit,  but 
it  was  no  more  dwarf 
than  thousands  I  have 
had  every  season,  and 
had  no  merit  that  I 
could  discover.  One, 
represented  as  quilled, 
proved  curious  and 
very  good,though  only 
a  few  of  the  plants  pro- 
duced flowers  with 
quilled  petals.  For 
man}'  years  we  have 
been  wishing,workiDg, 
and  waiting  for  a  good 
double  icliite  Zinnia.  I 
had  grown  a  good 
many  of  a  pinkish- 
white,  and  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  -  white,  but 
none  that  satisfied  me. 
A  friend  in  Europe 
wrote  me  that  he  un- 
derstood Vilmorin,An- 
dieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  good  double 
white  flower.  In  an- 
swer to  inquiries  on 
this  subject,  these  gentlemen  wrote  me  that 
they  were  laboring  in  this  direction,  and  not 
without  some  success.but  were  not  yet  prepared 


so  send  out  anything  they  had  yet  produced  as 
a  White  Zinnia.  My  efforts  have  thus  far  been 
equalty  unsuccessful  in  this  direction,  yet  I 
hope,  in  a  year  or  two,  not  only  to  ex- 
hibit good  double  Zinnias  of  snowy 
whiteness,  but  those  beautifully  striped. 
I  had  one  plant  last  season  producing 
flowers  as  clearly  and  distinctly  striped 
as  the  best  flake  Carnation  ;  another  with 
a  row  of  snow-white  petals,  then  a  row 
of  crimson,  alternating  though  a  little 
irregularly  to  the  centre.  Others  with 
stripes  and  blotches  of  red  and  yellow.  I 
shall  watch  these  changes  most  anxiousl}r 
for  a  year  or  two.  If  the  striped  flower, 
of  which  I  give  a  drawing  (Fig.  3),  re- 
produces itself  from  seed  next  season,  I 
shall  feel  that  its  character  is  pretty  well 
established.  I  have  already  obtained  ev- 
erything that  can  be  desired  in  perfection 
of  form  and  size  of  flower,  and  have  ev- 
ery  desirable  shade  of  color  except  blue, 
which  we  never  expect  to  see,  and  white, 
which  I  hope  to  exhibit  before  long ; 
while  I  feel  quite  confident  that  another 
year  or  two  will  give  a  collection  of 
fine  and  well  established  striped  varieties. 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Double  Zinnia,  I  became  satisfied  that  it 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  our  most 
popular  flowers,  being  hardy,  showy,  and 
enduring  in  its  individual  flowers,  and 
set  to  work  earnestly  to  improve  its 
character  in  every  possible  way.  I  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  results  thus 
far  obtained,  and  await  a  year  or  two  more 
ot    experiment  with   patient   confidence. 

Calanlvrlnia  Speciosa  Alba. —  A  dwarf 
variety,  with  pure  white  flowers  in  the  greatest 
abuudance,  and  if  it  kept  in  bloom  during  the 
whole  season-  would  be  valuable.  Unfortunate! y, 


. — VICK  3   STP.rPED   DOUBLE  ZINNIA. 


the  plants  acted  early  in  August  as  though  they 
had  fulfilled  theirmission,  stopped  blooming,  and 
left,  me  without  the  white  stripe  in  the  ribbon. 
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(l&~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "basket  "  pages.) 

An  Efficient  Eat  Trap. 

ET  31.  QL'ESBY. 


The  engraving  represents  the  best  rat  trap  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  or  three  of  the 
vermin  to  be  caught  in  it  at  once.  I  have  caught 
five.  The  trap  is  open  on  even-  side  so  that  even 
an  old  rat,  cunning  as  he  is,  suspects  no  danger. 
"When  be  is  fast  there  is  no  sight  or  sound  to  tell 
the  tale ;  so  that  after  getting  one  you  can  keep 
right  on  trapping  more  in  the  same  place. 

The  trap  consists  of  a  platform  of  \\i  inch 
plank,  2  feet  square,  with  a  low  curb  around  it ; 
two  posts,  14  inches  high  and  2  inches  square,  are 
set  inside  the  curb,  midway  of  opposite  sides  of  the 
platform  ;  there  is  a  second  platform,  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  first,  made  to  drop  easily  inside  the 
curb ;  it  has  several  inch  holes  bored  in  it  so  that  in 
falling  the  enclosed  air  may  easily  escape.  Notches 
must  also  be  cut  midway  of  two  of  its  opposite  sides 
to  fit  the  posts  which  act  as  guides  when  the  trap 
springs.  The  upper  platform  is  raised  by  a  lxlj^ 
inch  standard  of  hard-wood,  mortised  iuto  its  cen- 
tre, and  passing  through  a  hole  cut  for  it  in  the 
cross-piece  above.  A  hook  or  staple  of  stiff  hoop 
iron  must  be  screwed  to  this  standard  7  inches 
from  the  bottom,  to  receive  the  short  end  of  the 
lever  A,  when  the  trap  is  set.  Just  behind  J.  is  a 
rod  passing  up  from  the  "  pan,"  which  is  a  piece 


of  thin,  light  wood,  6  inches  square,  and  fitting 
very  loosely  in  a  shallow  bos  cut  for  it  in  the  lower 
platform.  There  should  be  a  quarter-inch  hole  in 
two  corners  of  this  "pan"  through  which  pass 
short,  upright  wires,  which  are  fixed  in  the  bottom 
but  do  not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  These 
wires  will  keep  the  pan  steady  when  the  trap  is  set. 
A  is  a  lever  turning  easily  and  connecting  at  its 
extremity  by  a  cord  with  the  lighter  lever  B.  The 
nearer  the  fulcrums  of  these  level's  can  be  brought 
to  the  weights,  the  easier  will  the  trap  spring.  Just 
below  B  is  another  lever  connecting  at  one  end 
with  the  upright  rod  from  the  "pan"  below,  play- 
ing freely  on  a  wire  pivot  in  the  post,  and  bearing 
at  Ca  weight  so  adjusted  as  to  balance  the  weight 
of  the  "pan"  and  rod  at  the  other  end. 

In  the  cut  the  trap  is  represented  as  set;  the 
upper  platform  raised,  supported  by  the  short  end 
of  the  lever  -1,  the  other  being  connected  with  B, 
which  iu  turn  is  so  slightly  caught  in  the  notches 
at  B  that  the  least  disturbance  of  the  "pan"  below 
will  detach  it  and  spring  the  trap.  The  distance 
from  lower  platform  to  upper  when  raised  is  5  inches 
■ —t —      ■■■         i  ■ 

Winter  Clothing  for  Little  Ones. 

BY  FAITU  ROCHESTER. 


A  young  child  in  winter  needs  garments  warm 
enough  to  allow  of  its  sitting  comfortably  on  the 
floor.  To  be  sure  it  ought  not  to  sit  there  long  at 
SI  time.  I  know  it  would  be  an  uncomfortable  seat 
for  me.  I  should  be  cold  and  should  soon  get 
weary  in  back  and  limbs.  No,  baby  shall  sit  mostly 
in  her  crib,  or  in  a  high  chair  beside  the  table.  But 
the  will  want  to  creep  before  warm  weather,  and  I 
f hall  wish  to  have  her  do  so.  Creeping  soils  the 
clothes,  but  it  strengthens  the  back,  and  is  a  good 
preparation  for  walking.  Her  new  garments  should 
reach  only  to  her  toes,  that  they  may  not  be  in  the 
way  when  dear  old  nurse  Nature  (who  knows  better 
than  any  one  else  when  these  advances  should  be 


made)  begins  to  pull  the  little  one  upon  her  feet. 
She  shall  have  long  woolen  stockings  and  home 
made  cloth  shoes.  These  are  softer  and  better  than 
the  shoes  usually  bought  for  babies  who  have  not 
learned  to  walk.  It  is  easy  to  cut  a  pattern  from  a 
little  morocco  shoe.  Very  nice  ones  can  be  made 
of  thick  broad  cloth  or  cloaking,  lined  with  drilling 
or  strong  thin  flannel,  with  the  seams  laid  open 
and  felled  down.  Her  active  little  legs  should  not 
depend  too  much  npon  her  skirts  for  warmth.  She 
shall  have  "knee  breeches"  such  as  were  invented 
for  her  little  brother 
before  it  was  conve- 
nient to  put  drawers 
on  him.  I  made  them 
of  flannel  cut  iu  the 
shape  shown  in  the 
diagram,  with  four  lit- 
tle gores  in  the  bot- 
tom (instead  of  gath- 
ers) and  a  strong  tape 
fastened  to  the  top,  on 
the  end  of  which  was 
a  button  to  fasten 
through  a  hole  in  the  pattern  for  breeches. 
petticoat  waist.  Being  outside  the  diaper,  this  strap 
helps  to  keep  that  garment  in  place.  A  soft, 
sleeved,  flannel  shirt  to  envelop  the  arms,  chest 
back  and  bowels ;  a  warm  woolen  skirt,  with  a  loose 
waist  buttoned  behind,  and  suspended  from  the 
shoulders  by  easy  straps ;  a  lined  flauuel  dress,  cut  in 
the  pretty  style  called  Gabriella,  and  a  sleeved  apron, 
complete  a  winter  suit  for  our  half  year-old  baby. 
There  are  mothers  who  will  think  this  quite  too 
much  clothing  for  a  child  of  that  age,  especially 
upon  the  arms.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  little  girls 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  who  have  never  in  any  season 
worn  long-sleeved  dresses,  a  sleeved  apron  or  sack 
being  deemed  sufficient  protection  from  cold.  Who 
would  think  of  dressing  a  boy  iu  that  way  ?  What 
sense  is  there  in  such  a  distinction  of  dress?  Of 
late,  fashion  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  rescue,  but 
we  cannot  put  our  trust  in  fashion.  We  must  be 
guided  by  common  sense.  "When  I  see  the  bare 
blue  arms,  and  chapped  knees,  and  pale  faces  of  the 
little  ones,  I  think  there  is  need  of  mothers  who 
are  "strong-minded",  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 


A  Codfish  Dinner. 


An  American  resideut  in  Rome,  a  consul  we 
believe,  became  celebrated  for  his  codfish  dinners. 
He  carried  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  New  England 
food  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  made  famous  a  dish 
which  some  affect  to  despise.  A  dinner  of  codfish 
cooked  by  an  average  Biddy,  and  one  prepared  by 
a  good  New  England  housekeeper,  present  just 
the  difference  that  is  always  to  be  found  between 
things  well  done  and  badly  done.  So  simple  a 
thing  as  codfish  can  be  spoiled.  Biddy  puts  the 
fish  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  and  lets  it  "wollop" 
until  she  thiuks  it  is  done.  It  comes  out  generally 
too  salt  aud  very  tough,  is  served  with  potatoes  and 
some  greasy  paste  which  she  calls  "d'hrawn  but- 
ter". No  wouder  that  such  a  dinner  is  not  relished. 
The  codfish  should  first  be  soaked  in  cold  water, 
changing  the  water  every  few  hours  until  it  is  fresh 
enough.  It  should  not  be  entirely  freshened,  but 
left  just  salt  enough  to  be  palatable.  It  is  then 
put  iuto  a  kettle,  covered  with  water  aud  brought 
up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  not  boiled.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  for  15  or  20  minutes  and  it  is  ready 
to  serve.  As  accompanimeut  to  the  fish  there  are 
of  course  potatoes  and  many  add  plain  boiled  beets 
and  carrots,  aud  hard-boiled  eggs.  We  .have  some- 
times seen  small  bits  of  salt  pork  fried  crisp  and 
served  with  some,  of  the  pork  fat.  The  proper 
sauce  is  butter,  which  is  sometimes  simply  melted, 
but  more  usually  made  into  a  sauce  with  flour  and 
water.  This  may  be  made  into  au  egg  sauce  by 
adding  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs.  The  fish,  vegeta- 
bles, etc.,  are  served  separately,  aud  each  ouc,  being 
helped  to  his  liking,  mixes  them  upou  his  plate 
according  to  his  fancy,  the  sauce  being  served 
last.  Mustard,  pepper  and  horse-radish  arc  the 
condiments  most  frequently  used.    In  many  New 


England  families  the  regular  Saturday  dinner  is  of 
codfish.  "What  is  left  is  converted  iuto  fish  balls  or 
minced  fish  for  Sunday  morning's  breakfast. 


Cooking  of  Game  Birds. 

A  correspondent  iu  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  X.,  requests 
us  to  give  some  recipes  for  cooking  game  birds. 
This  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  there  is  so  much  differ- 
ence iu  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
done.  The  old  directions  for  a  wild  duck  are  for 
the  cook  "to  run  through  a  warm  kitchen  with  it 
aud  serve,"— a  way  of  expressing  the  idea  that  the 
duck  should  be  very  rare.  Some  prefer  duck  as 
rare  as  underdone  beef,  while  at  most  tables  it  is 
served  well  done.  In  whatever  way  it  is  cooked 
the  duck  should  be  basted  frequently  in  order  to 
preserve  its  flesh  iu  a  juicy  condition.  Our  corres- 
pondent asks  particularly  about  woodcock  and 
partridge.  The  manner  in  which  woodcocks  are 
cooked  by  epicures  is  one  not  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  persons  at  all  squeamish.  The  birds  are  plucked 
without  being  drawn,  and  are  bung  up  before  the 
fire  to  roast,  a  piece  of  toast  being  put  beneath 
them  to  catch  the  drippings.  They  require  about 
20  minutes,  and  are  basted  with  butter  and  served 
very  hot  upon  the  toast.  It  is  considered  by  "  the 
authorities  "  as  quite  the  improper  thing  to  remove 
the  entrails  of  a  woodcock,  but  persons  of  other 
tastes  cook  them  differently.  Split  aud  broiled 
quickly,  well  buttered  and  served  on  toast,  they  arc 
so  good  that  we  can  forego  the  delicious  morsel  of 
the  "trail,"  as  the  intestines  are  called.  Par- 
tridges, or  grouse,  aud  quail,  are  dry  birds,  and 
are  cooked  in  the  various  ways  iu  which  chickens 
are  prepared.  If  roasted  or  broiled,  the  cookiug 
should  be  done  very  quickly,  and  aplenty  of  butter 
used  for  basting.  In  broiling  they  are  split  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  spring  chicken.  Some  dip  them 
in  melted  butter  aud  cover  with  bread  crumbs  be- 
fore broiling,  as  this,  in  a  measure,  prevents  them 
from  becoming  dry.  Either  of  these  birds  makes 
an  excellent  pie,  or  they  may  be  stewed  with  such 
seasoning  as  is  preferred.  A  very  good  way  to  cook 
them  as  well  as  ducks  is  to  prepare  them  as  for 
roasting,  using  stuffing  if  desired,  and  place  them 
iu  a  stew-pan  with  a  few  slices  of  pork  and  a  little 
water,  and  cook  slowly.  When  the  gravy  is  simmer- 
ed down  and  browned,  add  more  water.  The  birds 
should  be  turned  occasionally.  In  this  way  the  birds 
are  kept  enveloped  iu  steam,  and  are  much  juicier 
than  when  cooked  in  the  drying  heat  of  an  oven. 


Wedding  Entertainments. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire with  regard  to  wedding  entertainments. 
What  kind  of  refreshments  should  be  served,  if  in 
the  forenoon  or  afternoon.  If  not  taken  at  the 
table  should  the  guests  stand  or  sit  ?  Should  coffee 
be  served  when  wine  is  excluded  ?"— Among 
the  few  sensible  decrees  of  fashion  is  that  which 
allows  the  entertainments  at  weddings  to  be  as 
simple  or  as  elaborate  as  the  givers  are  inclined  to 
make  them.  A  glass  of  wiue  aud  a  piece  of  cake 
are  all  that  are  offered  in  many  instances  ;  iu  oth- 
ers, a  table  with  sandwiches,  salads,  cakes,  etc.,  as 
for  an  evening  party,  is  provided,  and  this,  especi- 
ally if  wiues  are  included,  is  often  a  costly  affair. 
A  large  and  increasing  number  serve  no  wiue,  the 
drinks  being  lemonade  and  coffee.  The  character 
of  the  entertainment  should  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upou  the  company.  If  the  guests  come 
from  a  loug  distance— as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
the  country,  something  substantial  should  be  pro- 
vided in  addition  to  delicacies.  Where  the  wed- 
ding takes  place  early  in  the  day  the  old  English 
custom  of  giving  a  "Wedding  breakfast"  is  a 
pleasant  one,  especially  if  the  company  is  not  so 
large  that  all  cannot  be  seated  at  table.  At  a  feast 
of  this  kind,  cold  fowls,  tongue,  oysters,  aud  other 
substantial,  are  given,  besides  which  there  are 
salads,  jellies,  ice-cream,  and  the  like,  with  cakes, 
confectionery  and  fruit.  Coffee,  excellent  in  qual- 
ity and  abundant  in  supply,  is  provided.     Where  it 
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is  not  convenient  to  seat  the  guests  at  table,  they 
stand  or  sit  as  there  may  be  room.  At  all  events 
there  should  be  chairs  for  such  elderly  people  as 
may  be  present.  Where  the  majority  stand  while 
taking  refreshments  there  is  likely  to  be  less  of 
that  stiffness  and  solemnity  which  frequently  at- 
tends social  gatherings.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
have  given  our  correspondent  a  very  deiinite  answer. 
Let  her  consider  what  will  be  the  most  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  guests,  and  what  will  comport  best  with 
her  means,  and  she  cannot  go  very  far  wrong. 


Washing  Fluids. 

— • — - 

In  December  wc  requested  those  who  had  found 
any  fluid  or  preparation  to  facilitate  washing,  to 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  A.  i).  fieed 
and  others,  send  us  the  following:  "Put  half  a 
pound  of  unslaked  lime  and  one  pound  of  washing 
soda  in  Ave  quarts  of  water,  boil,  let  it  settle,  and 
then  drain  off.  Use  a  pint  of  this  liquid  to  every 
four  pailfuls  of  hot  water.  Soak  the  clothes  for  20 
minutes,  rub  them  lightly,  and  wring  dry ;  soap 
well  and  boil  for  half  an  hour;  rub  again,  rinse  in 
clear  water,  using  blueing,  wring  and  hang  out  to 
dry."  This  is  really  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
The  washing  soda  is  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  quick- 
lime is  caustic-lime ;  when  the  two  are  boiled  to- 
gether the  carbonic  acid  leaves  the  soda  and  goes 
to  the  lime,  which  it  converts  into  carbonate  of 
lime,  while  the  soda  is  left  caustic :  i.  e.,  pure  soda, 
dissolved  in  water.  Not  having  tried  this  liquid, 
we  arc  not  able  to  say  what  effect  its  continued  use 
would  have  upon  the  fabrics. — Mrs.  J.  S.  Stur- 
tevant,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  says:  X%  pound  of  wash- 
ing soda,  >{  pound  borax,  and  dissolve  in  4  quarts 
water  by  boiling.  When  the  mixture  is  cold  add 
about  one  half  a  teacupful  of  water  of  Ammonia 
(Hartshorn),  and  bottle  for  use,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  fluid  corked  from  the  air.  For  use  take  a  cup- 
ful to  a  pailful  of  water.  This  has  for  the  last  six 
years  given  perfect  satisfaction." 


Cleaning  Coat  Collars- 
Mrs.  C,  Montrose,  Md.,  writes:  "For  cleaning 
coat  collars  and  all  woolen  goods  I  recommend  the 
Soap-tree  Bark  (Qttillaya  saponaria)  which  can  be 
procured  at  the  drug  stores.  Break  a  piece  about 
two  inches  square,  into  small  bits,  and  pour  over  it 
a  half  pint  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  stand  an  hour 
or  two,  then  sponge  the  collar  well  with  the  liquor ; 
a  second  sponging  with  clear  water  will  clean  it 
nicely.  Both  washing  and  rinsing  water  should  be 
as  warm  as  for  flannel.  We  have  by  using  this  bark 
washed  black  and  blue  Empress  cloths  successfully 
and  have  cleaued  hair  cloth  chairs,  which  had  been 
soiled  by  contact  with  the  head." 

There  are  several  vegetables  which  are  in  nse  in 
different  countries  as  substitutes  for  soap.  The 
natives  on  the  North-west  coast  use  a  soap  root ; 
the  Mexicans  use  one  or  more  vegetables  as  soap, 
and  the  one  refered  to  by  Mrs.  C,  the  Soap-tree 
bark,  is  largely  employed  by  the  Chilians.  All  these 
make  a  lather  with  water  and  serve  to  remove 
grease  without  injury  to  the  fabric.  The  Soap-tree 
bark  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  tooth 
washes  and  in  preparation  for  cleansing  the  hair. 
~— ■»■ .— . — 

Cooking  a  Beef  Steak. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Lamb  says  :  "  The  other  day  a  nice 
looking,  tidy,  German  girl  came  to  work  in  my 
kitchen,  bringing  good  recommendations  from  a 
family  of  my  acquaintance.  When  dinner  time 
came  I  asked  her  if  she  could  cook  the  steak:  '  O, 
yes'm, — shall  I  put  grease  under  it  ?'  Seeing  that 
her  ideas  of  the  way  of  doing  it  were  somewhat 
different  from  mine,  I  got  out  the  gridiron,  made 
ready  the  coals  and  proceeded  to  show  her  my  way. 
In  the  first  place  I  cut  out  the  bone  and  trim  off  the 
superfluous  fat  which  would  otherwise  burn  and 
smoke  the  meat.  If  flic  steak  is  a  good  one,  it  is 
better  not  to  pound  it,  as  this  causes  a  flow  and 
waste  of  the  juices  of  the  moat,  which  ought,  ^o  be 


preserved.  Have  the  coals  abundant  and  glowing, 
and  the  iron  hot.  Lay  the  meat  upon  the  bars  and 
place  over  it  a  cover  made  for  the  purpose.  Turn 
the  steak  every  half  minute  until  it  is  done.  Have 
the  platter  hoi  and  when  ready  to  take  up,  scatter 
daintily  over  its  surface  a  little  pepper  and  salt. 
Lay  on  the  hot  platter  and  put  bits  of  butter  over 
it  and  send  to  the  table  immediately.  Now  this 
seems  a  very  simple  thing,  and  many  readers,  per- 
haps, will  say,  '  There  is  no  need  of  telling  us  how 
to  broil  a  steak  ;  we  know  that  well  enough.' 
Very  true,  but  there  may  be  a  few  yet  who  think 
the  only  way  is  to  put  the  nice  loin  or  porterhouse 
steak  into  the  frying  pan  with  a  generous  quantity 
of  '  grease  under  it,'  and  let  it  simmer  and  stew  un- 
til it  is  unfit  for  a  savage,  much  less  for  one  who 
values  his  physical  or  mental  health.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  obtain  good  coals,  when  the 
lighter  kinds  of  wood  are  used,  and  in  such  cases  I 
use  the  frying-pan  instead  of  the  gridiron,  but 
never  a  bit  of  grease.  Have  a  brisk  fire  and  the 
pan  hot,  when  the  steak  is  put  in ;  turn  often  and 
proceed  the  same  as  with  the  gridiron.  Salt 
should  never  be  added  until  the  meat  is  done, 
and  the  less  pepper  the  better,  to  my  mind." 


Chicken  Salad. 


A  lady  asks  for  a  recipe  for  chicken  salad.  The 
excellence  of  the  salad  depends  upon  the  dressing 
and  the  quality  of  the  dressing  upon  that  of  the 
materials  composing  it.  To  make  a  fine  dressing 
there  must  especially  be  good  oil  aud  a  plenty  of 
it.  Many  have  an  aversion  to  olive  oil,  probably- 
more  from  the  association  connected  with  the  name 
than  from  any  dislike  to  the  taste  of  the  oil  itself. 
When  properly  incorporated  with  the  other  in- 
gredients of  the  dressing  it  forms  a  rich  creamy 
compound  in  which  no  trace  of  oil  is  visible.  We 
have  a  number  of  recipes,  but  none  contain  the 
directions  for  making  the  dressing  so  much  in  detail 
as  that  of  Mr.  Harrison,  which  we  quote  from  his 
book  of  recipes.  The  lettuce  is  not  generally  to  be 
had  in  winter  nor  is  it  essential.  The  garnishing 
with  parsley,  etc.,  is  merely  for  ornament,  the  sur- 
face being  frequently  left  without  ornamentation. 

"Mix  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  pure  mustard, 
the  yolk  of  a  fresh  egg  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pure 
white  wine  or  cider  vinegar,  into  a  smooth  paste, 
usiuir  a  silver  fork  for  the  purpose.  Measure  out 
twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  salad  oil  and  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  vinegar  aud  lemon  juice;  mix 
the  two  latter  together  and  strain  them.  Add  to 
the  c^'j;  very  slowly,  while  stirring  constantly,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  oil,  and  when  it  thickens, 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  mixed  vinegar,  and  thus 
continue  alternately  with  the  oil  and  vinegar,  stir- 
ring unceasingly,  till  all  is  mixed,  and  a  thick, 
6mooth  creamy  paste  is  obtained.  Have  ready  a 
cold,  boiled  fowl,  remove  the  skin,  bones  and  fat, 
and  pull — not  cut — the  lean  flesh  into  shreds,  the 
size  of  large  dice;  cut  into  morsels  an  equal  bulk 
of  white,  tender,  crisp  celery,  and  mix  witli  the 
meat,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  one-half  the  dress- 
ing. Cover  the  bottom  of  an  oval  platter  with  the 
white  centre  leaves  of  well  blanched  lettuce,  and 
lay  the  inner  green  leaves  around  the  border;  place 
the  6alad  upon  them,  and  pour  over  it  the  remain- 
der of  the  dressing.  Garnish  with  a  few  sprigs  of 
parsley,  olives,  capers,  and  slices  of  hard  boiled 
eggs,  neatly  arranged  around  the  border.  If  celery 
cannot  be  had,  use  white  cabbage,  mixed  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  Extract  of  Celery." 

m- -a*  a— —. 

To  Restore  Faded  Black   I^acc. — 

In  many  a  housekeeper's  bureau  drawers,  lie  old 
black  lace  veils,  edgings  and  head  dress,  faded  and 
rusty,  yet  not  worn  out.  By  a  simple  process  they 
can  be  quickly  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty. 
Strain  off  some  black  tea  from  its  leaves  (having 
made  it  too  strong  to  drink),  let  it  cool  until  milk 
warm,  pour  over  the  laee,  and  let  it  stand  several 
hours,  then  squeeze  it  very  gently,  dipping  It  fre- 
quently into  the  tea,  until  it  shows  that  the  dirt 
lias  been  extracted.     While  the  Jaee  lies  in  the  tea, 


boil  a  little  more  with  a  piece  of  gum  arable,  the 
size  of  a  small  "marble,"  when  cool  to  the  hand 
dip  the  lace  in  it  for  a  moment ;  then  elap  it  in  the 
hands,  until  nearly  dry,  carefully  pulling  out  the 
edges.  Pin  it  over  a  pillow  on  which  you  have 
spread  a  newspaper.  Let  it  dry  for  several  hours 
or  even  days.  Take  the  pins  out,  leaving  the  lace 
on  the  paper,  remove  from  the  pillow,  cover  with 
another  paper,  and  iron  with  a  coollxh  flat-iron. 
The  lace,  if  not  worn  out  previously,  will  look  as 
good  as  new. 

.  i  »-c»     — •-» 

Improvement  in  Farmers'  Homes, 

a 

There  has  been  a  very  great  change  for  the  better 
in  the  homes  of  all  classes  of  our  people  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  We  think  quite  a  large  share  of 
this  improvement  is  found  in  the  strictly  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  is  fairly  the  result  of  the  opportunities 
and  privileges  of  agricultural  life.  The  average 
rural  parish  is  the  equal  of  the  city  parish  in  intelli- 
gence, in  good  morals,  and  piety.  Social  lite  has 
not  so  much  show  and  brilliancy,  but  quite  as  much 
solid  happiness.  The  children  coming  up  in  the 
country  have  a  much  better  chance  of  sound  health, 
of  a  good  education,  and  of  a  useful  career  in  life. 
The  division  of  labor,  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures,  has  blest  the  farmer  al- 
most as  much  as  any  other  class.  He  no  longer 
provides  his  own  clothing  or  makes  his  own  furni- 
ture. He  can  buy  cheaper.  The  thrifty  farmer  in 
the  older  States  has  an  architect  to  build  his  house, 
and  there  is  taste  displayed  in  the  building  and  in 
its  surroundings.  He  knows  a  good  deal  about 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  what  he  docs  not  know  his 
wife  or  daughter  does.  The  flower  border  is  quite 
up  to  the  town  standard.  The  upholstery  may  not 
be  quite  so  attractive,  but  the  floors  are  carpeted, 
and  the  windows  have  blinds  and  curtains  quite 
enough  for  cheerfulness  and  health.  The  table  is 
neatly  spread,  and  the  chinaware  and  ol  her  appoint- 
ments come  from  the  same  manufactories  that  fur- 
nish city  homes.  The  cookery,  especially  that  part 
of  it  furnished  by  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  is 
above  the  average  in  cities.  Pianos  and  melodeons 
are  very  common,  and  the  same  songs  are  heard 
there  as  in  the  town,  and  they  arc  sung  about  as 
well.  Professional  singers  do  not  go  to  the  coun- 
try for  their  audiences,  but  the  country  comes  to 
them  and  furnishes  a  fair  share  of  their  apprecia- 
tive listeners  and  admirers.  There  is  leisure  in  the 
country,  time  for  reading  and  reflection,  plenty  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  village  library 
has  its  numerous  patrons  in  farmers'  homes.  Farm 
life  in  this  age  of  railroads  and  steamers  is  quite 
different  from  the  life  led  by  our  fathers.  It 
moves  in  the  right  direction. 


Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 

Pumpkin  Pies. — Mrs.  S.  Hannahs,  Portage 
Co.,  0.,  says:  "Pare  the  pumpkin,  then  grate  it, 
and  add  sugar  and  ginger  to  taste,  and  milk  enough 
to  make  it  of  the  proper  consistency;  then  line 
your  pie-tins  with  crust,  put  in  your  pumpkin,  and 
bake  in  the  ordinary  wa3r.  After  trying  this  once, 
no  one  will,  I  think,  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old 
way  of  making  pies  of  stewed  pumpkin." 

Cream  PatUliusj,  by  Miss  M.  M.  F.,  West- 
chester, Mass.  :  6  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  1  quart 
milk,  3  eggs,  1  teacupful  sugar,  salt;  take  a  little 
of  the  milk  and  stir  with  the  flour,  to  make  a  bat- 
ter, and  boil  the  remainder.  When  the  milk  boils, 
add  the  batter  and  when  sufficiently  cooked,  take  it 
off  and  stir  in  the  eggs,  beaten.  Sift  a  part  of  the 
sugar  in  the  pudding  dish,  then  pour  in  the  pud- 
ding, and  put  the  rest  of  the  sugar  on.  top.  Flavor 
to  taste,  and  cover  tightly  until  cold. 

Mangles.— Miss  E.  A.  C,  Flatrock,  Pa.  The 
English  mangles  take  up  too  much  room  aud 
require  too  much  power  to  find  favor  with  our 
housekeepers.  Some  small  ones  have  been  invent- 
ed, but  their  operation  so  far  as  wc  know,  lias 
not  been  6uch  Hint  they  have  met  with  any  con- 
siderable sale.      Here  is  a  chance  for  inventors. 
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Rambles   in   <'hiu:i. — A  Fisli    Niorj  . 

BY   "CARLETON." 

I  think  of  myself  as  sitting-  by  some  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  pleasant  firesides  in  the  United  States  amid  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls,  "We  toast  our  toes,  tell  riddles 
and  stories,  and  make  the  room  ring  with  our  laughter. 
As  it  is  my  turn  to  give  a  story,  I  shall  tell  you,  my  young 
friends,  about  what  is  going*  on  right  down  beneath  our 
feet  in  China.  I  was  down  there  a  few  months  ago.  It 
is  a  country  where  old  men  as  well  as  boys  fly  kites,  walk 
on  stilts,  and  amuse  themselves  by  making  enormous  pa- 
per dragons,  with  bodies  like  snakes,  fifty  or  one  hund- 
red feet  long,  and  as  large  as  a  flour  barrel,  with  huge 
claws  and  great  mouths  wide  open,  and  goggle  eyes  flam- 
ing-with  fire.  The  lanterns  that  light  the  streets  of  the 
cities  are  as  large,  almost,  as  hogsheads.  In  that  country 
there  are  several  million  people  who  live  in  boats,  sleep- 
ing in  drawers  built,  into  the  sides  of  the  boats.  They 
hatch  ducks  and  chickens*  in  ovens,  renr  them  in  flocks, — 
letting  them  into  the  water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  just 
as  you  are  let  out  of  school  at  recess  for  a  grand  frolic. 
The  master  calls  them  back  by  a  whistle,  and  gives  the 
tardy  ones  a  good  drubbing  for  being  behindhand.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  you  could  tell  me  a  story  about  being  late 
in  from  recess. 

The  Chinese  are  ahead  of  us  in  somethings,  especially 
in  catching  fish.  Tears  ago,  when  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now,  I  loved  dearly  to  go-a-flshing.  There  was  noth- 
ing that  so  set  me  on  tiptoe.  I  remember  the  first  fish 
I  ever  caught,  it  was  a  horn-pout,  with  a  mouth  split  from 
ear  to  ear,  only  I  never  could  find  his  ears ;  it  was  wide 
enough  for  him  to  swallow  himself!  lie  bad  long  smell- 
ers, and  was  a  tremendous  fellow.  My  alder  fish-pole 
bent  almost  double  as  he  pulled  and  tugged  at  the  line, 
but  I  got  him  into  the  boat  at  last.  Didn't  he  bounce 
around?  I  have  seen  whales  since,  but  he  was  bigger 
than  a  whale — at  least  so  I  thought  then. 

The  fact  is,  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  my  father  took 
the  conceit  out  of  me  by  saying,  he  wasn't  worth  dress- 
ing; but  I  carried  him  home,  and  had  him  go  into  the 
frying-pan,  and  there  never  was  a  sweeter  morsel  than  he 
made,  /caught  him,  and  that  was  what  made  the  break- 
fast one  of  the  best  ever  cooked.  What  we  accomplish 
ourselves  is  of  more  value  to  us  than  what  others  do  for  us. 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  fish,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  fish  for  a  living. 

Let  us  in  imagination  think  of  ourselves  as  being  in 
China,  sailing  up  the  great  river  Yang-tse,  which,  you 
will  see  by  looking  at  your  school  atlas,  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  Central  Asia,  and  flows 
through  the  heart  of  the  Empire  to  the  sea.  You  see  a 
great  many  boats  filled  with  men.  women,  and  children. 
The  boats  are  their  homes.  They  live  in  them  from 
childhood  to  old  age— father,  mother,  grand  parents, 
and  children,  with  pigs,  ducks,  chickens,  cats,  and  dogs. 

Two  boats  sometimes  move  side  by  side,  a  few  rods 
npart,  with  a  long  net  or  seine  between  them  :  after  row- 
ing a  whila,  they  come  together,  draw  in  the  net,  and 
lake  out  the  fish. 

As  you  sail  along  the  shores,  you  sec  a  great  many  con- 
trivances that  look  like  well  sweeps.  A  tall  post  is 
driven  into  the  ground  just  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
a  long  pole  tilted  upon  it  reaches  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
out  into  the  river.  A  net  attached  to  the  pole  drops  into 
the  stream.  The  fisherman  sits  on  the  bank  in  a  little 
lint  not  much  larger  than  a  dog's  house,  and  every  few 
minutes  he  pulls  down  his  end  of  the  pole,  which,  of 
r.iursc,  raises  the  other  and  lifts  the  net  from  the  water. 
JT  he  catches  three  or  four  fish  a  day.  he  is  content,  for 
I, is  wants  arc  few,  and  it  does  not  cost  him  much  to  live. 

The  Chinese  catch  a  great  many  fish  without  hook,  or 
line,  or  net.  I  don't  believe  that  you  can  guess  how  they 
Co  it.     Try  now  —  "By  driving  tlie  fish  into  alien?" 

No.  I  have  seen  people  do  that — making  a  wicker- 
work  fence  of  stakes  and  withes,  and  then  splashing  the 
•water  to  frighten  the  fish  ;  but  the  Chinese  don't  do  it  in 
that  way...   "  By  apot  £" 

Ne;  you  have  n't  hit  it.  I  used  to  do  that— making  a 
dam  across  a  brook  in  my  father's  meadow,  and  weaving 
a  basket,  «r  pot,  as  we  called  it,  large  at  both  ends,  taper- 
ing like  a  tunnel  in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  leading  to  a 
bos,  with  sharp  spikes  pointing  in  one  direction  set 
around  the  hole.  The  suckers  and  trout  could  go  in,  but 
to  get  out  was  another  matter "  By  spewing  them?'''' 

No ;  the  Chinese  do  not  have  such  glorious  fun  as  I  en- 
joyed in  my  boyhood,  at  night,  with  a  pitch-knot,  torch 
flaming  in  a  jack  at  the  bow  of  a  boat.  IIow  exciting  to 
see  a  great  pickerel  with  yellow  sides  lying  motionless  in 
the  water!  And  then  to  let  him  have  it  right,  back  of  the 
gills  and  draw  him  in  before  ho  could  tear  himself  away ! 
Ah  !  that  was  fun. 

As  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  yon.  The  Chinese  fish 
with  "birds...."  }\Vhbli\hr 

1  llum-jut  lliat  yon  \VenUl  open  yotireyos  wide,    Yea, 


with  birds  about  as  large  as  geese.  They  have  sharp 
bills,  are  brown  in  color,  and  are  exceedingly  nimble. 
They  are  tame  sea  ravens  or  cormorants.  They  live  on 
fish,  and  have  voracious  appetites.  They  will  eat  their 
own  weight  in  fish  in  a  few  hours.  They  seem  to  be  al- 
ways hungry.  The  more  they  have,  the  more  they  seem 
to  want.  Being  always  hungry,  they  are  exceedingly  ac- 
tive. They  have  sharp  eyes,  large  wings,  web  feet,  and 
swim  ve*y  fast.    They  dive  as  quick  as  a  flash. 

Look  at  that  one  swimming  in  the  stream — on  the 
watch  for  fish.  There  he  goes  !  In  a  twinkling  he  is  out 
of  sight.  Here  he  comes  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth, 
which  is  struggling  to  get  away,  but  the  raven  holds 
him  fast  and  swims  to  his  master's  boat,  where  he  is 
taken  aboard.  He  cannot  swallow  the  fish  because 
his  owner  has  slipped  an  iron  ring  npon  the  poor 
creature's  throat.  He  lays  the  fish  down  and  waits 
until  the  ring  is  taken  off,  and  then  he  can  only  have 
a  morsel  offish,  just  enough  to  sharpen  the  appetite,  ! 
and  make  him  wide  awake  for  more.  The  owner  ; 
Etrokes  the  bird's  head,  calls  him  a  good  fellow, 
and  throws  him  into  the  water  for  another  venture. 

Down  he  goes  again.  A  minute  passes.  Here  he 
comes!  but  without  a  fish.  He  gets  a  whipping  now. 
He  can  have  no  luncheon  until  he  catches  another. 

If  we  go  into  a  city  or  town  anywhere  in  China,  we 
shall  see  large  fish  markets,  not  little  sheds  with  here 
and  there  a  table  with  a  few  flounders,  perch,  cat  fish, 
pickerel  or  trout  upon  it,  and  a  tubful  of  eels,  as  in  our 
own  markets;  but  we  shall  see  great  tanks,  filled  with 
running  water  with  thousands  of  live  full-  grown  fish  in 
them.  They  have  been  brought  in  from  the  breeding 
ponds  in  the  country,  where  they  were  hatched  and  rear- 
ed, fed  and  fattened  until  fit  for  the  market.  It  cost  but 
a  trifle  to  rear  them,  and  here  they  are,  lusty  fellows, 
weighing  two,  three,  four,  and  five  pounds.  When  the 
people  come  to  market,  they  select  such  a  fish  as  they 
want,  the  market  man  catches  t  in  a  hand-net,  dresses  it 
on  the  spot,  and  the  customer  carries  it  home  for  his  din- 
ner. "  From  the  tank  to  the  frying  pan  "  is  the  Chinese 
proverb  about  fish. 

We  may  learn  something  from  the  Chinese  in  regard  to 
fish  culture.  Nearly  all  the  fish  eaten  in  the  United 
States  are  brought  from  the  sea,  or  caught  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  A  few  men  have  begun  to  raise  fish  for  the 
market,  and  have  found  it  very  profitable.  It  is  easy  to 
do,  and  there  are  many  boys  who  live  on  farms  where 
ponds  might  be  made  in  which  they  could  rear  fish  for 
the  market,  just  as  they  now  raise  turkeys,  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  pigs,  and  sheep. 

The  market  men  would  find  it  profitable  to  build  tanks, 
supply  them  with  water,  and  keep  their  fish  alive  until 
called  for  by  their  customers.  In  warm  weather  there 
would  be  no  loss  from  stale,  unsold  fish,  and  then  the  fish 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  cooked  immediately  after 
being  taken  from  the  tank. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  young  friends  will  say  this  is 
a  "Fish  Story."  But  it  is  true  for  all  that,  if  you  do  not 
believe  it,  just  go  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  world 
and  see  for  yourselves.  If  you  do  not  get  away  too  soon, 
however,  I  shall  have  more  to  tell  yon  about  that 
wonderful  country  and  the  queer  people  that  live  there. 

How  a.  Palace  is    Ijig-hted.  —  It  is 

said  that  one  of  the  European  palaces  burns  ten  thousand 
wax  candles  nightly.  The  candles  are  put  in  their  places 
and  connected  by  a  web  of  gun-cotton,  which  passes  from 
wick  to  wick.  When  one  end  of  this  chain  of  gun-cot- 
ton is  lighted  it  flashes  instantly  from  one  candle  to 
another,  and  all  in  the  room  are  lighted  at  once.  The 
gun-cotton  is  prepared  with  some  kind  of  perfume,  and 
at  the  time  it  burns  an  agreeable  odor  is  diffused  in  the 
room.  That  will  do  very  well  for  a  palace  where  candles 
arc  burned,  but  in  some  of  the  large  halls  in  New  York 
which  arc  lighted  by  gas,  all  of  the  hundreds  of  burners 
arc  lighted  by  electricity.  A  fine  wire,  so  small  as  not 
to  be  noticeable,  passes  from  one  burner  to  another,  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  minntc  spark  at  each.  By  a 
single  movement  of  a  key  attached  to  the  electrical  appa- 
ratus the  gas  throughout  an  immense  hall  is  lighted  "as 
quick  as  a  flash." 

The  Magician's  Basket  Trick. 

Some  of  the  performers  of  legerdemain  show  the  ''Mys- 
terious disappearance  of  a  young  lady."  A  large  cover- 
ed basket  is  placed  upon  the  stage  and  a  young  lady  steps 
from  the  audience  and  is  blindfolded.  The  performer 
opens  the  basket  and  tips  it  towards  the  spectators  that 
they  may  see  that  it  is  all  right  inside.  The  young  lady 
*s  assisted  into  the  basket  and  the  cover  is  shutdown, 
the  basket  being  inclined  forward  the  magician  stabs  it 
in  various  places  with  a  small  sword  ;  screams  are  heard, 
and  the  lid  of  the  basket  is  opened  when  it  is  fonnd  to 
be  empty.  The  audience  usually  become  greatly  excited, 
and  during  the  confusion  the  young  lady  appears  among 
them,  and  lakes  her  place  as  if  nnlhinx  had  happened. 
To  do  tliU  trick,   two  young  ladlep  of   (he  enme  size, 


and  dressed  exactly  alike,  are  required,  and  both  are 
"confederates"  of  the  performer.  The  basket  has  two 
false  bottoms.  One  in  the  proper  place  and  the  other 
folded  up  against  one  of  the  sides.  The  young  lady  is 
blindfolded  as  soon  as  she  steps  upon  the  stage  in  order 
that  her  features  may  not  be  remembered.  When  she  is  in 
the  basket  it  is  tipped  forward.  She  lies  upon  one  false 
bottom  and  pulls  the  one  which  was  folded  up  against 
the  side  down  over  her.  When  the  basket  is  tipped  for- 
ward and  opened,  it  of  course  appears  empty,  the  second 
false  bottom  taking  the  place  of  the  first,  while  it  screens 


THE  BASKET   TRICK. 

the  girl  from  sight.  The  engraving  shows  how  she  is 
concealed.  The  second  girl  dressed  exactly  like  the  first 
now  enters,  and  while  she  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  the  basket  with  the  stool  on  which  it  stands, 
and  girl  No.  1,  are  carried  off  by  assistants. 

An  Irishman  went  to  live  in  Scotland  for  a  short  time, 
but  didn't  like  the  country.  "  I  was  sick  all  the  time  I 
was  there,"  said  he,  "and  if  I  had  lived  there  till  this 
time  I'd  been  dead  a  year  ago." 

Answers  to  Problems  and.  Puzzles, 

We  have  either  lost  or  mislaid  a  list  of  those  who  have 
sent  us  recent  answers,  but  we  hope  this  will  not  deter 
them  from  sending  again.  The  following  are  the  answers 
to  those  which  appeared 
in  November  and  December. 
No.  363.  Take  the  B's  away 
from   Bread   and   Butter  and 

they  will    read   and  utter 

No.  364.  Ahorse,  a  horse,  My 
kingdom  (Mike-in-G-dome)  for 
(4)  a  horse.  (A  H  o'er  sea). 
...  No.  365.   A  must  dig42a|, 

yards,  andB57l,7  vflrcTs No. 

366.  In  some  things  all,  in  all 
things  none  arc  blest.— Things 
in  the  word  some,  awl-things 
in  awl,  Nun-R-bee-les-tea. 

No.  3G7.  Illustrated  Conundrum.  Why  is  the  man  in 
the  picture  like  a  great  swearer? 


No.  36S.    Illustrated   Bdnis.— Which  gives  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  arc  working  for  a  competence. 


No.  3G0.   Illustrated  Itobus,- 
whieh  we  do  not  believe  a  word 


-This  mal 
of  if  Shake 


ob  a  statement 
jpenredideaylt. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER. 


-Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Master  Frank  has  been  to  the  photographer  to  have 
his  picture  taken.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  whole 
operation.  The  artist  took  great  trouble  to  get  the  active 
little  fellow  in  the  right  position,  then  he  pointed  a  cu- 
rious machine  of  wood  and  brass,  which  he  called  a  cam- 
era, directly  at  him.  The  camera  had  a  black  cloth  un- 
der which,  he  hid  his  head  while  he  was  "taking  aim," 
as  Frank  said,  but  he  was  really  adjusting  the  focus,  or  get- 
ting the  glass  in  the  right  position.  When  all  was  ready, 
Frank  was  told  to  look  at  a  particular  spot  and  not  move 
until  he  had  permission.  The  man  took  out  his  watch 
and  Frank  sat  as  quietly  as  so  fidgety  a  little  fellow 
could.  How  long  the  time  seemed  !  He  thought  of  his 
schoolmates,  wondered  if  he  would  get  a  pair  of  skates 
on  Christmas,  counted  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  "window, 
and  when  he  thought  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  the  oper- 
ator said  "  that  will  do ;  just  a  minute."  A  minute  !  It 
seemed  to  Frank  as  if  a  good  part  of  his  existence  was 
being  passed  in  that  chair,  and  it  was  only  60  seconds. 
Frank  was  so  much  interested  in  his  experience  at  the 
photographer's  that  when  he  went  home  he  must  show 
his  sisters  how  it  was  done.  He  has  very  ingeniously 
fitted  up  a  camera  with  the  aid  of  the  piano  stool,  some 
books  and  a  table  cover,  and  having  the  girls  in  position 
is  pretending  to  arrange  his  instrument.  The  girls  are 
doing  their  part  well,  for  they  have  just  the  resigned  look 
that  most  people  put  on  when  they  have  their  pictures 
taken.  Frank  is  just  such  a  boy  as  we  like,  he  puts  some 
imagination  into  his  amusement  and  no  doubt  gets  more 
fun  out  cf  his  make-believe  camera,  with  his  sisters 
for  Bitters,  than   some  boys  would   from  a  costly  toy. 

A  little  girl  was  one  evening  watching  an  approach- 
ing storm,  when  she  saw  a  bright  flash  of  lightning. 
"Oh,    mamma!"     she    cried,   "see  the   dark   open." 


Artificial  E>n<\2i  9 la. telling;  iudiiaia* 

The  Agriculturist  goes  all  over  the  world,  and  we  some- 
times get  very  interesting  letters  from  friends  who  live 
in  far-away  places.  Most  of  our  Boys  and  Girls  have 
read  about  the  Chinese,  and  what  numbers  of  ducks  they 
raise,  which  they  keep  in  boats.  We  do  not  recollect  to 
have  before  seen  an  account  of  the  way  the  Chinese  hatch 
their  ducks,  but  our  correspondent,  "  J.  D.,"  at  Foochow, 
in  China,  tells  how  it  is  done. 

"Immense  numbers  of  duck  eggs  are  annually  hatched 
at  this  and  many  other  places  in  Southern  China.  The 
season  for  hatching  usually  closes  here  in  September, 
after  having  lasted  about  six  months.  Hens  eggs  can  be 
readily  hatched  by  artificial  heat,  but  the  young  thus 
hatched  do  not  thrive  without  naternal  care,  and  soon 
die  or  are  sickly.  Young  ducklings  flourish  amazingly 
without  the  care  of  a  mother  duck.  In  the  summer  time, 
in  the  adjacent  country,  one  sees  many  companies  of 
juvenile  ducks,  amounting  oftentimes  to  hundreds  in  a 
flock,  feeding  by  the  river-side,  and  on  the  low  rice  lands. 
They  are  transported  from  place  to  place  by  means  of 
boats.  They  are  easily  collected  together  by  their  keep- 
er, and  are  taught  to  embark  or  disembark  by  means  of 
a  plank.  Some  keepers  are  in  the  habit  of  whipping 
gently  the  ducklings  who  are  the  last  in  marching  into 
the  boat  when  called.  This  they  learn  to  be  the  penalty 
of  being  late  aboard,  and  consequently  there  is  consider- 
able strife  and  hurrying  to  get  on  board.  Near  Canton, 
five  or  six  years  ago,  I  saw  5,000  ducklings  in  one  pen. 
Each  establishment  here  for  hatching  duck  eggs,  is  fitted 
up  with  some  eighteen  or  twenty  large  tub-like  vessels. 
Nets  resembling  small  fish  net^,  are  used,  into  each  of 
which  are  put  eighty  duck  eggs,  with  the  date  of  com- 
mencing written  upon  each  egg.    The  net  is  then  drawn 


loosely  together  by  a  small  cord  passing  through  the 
meshes  on  the  edge.  The  operator  by  taking  hold  of  the 
top  of  the  net-like  bag,  lifts  the  eggs  and  arranges  them  in 
the  tub,  the  centre  of  the  bottom  being  raised  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  sides.  One  set  of  eighty  is  arranged 
around  the  outside  of  the  bottom,  and  another  set  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  viz.:  the  space  not 
occupied  by  the  first  set,  two  sets  exactly  filling  up  one 
layer  on  the  bottom.  Another  net  of  eighty  eggs  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  first  set,  and  a  fourth  set  is  put 
on  the  top  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  seven  layers  of  eggs  are  put  iu  a  tub.  The  tubs  being 
covered  with  old  cotton,  are  first  arranged  in  one  or  two 
rows,  a  short  distance  from  the  floor,  those  in  the  same 
row  being  as  close  to  each  other  as  possible.  Along  the 
sides  of  these  rows,  straw  mats  are  used  so  as  to  retain 
the  heat  which  is  generated  beneath  the  tubs.  The  ma- 
terial burned  to  produce  artificial  warmth  is  usually  char- 
coal, placed  beneath  some  of  the  tubs.  The  tubs  gradu- 
ally become  warm,  as  do  the  eggs  within  them.  The 
operator  has  no  instrument  by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree 
of  heat  required.  Experience  is  his  criterion.  Every 
three  days  the  eggs  are  examined,  and  at  each  time  some 
new  sets  are  added,  so  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  this  artificial  incubation,  several  sets 
of  eggs  are  ready  to  hatch.  On  the  third  day  from  the 
time  that  new  sets  are  put  into  the  tubs,  they  are  care- 
fully examined  by  the  operator,  to  see  whether  any  arc 
not  likely  to  hatch.  This  is  ascertained  by  holding  each 
between  the  eye  and  the  sun.  A  skillful  operator  can 
generally  tell  in  this  way  which  eggs  will  produce  duck- 
lings and  which  not.  These  latter  are  laid  aside  for  sale, 
as  food,  while  the  former  are  retained  and  treated  in  the 
way  described,  for  27  days  longer.  Each  establishment  has 
ducklings  for  sale,  every  three  days  after  the  first  month. 
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FOR    1870. 


The  following  are  among  the  prominent  features  of  Our  Young  Folks  for  1870 : — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY,  author  of  "  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life"  will  contribute  the  leading  aerial  story,  entitled 

"WE  GIRLS:  A  STORY  OF  HOME  LIFE." 


Or.  I.  I.  HAVES,  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer,  will  give  6ome  graphic  sketches  of 


Col.  T.  "VV.  HIGGEVSON  will  furnish  a  series  of  valuable  articles  describing  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 

THE    BEAVER,    THE    ELEPHANT    AND    OTHER    ANIMALS. 

"  CARLETON,"  author  of  "  Winning  Els  Way,"  and  "  Our  New  Way  Bou?id  the  World,"  will  contribute  several  papers  of  great  interest,  relating  what  he  saw  In  China  during 
his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mrs.  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ  will  continue  her  Instructive  and  fascinating  account  of  "  The  World  on  which  ice  Live,"  describing  the  early  ages  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  the 
animals  that  then  Inhabited  it 

Mr.  T.  B.  ALDRICH,  author  of  the  universally  popular  "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  will  contribute  regularly. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  DIAZ,  author  of  the  inimitable   "  William  Henry  Letters;"  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  JAMES  PARTON,  whose  articles  on  Voyages  and  Discoveries  have  been  received  with  so  great  favor,  will  furnish  additional  articles  of  tbe  same  general  character,  commu- 
nicating in  an  attractive  style  many  Interesting  and  important  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  J.  T-  TROWBRIDGE  will  continue  his  remarkable  scries  of  papers  on  curious  branches  of  Industry,  Building  Steam  Engines,  etc.  He  will  also  describe,  from  careful 
observation,  the  Departments  at  Washington,  showing  how  the  business  of  our  Government  is  carried  on. 

Rev.  E.  E.  HALE  will  furnish  articles  in  his  peculiar  vein,  entitled  "Letters  to  my  Nephew,"  communicating  the  best  practical  information  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  a 
vigor  of  style  altogether  fascinating. 

Major  TRAVERSE,  a  very  entertaining  writer,  will  furnish  articles  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  knowledge  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

POMPEIAN  PAPERS.— A  series  of  remarkably  interesting  papers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
how  it  Is  now  being  restored,  and  what  curiouB  things  are  found  among  the  ruins. 

REGULAR  OR  OCCASIONAL  ARTICLES  will  be  contributed  by  John  G.  Whittier,  Harriet  Eeecuer  Stowe,  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  Luct  Lakcoji,  Miss  E.  Stuart  Phelps, 
Nora  Perry,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  Rose  Terrt,  George  Cooper,  the  Author  of  "  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  Aunt  Fanny,  and  other  writers  whose  names  are  a  passport 
to  the  affection  of  all  Intelligent  youthful  readers. 

The  EVENING  LAMP  and  LETTER  BOX  Departments  will  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  will  contain  a  rich  variety  of  Charades,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  Rebuses,— and  familiar 
talks  by  the  Editor  on  the  thousand  matters  of  every-day  Interest  to  young  people. 

FULL-PAGE  and  SMALLER  ILLUSTRATIONS,  from  the  best  artists,  will  add  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  Magazine. 

No  effort  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  a  worthy  and  welcome  visitor  In  every  school-room  and  family  circle  in  America. 

mr    Cash    Prizes,   from    $10    to    $30, 

Will  be  given  for  the  beBt  Original  Charades,  Puzzles,  Rebuses,  and  Compositions. 

*&W    Cash    Premiums,  from    $5    to    $300,  will    be    given    for    the    largest    Clubs. 

Cieculab  containing  full  particulars  sent  free  to  any  applicant. 


TERMS.-The  price  of    OUR    YOUNC   FOLKS  is  $2.00  per  year.     An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions^ 
OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  $5.00  per  year. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

134  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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KITCHEN     AND     FLOWER    GARDEN. 

T w en tv- fourth  Annual  Edition  of  this  popular  and  useful 
work,  which  has  met  with  so  much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now 
ready.  It  has  beeu  re-written  and  improved,  printed  with 
new  type,  aud  on  fine  paper;  illustrated  witli  a  beautiful 
lithograph,  and  many  other  fine  engravings  from  nature.  It 
contains  full  description  and  the  culture  of  over  1,500  leading 
varieties  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Also  descriptive  list 
of  the  Novelties,  both  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  200  choice 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work  has  been  prepared  re- 
gardless of  care  and  expense,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  similar  work. 

The  following  testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can 
be  multiplied  by  hundreds  : 

From  Levi  Bautlett,  Warner,  N.  H. 

"I  have  received  a  copv  of  your  superbly  gotten-np 
'Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide.'  I  "think  it  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American 
press.  Please  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  kindness 
in  forwarding  this  gem  of  a  book  to  my  address." 

From  E.S.  Rand,  Jr.,  Dcdham,  Mass., author  of  "  Flowers 
for  the  Parlor  and  Garden." 

41  Accept  many  thanks  for  the  beautiful  copy  of  your  An- 
nual Catalogue.  I  find  much  that  is  new  and  rare  therein. 
The  arrangement,  the  concise  cultural  instructions,  copious 
illustrations,  and  clear  typographical  execution,  all  combine 
to  make  it  a  model  catalogue.  I  shall  ofr.cn  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  it.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  and  interest 
to  all  horticulturists." 

From  J.Hobbins,  M.D.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Prea't  State  Hort'l 
Soc,  and  Cor.  Member  of  the  Royal  Hor'l  Soc'y  of  Eng. 

"Please  accept  rav  thanks  for  vour  'Guide.'  I  think  you 
ought  to  call  it  the  '  Garden  Companion.*  It  is  at  once  very 
usefully  and  conveniently  arranged;  a  sort  of  ready-refer- 
ence hook,  verv  ornaraentallv  got  up  ;  one  of  those  few 
books  I  find  fitted  for  any  table ;  often  wanted,  and  always 
at  hand." 

From  A.  S.  Fuller,  Hort'l  Editor  of  "  The  New  York 
Sun." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  denving  the  fact  that  Washburn's 
Catalogue  is  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  got  up 
in  this  country." 

This  work  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  our  customers, 
to  which  it  will  be  sent  free  ;  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  25  cts.  for  paper  cover,  and  50  cts.  for  taste- 
fully bound  in  cloth. 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

FEREE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Seeds    :im<l 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  January.  It  will  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.    Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Iflass. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 

"We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  to  DEALERS  ONLY  our  NEW 
WHOLESALE  PRICE-LIST  OF  SEEDS   FOR 

1870. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 


Algek.— This  new  variety  has  the  same  potato-like  foliage 
as  Keyes',  but  the  fruit  is  larger,  of  good  market  size,  early 
and  very  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Gen.  Grant.— Remarkably  solid,  round,  flat  in  shape, 
handsome,  and  of  excellent,  quality.  Received  The  first  pre- 
mium for  the  two  past  years  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  15  cents  per  package. 

Crimson  Cluster.— Early,  grows  in  large-clusters  bear- 
ing handsome  fruit,  oftentimes  elegantly  spotted  with  gold, 
l."i  cents  per  package. 

Mammoth  Cluster.— Very  large,  round,  crimson,  15  cents 
per  package. 

Boston  Market.— The  result  of  most  careful  selection  by 
the  Boston  market-men  for  a  series  of  years;  large,  flat, 
round,  solid  ;  enormously  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Early  Orangefield.— An  English  sort,  yields  its  fruit  in 
larae  clusters.  This  Tomato  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  aud  sweet 
flavor,  and  excellent -as  fruit  for  dessert,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Also  the  following  excellent  varieties  at  10  cts.  per  pack- 
age. Early  York,  Dwarf  Scotch,  Keyes'  Early  Prolific. 
Yellow  Fig,  Maupay's  Superior,  Cherry,  Large  Yellow,  Fee- 
jee.  Cook's  Favorite,  Lester's  Perfected.  Large  Smooth  Red, 
Tomato  De  Laye,  Tilden,  New  Mexican,  Strawberry,  or 
Ground  Cherry. 

All  of  the  above  are  of  my  own  raising,  each  grown 
Isolated,  scattered  over  three  square  miles  of  territory. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES     FREE. 

E.     IN  EWBU  RY, 

Seedsman  &  Florist,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Importer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds,  Gladio- 
lus, Tuberoses,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Bedding  Plants.  Cata- 
logue? ready  early  in  January,  and  free  oh  application. 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  1,  1S69. 

I  WILL  SEND  A  PACKAGE    of  the  celebrated 
Alton  Nutmeg  Melon  and  my  Catalogue  for  1870,  to  all 
persons  enclosing  a  three-cent  stamp.    Read  my  advertise- 
ment on  this  page.  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 
Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


•? 


Importers  and  Dealees  in 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
Fruit  aud    Ornamental    Trees,    Green-house 

and   Hardy   Plants, 
53  North   Market    Street,   Boston,   Mass.,  and 
Cambridge  Nurseries,   2  Miles  from  the  City. 

"We  invite  the  attention  of  our  friends  and  customers,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  beautiful  Flowers 
and  Choice  Vegetables,  to 

Oar    New    I  Hits  sf  rated    Guide 


Flower  asad  Vegetable  Garden, 

AND  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  FOR  1870. 

The  37th  Edition,  Revised,  enlarged  and  improved,  contain- 
ing 14S  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  more  than  103  line 
Engravings. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE, 

and  a  descriptive  list  of  more  than  2,500  varieties  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  every  novelty  introduced 
in  1S69,  with  full  and  plain  practical  directions  for  the  cul- 
ture oi  Flowers  and  Plants,  the  arrangement  of  the  Garden, 
&c.  Also  a  descriptive  list  of  150  varieties  of  the  best 
French  Gladiolus,  including  the  superb  new  varieties  of 
1869,  now  first  offered  here,  all  the  line  summer-flowering 
bulbs,  such  as  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  &c,  together 
with  every  Requisite  for  the  garden.  A  copy  mailed  to  every 
applicant  on  the  receipt  ot  25  cents.  Our  customers  sup- 
plied free  of  charge.    Address 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 

Gregory's   Annual  Cata- 
logue of 

en  and  Flow- 


er seeds. 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub- 
bard Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown's  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettnce,  and  other  new  and 
valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am 
again  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  Mv  Annuaf  Catalogue, 
containing  a  list  not  only  ot"  all"  novelties,  but  also  of  the 
standard  vegetables  of  the  garden  (over  one  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  growing)  and  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds  will  be  fonvard- 
ed  gratis  to  nil.  Sent  without  request  to  my  customers  of 
last  season.  All  seed  purchased  of  me  /  warrant  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  vame,  and  that  it  shall  reach  the  pur- 
chaser. Should  it  fail  in  either  of  these  respects  1  will  fill 
the  order  over  without  additional  charge. 

JAMES  J.  H~.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Fresh    Garden,    Flower,    Fruit, 
Herb,  Tree,  Shrub,  and  Evergreen 

Seeds,  with  directions  for  culture,  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, prepaid,  by  mail  or  otherwise.  Twentv-flve  sorts  of 
either  for  $1.00,  prepaid.  Send  for  Priced  List.  Seeds  on 
Commission.  Agents  wanted.  "Wholesale  lists  ready.  Also 
Small  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Bulbs,  &c,  by  mail,  prepaid.  B. 
M.WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
Plymouth,  Mass.    Established  1S42. 

Liluin  Auratuni  and  New  Colens. 

Seeds  of  Japan  Lily  Melpomene,  carefully  fertilized  with 
L.  Auratnrru  In  packets  of  25  seeds,  $1.00,  post-paid.  New 
Coleus,  carefully  fertilized  seeds  of  the  choicest  new  kinds 
In  packets  of  20  seeds,  50  cents,  post-paid.  "We  offer  the 
above  from  our  own  collection,  carefully  hybridized,  and 
likely  to  produce  some  superb  varieties.    Address 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

Grafting    Grape-vines- 

The  process  of  grafting  gTape-vines  is  entirely  simple, 
being  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  and  can  be  done  by  the  most 
common  workman  who  is  handy  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 

"Grafts  carefully  inserted,  grow  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  vigor,  and  the  method  affords  a  very  easy  way  of  re- 
placing an  indifferent  or  worthless  variety  of  grape  with  a 
good  one.  If  properly  done,  the  risk  of  failure  is  very 
small."— American  Agriculturist. 

"We  have  issued  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  how  and 
when  to  graft  vines,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Seo  advertisement,  page  429,  of  November  American  Agri- 
culturist.   Address 

H  ABB-COUCH  &  BUSHNELL, 
"  Iona,"  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

Trees,  Plants  and  Grape-vines» 

20,000  Early  May  or  Richmond  Cherry  trees,  handsome 
and  thrifty,  with  well  former i  heads,  VA  to  4  ft.,  $150  per  M ; 
4  to  G  feet.  $300  per  M.  Extra  fine,  6  to  8  ft.,  $3i0  per  M. 
By  the  100  at  M.  rates. 

Apple  Trees,  2  years,  leading  best  varieties,  $75  per  M. 

50,000  Concord  Grape-vines,  2  year?,  strong  plants,  $35  per 
M.    No.  2,  $i->perM. 

Ives*,  2  years,  $50  per  M,    Terms  Cash,  or  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  AVERY, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Blooniingtoii    (Ills.)    Nursery. 

19th  Year  !    500  Acres  !    10  Green-houses! 
Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


Marblehead    Mammoth     Cabbage  I 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  In  the  world,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  onlv  large,  but  cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  reliability  for  heading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead.  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

"  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  of  Fottler's 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  yonr  seed)  weighing  4Q  lbs, — 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestown,  111." 

"*  I  raised  from  your  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  lbs.— A.  H.  Mace,  Clintonville,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14th,  18G9i" 

'Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  verv  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to  40.  and  47  lbs.— W. 
Llewellyn,  Red  "Wing,  Minn.,  March  12. 1S69." 

"Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  are  wonderful; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas." 

"  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. They  headed  well,  and  were  three  times  as  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosciiisco, 
Miss." 

"I  have  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  has  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab- 
bage I  ever  saw.— S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  111." 

John  Van  Wormer,  Springs'  Mills.  Mich-  raised  some 
weighing  SO  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y.,  33K 
lbs.  M.D.  Clark,  Elvria,  Ohio,  37  lbs.  H.  A.  Terry.Ciescent 
City.  Iowa,  40  lbs„  measuring  56  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Thos.  A.  Lambert,  Becancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40,  42>£,  and  44  lbs.  John 
W.  Dean,  St.  Michael's,  Md.,  has  grown  them  weighing  S3 
lbs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn..  33  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  E. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  30  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  30  lbs.    James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springe,  N.  Y-, 

30  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves,  "Wm.  Lee,  Jr.",  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  45  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal- 
ty for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  *  Big 
Cabbage  Man."  Leonard  Choat,  Denver.  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  46  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton.  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  43  lbs.  Sam'fB.  Ornsbee,  Rolling  Prairie, 'Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  CO  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Tassal,  £9  lbs.  trim- 
med. A.  C.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  45  to  50  lire.  "W.  H. 
Spera,  Eunhrata,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 

31  lbs.  eacii.  Wm.  D.  Munson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  46  lbs.  Mary  B.  Sellman,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  28  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  thev  have  "taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs."  "Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country."  "Astonished  all  their  neighbors."  "That  in 
sweetness,  crispness.  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled," 
etc..  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab- 
bage, I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads,  at  following  prices,  bv  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
2o  cts.;  per  oz.,  §1 ;  4  ozs.,  $3."50 ;  per  lb-  §12. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

C.  G.   CRANE  &  CO.'S 
Celebrated  Garden  Seeds. 

Our  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegeta- 
ble and  Agricultural  Seeds 

FOR 

1870, 

With  directions  for  ther  cultiva- 
tion, has  just  been  published, 
And  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation to 
C.   G.   CRANE  &   CO., 

449  Broad  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Trade  Price  List  for  Dealers  Only, 

NOW  READY. 

CTS.— RAISE  TOUR  OWN  LARD  KEGS.— 

25  cts.  per  package.  I  have  raised  for  28  ye  a  is  the 
Sugar  Trough  Gourd,  and"  have  found  them  the  "best  lard 
cans  I  ever  used.  They  make  the  cheapest  and  best  vessels 
for  sugar  troughs,  and  arc  convenient  for  many  household 
purposes.  The'v  hold  on  an  average  from  1  to  2  common 
wooden  bucketfuls,  and  often  from  8  to  10  gallons,  and  I 
have  one  that  I  exhibited  at  the  Agriculturist  ottice  ihat 
holds  over  eleven  (11)  gallons.  They  are  very  strong  and 
will  last  a  lifetime,  and  are  as  easily  grown  as  the  common 
pumpkin.  My  Catalogue  for  1S70  tells  how  to  grow  i hem, 
and  contains  a  price  list  and  description  of  1">0  varieties  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.    Send  for  it.    Address 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  O. 

Thorlmrn's   New   Catalogue   fcr  1870. 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE 
of  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for  1ST0,  is  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 

Work  for  the  Winter. 

Live,  "Wide-awake  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted. 
Pleasant  business  and  large  pay  for  little  work. 

g3?"  See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  American  Agricul- 
turist. HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL. 
Iona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

Andre  ILeroy's   Xui'serics, 

at  Angers,  France,  the  most  extensive  in   Europe. 
For  Catalogues  apply  to 

BRUGUTERE  &  THEBAND, 
P.  O.  Box  15.  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 
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CURTIS  &  GOBB-S 
PERFECTLY  RELIABLE   SEEDS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

The  undersigned  would  inform  their  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic that  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  IL- 
LUSTRATED SEED  CATALOGUE,  and  FLOWER  A.\D 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  DIRECTORY,  with  price  of  Seeds, 
Gladiolus  Bulbs,  Select  Small  Fruits,  fie,  fie,  will  be  ready 
for  mailing  early  in  January,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  appli- 
cants enclosing  Twenty-fi've  Cents.  Old  customers  sup- 
plied without  charge  ;  and  should  any  such  not  receive  it  in 
due  time,  we  will  thank  them  to  notify  us.  Our  Catalogue 
hao  been  frequently  pronounced  one  of  the  best  issued,  and 
our  endeavor  will  "be  to  keep  it  fully  up  to  its  present  high 
place  amongst  its  competitors.  Please  forward  orders  cany 
to  CURTIS  <fc  COBB.  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

348  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Cabbage  Seed. 

The  following  varieties  of  cabbage  seed  I  crew  this  season 
on  ray  three  Seed  Farms,  all  perfectly  isolated,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  three  square  miles.  You  will  nnd  them  all 
fresh  and  true. 

per  oz.       4  oz.         lb. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  {true) $0.75       $-U0       £7.50 

Early  Winn ingstadt 0.S3  1 .25  3.5n 

Improved  American  Savoy 0,35         3.25         3.50 

Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick 0.50         1.75         5.00 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead 0.40         1.50         4.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch 0.35         1.25         3.50 

Marblehead   Mammoth  Drumhead 1.00         3.50        12.00 

Early  Wyman 1.00,  25c.  per  pack'g. 

The  a'tove  seeds  were  all  grown  from  fully  developed  head-?, 
and  will  he  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Fresh  Garden  Seed. 

We  have  reduced  the  price  of  Beans,  Peas,  Sweet  Corn, 
and  oilier  Garden  Seed,  and  offer  them  to  clubs  and  country 
merchants  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  For  instance,  Champ- 
ion of  England  Pey.s,  of  the  finest  quality,  at  $'i  per  bushel, 
25  cents  per  quart,  5  cents  per  packet,  by  express;  Daniel 
O'Rourke  (eq.  early),  §4  per  bushel,  20  cents  per  quart,  4  cts. 
per  packet. 

Fine  valued  Gladiolus,  from  10  cts.  to  $3.  Good  varieties, 
$S  per  100.  Other  bulbs  for  spring  planting,  very  low. 
Early  Rose,  and  other  potatoes,  §3.50  per  barrel.  Norway 
and  Surprise  Oats,  ?3  per  bushel;  Three  bushels,  $7.50; 
Thirty  bushels,  $65.    Catalogues  free.    Address 

WAEDWELL  &  CO.,  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

To  Market  Gardeners. 

Your  business  involves  an  immense  outlay  over  small 
aioas,  and  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the  seed  you  plant 
should  be  fully  reliable.  Mv  enterprise  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  you,' as  I  am  engaged"  in  growing,  directly  under  my 
own  eye,  a  great  varietybf  vegetable  seeds,  many  of  which 
seedsmen  usually  import  or  gather  together  from  growers 
scattered  through  the  country.  Because  I  grow  these  seed 
invself  I  am  enabled  to  warrant  them  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  and  to  bind  myself  to  refill  the  same  value  gratis, 
should  they  not  prove  so.  All  seed  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser.  I  also  import  and  procure  from  first  growers, 
choice  varieties  that  cannot  be  grown  in  my  locality,  giving 
me  thus  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  variety  of  veg- 
etable seed  sold  by  any  dealer  in  the  United  States.  Give 
my  seed  a  trial.    Catalogues  gratis. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

STRAW !  STRAW!!  STRAW!!! 

C.  D.  Lang  worthy,  of  Alfred,  writes:  "My  Norway  Oat 
Straw  from  one  acre  is  worth  as  much  as  an  acre  of  my  best 
meadow  hay,  my  cattle  eat  it  in  preference  to  hay.  It  seems 
to  be  more  juicy  and  tender  than  ordinary  straw.'*  A  Con- 
necticut farmer  writes:  "  I  was  offered  75  cts.  per  hundred 
for  my  Norway  Oat  Straw,  (common  oat  straw  is  a  drug  at 
50  cts.),  but  my  cattle  like  it  so  well,  that  I  have  determined 
to  sell  hay  in  its  stead."  There  Is  no  longer  any  question, 
but  the  straw  of  this  grain  is  fully  as  valuable  per  acre  as 
hay,  while  its  enormous  yield  of  seed  is  a  clear  gain.  Price 
$7.n0  per  bushel,  $4  Per  half  bushel,  $2.50  per  peck,  by  stand- 
ard of  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Our  seed  is  warranted  pure  and 
genuine.  Parties  are  advertising  who  fill  their  orders  with 
bogus  seed,  and  farmers  are  cautioned  against  these  frauds. 

Address,  D.  W.  RAMSDELL  &  CO.,  218  Pearl  St.,  New 
York ;  or  171  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

BOSTON  MARKET  CELERY. 

I  can  supply  best  seed  of  the  genuine  Boston  Market 
Celery,  the  variety  described  ou  page  420  of  the  Nov.  (1S69) 
Agriculturist.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  per  ounce,  50  cts.;  by 
mall,  post-poid.    Catalogue*  free.  _ 

JAMES  J.  H.  GftEGORY.  Marhlelicad,  Mass. 

50,©OO  Peach  Trees. 

4  to  G  ft.  lligll,  t  year  from  bud,  well  ripened.  Leading 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Also  a  general  assortment  of  Nur- 
sery stock  Concord  Vines  and  Osage  Hedge  In  quantity. 
Potatoes  for  seed  of  the  newer  varieties.  Early  Rose  by  the 
hundred  bushels.    Scud  for  price  list 

H.  M.  KNGLK,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Small  Fruits  and  Plants  a  Specialty. 

All  the  desirable  and  profitable  varieties— after  18  years 
experience  la  small  fruits.  The  fruits  yield  the  profit,  and 
the  plana  sold  »<  about  the  cost  of  raising  them. 

Sendfor  descriptive  priee  list. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorcstown,  V.T. 

Now  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

make  the  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  growing  all  of  the  standard  sorts.     Catalogues  free. 
JAMES  J.  II.  GliHGOr.r,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

WILLIAM    PAHRY,  Cinnaminson,   W.  J. 
50  acres  In  Raspberries. 
50  acres  in  Blackberries. 
And  the  largest  stock  of  Kentucky  Strawberries. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 


BLISS'S  SELECT  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

B-    IC.  BLISS  <&  SON, 

No§.  41  Park  Row,   and  151  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural 
Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites. 

Would  inform  their  friends  and  the  pnblic  that  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated  Seed  Catalosrne 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  now  in  press,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  January. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this  edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

It  will  contain  nearly  two  hundred  choice  engravings  of  favorite  Flowers  and  Vegetables— a  large  portion  of  which 
are  entirely  new;  also,  two  beautifully  colored  lithographs,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  species 
and  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  directions  for  their  cul- 
ture; also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus — with  many  other  Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs— and  much  useful    information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generallv. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Twenty-five  cents.    Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Hfii§§'§   Gardener's    Almanac  for  1§70, 

Also  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  the  first  of  January.  It  will  contain  about  70  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  em- 
bracing a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations,  and  a  price  list  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower 
Seeds,  with  brief  directions  for  their  culture.     A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three-cent  stamp 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5713,  New  York 


CONOVER'S 
COLOSSAL,  asparagus 

SEED  AMD  ROOTS. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that 
was  claimed  for  this  variety  when  first  offered  last  spring, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivaled  iu  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  season  by  Mr.  Conover, 
which  were  grown  alongside  the  best  "  Oyster  Bay"  varie- 
ties, and  received  the  same  care  and  treatment,  which  at- 
tained four  times  the  size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from  the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  averaging  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  ready  for 
cutting  one  year  In  advance  of  the  ordinary  varieties. 

Strong,  one-year-old  Hoots  mailed,  post-paid,  £2.00  per 
fifty;   $3.00  per  hundred. 

Seeds.— }<  oz.  packet,  50  cts.;  \i  lb.,  $3.00  - 
Address  B.  K.  BLiSS  &  SON. 

41  Park  Row.  and  151   Nassau  St., 
P.O.  Box,  5,713,    New  York. 

Lilimn  Auratum. 

The     Japanese    Queen    of     Liiies. 

A  larce  Importation  from  Japan,  just  received  by  the  sub- 
scribers. In  llnc.healthyconditlon.  Flowering  Bulbs  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices: 

No.  1,  51.00  each;  $!>.00  per  doz.  No.  2,  75  cents  each,  or 
$6.75  per  rioz.  No.  3,  50  cts.  each;  $1.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
the  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  B".  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

RAMSDELL  NORWAY  OATS. 

AY.irr.intcd  genftn'k.    For  Prices,  etc..  address 

A.  NIESE,  Tort  En-en,  Ulster  Co.,  X.  V. 

EARLY  ROSE    POTATOES.— Fall    pripo  $2.50 
per  Iiu.    For  sale  by  J.  A.  RYRIE,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tall  dealer  In  Landreth's  Garden  Seeds,  Alton,  Illinois. 

ARD  KEG  SEED.  — Don't    Laugh,  but    re;ul 
advertisement  on  page  30. 
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TO.  H.  H.  OLOVKR,  Southnld.  ST.  V. 

LL  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  FRUIT  should  read 
advertisement,  page  409,  Nov.  American  Agriculturist. 


Jersey  Stock  for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  has  just  landed  from  Steamer  Queen  a  num- 
ber of  superior  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  selected  bv  himself 
from  the  best  herds  on  the  Island.  Many  of  them  are  prize 
animals,  and  all  very  fine.  May  be  seen  "at  his  farm.  Allan- 
dale  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

H.  M.  "WELLINGTON. 

DEVONS    FOR    SALE. 

Ten  thorough-bred  Devon  Bulls  of  various  aces,  sired 
by  New  England  f294),  also  several  rows  and  heifers  of  the 
Minnie  family.     H.  M.  SESSIONS,  South  Wilbraharn,  Mass. 

PURE-BRED    CHESTER   WHITE   PIGS.  — 100 
head  of  Superior  Boars  and   Sows  from  4  to  12  months 
old;  bred  and  for  sale  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Pcnningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Chester  Pigs  all  ages,  at  six;  weeks,  $10  apiece  Pure 
Cotswold  Sheep,  last  spring's  lambs,  $15  each.  Fancy  Poul- 
try at  low  prices.  Alderney  Calves,  and  other  blooded  stock. 
All  warranted,  for  sale  by  N.  GUTLCERT,  Gwynedd.  Pa. 

FIRST    PR.IZE    BIFF    COCHINS. 

HODGSON  BROS..  7  Bowling  Green.  New  York,  winners 
of  the  First  Premiums  at  the  New  York  State  Poultrv  Show, 
and  owners  of  the  unsurpassable  Cooper  Trio,  havc'forsalo 
a  few  choice  pairs  and  some  extra  cocks,  and  arc  now  book- 
ing orders  for  eggs.  This  stock  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  ex- 
tant, having  taken  nnmerous  premiums  on  both  rides  of  t ho 
Atlantic.  Send  letter  with  stamp,  as  above, for  full  informa- 
tion.   Also  a  few  line  Light  Brfchma  Cocks. 

f^GGS  AND  FOWLS  of  the  following  varieties: 
B-JHondan,  Crevccaeur,  La  Fleclie,  Buft*  Cochin,  Partridge 
Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas.    Address,  with  Stamp 

N.  S.  COLLYER.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

jxr     Man  (h     guar  an  feed. 

Sure  pan.  Salaries  paid 
weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
)r?iite  Wire  Clothe*  Lines.  Call  at. or  write  for  particulars  to. 
the  Glrard  "Wire  Mills,  261  North  Thinl-st..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

AGENTS    LOOIll! — Superior  inducements 
offered  by 

SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CEND  n0  CENTS   FOR   A  STENCIL   PLATE. 
►C*  for  marking  clothing,  Ink.  brush,  &c,  included.    Onlv 
25  cents  for  a  Key  Check,  neatly  lettered  with  your  name  ana 
address,  can  be  attached  to  keys.  Ac.    Send  tor  Circulars 
W.  H.  BERRY,    Portsmouth.  N.  EC. 

.$75  tn  $*30t>  per  Month  to  Agents,  sularv  or  commis- 
sion tnsell  nnr  Patent  White  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Address 
HUDSON  RIVER  WIRE  WORKS,  77.  William  St.,  N.  Y., 
Chicago.  III.,  Richmond,  Va.,  or  Memphis,  Tenu. 


$100  to  $250 
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TERMS-  (cash  before  iusertiou) : 
I^f    ENGLISH    EB>ITIOi^. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  -50  per  line.  Less  than  i  lines.  So. 
Open.  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $%per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser- 
tion,—Last  Coner  Page— S3. 00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

II*  GEKMAi^f  EDITION. 

(T7>e  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  vi  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  S3  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


JNEW    RELIGIOUS    WEEKLY. 


CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

An  Unsectarian,  Independent  Journal,  devoted  to  Religion, 
Morals,  Reform,  Foreign  and   Domestic  News  of 
tlie  Church  and  the  World,  Literature^  Sci- 
ence^   Art,    Agriculture,    Trade> 
Finance,  etc.>   etc. 

And  containing  Household  Stories,  Choice  Poems,  "Walks 
with  the  Children,  etc.,  etc..  embracing  contributions  from 
well-known  and  eminent  writers. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 

whose  Powerful  Editorials,  Literary  Reviews,  and  Lecture- 
Room  Talks,  appear  regularly  In  its  columns,  has  undertaken 
the  formation  and  guidance  of  the  paper. 

"With  Mr.  Beecher  as  its  Editor-in-Chief,  aided  by  some  of 
the  best  and  most  notable  talent  of  the  land,  the  paper  can 
not  but  carry  good,  Christian  food,  for  heart  and  soul,  to 
many  of  its  increasing  readers.  That  will  be  its  constant  en- 
deavor. 

Aiming  to  be  a  truly  Christian  Journal,  and  a  Complete 
Family  Newspaper,  and  having  for  irs  purpose  the  presenta- 
tion of  ESSENTIAL  BIBLE  TRUTH, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TTWIOM"  will  advocate,  in  the 
spirit  of  love  and  liberty,  ihe  fellowship  and  co-operation  of 
Christ's  people  of  every  name.  Recognizing  the  right  and 
the  necessity  of  different  church  organizations  as  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  mauy-mindedness  of  mankind,  it  will  en- 
deavor to  treat  all  Christian  denominations  with  fairness 
and  love,  statins  its  own  opinions  with  frankness  but"  in  kind- 
ness, and  providing  an  arena  for  courteous  debate  not  hedg- 
ed in  by  sectarian  boundaries.  "Without  underval nine  doc- 
trinal truth,  it  will  chiefly  strive  to  foster  and  enforce 
Christianity  as  a  Life,  rather  than  a  theological  system.  It  is 

For  Christians  of  All  Denominations. 

ITS  FORM:  SIXTEEN  PAGES,  Large  Qttatito,  Cut 
and  Stitched, so  convenient,  both  for  use  and  preservation"; 
as  to  he  a  great  and  special  merit  in  its  favor,  apart  from  its 
superior  literary  attractions. 

ITS  CIRCULATION:  SFKBApiara  wtth,  wo>-derft;l 
rapidity,  showing  that  the  paper  supplies  a  real  need  of 
the  Christum  public. 

ITS  PRICE : 

Only    $2.5Q    per    year. 

Subscribe  for  it!    Get  others  to  talce  it  I 

Specimen  Copies  and  Circulars  containing  List  of  Liberal 
Premiums  and  Cash  Commissions,  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

SO  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Mayraard    Sporting    Rifles, 

Manufactured  by 

MASSACHUSETTS    ARMS   CO., 
Cliieopee  Falls,  Mass. 

These  celebrated  Target 
and  Sportinjr  Arms** with 
interchangeable  Ritle  and 
Shot  Barrels,— for  conven- 
ience, accuracy,  and  pene- 
tration, have  secured  a  rep- 
utation beyond  that  of  any 
other  breech-loading  arms. 
They  may  be  obtained  di- 
rectly from  the  manufactur- 
ers on  the  most  favorable 
terms. 

Descriptive  Circulars  with 
price  list  and  Target  Repre- 
sentations, will  be  sent  on 
request  by  letter. 
Address  as  above. 

Also  for  recommendations,  Ree 

Clkveland's  "Hints  to  Riflemen" 

Barber's  u  Crack  Shot." 

Murray's"  Adventures  in  the  Wilderness." 

Russell's  "Hand  Book  of  Rifle  Shooting." 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  General 
Purchasing  Agents, 

197    Water    Street,    New    York. 

Circulars  and  Prices  furnished  on  application. 

gTEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  DIS- 
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solving  View  Apparatus,  with  brilliantly  colored  Pho- 
tographic  Views   on  glass,   illustrating    Religion,  Science, 
Travels,  Fine  Arts,   etc.     An  attractive  exhibition,  easily 
managed,  pavs  well.    Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
J.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  T/ork. 


THE    AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


FOR     1870. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME. 


The  fourtb.  number  of  this  "beautiful  serial  is  now 
ready.  It  contains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  pro- 
gress during  the  past  year,  with  many  other  valuable 
articles. 

CONTENTS. 

Calendars  for  each  Month  in  the  Year.  Astronomical 
Memoranda.  Number  of  Trees,  Plants,  etc.,  required  to 
Set  an  Acre.  Hardy  and  Tender  Vegetables.  Postage  on 
Horticultural  Matter-.  Tables  of  Quantities  of  Seed. 
The  Rotinisporas— By  Josiah  Hoopes.  Selecting  and 
Saving  Seeds — By  Wm.  G.  Cohstock.  Inarching  the 
Grape-vine — By  "Al  Fresco."  Apples  in  1SG9— with 
Descriptions  of  IsTcw  Varieties  —  By  J  A.  Warder. 
Pears  in  1S69— with-  Notes  on  some  of  the  Newer  Varie- 
ties—By P.  Barry.  Quinces  in  1S69.  Plums  in  1S69. 
Peaches  in  1869— New  Varieties — By  F.  R.  Elliott. 
Cherries  in  1869 — with  Notes  of  New  Varieties,  and 
Comments  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Older  Sorts.  Native 
Grapes  in  1SG9.  Notes  on  the  Small  Fruits  in  1SG0— By 
A.  S.  Fuller.  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  1S69.  New 
Roses  Tested  in  1SG9— By  John  Satjx.  The  American 
Pomological  Society.  New  and  Interesting  Bedding  and 
other  Plants  Tested  in  1S69 — By  Peter  Henderson. 
New  or  Noteworthy  Vegetables  in  1SG9 — By  Jas.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  and  others.  Horticultural  Implements,  etc., 
in  1SC9.  Horticultural  and  Kindred  Journals.  Books 
upon  Horticulture  and  Allied  Subjects,  published  in  1869. 
List  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  etc. 

Illustrated,  wills  Elegant  Engravings. 

SENT  POST-PAH).    PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  three  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE    AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


FOR     1870. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


Y. 


This  valnable  Tear  Book  has  now  reached  its  fourth 
number.  In  its  general  features  it  follows  tic  plan  of 
the  threo  numbers  that  have  preceded  it. 

CONTENTS. 

Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1S70.  Agricultural  and 
Kindred  Journals.  Agricultural  and  Kindred  Books. 
Prospect  and  Retrospect.  Immigration.  Home  Markets. 
Cooperation  among  Farmers.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
The  Crops  and  the  Weather.  Thorough  Drainage.  Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions.  Poultry  Societies  and  Shows. 
Importation  of  Livestock.  Death  of  Distinguished 
Agriculturists.  Inventions  affecting  Agriculture.  Novel- 
ties in  Agricultural  Seeds,  etc.  Oats.  Sanford  Corn. 
Potato  Fever.  Adobe,  or  Earth-wail  Building— by  E.  G. 
Potter.  Potatoes  "vVorth  Raising— by  Dr.F.M.  Hexamee. 
Yield  of  Potatoes  in  18G9.  Wheat  Hoe.  How  to  Train  a 
Heifer.  Care  of  Hen  and  Chickens.  Cultivation  of  Root 
Crops.  Kohl  Rabi.  Dry  Earth— the  Earth-Closet  Princi- 
ple in  the  Barn.  General  Agricultural  Matters.  Charac- 
teristics of  Different  Breeds  of  Thorough-bred  Stock. 
Earth-Closets— Success  of  the  system.  Progress  in  Fish 
Culture.  Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds.  Bellows  Falls 
Trout  Pond.  Mont  dale  Ponds.  S.  H.  Ainsworth's  Ponds 
and  Race.  Mnmford  Ponds.  Pohcganut  Trout  Ponde. 
Breeds  of  Fish.  Fish  as  Farm  Stock— by  W.  Clift. 
The  Stocking  of  Ponds  and  Brooks.  English  Agricul- 
tural Implements.  Inventions  affecting  Milk,  and 
Cheese-making — by  Gardner  B.  Weeks.  Notes  on  Vet- 
erinary Subjects.  Cooperation  in  Swine-breeding. 
Letter  from  Dr.  Calves*  Cutter.  Steam. ng  Fodder  for 
Milch  Cows— by  S.  M.  and  D.  Wells.  The  Han-ester, 
Reaper,  and  Mower— by  Isaac  W.  White.  Improvement 
in  Drain  Tiles.    Farmer's  Directory. 

ISeautifully  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID.    PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  three  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 


ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broad-tat,  New  York. 
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1  !I!PIIf II  lift; 


A  PICTURE    FOB,    THE    HOME   CIRCLE. 


dm  ®m>  Ssmm  *%j$'  M 


By    MRS.     LILLY    M.     SPENCER, 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  1869,  by  Orange  Jttdd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerks  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Sonthem  District  of  New  York 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now  issue  it  as  a  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly  secured  by 
thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of  pleasure  in  their  homes.    Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  already  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.     Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the 


author  of  many  paintings 
which  comprise  classical 
and  allegorical  subjects, 
she  is  best  known  for  her 
pictures  of  domestic  life. 
Her  works  of  thi3  class 
have  been  reproduced  in 
colored  lithographs  and. 
other  forms,  and  through, 
these  her  name  has  be- 
come a  familiar  one 
throughout  the  country. 
Finding  that  pictures  of 
a  domestic  character  with 
something  of  the  humor- 
ous in  them  were  more 
popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes 


inclined  her,  Jlrs.  S.  for 
some  years  painted  such 
subjects  almost  exclusive- 
ly. Her  '■  ShakeHands,'* 
11  Jolly  "Washerwoman,"* 
"  The  Gossips,"  and  . 
others,  are  known  to  all 
lovers  of  pictures.  They 
are  full  of  life  and  mean- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy 
and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  lat- 
est productions  arc  "  War 


-'/t&W-     Times  at  Homo,"    "The 


Home  of  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue,"  "The  Starry 
Flag,"  etc. 

This  Chromo  is  done  in  the  best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  thiscountry.  Thescene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cauuot  fail  to 
delight  both  old  and  young.  The  above  wood  engraving  is  a  miniature  representation  of  it.  The  picture  would  prove  a^  ornament  in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
acceptable  present  to  make  to  a  friend.    It  is  13xlS  inches  in  size,  and,  mounted  on  linen,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching. 

PRICK,    POST-PAID,   86.OO. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mounted  mi  artiste  board,  all  ready  for  rraraiug,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.00,  the  purchaser  ;<•  pay  express  charges.  If 
ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  he  sent  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows  : 


u  a  ueat  B'aek-waliiut  Frame,  salt  band 

"        "  "  "  wider  gilt  band 

"    carved  edged    "  «  " 

"    beautiful-  gilt  «  best  quality 


$  0.00. 
10.00. 

1 1 .00. 
l.i.OO. 


If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store.  2-15  Broadway,  the  charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted  from  theso  pries.    In  all  c:iscs  where  sent  by  express,  the 

purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A    LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    THE    TRADE. 
O  I£  A.  INT  O  E    JUDD    &    COMPANY,    345    Broadway,  New   York. 
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DOWNING'S    FRUITS    AND    FRUIT    TREES. 


By    A.     J.     DOWNING. 


NEWLY     REVISED      AND      GREATLY     ENLARGED 


By     CHARLES    DOWNING. 


Octavo,  1122  Pages. 


The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  aud  much  en- 
larged by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years'  labor  and  ex- 
perience which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 


of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  from  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 
Piesident  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 1869. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  llr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  "Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America."  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology  brougbt  down  to  the  present  time. 


The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris- 
ing as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser- 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  conntrv. 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  even'  Pomologist 
in  America.  "MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

Price,  Prepaid,  S7.50. 


ORAiNTGKE      JTT:DX>      &       COMPANY,      245      Broadway,      IVew      Yori*. 


AMERICAN     CATTLE: 


THEIR    HISTORY,    BREEDING      AND     MANAGEMENT. 

By    LEWIS    F.    ALLEN, 

T&te  President   of  t?w  New    York    State  Agricultural    Society,   editor    "American    Shorthorn   Herd   Book"    author     "Rural    Architecture"  etc.    etc. 


Notices     by 

Press. 


the 


"We  consider  this  the 
most  valuable  work  that 
has  recently  been  issued 
from  Ihe  American  press- 
It  embraces  all  branches 
of  the  important  sub- 
ject, and  Hlh  a  vacancy 
in  onr  agricultural  litera- 
ture for  which  work  the 
author  byhis  many  years' 
experience  and  observ- 
ation was  eminently  fit- 
cd — It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  cf  every  owner 
of  cattle,  and  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  individu- 
als, would  soon  be  much 
richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture^ 
(St  Louis). 

This  will  rank  among 
the  standard  works  of 
the  country,  and  will  be 
considered  indispens- 
able by  every  breeder  of 
livestock. 

Practical  Farmer, 

(Philadelphia). 

Considering  that  there  arc  some  ten  million  milchcows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  jnst  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  etated  by  the  author  in  his 


preface,  li  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical'account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture."  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 
His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of   the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  ISO  pages 


Notices    by    t\xe> 

Press. 

The  large  experience 
of  the  author  in  improv- 
ing the  character  of 
American  herds  adds  to 
the  weight  cf  bis  ob- 
servations, and  has  en- 
abled him  to  produce  a 
work  which  will  at  once 
make  good  its  claims  as 
a  standard  authority  on 
the  subject.  An  excel- 
lent feature  of  this  vol- 
ume is  its  orderly,  meth- 
odical arrangement,  con- 
densing a  great  variety 
of  information  into  a 
comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling 
the  reader  to  find  ihe 
point  on  which  he  is 
seeking  light,  without 
wasting  his  lime  in  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves. 

X.  Y  Tribune. 

"Whatever  works  the 
stock  farmer  m  aval  ready 
have,  he  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  this. 

O7iio  Farmer. 

of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm,  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  "Working  Oxen.  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food.  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra- 
tions, analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

yew  England  Farmer. 

Price,  Post-paid,  92.50. 


ORANGE    JTJI5T>     &,     COMPANY,     ^4,o    Broadway,  New    IToi-k, 
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BOOKS  FOB  FARMEKS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Jndd  &  Co.,  245  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.F.)  American  Cattle $  2  50 

Allen's  (L.  1'".)  Iiural  Architecture 1  50 

Allen's  r!I.  J..)  American  Farm  Book 1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.  andL.  F.)  !Ncw  American  Farm  Book...  2  50 

Allen's  (IS.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1  CO 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, ,67.>63&TO.  each;  pa^f0c;clo,  75 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  '67,'uS&,69,each,pa.,50c.;  clo.  73 

American  Eird  Fancier. 30 

American   Hose  Cultnrist 30 

American  "Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.. 1  75 

Eement's  Tiabbit  Fancier 30 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Bons<*m  unit's  Iiural  Economy 1  CO 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  75 

Buist'3  Flower  G  arden  Directory 1  50 

Boist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

Chorltou's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Cobbetfs  American  Gardener. 75 

Cole's  (S.  TV.)  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Copeland's  Conntrv  Life 5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. 1  :>0 

Dana's  Slnck  Mann? I. 1  '-^5 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

DeVne's  Market  Assistant 2  50 

Downin^'sFrnits&FmitTrcc?.  KcwEd.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  7  53 

Downiii2*3  Landscape  Gardening G  a0 

Eastwood  on  Cranherrr 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Field's  ("Thomas  "W.)  1'car  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  50 

Fuller's  Grane  Cultnrist 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Gregory  on  Snnaslics paper. .  30 

Gnennn  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris'  Ins-cts  Injnrionslo  Vegetation, clo.,$J.00:  extra  6  00 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1  50 

Hendcrson'3  Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  norsekecners 1  75 

Hoopes'  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Hooper's  Dog-  and  Gun paper.  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop' Culture 40 

Hnnter  and  Tnppcr 1  00 

Jaqnes'  Manual  of  the  House 1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed —  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses 1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  75 

Johnstoi's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  50 

Leuchar's   yowto  Bnild  Hot-houses 1  50 

Lvman's  Cotton  Culture 1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

MohrontheGrape-Vine  1  00 

My  Vinevard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Uorton's'Scicntific  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres paper,  80c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawherry Culture 75 

Parsons  on  the  Hose,  by  Samuel  B.  Farsons 1  50 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 10 

Percheron  Horse -  -  -  1  °0 

Ouinbv's  Mvstcrics  ci  Beekeeping —  1  50 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

Randall's  Fine  "Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  03 

Richardson  on  the  Dor paper  3J  ceuts cloth  GO 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden I  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry paper,  40c.  .bound  75 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Test  Book 75 

Skillful  Housewife      75 

Stewart's  Mohn)  Stable  Book 1^0 

Thomas*  Farm  Implements  r.n>d  Machinery 1  50 

Thomnso'fs  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 


Tobacco  Culture 25 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter's  Manual I  50 

"Warder's  American  Pomology 3  00 

"Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreen? 1  50 

TVarins's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health ? 1  50 

"Warins's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

TVarinii's  Earth-Closets 25 

Wheeler's  Knral  Homes 2  00 

Wbeeler's  JTnmcs  for  the  Peonle 3  00 

"White's  Gard^nin*  for  the  South 2  00 

Woodward's  Cott-ieesand  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Home" 1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper 2  00 

Touatt  and  tnooneron  the  Horse 1  50 

Tooatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Tooatt  o.i  theHo£ 1  00 

Touatt  on  Sheep 1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect,  Xew 12  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  StocktHc  following  Books: 

Architecture.    ByCumminjra  &  Miller 10  00 

"  Modern  American.  ByCummin-zs  &  Miller...  in  00 
"  Principles  and  Practice  of.  ByLorins&  .Tenney  12  00 
**       Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.    By 

S.  Sloan,    In  Nos.,  each 50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing fllollv) .  75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1  50 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bridtreman's  Youmr  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand  Book.  .(Holly). 75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Rtddcll) 7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Fr.nn,  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber). 2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downinz's  Cottage  Residences. S  00 

Downln^s  Frnits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 3  00 

Downimr's  Rural  Essays 5  00 

Da  Brcuil's  Vinevard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) 2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Bracket t) 1  00 

Farming  for  Bovs 1  50 

Fishing  m  American  Waters,  (acott) 3  50" 

Flatrg's  European  Vineyards 1  50 

Flint  (Charles L.)  on  Grasses 2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairv  Earniint 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports,  Svo.,  2  vols 7  ."0 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing;  Svo..  IOOcdr's 5  EO 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Youmr  Sportsmen,  Svo. .  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding ...  1  25 

Grav's  How  Plants  Grow 1  25 

Grav's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  In  one  Vol 1  O 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

Gnn,  Rod  and  Saddle 2  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Hatfield*!)  American  Hnnso  Carpenter 3  r,0 

Sorse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) 12". 

asrnnnn'e  GrnpM  &  "Wine 150 

JeDnl»K4  ouCnitle 1  75 


Jennings  on  SMeep,  Swine,  and    Potiltry 1  75 

Jennings  on   the   Horse    and  his  Diseases 175 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.. 2  00 

LansstrotU  on  Hie  Honey  Bee 2  00 

Mavhcw's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  0J 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  0) 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keepins  for  Farmers 00 

Blanks  for         do.                do.             120 

McMahon's  American  Gardener 2  25 

Mechanic's  Companion,  (Nicholson) S  00 

Morrcll's  American  Shepherd 1   n 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

My  Farm  of  Ed^ewood 1  75 

Xorris'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  3  parts,  each  50 

Parkman'sBook  of  Poses 3  00 

Qulncv,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 1  25 

Hand's  Bulbs 3  00 

Hand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden 5  '0 

Register  of  Rural  Adairs.    Bound,  5  vols.,  each 1  50 

Boose velt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1  50 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Scribner'3  Heady  Reckoner  and  Log  Book SO 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry -00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3  00 

Strong's  Cultivation  of  the  Grape —  3  00 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enomrh 1  ^0 

The  D02;  By  Dinks,  Mavhew.  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  Gi2  pa.ees.  3  50 

TheMule,  (Riley) 1  50 

Thomas'  Fruit  Cultnrist 3  f0 

Trapper's  Guide 2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden    "2  00 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc 1  50 

Youman's  Household  Science              2  25 


AGRICULTURAL 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

EDITED   BY    G.    C.    CALDWELL, 

Professor   of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the   Cornell 

University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  tho 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  soil?,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  "beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  re-agents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
but  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD   &   CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDALL'S 


BUILDING    BLOCKS    FOR    CHILDREN 


CAN    BE    MADE    INTO 
Churches,  Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Arches,  Chairs,  Windmills, 

Bridges,  Fences,  Tools, 

Castles,  Houses,  Sleds, 


Towers, 
Boxes, 

Chairs, 
Sheds, 


and  other  forme  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  n  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  tho  publishers  of  tho 
American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  tlicy  consented  to  take  the  geucr.il  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  givingvarious  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  JJ.OO;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Order*  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.    Address 


ORANGE    JUDD    &.    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  BEST 

Family  Sewing    Machine. 


"  The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
"  on  exhibition.    It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 
"THIS  IS  BETTFR  THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  CLASS 
"  KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES." 

Report  of  Judges  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York. 


PRINCIPAL    AMERICAN    AGENCIES  : 

New  York— 505  Broadway; 
Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street; 
Boston— 141  "Washington  Street; 
BrooSilyai — 431  Fulton  Street ; 
Charleston— 383  King  Street; 
Chicago— 43  Madison  Street; 
Cincinnati— 38  West  Fourth  Street; 
Cleveland— 43  Public  Square ; 
Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue ; 
Galveston-334  P.  0.  Street ; 
Hartford— 383  Main  Street ; 
Indianapolis— 37  N.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Louisville— 110  Fourth  Street ; 
Milwaukee — 430  Milwaukee  Street; 
Nashville— 33  North  Cherry  Street ; 
Sew  Orleans— C  Chartres  Street: 
Philadelphia— 1133  Chestnut  Street; 
San  Francisco— 111  Montgomery  Street ; 
St.  Lonis— 613  North  Fourth  Street. 


Allowed  lor  one  copy  of  this  advertisement  (until  May  1870) 
in  payment  for 

Our  1250  lb.  Portable  Platform  Scales 

on  Wheels,  :at  $35. 
Or, 

Jones'  CeleH>rs«ac<t  ailways 

First  Premium  4  Toil  Hay  Scales 

at  $75. 
(19G  send  for  Price  List.) 

EDWAKD  F.  JONES,  Binghamton,  X.  V. 

PATENTS    OBTAINED. 

AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN. 

Letter  from  Son.  D.  P.  Holtoway,  former  Com.  of  Patents. 
■Wasmxgton,  I>.  C,  March  30,  1808. 

"  I  cheerfully  commend  to  all  persons  who  may  have  busi- 
ness in  the  Patent  office  the  firm  of  Edson  Bros.,  as  gentle- 
men of  prompt  business  habits,  and  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  confidence."— D.  P.  Hollow  at. 

"  I  concur  In  the  above."— T.  C.  Theakee,  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents.    Send  for  Circular. 

Patents  obtained,  or  no  charge.  EDSON  BKOS., 

Patent  Lawyers  &  Solicitors,  459  9th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THOMAS'    PATENT 
Sxnootb.ixi.g    H^i-i-o-cit-, 

AND  BP.OADCAST  WEEDEI!, 

is  admirably  adapted  to  harrowing  wheat  in  spring,  cover- 
ing gr:i-s  si-Vtl,  pulverizing  spread  manure,  smoothing  newly 
seeded  land ;  and,  inostof  all,  OBvrATlNG  THE  hand-hoeing 
of  corn,  so  that  one  man  and  team  will  keep  60  or  70  acres 
perfectly  clean  until  a  foot  high.  It  nays  its  cost  at  least  live 
times  over,  vearlv.  on  everv  hundred  acres.  It  is  eminently 
useful  to  Market  Gardeners  and  to  Nurserymen.  Send 
for  a  descriptive  Circular. 

Prices,  with  120  wrought  iron  teeth,  $20;  with  120  steel 
teeth,  $25 ;  sent  by  railroad  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  T. 

Fur  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything, 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  fkee. 
Address  HINKLIlY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me., 
or  176  Broadway,  New- York. 

Holbrook's  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip.  Spinach, 
Sorghum,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  It  is  very  simple,  com- 
pact, durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows  the  seed  asHt  drops, 
to  prevent  any  mistake  ®r  failure.  Price  912.00.  Address 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Bostou,  Mass. 


TXe-w    "Wood-Handle    Style    of 

DOTY'S  TEEE  AND  BLACKBERRY  PRUIERS. 


Save  cost  in  one  day's  use.  Light,  yet  powerful.  Cut  limbs  inch  through.  Hook  to  hold,  chisel  to  cut,  and  plunger  to 
drive  the  chisel.  They  gather  fruit.  Price  $4.  Samples,  freight  paid.  Great  chance  for  State  and  local  canvassers.  Get- 
Circulars  of  sole  proprietor.  WM.    M.    DOTY,    33    CorUandt    Street,    New    York. 


V»ICKFORD    KNITTING    MACHINE. 

OVER    10,000    NOW    IN    USE. 

Read  the  following  unsolicited  testimonials  in  its  favor, 
which  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  received  : 

Plattsbtjugh,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  Sj  1SC9. 
I  have  one  of  your  Machines,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
With  it.  A.  J.  BROADWKLL. 

Medina,  Ohio,  Nov.  1, 1869. 
The  more  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it. 

MRS.  CROSBY  CURTIS. 
Kingston,  C.  "W.  Nov.  1, 1S69. 
I  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  Machines  now 
made,  and  select  yours  as  being  best  adapted  to  the  general 
wants.  JOHN    CUNNINGHAM. 

East  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Dec.  8, 1868. 
I  would  not  take  Fifty  Dollars  for  it  if  I  could  not  get 
another  like  it.    I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it;  it  has  ten 
times  more  than  paid  for  itself  since  I  have  had  it. 

MRS.  JOSIE  L.  BRYANT. 
"Wilmington,  Vt.,  Jan.  7, 1S69. 
Having  made  trial  of  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  and  the 
Bickford  Knittintr  Machine,  to  test  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  two,  I  pronounce  without  hesitation  in  favor  of 
the  Bickford  Machine.  It  lakes  up  little  room,  runs  with 
perfect  ease,  makes  a  greater  variety  of  work,  is  much  less 
liable  to  drop  stitches  and  break  yarn,  and  withal  costs  only 
about  half  the  amount  of  the  Lamb  Machine. 

N.  "W.  AVILDER,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

BICKFORD  KNITTING   MACHINE. 

Prices  from  $25  to  $75. 

Send  for  circulars  ami  price  list,  or  better  still,  call  and 
examine  the  Machine.  Agents  wanted  everywhere  on  lib- 
eral terms.    Address  all  orders  and  letters  to  The 

BICKFORD  SPINNER  AND   KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
360  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Liddell,  Passage  &  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  Agents  for 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  John  Furnas  &  Co..  68  East 
"Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Intl.,  Agents  for  Indiana. 


For  Sample  Stocking  and  Circular  address  JAMES  P. 
GUNK  &  CO.,  Gen.  Aii'ts,  9-22  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  1  and  :J  Market  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Buy  the  "NOVELTY"  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any,  or   all  others,  and   keep  the   BEST. 
FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yorlc. 

Motive   Power   lor   NotMng. 

Our  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storm-defvimr  "Wind-mill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads.  Country  Resi- 
dences, Farms  and  Farm  Houses.    For  circulars  address 
"CONTINENTAL  "WIND-MILL  CO," 
3  Barclay  St.,   New-York. 

lew  Tread  Power. 

For  driving  all  kinds  of  machinery,  such  as  Circular  and 
Drag  Saws,  Cutting  Boxes,  Corn  Shellers,  &c,  &c.  It  has  a 
flrni"  and  steady  track,  simple  gear,  and  is  strong  and  dura- 
ble. The  two-horse  "Victor  ""will  cut  from  15  to  25  cords 
of  stove  wood  per  day  with  ease  to  the  horses. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 


OUT  Of  USE 


Send  ftr  Tllnstrated  andJteseripWva-CircTilar. 

T.  W.  FAY,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Camden,  N.  J. 


4. perfect  protection  to  the 

SHEEP, 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  EDWIN  LYON,  Butler,  Pa. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  J03SE20HS  Ar%TB>  l^ABSIfaER, 
Published  at,  Manchester,  N.  H.  JOHN  B.  CLARKE. 
Editor  and  Proprietor  is  an  eight-page  paper,  of  forty-eight 
columns,  of  size  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  has  a  larger 
circulation  than  any  oilier  secular  paper  in  New  England, 
north  of  Boston.  The  onlv  Farming  paper  in  the  ^jtate. 
Advertisements  10  cents  a  line,  $1.20  an  inch  of  space,  for 
each  insertion.  No  advertisements  inserted  for  less  than 
one  dollar. 

It  circulates  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  farming  towns, 
manufacturing  villages  and  cities  of  jNew  Hampshire,  and 
very  largely  in  Vermont,  and  some  in  all  the  other  States. 
For  general  advertising,  for  the  price  charged  (which  is  the 
same  to  all),  it  has  no  equal  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  MIRROR  AND  AMERICAN,— three  editions  dailv,— 
is  published  by  the  same. 

'ILL  GET  THE    BEST    AGRI- 
CULTURAL and  FAMILY  week- 
ly in  AMERICA  for  two  months 
previous  to  March  1.    Address 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOMESTEAD, 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 
It  contains  43  columns,  and  has  a  large  circulation. 
Yearly  subscription,  $2.50. 


25  CEITS  I 


TO     FARMERS,    GARDENERS,    FARM     LA- 
BORERS, and  OTHERS. 

Deposit  your  surplus  money  In  the 

MUTUAL.   BENEFIT    SAVINGS  BANK, 
166  Nassau.  St.,.  Nc^v  York. 

Send  for  Circular  containing  valuable  information. 

CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  President.- 
G.  H.  Benedict,  Secretary. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists'  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  "  Gar- 
dening for  Profit. "    Beautifully  illustrated.       Price  S1.C0. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  h;~ 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  arc  selling  tbcm 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  ".se- 
crets" of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden- 
ers and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  will  be  gone.— H.  A.  Dkeek,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.    N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachiugs  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghtt,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I, 

COPELAND'S    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A    COMPENDIUM    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge- 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAXD. 

IL  contains  92G  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Eugravings, 

and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  D<. 

tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  makers  of  which  it  treats; 

DRASNINC. 
CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRU8TS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

GRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  -with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 
SENT  POST-PAID.        ....        PRICE,  $5.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  nr 
price  by 
ORANGE  JTJDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  Tori;. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  our  new  LOW- 
PRICED  double-reed  Organ,  "No.  55." 

The  case  is  solid  walnut,  paneled,  molded,  and  carved 
brackets;  is  finished  with  two  carpeted  pedal  boards,  and 
Knee  Swell,  and  is  more  beautiful  in  design  and  finish  than 
any  now  made  In  the  world  for  the  price,  and  we  guarantee 
that  the  qualities  and  power  of  tone  will  be  superior  to  any 
we  have  seen  of  other  makers.  The  instrument  has  two  full 
Five-Octave  sets  of  reeds,  and  contains  six  stops,  viz.: 
PRINCIPAL  BASS, 

DIAPASON  BASS, 

TREMOLO  or  VOX  HUMANA, 
PRINCIPAL  TREBLE, 

DIAPASON  TREBLE, 
DIVIDED  SWELL. 
Our  Patent  Graduated  Swell  is  furnished  in  this,  the  same 
as  in  our  higher-priced  instruments.    The  price  is  fixed  at 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  $125,  and  there  can  be  no  devia- 
tion from  these  figures. 

Orders  will  be  recorded  in  regular  succession,  and  filled 
each  in  its  turn. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE   &.  CO. 

S.  T.  GORDON,  Agent,  New  York. 
JAMES  BELLAK,  Agent,  Philadelphia. 

Also  the  principal  Music  Dealer  in  each  City  and  Town 

In  the  United  States  find  British  Provinces. 


Glov.es 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.*  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
£!  certain  cure  for  Salt  Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc. "Ladies' 
short,  SI. 5!) ;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents'  short,  $1.75; 
Gauntlets.  $'3.00  iter  pair.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOOD  YEAR'S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M'F'G  CO.,  No.205  Broad- 
way, New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 


are  invited  to  examine  the 

New     Sash     Fastener    and     Locker ! 

Simple,  cheap,  dim-able,  superior  to  all  others,  and  a  perfect 
substitute  for  weights  and  pullies  at  %  the  cost.  Try  them. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  the  money  refunded.  Manufac- 
tured bv  the  BOSTON  &  MERIDIAN  MFG.  CO.,  Office  134 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Send  for  a  Circular. 

KOOT    CUTTERS. 

A  flrst-ratc  article.    Price  bv  hand,  with  Fly  wheel,  $16.00. 
Price,  hand  or  Power,  $'20.00. 

Also   FARM  MILLS. 
Send  for  Circular, 

LANE  BROTHERS,  Washington,  N.  Y. 

HOLBROOk'S   SWIVEL  PLOW. 

Holbrook's  Swivel  Plows  leave  no  "dead  furrows"  nor 
"ridges,"  turn  furrow  slices  fiat  on  level  land,  pntverfee 

(/i.orn-tfffih/  and  Will  not  clOff.    Address 

L<\  K.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mas-;. 


Improved   Foot   Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner, 
Bern!  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


KHiALLMAN'S  SELF-BALANCING  INKSTAND. 
.■L  Combined  Inkstand,  pen-raclc,  pen-wiper,  and  perpet- 
ual Calendar.    Beautiful,  useful,  durable.    No  more  spilled 

Ink!    Price  $3.00.    Liberal  disc u  to  Dealers  and  Agents. 

Send  for  circular.  A.  B.  TALI. Max,  511  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn, 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

1  make  the  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  n  specialty. 
besides  growing  all  of  the  standard  sorts,    Catalogues  free, 
JAMES  .1.  tt,  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Maes. 

'pHE  PLANET  HAND-DRILL  is  the  very  best 
A  Seed  or  Guano  sower,  ill  send  for  Circulars  and  learn 
why.  SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN,  ClnnainliiBOn,  N,  J, 

LEE  &  SIIEPAltl), 
Publishers,  Boston,  Maes.,  will  give  to  any  respectable  per- 
son (male  or  female)  who  will  write  to  them,  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  thorn  to  make  monev. 


ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Kates  Lower  than  other  Mutual  Compan- 
ies, with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums     Xon-Forfeitable     from     thv     first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS    OF  THE  ARMY  AND   NA  TY   INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

\  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  14th  or  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  arc  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  h">  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports. 
lsfis,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  1867,  as  per  Actuaries' 
calculation,  $29,900.    Actual  loss. "nothing. 

POLICIES    ISSUED    ON    THE    LIVES   OF 

FEMALES  AT  TABLE  RATES. 

SIMON   S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres't. 

c.  g.  Mcknight,  vice-Pres't 

Hon.  Elizuh  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D.,  and       )  -],„,,•  ,„;  t>.„,./, 

F.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D.,       \  3Iedlcal  Boa,d- 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH    OFFICE, 
No.  10  WALL,    STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  HOTT, 
SPANGES  &  CO. 

Pniladelpliia,      Baltimore,      Washington, 

Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  Boston. 

AGEVTS  :-OUR  NEW 

PICTORIAL     FAMILY     BIBLE 

THE    MOST  l  Contains  more  than  1,000  large  and  authen- 

POFULAR       tic  Illustration;-.:   50,000  References,  Direc- 

ANl)  |  tions  for  the   Profitable  Reading  of  Scrip- 

PROFITABLE  I  tures,    numerous  valuable  Tables,  etc..   a 

OF  ALL  beautiful  Family  Record  and.  Family 
BOOKS.        |  Album,  etc.,  etc. 

The  best  selling  Bible  in  America.  Each  Agent  sells  from 
three  to  ten  copies  daily.  Editors  pronounce  it  the  best  of 
all  Family  Bibles.  Several  large  editions  sold  in  a  few 
rmnnth  ft. 

For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address  JOHN  E.  POT- 
TEH  &  CO.,  614  and  617  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

B3T"  Publishers  of  over  200  styles  of  Bibles.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue. 

^*REAT   INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

^W  Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady's  Magazine  and 
a  first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY'S  FRIEND 

and  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,       , 

and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.    $2,a0  a  year  for 
each.    $4  for  both.    Four  copies  for  $6,  with  a  splendid  pre- 
mium engraving.    Five  copies  (and  one  gratis).  $S.    Sample 
copies  of  both  will  he  sent  (post-paid)  for  fifteen  cents. 
Address  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Six  Pieces  of  Music  for  Ten  Cents. 

The  Nov.  and  Dec.  numbers  of  Brainwrp's  Musical 
World,  containing  six  choice  new  pieces  of  music,  sent  as 
specimens,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  The  most  popular  Music- 
al monthly  in  the  World.  Circulation  'JO.000  copies.  Only 
$1.00  per  annum.  Elegant  premiums  for  clubs.  Send  for 
Specimen  copies  and  New  Premium  List.    Address 

S.  BRAINARP  &  SONS,   Publishers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ALMOST  ANY  ARTICLE  YOU  WANT 
FREE !       EIIEE !  !        FREE  ! ! ! 

as  premiums  for  clubs  to  Our.  Schoolbay  Visitor,  one  of 
the  cheapest,  most  cheerful,  wide-awake,  and  popular 
Young  Folks' Magazines  published.  $1.25  a  yeaf :  $1.00  to 
clubs."  A  new  and  beautiful  Steel  Engraving;  to  every  sub- 
scriber for  25  cents.  Sample  VISITORS,  Premium  Lists,  and 
full  instructions  sent:  post-paid  for  10  cents. 

DAUOHAPAY  &  BECKER.  Publishers, 
424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

United  States  Mail  and   P.  O. 
Assistant* 

Published  monthly,  containing  everything  necessary  to  be 
known  by  Post-master*  ami  others,  in  regard  to  Postal  mat- 
ters.   Edited  by  J.  GAVLER,   Special   Agent  P.O.  Depart- 
ment.   SI  per  year.    Address 
PUBLISHER  IT.  S.  MAIL.  P.  O.  New  York. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL,  LVSSSSSSSS 

point  can  hest  bo  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  Fiiank- 
i,in  Globes, 12,  16  and  80  inches  In  diameter. 

II.  11.  XIMs  &  CO.,  Troy,  K.  Y. 
Sold  at  sr;  Broadway,  Now  York. 

Magic  Photographs,  wonderful  and  amusing;,  35 
i-ts.  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  Courtship  ami  Mar- 
riage, i  Books  foraO  cr*.  Mario  1.  wtkrns,  with  adoz.views, 
5, 8,  5,  s  dollars  each.    w.c.W'kmyss.  :s  Astor  Place,  N.  York. 


I3.AMES,  BUZ2EES,  PARLOR  FIRE-WORKS, 
^^  Books,  &c.,&c.  Catalogues  sent  to  ans  address.  Frkk, 
by  o.  A  ROORBACH,  10'j  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

J-*   t 

culture 


o  Rotation  of  Crops  neoessaiy. — Sep  "J$terUU 
isLai-i."  (Sd  edition, i  Vllle's  Now  Svetcm  of  Aeri- 
Prlce.Socts,    J,  A.  RIDDLE,  Manchester. N.  11. 


OLD  AND  NEW. 


A    NEW    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE, 

Of  which  Number  One  will  he  published  on 
the  15th  of  December. 
OLD  and  NEW  will  be  edited  by 

Edward     E.    Hale, 

With   the  assistance  of    valuable   Correspondents    in    this 
country  and  in  the  Old  World. 

OLD  AND  NEW  will  be  a  family  magazine. 
Stories  b>'  the  best  writers,— by  those  who  have  earn- 
ed a  reputation  in  all  the  English-reading  world,  and  by 
others,  who  will  command  approval  as  soon  as  they  are 
known;  Sketches  of  Travel  axd  Biography  bv  people 
who  know  what  thev  talk  of;  and  Illustrations  of  New* 
Invention*  and  Discovery,  will  make 

OLD    AND    NEW 

welcome  among  the  young. 

Fearless  dircussion  of  Books,  of  Politics,  and  of  Religion, 
conducted  under  the  inspirations  of  Christianity  as  inter- 
preted by  a  liberal  theologv,  will  make  it  of  value  to  think- 
ing men  and  women. 

A  regular  Record  of  Progress,  noting  from  month 
to  month   steps  which  the  world  is  making  forward,  will 
make  OLD  AND  NEW  worthy  of  preservation. 
Early  Numbers  will  contain  papers  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Howe, 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Bryant,  E.  W.  Emersoji, 

Hon.  Chas.  F.  Adams,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer, 

Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Rev.  C.  E.  Stowe." 

Rev.  George  M.  Steele,  Hon.  A.  D.  White, 

Prof.  J.  R.  Lowell,  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke. 

OLD  AND  NEW  will  be  a  royal  8vo  of  12S  pages,  hand- 
somely printed. 
Terms. — Yearly  subscription,  $4  ;  single  numbers,  35  ets 


H.  0.  HOUGHTON  &  00.,  Publishers, 

135  Washington   St.,  (corner  School  St. ),  Boston. 

HUKD  &  HOUGHTON,  New  York, 

8SP*  Subscription  lists  now  ready. 

THE    LITTLE    CHIEF. 

Edited  by  "  Laura  Spring." 

"Replete  with  entertaining  and  mstrctive  matter."— J/cfA- 
odist,  jV.  Y. 

Used  extensively  as  a  School  Reader.  An  original  Dialogue 
and  Declamation   in  eacli  number,  also   Poems,  Stories,  etc. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

In   every  School,  to  whom  attractive  premiums  are  offered. 
Specimen  copy  ten  cents.    Per  annum  75  cents. 

.     Address     .  I,ITTL.E  CHIEF, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

]M^JPI„E   LEAVES" 

Is  the  Cheapest,  the  Best,  and  Hie  most  Popular  Maga- 
zine published.  It  contains  Stories,  Sketches,  Useful  and 
Scientific  Articles,  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Merry  Mo- 
ments,  Puzzles,  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Only  Fifty   tent* 

for   one  year.    Specimen  copies    six    cents.     Subscribe 
now  and  get  all  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  Publisher. 
10:3  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

The  Biggest  Thing  of  the   19th  Century 

for  Book  Agents! 
A  LIVE  BOOK  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS! 

A  CPRUH'S  BOOR    FOR  CURIOUS  PEOPLE! 
A  SENSIBLE  BOOK  FOR  SENSIBLE  PEOPLE! 

A  GOOD  BOOK  EOR  EVERYBODY  | 
SOCIAL     LIFE, 
In  all  its  Phases,  Analyzed  and  Illustrated. 
A  rare  chance    for  Canvassers,  as  the  bonk  will   sell  wild 
everywhere.    Sold  only  by  Agents,  to  whom  Exclusive  Ter- 
ritory will  be  given.    Sample  copy  sent  post-paid,  on  rccelpr 
of  $8:35,    The  work  will  be  ready  for  delivery  Dec  1st. 

h#*  Send  for  full  descriptive  Circular  with  terms  to  Agents. 
Address  WKI.L8&  COMPANY,  Publisher*, 

•M2  Broome  St.,  New  York". 

POPILAR     SCIEXCR. 

Send  for  the  Weekly  Scientific  American.  Each  num- 
ber 1G  pages,  full  of  Engravings.  The  numbers  for  n  year 
cost  but  $8;  and  make  Volumes  of  832  pages,  Send  for  a 
specimen  copy.    Address 

mi'N\  &  CO.,  :i7  Park  Row.  New   York. 


WAVERLY    ENTERPRISE. 

Enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  Universally  conceded 
to  be  the  Best  Pape,k  .Puulishbd  for  less  than  $l  a  year. 
(Uvea  8  pages,  semi-iuonilily.  of  choice  reading  matter  far 
the  family  circle  at  tin*  exccedinplf/  low  price  of  lit  n 
cents  a  year !    Try  it  a  vear.    Address 

THE  ENTERPRISE.  Wnvurly,  V  1  . 

10,000  AGENTS  WASTED    FOK 

PRIEST    --   NUN. 

Apply  nt  once  to  CIUTTKNIHX  &  MoKlNNEV,  I.S0S 
Cliestrtat  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  HOLIDAY  GUEST:  a  collection  ofStories, 
Gamps,  ami  Amusements  for. Winter  Rvonings.    Illus- 
trated.   Price  10  Rents!    Seal  on  rceotpi  nf  price,  by 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  103  S^nssnU  St,  New  Tork. 
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Gferaldine ;  A  Love  Story, 

BY  MRS.  SUMNER  HAYDEN. 
_  "HA  TTIE." 

AUTHOR     OF    "LITTLK    GOLTHE,"      "MIDNIGHT    MARRIAGE," 
ETC.,    BTO. 

CHAPTER    I 

UNCLE    ABNER. 

Onr  rich  Uncle,  Abner  Asiileigh,  desired  to  go  to  Europe, 
and  one  of  his  nephews  must  go  with  him,  for  he  was  too 
feeble  to  travel  alone,  or  to  trust  to  the  mercies  of  a  hired 
servant,  for,  you  must  understand  that  our  Uncle  Abner  was 
worth  a  half'-nrillion  of  dollars,  and  it  was  probable  that  one 
of  our  family  would  inherit  it  all  at  his  death. 

There  were  three  nephews  of  us- 

Torn  ABhleigh,  the  eldest,  who  had  finished  his  education, 
and  commenced  his  ministerial  labors. 

Dick  Asiileigh,  the  second  son,  who  had  but  Just  gradu- 
ated, and  coveted  the  wealth  of  Uncle  Abner  more  than  all 
the  others.  Next  in  order  came  myself,  Harry  Asiileigh, 
who  was  still  at  his  books,  hoping  to  get  learning  enongh  to 
gain  a  comfortable  living,  for  I  had  no  hope  of  ever  Inher- 
iting a  dollar  of  Uncle  Abner's  money. 

He  had  told  me  twenty  times  that  he  wouldn't  leave  me 
enough  to  buy  a  jack-knife  with,  because  I  was  so  careless 
of  his  feelings  and  his  gout. 

But  the  world  went  merry  enough  for  me  without  Uncle 
Abner's  money,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  earn  my  own  pock- 
et money  if  1  was  but  faithful  to  my  books. 

I  was  home  on  vacation  when  Uncle  Abner  announced 
his  determination  to  go  to  Europe. 

"  You  will  never  think  of  going  alone,  Uncle  Abner!"  ex- 
claimed my  only  sister,  who  had  recently  married  well,  and 
consequently,  thought  less  of  Uncle  Abner's  money. 

"Of  course,  I  shan't  go  alone!"  snarled  the  petulant  gen- 
tleman, and  sent  us  all  out  of  the  room  while  he  waited  for 
Tom,  or  more  respectfully,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Ashleigh, 
pastor  of  the  Wendall  street  church. 

He  came,  and  I  went  stealthily  up  stairs,  and  with  my 
ear  close  to  the  register,  overheard  the  following  conversa- 
tion : 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  Uncle  !  How  do  you  find  your- 
self this  morning?  This  cold  weather  coming  on  will  affect 
your  gouty  limbs,  I  fear,"  said  my  brother. 

"I'm  well  enough  to  go  to  Europe,  and  all  I  want  of  you 
Is  to  know  whether  you  can  leave  your  business  long  enough 
to  go  with  me.  No  parleying,  but  answer  me.  Yes  or  no," 
growled  Uncle  Abner. 

"  My  dear  Uncle,  I  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition 
from  any  other  man  in  this  world.  But  in  view  of  your  uni- 
form kindness  to  me,  and  your  liberality  heretofore,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  one  moment,  but  declare  myself  ready  to  forego 
all  thoughts  of  self-interest,  and  accompany  you  wherever 
you  may  wish  to  go." 

'"Uraph  !  well!  You  say  you  wouldn't  do  this  for  any 
other  man  living?" 

"  I  would  not,  upon  my  honor,  Uncle!  Think  of  the  ex- 
cellent chance  I  have,  and  my  liberal  salary,  all  of  which  I 
must  sacrilice.  No,  dear  Uncle,  I  would  not  do  this  for 
another  living  man — " 

"  Then,  by  hokey,  you  shan't  doit  for  me!"  snarled  my 
Uncle,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  shutting  his  eyelids 
closely. 

"  But,  my  dear  Uncle—" 

"  Shut  up  your  confounded  noise,  sir!  Can't  you  see  that 
I  am  going  to  sleep?"  angrily  exclaimed  my  Uncle. 

"  But,  sir  !"  persisted  Tom. 

"Get  out!  Don't  I  know  what  you  are  all  fishing  for?  If 
I  hadn't  half  a  million  of  dollars  at  interest,  you'd  every 
one.  of  you  see  mc  go  to  Europe,  or  to  the  devil,  alone.  You 
know  you  would,  you  sneaking  cur!  You  wouldn't  one  of 
you  offer  to  go  with  me  !    Get  out  of  my  sight !" 

The  Reverend  Tom  knew  full  well  that  to  remain  would 
lessen  his  chances  of  ever  getting  a  haul  out  of  my  Uncle's 
coffers,  so  lie  prudently  withdrew. 

Uncle  Abner's  bell  rang  furiously. 
i  My  sister  answered  the  summonB. 

"  Send  Dick  to  me !"  he  roared. 

"  Uncle  Abner  has  one  of  his  tantrums  to-day,"  muttered 
my  Bister,  going  for  Dick,  who  at  once  repaired  to  the  "lion's 
den." 

"Dick,  I'm  going  to  Europe.  Do  you  want  to  go  with  me?" 
was  the  question.  • 

"  If  I  could  leave  my  profession,  sir,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  accompany  you,  but  the  journey,  pecuniarily 
viewed,  will  subject  me  to  considerable  loss—" 

"  Get  out !  Just  as  though  yon  did  n't  know  that  I  should 
pay  all  expenses,  and  pay  you  well  for  your  time  besides." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Uncle  !  Certainly !  You  have  always 
been  near  and  dear  to  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  your  pleasure.  I  will  goto  Europe  with  3'ou," 
replied  my  brother,  Dick. 

"Not  by  a  jug-full,  if  I  know  myself!    No,  sir,  you  toady, 
j  if  you  go  to  Europe,  I  don't.    Clear  out!  all  that  any  of  you 
wane  is  my  money !    I  ain't  blind  !    I  can  see  it." 

Dick  left  the  room  in  disgust,  and  my  heart  began  to  thump 
ominously.  If  there  was  one  thing  I  desired  more  than 
another,  it  was  to  go  to  Europe,  to  travel  in  the  land  of  his- 
tory of  romance,  and  of  song. 

Therefore,  when  Uncle  Abner's  bell  rang  again,  and  he 
thundered  a  request  for  me  to  be  sent  to  him,  I  was  ready. 


""What  now?"  I  asked,  entering  the  room. 

"  Sit  down  there,  you  young  scape-grace  !  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,"  he  said,  savagely. 

"I  don't  care  to  sit  down,"  I  replied.  "If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me,  you'd  better  say  it  soon,  or  I  shall  be  out 
of  hearing'." 

"Harry,  I'm  going  to  Europe,  and  I've  sent  for  you  to  ask 
you  if  you  would  like  to  go  with  me,"  he  said,  more  mildly. 

I  burst  into  as  loud  a  laugh  as  I  could  counterfeit,  and 
after  it  had  a  little  subsided,  exclaimed: 

"Well,  if  that  ain't  a  good  one  !  The  idea  of  my  going  to 
Europe  with  you  !  "Wliy,  you  cross  old  curmudgeon,  1  would 
not  go  to  Europe  and  back  with  you  for  all  you  are  worth. *| 

"  Tou  wouldn't?  I'm  worth  half  a  million,  young  man  !" 
he  cried. 

"I  know  that,"  I  answered,  moving  toward  the  door. 

"Come  back  here,  you  young  scamp  !  I'm  going  to 
Europe,  and  you've  got  to  go  with  me,  whether  you  want  to 
or  not,"  he  cried. 

"Now,  Uncle  Abner,"  I  said,  gravely,  coming  into  the 
room,  and  throwing  myself  into  his  favorite  chair,  put  my 
feet  upon  the  table  where  he  kept  his  papers  and  choice 
books. 

"Uncle  Abner  Asiileigh,  I  want  to  go  to  Europe  more 
than  I  ever  wanted  anything  in  all  my  life.  But  I  wouldn't 
travel  in  your  company  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies!" 

"  Why  not  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  quite  humanized. 

"  Because,  Uncle  Abner,"  I  continued,  coolly,  pushing  a 
heavy  book  from  the  table  with  my  feet,  "  3rou  are  so  mortal 
ugly  that  I  couldn't  live  to  get  back !  L  am  morally  certain 
that  I  should  kill  you,  if  you  didn't  kill  me  before  we  had 
gone  a  thousand  miles  from  home.  No,  sir  !  I  won't  go  to 
Europe  with  you." 

And  having  delivered  myself  of  this  speech,  I  arose,  and, 
picking  up  the  book  I  had  displaced,  left  the  room. 

After  that  there  was  silence  in  Uncle  Abner's  room  until 
dinner-time. 

Then  I  was  sent  for  again. 

"Harry,  my  boy,  how  would  you  like  to  have  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars?"  lie  asked.  He  spoke  pleasantly;  but  I 
could  detect  the  tiger  in  his  eyes. 

"If  I  could  have  half  a  million  of  dollars,  without  de- 
grading myself  to  get  it,  I  should  think  it  was  pretty  jolly. 
But  I  wouldn't  stand  your  lip,  from  here  to  Europe  and 
back  again,  for  a  Jchole  million  !"  I  answered. 

"  Come,  now,  boy,  don't  be  stubborn  !  Say  you'd  go  with 
me,  and  look  out  for  my  comfort  if  I'd  promise  to  make  you 
my  heir  by  will.    You  would,  wouldn't  you?" 

"  No,  slr-ee !    I  wouldn't  do  it !"  I  replied. 

"Haven't  you  any  respect  for  your  old  Uncle?"  he  asked, 
changing  his  tactics. 

"  No,  sir  !"    I  answered,  bravely. 

I  saw  that  my  journey  to  Europe  was  as  good  as  made,  if 
only  I  played  my  cards  well. 

The  cross  old  fellow,  finding  one  who  would  not  bow  to 
his  half-million,  was  determined  to  conquer. 

"Don't  you  love  me  any,  Harry?"  he  whined. 

"Love  you.  Uncle  Abner?  How  can  yo\i  expect  me  to 
love  you,  when  you  have  only  given  me  abuse  all  the  days 
of  my  life?  No,  sir!  I  don't  love  you  anymore  than  I  love 
that  brass  monkey,  on  the  shelf  beside  yfiu  I" 

"  Oh,  Harry  !  Ungrateful  boy !  Think  of  all  the  money  I 
have  spent  on  your  education,  and  yo  unclothing,  and  every- 
thing !" 

"My  good  friend,  you  can't  play  that  on  me!  All  that 
you  have  ever  done  for  me  don't  half  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
having  you  forever  snarling  about  the  house.  No,  sir  ;  it 
don't!  And  when  you  die,  I  intend  to  bring  my  bill  in 
against  the  estate,  at  so  mucli  a  day,  damages." 

"  Damages !    Against  what  ?'* 

"Against  my  disposition.  Uncle  Abner.  You've  fretted, 
and  growled,  and  snarled  about  this  house,  until  you  have 
changed  me  from  one  of  the  sweetest-tempered  little 
cherubs  that  ever  went  without  wings,  to  a  saucy,  insolent 
boy,  who  has  no  regard  for  anything  sweet  or  sacred.  And 
your  estate  will  have  to  pay  damages,  sir !" 

Uncle  Abner  looked  first  angry,  theu  surprised,  and  he 
finally  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  telling  me  to  "clear  out, 
and  begin  to  get  my  things  ready  to  go  to  Europe  with  him." 

I  went,  protesting  all  the  way  that  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  hire  me  to  accompany  him  across  the  ocean. 
The  next  day  he  called  me  to  him,  and  unlike  himself, 
promised  to  be  very  quiet  and  gentle,  and  not  be  rude  or 
cross  at  all,  if  I  would  say  that  1  would  go  with  him  to 
Europe.  But  I  held  firm  until  ail  my  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  steamer  in  which  he  had  planned  to  go  would 
sail  in  two  days. 

My  mother  and  sister  begged  to  be  taken  along,  but  the 
crusty  old  fellow  declared  that  he'd  as  soon  have  a  thousand 
cats  along  with  him  as  two  women." 

"No,  my  dear  madam  !"  he  said,  in  reply  to  her  request 
to  accompany  him  across  the  ocean  ;  "I'd  as  soon  have  a 
parcel  of  cats,  as  a  woman  to  travel  with.    You  can't  go." 

And  that  settled  my  mother's  journey  to  Europe,  for  that 
time. 

Declaring  to  the  last  that  I  would  not  go  wiUi  him,  I  bade 
my  mother  and  brothers  and  sister  a  tender  farewell,  and 
went  with  Uncle  Abner  to  the  wharf.  "I'll  go  on  board  and 
see  you  safely  stowed  away  in  your  state-room,  Uncle  Abner, 
and  I  hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  journey.  Hang  it,  old  fel- 
low! If  you  wasn't  so  ungodly  in  your  ugliness  I  would 
go  with  you.  I  do  want  to  go  to  Europe,"  I  said,  as  we  en- 
tered the  large,  airy  state-room. 

The  tears  actually  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes^ 

"  I'll  leave  you  all  my  money  if  you'll  go  !"  he  replied. 

"It  isn't  too  late  to  send  a  message  to  your  mother,  and 
go  now.  Say  you'll  do  it,  my  boy.  Remember  the  half 
million." 

"  I  don't  want  your  money,  Uncle  Abner !    With  my  edu- 


cation, when  It  is  finished,  I  can  earn  all  the  money  I  shall 
ever  need,  and  you  are  so  confounded  cross,  yon  know." 

We  sat  talking  together  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  I  sud- 
denly started  up,  exclaiming: 

"  I  must  go  ashore,  if  1  don't  want  to  be  obliged  to  go  tu 
Europe,  and  I  don't.    Not  with  yon,"  I  added. 

"Well,  good-bye,  my  boy ;"  and  the  old  fellow  wrung  niy 
hand  at  parting. 

As  I  expected,  the  steamer  was  well  down  the  harbor. 

Returning  to  the  state-room,  I  found  my  Uncle  in  tears. 

"What  are  you  crying  about?  Becanse  the  steamer  lias 
left  the  wharf,  and  I  must  go  to  Europe  anyhow?"  1  asked. 

"  No  !    We're  not  moving,  Harry  ?"  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  we  are,"  I  replied. 

"Now,  praise  the  Lord!  But,  Harry,  my  boy,  I'll  be  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb  with  you—" 

"You'll  have  to,  or  I'll  Jump  overboard!"  was  my  sym- 
pathetic reply,  a b  I  tumbled  into  my  berth,  which  looked 
very  inviting. 

You  may  think  me  perfectly  heartless,  from  my  manner 
of  treating  my  Uncle,  but  he  was  one  of  that  sort  of  peo- 
ple, who,  getting  an  idea  into  their  head,  allow  it  to  become 
the  one  thought  of  their  lives. 

Uncle  Abner  had  entertained  the  idea  that  his  relatives 
were  all  anxious  to  get  his  money ;  and  with  forever  brood- 
ing over  the  thought,  had  become  monomaniacal  upon  it. 

Therefore,  it  only  remained  for  me  to  convince  him  that  X 
cared  nothing  for  his  money,  to  gain  his  affections,  and 
probably  through  them  his  wealth. 

He  had  no  nearer  kindred  than  my  father's  family  ;  and  if 
he  left  no  will,  wc  would  share  it  equally. 

There's  no  use  in  a  person  having  a  rich  relative  who  is 
presumed  to  be  not  long  for  this  world,  to  say  that  they 
give  no  thought  to  the  money  of  that  relative.  The  thing 
would  be  impossible. 

Everybody  thinks  more  or  less  of  bis  expectations  ;  and 
I  had  already  resolved  what  disposition  I  would  make  of 
Uncle  Abner's  property,  if  ever  it  came  into  my  hands.  I 
would  divide  it  equally  between  my  two  brothers,  my  sister, 
and  myself.    Mother  had  property  enough  in  her  own  right. 

Uncle  Abner  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  was  as  gentle 
as  a  woman  all  the  way  across  the  ocean  ;  and  our  large, 
pleasant  state-room  became  like  a  home  to  me,  endeared  by 
pleasant  memories. 

We  reached  the  "  other  shore  "  in  safety,  and  at  once  com- 
menced the  exploration  of  all  the  scenes  of  note.  £--*■  ! 

Probably  the  most  of  my  readers  have  seen  all  that  I  saw 
before  we  reached  Paris.  So  I  will  not  weary  them  by  re- 
capitulation. 


CHAPTER     II. 

THE    MASKED    BALL. 

There  was  to  be  a  masked  ball  in  the  great  hall  connected 
with  our  hotel,  and  Uncle  Abner  insisted  upon  my  going. 
I  had  never  witnesssd  anything  of  the  kind,  and  there  was 
enchantment  In  the  very  thought  of  attending  a  masked 
ball  in  costume. 

The  evening  came  ;  and  after  having  seen  Uncle  Abner  nice- 
ly in  bed,  with  his  favorite  foot-warmer,  cologne  boulc.  wine 
and  cigars,  with  book  and  bell  at  his  disposal,  I  arrayed  my- 
self in  the  costume  of  a  German  prince,  and  repaired  to  the 
ball-room.  There  were  many  persons  still  earlier  than  my- 
self; and  for  a  half  hour  I  amused  myself  with  watching 
the  movements  of  those  present,  admiring  the  different 
costumes,  and  seeing  the  new  arrivals.  Toward  midnight  I 
Joined  In  the  dance,  my  first  partner  being  a  gracefnl  young 
girl,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  in  the  costume  of  a  German 
peasant  girl. 

As  we  conversed  during  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  lob- 
served  that  her  voice  was  purely  American.  She  must  have 
noticed  the  same  peculiarity,  for  she  said,  when  we  were 
resting  after  the  dance : 

"Your  voice  tells  mc  that  you  are  an  American.  I  am 
American,  too." 

There  was  such  a  confiding,  innocent  ring  to  her  sweet 
voice,  that  I  was  drawn  to  her  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Paris?"  I  asked. 

"  More  than  a  year.  I  am  at  school  here  ;  and  that  large, 
graceful  woman,  in  the  costume  of  a  queen,  is  my  teacher 
of  German.  She  planned  onrcoming  hereto-night.  In  fact, 
it  was  Gretchen  who  first  proposed  coming.  My  mamma  is 
terribly  strict,  so  Gretchen  says,  and  she  never  allows  me  to 
go  to  any  place  like  this.  But  Gretchen  promised  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  she  gained  mamma's  consent  to  my  passing  the 
night  with  her,  at  the  lodgings.  Theu  wc  came  here  ;  and 
here  we  are,  having  a  splendid  time.    It  is  nice,  isn't  it?" 

"Very  nice,  indeed,"  I  answered,  charmed  by  the  frank- 
ness of  my  young  countrywoman,  and  wishing  that  I  could 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  which  I  felt,  instinctively, 
must  be  very  beautiful,  from  the  purity  and  sweetness  of 
her  voice,  her  graceful  form,  and  slender  hands  and  feet. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  a  place  like  this  before?"  she 
asked. 

"Never !"    I  replied. 

"Quite  a  coincidence!  We  are  both  Americans,  and 
neither  of  us  have  ever  been  at  a  masked  ball  before.  Per- 
haps we  shall  meet  in  our  native  land  sometime.  How  shall 
we  know  each  other  there  ?" 

"How  shall  we,  unless  you  give  me  your  name,  audi 
give  you  mine  ?"  I  replied. 

"  My  name  is  Geraldlne— " 

"  Mademoiselle  is  talking  too  much,"  exclaimed  a  soft 
velce  near  us:  and  turning,  we  beheld  the  German  teacher 
In  the  costume  of  a  queen. 

"Pardon  me,  Gretchen!  I  forgot  what  you  told  me.  In- 
deed I  did,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  bowing  me  a  fare- 
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well  as  she  moved  away  with  her  teacher,  who  had  not  hon- 
ored me  with  a  glance. 

An  hour  later  1  stood  behind  a  marble  pillar  near  the  en- 
trance, thinkinjr  whether  to  go  to  my  rooms,  or  remain 
awhile  longer  at  the  ball.  Two  men  came  and  stood  near 
me  without  observing  me.  Their  first  words  chained  me  to 
the  spot.  The  voice  of  the  first  speaker  was  that  of  a  native 
Frenchman :  the  other  was  purely  English. 

"  Grctchen  for  me,  and  yon  may  have  the  young- American, 
my  lord." 

"Exactly.  But  how  will  you  get  them  into  our  power?" 
asked  the  English  voice. 

"  Gretciien  Is  In  the  secret!  We  have  met  before.  But 
the  young  American  girl  must  be  decoyed.  Gietchen  will 
attend  to  that.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  first  to  my  private 
room.  Grctchen  will  come  in  presentlj'  with  the  American. 
V.*e  will  have  a  little  supper  ready,  and  you  must  give  the 
little  beauty  drugged  wine.  Gretciien  and  I  will  then  go 
our  way,  and  you  will  have  the  field  clear  to  enjoy  your 
triumph.  Ah,  my  lord,  Paris  is  one  grand  city  for  intrigue 
in  love  affairs." 

The  men  moved  away,  and  I  stood  irresolute.  The  spirit 
of  old  '76  was  stirring  within  me,  and  that  would  never 
allow  an  Englishman  to  triumph  over  an  American,  even 
were  there  noiliing  in  my  heart  that  would  protect  a  weak, 
innocent  girl  from  the  snare  of  a  villain. 

I  felt  that  the  first  thing  lobe  done  was  to  ascertain  the 
locality  of  the  room  where  Gretcben  was  to  betray  her 
charge  into  unscrupulous  hands. 

Fortune  favored  me,  lor  coming  slowly  down  the  hall,  I 
saw  the  slender,  graceful  form  of  Geraldine,  accompanied 
by  her  teacher. 

The  two  men  paused  opposite  her,  and  one  of  them  said 
"  >"o.  72."  Gretcben  waved  her  fan,  and  passed  on.  I  went 
to  No.  7},  and  found  the  door  unlocked. 

On  going  In  I  saw  a  dainty  supper  laid  for  four,  with  wine 
and  champagne. 

Quickly  hiding  behind  the  rich,  heavy  window  drapery,  I 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  closely  following  me  came 
-the  Frenchman  and  the  English  lord. 

They  cast  aside  their  masks,  and  I  saw  that  both  were 
young  and  handsome.  They  had  been  in  the  room  but  a 
moment  when  Grctchen  entered  with  the  voung  American 
gill.  • 

"Throw  aside  your  mask  now,  Geraldine,"  said  the  teach- 
er, taking  ofl"  her  own  mask,  and  turning  the  most  beautiful 
of  blonde  faces  towards  me. 

The  handsome  Frenchman  arose,  and  bowing  low  before 
the  fair  Gietchen,  lifted  her  band  to  his  lips,  and  drew  her  to 
a  seat  upon  his  knee. 

"  Remove  your  mask,  Geraldine,"  said  the  young  English 
lord,  approaching  the  treinhling  girl,  who  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  with  her  bands  clasped  upon  her  heaving 
bosom. 

''Gretcben!"  she  cried,""  take  me  home,  I'm  afraid  of 
these  men !" 

Tiie  Frenchman  laughed  as  lie  kissed  the  white,  bare  shoul- 
ders of  Gretcben,  and  the  Englishman  took  a  step  forward, 
to  throw  an  arm  about  the  waist  of  the  frightened  girl,  who 
stood  still,  unable  to  mova  or  cry  out. 

His  hand  was  upon  Gcr:;ldinc*s  mask,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  upon  a  chair  near  by,  while  the  beautiful,  innocent  face 
of  the  child  lay  white  and  upturned  against  the  breast  of 
her  pcrsecuter. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  said  Gretcben,  coolly.  "We  will  leave 
her  to  your  tender  care,  my  lord,"  added  the  Frenchman; 
and  he  and  Gretcben  left  the  room  together,  leaving  poor 
little  Geraldine  in  the  arms  of  her  captor,  who  bent  Ins 
sensual  lips  to  touch  her  own  pine  ones,  just  as  I  sprang 
from  my  place  of  concealment,  and  pressed  the  cold  muzzle 
of  a  revolver  to  his  temple,  whispering: 

"  Release  this  child,  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  on  the 
Instant !" 

Like  the  coward  he  was,  the  man  let  go  his  clasp  about 
Geraldine's  waist,  and  she  rested  against  my  heart. 

"What  will  you  do  next?"  asked  the  Englisman. 

"  Blow  your  brains  out,  fellow,  if  you  are  not  obedient," 
I  replied. 

"  I  usually  go  armed  myself,  but  am  unfortunately  defence- 
less to-night,  or  you  would  not  have  found  your  game  so 
easily  won.  It's  rather  small  business,  anyhow,  to  take  a 
beauty  right  out  of  a  fellow's  arms,  after  he  has  so  far  won 
her,"  muttered  the  Englishman. 

Geraldine  was  slowly  reviving,  and  in  a  few  moments,  she 
whispered : 

"Oh,  kind  sir,  please  take  me  home!  Once  within  my 
mother's  protection,  I  will  never,  never  wish  to  go  away 
from  her  again." 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  poor  girl,"  1  said.  "I  will  take  yon 
safely  to  your  mother's  arms,  I  pledge  my  honor  as  an 
American  !" 

"  Are  you  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  talked  this  even- 
ing?" she  asked. 

"  I  am.    Tou  will  trust  me?" 

"I  will.  Let  us  go  now,  please,"  she  replied,  clinging  to 
my  arm. 

I  took  her  mask  from  her  chair  beside  us,  and  fastened  it 
with  my  own  bands.  Then  we  went  out  togeiher,  leaving 
the  Englishman  silting  at  the  table  as  unconcerned  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  As  we  passed  down  the  ball- 
room, my  companion  whispered :" 

"Take  me  to  the  American  Hotel,  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  this  block,  if  you  please." 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  sent  a  man  lor  a  carriage,  which 
was  at  the  entrance  In  a  few  minutes. 

The  ride  to  her  hotel  was  rather  embarrassing  for  both. 
Geraldine  tried  to  thank  me  Tor  the  service  I  had  done  her, 
but  her  voice  choked  with  tears,  and  I  was  too  apprehensive 
of  another  sci-ne.  to  reply  gracelully,  although' I  managed 
to  stammer  something  in  reply. 


"What  shall  I  tell  my  mother?"  asked  Geraldine.  as  the 
carriage  stopped  before  her  hotel. 
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The  Southwest,  Christiansburgh,  Va. 

California.— "It  contains  nearly  as  much  reading  matter  as  some  of  the  $1  Magazines."—  Times,  Santa  Cruz.  Cnl. 

Indiana.— "To  say  that  it  is  good,  would  be  'blue-john,'  in  comparing  its  merits  to  cream."— Aurora  JSorealis,  Bowling 
Green,  Ind. 

Louisiana.— "  It  speaks  to  young  men,  youngwomen, parents,  children— the  young  and  the  old,  and  to  all, in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner." —  Weekly,  Iberville,  La. 

Connecticut.—1 "  It  is  presided  over  with  judgment,  taste,  and  with  a  desire  to  entertain  as  well  as  profit ;  it  does  both." 
—State  Temperance  Paper,  West  Meriden,  Conn. 

North  Carolina.— "It  is  essentially  a  home  Magazine,  and  is  just  the  thing  that  one  would  most  desire  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  or  that  a  man  of  business  would  himself  take  up  for  the  emplovment  of  a  leisure  hour  "— 
rout,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Pennsylvania.—"  We  have  seen  no  number  yet  that  did  not  contain  information  of  more  value  to  the  reader  than  the 
price  of  it  for  a  vear."— American,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Iowa.— "It  is  filled  with  spicy,  and  at  the  same  time,  chaste  reading,  so  acceptable  to  all,  that  it  will  cventnnllv  become  a 
household  necessity. "— Sentinel,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Tennessee.— "This  mouthy  gem  of  literature,  wit  and  humor,  sparkling  and  bright  as  the  liquid  light,  has  come  to 
hand."— Amt-rican  Resume,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Massachusetts.—'*  It  is  as  full  of  good  articles  as  a  Thanksgiving;  pudding  is  full  of  plums." '—Times,  Webster  Mass 

Illinois.—"  It  lias  a  department  for  stories,  young  men,  youngwomen,  parents,  children,  temperance,  religious  health 
scientific,  the  farm,  floral,  culinary,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  number."— Republican,  Princeton,  111. 

Ohio.—"  One  of  the  neatest,  purest  and  best  household  and  literary  journal  in  the  countr v. " — Courier,  Columbus  O 

Minnesota.— "It  will  inculcate  in  your  children  the  best  of  morals,  and  enrich  their  minds  with  everything  that  is  manly 
and  ennobling." — Union,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Georgia.— ■  We  receive  no  work  more  acceptable  than  this,  or  better  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  an  entire  house- 
bold.'*—  Clipper,  Warren  ton,  Ga. 

New  York.—1'  It  is  replete  with  splendid  stories,  first-class  biographical  sketches,  excellent  receipts,  and,  in  fact  a  host 
of  articles  all  good  and  readable." —  City  and  Country.  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Missouri.— "  It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  domestic  and  literary  matters,  eschewing  the  vexed 
subjects  of  politics  and  theology. — Advertiser,  Favette,  Mo. 

Maine.—"  It  is  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  good  reading  for  the  household,  well  calculated  to  make  people  wiser,  bet- 
ter and  hanpier." — Mail,  Waterville,  Me. 

Kansas.—"  Its  pages  are  never  dull  with  long  and  dreary  disquisitions,  but  are  fresh,  lively  and  wise."— Republic,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

Kentucky.—"  Young  ladies,  if  yon  want  to  read  some  very  interesting  stories  every  month,  subscribe  for  it."— Democrat, 
Flemings!) urgh,  Ky. 

Arkansas.— "As  an  exchange  we  prize  it  above  all  others."— Free  Press,  Madison,  Arkansas. 


"At  the  head  of  the  Magazines  of  to-day.*1  —  Norwalk 
Gazette. 

"  Pre-eminent  among  the  Monthlies." — Buffalo  Com.  Ad- 
vertiser. 

PUTNAM'S    MAGAZINE— 1870. 

PUBLISHED  BT  THE 

Putnam    IMagaziiie     Company. 

[Among  the  Shareholders  are  Mr.  ¥m,  CULLEX  BRTANT, 

and  several  practical  business  men.] 


The  Contributors  include  the  ablest  and  7nost  jiopular  Turn- 
ers in  every  section.     We  intend  that  this  Mayazine  shall  be 

•  Wide-awakej  Pure,   Practical,   Entertaining.! 
And  such  as  an  intelliqent  family  "  cannot  afford  to  do 
without." 

As    Distinctive   Features  of  Putnam's 
Magazine. 

POPULAR  PAPERS  oil  SCIENCE  and  NATURAL  HIS- 
TOUT,  Mid  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  for  Everv-dnv 
Life.  STORIES  and  lighter  articles.  Important  Themes 
connected  with  LITERATURE.  HISTORY  and  NATIONAL 
PROGRESS.  SOCIAL  TOPICS  —  Individual  lilGHTS, 
HEALTHFUL  Progress,  etc.  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS,  Lit- 
erature and  Art.    A  comprehensive  record. 

Each  subscriber  remitting  $1  will  receive  one  of  the  re- 
ceipts prepared  for 

50,000     SUBSCRIBERS, 

WUh  a  Coupon  attached, good  for  ONE  DOLLAR  on  ac- 
count of  orders  for  any  Book  or  Periodical  published  In  the 
United  States. 

*,"  Kemittances  should  be  In  registered  letters  or  bj  Post 
i>l tic-  orders.    Address, 

PUTNAM  MAGAZINE  CO., 

GG1  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  Th<-  admirable  plan  of  t/lis  publication  takes  in  al! 
topics  of  modern  Utought  and  tfwtfy,  while  every  sittgect  is 
invariably  treated  with  ability."  —  Albany  Evening 
Journal. 


$m%/%^ 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 
The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  St',:  Semi- 
Weekly,  83;  and  Wekki.t,  SI  a  venr.  All  the  News  at 
half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture.  Farmers* 
and  Fruit  Growers'  Clubs,  and  a  complete  siorv  in  every 
vveefcly  and  Semi- Weekly  number.  A  present  o"f  valuable 
plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber:  inducements  to  can- 
vassers unsurpassed.  J  I, COO  Life  Insurances.  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines  &c, 
amour,  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free  Scud  n  Dol- 
larandtryit.         I.  W.  ENGLAND,  l'ulilisln      ' 


.  NV\v  York. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 
A  Paper  for  ill  Children. 

Published  monthly,  at  50  cents  per  annum.  Contains  Six- 
teen three-column  beuuiuullv  Illustrated  quarto  inures.  In 
beauty  unexcelled;  in  cheapness  uncminlcd.  as  it  coninins 
more  tliun  aiiyotlierchildrcn's  paper  umelisells  Ibrless  than 
$1.50  per  annum.  Perhaps  not  ■  the  best  paper  published," 
as  advertisements  usually  sav,  but  chceit'ul.  wide-awake, 
spicy,  entertaining,  and  instructive  as  its  pnblishcrs  can 
make  it  with  the  aid  of  such  contributors,  viz. :  Will.  M. 
Thayer,  author  of  "Pioneer  Boy."  &c.;  President  Joseph 
Alden,  mill  Miss  Amelia  E.  Ualev, of  the  N.  Y.  Normal 
School :  Joseph  Haven.  li.Ii.;  Nannie  K.  Taylor;  Rev  c.  D. 
Helmet';  Adeline  C.  Sherwood;  Norman  Bridie.  M  P..  and 
others.  Specimen  copies  5  cents.  Three  months  on  trial. 
15  cents.  AGRict-LTfnisT  and  Bright  Side  to  one  address, 
one  venr,  for  $1.:,0. 

ALDEN  Jj  TRUE.  Publishers.  Chicago,  HI. 

fiOOD    TO     TAKE. 

The  SciEX-rrnc  American",  a  16-page  weekly,  filled  with 
choice  popular  Science.  Illustrations  of  all  kinds  of  Ma- 
chines, New  Processes,  Engineering  Works,  Architectural 
Views, etc.  The  Volumes  for  a  year  makoSSS  pages.  Only 
(3,   Send  tor  n  specimen  copy.   Address 

MVX.Y  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,   New  York. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $3.50  per  Agate  Line  or  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED      1861. 
THE 


TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  b}r  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell   them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

A.T      CARGO      PRICES. 

CLUB   ORDERS    PROMPTLY   SUPPLIED. 

PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  *!  ID. 

MIXED    (Green  and  Black),  70c.  SOc,  90c.  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENGLISH    liliEAKFAST   (Black),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

Sl.'iO  per  pound. 
IMPKIUAL  (Green).  80c, 90c,  $1.  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
rOdNG  lirSON  (Green),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 

pound. 
UMCOLOIiED  JAPAN.  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNFOWDEU,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GKOUND  COFFEE.  20c,  25c,  30c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  Quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Una-round), 
30c,  35c,  best  40c  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted;,  25c,  30c, 
33c,  best  35c  per  lb. 

We  warrant Ixll  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re- 
funded". 

j  Great  American  Tea   Company,  ; 

Nos.  3|    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

j  Post-Office   Box,   5,G-13,   New  Tork  City.  \ 


Farsii  ffoa*  Sale. 

A  chance  for  the  amateur  Farmer  and  Pomologist.  318 
acres  all  enclosed  with  good  fencing  and  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. 200  acres  under  the  best  of  cultivation.  Timber 
culled  out  and  set  to  Blue-grass  ;  3  Orchards  in  bearing;  250 
Apple  Trees;  100  St'd  and  50  Dwf.  Pears  \V>  Cherry,  50  Peach 
Trees,  abundance  of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 
selected  personally  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Nurseries: 
X  mile  Evergreen  protection  to  Orchard,  Garden,  Stock, 
tfs'c,  10  to  25  it:  high  ;  Two  good  dwellings;  all  the  necessary 
barns  and  out-houses.  Over  50  varieties  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.  No  roads  running  through  the  farm  but  the 
main  thoroughfare  from  Indianapolis,  west,  runs  in  front  of 
residence;  Wz  miles  from  Covington,  the  County  seat. 
Within  y«  mile  of  Indianapolis,  Bloominaton,  and  Western 
R.  R.,  running  through  Covington. 

I  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of  $70  per  acre,  as  I  have  made 
arrangements  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements.    Address  R.  D.  BROWN, 

Covington,  Indiana. 

To  Propagators  and  Nurserymen. 

The  valuable  property  of  J.  F.  DELIOT,  Vine-grower, 
will  be  sold  by  Auction,  at  the  Getty  House,  Tonkers, 
January  22d. 

There  are  on  the  place  extensive  Green-houses,  a  commo- 
dious and  well  built  dwelling,  inexhaustible  muck  beds,  and 
all  the  appliances  necessary  for  a  large  and  successful  busi- 
ness. A  rare  chance  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
trade.    Until  the  22d,  it  is  offered  at  private  sale. 

Sixg  Sing,  Dec.  14th,  13G9. 

To  ILamled  Proprietors. 

The  Advertiser,  a  man  of  great  practical  experience  in 
Draining  (having  drained  several  thousand  acres).  Farm- 
ing Breeding  and  Management  of  all  kinds  of  first-class 
stock,  erection  of  farm  and  other  buildings,  collection  of 
rents,  and  other  matters  of  trust,  will  shortly  be  disengaged 
ami  prepared  to  undertake,  any  business  of  the  above  nature. 
Apply  in  the  first  place  stating  full  particulars,  to  'Agent," 
care  of  T.  W.  ANDERSON,  Esq.,  735  Michigan  Avenne, 
Chicaco,  111. 

ALL  WANTING  FAEMS.— Good  soil,  mild  cli- 
mate, and  healthy.  Thirty-four  miles  south  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Price  ?25  per  acre.  The  place  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  most  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
7'houmnrt-?  ave  settling.    Address 

CHARLES  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
*  Merchants,  No.  iJSPenrl-st.  New  York,  "Quiclcsales 
and  prompt  returns."  (E^~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  ^^ 

TheMothers'  Journal  for  1870. 

35  Years  !  The  best  Home  Magaztntc  in  the  world.  fi00 
Octavo  pages,  illustrated.  92.00  in  advance.  Send  lor  spec- 
imen.    Address       MOTHERS'   JOURNAL,  Chicago,  111. 


BEST  CABINET  ORGANS 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


That  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  and  METROl  OL- 
ITAN  ORGANS  are  the  best  in  the  world  is  proved  by 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  professional  musicians,  by 
the  award  to  them  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  GOLD  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  or  other  highest  premiums,  at  principal  industrial 
competitions  within  a  few  years,  including  the  MEDAL  at 
the  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  and  by  a  sale  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  similar  instruments.  This  Company  manu- 
facture only  first-class  instriiments,  and  will  not  make 
"cheap  organs"  at  any  price,  or  suffer  an  inferior  instrument 
to  bear  their  name.  Having  greatly  increased  their  facili- 
ties for  manufacture,  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
and  otherwise,  they  are  now  making  BETTER  ORGANS 
than  EVER  BEFORE,  at  increased  economy  in  cost,  which, 
in  accordance  with  their  fixed  policy  of  selling  always  at 
least  remunerative  profit,  they  are  now  offering  at  PRICES 
of  INFERIOR  WORK.  FOUR  OCTAVE  ORGANS,  Plain 
Walnut  Case,  $50.  FIVE  OCTAVE  ORGANS,  Double  Reed, 
Solid  Walnut  Case,  carved  and  panneled,  with  FIVE  STOPS 
(Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant),  $125._ 
Other  styles  in  proportion. 

Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  including  accurate  draw- 
ings of  the  different  styles  of  organs,  and  much  information 
which  will  be  of  service  to  every  purchaser  of  an  organ, 
will  be  sent  free,  and  postage  paid,  to  any  one  desiring  them . 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston;    596  Broadway,  New  York. 

Michigan    State  Agricultural  College. 

The  term  for  1870  will  begin  on  Feb.  23d.  The  College  has 
just  completed  a  large  boarding  hall  and  dormitory. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  Mathematics,  Physical  Sciences, 
higher  English  branches,  and  French.  The  College  pos- 
sesses a  farm,  stock,  orchards,  green-house,  chemical  labor- 
atory, collections  on  Natural  Hiatory,  &c  Manual  labor  is 
required.  Expenses  are  very  moderate.  Send  for  Catalogue 
or  information  to  the  President. 

T.  C.  ABBOTT,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Profitable  Employment    for  the  Winter. 

A  good  canvasser  can  find  profitable  employment  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States,  canvassing  for1  the  sale  of  Eume- 
lan  Grape-vines 

Every  family  should  have  from  one  to  one  dozen  of  these 
vines  to  produce  grapes  for  their  own  use,  and  this  variety 
being  highly  endorsed  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  the 
Tribune,  and  by  the  Farmers'  Club,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
leading  Horticultural  Societies,  it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  make  sales  of  the  vines,  so  that  any  good  canvasser  can 
make  several  dollars  per  day  taking  orders  for  the  viues. 

VW  See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  American  Agricul- 
turist.   Send  for  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents  and  Clubs. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PORTABLE,     AGRICULTURAL    AND     STA- 
TIONARY 

STEAM    ENGINES. 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE-EQUALED  Br  FEW  LN  MERITS 
OF  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY  AND  PERFECTION. 


Oui'  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room; 
needs  no  brick-work  ■  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops,  Founderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock.  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam- 
ing food  for  stock. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo- 
tive Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threxhina.  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  die. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished,  on  appli- 
cation to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO.,  „ 
Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  CORDOVA, 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC, 

All  parties  desiring  information  in  regard  to  this  Exhibition 
will  please  apply  to  either  of  the  following  : 

His  Excellency  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Argentine  Minister, 
Washington  ;  Edward  F.  Davison,  Argentine  Consul  General, 
New  York  ;  Belisario  Roldan,  Special  Agent  of  the  Central 
Committee,  at  the  Consul  Generals  office.  New  York,  or  to 
the  Argentine  Consuls  at  Savannah,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Portland. 

MAPLE   SHADE  FLOCK. 
THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOIDS. 

Having  purchased  of  John  D.  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  Flock  of  Imported  Sliccp, 

I  oiler  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  Rams  and  Lambs.  This 
flock  has  been  gathered  from  the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
thoroughbred  CotsicoUU.    Address 

L.  A.  CHASE,  243  Broadway,  New  York. 

■MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
J-'Ji-LEGE,  Amherst.  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLAF.K. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

Buyers  of  watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  buying  watches  represented  as  "American,"  and 
which  are  usually  advertised  in  connection  with  the  words 
"Oroide,"  "Imitation  Gold,"  and  other  words  calculated 
to  attract  attention.  Nine  cases  out  often  such  watches  are 
spurious,  as  our  genuine  movements  are  seldom,  if  ever,  put 
into  anything  but  solid  gold  or  silver  cases.  Large  numbers 
of  these  worthless  watches  bear  colorable  imitations  of  our 
trade-marks.  To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  who  do  not  know 
responsible  jewelers  should  first  procure  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  different  styles  of  watches  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Watch  Company,  of  Waltham,  Mass.  The  catalogue 
contains,  in  addition,  much  useful  information  to  watch- 
buyers.    Address 

ROBBIXS  &  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 
182  BROADWAY.  New  York. 

The  Eumelaii  Grape. 

The  Eumelax  has  been  awarded  the  following  first  pre- 
miums for  quality  during  the  present  fall : 
Penn.  Horticultural  Society  (Philadelphia).. .  .Sept.  13  to  16. 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) Sept.  13  to  16. 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) Sept.  13  to  16. 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  Y.)Sept.  25  to  2G. 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition Sept.  29  to  30. 

N.  Y.  State  Grape  Growers'  Exhibition, 

(Canandaigua) Oct.      5  to    G. 

Ohio  Grape  Growers'  Association, 

(Cleveland) '. Oct.    13  to  14. 

Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers'  Association, 

(Erie,  Pa.)... Oct.    15  to  16. 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  endorsed  it  so  fully  as  to 
offer  the  vines  as  special  premiums. 

This  Grape  is  also  fully  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  by  the  Farmers'  Club. 

ZW  See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Profitable  employment  can  be  found  introducing  these 
vines. 

Send  for  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

"  Iona,"  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TUBEROSES, 

Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Lilium  Auratum,  and 

all  other  flowering  bulbs,  in  quantities  to  the  Trade. 
Address  C.  L.  ALLEN,- 

Cor.  Columbia  and  Doughty  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
[Retail  descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application  ] 

MARK    TWAIN'S     PAPER. 

THE      BUFFALO     WEEKLY     EXPRESS.- 

Piice  $1.50  per  year.  Liberal  deductions  to  clubs.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circulars  and  specimen* cop- 
ies, which  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

Express  Pkinting  Co.,  No.  14  E.  Swan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HOW  CROPS  GROWl 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.     By  Prof.    Samuel   "\V  .  JoBiiison,  of 

Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de- 
velopment and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  now  in  press,  enti- 
tled "How  Crops  Feed,"  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Food 
of  the  Plant  is  amplified  in  all  its  details,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil  are  fully  discussed  in  their  manifold  relations  to 
the  Plant.  . 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK, 
Originally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.    Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers'  hand  books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.butnotupto  thetim  and  as  its  author, Mr. K.L.Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Short-horn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his- 
tory. It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi- 
ous legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  iu  which  it  was  held  In  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari- 
eties under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  verj'  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  945  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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"AGKICULTUKE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,   MOST  USEFUL,  AND   MOST  A'OBtE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN."-Wasmkgtok. 


okan«e  j«db  &  co.,  )  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842,  (  $1.50  peb  annum,  in  advance. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    PROPRIETORS.  j-  ---■-........  I  SINGLE    HUMBEH,    15    CENTS. 

Office,   245    BKOADWAY.  )  Published  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  Year.  (4Copiesfor  $5  ;  lOfor  $12;  20  or  more,  $leach. 
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GROUP    OF    ORNAMENTAL    PHEASANTS .— Fbom  Life,  By  Edw 


We  have  often  wondered  that  this  strikingly 
beautiful  class  or  poultry  is  not  more  frequent- 
ly bred  by  our  amateur  poultry  fanciers.  The 
pheasants  breed  readily  in  confinement,  and  are 
reported  quite  hardy.  The  common  pheasant 
ot  Europe  is  said  to  have  been  originally  (hund- 
reds of  years  ago)  brought  from  Asia.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  bird,  though  not  so  brilliant, 
from  contrasts  of  color,  as  the  golden  and  sil- 
ver species  which  come  from  China.  The 
Common  Pheasant  is  known  in  several  varia- 
tions, one  of  which,  the  Ring-necked  Pheasant, 
is  seen  with  his  mate  at  the  right  of  the  engrav- 


ing. The  cook  is  a  pugnacious  fellow,  armed 
with  sharp  spurs,  and  weighs  about  3'|.,  pounds. 
His  plumage  glows  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Above  this  pair  is  a  pair  of  Albinos 
of  the  same  species.  The  Silver  Pheasant,  seen 
in  the  foreground,  with  his  hen,  of  more  sober 
colors,  behind  him,  is  gay  in  bis  variagated 
plumage  of  black  and  white.  This  bird  is  a  good 
deal  larger  than  the  common  one  ;  the  markings 
arc  well  shown  iu  the  engraving,  and  the  head  of 
the  cock  is  adorned  by  remarkable  crimson, 
velvety  camncitlations.  Tin-  Golden  Pheasant, 
seen  above  the  last,  is  much  smaller  than  the 
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others.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  of 
the  cock  is  crimson  ;  the  crest,  which  is  creel  ile, 
is  golden  yellow,  contrasting  with  the  orange. 
colored  cape,  barred  with  black.  Other  colors  in 
the  plumage  are  chestnut  brown,  black,  blue,  and 
green,  with  glossy  iridescences.  Pheasants  do 
not  sit  well  in  confinement,  but  drop  their  eggs 
about,  which  are  usually  set  under  bantams  or 
Silky  fowls.  The  young  are  delicate,  and  require 
careful  attention  and  a  variety  of  food.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  varieties  of  pheasants  might 
be  introduced,  and  if  set  at  liberty  in  retired 
spots,  below  latitude  -11°,  become  acclimated. 
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We  approach  the  time,  with  the  passage  of  this 
mouth,  when  farmers  must  have  their  plans  made, 
a»a  know  pretty  well  just  what  they  purpose,  and 
how  they  will  carry  it  out.  The  lengthening  days 
make  farmers  impatient  for  held  irork. .  Zt  ic  K%u 
time  that  good  farm  hands  were  engaged  for  the 
summer.  The  best  make  the  earliest  engagements. 
As  there  has  been  quite  a  dearth  of  employment 
for  laboring  men,  both  in  town  and  country,  we 
auticipate  engagements  at  lower  rates  than  ruled 
last  year.  Money  is  "  tight,"  in  commercial  phrase, 
and  farmers  have  not  been  so  well  paid  for  their 
products  as  in  the  past  few  years.  This  should 
not  influence  us  to  decrease  our  operations  ;  to  ex- 
tend them  with  discretion,  and  to  employ  still 
more  labor,  would  be  better  policy.  The  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  depends  directly  upon  large, 
good  crops,  of  our  staple  productions.  Labor 
well  employed,  and  manure  well  applied,  will 
surely  pay  in  the  long  run.  The  price  of  prodnce 
is  influenced  greatly  by  the  European  markets,  and, 
of  course,  by  the  harvests  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  are  at  peace,  and  the  irregularities  consequent 
upon  a  state  of  war  have  nearly  passed  away.  Our 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  land  is  growing 
in  value,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country  and  of 
the  farming  interest  was  never  more  certain. 


Hints  About  Work. 

Wintering  Stock  too  often  means  feeding  animals 
just  enough  to  bring  them  through  to  spriug,  or 
to  "grass,"  with  life  enough  to  recover  in  a  few 
weeks  from  their  rnn  down,  "spring-poor"  condi- 
tion. No  class  of  stock  can  he  thus  treated  with- 
out lbss.  They  are  liable  to  take  diseases,  they 
become  the  prey  to  all  sorts  of  vermin,  and  if  the 
treatment  goes  a  little  too  far,  the  crows  and  dogs 
pick  the  bones.  Any  land  of  stock  may  be  winter- 
ed well  on  good  upland  hay  and  corn-stalks,  or  bet- 
ter, corn  fodder.whick  is  a  good  variation  or  mixture 
for  beef  cattle  and  horses.  They  eat  bright  wheat 
and  oat  straw,  and  salt  or  marsh  hay  with  a  relish 
occasionally.  Host  horses  will  keep  fat  as  seals  on 
hay  alone,  if  not  worked.  They  should  be  fed 
moderately,  three  times  a  day.  Cows  and  young 
cattle  cannot  eat  too  much,  and  should  have  all 
they  will  eat  of  coarse  fodder.  They  ought  not  to 
be  made  very  fat,  and  will  uot  become  so  without 
grain.     Sheep  will  do  well  on  straw,  com  fodder,  J 


and  hay,  swine  on  clover  hay,  corn   fodder,  and  a 
little  brau  or  slops  daily,  if  they  have  warm  quarters. 

Beef  Stock. — As  beeves  increase  in  flesh,  their 
feed  should  be  improved  in  quality,  and  varied,  so 
as  to  tempt  the  appetite,  especially  if  they  arc  to 
be  marketed  soon.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  for  graz- 
ing, they  need  not  be  fed  highly,  but  kept  gaining. 

Corns. — Should  any  "  come  in  "  thus  early,  give 
them  warm  quarters  and  abundant  feed,  which 
may  well  consist  of  four  or  five  quarts  of  bran  or 
middlings,  two  quarts  of  oil-meal  or  corn-meal, 
and  half  a  bushel  of  roots  for  each  one,  with  all 
the  hay  she  will  eat.  This  will  keep  up  the  flow 
of  milk  until  grass  comes.  Grain  fed  to  cows  with 
calf  is  of  great  service,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
let  a  cow  get  almost  beef  fat ;  if  she  is  a  good 
milker,   all  will  come  back  in  milk  and   cream. 

Horses  in  steady  use  need  only  good  feed  and 
grooming,  with  care  that  their  shoeing  is  suitable 
for  the  season.  Those  having  little  work  should 
be  exercised,  that  their  legs  do  not  become  stiff 
and  "stocky."  If  they  do,  hand  rubbing  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  reduce  them.  They  get  exercise 
enough  usually  by  having  an  hour's  run   daily. 

Brood-  Mares  should  have  regular  exercise  also, 
and  their  feed  may  be  increased  in  quantity  or 
quality  as  their  time  approaches.  Be  careful  about 
their  slipping  upon  the  ice,  and  see  that  Ihcy  have 
feed  and  water  regularly,  and  salt,  either  always  ac- 
eessible,or  given  frequently — the  former  plan  is  best. 

Sheep. — Separate  the  weakly  from  those  that 
crowd  them,  so  that  each  shall  get  its  full  share  of 
feed.  Feed  roots  if  you  have  them  to  all,  hut 
especially  to  fattening  sheep,  and  ewes  near  yean- 
ing.    Remove  vermin  and  scab  by  carbolic  soap. 

Early  Lambs  should  be  yeaned  in  very  warm 
quarters,  carefully  attended  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  first  few  days.  Should  they  become 
chilled  and  set  hack,  much  of  the  profit  is   lost. 

Breeding  Svtcs  require  a  variety  of  nourishing 
feed.  Clovpr  hay.  milk,  boiled  potatoes,  bmn,  oto. 
Do  not  expose  to  cold  winds  or  to  drifting  snow. 

Sick  and  Disabled  Animals,  of  all  sorts,  should  be 
separated  from  others  of  their  kind,  and  place* 
where  they  can  have  extra  care,  better  feed,  warm, 
clean  stills,  with  plenty  of  bedding,  and  where  they 
can  be  watched  and  groomed.  Never  "doctor" 
by  guess  work  ;  if  you  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter,  or  what  to  do,  do  nothing  but  give  good 
nursing,  and  tru6t  to  nature.  If  it  is  inconvenient 
to  provide  other  accommodations,  a  sick  horse 
may  be  placed  in  a  loose  box  in  the  cow  stables, 
and  a  siek  cow  may  be  placed  among  the  horses. 

Rjultry. — It  is  time  for  all  kinds  of  poultry  to 
prepare  for  laying;  this  they  do  by  accumulating 
flesh  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  time  the  hens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  are  in  good  condition, 
they  will,  if  good  for  anything,  begin  to  lay.  If 
we  wait  until  they  lay  before  we  begin  to  feed  them 
well,  they  will  give  us  few  eggs  before  they  want 
to  sit.  The  arrangements  for  a  large  clutch  of  eggs 
are  made  early,  probably  long  before  a  single  one 
is  laid.  Give  fowls  some  meat  or  pounded  bones, 
and  oyster  shells,  and  gravel  if  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow.  Ducks  need  similar  food.  Geese 
should  have  green  feed — cabbage  leaves,  and  turnip 
sprouts  are  good  for  them,  and  for  all  poultry. 
They  will  eat  hay,  which  is  best  cut  small,  and 
pounded   on  a  block  after  having  been   soaked. 

Grain  Fields,  if  hare,  should  be  looked  to,  to  see 
that  the  water  furrows  are  free,  aud  that  the  soil  is 
not  liable  to  be  washed  by  spring  rains.  If  the 
grain  is  much  heaved  by  the  frost,  it  should  be 
rolled  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  ground  is 
settled  enough.  If  clover  seeding  is  intended,  the 
seed  may  he  sowed  before  rolling.  It  will  probab-'y 
not  start  before  settled  warm  weather.  Top-dress- 
ings of  hone-dust,  ashes,  fish  guano,  fine,  r-vh  com- 
post, Peruvian  guano,  or  good  superphosphate,  will 
do  much  towards  resuscitating  grain  which  the  win- 
ter has  used  roughly,  and  may  he  put  on  poor  spots. 

Tlie  Wood  Lot  will  still  furnish  work.  Fire-wood 
cut  during  the  winter  should  be  hauled  in  and  piled 
under  cover  of  a  roof,  so  that  air  shall  circulate 
freely  through  it,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  it  in  per- 
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fection.  Fallen  or  decaying  trees  should  be  cut. 
Crooked  saplings,  or  those  which  have  given  up 
the  effort  to  push  through  to  the  light,  should  be 
mercilessly  removed.  Amoug  the  young  growth, 
encourage  only  timber  trees  or  those  best  for  fuel. 

Maple  Sugar. — Make  preparations  betimes,  and 
consult  an  article  detailing  the  processes  on  p.  58. 

Manure. — Good  sledding  may  well  be  employed 
to  haul  out  manure,  especially  upon  plowed 
ground.  Work  over  manure  that  is  liable  to  heat, 
and  lay  it  in  compact  piles,  over  which  water  may 
be  pumped,  to  check  and  equalize  fermentation. 

Seeds,  of  all  kinds,  likely  to  be  needed,  both  for 
the  farm  and  garden,  should  be  early  provided,  and 
tested  in  pots  or  boxes,  to  prevent  disappointment. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Much  is  gained  in  taking  advantage  of  occasion- 
al mild  spells  to  advance  the  spring  work.  The 
early  part  of  the  winter,  contrary  to  general  ex- 
pectation, afforded  several  such,  and  doubtless 
others  will  occur  in  which  preparation  for  planting 
maybe  made,  odds  and  ends  cleared  up,  and  several 
days  gained  which  must  otherwise  have  been  taken 
from  the  busy  season.  We  repeat  that  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  purchaser  and  a  convenience 
to  the  vender  to  order  trees,  seeds,  and  similar 
matters,  well  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  they 
will  be  planted  aud  sown.  Seedsmen  now  have 
their  catalogues  ready  and  their  stock  in  store. 
Most  of  the  hints  given  in  January  are  timely  now. 

©i-ehard  and  Nursery. 

Planting. — The  time  for  setting  trees  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  locality.  In  the  Southern  States, 
planting  will  be  done  this  month,  but  at  the  North 
nothing  is  gained  by  planting  too  early,  even  if 
the  ground  happens  to  be  open  for  awhile.  The 
cold,  drying  winds  are  very  injurious  to  trees'  that 
have   not  yet   recovered   the  use   of  their   roots. 

Varieties. — In  plantiug  for  family  use,  the  selec- 
tion should  comprise  varieties  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest.  In  orchards,  for  marketing,  there  should 
he  hut  few  varieties,  and  those  of  popular  market 
kinds,  known  to  succeed  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
making  a  selection,  local  experience  is  the  only  safe 
guide.  Do  not  buy  from  the  extravagantly  colored 
pictures  shown  by  traveling  agents.  If  unfamiliar 
with  the  sorts  found  to  do  best,  make  it  a  business 
to  go  about  among  those  who  grow  fruit,  aud  learn. 

Young  Trees,  that  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  are 
to  be  preferred  to  larger  ones  that  have  become 
cheeked  in  their  growth  by  being  crowded  in  nur- 
sery rows.  Some  planters  prefer  trees  only  one 
year  old  from  the  bud  or  graft.  If  trees  are  frozen 
in  transportation,  let  them  thaw  very  gradually. 

Old  Trees,  that  have  become  established,  may  be 
treated,. during  a  damp,  foggy  time,  to  a  wash  of 
strong  soft-soap,  thinned  with  water  enough  to 
work,  or  a  lye  of  potash.  This  destroys  moss, 
loosens  old  scales,   and  leaves  the  bark  smooth. 

Injured  Trees,  such  as  have  been  broken  by 
storms  or  otherwise,  should  have  the  ragged  wound 
pared  smooth.  Those  slightly  injured  by  mice  and 
rabbits  will  recover  if  earth  be  drawn  up  to  cover 
the  wound.  If  the  bark  is  completely  gone,  the 
only  way  to  save  the  tree  is  to  connect  the  hark 
below  and  above  the  wound  by  cions,  inserted 
in  the  bark  so  as  to  span  over  the  injured  part. 

Grafting  should  be  done  only  when  the  swelling 
of  the  buds  shows  that  vegetation  is  starting. 
Cions  may  be  cut  and  preserved  in  moss  or  sawdust. 

Pruning  is  to  be  done  before  growth  begins.  In 
pruning  neglected  trees,  the  object  should  be  to 
get  an  open  and  well-balanced  head.  Take  care 
that  a  bad  wound  is  not  made  by  the  falling  of  the 
limb  when  partly  sawed  off.  Pare  wounds  smooth, 
and  cover  them  with  melted  grafting  wax  or  paint, 
which  maj   be    tinted,   to  be    less    conspicuous. 

Inseets. — Those  which  need  particular  atteution 
at  this  time  are  the  Tent-caterpillar  and  the  Canker- 
worm.  The  first  named  is  still  to  be  attacked  in 
the  eggs,  which  will  be  found  attached  in  bunds  to 


the  twigs,  near  their  ends.  The  Canker  worm  is- 
sues from  the  ground  in  spring,  and  often  in  warm 
days  this  month.  The  females  are  wingless,  and 
can  only  ascend  the  trees  to  deposit  their  eggs  by 
climbing.  Some  obstacle  must  be  presented  to 
their  ascent.  The  simplest  is  a  band  of  stout  paper 
tied  around  the  tree,  to  which  tar  i3  applied.  This 
must  be  looked  to  every  few  days,  and  be  renewed 
if  the  surface  has  become  hard.  There  are  a  great 
many  contrivances  for  surrounding  trees  with  a 
gutter  or  harrier  of  oil  or  other  liquid,  impassable 
to  iuseets,  some  of  which  arc  given  in  back  volumes. 
The  success  of  all  these  depends  upon  frequent  in- 
spection and  care.  See  back  volumes  for  details. 
Manure  may  be  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the 
orchard.  It  should  never  he  put  in  a  heap  around 
the   trunks,   where    it  does   no   good,  but  harm. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Trees,  and  there  should  be  only  dwarf  ones  in 
the  fruit  garden  proper,  will  need  pruning,  wash- 
ing with  soap  or  lye,  protection  against  insects, 
etc.,  aud  such  other  care  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested for  trees  in  the  orchard. 

Grape-  Tines  may  be  pruned  when  not  frozen.  It 
frequently  happens  that,  in  the  pressure  of  fall 
work,  the  vines  are  left  until  now.  If  the  coldest 
of  the  winter  is  over,  go  over  those  trimmed 
last  fall,  and  remove  the  extra  buds  that  were  left 
as  a  precaution  against  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Blackberries  and  Raspbemes  should  be  set  as 
early  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow.  The 
underground  shoots,  which  will  form  the  canes  of 
next  season,  start  very  early,  and  are  likely  to  be 
injured  if  the  setting  is  left  until  late. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  in  those  localities 
where  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

StitfcIieM    <3riir«le«». 

Manure  is  the  main  question,  and  it  will  he 
needed  in  large  quantities,  not  only  to  apply  to  the 
soil,  but  for  hot-beds.  The  heaps  should  be  so 
large  that  the  generated  heat  will  not  allow  them 
to  freeze.  When  the  heaps  become  heated,  which 
is  shown  by  the  issuing  of  steam,  or  may  be  as- 
certained by  thrusting  a  stake  into  them,  they 
should  be  re-built;  water  if  the   interior  is  dry. 

Cold-Frames. — The  plants  will  now  bear  full  ex- 
posure during  sunny  days,  but  they  must  be  cov- 
ered in  the  afternoon,  even  if  the  nights  are  mild, 
for  fear  of  a  sudden   change   and  snow  storms. 

Hot-beds  should  be  started  six  weeks  iu  advance 
of  the  time  for  planting  iu  the  open  air ;  hence 
they  are  now  needed  only  in  the  warmer  States, 
where  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  etc.,  may  be  sown. 
Preparations  should  be  made.  The  common  size 
of  sash  is  3  x  6  feet,  glazed  with  S  x  10  glass. 

Straw  Mats  will  also  be  needed  to  cover  the  sash, 
to  protect  plants  from  frost  or  too  much  sun.  The 
mats  should  be  7  feet  long,  and  4J4  feet  wide,  so 
that  two  will  cover  three  sashes.  We  have,  in 
former  volumes,  given  directions  for  making  them. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  to  stretch  five  strands  of 
strong  twine  or  "  marlin,"  of  the  proper  length, 
to  form  the  mat,  then  lay  on  straw,  with  the  but 
ends  towards  the  edges  of  the  mats,  and  about  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  then  put  five  other  strings  over 
the  straw,  and  directly  above  the  first  ones,  and 
take  a  large  needle  aud  twine  and  sew  through  the 
straw,  takiug  care  that  the  loop  of  the  stitch 
catches  both  the  upper  and  lower  strings.  The 
sewing  should  be   done  at   each  pair  of  strings. 

Brush,  and  Poles  for  peas  and  beans.  Cut  while 
there  is  leisure,  aud   before   the  leaves   start. 

Potatoes. — A  few  for  very  early  planting  may  be 
kept  in  a  warm  room  to  start  the  sprouts,  and  then 
be  planted  iu  a  warm  place  in  the  garden.  A  few 
days  may  be  gained,  as  they  may  with 

Peas,  by  a  little  coaxing.  Plant  a  row  or  two  in 
a  sheltered  place,  laying  a  board  over  the  rows  at 
night,  and  on  very  cold  days.  When  the  peas  are 
up,  raise  the  boards  by  means  of  bricks  or  some- 
thing else  that  will  keep  them  clear  of  the  plants. 
Two  boards,  nailed  together  like  an  caves-trough, 


are  sometimes  used  for  a  cover  at  night.  Thev 
may  be  placed,  iu  the  day,  near  the  plants,  to  break 
off  the  wind  and  reflect  the  suu's  heat. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify.— Dig  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  thawed,  and  before  the  plants  start. 

Rhubarb.— Roots  may  be  forced  by  placing  them 
in  ear'h  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  iu  a  warm  room, 
or,  where  there  are  cold-frames  or  green-houses, 
they  may  be  forwarded  easily. 

Seeds. — Test  their  vitality  as  directed  last  mouth. 
Trust  to  none  that  are  of  doubtful  identity. 


Flow«r  Garden  and  liavru. 

Plans  for  new  improvements  should  be  complet- 
ed before  the  working  season  begins.  We  give,  on 
page  64,  some  suggestions  about  laying  out  flower 
beds,  and  shall  probably  have  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  next  month.  Whether  the  place  be 
large  or  small,  a  considerable  extent  of  unbroken 
turf  should  be  secured,  unless  one's  taste  for 
flowers  is  so  strong  as  to  require  that  all  the  avail- 
able land  be  appropriated  to  them. 

Shrubs  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  plan. 
Many  of  them  are  beautiful  in  foliage  all  the  sea- 
son, and  some  of  them  produce  exquisite  flowers. 
Prune  established  ones  if  they  have  become  over- 
crowded and  out  of  shape.  Let  the  trimming  con- 
form to  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant,  and  do  not 
try  to  make  one  with  naturally  curving  branches 
grow  upright.  Those  which  flower  only  on  the  new 
wood,  like  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  need  to  be  cut 
back,  to  induce  a  strong  new  growth,  while  shrub* 
upon  which  the  buds  for  next  year's  flowering,  are 
ready  formed,  as  the  Lilac,  need  only  to  be  thinned. 

Ornamental  Trees,  if  they  need  pruning,  should 
be  treated  with  the  same  care  as  fruit  trees.  Some- 
times it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  lower  limbs 
which  are  in  the  way,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is 
better  to  lenvn  tho  troo  to  lake  its  natural  form. 

Half  Hardy  Plants,  which  have  bem  eto,-«d  for 
winter  in  pits  or  in  cellars,  will  need  looking  to,  to 
guard  against  their  being  started  into  growth  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Give  air,  and  keep  as  cool 
as  possible,  without  severe  freezing,  plants  in  cel- 
lars, if  too  dry,  will  need  a  little  water. 

Dahlias,  Cannas,  and  other  roots,  stored  for  the 
winter,  should  be  examined  occasionally.  They 
are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  dampness  than  dryness, 
and  should  be  removed  to  a  drier  place  if  there  are 
any  signs  of  decay. 

Wood-work,  such  as  trellises,  garden  seats,  rustic 
ornaments,  etc.,  will  need  painting  or  oiling. 

At  the  South,  where  the  climate  permits  it,  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  planted,  perennials  lifted  and  di- 
vided, lawns  made,  and  other  spring  work  executed. 

Green-hotisc  and  Window  Garden. 

Air  is  to  be  giveu  on  mild  days — a  point  much 
neglected  by  those  who  grow  window  plants. 

Dust  should  be  removed  from  the  leaves  of  wiu- 
dow  plants  by  washing  or  showering. 

Insects. — Those  which  most  commonly  infest 
house  plants  are  treated  of  on  page  63. 

Bulbs  should  have  the  flower  stalk  cut  away  aa 
soou  as  out  of  flower.  If  in  pots  or  boxes,  the 
leaves  may  be  kept  growing  until  they  can  be 
turned  out  in  the  open  ground.  Bulbs  that  have 
flowered  in  glasses  arc  not.  worth  saving. 

Plants  in  Bloom  will  need  shading  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Bring  those  about  to  flower 
near  the  glass. 

Propagation  of  bedding  and  other  plants  for  sum- 
mer use  may  now  be  commenced.  Verbenas,  Ge- 
raniums, Heliotropes,  and  such  plants,  arc  often 
needed  in  large  quantities,  aud  by  beginning  early 
the  stock  may  be  multiplied  extensively.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  of  the  house  should  always  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  cutting  bench. 

Seeds  of  annuals,  for  summer  blooming,  may  be 
sowu  in  shallow  boxes  ;  the  seedlings,  wben  large 
enough  to  handle,  may  be  pricked  out  into  other 
boxes.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  perennials,  if 
started  early  in  tbis  way,  will  bloom  the  first  year. 
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to  all  desiring  it.  Fully  ten  thousand  people 
have  obtained  these  pmmiunui  in  tKa._p.ist.  and  a. 
gre-it  number  are  now  receiving  them  daily. 
While  thousands  have  written  expressing  their 
great  satisfaction  at  their  reception,  not  a  dozen 
persons  have  ever  expressed  the  slightest  disap- 
pointment. The  Publishers  aim  to  deal  honestly, 
fairly,  and  liberally  with  all,  and  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result Thou- 
sands of  illustrations  could  be  given  had  we  room, 
but  the  following  will  suffice  as  recent  examples : 


FIVE  LADIES  obtained  12  subscribers  each, 
received  a  Sewing  Machine,and  presented  it  to  a  Soldier's 
widow,  who  is  thus  placed  in  a  condition  to  earn  a  living 
for  herself  and  children.    This  is  done  in  many  places. 

POSTMASTERS,  and  their  CLERKS  in  large 
numbers,  are  making  up  many  Clubs,  and  calling  largely 
for  almost  every  article  in  the  whole   premium   list. 


A  SCHOOL  BOV,  (one  of  many  similar  cases)  in 
five  evenings,  gathered  19  subscribers,  and  now  owns  the 
Great  Dictionary,  with  its  immense  store  of  information. 


TWO  FARMERS  united  their  efforts,  and  in 
three  weeks  (using  only  part  of  the  evenings  and  stormy 
days)  they  secured  150  subscribers  in  their  own  and  an  ad- 
joining neighborhood,  and  as  a  reward  they  own  together 
a  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  with  no  cost  except  freight. 


A  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  during  a  few  evenings, 
made  up  a  Sewing"  Machine  Premium  Club,  and  sold  the 
machine  for  $35,  (equal  to  his  net  wages  for  two  months) . 


MANY  GENTLEMEN  of  various  occupations 
have  made  up  Clubs  of  6  to  66  subscribers,  and  have 
thus  been  able  to  surprise  their  "  better  halves  "  with  one 
or  more  of  the  premiums  Nos.  40  to  55.    (See  Table.) 

LADIES,     IN     GREAT     NUMBERS,    and 

many  MEN,  are  canvassing  for  our  Premiums  as  a  busi- 
ness. They  receive  the  articles  and  sell  them,  for  they 
are  all  very  salable,  and  thus  secure  larger  salaries  than 


they  could  obtain  in  any  other  way— ranging  all  the  way 
from  $30  to  $400  amonth.  The  Publishers  have  letters 
and  figures  to  show  these  facts.  Any  person,  of  the  right 
tact  and  enterprise,  can  do  the  same.  Those  who  have 
not  the  tact  can  cultivate  it,  if  they  have  the  enterprise. 

THE  PASTOR  OF  A  SMALL  TILLAGE 

CHURCH,  says :    " I  needed  a  Cyclopedia  for 

my  Library,  but  my  small  salary  would   never    leave 

enough  to  buy  it I  started  out   Monday  morning 

among  my  parishioners,  and,  stating  my  object  to  my 
people,  they  soon  helped  me  to  a  list  of  96  subscribers, 
and  I  am  sure  I  could  have  got  125  names,  if  you  had  re- 
quired it,  for  the  Cyclopedia.  I  am  grandly  paid  for  my 
effort,  which  has  really  cost  nothing,  for  in  gathering  the 
names  I  made  nearly  a  hundred  Parish  calls  that  I  ought 
to  have  made  any  way.  I  shall  repay  my  people  in  infor- 
mation these  books  are  furnishing  me ;  the  reading  of 
your  paper  in  ninety-six  families  will  awaken  thought  and 
enterprise,  and  thus  they  will  be  doubly  paid.  Further, 
I  know  of  at  least  $200  lost  by  the  humbug  swindlers  last 
year,  which  your  paper  would  have  saved.  So  here  will 
be  another  gain.    Tour  premiums  are  a  public  benefit." 


AN  ACADEMY  STUDENT,  paying  his  own 
way,  spent  vacation  in  canvassing  among  his  friends,  and 
for  the  subscribers  obtained  he  selected  premiums  he 
could  sell ;  and,  as  the  result,  he  cleared  $5.27  for  each 
day  of  vacation,  over  all  traveling  and  other  expenses. 


EIGHT  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  obtained  10  sub- 
scribers each,  and  received  for  the  Club  a  premium  Me- 
lodeon  for  their  Sunday  School  Room.  Some  people  who 
at  first  thought  they  "  didn't  want  the  paper,"  subscribed 
on  account  of  the  object  aimed  at,  but  they  will  doubt- 
less find  the  investment  really  a  double   paying  one. 


A  CLERK  IN  A  COUNTRY  STORE,  says: 

" My  friend  S got  an  '  American  Watch  '  last 

year,  and  it  was  so  good  that  I  thought  I  would  try  for 
one  this  year.  So  I  opened  my  list  four  weeks  ago,  and 
as  opportunity  occurred,  without  interfering  with  my 
regular  duties,  I  have  gathered  and  forwarded  55  sub- 
scriptions. I  have  found  plenty  of  people  willing  to 
subscribe  if  I  would  take  and  forward  the  money.  The 
enclosed  list  makes  up  55  names — or  enough  for  the 
Watch  Premium,  No.  56,  and  five  names  more  towards  a 
Sewing  Machine  for  a  widowed  Aunt,  which  I  shall  get  be- 
fore spring,  and  I  guess  before  this  month  closes " 


SEVERAL  FARMERS'  CLUBS  have  divided 
the  collection  of  names  among  a  few  active  members, 
five  to  a  dozen  each,  and  secured  the  valuable  premiums 
Nos.  100  to  111 — so  that  they  have  the  books  for  general 
use,  besides  the  paper  for  the  individual  subscribers. 


IN  THE  SAME  WAY  the  valuable  Live-Stock 
offered  in  the  premiums  are  being  secured  for  neighbor- 
hood use.  One  of  these  breeding  animals,  introduced 
in  a  neighborhood,  will  soon  bring  increased  value 
to  the  stock,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars. 


BUT  space  fails  us  to  note  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
is  being  done  all  over  the  country,  and  easily  done,  too. 
The  paper  itself  shall  be  so  valuable  as  to  repay  all  sub- 
scribers. The  premiums  are  all  so  much  extra  gain,  or 
pay,  to  those  who  simply  take  the  trouble  to  explain  its 
character  and  collect  and  forward  names  of  subscribers. 

THIS   MONTH 

IS  A  CAPITAL  TIME  to  fill  Clubs  under  way, 
and  start  and  complete  new  ones.  The  supply  of  Premi- 
ums is  abundant  (except  in  animals)  and  almost  any  one 
who  has  enterprise  and  courage  can  gather  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers large  enough  to  get  some  of  the  premiums. 
There  is  hardly  a  Post  Office  in  the  whole  country  where 
there  are  not  still  subscribers  enough  left  to  form 
quite  a  large  premium  Club.  TOU  HEADER,  may  se- 
cure the  premiums  if  you  will.     TRY  IT. 

SEE  "Special  Notes"  on  next  Page. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  eacti  arti- 
cle, and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our   Siiecial  Sheet.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  29— (1870). 

Open    to   all— No   Competition. 

No.      Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Shorthorn  Bull $500  00 

3— Shorthorn  Bull SCiOO  00 

3— Shorthorn  Bull $700  00 

4— Ayrshire  Bull $100  00! 

5— Ayrshire  Bull $130  00 

G— Ayrshire  Bull $300  00 

7— Alderney  Bull $500  00 

S— Alder net/  Bull $:;00  00 

9— Alderney  Bull $100  00 

10—  Devon  Bull $100  00! 

11—  Devon  Bull $150  00! 

13— Devon  Bull $200  CO 

13— Cotswold  Bean $100  001 

14—  Cotsicold  Bam $200  00 

Vi—Cotswold  Etoe $100  001 

lfi—  Cotswold  Etve $150  00: 

17— Southdown  Bam $100  00! 

IS— South  down  Bam $150  00] 

19  —South  down  Ewe $75  00 

30  —Southdown  Ewe: $  100  00 

21  —  Chester    White  Pig $30  001 

33— Essex  Pig $50  001 

33—  La  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair $10  00] 

24 — Houdan  Fowls,  one  Pair $10  00 

23—  Creve  Cieur  Foiels,  one  Pair $10  00 

36—  Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair $20  001 

27— Braltmas,  Light,one  Pair $15  00] 

38—  Gold  Laced  Sebriahi  nantams.oue  Pair  $15  00 
%9—Bresee's  Kino  of  the  Earties.  (2  lb.  parc.)Z1  00 
30— Norivay  Oats,  (I  peck,  Bamsdell  it  Co.)  $2  75 
31—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Famiii/  (40  hinds)  $5  00 
33— Flower  Seeds for  a  Family  flOO  kinds) .  S5  00 
33—  Garden  Seeds  it  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)^  00 

34^-Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

35— Set    of  Field  Croquet $8  00 

36— Sewing  Machine  ( Grocer  it  Baker) $55  00 

37— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) $03  00 

38— Sewing  Machine  (Wilcox  it  Gibbs) $55  00 

39— Lamb  Knitting  Machine $60  00 

40—  Washing    Machine  (Data's) $14  00 

41— Clothes    Wringer  (Best— Universal) $10  00 

42—  Tea  Set     (Bart's  best  Silver  Plated) $50  00 

43—  Caster    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.) $30  00 

44—  Cake  Basket                          (do,  do.).  ...?12  00 

O— Revolving  Butter  Cooler      (do.    do.) 89  00 

46— Ice  or    Water  Pitcher          (do.  rto.)....$18  00 

47—  One   Dozen  Tea-spoons        (do.  do.). 

48- One  Dozen  Table-spoons     (do.  do.). 

49— One  Dozen  Table  Forks       (do.  do.) 


Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 

required 
at   I  at 

$1.50 1  $1. 


(do. 

(do.  do.), 

'(do.  do.), 

(do.  do.), 

(do.  do.). 
(J.  P.  Swain  < . 

(do.  do.), 

(do.  do.), 

(do.  do.) . 


$6  00 
..$12  00 
..$12  00 
..$14  00 
..$18  50 
..$22  00 
..$25  50 
. .  S3  00 
. .  $3  50 
..  $1  50 

. .  m  oo 

$2  50 
S3  00 


BO— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.). 

51—  Knives  and  Foi'ks  (do.    do.). 

52 — Knives  and  Forks 

53— Knives  and  Forks 

54 — Carver  and  Fork 

55— Fluted  Steel 

56— Pocket  Knife 

&r—rncRec  Knife 

BS— Pocket  Knife 

59— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 

GO—Melodeon,  4-octave(G.A.Pi-ince.i(-Co:s).m  00 

61—Melodcon,  5-oclave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

62— Piano.  Splendid  1-oct.(Steimoayit.Sons)S6St)  00 
63  —  Colibri  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $450  00 
64—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).... $40  00 
65— Ladies'   FineGold Watch lAm.WatchCo.)P(m  On 

66— JBreechfloading  Pocket  Rifle $10  00 

67— Double  llbl.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  a:  //.)$30  00 
(iS— Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.)$T5  00 
&9-Tool    Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  50] 

70—  Case   of  Mathematical  Instruments $0  001 

71—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00| 

73—  GoldPen,  Sil.Ca:-e.F.(Warreni(-Spadoue)  $1  50 
73— Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50i 
74r-Ladies'Gold  Pen.  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00, 

75—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  011(1  can.  5  Gal.)  $4  00, 

76—  Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

77— Barometer    (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $15  00 

78— Buckeye.  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2.  $125  00 
79— Patent  Cylinder  Plow.lR.  II.  Allen  d-.  C'o.)$1S  00 
80— Collins  it  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow. . .  .$25  00] 
SI— £*an.d  Cultivator  and  Wceder  (  Comstock)  $9  00 

83— Pump    and   Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

83— Famih/  Scales  (Fairbanks'  tfc  Co.) $14  00 

84^Building     Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

SB— Packet    Lanterns.  OnePnzen $0  00 

8G— New  American   Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)  $80  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

88— Ann  Back Volume  Agriculturist 

89— Any  Two  Back  Volumes       do. 

90— An  if  Three  do.       do.  do. 

91 — Any  Four    do.       do.  do. 

9'Z—An'y  Five      do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

93— Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVIII.     J  $22  7? 

94— Any    Back  Volume  Agriculturist    \       .  $3  fit 
95— Any    Two  Back  Volumes      do. 
OQ—Any     Three  do.       do.  do. 

97— Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

98— Any   Five       do.       do.  do. 

— ( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
99— Thirteen  Vols.XVI.  to  XXVIII. 
100— .1  810    Library  (Your Choice) . 


$3  no 

$5  35 
$?  00 


101—4  S15  Library 
103—4  S30  Library 
103—4  S25  Library 
104—4  S30  Libran/ 
105—4  835  Libraril 
106-4  S40  Library 
107—4  S45  Library 
108—4  SS50  Libraril 
109-4  SfiO  Library 
1 10  —4  S7  5  Library 
111—4  $nm Library 


do. 
do- 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


10 

00 

?=  $7-50 

S>$10  00 

§|$12  50 

$32  50 
^•,■$10  00 
g£$15  00 
S£$20  00 
~g.$2-)  00 
5[S$30  00 
S?$35  00 
CS$I0  00 
=~  $15  00 
~,c$50  00 

2=?$r,o  on 

~>S75  00 
-tjoioo  no 


425 
500 
580 
120 
165 
810 
210 

-on 
865 
120 
165  1 


1250 

1500 

1700 

350 

500 

650 

650 

000 

1050 

!50 

100 


210  650 

120  3=0 

210  650 

1201  350 

165  500 

120  350 

165  I  500 

100  I  285 

120  ■  S50 

46 ;  150 

66]  225 

50!  150 

50:  150 


150 
97 
75 
75 
22 
27 
37 
37 
22 
97 
52 
210 
275 
60    210 


270 

70 

58 
225 

nn 
65 
52 
00 
45 
05 
or, 
70- 
90 


33    110 
30    124 


37 
23 

22 
25 
22 
205 
400 
ir.no 

1150 
150 
350 
R0 
150 
312 
190 
55 
75 
35 
42 
45 


450 
00 

120 
54 
37 
70 
20 
54 

325 
58 
20 
29 
38 
47 
54 

108 
24 
36 
48 
60 
71 

137 
5S 
85 
106 
125 
144 
162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
2S2 
360 


112—4  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below).' 

&W*°Every  Premium  article  is  New  and  of  the  very  l>est 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium.  List.  Tlte  thirty-nine  Premiums, 
Nos.  29  to  33,  5G  to  59,  TO  to  74,  and  S8  to 
112  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  exjiress  (at  tlte  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Stales  or  Territories. 
—TJteotJier  articles  cost  lite  recipient  only  the  freight  after- 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 
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SPECIAL    SOTES. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  the  fol- 
lowing Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coming  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 

But (b)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  tlie  names  as  fast  as 

obtained*  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  tlte 
paper  at  once.     You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 

four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  lea9t,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  are  called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically,  as    they   are   very   costly (g)   Remit    money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,-  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premiums. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul- 
turist, and  also  in  a  Special  Slaeet,  tvJiicJi  will 
be  sent  fi-ee  to  evert/  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only: 

ISo.  84.  —  Crandall's  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking, 
and  trivc  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches.  Dwellings. 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re- 
main so  firm  as  to  be  earned  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  hand-bill  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

I\os.  §8  to  93.— Volumes  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  §1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings-used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $-35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVTII.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Xos.  9-4  to  99.— IBoiimd  Volnmcs  of 
tlie  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  S3 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.     Sent  post-paid. 

IVos.  lOO  to  111. — Oood  Libraries. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  IHouscliold.  Tlie  per- 
son entitled  to  anyone  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (sec  another  page),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded.  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $-25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  tjieir  luinds.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  10  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  withoutthe 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  ^T"  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

"No.  113. — Ceneral  Boole  Premium. 

Any  one  sending -25  or  moro  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  published  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name 
sent  at  $1.50  each;  or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  fc  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  Amei'ican  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Jan.  14, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year ; 
also  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  HEW  YORK  3IAREETS. 

Receipts.         Flour.    Wieat.       Corn.   Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

8-1  days  <7ii.1  m'th.247,500     185,000  141,000 178,000     237,000 

24  days;<ls«m'tli.519,000  3,173,000  729,000  56,5001,558,000  2,147,000 

Sales.  Flour.   Wieat.     Corn.   Rye.   Barley.    Oats. 

24 days«kism'tli314,O00  1.756,000    995,000   32,000  133,000     7GS.O0O 
24daystaslm'th.336,000  3,018,0001,009,000  47,000  703,000  1,656,500 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.        Flour.    Wieat.    Corn.     Rye.   Barley.    Oats. 

24davslS70 247,500    185,000  141,000     178.000     237,000 

20  days  1809 179,000    324,000  373,500      3,900     27,000       36,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wieat.    Com.     Rye.   Barley.    Oats. 

24dayslS70 214,000  1,756,000    095,000   32,000  133,000     768.000 

20  days  1809 241,000  1,052,500  1,497,000 163,000  1S5.000     910,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  Tori,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31: 

Flour.    Wieat.    Com.     Rye.  Barley.    Oats. 

1S69 1,582,211  18,240,5SG  1,637,586142,542  40,393 

186S 1,020,522    5,775,109  6,002,825  153,093 94,310 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  14: 

Flour,    Wheat,     Corn,        Rye.  Barley,  Oats. 

1870 61,497       419,228       10,646         880 

1869 36,914       131,992      214,250         7,300 

—     1,074 


.29,860         59,070      300,987 


5. 

1869. 

Jan.  12 
Dec.  11 


Stock  of  gr 

Wheat, 

bush. 

....4,423,028 

....3,S1U.562 

Nov.  10 1,610,030 

Oct.  11 978,27! 

Sept.  6 745,121 

An;.  9 634.202 

July  10 531,057 

June  7 637,877 

May  11 1.056.0  IS 

Apr.  10 1,684,633 

March  12 1,990.416 

Feb.  10 2,70s,00'J 

Jan.  13 3,524,172 

1868. 

Dec.  14 3,475,541 


ain  in  store  at  New 


Com, 
bush. 
591,903 
833,909 

6113.085  31,700 
445,008  34,467 
127,736    56,0.81 

253.155  75,797 
328.613  71.41S 
385.241  107,546 

394.156  107,502 
1,080,769  165,005 
1,301,167  211,880 
1. 107.616  225.181 


Rye,  Barley, 
bush.  bush. 
33,2S9  34,900 
59,043  285,906 
"  31.5S4 
5,948 

801 
2,965 

333 
17.684 
48.281 
81,616 
91,331 


1,509,233  203,260    54,740 


York : 

Oats, 

bush. 

1,310,935 

1,3S6,594 

2S1.5S1 

120,950 

183,920 

50,219 

259.985 

555.993 

613.166 

1,178,740 

2,000,457 

2,390,529 

2,S64,354 


Malt. 
bush. 
85,405 
77,097 

00,782 
67,094 

131.870 

11)5,158 
97,177 

109,746 
77,677 
66.661 
511,095 
58.081 

230,001 


2,005,819  2S7  101  312,921  3,044,591    99,520 


G. 


186S.. 

1807.. 
1806. 
1S05. , 
1801. 
1S63. . 


Heceipts  Of  Breadetuffs  in  New  TorTe  In  cooli.  of 

the  last  seven  years  : 
Flour-  W?ieat.  Com.  Rye.  Barley. 
..3,535,716  23.S13.652  11,666,7S4  357,803  3,007,958 
..2,360,726  12,988,147  19,053,615  778,351  2,S53,043 
..2,602,892  9,640,131  14,979,277  705,376  2,669,724 
.2,720,835  5,729,1112  22,180.532  1,314,943  5,695,485 
..3,62.8,526  8,768.920  15.935,2:7  890,679  3,239,054 
..3,967.717  13,453,136  7,164.895  491,915  2,544,891 
.4,574,059  19,937,856  14,234,599      439,567  2,143,485 


Oats. 
8.747,322 
10,221,590 
8,030,S07 
8,811,064 
9,851.955 
12,952,233 
11,076,035 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  op  Gold 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern 

Extra  Western 

Extra  Genesee 

Superfine  Western 

Rye  Flour 

Corn"  Meal 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow 

Mixed 

Oats—  Western 

State  

Rte 

Barley  

Hat— Hale  39  100  D> 

Straw,  33  100  B 

Cotton—  Middlings,  3fl  it.... 

Hops— Crop  of  1869, 3?  lb 

Features  —Live  Geese.  ^  It>. 

Seed— Clover,  ti*  lb  

Timothy,  33  bushel 

Flax,  30  bushel 

Sugar — Brown,  30  lb 

Molasses,  Cuba,  30  gal 

Coffee—  Rio,(Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  111b. 

Seed  Lear.    39  lb 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,  $1  lb. 

Domestic,    pulled,  30  Tb 

California,  unwashed 

Tallow,  33  lb    

()ii.-Cake—  p  ton  

Pork— Miss,  39  barrel.... 

Prime,  W  barrel 

Beef— Plain  mess 

Lakh,  ill   trcs.  &  barrels,  39  lb. 

Butter  —Western,  39  lb 

State,  39  lb 

Cheese 

Beans— 39  bushel 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  39  bu. 
Eggs— Fresh.  V  dosScn    ...... 

Poultry  — fowls  &  Chickens 

Turkeys,  391b 

Geese,"?!  Pair  ..  

Potatoes,  New—  ,1  bbl 

Apples— 10  barrel. 

Swket  Potatoes,  V  bbl 

Tfrnips-P  bbl 

<'  AHHAGKS— V  100 

1)N- ions— "fl  bbl. 

Cka\hf.ki:i  ES— 7°  bbl 

Broom-corn— P  lb 


Dec.  14. 

132M 
@  6  15 
@10  00 
@  9  50 
@  7  50 
®  4  90 


4  40 

5  60 

5  00 

6  25 
4  40 
4  50  ® 
4  50  ® 
1  40  ® 
1  05  @ 

92  @ 

1  06  @ 

62  ® 

62K© 

1  02  @ 

1  05  ® 


?4  51 


IZ1X 


5  85 
5  15 
1  65 
1  35 
114 

1 12;.' 

64  j| 
1  15 
„  1  30 
®  1  15 
75    ©  1  10 
25J.J-®      26K 
15    ®      28 
85    ®      95 
12H®      185,' 
3  75    ®  4  00 
2  35    ®  2  40 
WX®      12K 
30    ® 
SK® 
9    ® 


12  _ 
44  @ 
32    ® 


48 
12* 


10 

45  00 
:.j  no 
•23  75 
3  00 
13 
20 
33 
10 
2  10 
1  05 
41 
12 
II 
1  75 

1  10 

2  50 

3  00 
1  25 
I  50 
I  50 

12 


60 

47 

.      33 

,.?,  10'. 
©IS  00 
(.,.::;  25 
®27  00 
®13  00 
20 
® 


15 
85 
13 

I  00 
!  20 
!>:¥© 
28  @ 
SX® 
9  @ 
12  @ 
42    @ 


6  00 
®10  00 
®  9  50 
®  7  50 
®  4  85 
®  5  35 
a  5  10 
®  1  60 
®  1  28 
®  1  10 
®  1  OS 
®  60 
©  63 
®  1  12 
®  1  25 
®  1  20 
®  1  10 
®  26 
@  28 
@  95 
®  14 
®  4  25 
®  2  30 

15 

na 

17 


60 
47 


10J-J 


@ 


211 
82 
10 
100 
.00 
40 


35 
45 
18 

i  3  25 
1  10 
IS 
@  22 
a  21 
©  3  50 
IH  2  00 
®  4  75 
®  - 
©  1  75 
®  — 
@  7  75 

@ia  oo 

®      19Ji 

Gold  has  been  unsettled  and  lower,  having  fallen  to 
110'.;,  but  it  subsequently  rallied  to  123^4,  aud  closed  at 

131^ Breadstuff  have  been  offered  freely,  and  have 

been  depressed  iu  price,  on  a  moderate  trade.  At  the 
close,  holders  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  mani- 
fested unusual  eagerness  to  realize,  in  view  of  the  liberal 


35 
16 

17>j 
(.,1  ;;  In 
©  1  10 
®  45 
®  17 
a  20 
©  3  00 
®  2  25 
@  4  50 
®  5  00 
(!)  1  75 
®  6  50 
©  6  50 
®  — 
©      16 


20    © 
9J*3 
I  50    ®47  50 

25    ©28  00 

—    ©      — 
I  00    ©11  00 

15K®      175,' 


supplies  available,  and  prices  closed  in  favor  of  pur- 
chasers.... Provisions  have  been  in  better  supply,  and 
hog  products  have  been  much  cheaper.    The  demand  has 

been  somewhat  brisker,  at  the  reduced  figures Cotton 

has  been  less  active,  and  irregular "Wool  has  been 

slow  of  sale,  and  weak  in  price There  has  been  much 

less  movement  in  Hay,  Flops,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  which 

have  been  held  with  comparative  firmness "We  give 

monthly  and  annual  statistics  of  the  breadstuff  trade  of 
this   port,  carefully  made   up,  from  our  own  records. 

New  York  liive-Stock    Markets.— 

week  ending.        Beeves.  Cows.  Calces.  Sheep.  Swirie.  Tot'l. 

Dec 20th 5,821  126  640  27,925  12,763    47,275 

do.        2Sth 5,569  124  483  20,832  11,610    38,868 

Jan 4th 4,788  93  370  20,100  8,725    81,076 

do.        11th 7,078  123  582  37,487  10,552    55,827 

Tolalin  4  Weeks.... 23,256  471  2,075  100.394  43,650  170.046 

do.  forprev.5Weeksi9,5SS  564  5,077  169,145  81,708  2S6.092 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 5.S14  118  519      26,59s  10,912 

do.  do.  last  Month 5,918  113  1,015       33,829  16,341 

do.  do.  prev's Month.... I'M  115  2,020       43,054  20,741 

Average  per  WeekASW.     6,275  -92  1,752       28,836  15.34S 

do.       do.     do.    186S.      5,733  105  1,5S3       27.182  1S.809 

do.        do.     do.    1867.     5,514  64  1,320       22,154  20,605 

do.       do.     do.    1866.     5,748  94  1,200       20,000  18,000 

do.        do.     do.    1S65.     5,255  118  1,500       10,091  11,023 

Total  in  1369 320.2S0  4.S27  91.0S3   1,499,509  798,199 

Total  in  1S6S 298,123  5.106  32.5711,413,479  97S.061 

Total  in  1S67 293,832  3,369  69,9111,174,154  1,102,643 

Total  in  1866 29S.8S0  4.8S5  62.420   1,040,000  672,000 

Total  in  1S65 270,271  6,161  77,991      830.73;  575.190 

Total  In  1864 267,609  7,603  75,621      782,162  660,27? 

In  summing  np  the  yearly  supply  of  stock  coming  to 
the  New  York  market  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1S69, 
we  find  a  large  increase  in  some  departments  over  the 
receipts  given  for  former  years,  while  in  others  the  sup- 
ply has  not  quite  equaled  that  of  last  year.  In  the  num- 
ber of  beeves  there  is  an  increase  of  2S,152  over  the  total 
for  1S6S,  making  the  weekly  average  6,275,  or  542  more 
than  the  weekly  average  for  1SGS.  The  largest  increase 
is  among  sheep,  where  the  sum  total  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  by  over  86,000.  These  figures  are  a  pleasing  feature 
to  all  interested  in  the  growth  of  New  York  City.  The 
markets  have  been  much  enlarged,  improved,  and  they 
are  undoubtedly  at  present  second  to  none  in  comfort 
aud  regularity,  care  and  attention  given  to  the  stock,  or 

iu  the  general  courtesy  to  both  buyer  and    seller 

Beef  Cattle.— The  weather,  since  our  last  report,  has 
not  boon  favorable  for  the  beef  trade.    There  have  been 

several  rains,  followed  by  close,  unseasonably  warm 
days,  which  depressed  the  price  somewhat.  We  quote 
some  high  figures,  but  they  are  only  for  fancy  "  Holiday 
Beef;11  the  prices  of  fair  to  medium  grades  change  but 
little.  The  market  has  not  been  active  since  the  new 
year  began,  but  the  yards  are  pretty  well  cleaned  out 
each  day.  Butchers  will  not  look  at  any  animal  that  is 
not  fat,  and  the  price  paid  for  such,  over  poor  ones,  is 
quite  marked.  Poultry  has  been  abundant  and  cheap 
this  year,  and  much  of  the  high  priced  holiday*beef,  after 
banging  on  the  hooks  for  a  few  days,  was  finally  sold 
at  a  loss  to  the  butcher.  There  were  many  fine  bullocks 
for  sale,  as  is  always  the  case  in  New  York  at  Christmas 
time,  but  there  is  no  space  to  give  them  special  men- 
tion. The  display  (and  the  markets  are  a  real  show  in 
the  holidays)  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  former  years.  "We 
have  seen  heavier  cattle  iu  market,  but  a  drove  of  fifty 
head,  warranted  to  run  64  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  is  pleasant  to 
look  at,  and  such  were  in  market,  and  sold  as  high  as  22c. 
per  pound.  The  following  is  the  list  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold : 

Dec.  20,  ranged  11  @22c.  A  v.  15c.  Lar^e  sales  14  ©  16  V 
do.  27th  do.     11!<®1Sc.      do.  U%c.       do.       do.    14  ©  15S 

Jan.    lib  do.    10    ©ISVc.  do.  15c.  do.       do.    13  ©  16>4 

do.  11th  do.    10    ©17KC.  do.  1414c.      do.       do.   13  @  16 

By  comparing  the  averages  of  this  month  with  those 
for  last  month,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advance  in  price 
is  really  very  little.  We  place  it  at  about  lic.@:jc.  per 
pound  for  fair  beef.    Of  course  the  high  price  paid  for 

very  extra  steers  is  not  taken  into  the  calculation 

Milcli  Cows  have  been  more  plentiful,  and  the 
market  steady.  There  being  a  good  demand,  prices 
keep  about,  the  same.  Fresh  cows  sell  quickly  for  from 
*.80(7i)*100,  but  they  must  be  good,  and  not  half  milked 
cows,  with  borrowed  calves.  A  few,  very  fine,  have  sold 
for  a  few  dollars  over  .$100.     Medium    cows    may  be 

bought  for  from  $70i'77>$S0,  and  sell  slow  at  lower  prices 

Calves. — The  supply  is  small  in  this  department,  and 
sales  rather  slow.  Butchers  prefer  in  good  weather  to 
buy  "  Hog-dresscd,11  which  come  in  quite  freely  this 
season.  LiVe  calves  sell,  if  fat,  from  12c.(7?13c.  With 
poor  ones,  10c,  and  lower,  per  pound.  "  Hog-dressed,'* 
best  quality,  are  worth  lie. ©18c.  Medium  to  poor, 
Sc.@10c.  per  pound.  Sliccp  are  in  fair  demand,  aud 
prices  a  little  better.  Tlie  quality  also  has  improved, 
and  buyers  seem  a  little  more  ready  to  take  them.  Sheep 
that  average  over  100  lbs.  bring  from  7'  Jc.(77i.8e. ;  those  of 
less  weight  from  43gc@5)£c  and  6c.  per  pound.  Fat 
sheep  always  sell  quickest  aud  best,  and  we  urge  upon 
farmers  to  send  only  such  to  market  ..  Swlue. — 
Tlie  advance  noticed  in  our  last  report  Inn  been  more 
than  lost  this  month.  The  supply  has  not  been  large, 
but  the   great  number  of  "  Western-dressed  "  offered, 
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brought  down  the  price.  Fat  hogs  are  now  selling 
for  from  10c.@10j£c.  per  lb.  City-dressed  bring  33c,  or 
a  fraction  more,  and  western-dressed  12c.@12%c.  per  lb. 
The  Chicago  Livestock  Reporter  gives  the  following 
packing  returns  of  Hogs  packed  at  the  various  points  the 
present  season,  compared  with  the  number  last,  season: 


Chicago.  . . . 
Cincinnati.: 
St.  Louis... 
Louisville .. 
Milwaukee. 

Peoria 

Lafayette 


Present  Last 

season,  season. 

308,405  597,945 

253,000  S5M55 

1-15.000  224,341 

]  65,000  167,209 

75.081  129,094 

3,700  33,r»S7 

16,001  SS.0S3 


Keokuk... 


Present    Last  " 

season. season. 

35,000        42,500 

29,111 

kin.  Ill 2,200         5.310 

Bnrlingfn.I'a.  7,500  12.S00 
Muscatine....  3,000  5,100 
Sprinstfi'd,  111-    10,000       12.000 


Quincy;.  22,000 


"  Total 1,015,887  1,047,144 

At  the  points  indicated  above,  there  appears  to  have 
been  691,257  hogs  packed  to  the  present  time  less  than 
the  entire  number  last  season.  The  deficiency  will 
scarcely  be  made  good  at  the  close  of  the  present  season. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Sugaestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed' jon?i,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage  13  Cents  a  Tear  iu  Ad- 
vance.—The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

SHow  to  Remit:— Checks  obi  IVcw 
Yorlt  JSanks  or  Bankers  are  bestfor  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  <fc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  foe  obtain- 
ed at  ncaiiy  every  comity  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  oi  the  large  towns.  "We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  tvit/iout  any  loss. 

ISegistere«l  Letters,  unuei*  tine  ne^v 

system,  which  went  into  ©fi'oct  Oct.  1,  1SUS,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  tlw  letter  in  the  presence  of  tlie  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
■receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Ou!>s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

ISounu  Copies  ofTolumc  XXVIII 

(1S69)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sen  thy  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  2S)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  exl  ra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

LAKGE  PAY  for  LITTLE 
WORK,  is  really  offered  in  the  Publisher's  Premium 
Table,  (page  44),  and  there  is,  in  all  the  year,  no  better 
time  than  during  February,  to  gather  new  and  old  sub- 
scribers, and  obtain  these  premiums.  There  is  no  Post- 
office  of  a  population  so  small,  that  there  are  not  enough 
persons  to  make  up  a  smaller  or  larger  premium  club. 
These  clubs  can,  if  necessary,  be  gathered  from  several 
neighborhoods,  and  from  different  Post-offices,  if  all  arc 
forwarded  by  the  same  person.  In  some  localities,  half  a 
dozen  premium  clubs,  move  or  less,  can  be  gathered  from 
the  same  Post-office.  A  large  premium  can  be  obtained 
by  little  outlay  of  time.  It  has  been  done  thousands  of 
times,  and  as  human  wants  are  about  the  same  every- 
where, what  has  been  done  in  one  case,  can  be  done  in 
another.    Reader,  YOU  can  get  a  premium,  if  you  wish. 

Cvoocl  AdYertisements,  by  a  largo  num- 
ber of  dealers,  will  be  found  in  the  proper  pages,  and 
they  furnish  useful  information.  Looking  through  these 
will  often  suggest  new  ideas  and  profitable  investments. 
Those  writing  for  circulars,  or  sending  orders  to  our  ad- 
vertisers, will  confer  a  double  favor  by  stating  in  their 
letters,  w.iere  they  saw  the  advertisement  responded  to. 

Letters  and  Letters. — Each  issue  bears 
witness  that  we  devote  several  pages  of  space,  and  a 
great  amount  of  time,  to  answering  the  questions  of  our 
correspondents.    Wc  would  say  to  our  new  subscribers, 


and  remind  our  old  one's,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
time-consuming  portions  of  our  editorial  duties,  and  in- 
form them  that  they  can  save  us  much  time,  and  insure 
for  themselves  a  more  prompt  attention,  if  they  will 
state  their  case  in  brief,  and  stop  when  they  arc  done.  A 
letter  like  this, — "  Dear  Sir. — Being  a  great  lover  of  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  I  presume  that  you  take  an  in- 
terest in  him  also.  This  is  the  first  question  that  I  have 
ever  asked  you,  and  I  hope  your  well-known  good  na- 
ture," etc.,  etc.,  for  two  mortal  pages,  at  the  very  end  of 
which  comes  the  question.  A  letter  like  this  is  laid  aside 
until  we  have  time  to  study  it,  and  find  out  what  the 
writer  wants.  If  he  had  written  "Dear  Sir. — Jly  horse 
finds  it  difficult,  to  open  his  left  eye  in  the  morning.  The 
lids  appear  to  be  glued  together.  What  is  the  remedy  ?" — 
his  case  would  have  been  comprehended  at  a  glance.  "We 
have  many  letters  which  we  can  not  answer,  because 
life  is  too  short.  Twelve  to  twenty  or  more  questions  on 
a  subject  would  require  a  treatise,  and  a  book  upon  the 
subject  should  be  procured.  Where  letters  are  received  by 
the  thousand,  it  will  be  seen  that  directness  and  brevity 
are  desirable.  Persons  writing  should  always  give  their 
name,  though  they  can  use  any  signature  they  choose  for 
matter  intended  for  publication.  Do  not  inclose,  as  is 
frequently  done,  25  or  50  cents  "for  information," — we 
have  none  to  sell  upon  such  terms.  Send  $5,000,  or 
nothing  but  a  postage  stamp,  which,  by  the  way,  too 
many  forget  when  they  ask  an  answer  by  mail. 

Our  Annuals  for  1S7©,  viz.,  the  "Agri- 
cultural "  and  "  Horticultural,"  are  beautiful  aud  valuable 
volumes,  which  should  go  into  every  household.  They 
cost  but  50c.  each,  in  fancy  paper  covers,  or  75  in  cloth. 

§ix-ajn<l-a-Haif  Subscribers  a  Mi- 
nute ! —  With  the  hard  times  among  our  western 
grain  growing  readers,  we  hardly  expected  the  circula- 
tion of  the  American  Agriculturist  would  hold  its  own 
this  year.  We  are  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  result. 
Instead  of  losing  old  readers,  they  are  renewing  gen- 
erally, and  bringing  along  many  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  Our  largest  receipts  for  any  single  day  in 
any  preceding  year  were  3,3G5.  This  year  we  have 
received  3,944  names  in  a  single  day!    This,  for  ten 

working  hours,  is  equivalent  to  OVER   SIX  SUBSCRIBERS  A 

minute! We  tender  our  thanks    to  all    the    kind 

friends  who  have  helped  to  secure  this  advance  in  our  list 
of  readers.  We  shall  be  thankful  for  a  continuance  of  the 
same  favors.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  the  year's  stock 
of  plans,  hints,  and  suggestions  for  the  summer  work 
on  the  farm,  in  the  Garden,  and  in  the  Household,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  on  another  page  that  the  Publishers 

continue  their  offers  of  fine  Premiums,  which  are  very 
desirable,  and  may  be  secured  by  a  large  number  of  our 
friends  during  this  and  the  succeeding  month. 

West  »uu  South. — A  long  article  from  a 
special  Western  correspondent  came  too  late  for  this 
month.  We  solicit  communications  on  practical  local 
topics  from  all  our  readers  at  the  West  and  far  South. 

Hfcw  York  State  Poultry  Society. 

— The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  11th  of  January,  at  which  time 
notable  changes  were  made  in  the  administration.  Those 
elected  for  the  current  year  are  T.  E.  Kingsland,  of  New 
York  City,  President,  M.  C.  Weld,  of  New  York,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  G.  H.  Leavitt,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Wm.  Simpson,  Jr.,  of  West  Farms, 
Treasurer.  Some  changes  were  also  made  in  the  list  of 
Vice-Presidents,  and  in  the  Executive  Committee.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  passed.  A  very  great  degree  of  harmony 
appeared  to  prevail  among  members  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  AH  communications  with  reference  to  the  So- 
ciety should  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  So- 
ciety.—A  more  satisfactory  exhibition  than  the  second 
annual  one  of  this  Society,  which  closed  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  25th  of  Dec,  has  probably  never  been  held  in  this 
country.  The  number  of  fowls  was  not  large,  but  their 
quality  was  excellent,  Light  Brahmas,  as  usual,  being 
largely  represented.  The  successful  exhibitor  in  this 
class  at  the  first  exhibition  again  received  the  highest 
honors,  a  result  mainly  due  to  the  system  of  feeding  he 
pursues.  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins 
were  shown,  but  the  display  of  French  fowls  was  meagre, 
no  Crcvecceurs  beiug  exhibited.  Mrs.  Sherlock,  of 
New  York,  was  awarded  first  premium  for  Houdans. 
Fine  Ilamburgs,  of  all  the  varieties,  were  shown  in  pro- 
fusion. There  were  several  coops  of  cross-bred  fowls, — 
first-class  birds  for  the  table.  Cross-breeding  should  re- 
ceive more  attention  from  breeders  than  has  hitherto 
been  given.  The  collection  of  water  fowls  was  of  great 
excellence.  A  pair  of  pet  Rocky  Mountain  goats,  a  cage 
of  different  varieties  of  diminutive  African  birds,  and 


trout  in  different  stages  of  growth,  attracted  much 
attention.  The  most  extensive  collection  of  fowls  was 
exhibited  by  the  President,  Mr.  Herstine.  They  were 
entered  for  exhibition  only,  which  is  commendable, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  by  officers  of  other  societies. 

Farm  "Wages. — M.  D.  Miller  reports  from 
Atchison  Co.,  Kansas,  the  following  average  farni  wages : 
W'heat.— 1S65.-3  bush,  per  week  with  board,  3l<  without. 
lS67.-2^  "  "  "    3M        " 

1369.-Cf4  "  "  "    iys 

Cokn. — 1865. — 5  bush,  per  week  with  board,  ty2  without. 
1867.—  S%  "  "  "    9?/t 

1869.— 15  '•'  "  "    18 

Is  not  the  additional  allowance  for  "  without  board  M 

far   too  small  ?       Let   us    have   many  correct   reports. 

How    to    Import    Stocli. — "J.  W.  H." 

Breeders  who  have  trustworthy  foreign  correspondents, 
that  will  select  and  purchase  and  ship  stock  for  them, 
may  import  with  little  trouble,  provided  the  animals 
come  consigned  to  careful  parties,  who  will  look  after 
them  on  landing ;  otherwise  stock  importation  is  trouble- 
some as  well  as  expensive.  Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Hughes  has 
established  a  depot  at  the  port  of  New  York,  is  prepared 
to  learn  the  wants  of  American  breeders,  and  import  for 
them,  selecting  the  stock  through  responsible  parties  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  each  shipment  being  accompan- 
ied by  an  especial  attendant.  The  animals  we  have  seen 
of  his  importation  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  were 
good  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

Enormons  Cattle. — Mr.  George  Ayrault, 
of  Poughkeepsic,  N.  Y.,  has  raised  and  fattened  four  bul- 
locks, which  arc  now  ripe  for  market,  and  have  been  sold 
toWm.  Laylor,  butcher,  of  Centre  Market.  They  are  6 
years  old— the  lightest  one  is  said  to  weigh  3,300  pounds. 
They  will  be  on  exhibition  the  first  of  February  in 
New  York  City,  and  butchered  before  Washington's 
birthday.  We  shall  take  pains  to  investigate  their  merits. 

Sundry  Humbugs.— If  there  could  be  a 
satisfactory  feature  in  this  whole  swindling  business,  it 
weuld  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  present  operators  are  aimed  at  those  who  are 
themselves  dishonest.  For  example,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  circulars  have  recently  been  sent  out.  offer- 
ing counterfeit  money.  Of  course  no  one  bites  at  the 
tempting  bait  but  those  who  are  willing  to  circulate  the 
"stuff,"  and  it  is  no  pity  that  they  loose  all  the  money 
they  send;  it  is  only  changing  gennino  money  from  the 
pocket  of  one  rogue  to  that  of  another.  Of  this  charac- 
ter is  the  new  scheme  of  the  "  Fovrth  (st.)  National 
Banking  Company  of  New  York."  The  operators 
claiming  to  be  president,  cashier,  etc.,  propose  to  send 
out  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  their  bills,  all  over 
the  country,  and  then  "fail"  about  next  May.  They 
offer  half  the  profits  to  those  who  circulate  the  bills. 
They  want  a  deposit  of  $10  as  security  from  those  who 
order  a  package  of  the  bills.  The  "Banking  House  "we 
found  to  be  a  basement  room,  with  a  cheap  desk,  two 
rickety  chairs,  and  a  boy,  who  said  the  "President"  and 
"Cashier"  had  gone  down  to  Wall  street,  and  "didn't 
say  when  they  would  be  back."  We  believe  not  many 
of  the  letters  to  this  concern  have  got  beyond  the  "  dead 
letter  office."  The  money  ought  not  to  be  returned  to 
the  dishonest  Eenders.  [The  genuine  Fourth  National 
Bank,  Nassau  St.,  Cor.  Pine,  is  one  of  our  best  city  Banks.] 
The  counterfeit  money  circulars  of  J.  P.  Waters  & 
Co.,  II.  Lotz  &  Co.,  Porter  &  Co.,  Clement  &  Co.,  etc., 
have  come  to  us  during  January  from  a  great  number  of 
our  readers,  some  of  whom  inquire  why  these  fellows 
are  not  stopped.  If  any  one  will  carefully  examine  these 
circulars,  they  will  sec  that  they  try  to  avoid  offering 
counterfeit  money.  They  really  send  only  fac-similes, 
which  are  merely  little  photographs  of  the  currency, 
worth  nothing  to  pass  as  money  of  any  kind.  The 
operators  are  very  careful  never  to  get  caught  with  a 

single  dollar  of  counterfeit  money  in  their  hands 

For  other  names  see  our  last  month's  humbug  column. 
As  fast  as  these  swindling  firms  are  detected,  their  letters 
at  the  Post-office  arc  stopped,  and  go  to  Washington. 

Even  among  the  twelve  Disciples  of  our  Saviour, 

there  was  one  Judas, — rather  a  consolatiou  to  christian 
people,  when  a  supposed  good  man  turns  out  to  be  a  vil- 
lain. There  are  Judases  even  among  our  Postmasters, 
and  the  counterfeit  money  swindles  have  helped  bring 
some  of  them  to  light.  Several  have  been  detected  in 
trying  to  obtain  counterfeit  money  for  circulation.  Of 
course  they  were  beheaded  in  short  meter.  The  Posf- 
oflice  Department  has  an  eye  on  several  not  yet  removed. 

Watson,  Graff  <fc  Co.,  Importers,  etc.,  (new  names.) 

and  also  G.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  "  Bankers  and  Receivers  for 
the  Shareholders,"  appear  to  be  still  stealing  simple  peo- 
ple's money  by  pretending  to  have  $200  watches  for  them 
from  Riverside  Enterprises,  and  Prize  Concerts,  which 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  $10  to  $13  cash  for  ex- 
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peases.  They  are  nothing  else  than  mean  thieves,  who 
eteal  from  the  ignorant  and  foolish,  and  usually  from  the 

poorest  class  of  persons The  Humbng  complained 

of  by  "Anonymous,"  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  class  discussed  in  these  columns Costly 

advertising  is  that  of  one  Taylor,  who  offers  to  send  a 
lottery  ticket,  sure  to  draw  a  first-class  prize,  worth  ever 
so  many  thousands  of  dollars,  to  each  of  a  million  or 
less  people  who  will  send  him  $1,  and  tell  their  neigh- 
bors who  bought  their  tickets  for  them.  As  thirty-one 
of  these  offers  went  to  one  small  Post-office,  he  proposes 
to  give  some  $60,000  for  advertising  his  business  in  a 
small  country  place — otherwise  he  would  keep  the  tickets 
and  draw  the  money  for  himself!  TvTicw  !  How  liberal 
some  of  these  lottery  dealers  are  I  Lloyd,  Semmes  & 
Co.  arc  nearly  as  liberal,  for  they  propose  to  give  $10,000 

to  the  fools  who   remit  them  $10  for   tickets To 

many  inquirers.  The  "Children's  Aid  Society !1  of  this 
city,  of  which  Chas.  L.  Brace,  19  E.  4th  street,  is  Secre- 
tary, VTm.  A.  Booth,  100  TTall  street,  President,  and  J.  E. 
"Williams,  Metropolitan  Bank,  105  Broadway,  Treasurer, 
is  not  a  humbug,  but  au  efficient,  valuable  Society,  doing 
a  world  of  good,  and  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  good 
people.  The  circulars  of  this  Society  returned  to  us  for 
inspection,  with  the  above  names  and  addreBses  on  them, 

are  genuine Beware  of  cheap  oils,  and  don't  invest 

your  money  in  "rights"  for  selling  until  you  know  just 
what  and  xoliom  yon  are  dealing  with.     "We  havo  several 
ingenious  circulars,  filled  with  great  pretensions,  and 
making  prodigious  offers  to   "agents.". ..  ...A  Salem, 

Mass.,  gentleman  sent  $1  to  Nassau  street,  New  York, 
for  a  "  Parlor  Steam  Engine,"  and  after  long  waiting  and 
writing,  got  a  circular  stating  that  the  thing  had  "  bust- 
ed," and  was  dangerous,  and  Mi  at  a  book  would  be  sent 
for  the  dollar.  It  finally  came—"  a  mean,  low,  paper 
covered  book,  worth  (or  costing)  about  10  cents."  The 
Boston  Magazine  should  be  careful  what  and  for  whom 

they  advertise Harris,  or  any  other  man,  who  offers 

to  send  for  $1  "  a  Silver  Cased  "Watch,  patent  lever  move- 
ment, hunting  cased,  full  jeweled,  and  warranted  a  cor- 
rect time-keeper,"  is  a  swindler.    So  of  the  "Ladies 

Watches,"  etc A  New  York  concern  offers  pay  for 

lists  of  names  of  persons  afflicted  with  certain  diseases. 
Pray  don't  furnish  them  as  a  guide  for  hurling  at  the  un- 
fortunates a  lot  of  circulars  of  "  Patent "  or  "Quack" 
medicines.  These  circulars  beget  anxieties,  and  false 
hopes,  and  medicine  gulping,  of  ten  thousand  times 
more  damage  to  the  patients  than  the  medicines  will 
ever  be  beneficial.     One  of  these  "agency  "   circulars  is 

a  fraud— nobody  at  the  place  advertised To  C.  M. 

W.j  aacl  other  inquirers.  The  "great  Doctors"  you  in- 
quire about,  and  all  other  advertising  Doctors,  are  hum- 
bugs. "We  don't  know  of  a  single  advertising  doctor  in 
whose  hands  wc  would  place  a  cent  of  money,  or  entrust 
the  life  of  a  friend,  on  any  account.  We  don't  speak  at 
random.  The  religions  papers  publishing  their  adver- 
tisements ought  to  "be  sent  to  purgatory — for  a  season. 

Fresh    Manure    for    Corn.— "Had    I 

better  apply  fresh  livery-stable  manure  broadcast  or  in 
the  furrow  for  corn  V— Spread  it  over  tho  whole  surface 
and  plow  it  under.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  put  a  little  well 
rotted  manure  in  the  furrow  or  hill,  to  give  the  plants  a 
good  start.  In  the  mild  climate  of  Tennessee,  by  draw- 
ing out  your  stable  manure  now,  and  piling  it  in  a  heap 
in  the  field,  covering  it  with  three  or  four  inches  of  soil, 
and  turning  it  once  or  twice,  it  will  fermont  rapidly,  and 
be  ready  to  appl}'  to  corn  in  the  hill. 

A.  Ton  of  Manure. — Several  have  asked 
what  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  "Gardening  for  Profit," 
means  by  a  ton  of  manure.  He  means  2,000  lbs.  He 
used  this  term  as  being  more  definite  than  load. 

Value  of   a  Yard fnl  of   Manure. — 

Mr.  J.  Townlcy,  Jr.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  calculates  to 
have  30©  loads  of  manure  in  his  yard  this  spring.  He 
feeds  IS  head  of  neat  stock,  and  3  horses.  They  eat  100 
bushels  of  "beer  grains"  in  winter,  and  50  bushels  in 
summer,  per  week,  besides  about  118  bushels  of  corn- 
meal  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  meal  and  grains  nro 
fed  upon  hay  and  corn-stalks,  cut  up  and  soaked.  He 
wants  to  know  how  much  his  300  loads  of  manure 
will  be  worth.— Wc  estimate  from  the  figures  given 
in  the  tables  in  the  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868, 
and  repeated  in  1800,  and  from  those  in  John- 
son's "How  Crops  Grow,"  that  the  manure  mado 
from  feeding  3,900  basnets  of  brewer's  grains  is  worth 
$590.23;  that  from  the  2<!stonsof  meal,  $18.02;  while 
(allowing  only  one  ton  nnd  ft  half  of  hay  and  stalks  to 
each  animal,)  that  from  the  coarse  fodder  will  be  worth 
$2*M05,  making  in  alt  $830.95,  based  upon  the  price  of 
Peruvian  guano,  when  it  was  $60  gold,  per  ton.  Wc 
have  not  estimated  the  value  of  the  litter,  forming  a  good 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  manure.  This  would,  at  ft  low 
estimate,  add  $170  to  the  value  above  stated,  making 
£1000  for  the  300  Joadw.     If  the  hay  consists  largely  of 


clover,  it  would  materially  add  to  this  valuation.  In. 
adding  fraely  litter  of  swamp  grasses,  leaves,  dry  mack, 
etc.,  tie  bulk  will  be  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
value  per  load,  bnt  the  aggregate  increase  of  value 
would  be  very  great— thus,  instead  of  300  loads,  worth 
$1,000,  with  these  21  head  of  stock  600  loads,  worth 
$1,500,  might  easily  be  made. 

Proceedings    of    the    Am.    l*omo- 

Iogical  Society.— With  commendable  promptness 
the  proceedings  of  the  12th  session  of  the  society,  held 
in  Sept.  last,  came  to  us  early  in  January,  in  a  well 
printed  volume  of  about  240  pages.  The  discussions  at 
the  meeting  are  given,  reports  of  various  committees, 
and  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  Every  fruit  grower  should 
have  these  biennial  volumes,  which  he  can  only  obtain 
by  remitting  $3  to  Thomas  P.  James,  Treasurer,  Phila., 
which  will  constitute  him  a  member  of  the  society  for  two 
years.    The  payment  of  $10  makes  one  a  life  member. 

Oeological  Report  of  the  Exploration 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  by  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden.  This  is  the  geologist's  account  of  a  survey 
made  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  (now  Col.)  Reynolds, 
and  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  and  gives  the  geological  features 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  region  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  had  but  au  imperfect  history.  An  admirable 
map  accompanies  the  report,  and  gives  at  a  glance  the 
geological  formations  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
country.  The  government  explorations  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  early  settlers  in  the  far  West,  and  we 
always  welcome  reports  like  the  present  as  evidences 
of  government  money  well  spent. — We  suppose  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  members  of  Congress. 

Ferrcts.-UF.  R.  E.,"  Cleveland,  O.,  writes  :- 
"The  article  iu  January  number  relative  to  Ferrets 
should  be  read  by  every  farmer.  My  good  friend,  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Kirtland,  keeps  a  ferret,  and  has  no  trouble 
from  mice  or  rats.  He  makes  a  pet  of  it,  as  he  does  of 
all  useful  animals  which  he  has  around  him.  He  keeps 
it  in  a  box,  takes  it  out,  and  gives  it  a  chance  to  work 
among  the  rats  from  time  to  time,  then  plays  with  it 
awhile,  and  puts  it  away  in  its  nest  again.  There  is  only 
one  trouble  in  keeping  ferrets,  and  that  is,  they  are  cross 
towards  children,  and  disposed  to  bite;  but  when  pro- 
vided with  a  box  or  pen,  and  there  kept,  except  when 
wanted  for  use,  no  trouble  ensues. 

Lilacs.— Mrs.  A.  C.  McCarter.  There  are  two 
or  three  varieties  of  Lilac  that  are  near  enough  to  red  to 
be  called  so  in  common  language.  A  poet  often  calls  a 
flower  by  any  color  that  suits  his  rhyme  or  meter  best. 


Special    Premium. — The     Elegant 

Picture  "  Dandelion  Time."  By  Mrs.  Lilly 
M.  Spencer. — The  name  of  Mrs.  Spencer  has  become 
familiar  throughout  the  country.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings,  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  The  publishers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  her  the 
beautiful  painting  called  u  Dandelion  Time,"  and  having 
issued  it  as  a  chroruo,  it  is  now  offered  by  them  for  sale. 
But  in  response  to  requests  from  many  who  desire  to  se- 
cure the  picture  without  paying  money  for  it,  we  have 
consented  to  offer  it  as  a  special  premium  for  subscribers. 
In  this  elegant  picture,  are  three  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy  babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland 
dog,  which  they  have  decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath, 
and  are  represented  out  at  play  upon  the  green  grass. 
The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life,  and  cannot  fail  to  delight 
both  old  and  young.  The  picture  would  prove  an  orna- 
ment in  any  home,  aud  be  a  most  beautiful  aud  accept- 
able present  to  make  to  a  friend.  It  is  13  by  IS  inches  in 
size,  mounted  on  linen,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube 
with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching.  Price, 
post-paid,  $0.00.  Wc  will  send  it  in  this  form,— for  10 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  30  at  $1  each.  The  price  of 
this  picture  in  a  neat  black-walnut  frame,  gilt  band,  is 
$0.  For  15  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  45  at  $1  each, 
wc  will  send  it  in  this  style  by  express,  carefully  boxed, 
the  receiver  to  pay  express  charges, 

riowor  Qnestions.-Mi-s.   "W.  G.  B.," 

Fort  Howard  (State?).  You  do  not  say  whether  the 
Fuchsia  dropped  its  buds  in  the  house  or  out-doors.  If 
the  latter,  it  probably  had  too  much  sun.    But  few  kinds 

will  bloom  in  winter Probably  your  season  is  not  long 

enough  for  the  Madeira  vine,  or  it  may  have  had  too 
much  shade...  The  Gladiolus  formed  one  new  bulb— 
sometimes  they  form  several.  The  old  one  always 
perishes.   The  little  bulbs,  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  smaller, 

will  grow,  and  in  time  produce  flowering  bulbs The 

Petunia  is  probably  an  exhausted  plant.  When  taken 
up  in  the  fall.  It  should  have  been  rut  back  severely.  The 
best  way  is  to  start  new  plants  from  cuttings  for  winter 


blooming  in  summer.    Old  plants  seldom  do  well The 

reason  some  Tuberoses  bloomed  and  some  did  not,  may 
be  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bulbs  were  kept 
the  winter  before.    If  kept  too  cold,  they  fail. 

Rest  Eg-gs. — C.  A.  Davis,  Berkley,  Mass., 
makes  nest  eggs  from  real  ones  as  follows  :  A  sufficiently 
large  opening  is  made  to  allow  the  shell  to  be  emptied  of 
its  contents.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  then  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  the  shells  filled  with  the  , 
mixture,  which  hardens  in  a  short  time.  The  result  is  a 
nest  egg,  perfect  in  shape  and  color,  and  still  serviceable  ■ 
if  the  shell  gets  broken  off. 

Oats. — E.  J.  Dobrel,  111.  Oats  do  well  on  sod 
land  plowed  in  the  spring.    Barley  seldom  does. 

A  Green-leaf  in  Trouble.  —  "Mary 
Greenleaf"  writes  such  a  pleasant  letter  that  we  are  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  print  it  and  an  answer,  which  would  be, 
of  necessity,  much  longer  than  the  letter.*  If  she  will 
get  Gray's  Lessons  iu  Botany,  and  read  them  apprecia- 
tively, she  will  understand  more  about  plant  structure. 
We  can  only  say  now  that  wc  call  plants  by  other  names 
than  those  she  first  learned  for  them,  for  reasons,  to  ex- 
plain which,  wonld  require  an  essay  on  nomenclature. 
Wc  acknowledge  to  being  one  of  the  "  dreadful  reform- 
ers," if  a  desire  to  be  correct  makes  us  one. 

Special  Premium. — XUe  Eiunelau 

Grape.— This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much 
attention,  being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  the  first 
quality,  and  ripening  some  time  before  the  Delaware.  It 
has  already  been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  promises  of  its  success  are  most  flattering.  It 
has  proved,  generally,  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety 
with  which  wc  are  familiar,  except  it  be  the  Iona.  It  has 
taken  the  highest  premium  for  quality  at  many  exhibi- 
tions this  fall.  We  are  convinced  that  this  grape  is 
worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much  iuierest 
in  seeing  its  -true  merits  developed.  We  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  Messrs.  Hasbrouck  Sc  Bushnell,  of  Iona, 
near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  who  have  the  original  stock  of  the 
vines,  and  a  very  superior  stock  of  the  young  plants,  to 
furnish  us  a  limited  number  of  No.  1,  aud  extra  vines  .- 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  them  as  premiums,  and  we  give  £- 
our  subscribers  the  benefit  of  our  large  purchase  by  fur-  j| 
lushing  the  vines  as  premiums  at  the  lowest  rate  per 
thousand.  We  furnish  the  Ame?'ican  Agriculturist,  with 
Fumelan  vines,  as  follows  ; 

1  copy  for  one  year  and  1  No.  1.  Eumelan  vine  for    $2.50 
4  copies  "    "       "      "    4        "  li  "      ki        0.00 

10      ll     "    "       "     "  10       "  "  "     "      22.00 

20       lt      "    ,l       "      "  20        "  "  "      l-      40.00 

We  will  furnish  an  Extra  quality  of  Mne,  as  follows  : 
1  copv  for  one  year  and  1  Extra  Eumelan  vine  for    $3.25 
4  copies  "     "    '  il      '"    4        "  "  M      "      12.00 

10       "    "    "       "      "    10        "  "  "      "      20.50 

20       "     tl     "       "      "    20        "  "  4i      "     65.00 

Or  we  will  give 
One  No.  1  Eumelan  vine  for  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 
Or  one  Extra    "  "       "  6  "  "      1.60    " 

These  vines  will  be  of  really  No.  1  and  extra  quality, 
and  will  be  6ent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  or  boxed,  by  ex- 
press, the  receiver  paying  express  charges  only.  Orders 
received  too  late  for  sending  this  fall  will  be  entered, 
and  the  vines  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the 


•  Ex-Squire. 


spring. 


-Please  send  your  address. 


Kerosene. — The  annual  report  of  the  N.  T. 
Fire  Marshal  for  1S69  shows  that  onc-teuth  of  the  fires 
last  year  resulted  from  the  use  of  Kerosene.  Ten  per- 
sons were  burned  to  death,  aud  thirty-five  more  or  less 
injured.  The  wonder  is  that  the  fires  and  casualties 
were  so  few  when  wc  consider  the  great  amount  of  dan- 
gerous kerosene  in  use.  Insist  upon  having  good  kero- 
sene, aud  the  dealers  will  provide  it.  Print's  Astra]  Oil 
is  so  good  that  we  have  placed  it  on  our  premium   list 

Weens. — A.  C.  Cook,  Iowa.     Wc  call  a  plant 

a  weed,  without  reference  to  its  utility  when  cultivated. 
Pine-apples  would  be  weeds  if  they  persisted  in  growing 
where  we  wished  to  raise  cabbages.  The  fibre  of  the 
"  weed"  scut  seems  strong— we  arc  unable  to  give  m  / 
opinion  as  to  its  comparative  value. 

Twin  Steers.— The  central  engraving  upon 
the  cover  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  pair  of  Durham  t\\  in 
steers,  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Barnes,  of  Mini  son, 
Geauga  Co.,  O.  They  arc  one  year  old,  weigh  2,100  lbs., 
and  took   the  first   premium  at  the  Ohi©  State  Fair. 

Cranhorrie.s.-(iJ.  C,"  Quiney,  111.  Cran- 
berries cannot  be  raised  with  success  unless  the  land  can 
be-  drained,  and  we  doubt  the  practicability  of  your  plan. 
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The  Punielan  tirafie. — The  venerable 
Dr.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  had  a  vine  of  the  Eumelan 
on  trial  among  the  first  of  those  sent  out.  On  Nov.  27th 
last,  he  wrote  as  follows:  "The  experience  of  the  past 
season  with  the  Eumelan  grape  has,  with  me,  heen  very 
favorable.  While  many  other  varieties  suffered  from 
mildew,  scorching  of  the  foliage,  and  impairment  of  the 
fruit,  this  variety  seemed  to  escape  from  any  unfavorable 
impression  of  the  unusual  season.  Its  growth  was 
strong  and  healthy,  and  it  ripened  its  three  hunches  of 
fruit  in  high  perfection  by  the  side  of  Delaware  vines, 
whose  fruit  failed  to  attain  maturity.  I  now  consider  the 
Eumelan  a  variety  of  much  promise. " — These  vines  are 
offered  singly  in  connection  with  the  Am.  Agriculturist  at 
the  thousand  price, and  as  a  premium  for  a  few  subscribers. 

Pyles'  Seedling. — An  apple  with  this  name 
was  sent  from  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  It  appears  like  a  good 
•keeper,  but  we  have  many  of  its  season  of  better  quality. 

Pi-«»it  Garden.— "Ex.,"  Lunenberg,  Mass. 
Cross  plow  the  piece  where  clover  sod  was  turned  under  in 
the  fall,  and  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  manure  and  plow 
again,  and  it  will  be  in  proper  condition  for  small  fruits. 

Cellar  Apples  is  the  name  of  the  fungus 
found  on  the  Red  Cedar,  and  sent  by  "Eureka"  from 
Lansing,  Iowa.    See  account  in  Agriculturist,  Aug.,  1S66. 

Boot  Pruning-.  —  "  J.  A.,"  Sunderland, 
Vt.  Root  pruning  is  done  when  vegetation  is  at  rest, 
either  in  the  autumn  or  very  early  in  spriug.  Probably 
the   curculio  caused    the  failure  of  your  cherry  crop. 

Freezing  Seeds. — A  correspondent  asks 
us,  what  is  the  use  of  exposing  peach  and  plum  seeds  to 
the  action  of  frost.  The  shells  of  these  seeds  are  com- 
posed of  two  thick  and  woody  halves  or  valves ;  the  germ 
can  only  force  its  way  out  by  separating  these  halves  of 
the  stone.  When  the  stones  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
come dry,  they  cohere  with  such  firmness,  that  the  germ- 
inating seed  is  not  able  to  part  them,  but  if  they  are  ex- 
posed to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  the  halves  usu- 
ally separate  with  great  readiness.  Should  any  escape 
the  action  of  frost,  they  are  carefully  cracked.  By  cover- 
ing the  seeds  with  earth,  tan  or  other  materia],  and  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  exposed  through  the  winter,  we 
imitate  that  which  happens  to  the  seed  when  the  fruit 
propagates  itself  in  the  state  of  nature. 

Peas  and  Strawberries.  —  S.  Payne, 
Jacksonville, Fla., tries  to  make  us  discontented  with  our 
lot  by  sending  peas  and  strawberries  picked  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Dec.  16,  We  shall  be  even  with  him  next  June. 

JLenion  Tree. — S.  Reynolds,  Kane  Co.,  111. 
Your  seedling  Lemon  will  bear  sooner  and  give  better 
fruit  if  budded.  The  operation  is  done  the  same  as  on 
the  peach  or  other  fruit,  at  a  time  when  the  bark  will  lift. 
You  must  have  buds  of  an  improved  kind.  If  there  is  any 
florist  near,  better  send  the  plant  to  him  to  be  budded. 

Strawberries  Mixing. — "  B.  S.  B.," 
Concord,  Pa.  Varieties  of  strawberries  "mix"  only  by 
the  runners  of  one  sort  reaching  over  among  and  becom- 
ing established  in  the  bed  of  another  variety.  Two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  as  3-011  propose,  should  be  wide  enough 
to  prevent  mixing  if  a  little  care  be  taken.  If  neglected, 
and  the  runners  of  both  kinds  be  allowed  to  root  in  the 
intermediate  space,  there  will  soon  be  confusion. 

Sanford  Corn. — Reports  from  several  cor- 
respondents in  various  parts  of  the  country  show  that 
this  is  an  early  and  productive  variety. 

©piton. — Mr.  James  Brittain,  Prospect  Plains, 
N.  J.,  writes  that  he  made  an  experiment  in  opium  cul- 
ture, following  the  proper  plan  of  gathering  the  exuda- 
tion from  the  wounded  capsules.  Judging  from  a  small 
experiment,  he  thinks  it  must  bring  $20  per  lb.  to  pay. 
As  the  wholesale  price  is  §12,  Mr.  U's  first  attempt  at 
opium  culture  does  not  look  enc-  .raging.  Let  us  hear 
from  those  who  have  tried  it  farther  South. 

Black  E£nof..— "  J.  L.  H."  The  finding  of 
insects  in  a  black  knot  no  more  prove  them  to  be  the 
cause  of  it,  than  finding  rats  in  a  corn-crib  prove  that 
they  are  the  origin  of  the  corn.  It  may  be  a  "philosoph- 
ical solution,"  hut  not  in  accordance  with  facts.  It  is 
just  as  well  settled  that  the  black  knot  is  caused  by  a  fun- 
gus, as  that  a  plum  tree  grows  from  a  seed.  The  remedy 
proposed— cutting  them  out  with  a  knife  when  first  form- 
ing,  is  the  true  one.    They  are  usually  left  too  late. 

Tlie  "  Grape  Culturlst." — We  regret 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Husmann  finds  the  support  of  this 
journal  insufficient  to  warrant  him  in  continuing  it,  un- 


less the  subscription  is  largely  increased.  There  should 
be  enough  engaged  in  grape  culture  to  support  a  journal 
devoted  to  their  specialty.  The  journal  has  been  ably 
conducted,  and  the  price,  $1  a  year,  very  low. 


Slany  Apples. — "  R.,"  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  in- 
forms us  that  "Henry  Garvcr,  of  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  raised 
this  year  on  a  branch  26  inches  long,  and  ^  of  an  inch 
thick,  20  Pennock  apples,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which 
was  (after  thorough  drying  in  the  house)  7^4  pounds." 

White  Grass.— "J.  L.  H.,"  Tuftonborottgh, 
N.  H.,  writes  that  "  White-grass"  is  taking  possession  of 
fields  and  pastures,  and  asks  if  salt  or  ashes  will  prevent 
it. — We  suppose  the  grass  referred  to  to  be  IIolcus  lanatus, 
the  Velvet-grass,  which  prefers  poor  soils  and  is  nearly 
worthless.  Enriching  the  land  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  better  grasses  will  probably  drive  it  out.  We  should 
look  for  no  good  result  from  any  specific  application  to 
destroy  the  grass,  except  so  far  as  it  acted  as  a  fertilizer ; 
hence  ashes  would  be  of  much  use,  and  salt  but  very  little. 

"The  Best  Tiling  in  the  World." 
— Many  recipes  for  remedies  come  to  us,  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  are  the  "  best  thing  in  the  world,"  for 
this  or  that  disease.  It  is  astonishing,  the  number  of 
people  who  have  tried  everything  in  the  world  and  found 
out  the  best.  We  very  rarely  publish  any  remedies,  and 
these  only  of  the  most  simple  kind.  There  is  altogether 
enough  "dosing  "with  drugs  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion without  our  encouraging  it.  When  we  see  the  dan- 
gerous remedies  published  by  some  of  our  cotemporaries, 
we  pity  those  who  try  them.  Every  intelligent  house- 
keeper has  a  few  things  at  hand  to  use  in  such  indispo- 
sitions as  will  not  yield  to  good  nursing  and  dieting,  as 
well  as  in  sudden  emergencies.  Doctoring,  as  such, 
had  better  be  left  to  those  who  understand  it. 

Pears.- "B.  S.  B."  The  Bloodgood  and  Bart- 
lett  will  doubtless  suit  you  for  very  early  and  later. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  may  be  cultivated  between 
the  rows  of  trees  in  a  young  pear  orchard. 

Papasiculteur.— A  Frenchman  calls  him- 
self a  Papasiculteur.  He  is  not  a  cultivator  of  Papaws,  but 
only  a  potato  grower.    Papas  is  the  Spanish  for  potatoes. 

Arbor    Vita?     ami    other    Trees. — 

"A Young  Housekeeper."  The  turning  of  the  foliage 
of  the  Arbor  Vitre  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  pruning  or 
other  matter  within  control.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
tree.  This  and  other  evergreens  are  best  transplanted  in 
spring  and  pruned  in  autumn.  The  questions  about  other 
trees  and  shrubs  can  only  be  answered  on  knowing 
whether  the  writer  lives  in  Maine  or  Texas,  a  bit  of  in- 
formation not  imparted. 

Creaky  Boots.—"  W.  L.  D."  finds  his  en- 
trance into  church  attracts  too  much  attention  on  ac- 
count of  his  creaky  boots,  and  asks  us  for  a  remedy.  The 
noise  is  caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  surfaces 
of  leather  in  the  soles.  It  usually  disappears  when  the 
boots  are  somewhat  worn.  Soak  the  soles  thoroughly 
with  warm  water,  and  while  wet  apply  a  liberal  coating 
of  oil  or  grease  and  dry  itiu.  This  will  add  considerably 
to  the  wear  of  the  boots,  and  cure  all  but  the  most 
inveterate  cases  of  creaking. 

Plowing  UBidet-  Clover  ©m  EBeavy 
Land. — Where  hay  and  pasturage  are  cheap,  the  prac- 
tice of  plowing  under  clover  to  ameliorate  and  enrich 
heavy  land  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one.  The  only  question 
to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  soil  cannot  be  rendered 
as  mellow  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator 
at  a  less  cost,  and  destroy  the  weeds  at  the  same  time. 
The  answer  depends  very  much  on  circumstances. 

Not  IVorway  ©ats.— The  sample  of  oats 
sent  by  John  Butler,  of  New  Lisbon  (State  not  given), 
are  not  Norway  oats,  in  onr  opinion. 

Steaming    Corn    for    Pood. — "P.    W. 

F.,"  of  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  asks  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  to  steam  corn  for  a  limited  number  of  pigs.  The 
question  is  rather  indefinite.  The  best,  when  a  barrelful 
is  wanted  at  a  time,  is  to  put  the  corn  (on  the  ear)  into  a 
pork  barrel,  and  cover  it  with  water,  putting  on  a  layer 
of  roots  to  keep  the  corn  down.  Then  run  the  flexible 
nozzle  of  the  steamer  into  the  barrel,  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  turn  on  the  steam.  If  there  is  no  steamer  on 
the  place,  and  a  less  quantity  is  wanted  at  a  time,  it  will 
answer  to  take  a  wash  boiler,  or  other  large  vessel,  and 
fill  it  with  corn  (on  the  ear),  that  has  been  soaked  in  wa- 
ter for  36  hours,  pouring  in  3  inches  of  water  and  stand- 
ing the  vessel  on  the  fire.  Cover  the  top  tightly,  and 
boil  for  half  an  hour  or  more ;  before  the  water  is  all 
evaporated,  remove  from  the  fire  and  cover  it  closely  with 


a  blanket  to  keep  it  warm.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  it 
will  have  cooked  itself  by  means  of  its  accumulated  heat. 

Bsaelcthorm  and   Gophers. — "  B  H.," 

Glenroy,  Iowa,  says  that  he  never  knew  a  Buckthorn 
hedge  to  be  injured  by  gophers ;  also,  that  insects  do  not 
trouble  it,  and  cattle  will  not  browse  upon  it. 

Brewer's  Grains  for  Poultry  Peed. 
— "I.  D.  R."  We  have  never  used  them,  but  think  they 
could  do  no  harm  fed  with  moderation.  If  the  experi- 
ence of  any  of  our  readers  bears  upon  the  subject,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  communicated. 

Color  of  Sefton  Pigs.— A  Rhode  Island 
correspondent  asks  the  color  of  Sefton  swine.  They  are 
white  and  black ;  sometimes  all  black,  but  more  often  all 
white— generally  white  with  black  or  smoky  spots. 

The  Taste  of  Turnips  in  Butter. 
B.  H.  Baldwin,  of  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  says  :  "When  cows 
are  fed  upon  turnips  or  cabbage,  the  taste  may  be  pre- 
vented in  the  butter  by  adding  about  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  a  solution  of  saltpetre  (1  oz.  to  the  pint  of  water)  to 
the  cream  pot  before  putting  in  any  cream,  and  stirring 
thoroughly  each  time  that,  cream  is  added."  This  is  his 
experience,  and  we  have  heard  the  same  from  others. 


Labor  per  Acre. — On  a  farm  of  800  acres 
the  late  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  paid  £2,000  per 
annum  for  labor— say  $12  per  acre,  In  gold.  Here  the 
same  labor  would  cost  at  least  $20  per  acre. 

The  Best  Time   to  Sow  Plaster.— 

This  is  a  question  we  are  frequently  asked.  We  would 
draw  the  plaster  when  the  roads  are  good,  or  when  there 
is  good  sleighing.  Then  sow  the  plaster  on  the  clover  at 
any  time  you  can  most  conveniently  get  on  the  land — the 
earlier  in  the  spring  the  better.  But  it  is  better  to  sow 
it  even  as  late  as  May  than  not  at  all. 

Shall  we  SowBarley  this  Spring? 
—If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  barley,  and 
your  land  is  well  suited  for  the  crop,  do  not  change  your 
system.  Barley  is  as  likely  to  pay  as  any  other  crop. 
But  if  you  have  never  raised  barley,  do  not  rush  into  its 
culture  simply  because  it  has,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  paid 
better  than  wheat.  Barley  requires  the  best  of  soil  and 
culture,  and  few  farmers,  who  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  crop,  would  be  likely  to  succeed  the  first  year. 

Boiled  Wheat  for  Cows. — In  many 
sections  wheat,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  cheapest  grain 
that  can  be  fed  to  stock.  We  have  found  boiled  wheat 
excellent  food  for  milch  cows.  When  wheat  costs  less 
than  $1.25  per  bushel,  give  the  cows  from  two  to  four 
quarts  each  per  day.  It  will  pay.  It  need  not  be  ground. 
Put  it  in  a  kettle  and  cover  it  with  water,  add  a  little 
meal,  and  boil  uutil  it  bursts  open.  If  the  pigs  get  a 
little  of  the  same  article  it  will  not  hurt  them. 

Cost  ©f  Keeping  a  Cow. — An  Eng- 
lish agricultural  paper  thinks  it  costs  £20  a  year  to  keep 
a  thorough-bred  Shorthorn  cow  in  food  and  attendance. 

■What   to  Bo  ■with   Farrow  Cows. 

—Feed  them  liberally  and  they  will  give  rich  milk, 
though,  perhaps,  not  much  of  it.  Let  them  have  three 
or  four  quarts  of  meal  a  day  through  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  do  not  stop  giving  it  them  when  grass  comes. 
As  soon  as  it  dries  them  up  they  will  be  fit  for  the  butcher. 

Will  it  Pay  to  HJse  Plaster  at 
$10  per  Ton?  asks  a  farmer  in  Wisconsin.  We 
cannot  say.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  soil.  Try  a 
little  on  clover  and  on  corn,  and  note  the  result.  On 
dry  upland,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  pay  well,  al- 
though $10  per  ton  is  a  high  price. 

Seeding-    E>own    -with     Barley. — Of 

all  spring  crops,  barley  is  the  best  to  sow  clover  and 
grass  seeds  with.  If  the  land  is  in  as  good  condition  as 
it  should  be  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  barley,  and  it  is 
sown  as  early  as  it  should  be,  clover  will  "catch  "as 
well  as  if  sown  on  winter  wheat. 

Marrowing  Manure.— Where  manttro 
has  been  spread  on  grass  land  during  the  winter,  it 
should  be  harrowed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  A 
few  warm  days  will  soften  the  upper  part  of  the  manure 
while  the  ground  is  still  frozen,  and  it  is  well  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go  over  the  field  with  a 
brush-harrow.  We  have  found  Thomas'  harrow,  which 
has  slanting  teeth,  a  good  implement  for  the  purpose.  A 
common  harrow,  turned  upside  down,  might  break  the 
lumps,  and  do  good  work.  At  any  rate,  if  the  field  is  to 
be  pastured,  do  not  neglect  to  harrow  it  in  some  way. 
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Substitutes    lor      "  HEucIc."— Swamp 

mnck  is  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposi- 
tion, la  the  swamp*  the  decomposition  is  exceedingly 
slow— when  dried  and  mingled  with  the  soil,  much  more 
rapid.  Any  vegetable  matter  may  be  used  in  a  manure 
heap  as  a  substitute  for  swamp  muck  or  peat.  Wood  mold 
is  the  closest  approach  to  it.  The  parings  of  wet  meadow 
land,  or  any  grass  sods  taken  from  the  fence  rows  or  sides 
of  the  road,  laid  in  a  heap  to  decay,  resemble  it  closely, 
and  both  these  articles  may  be  used  when  dry  in  the  sta- 
bles or  yards,  as  absorbents.  They  will  make  mad,  how- 
ever, if  they  get  very  wet. 

H;it  and  Straw  Gutter.— "J.  W.  B.,n 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  T.,  asks,  "  What  hand  machine,  for 
cutting  hay  and  straw,  do  you  consider  the  best,  and  least 
liable  to  get  out  of  order?'" — We  regard  the  Copper  Strip 
Feed  Cutter  as  decidedly  the  best  as  a  hand  machine,  and 
know  of  some  large  stables  in  New  York  City  where 
power  cutters  are  set  aside,  and  two  men,  in  an  hour's 
time,  daily,  entail  the  hay  for  100  horses,  with  a  large  sized 
Copper  Strip  cutter.    They  arc  extensively  advertised. 

T;m=l>:irlc  Aslies.  —  "L.  H.  C."  New- 
Madison,  O.  ,lAre  ashes  made  by  burning  spent  tan- 
bark  at  the  tan-yard  of  any  value  as  manure  on  still, 
clayey  land?" — Yes;  of  high  value. — "Will  it  pay  to 
haul  it  two  miles?"— Yes  ;  ten. — "What  crops  are  most 
benefited  ?" — Grass,  potatoes,  tobacco.  It  must  be  ap- 
plied according  to  the  crop — broadcast,  in  the  hill,  or 
upou    the  hill,  just   as  the  plants    break  the    ground. 

Rotary  Harrows. — A  "Subscriber,"  of 
Salem,  N.  C,  asks  for  instructions  how  to  make  a  Rotary 
Harrow.  The  only  implements  of  this  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  which  work  well  are  patented,  and 
upon  the  patented  device  their  usefulness  depends. 
They  possess  several  advantages  over  other  harrows,  in 
that  they  drag  evenly  on  side  hills,  cover  grain  very  well, 
smooth  down  the  furrows  in  sod  land,  make  a  mellow 
seed-bed  without  cross-harrowing,  and  tear  up  no  sods. 

Nutritive    Value    of  Beans.-'X." 

asks  what  quantity  of  small,  white,  old  beans  equals  one 
bushel  of  good  corn? — According  to  Wolff  and  Kopp'e 
tables,  given  in  Johnson's  "How  Crops  Grow.11  Field 
beans  contain  25^4  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  or  nutritive 
substances,  and  maize  contains  but  10.  On  the  other 
hand,  maize  contains  7  per  cent  of  fat,  or  oil,  and  beans 
but  2  per  cent.  It  is  safe  to  say  beans  are  worth  some- 
thing more  than  twice  as  much  as  corn  if  judiciously  fed. 

Soiled  Itcaus,  or    Beam-Meal, — We 

know  no  reason  why  boiled  beans  should  not  be  quite  as 
healthy  as  bean-meal  for  any  kind  of  stock  except  sheep. 

4*ood.    Crops    of    Potatoes    and  of 

Corn. — John  Kiernan  has  charge  of  the  farm  and  gar- 
den of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  on  the 
Hudson,  nc  sends  us  a  statement  by  a  civil  engineer  in 
regard  to  his  crop  of  Harison  potatoes,  which  certifies 
to  a  yield  varying,  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  from  400 
bushels  to  iJiO  bushels  per  acre.  The  total  yield  is  not 
stated.  They  were  planted  early  in  May,  in  hills  4  feet 
apart  each  way,  on  clean  land,  in  fine  condition,  culti- 
vated twice,  and  kept  clean  of  weeds  until  they  stopped 
growing.  The  corn  crop  was  planted  4  feet  each  way, 
dressed  with  top  manure ;  four  stalks  were  left  to  the 
hill,  and  70  bushels  of  shelled  corn  were  harvested.  The 
land  was  plowed  in  the  fall  and  again  m  the  spring. 

The  i'ow  "Fancy.'Mn  compliance  with 
the  request  of  a  correspondent,  we  publish  the  follow- 
ing measurements  of  this  animal  (pictured  in  our  Decem- 
ber number).  Length  from  base  of  horn  to  point  of 
rump,  0  feet,  7  inches  ;  length  from  centre  of  hip  bone  to 
point  of  rump,  1  foot,  G  inches;  height  at  hip,  3  feet, 
10'i  inches;  height  at.  shoulder,  4  feet ;  height  at  belly, 
from  ground,  1  foot,  8  inches;  girth  around  the  chest,  5 
feet,  2'4  inches ;  girth  around  the  belly,  7  feet,  2  inches  ; 
circumference  of  fore  'eg  below  the  knee,  5-?^  inches. 

How  <o  Malcc  it  Pay.- «W.  L.  C,  '  of 

Appanoose  Co.,  Iowa,  writes  that  he  needs  our  advice 
about  managing  a  40-acre  farm  to  make  it  pay.  (1.)  "How 
shall  I  arrange  the  buildings?  (2.)  What  kind  and  how 
much  grain  shall  I  raise  ?  (3.)  What  kind  and  how  much 
live-stock  shall  I  keep  to  consume  the  grain,  etc.,  to  best 
advantage?" — 1.  Put  the  buildings  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  farm  as  you  can,  having  due  reference  to  convenience 
to  the  highway,  to  water,  to  shelter  from  prevailing  cold 
winds,  etc.  Better  haul  crops  down  than  uphill  to  the 
barns.  Sand  3.  Keep  half  as  many  cows  or  beef  animals 
as  you  can  cut  and  cure  tons  of  good  hay,  and  fat  as 
many  beeves  or  twice  as  many  hogs  as  you  can  raise 
acres  of  corn  that  will  yield  twenty  bushels  or  more 
per  acre.     Keep  grade  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  Chester 


County  hogs.  Raise,  besides,  some  corn  fodder  for 
shoats  and  cows  in  summer ;  some  roots,  for  cows  and 
sheep  ;  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  When  your  land  is  in 
good  tilth,  raise  wheat,  taking,  at  first,  your  neighbor's 
advice  as  to  variety.  Let  your  sales  be  beef,  pork,  poul- 
try, and  wheat,  and  perhaps  wool  and  lambs.  Apply  all 
the  manure  to  corn.  Avoid  under  estimates,  and  know 
where  the  money  goes. 

Apples  lor  Minnesota.  —  The  State 
Horticultural  Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  Re- 
solved, That  the  following  varieties  of  apples  have  been 
found  worthy  to  he  recommended  for  planting  in  Minne- 
sota.— Dnchess  of  Oldenhurgh;  Haas;  St.  Lawrence; 
Price's  Sweet;  Fameuse ;  Golden  Russet;  Red  Astra- 
chan ;  Talman's  Sweet;  Te toffs ky ;  Saxton,  or  Fall 
Stripe;  Perry  Russet ;  Ben  Davis,  or  New  York  Pippin. 

Mixing*  Soil  wiaEi  Manure. — Heavy 
loam  or  clay  mixed  with  manure  in  a  heap,  has  a  tendency 
to  retard  fermentation,  and  may,  consequently,  be  used 
to  advantage  with  horse  or  Bheep  niauure,  which,  when 
placed  in  a  loose  heap  by  themselves,  ferment  too  rapidly. 
The  clay  will  also  hold  the  ammonia,  and  prevent  its 
escape  from  the  heap.  On  the  other  hand,  sandy  loam, 
or  sand  mixed  with  manure,  regulates  fermentation, 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  hog  and  cow  manure, 
which  is  of  a  sluggish  nature.  The  better  way,  how- 
ever, is  to  mix  all  these  manures  together  as  made. 

Exhibition  at  Cordova.- A  fair  will  be 
held  at  Cordova,  Argentine  Republic,  commencing  on 
April  17th.  Liberal  facilities  are  offered  to  exhibitors. 
Manufacturers  and  others  wishing  to  show  implements, 
machinery,  etc.,  can  obtain  circulars  by  applying  to  the 
Argentine  Minister  at  Washington,  or  to  the  Consuls  of 
that  country'  at  any  of  the  large  seaport  cities. 

CSeese  Witltout  a  Pond.—"  I.  D.  R.," 
asks  if  "A  small  tub  say  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
foot  deep  will  hold  sufficient  water  for  a  pair  of  geese 
during  breeding  time.'"  The  tub  specified  is  too  small ; 
give  them  a  tub  made  by  sawing  an  oil  cask  in  two,  or  a 
good  big  trough,  one  deep  enough  for  them  to  bathe  in, 
and  they  will  do  well  enough.  Wild  geese  and  China 
geese  require  ponds.  The  earlier  goslings  are  hatched 
the  better;  they  should  not  have  water  enough  to  swim 
in  uuiil  two  or  three  weeks  old,  for  they  get  chilled. 

Iee>House. — A  "Subscriber"  writes  to 
know  how  it  will  do  to  enclose  an  ice-house  with  three 
thicknesses  of  boards,  leaving  two  air  spaces,  instead  of 
the  usual  way  here  of  having  one  space,  and  that  filled 
with  sawdust  or  tan-bark.  He  thinks  it  would  be  more 
durable,  as  there  would  be  no  moisture  in  contact  with 
the  frame,  and  it  would  be  less  pervions  to  heat.  This 
plan  would  not  work  well,  because  there  would  be  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  air  in  the  air  spaces.  The  aim  in 
making  ice-houses  and  in  filling  them  is,  to  prevent  any 
circulation  of  air,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  a  non- 
conducting filling,  like  sawdust,  in  the  air  spaces,  and 
straw  or  wheat  chaff  under  and  around  the  ice. 

Shares'  Harrow  with  Steel  Teeth. 

—John  D.  Parker,  Adams  Run,  S.  C,  thinks  this  harrow, 
from  our  description  of  it  in  the  November  Agriculturist , 
would  be  "  Useful  in  their  rice  fields  for  breaking  up  and 
mellowing  the  sods  arter  plowing." — If  our  corre- 
spondent buys  one  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  it 
works.  The  old  Shares'  harrow  worked  well,  even  with 
cast-iron  teeth,  and  we  shall  he  disappointed  if,  now  that 
the  teeth,  or  more  properly  the  cutters,  are  made  of  steel, 
it  docs  not  prove  a  most  effective  implement  for  prepar- 
ing and  mellowing  all  kinds  of  sod  land,  or  for  covering 
peas  and  other  grain  when  sown  broadcast. 

JIang;y  IMgrs. — "M.,"  of  Champagne  Co., 
Ohio,  inquires  what  he  shall  do  to  prevent  his  pigs  be- 
coming mangy  and  pays :  "  They  are  well  fed,  well  bed- 
ded, with  wheat  straw,  and  the  pens  arc  cleaned  and 
bedding  changed  two  and  three  times  a  week,  and  yet 
some  of  them  will  become  affected. w — Mange  is  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  burrowing  and  breeding  of  a  minute 
insect  in  the  skin,  like  the  itch  in  man,  scab  in  sheep, 
etc.  If  pigs  which  have  it  or  have  been  exposed  to  it  arc 
washed  with  Carbolic  or  Cresylic  soap,  and  their  pens  and 
bedding  sprinkled  with  the  same,  acurc  is  easily  affected. 
More  than  one  application  might  be  required,  and  it 
would  be  best  to  wash  the  animals  al  an  interval  of  a  week. 

Faran  Waffes.-Prioc  ot"  Ay*l  Im- 
plements.—A  farmer  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  writes:  '-Some 
wholesome  truths  were  set  forth  in  the  December  Agri- 
culturist nndcr  the  heading.  'Farm  Wages  Must  Come 
Down.1  There  is  a  general  conviction  among  farmers 
that,  labor  must  come  down.  Some  of  us  are  already 
making  arrangements  to  do  without   hiring  so  much  as 


j  usual  the  coming  season  unless  there  is  a  marked  de- 
cline. We  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  and  are  so  far  from  the  factories  that, 
if  any  piece  gives  way,  the  freight  is  as  great  as  its  cost^ 
besides  the  delay  and  loss  in  that  way.  It  seems  as  if  tho" 
reputation  of  certain  classes  of  implements  and  farm  ma- 
chinery were  so  well  established,  that  if  the  manufactur- 
ers could  hit  upon  some  plan  to  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  at  first  cost,  without  employing  so  many 
agents  whose  commissions  the  farmer  has  to  pay.  they 
would  put  more  money  into  their  own  pockets.  There 
are  some  classes  of  machinery  that  it  costs  more  to  sell 
than  it  does  to  make.  Dealers' are  satisfied  if  they  get 
§2  or  $3  for  ordering  a  farm  wagon  that  sells  for  $100, 
but  must  have  $15  to  $-25  for  selling  a  reaper  and  mower, 
the  cost  of  which,  to  the  farmer,  is  $150  to  $200.  If  any 
reliable  manufacturer  would  advertise  to  ship  machines 
for  the  actual  sum  that  he  receives  for  his  machine,  after 
paying  agents  for  selling,  he  would  sell  more  machines 
than  he  can  do  on  the  prevalent  system. 

To  «et  Rid  of  White  Birches  with- 
out plowing  or  grubbing,  cut  in  winter  or  spring,  and 
feed  close  with  sheep  ;  or,  cut  about  mid-summer  (Juno 
20th)  close  to  the  ground  and  subsequently,  as  new 
ehooU   start  once  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

Veterinary  Instruction. — H.  O.  Fair- 
child,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks:  "  Will  you  inform  mo 
if  there  is  a  Veterinary  School  of  any  standing  in  New 

York  City,  or  State?1" There  is  an  excellent  one,  the 

N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  Lexington 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City.  John  Bnsteed,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  is 
President,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  cheerfully  answer 
questions  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  gaining  a  thorough 
veterinary  education  in  this  country.  This  is  the  only 
veterinary  school  in  the  country  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  has  any  standing  as  an  institution  of  science,  or 
has  the  confidence  of  educated  physicians  and  scientific 
men.  It  has  a  moderate  endowment,  very  interesting 
collections  of  anatomical  subjects,  etc.,  a  hospital  in 
which  animals  of  all  kinds,  not  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases,  arc  treated.  Dr.  Bnsteed  is  assisted  by  an 
able  corps  of  Professors  and  assistants. 

Sore  Month  in  battle. — A  correspond- 
ent in  Arlington  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  that  a  disease  is  there 
prevalent  called  Black-tongue,  Sore-tongue,  and  Sore- 
mouth.  Several  of  his  neighbors  have  lost  cattle.  The 
symptoms  described  are  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and,  ina- 
bility to  cat.  Our  friends  of  the  Veterinary  College  ad- 
vise a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid — say  1  to  5  drops 
to  the  ounce  of  water— washing  the  mouth  every  few 
hours,  allowing  a  little  to  be  swallowed,  and  follow- 
ing this  with  mild  tonics  and  food  that  will  not  irritate 
the  mouth.  Fluid  preparations  of  gentian  and  iron 
in  small  doses,  given  with  the  feed,  is  a  good  tonic  ; 
for  food  give  a  warm  gruel  of  oil  meal  or  wheaten  flour. 

Joint  Cora. — A  variety  of  corn  has  been 
shown  to  us  which  is  at  least,  a  curiosity,  as  it  produces 
an  ear  at  each  joint.  Each  of  the  several  stalks  we  saw 
had  from  S  to  12  cars  upon  them.  It  is  small  in  the  car 
and  grain,  like  pop  corn,  but  if,  as  is  claimed,  it  will 
yield  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  will  prove  valuable. 

How  to  Feed  Fowls. — Fowls  are  not 
fed  for  the  mere  sake  of  keeping  them  alive  and  healthy 
on  the  least  possible  amount  of  food.  We  wish  to  con- 
vert the  food  into  flesh,  or  into  eggs.  In  feeding  for 
quick  fattening  it  is  understood  that  the  poultry  should 
be  made  to  cat  as  much  as  possible.  Our  rule  for  feed- 
ing is  to  throw  out  the  feed  twice  a  day  as  long  as  tho 
fowls  will  run  after  it  and  no  longer.  We  are  told,  and 
it  is  our  own  experience  also,  that  fowls  thus  fed  will  eat 
considerably  more  than  if  they  can  go  to  a  feeding  box 
and  help  themselves  at  all  times.  We  want  the  fowls  to 
cat;  the  more  they  cat,  within  reasonable  bounds,  tho 
more  o\x'^  they  will  lay,  the  longer  they  will  lay,  and  the 
belter  condition  they  will  be  in.  Laying  fowls  should 
take  exercise.  If  they  can  go  to  a  trough  and  eat  at  any 
time  they  wish,  they  will  take  next  to  none.  If  tiiey  are 
fed  but  twice  a  day,  they  will  hunt  insects  and  wander 
much  more.  If  fed  soft,  feed  such  as  wheat  bran  mixed 
with  corn  meal  or  ground  oats,  they  will  he  hungryagain 
in  two  hours  after  feeding,  and  be  off  after  insect?,  rlr. 
Give  feed,  then,  only  to  adult  fowls  while  they  will  run 
after  it— soft  feedmorning,  whole  grain  at  evening.  Keep 
them  supplied  with  gravel,  lime  ^plastering,  or,  better, 
oyster  shells),  ashes  to  dust  in,  and  fresh  pure  water, 
some  meat  in  winter,  and  they  will  be  healthy  and  prolific. 

Worms  in  Morses.— J.  AY.  Bruce  of  Mass., 
nsks  for  a  cure  for  "the  small  intestinal  worms  in  the 
hors.\"  Give  drachm  doses  of  tartar  rmetic  twice  a  day 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  follow  with  a  mild  purgative, 
say  one  of  ep^ora  salts,  or  four  or  five  drachms  of  aloes. 
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The  Best  Way  to  Make  the  Best  Butter. 
$50  Prize. 

*  The  Proprietors  of  the  Blanchard  churn,  through  their 
agents,  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  American  Agriculturist  the  sum  of  Fifty  Dol- 
lars ($50),  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  practical  essay  on 
making  and  packing  butter.  The  conditions  are: 
The  essay  should  be  brief,  not  exceeding  15  pages  of 
foolscap  paper,  and  thoroughly  practical  in  its  whole 
character.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  Manual  for 
Butter-making,  not  only  to  instruct  the  novice,  but  to  be 
useful  as  a  source  of  valuable  hints  to  experienced  butter- 
makers.  It  should  include  the  management  of  the  milk 
from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  treatment  of 
milk  and  cream  in  the  dairy,  churning,  working,  salting, 
packing,  and  marketing  butter. — Each  essay  should  be 
nccompauied  by  the  name  of  its  author,  in  a  sealed  enve- 
lope, and  must  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  (245  Broadway,  New  York)  on  or  before 
March  10th,  proximo.  The  essays  will  be  submitted  to 
n  committee  approved  by  the  Editors,  to  be  hereafter 
announced,  and  the  prize  essay,  if  deemed  of  sufficient 
merit,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Some  Facts  about  XSiatter. — The  but- 
ter of  commerce  and  economic  use  contains  according  to 
Way:  Fat  (margarine  and  oleine),  82.70  per  cent;  cheescy 
matter  or  curd,  2.45  percent;  water,  salt,  milk,  sugar, 
etc.,  14.85  per  cent.  The  fatty  portion  or  true  butter  va- 
ries in  its  composition,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  two 
fats,  called  margarine,  which  is  a  solid  fat,  and  oleine, 
which  is  an  oily  or  liquid  fat.  Summer  or  grass  butter 
contains  about  40  per  cent  of  margarine,  and  GO  of  oleine  ; 
while  winter  or  hay  butter  contains  about  G5  per  cent  of 
margarine,  and  35  of  oleine.  If  butter  is  melted  at  a 
temperature  of  140"  to  ISO",  the  pure  butter  maybe  sep- 
arated from  the  cheesy  matter,  water,  salt,  etc.,  and  will 
become  solid  on  cooling.  If  the  pure  butter  stands  long 
enough  at  a  temperature  about  TO",  or  a  little  higher,  the 
solid  and  liquid  fats  will  separate.  Melted  butter  may  be 
cooled  to  006  before  it  begins  to  harden. 

Bjtnseed  Oil-Cake,  Oil-Cake,  Oil- 
Meal.— The  seed  of  Flax,  called  linseed,  is  valuable 
for  the  oil  expressed  from  it,  and  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  best  common  paints.  Vast  quantities  are 
annually  consumed,  the  seed  being  partly  derived  from 
this  country,  but  chiefly  from  the  East  Indies.  The  seed 
is  ground,  then  heated,  and  subjected  to  enormous  press- 
ure, which  frees  it  from  its  oil,  and  leaves  it  in  hard, 
rough  cakes,  romewbat  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  is  the  linseed  oil-cake,  or  oil-cake  of  commerce, 
and  most  of  that  made  in  this  country  is  shipped  to 
England.  It  is  of  high  nutritive  value,  and  the  manure 
of  animals  fed  upon  it  is  very  rich.  It  is  laxative  in  its 
action  upon  the  bowels,  if  used  in  large  quantities,  yet 
may  be  fed  freely  without  fear  of  putting  sheep  or  cattle 
off  their  feed  ;  on  this  account  it  is  well  to  mix  it  with 
the  feed  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  For  horses,  nothing 
is  superior  to  it  as  an  alterative  diet,  if  fed  in  small 
quantities,  say  a  pint  three  times  a  day.  It  gives  a 
smooth  coat,  and  loosens  the  bowels.  Fed  to  beeves,  it 
Should  bo  mixed  with  Indian  meal  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  oil-meal  to  two  parts  Indian  meal.  Fed  to 
sheep,  the  cake  is  usually  broken  up  into  a  coarse  pow- 
der, no  lumps  being  larger  than  the  end  of  one's  finger. 
The  secretion  of  milk  is  greatly  promoted  by  it,  and  if 
not  fed  in  too  large  quantities,  no  foreign  flavor  or  ojli- 
ness  is  imparted  to  the  milk.  It  should  always  he  fed 
with  bran,  corn-meal,  or  some  other  provender,  about  in 
the  proportions  above  named.  Its  nutritive  value,  com- 
pared to  maize,  is  as  28  to  10,  as  shown  by  analysis. 

Jflosr*  Fed  on  Cattle  Droppings.— 

Tape  Worms.— Tape  worms  exist  in  neat  cattle  as  well 
as  in  other  animals.  They  live  and  grow  in  the  intes- 
tines. Joints  capable  of  producing  great  numbers  of  eggs 
which  hatch  into  the  minute  creatures  that  finally  be- 
come tape  worms,  continually  break  oft*  or  separate  from 
the  parent  worm,  and  passing  through  the  intestines  arc 
"  cast  into  the  draught."  Hogs,  rats,  and  other  animals 
which  eat  filthy  food  are  likely  to  take  them  with  their 
food  into  the  stomach,  and  from  this  cause  comes  attacks 
of  the  disease  in  pigs  called  measles,  and  hence  we  have 
measly  pork.  This,  if  eaten  raw  or  not  well  cooked, 
will  produce  tape  worm  in  man  and  other  animals.  "  A. 
E.  T.,"  of  Missouri,  thus  writes,  describing  a  practice 
which  should  be  unequivocally  reprobated,  no  matter 
how  profitable,  as  dangerous  alike  to  mau  and  beast,  for 
the  reason  above  given :—"  The  Editor  who  *  Walks  and 
Talks '  once  stated  that  on  the  whole  he  did  not  think  it 
paid  to  cook  for  cattle.  Has  he  ever  tried  the  "Western 
practice  of  feeding  corn  raw  in  the  car  to  the  cattle,  and 
letting  the  pigs  cleanup  after  them,  feeding  the  shotcs 
nothing  else?    A  full  fed  steer  will  thus  fatten  or  winter, 


it  is  said,  one  or  two  grown  hogs.  I  have  never  seen  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  beef  and  pork  a  bushel  of 
corn  will  thus  produce.  "Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
make  the  inquiry  through  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Objection  maybe  made  to  the  practice  as  not  cleanly ; 
but  the  hog  is  as  much  a  crop  as  the  cabbage,  and  we 
feed  the  latter,  as  well  as  all  other  garden  truck,  on  the 
grossest  food."    Cabbages  do  not  feed  on  living  food. 


Bee  Botes.—  By  M.  Quinb-y. 


Apiary  for  Febrnary.— Care  of  Stock.— As'a 

general  rule,  disturb  the  bees  as  little  as  possible.  Raise 
hives  that  are  out-doors,  when  a  wyarm  day  has  loosened 
them,  and  sweep  out  the  accumulations  of  dead  bees  and 
fragments  of  comb.  Banger  from  protracted  cold  is  not 
over.  See  directions  last  month.  Move  such  as  are  to 
have  their  locations  changed  before  they  mark  their 
present  places  in  the  spring,  otherwise  the  bees  will  re- 
turn to  the  old  spot  and  be  lost.  Give  four  or  even  six 
feet  between  the  hives  nnless  crowded  for  room.  Hives 
painted  of  different  colors— light  colors  are  best,  because 
cooler— and  standing  with  the  alternate  ones  advanced  a 
foot,  will  be  found  serviceable  when  they  must  be  placed 
closer  than  four  feet.  Let  each  have  its  own  stand  rather 
than  put  all  on  a  plank  in  common ;  then  working  at  one 
hive  will  not  disturb  all.  Be  careful  to  shade  the  bees 
after  light  snows,  if  the  sun  comes  out  bright.  A  bee- 
house  may  now  be  set  up,  but  I  do  not  think  them  profit- 
able. They  crowd  the  hives  too  much.  True,  you  may 
make  artificial  swarms,  or  furnish  fertile  queens  two  or 
three  days  after  natural  swarming,  but  this  would  hardly 
balance  the  disadvantages.  As  this  matter  of  rearing 
queens  both  for  the  purpose  just  indicated  and  for  chang- 
ing native  swarms  to  Italian,  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, I  will  give  a  practical  method. 

Rearing  Queens.— Premising  that  you  use  the 
movable  frame,  make  a  number  of  small  frames,  as  near 
four  or  five  inches  square  as  maybe,  to  just  fit  inside  one 
of  your  large  ones.  Fill  with  clean  worker  comb — tl*rt 
which  has  been  frozen  is  the  best,  because  the  eggs  of 
the  moth  will  have  been  thus  destroyed— and  put  the 
large  frame  containing  these  small  ones  in  the  middle  of 
Bomc  stock  with  a  fertile  queen  from  which  you  wish  to 
breed.  Provide  also  some  small  boxes  on  the  plan  of  a 
simple  movable  frame  hive,  with  loose  top  and  rabbeting 
for  the  frames,  and  just  the  size  to  accommodate  three 
or  four  of  them.  When  eggs  have  been  deposited  in  the 
combs,  set  up  one  of  yonr  small  boxes  with  them  as  a 
hive  in  miniature,  and  confine  in  it  between  a  pint  and 
quart  of  bees.  They  will  immediately  construct  queen- 
cells,  and  may  then  be  opened.  In  this  way  any  number 
of  queens  may  be  provided. 

Buying  Bees.  —  The  present  month  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  and  move  bees  that  are  standing  out-doors. 
Sleighing  furnishes  good  transportation.  Look  out  for 
sufficient  honey,  and  plenty  of  bees,  and  be  careful  that 
there  is  no  "  foul  brood, "— bees  ought  to  be  seen  in  at 
least  five  layers  between  the  combs.  Stop  the  holes  in 
the  top  and  side  of  the  hive,  turn  it  and  cover  the  open 
end  with  muslin  or  wire-cloth,  fastening  with  carpet 
tacks.  If  more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  the  road,  some- 
thing stronger  than  muslin  will  be  required.  Bees  ought 
not  to  be  moved  from  a  cellar  or  warm  room  without 
allowing  them  tofly  foraday  in  fair  weather.  If  housed, 
bees  are  uneasy  and  begin  to  spot  the  combs  very  much, 
—set  them  out  for  a  few  hours  the  first  opportunity. 

Preparing  for  Spring.— See  that  everything  is 
ready  for  the  coming  year ;  hives,  boxes,  covers,  stands, 
and  roofs,  arc  to  be  made  and  properly  stored.  In  a  little 
while  spring  will  open  and  a  crowd  of  other  malter  will 
demand  attention.  Not  least  among  the  items  to  be  re- 
membered now  is  some  attention  to  the 

Study  of  tlie  Subject. — Ilowever  much  yon  may 
despise  the  nonsense  found  in  a  good  deal  that  is 
written  upon  bee  culture,  still,  there  is  hardly  a  thing 
printed  on  the  subject  which  a  man  really  interested  and 
in  earnest  can  afford  to  let  go  unread.  It  is  rare,  indeed, 
to  find  a  writer  uttering  such  unmixed  stupidity  as  not 
to  give  at  least  some  profitable  suggestion,  while  by  ig- 
noring the  whole  for  the  fault  of  some,  yon  condemn 
yourself  to  a  place  fifty  years  behind  the  times.  One  of 
the  most  profitable  books  to  study  is  Langs  troth's  "  Hive 
and  Honey  Bee,1'  but  I  would  advise  a  bee  keeper  to 
read  not  only  this  but  all  he  can  find  from  Huber  down  ; 
to  test  what,  he  reads  by  his  own  observation,  and  learn 
how  much  folly  and  wisdom  can  come  from  the  same 
mouth.  In  this  way  we  arc  made  teachable  and  critical 
at  the  same  time.  Now  if  this  work  is  to  bo  done,  let  it 
be  in  these  days  of  short  sunshine  and  long  leisure.  It 
is  brain  work  that  leads  the  world,  and  if^ever  our  spec- 
ialty is  to  command  the  respect  and  attention  it  deserves, 
it  rests  with  its  advocates  not  only  to  exhibit  its  merits 
in  successful  practice,  but  to  urge  its  claims  with  clear, 
well-informed  heads.    And  more  than  that,  if  your  vision 


extends  no  further  than  your  own  pocket,  be  assured  that 
the  hand  with  which,  if  at  all,  it  must  be  filled,  will  blun- 
der if  not  directed  by  a  disciplined  power  of  thinking. 

In-and-in  Breeding.— An  inquirer  asks,  4i  If  it 
is  not  well  to  introduce  strange  colonies  of  bees  into  the 

apiary  and  thus  escape  breeding  in-and-in. " 1  am  not 

aware  that  any  course  of  vigorous  experimenting  was 
ever  undertaken  to  test  this  point,  but  facts  as  well  as 
analogy,  certainly  favor  it.  It  is  so  generally  true  of 
other  animals  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  so  of  the  honey 
bee.  The  prominent  instance  we  have— the  cross  be- 
tween the  native  and  the  Italian,  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
principle.  The  hybrids  thus  produced  possess  superior 
qualities  in  a  marked  degree.  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
hybrid  will  prove  more  active,  hardy  and  industrious,  and 
more  inclined  and  better  fitted  to  defend  itself  than 
either  of  the  races  it  springs  from.  As  to  crosses  be- 
tween stocks  with  differences  less  strongly  marked, 
although  results  are  less  striking,  yet  they  point,  I  think, 
in  the  same  direction.  I  have  known  several  instances 
where  small  apiaries  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  other 
bees  for  a  number  of  years,  have  gradually  "  run  out," 
exhibiting  no  sufficient  cause  for  their  decay.  It  may 
have  been  no  other  than  in-and-in  breeding.  But  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  for  frequent  crossing  than  the  gen- 
eral law,  I  should  strongly  recommend  it  for  that.  Of 
course,  where  no  foreign  blood  is  introduced,  whatever 
weaknesses  or  defects  exist  in  your  stock  must  go  on  in- 
tensifying until  its  constitution  fails. 

I>o  the  "Workers  ever  Sting  tlie  Drones  ? 
— When  honey  becomes  scarce  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  the  drones  are  commonly  destroyed  ;  sometimes 
by  crowding  or  dragging  them  out  of  the  hive  and  some- 
times by  stinging,  but  neither  exclusively  or  at  the  same 
time.  But  there  are  certainly  occasions  when  the  work- 
ers do  sting  the  drones.  If  a  number  of  the  latter  were 
put  in  a  strange  hive  at  night — the  hive  having  a  fertile 
queen— there  would  be  none  left  in  the  morning. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  2. 

I  have  seen  enough  during  the  two  years  of 
my  occupation  to  convince  me  that,  of  all  the 
manures  I  can  get,  that  which  is  the  surest  to 
produce  a  good  effect  on  my  land  is  that  taken 
from  the  cellar  of  my  own  barn — where  it  has 
never  had  a  ray  of  sunlight  nor  a  drop  of  rain 
to  lessen  its  value.  For  instance,  the  strongest 
manure  that  is  to  be  purchased  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  ''Fish  Guano,"  the  refuse  of  the  fish-oil 
works.  It  contains  all  of  the  fish  except  its  oil 
and  its  water,  (both  of  which  are  of  no  value 
for  manure,)  and  from  its  odor  and  appearance, 
it  is  evidently  a  xevy  strong  ammoniacal  fertil- 
izer. I  have  never  known  it  to  he  used  without 
producing  decidedly  good  results.  Last  summer 
I  prepared  four  acres  for  winter  rye.  One-half 
of  the  piece  had  not  been  manured  since  I  took 
possession  of  the  farm.  On  this  I  spread  fish 
guano  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  ($30)  to  the  acre. 
The  other  half  had  been  well  manured  in  the 
spring,  from  the  barn-cellar,  and  had  produced 
a  strong  growth  of  corn  fodder.  The  seeding 
and  other  treatment  was  precisely  alike  on  both 
parts,  3*et,  in  earliness  of  sprouting,  in  rapidity 
of  growth,  and  in  ability  to  bear  severe  changes 
of  the  weather,  the  part  manured  from  the  barn 
is  very  much  better  than  the  other. 

The  most  important  question  for  me  to  con- 
sider is,  therefore, — How  can  I  most  cheaply  fill 
my  barn-cellar?— for,  in  filling  that,  I  shall  he 
accumulating  a  "working  capital"  for  future 
operations.  As  hut  little  is  sold  from  the  farm 
besides  butter  and  pork,  the  nutritive  elements 
of  the  manure  will  not  he  lost — as  they  would 
he  in  selling  hay  and  grain.  A  cord  of  manure 
is  spread  in  April;  by  August  the  corn  fodder 
that  it  has  produced  has  been  consumed  in  the 
stable,  and  a  second  (and  larger)  amount  of 
manure  is  carted  out  for  winter  rye,  or  for  the 
top-dressing  of  grass  land.  By  the  middle  of 
the  following  June  the  rye  lias  been  eaten,  and 
the  manure  mude  has  been  again  spread  upon 
the  land.  Tlie  manure  helps  to  make  tlie 
growth,  but  it  only  helps.     The  natural  fertility 
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of  the  laud,  and  the  contributions  of  the  atmos- 
phere does  much  of  the  work,  and  each  time  the 
manure  is  applied  to  the  ground  it  produces 
larger  crops,  and  these  crops  produce  in  their 
turn  more  manure,  so  that  we  go  on  with  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion,  and  the  more 
frequently  we  can  apply  the  manure,  (and  ap- 
ply it  to  rapidly  growing  crops,  which  are  at 
once  consumed,)  the  more  rapidly  we  can  turn 
our  capital  (making  a  profit  each  time)  and  the 
faster  will  our  substance  grow. 

This  reasoning  points  very  clearly  to  the 
"soiling"  of  the  farm  stock — of  which,  more 
hereafter — because  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion may  be  grown,  and  be  economically  con- 
sumed within  a  short  time.  Instead  of  spread- 
ing manure  over  the  whole  of  a  pasture  field — ■ 
getting  its  effect  slowly  throughout  the  whole 
season — we  apply  it  all  to  a  small  area,  pro- 
duce abundant  crops,  feed  these  out  as  soon  as 
grown,  and  return  the  manure  they  make  at 
once  to  the  land.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
use  the  same  fertilizing  elements  twice  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  Of  course  this  may  happen  in  pastur- 
ing, but  not  so  regularly. 

If  the  production  of  home-made  manure  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  a  farmer, 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  him  to  produce 
this  cheaply,  to  store  it  safely,  and  to  apply  it 
economically.  These  questions  all  had  much 
consideration  in  making  the  original  plans  for 
the  management  of  Ogden  Farm.  According 
to  the  recognized  value  of  stable  manure  in  this 
locality,  the  solid  and  liquid  excrement  of  a 
good  common  cow,  if  kept  under  cover — the 
cow  being  fed  in  the  stall  the  year  through, — 
must  be  worth  $50  a  year  ;  and  this,  added  to 
the  value  of  her  milk  (say  2,500  quarts,  at  5 
cents),  would  make  $175,  which  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost  of  food  and  attendance. 
Consequently,  if  a  thorough-bred  cow,  of  any 
race,  could  be  substituted  for  common  cows,  so 
that  the  calves  would  have  a  value,  the  fertiliz- 
ing of  the  farm  by  the  consumption  of  pur- 
chased food  would  be  attended  with  a  profit. 
This  point  being  settled,  the  next  was  to  decide 
on  the  kind  of  cows  to  keep.  Should  it  be 
Shorthorns  for  beef,  Ayrshire3  for  milk,  or 
Jerseys  for  butter?  The  Ayrshires  were  the 
first  dropped  from  the  list,  because,  in  keep- 
ing them,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  run  a 
milk  wagon  to  the  city  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
I  might  not  find  a  constant  market,  at  full 
prices,  for  my  whole  production,  in  a  place 
which  nearly  doubles  its  population  during 
three  months  of  the  year.  I  was  sorry  to  give 
them  up,  for  they  are  handsome  animals,  and 
abundant  milkers.  Shorthorns  had  the  at- 
traction of  the  possibility  of  getting  high  prices 
for  the  increase.  Mr.  Sheldon's  sales  of  Ameri- 
can animals  in  England,  at  fabulous  prices,  and 
the  $3,000  a  friend  had  just  paid  for  a  yearling 
bull,  made  me  wonder  how  it  would  seem  if 
Ogden  Farm  and  its  herd  should  ever  get  the 
reputation  that  brings  such  prices;  but  the 
temptation  had  a  streak  of  the  gambling  ele- 
ment in  it.  If  the  large  prices  were  realized,  it 
would  be  smooth  sailing,  but  if  the  carcasses 
had  to  be  sold  for  beef  prices,  and  the  cows 
proved  not  to  bo  of  "milking  families,"  it 
would  be  up-hill  work  to  build  up  a  herd  of 
these  heavy  weights.  They  would  probably  be 
less  valuable  for  milk  than  the  Ayrshires,  and 
New  England  is  not  the  country  to  make  beef  in. 
Isettled  on  the  Jerseys  for  t  lie  following  reasons: 

1.  They  are,  essentially,  butter  cows.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  make  more  butter  from  a  given 
amount  of  food  than  any  other  breed,  and   I 


know  that  the  butter  is  better.  It  "comes" 
sooner,  requires  less  working,  is  less  likely  to 
fail  in  quality  from  mismanagement  in  working, 
and  has  a  much  better  texture  and  color  than 
the  butter  of  any  other  cow.  This  "reason" 
is   important  to  all  farmers  who  make  butter. 

2.  I  have  a  good  market  the  year  round  for 
good  butter,  and  a  "fancy"  market  from  May  un- 
til October  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  express  com- 
panies, I  can  follow  my  customers  to  their  city 
homes.  This  argument  was  a  convincing  one 
in  my  particular  case,  and  its  force  has  been 
shown  by  the  fact  that  I  receive  for  my  whole 
production  75  cents  in  summer,  and  (after  de- 
ducting expressage)  G5  cents  in  winter.  How 
good  it  would  be  for  other  farmers,  must  depend 
on  their  ability  to  deliver  their  butter  to  cus- 
tomers who  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price 
for  extra  quality;  but  it  applies  more  widely 
thau  would  at  first  be  thought. 

3.  "  Alderney  "  veal  is  in  demand  in  Newport 
in  the  summer  at  an  extra  price,  which  helps 
out  the  disposition  of  surplus  bull  calves. 

4.  The  Jerseys  are  growing  in  favor  as  farm 
cows  as  well  as  for  family  use,  and  it  is  safe  to 
count  on  an  extra  price  of  from  $50  to  $100,  or 
more,  for  heifer  calves. 

5.  From  their  long  habit  of  confinement— 
having  been  for  centuries  either  tied  in  the  stall 
or  tethered  in  the  field,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
and  having  learned  to  thrive  under  the  treat- 
ment— they  are  exactly  adapted  for  soiling  in 
comparatively  limited  quarters. 

As  coins,  for  butter  only,  they  would  pay  bet- 
ter than  any  others,  and  butter  would  always  be 
sure  of  a  fair  market.  To  offset  their  high  cost 
(for  it  does  cost  frightfully  to  fill  a  dozen  stalls 
with  Herd-book  Jerseys),  I  had  the  chance  of  a 
good  sale  for  progeny,  also  at  high  prices,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  fancy  price  for  butter.  So, 
viewed  from  every  side,  the  Jerseys  are  adopt- 
ed, and  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  decision.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  manure,  and  not  fancy  stock,  was  the  point 
aimed  at.  The  Jerseys,  beautiful  animals 
though  they  be,  are,  in  the  case  of  Ogden 
Farm,  only  a  means  of  fertility.  Everything 
else  is  incidental  to  their  duty  of  conveying  a 
large  amount  of  food  into  the  barn-cellar,  re- 
taining enough,  as  it  goes,  in  the  form  of  butter 
and  calves,  to  pay  expenses.  The  object  being 
rich  land,  as  the  foundation  of  all  riches,  the 
ability  to  produce  the  largest  possible  crops  takes 
the  precedence  of  all  else ;  and  if,  while  the 
land  is  being  made  rich,  the  cows  will  barely 
pay  running  expenses,  the  operation  will  prove 
a  success;  of  course  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  do  much  more  than  this;  and  when  the 
farm  is  able  to  carry  a  full  stock  without  buying 
food,  the  income  will  be  as  large  from  these 
cows  as  it  could  be  from  any  other  form  of  farm 
industry  by  which  the  condition  of  the  farm 
could  be  maintained. 

If  I  had  only  known  early  in  the  autumn  that 
good  hay  could  be  bought  this  winter  for  $16 
per  ton !  I  would  have  bought  a  hundred 
steers,  putting  up  rough  sheds  to  keep  them  in, 
and  would  have  cut  and  steamed  (for  them  and 
my  present  stock)  300  -tons  during  the  winter, 
depositing  this  quantity  of  hay  in  my  agricul- 
tural bank,  to  be  drawn  out  at  a  future  day  at 
$25,  or  to  be  kept  on  hand  as  active  capital. 
But  then  what  glorious  business  farming  would 
be  if  we  could  always  know  how  prices  would 
range  three  months  ahead  ! 

1  am  cutting  and  steaming  about  three  tons 
a  week  now,  and  I  am  able  to  give  an  opinion  as 


to  the  result,  but  no  definite  figures  as  yet.  My 
apparatus  includes  a  very  neat  and  simple  sta- 
tionary engine,  of  the  Norwalk  pattern,  (which 
is  managed  by  a  corner  of  my  own  eye,  and  the 
whole  soul  of  Hinderck,  my  imported  German 
apprentice,  aged  fifteen  years,  of  whom  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  know  better 
tilings  as  he  grows  older,)  a  tubular  boiler  that 
is  just  a  little  too  big  for  its  work, — as  all  steam 
boilers  should  be, — a  Cummings'  Cutter,  and 
(for  the  present)  a  steaming  chest,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  only  5G  cubic  feet. 

"We  cut  a  week's  supply  of  hay  in  three 
hours,  and  while  that  work  is  going  on,  the 
whole  labor  force  of  the  farm  is  kept  on  the 
jump.  It  is  done  so  quickly  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  keep  a  steam-engine  to 
do  it,  until  we  recall  the  straining,  and  drag- 
ging, and  interruptions  of  our  last  winter  horse- 
power work,  and  consider  how  vastly  better, 
as  well  as  more  quickly,  the  work  is  now  done. 
We  are  using,  now,  about  equal  parts  of  two- 
year-old-hay,  which  was  not  very  good  when  it 
was  new,  and  has  not  improved  in  the  stack 
since  then,  and  "cured"  oats,  cut  green,  cured 
in  the  rain  and  fog,  and  both  mow-burnt  and 
mouldy.  It  is  altogether  an  unsavory,  smoky 
lot,  and  would  ordinarily  be  used  for  bedding. 
With  this  we  cut  a  little  corn  fodder,  the  whole 
being  chopped  very  short,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  in  the  operation.  Twelve  bushels  of 
this  chop  are  thoroughly  wetted  in  a  trough, 
and  mixed  with  ten  quarts  of  wheat  bran. 
Thirteen  such  troughfuls  are  packed  into  the 
steaming  chest,  the  cover  is  keyed  down,  and 
the  steam  is  turned  on  at  a  pressure  anywhere 
from  10  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  accord- 
ing to  the  accumulation  in  the  boiler.  At  the 
higher  pressure,  the  whole  mass  is  heated  up, 
and  hot  steam  forces  its  way  out  under  the 
cover  of  the  chest  within  tenor  twelve  minutes. 
With  the  lower  pressure,  half  an  hour  or  more 
is  required.  Wlienever  hot  steam  escapes  (scald- 
ing hot),  the  whole  mass  is  heated  up  and  will 
cook  itself,  (on  the  principle  of  the  Norwegian 
cooking  apparatus.)  The  chest  being  interlined 
with  sawdust,  the  heat  is  retained,  and  accom- 
plishes its  work.  Until  the  whole  mass  is  heat- 
ed up,  the  steam  will  be  greatly  cooled  off. 
Steam  at  60  lbs.  pressure  must  raise  the  hay  to 
a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  There  is  no  danger  of  bursting  the 
box,  as  a  very  slight  leak  is  sufficient  to  relieve 
it,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  woolen 
blanket  over  the  upper  opening  would  be  as  ef- 
fective as  a  stouter  cover,  if  it  is  close  enough 
to  prevent  too  rapid  cooling  off. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  steam  is  turned  on,  an 
odor,  as  of  baked  bread,  or  roasted  bran,  fills 
the  room,  and  this  odor  is,  of  course,  diffused 
throughout  the  cut  feed,  making  it  palatable 
If  possible,  we  keep  the  chest  closed  from  night 
until  morning, — always  for  two  hours  after  the 
steam  is  turned  off.  If  not  opened  for  even 
thirty-six  hours,  the  whole  contents  will  be 
found  scalding  hot. 

And  now  for  the  result.  I  have  fed  in  this 
way,  since  about  the  first  of  December,  all  of 
m)r  mules,  horses,  colts,  oxen,  cows,  and  ralvc  s 
— equal  to  forty  head,  full  grown.  I  never  saw 
the  best  hay  eaten  up  so  clean,  and  I  never  saw 
a  more  thrifty  lot  of  stock.  They  never  get 
anything  else  (save  grain  to  the  horses)  at  any 
time  through  the  day,  and  if  they  are  not  over- 
fed, the  only  thing  left  is  the  joint  bits  of  the 
corn-stalks.  Mould  and  mow-burning  are  eu- 
tircly  overcome,  and  I  believe  that  the  woody 
fibre  of  the  old  hay,  which  could  not  be  digest- 
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ed,  if  raw,  is  made,  to  a  large  degree,  digestable. 
As  to  tlic  quantity  eaten,  I  am  not  yet  able  to 
speak,  but  when  I  get  my  new  425  cubic  feet 
steaming  closet  ready, — at  the  side  of  my 
Fairbanks'  scale, — I  shall  be  able  to  report  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  consumed  per  week, 
which,  with  an  inventory  of  the  live-stock,  will 
enable  any  farmer  to  judge  whether  I  am  saving 
more  or  less  than  the  33  per  cent  that  the  advo- 
cates of  steaming  claim  as  the  economy  of  the 
system.  All  that  I  absolutely  know  about  it  is, 
that  my  stock  like  the  food,  and  flourish  on  it, 
and  that  my  manure  heap  was  never  so  uniform 
in  quality  before.  There  lias  not  been  a  case 
of  scouring,  nor  one  of  tendency  to  constipation 
since  I  commenced  steaming.  The  only  verdict 
I  can  now  give  is,  that  steaming  is  entirely  and 
easily  practicable,  —  whether  it  is  practical 
(whether  it  pays,  that  is),  our  friend,  Fairbanks, 
shall  decide  for  us  during  the  coming  month. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers— No.  2. 

BY  X  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTOR. 


One  lucky  farmer  in  a  thousand  maybe  able, 
by  good  fortune,  to  buy  just  such  a  horse  as  I 
would  have  him  own.  The  other  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  will  have  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning and  breed  him;  and  they  should  under- 
stand at  the  outset  that  there  is  a  wrong  way  to 
set  about  it — many  wrong  ways,  and  only  one 
right  way.  It  won't  do  to  buy  a  defective  old 
mare  (wind-broken,  sprained,  blind  of  one  eye, 
clam-footed,  or  club-legged,)  because  she  is 
cheap,  and  think  that  she  is  good  to  breed  from 
because  she  is  good  for  nothing  else.  From 
such  a  start  no  good  end  can  be  reached.  A 
good  thorough-bred  stallion  would,  no  doubt, 
get  from  such  an  animal  a  colt  vastly  better 
than  herself,  but  sooner  or  later  her  constitu- 
tional defects  would  be  sure  to  show  themselves 
in  the  progeny,  and  half  the  advantage  of  the 
sire  would  be  lost.  As  a  rule,  the  colt  will 
take  his  size  and  constitutional  defects  from  the 
mare — his  spirit  and  wiry  strength  from  the 
horse.  Hence  we  see  many  high-bred,  spirited, 
and  intelligent  horses  hobbling  about  the  coun- 
try, with  the  weaknesses  of  their  ill-chosen 
dams  suppressing  their  usefulness.  With 
sound  and  healthy  mothers,  these  horses  might 
have  been  the  very  best  farm  horses  in  the  land 
— as  it  is,  they  sometimes  turn  out  among  the 
worst,  their  extra  energy  and  "blood"  having 
only  served  to  wear  out  their  delicate  lungs  or 
limbs.  Nor  can  such  inferior  be  depended  on 
to  produce  valuable  horses  with  any  stallion — 
if  not  with  the  best,  surely  not  with  anything 
less  than  the  best. 

It  takes  fully  five  years  to  breed  and  raise  a 
horse  for  use,  and  this  fact  alone  makes  it  im- 
perative to  use  every  care  to  make  the  final  re- 
sult worth  the  time  and  money  expended. 

The  mare  need  not  be  a  beauty,  and  need  not 
be  fast,  but  she  should  be  roomy  in  the  barrel, 
wide  in  the  hips,  have  plenty  of  lung  room,  and 
good  bone — not  so  much  a  large  frame  as  a  firm 
one.  Bony  excrescences,  and  fatty  puffings  on 
the  legs  should  be  especially  avoided.  She 
may  be  as  largo  as  you  please,  and  had  better 
be  a  good  feeder  and  a  stout  worker.  Of 
course  all  improvements  on  this  type — in  the 
way  of  fine  head,  bright  eyes,  thin  ears,  silky 
mane  aud  tail,  sloping  shoulders,  high  withers, 
prominent  muscle,  and  broad,  flat,  "clean" 
lower  legs,  big  windpipe,  and  large  nostrils,  and 
thin  hide  aud  swelling  veins,  will  be  well 
worth  seeking,  and  worth  paying  an  extra  price 
for,  as  they  indicate  an  infusion  of  thorough 


blood,  which  is  an  advance  iu  the  direction  we 
are  working  for.  But  these  manifest  advantages 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  great  essentials  of 
a  sound  constitution  and  a  good  frame.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  defects  which 
cheapen  the  price  of  the  mare  without  lessen- 
ing her  value  for  breeding.  If  she  has  had  an 
eye  put  out  by  accident  (provided  the  other 
has  not  shown  a  constitutional  weakness  by 
going  blind  in  sympathy  with  it),  if  she  has 
become  knee-sprung  from  abuse,  (not  from 
natural  weakness)  or  has  even  had  a  leg  broken 
and  reset,  her  value  for  breeding  may  be  in  no 
wise  impaired.  It  will  usually  be  cheaper, 
however,  to  buy  an  animal  that  is  able  to  do 
good  service,  and  earn  her  living  while  she  is 
breeding.  To  sum  up  the  case  in  a  few  words, 
— If  the  mare  is  of  good  form,  is  iu  good  bodily 
health,  and  is  free  from  constitutional  defects, 
she  will  do  to  breed  from.  Defects  resulting 
from  accidental  causes  may  be  overlooked  un- 
less they  are  a  source  of  present  irritation.  De- 
fects that  have  been  inherited  are  quite  likely 
to  be  transmitted  ;  and  those  which  are  still  at- 
tended by  febrile  symptoms,  and  may  occasion 
pain  in  the  part  during  the  period  of  pregnancy, 
are  hardly  less  likely  to  produce  a  tendency  to 
weakness  in  the  corresponding  organ  of  the 
young.  The  mare  should  not  be  served  by  the 
horse  while  she  is  su fieri ngfrorn  soreness  of  any 
muscle  or  bone,  or  of  the  feet ;  and  she  should 
be  so  used  during  pregnane}',  that  causes  of 
local  pain  should  be  avoided.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  a  tender-footed  mare,  if  kept  in  a 
soft  pasture,  or  iu  a  stable  with  a  soft  clay  floor, 
and  never  allowed  to  hurt  her  feet  so  that  her 
attention  will  be  called  to  their  defects  during 
her  whole  pregnane}',  may  produce  a  colt  with 
perfectly  sound  feet.  This,  however,  is  only  an 
opinion,  and  is  as  unsupported  by  positive  evi- 
dence as  are  most  of  our  ideas  of  reproduction. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  mare  is  to  be  pur- 
chased. If  she  is  already  owned  on  the  farm, 
so  much  will  be  saved.  Iu  either  case  she 
should,  before  meeting  the  horse,  be  brought  to 
the  most  perfect  state  of  health  that  she  is  ca- 
pable of — having  enough  (but  not  too  severe) 
work,  generous  (but  not  too  high)  feeding,  and 
thorough  grooming.  Her  bowels  should  be 
kept  free,  and  her  kidneys  active.  When  she 
is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  work,  and 
not  until  then,  is  she  fit  for  breeding. 

So  much  for  the  mother  of  our  new  horse. 
Much  might  be  written  on  the  subject,  but  this 
is  all  there  is  room  for  here.  Those  who  desire 
more  definite  information,  as  all  farmers  should, 
must  go  to  the  volumes  for  it. 

Whatever  the  dam  is  to  be, — whether  she 
comes  up  to  my  modest  description  or  not, — 
the  sire  should  be  invariably  of  pure  blood.  This 
restricts  us,  in  this  country,  to  the  Arab,  the 
Percheron,  or  Norman,  and  the  Thorough-bred 
(the  English  race-horse).  I  know  that  I  am 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  Great  American  Idea, 
aud  that  letters  will  be  sent  to  the  Agriculturist 
office,  asking  why  I  have  not  included  the 
thorough-bred  Morgan,  and  the  famous  2.20 
trotters ;  and  I  can  only  meet  the  issue  squarely, 
and  say  that  the  thorough-bred  Morgan  is  a 
thorough-bred  mongrel,  and  that  the  fast  trot- 
ter is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  The  experieuce  of 
the  world — with  every  class  of  domestic  ani- 
mals—points directly  to  the  law,  that  no  certain 
improvement  can  be  made  unless  the  sire  is  of 
pure  blood.  My  mongrel  chickens  are  superb, 
but  they  are  from  a  pure  Dorking  cock;  and 
my  half-bred  pigs  are  very  fine,because  they  are 
from  a  pure  boar.  In  like  manner  may  we  go 
over  the  whole  range  of  farm   stock,  and  see 


how  indispensable  it  is  that  the  sire   must  be 
thorough-bred  if  sure  results   are  to  be  attained. 

I  am  not  now  considering  the  breeding  of  fast 
trotting  horses,  but  of  farm  horses — horses  of 
all  work.  Those  who  breed  trotters  have  but 
one  aim.  They  care  neither  for  size,  form, 
fineness,  nor  constitution,  save  as  these  help  to 
spin  the  wheels  of  their  spider-wagons;  conse- 
quently they  are  not  tending  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fixed  type.  The  Arab,  the  Norman, 
and  the  Race-horse  are  fixed  types,  of  long 
standing,  aud  with  the  same  power  to  transmit 
their  characteristics  to  their  offspring  that  the 
Herd-Book  Shorthorn  or  Jersey  bull  have — that 
is,  a  power,  when  coupled  with  a  low  bred  ani- 
mal, of  impressing  its  own  character  on  the 
progeny,  and  nearly  obliterating  the  character 
of  the  dam.  A  good  common  mare  may  or 
may  not  have  a  good  colt  by  a  trotting  stallion. 
By  a  stallion  of  pure  blood  she  almost  invaria- 
bly will  have  one  strongly  marked  with  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  pure  stock.  The  underlying 
principle  is  thus  stated  by  Stonehenge.  "  Like 
produces  like,  or  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor. 
The  trotting  stallion's  colt  may  resemble  his 
dunghill  grand-mother.  The  pure-blooded 
stallion  has  had  no  plebian  ancestors ;  the  colt 
may  resemble  any  of  them,  and  still  be  good." 

The  excellences  of  the  Arab  and  Norman 
horses  are  such  as  to  make  it  wise  to  breed  to  a 
pure  stallion  of  either  race ;  but  they  are  so 
much  less  common  in  this  country  than  the 
"  Thorough-bred  "  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not 
available  to  farmers. 

Of  the  Thorough-breds  Herbert  says:  "Of 
course  it  is  better  that  the  sire,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble, should  be  of  a  racing  stock  that  is  famous 
for  courage  and  stoutness,  such  as  any  of  the 
stock  which  trace  remotely  to  Herod,  Cade, 
Regulus,  Eclipse,  or  others  of  known  fame;  but 
thus  far  it  is  not  essential,  or  a  sine  qua  rum, 
since  every  blood  horse,  even  if,  as  Sir  John 
Fenwick  said,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he 
be  the  meanest  hack  that  ever  came  out  of 
Barbary,  is  so  infinitely  superior.in  stoutness  and 
quality,  both  of  bone  and  sinew,  as  well  as 
blood,  to  the  best  cold-blooded  mare  that  ever 
went  on  a  shodden  hoof, — that  he  cannot  fail  to 
improve  her  stock,  whatever  may  be  his  com- 
parative standing  among  racers.  All,  therefore, 
that  the  breeder  has  to  do  in  this  instance, 
(raising  work  horses)  is  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  horse  is  really  thorough-bred." 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  all,  for  some — not 
many — thorough-breds  are  vicious,  aud  some 
have  defective  feet,  or  a  tendency  to  go  blind — 
and  in  these  modern  times  the  stock  is  being 
permanently  injured  by  the  growing  custom  of 
short  races  for  very  young  animals,  which  re- 
sults in  a  weedy,  leggy  character,  that  it  would 
not  be  well  to  introduce  among  working  horses, 
though,  even  then,  blood  wUl  tell. 

The  best — the  very  best — sire,  is  a  sound  and 
good-tempered  thorough-bred,  of  the  class 
known  as  "  four-milers," — that  is,  horses  able 
to  run,  within  a  couple  of  hours,  three  heats,  of 
four  miles  each,  at  an  average  rate  of,  say 
1  min.  55  sec.  to  the  mile,  carrying  130  to  140 
lbs.  weight.  A  horse  that  has  retired  safely 
from  the  turf  after  such  a  career  as  this,  is  a 
treasure  to  farmers  which,  in  this  country,  does 
not  always  offer.  There  are  probably  a  dozen 
or  twenty  such  thorough-breds  now  standing  in 
the  United  States,  besides  many  more  not  much 
inferior  to  them.  And  if  any  well-to-do  fanner 
really  wants  to  raise  an  invaluable  horse  for  his 
own  use,  it  will  pay,  even  at  considerable  out- 
lay, to  send  a  good  mare  a  long  distance  in 
search  of  one  of  them. 
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The  Crested  Turkey. 

Among  all  domesticated  poultry  and  other 
birds,  so  far  as  we  know,  except,  perhaps,  Guinea 
fowls,  geese  and  swans,  we  find  either  natural 
crests,  or  a  tendency  of  the  feathers  about  the 
head  to  assume  extraordinary  shapes.  Among 
cloves  we  have  frills,  hoods,  and  crests ;  among 
fowls,  turban-like  crests,  and  mufflers  about  the 
throat;  among  canaries,  frills  and  crests.  Pea- 
fowls have  peculiar  crest 
feathers.  Pheasants,  beauti- 
ful and  diverse  crests.  There 
is  a  crested  breed  of  common 
clucks,  and  beautiful  natural 
crests  upon  several  wild 
species.  Among  the  various 
genera  of  wild  gallinaceous 
fowls  are  found  beautiful 
crests  of  very  different  forms. 
The  Curassow,  for  example, 
a  bird  of  South  America, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  turkey, 
has  a  superb  narrow  crest, 
capable  of  being  spread 
like  a  fan,  with  its  edge  to 
the  front,  and  depressed,  or 
folded,  in  like  manner.  So  it 
does  not  seem  an  extraordi- 
nary freak  of  Nature  that  a 
turkey  should  occur  with  a 
crest,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  varying  circum- 
stances under  which  our 
domestic  turkeys  are  raised. 

Iu  the  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Field  for  July  17th,  a 
gobbler  was  figured,  having 
a  crest  much  like  the  one 
represented  in  the  engraving 
here  given.  The  accompany- 
ing memoranda  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Tegetmeier,  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  other  reported 
crested  turkeys.  It  seems 
certain  that  they  have  re- 
peatedly occurred,  and  have 
received  so  much  attention 
from  poultry  fanciers  as  to 
have  become  at  different 
times,  more  or  less  establish- 
ed as  a  breed,  but  now  they 
are,  and  for  many  years 
have  been,  altogether  lost. 

The  specimen  represented 
in  the  Field,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  was 
said  to  have  come  from  Zanzibar,  and  to  have 
been  sent  to  a  Hamburgh  dealer  in  Zoological 
specimens,  by  a  collector  in  Africa.  It  is  of  the 
common  species  native  to  this  country.  How 
it  should  have  occurred  in  Africa,  is  strange. 
Kuowiug,  as  we  do,  the  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history  which  zoological  dealers 
usually  possess,  and  the  lack  of  accuracy  which 
characterises  their  statements  concerning  their 
animals,  even  when  truth  would  serve  their  pur- 
poses better  than  fiction,  we  respectfully  don't 
believe  a  word  of  its  having  come  from  Africa. 
\  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  this  interesting  bird  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Teget- 
meier, one  is  found  in  this  country  which  closely 
resembles  the  other  in  many  respects.  We  no- 
ticed it  as  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Poultry  Society,  and  again  at 
that  of  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Society, 
and  as  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  D. 
E.  Gavit,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains. 

The  cock  is  a  medium-sized  one,  weighing 


perhaps  18  or  20  pounds;  of  a  blackish  bronze 
color  upon  the  body,  fading  into  gray  below, 
and  into  brilliant  light  chestnut  bronze  on  the 
tail  and  wing  feathers,  these  being  edged  with 
broad  bands  of  black  and  white.  The  legs  are 
dark,  flesh  color ;  the  spurs  indicating  at  least 
a  l'|  2-year-old  bird.  The  carunculations  upon 
the  neck,  and  the  beard,  are  well  developed. 
The  crest  is  like  the  Hamburgh  bird,  "  of  a  dull, 
uniform  gray,  the  feathers  composing  it  being 
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soft  in  texture."  It  is  a  beautiful  appendage, 
adding  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  bird.  It  is  in  a 
measure  erectile  at  the  will  of  the  wearer, 
and  gives  the  gay  fellow  quite  the  air  of  a 
Broadway  belle,  with  her  extraordinary  chignon. 
We  hope  this  notice  may  elicit  some  positive 
information  from  disinterested  parties  who 
know  by  whom  and  where  this  bird  was  bred. 
From  all  we  can  learn,  he  came  from  somewhere 
near  Birmingham,  Connecticut.  The  parties 
who  sold  him  to  Mr.  Gavit  are  not  disposed  to 
be  communicative  in  regard  to  his  origin.  If 
he  lives  ho  will  be  bred  with  care,  and  we  hope 
and  expect  his  progeny,  some  of  them  at  least, 
will  take  after  him  in  this  beautiful  peculiarity. 
■  i  »t»    t-m 

Sheep  Require  Water  in  Winter. 

■ 
That  sheep  will  eat  snow  and  get  along  tol- 
erably well  without  water,  especially  when  the 
snow  is  light  and  clean,  is  a  good  argument  in 
favor  of  the  hardiness  of  these  patient  and  use- 


ful animals ;  but  it  proves  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  economy  of  compelling  them  to  do  without 
water.  In  our  cold  climate  a  large  amount  of 
food  is  required  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat, 
and  all  the  water  a  sheep  drinks  has  to  be  raised 
to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  heat  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  is  derived  from  the 
food.  Now,  it  requires  twenty-one  times  as 
much  heat  to  raise  a  pint  of  water  when  frozen, 
to  the  temperature  of  40°,  as  it  does  a  pint  of 
ice-cold  water,  not  frozen. 
Those  who  have  ever  under- 
taken to  melt  snow  to  wash 
with  will  readily  believe  this 
statement.  What  would  be 
said  of  the  farmer  who 
should  use  wood  or  coal  for 
such  a  purpose  when  it  could 
be  avoided,  and  yet  wood 
and  coal  are  far  cheaper 
sources  of  heat  than  hay  or 
corn.  When  we  compel  a 
sheep  to  eat  snow,  we,  in 
effect,  undertake  to  melt 
snow  by  burning  straw,  hay, 
and  corn  in  the  animal 
stove.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  feeding  ani- 
mals on  frozen  roots.  A 
sheep,  weighing  say  100  lbs., 
will  eat,  in  addition  to  a 
liberal  allowance  of  \\i\y  and 
grain,  10  lbs.  of  roots  a  clay, 
containing  nearly  or  quite  9 
lbs.  of  water.  Now,  before 
the  carbon  in  the  turnips 
can  produce  fat,  or  furnish 
material  to  keep  up  the  heat 
of  the  body,  it  must  first 
raise  this  frozen  water  to 
blood  heat.  A  flock  of  a 
hundred  sheep  will  drink 
nearly  two  barrels  of  water 
a  day,  and  there  are  few 
things  more  important  to 
the  economical  and  success- 
ful wintering  of  sheep  than 
to  see  that  they  are  con- 
stant^ or  at  least  frequently 
and  regularly  supplied  with 
water.  A  running  stream, 
brought  by  pipes  into  the 
barn-yard,  is  doubtless  the 
best,  but  when  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  water 
should  be  pumped  up 
fresh  for  the  sheep;  aud 
not  allowed  to  stand  until  frozen,  and  then 
the  surface  broken  and  the  ice  left  to  float  in. 
the  water  that  the  sheep  have  to  drink.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  would  pay  to  heat  water  for 
sheep,  but  certainly  it  will  not  pay  to  make  them 
eat  snow,  or  drink  water  with  melting  ice  in  it. 
Where  early  lambs  are  raised,  it  is  important 
to  provide  the  ewes  with  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water.  If  from  accident  or  neglect  sucL\ 
sheep  have  been  kept  without  water  for  a  day 
or  two,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  per- 
mit them  to  drink  their  fill  of  cold  water.  Wo 
once  lost  several  sheep  from  this  cause,  and 
have  since  heard  of  ruany  similar  instances. 
Take  the  chill  off  the  water  and  no  danger  need 
be  apprehended.  Suckliug  ewes  require  more 
water  than  other  sheep,  and  when  roots  are  not 
fed,  it  would  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to 
obtaining  a  good  supply  of  milk  for  the  lambs 
if  the  ewes  were  furnished  with  warm  water, 
or,  better  still,  warm,  cooked  food,  such  as  oat- 
meal and  brau  masb,   or  boiled    barley,   etc. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  74. 


The  winter  months  bring  me  a  good  many 
letters  asking  advice,  and  giving  useful  sug- 
gestions. I  am  always  glad  to  receive  them. 
One  man  gives  me  his  views  on  the  financial 
problem.  He  wants  more  greenbacks.  So  do 
I.  But  I  do  not  feel  certain  that,  if  more  are 
issued,  any  of  them  will  find  their  wa}r  to  my 
pocket.  I  think  he  and  I  have  a  better  chance 
to  make  money  from  attending  to  our  farms 
than  by  looking  for  aid  from  Washington. 
Another  farmer  writes  :  "  Your  '  Walks  and 
Talks '  are  all  good,  but  No.  72  is  ahead  of  any- 
thing yet.  After  reading  them  I  could  return 
to  specie  payments  or  withstand  a  financial 
crash,  and  still  have  pluck  left.  Tour  remarks 
did  me  good,  as  I  am  rather  deficient  in  pluck, 
but  am  improving  by  the  example  of  one  of 
the  pluckiest  of  wives." — There  are  many  other 
farmers  who  can  say  the  same  thing.  Nine  out 
of  ten  owe  their  success  to  their  wives.  The 
same  man  says — "  I  commenced  to  farm  because 
I  had  a  love  for  it.  I  love  it  still,  but  wTould 
love  it  still  better  if  I  could  make  more  money 
by  it.  *  *  I  follow  mixed  husbandly,  and 
try  to  do  everything  wTell — hire  more  help  than 
my  neighbors,  and  my  farm  shows  quite  a  dif- 
ference. Have  more  tools,  and  read  more  pa- 
pers than  any  farmer  in  town — had  rather  lend 
than  borrow.  Usually  board  a  boy  to  do 
chores,  but  this  winter  I  do  them  myself,  with 
the  help  of  my  eight-year-old  son,  who  takes  as 
much  interest  in  them  as  any  farmer.  I  always 
sleep  better  when  I  know  that  every  animal  I 
own  is  comfortable.  I  wish  every  farmer  in 
America  could  say  the  same.  It  would  add 
millions  to  our  wealth.  Have  not  sold  my 
grain.  I  had  concluded,  before  reading  your 
remarks  on  the  subject,  to  convert  it  into  beef, 
butter,  and  pork.  Pigs  are  very  scarce.  I  am 
wintering  four  sows,  and  expect  to  raise  pigs 
from  them  all.  Have  bought  a  thorough-bred 
Essex  to  cross  with  my  Chester  Whites.  I  think 
it  will  pay.  I  let  them  run  out  in  the  yard. 
Pork  is  bringing  15c.  to  16c.  per  lb.  I  had  some 
good  pigs,  but  not  heavy.  They  averaged  226 
lbs.  at  eight  months  old,  and  thicker  pork  I 
never  saw." — His  grade  Essex  will  do  better 
than  that,  if  he  will  feed  them  well  until  they 
are  three  months  old,  and  then  let  them  have 
the  run  of  a  good  clover  pasture,  and  a  pint  or 
two  of  corn  a  day,  with  the  milk  and  wash 
from  the  house. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  city  man,  who  writes : 
"  Though  not  a  farmer,  I  am  a  lover  of  farming, 
but  am  prejudiced  against  farm  life,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  liviug  on  and  working  a  farm 
is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  our  nature."  What  nonsense ! 
"In  town,"  he  continues,  "one  is  thrown  in 
contact  with  one's  own  kind,  and  through  the 
Library  and  Reading-room,  can  keep  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  current  literature  and  the 
history  of  one's  own  times,  while  a  farmer  could 
not  afford  to  buy  all  the  good  periodicals  and 
books."  In  conclusion,  he  thinks  that  "  liviug 
in  a  village  or  town  is  more  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  thinking  powers  than  living 
on  a  farm." — If  he  had  said  the  "  talking  " 
powers,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 
The  "  current  literature  of  the  day  "  is  not  the 
kind  of  food  I  should  prescribe  for  strengthen- 
ing a  weak  intellect.  The  study  of  "How 
Crops  Grow"  will  do  more  for  the  "thinking 
powers"  than  reading  a  whole  circulating 
jibrarv  of  light  literature.    The  young  farmer 


who  carefully  reads  Allen's  American  Farm 
Book,  with  a  view  to  practice  what  he  finds  ap- 
plicable to  his  circumstances,  will  find  more  to 
think  about  than  a  whole  regiment  of  dry  goods 
clerks  can  extract  from  the  sale  of  calico  and 
ribbons.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  city 
youth  may  know  more  than  a  farmer's  boy,  or 
a  farmer's  boy  more  than  a  city  youth.  It  de- 
pends on  how  they  use  their  time.  Both  have 
opportunities  for  study  and  improvement,  and 
it  will  depend  entirely  on  themselves,  whether 
they  become  intelligent  men  or  stupid  dolts. 
As  a  rule,  an  intelligent  farmer  becomes  more 
of  a  man  than  an  intelligent  shopkeeper ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  stupid  farmer  is  more  stupid 
than  a  frivolous  city  clerk. 

Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  man  who  owns 
twenty-three  acres  of  poor,  undulating,  clay 
loam  laud,  situated  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  City  of  Memphis.  He  pro- 
poses to  move  on  to  it,  and  intends  to  devote 
six  acres  to  small  fruits,  asparagus,  celery,  and 
cabbage ;  the  remainder  to  be  planted  in  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.  He  wants  me  to  tell  him  how  he 
can  best  break  it  up,  enrich  it,  etc.  Stable  ma- 
nure can  be  had,  in  large  quantities,  for  ten 
cents  a  load. — I  would  first  thoroughly  under- 
drain  the  land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  draw  out 
a  hundred  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  and 
plow  it  under.  Keep  the  surface  mellow  and 
clean  by  the  use  of  the  harrow  and  cultivator. 
Then,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
cross-plow  the  land.  The  manure  may  not  be 
sufficiently  rotted  to  allow  neat  work,  but  no 
matter.  Keep  working  the  land,  and  during 
the  hot  weather  the  manure  will  decompose 
very  rapidty,  and  will  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil.  This  will  beoue  great  point 
gained.  Another  is,  that  the  soil  will  become 
very  loose  and  mellow,  and  if  the  work  is  done 
properly,  millions  of  weeds  will  spring  up  after 
each  plowing,  and  will  be  destroyed.  In  short, 
what  I  would  do  in  such  a  case,  would  be  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  planting  anything  the  first 
year,  and  bend  all  my  energies  to  getting  the 
laud  into  first-rate  condition.  With  manure  at 
ten  cents  a  load,  I  would  make  the  land  as  rich 
as  a  hot-bed.  Of  course  I  have  no  idea  that 
my  friend  will  follow  this  advice.  He  will  be 
anxious  to  get  the  laud  into  crop  this  spring. 
With  the  exception  of  asparagus  and  corn, 
however,  he  would  certainly  make  more  by 
devoting  one  year  to  draining  and  preparing 
the  land.  Twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  borders 
of  a  large  city,  prepared  as  I  have  recommend- 
ed, would  make  any  skillful  gardener's  fortune. 
And  I  would  devote  every  dollar  I  could  spare 
to  drawing  out  manure  while  it  is  worth  only 
ten  cents  a  load.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  hard 
to  get  at  a  dollar  a  load. 

Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  young  Penn- 
sylvania farmer,  who  says  he  "  is  full  of  enthu- 
siasm in  his  vocation,  aud  willing  to  learn,  and 
believes  in  thorough  cultivation  and  super- 
thorough  manuring." — -This  is  an  excellent 
ground-work  for  success.  He  has  large  quanti- 
ties of  old  timber  on  the  farm  that  is  rotting 
and  going  to  waste,  and  he  wants  to  know  how 
to  make  it  into  ashes,  so  as  to  secure  the  great- 
est quantity  and  the  best  quality.  By  simply 
burning  the  wood  he  thinks  the  ashes  are  burnt 
up,  and  a  good  portion  of  them  lost.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  mistake.  The  value  of  ashes  con- 
sists principally  of  the  potash  and  phosphate 
they  contain,  and  these  are  not  lost  by  burning. 
If  the  wood  cannot  be  turned  to  any  good  ac- 
count as  fuel,  I  would  draw  it  into  piles  and 


set  fire  to  it,  and  then  spread  the  ashes  on  the 
land.  Perhaps  this  wood  may  be  used  for 
burning  limestone  in  a  rough  way  for  manure, 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  made  into  charcoal.  If 
this  timber  lies  on  low,  wet  land,  that  is  rough 
and  weedy,  I  would  first  dig  a  ditch  through  it 
to  get  off  the  surface  water,  then  remove  the 
old  wood  and  logs  out  of  the  way,  to  allow  a 
team  and  plow,  to  get  through.  After  plowing 
three  or  four  furrows  place  the  wood  in  heaps 
on  the  plowed  land,  and  keep  on  plowing  aud 
removing  the  wood  out  of  the  way  of  the  plow 
and  putting  it  on  the  heaps.  I  cleared  up  a 
rough  piece  of  laud  in  this  way,  and  made  it 
smooth  and  level  at  one  operation.  All  the 
tough  sods,  tussocks,  aud  bunches  of  rushes, 
etc.,  we  threw  on  to  the  heaps  of  wood  and  set 
fire  to  them.  In  this  way  we  got  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  charred  soil,  ashes,  charcoal,  etc., 
which  was  spread  on  the  land.  We  then  seed- 
ed it  down  with  timothy,  and  had  a  splendid 
crop  of  grass  on  land  that  previously  was  sim- 
ply an  e3resore  and  a  nuisance. 

A  Minister  in  Canada  writes :  "  Is  there  any 
amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  snow,  or  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  real  benefit  to 
the  crops  ?  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  heavy 
covering  of  snow  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  barn- 
yard manure.  Is  it  so  ?" — It  is  so  to  a  certain,  but 
quite  limited  extent.  Snow  contains  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  and  so  does  the  water  from  rain, 
dew,  and  fogs.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that,  on  the  average,  snow  contains  more 
ammonia  or  nitric  acid  than  rain-water.  Bous- 
singault,  indeed,  found  twice  as  much  nitric 
acid  in  snow  as  in  rain,  but  the  mass  of  testi- 
mony indicates  that  the^;t7-  centage  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  in  rain  or  snow,  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  quantity  of  water  precipitated. 
The  first  shower  of  rain  or  snow,  after  a  drouth, 
contains  the  highest  proportion  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid.  When  we  have  continuous 
rains  or  snows,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid  contained  in  them  becomes  less  and 
less.  Snow  has  been  called  "  the  poor  man's 
manure,"  aud  he  will  bo  a  poor  man  who  de- 
pends upon  it.  Still,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  year  is 
equal,  on  each  acre,  to  about  ten  pounds  of  am- 
monia, or  as  much  as  is  coutaiued  in  a  ton  of 
ordinary  barn-yard  or  stable  manure.  The 
trouble  is  that  for  want  of  underdraining  a 
large  proportion  of  the  water  from  melting 
snows  and  heavy  rains,  instead  of  soaking  into 
the  soil  and  leaviug  its  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  for  the  use  of  plauts,  runs  off  on  the  sur- 
face, often  doing  harm  rather  than  good.  My 
impression  is,  that  a  well-worked  loamy  soil 
absorbs  more  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere 
than  is  brought  to  it  in  snow  and  rain.  At  any 
rate  this  source  of  ammonia  is  worthy  of  the 
most  attention.  The  snow  descends  on  the 
poor  land  as  much  as  on  the  good.  We  cannot 
increase  the  supply.  But  the  amount  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  soil  is  under  our 
control.  The  more  we  pulverize  a  heavy  cak 
careous  loam,  the  more  ammonia  will  it  absorb 
from  the  atmosphere ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
this  thorough  working  of  the  land  will  develop 
the  plant-food  lying  latent  in  the  soil. 

A  farmer  in  Canandaigua  wants  me  to  tell 
my  "  experience  with  Essex  pigs  and  their 
grades."  I  have  kept  them  several  years,  and 
the  more  I  know  of  them  the  better  I  like 
them.  But  I  would  not  advise  him  to  buy  them 
in  hopes  of  selling  to  his  neighbors.  The 
Essex,  you  know,  are  black,  and  in  this  section 
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there  is  not  one  farmer  in  ten  who.  can  get  rid 
of  his  prejudice  against  color.  My  pigs  have 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Chase  and  I  have  bought  the  Maple-shade 
flock  of  thorough-bred  Cotswolds,  and  since 
they  arrived  here  they  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  Deacon  came  in  one  morning  and 
remarked,  "  Now  that  you  have  brought  such  a 
masnificent  flock  of  sheep  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, we  will  forgive  you  for  bringing  in  the 
black  hogs."  Now,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  pay 
$50  for  a  pair  of  young  pigs  and  have  an  intel- 
ligent farmer  like  the  Deacon  make  fun  of  your 
purchase.  If  you  wish,  to  be  on  good  terms 
■with  your  neighbors,  buy  a  Chester  White  or  a 
Jefferson  County  pig.  You  may  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  an  Essex  pig  will  do  more  to  improve 
the  quality  and  fattening  properties  of  the  pigs 
in  the  neighborhood  than  any  other  breed;  but, 
if  the  neighbors  wont  use  him,  what  is  the 
good  ?  Tou  may  tell  them  that  the  Essex  hogs 
dress  as  white  or  whiter  than  white  pigs,  that 
the  color  is  not  even  skin  deep — that  it  is  only 
the  scarf  and  hair  that  are  black.  But  it  makes 
no  sort  of  difference.  "I  hate  a  black  hog  any- 
way,"— said  one  of  the  judges  on  swine  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  ninety-nine  farmers  out  of  a 
hundred  would  approve  the  sentiment.  "  Why, 
then,  do  you  keep  black  pigs?"— Simply  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  white  breed  that  has  been 
kept  so  long  pure.  The  value  of  a  breed  con- 
sists, first,  in  its  possessing  the  form  and  quali- 
ties we  desire ;  and  second,  in  its  power  of  im- 
parting them  to  common  stock.  The  latter  is 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  quality.  A  pig 
that  possesses  the  former  without  the  latter  is 
worth  no  more  than  what  the  butcher  will  pay 
for  him.  The  handsomest  pigs  in  my  yard  to- 
day are  grades.  I  showed  a  pen  of  five  pigs, 
Essex  grade,  at  the  State  Fair.  Col.  "Weld,  of  the 
Agriculturist,  when  he  saw  them,  remarked, 
"  They  are  splendid,  but  they  are  not  thorough- 
bred."—"  How  do  you  know  that?"  I  asked. 
"  They  have  every  mark  of  the  Essex,  and  re- 
semble each  other  as  closely  as  two  peas." — 
"  They  are  too  good  for  thorougli-breds," — he 
replied,  and  lie  was  right.  This  fact,  however,  is 
not  generally  understood,  and  hence  the  ques- 
tions most  frequently  asked  are,  "  How  do  you 
like  the  Essex,  or  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Berkshires,  or  the  Suffblks,  or  the  Yorkshires  ?" 
— whereas  the  question  should  be,  "Which  breed 
gives  the  best  grades?  And  this  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  pedigree.  The  breed  that  is  the  most 
thoroughly  established  is  the  best.  The  only 
point  that  needs  to  be  urged  on  farmers  is  not 
to  recommend  this  or  that  particular  breed,  but 
simply  to  show  them  the  importance  of  using 
some  kind  of  thorough-bred  male— and  this  in 
all  cases,  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or 
pigs.  If  this  simple  idea  could  be  driven  into 
the  minds  of  all  our  farmers,  it  would  add  mil- 
lions to  the  value  of  our  farm  stock.  I  was  in 
the  Buffalo  cattle  yards  a  few  weeks  since. 
There  were  several  thousand  pigs  in  the  pens, 
aud  every  first-class  pig  in  the  yards  showed 
more  or  less  Berkshire  or  Essex  blood.  I  had 
an  experienced  butcher  with  me,  who  shares 
the  popular  autipathy  to  black  pigs,  but  ho  was 
forced  to  admit  that  wherever  the  Essex  or 
Berkshire  blood  showed  itself,  "  there  was  the 
pig  he  wanted."  A  great  many  of  the  pigs 
showed  Chester  White  blood.  They  were  good, 
strong,  thrifty  pigs,  showing  plenty  of  hone  and 
offal,  but  the  quality  would  not  compare  with 
the  Berkshire  and  Essex  grades.  They  would 
have  made  good  heavy  pork  if  they  had  been 
fatted  two  or  three  months  longer.  A  visit  to 
these  cattle  yards  would  do  a- farmer  gqpd.  The 


contrast  in  the  different  lots  of  animals  as  they 
stood  side  b}r  side  in  the  pens  is  most  striking ; 
and  I  could  not  but  ask  myself  over  and  over 
again,  ""Why  will  farmers  raise,  and  keep  for 
years,  and  attempt  to  fatten  such  miserable  ani- 
mals?"— A  good  three-months-old  calf  sells  for 
more  than  many  of  the  three-year-old  steers. 
There  were  two  four-year-old  Ohio  Durham 
steers  that  sold  for  more  money  than  a  lot  of  a 
dozen  "scallawags"  of  the  same  age.  It  is  so 
too  in  the  sheep  market.  I  bought  a  lot  of 
two  hundred  Michigan  Merinos,  three  and  four 
years  old,  for  $2.40  each,  that  the  dealer  said  he 
had  spent  considerable  time  in  selecting  from 
different  flocks.  At  the  same  time  I  offered 
$8.60  each  for  a  lot  of  Canada  sheep,  of  only 
half  the  age,  but  the  butchers  outbid  me.  Now, 
I  do  not  say  that  everybody  should  keep  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  but  I  do  say  that,  no 
matter  what  breed  is  kept,  we  should  keep  them 
well,  and  be  constant^  improving  them  :  other- 
wise there  is  no  profit  in  farming. 

As  long  as  people  will  pay  as  much  for  light 
oats  as  for  heavy  oats,  no  one  can  blame  farm- 
ers for  raising  the  poorest  variety  they  can  find. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  easier  to  raise 
poor  things  than  good  ones.  I  presume  the 
statements  in  regard  to  the  large  yield  of  Nor- 
way oats  are  true ;  and  if  I  intended  to  raise 
oats  for  sale,  I  would  sow  the  Norway,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  poorest  varieties  I  am  acquainted 
with.  In  England  and  Scotland,  where  oat- 
meal is  extensively  used,  the  great  aim  is  to  get 
heavy  oats,  and  the  price  which  they  will  com- 
mand depends  on  the  quality.  For  instance, 
when  a  bushel  of  oats,  weighing  40  lbs.  per 
bushel,  sells  for  60  cents,  one  weighing  41  lbs. 
brings  62  cents.  And  every  additional  pound 
per  bushel  adds  2  cents  to  their  market  value, 
while  every  pound  per  bushel  uuder  40  lbs.  de- 
ducts 2  cents  from  their  value.  So  that  a  bushel 
of  oats  weighiug  only  25  lbs.  would  be  worth 
but  30  cents,  while  a  bushel  weighing  50  lbs. 
would  be  worth  80  cents.  Professor  S.  W. 
Johnson,  in  the  American  Agricultural  Annual 
for  1867,  gives  the  results  of  Midler's  analyses 
of  four  samples  of  oats,  the  heaviest  of  which 
weighed  45.8  lbs.  per  bushel,  aud  the  lightest 
28.8  lbs.  The  latter  contained  of  water,  husk, 
and  ash,  31  per  cent,  and  the  former  not  quite 
22  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  heav}r  oats 
contained  over  78  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter, 
and  the  light  oats  only  69  per  cent.  The  heavy 
oats  contained  593|4  per  cent  of  starch,  and  the 
light  oats  only  5V\i  per  cent.  According  to 
this,  if  a  bushel  (34  lbs.)  of  the  heavy  oats  is 
worth  60  cents,  a  bushel  (34  lbs.)  of  the  light 
oats  is  worth  only  53  cents.  He  gives  also  an- 
other experiment  in  flouring  light  and  heavy 
rye  on  a  large  scale.  100  lbs.  of  heavy  rye  gave 
10  lbs.  more  flour  and  7  lbs.  less  bran  than  the 
light  rye.  Millers  understand  this  matter,  aud 
will  pay,  weight  for  weight,  much  more  for 
good  heavy  wheat  than  for  a  poor,  light  Sample; 
but  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  produce  deal- 
ers make  comparatively  little  difference  in  the 
price  of  oats  when  sold  by  weight. 
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Dr.  Miles  made  some  interesting  experiments 
last  year,  on  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 


farm,  with  eight  varieties  of  oats.  The  results 
of  which  are  shown  in  the  table  just  given. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  were  from  seed  imported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  two  English  varieties,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  fall  off  nearly  13  lbs.  in  the  weight  per 
bushel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  of  this  is  due  to  soil,  culture  and  climate, 
aud  how  much  to  the  want  of  the  thorough  use 
of  the  fanniug-mill.  I  raised  about  five  bushels 
of  the  Excelsior  oats  last  year,  and  I  think  by 
running  them  two  or  three  times  through  a 
good  fanning-mill,  and  then  through  what  they 
call  in  England  a  "  heaver," — that  is,  a  fanning- 
mill  with  a  strong  blast  and  no  sieves, — I  could 
get  out  a  bushel  that  would  weigh  as  much  as 
the  sample  received  from  Eugland.  In  my 
case  the  Excelsior  were  greatly  superior,  in 
yield  and  quality,  to  the  common  oats  grown  in 
the  same  field,  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
ceiving precisely  the  same  treatment.  The 
straw  was  stiffer  and  taller,  aud  throughout  the 
season  you  could  see  the  difference  to  a  row  by 
the  dark  color,  broad  leaves,  and  more  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  the  Excelsior.  I  did  not  try  the 
Somerset.  Iu  the  ipchigan  trial  it  gave  by  far 
the  largest  yield  per  acre,  but  it  weighed  only 
31  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  Brooks',  we  believe,  is  a 
Michigan  variety.  The  Surprise  was  sown  in 
an  orchard,  and  the  trees  injured  the  crop,  "  so 
that  the  yield  does  not  fairly  represent  the  value 
of  the  variety."  The  weight  per  bushel  indi- 
cates a  high  quality.  The  Norway  makes  a 
very  poor  show,  both  in  j-ield  and  quality.  The 
seed  was  received  from  a  firm  in  New  York, 
and  contained  a  quantity  of  foul  seeds,  which 
were  picked  out  by  hand.  The  oats  were  not 
sown  until  the  11th  of  May,  and  this  late  sow- 
ing may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
poor  result.  Our  seasons  are  so  short  that  a 
week  or  ten  days  delay  in  sowing,  not  uufre- 
quently  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  poor  crop  of  oats. 

There  are  so  few  experiments  made  in  this 
country,  that  we  have  .to  be  veiy  thankful  to 
any  one  who  will  furnish  us  any  carefully  ascer- 
tained facts;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
above  trial  was  not  made  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
that  all  the  plots  were  not  of  the  same  size,  aud 
on  the  same  laud,  and  sown  at  the  same  time. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  furnish 
our  Agricultural  Colleges  with  seed  enough  to 
make  such  experiments  entirely  satisfactory. 


Glass-Covered  Run  for  Early  Chickens. 

It  is  a  great  object  with  breeders  of  choice 
fowls  to  have  a  few  broods,  at  least,  of  very 
early  chickens.  If  these  do  well,  they  will 
probably  be  the  prize-winners  at  the  fall  shows, 
or  they  will  be  ready  for  use,  if  for  market,  as 
broilers,  in  May  and  June,  when  prices  are  the 
highest,  or  the  pullets  will  be  laying  from  Sep- 
tember, or  earlier,  to  Christmas,  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  high.  To  raise  early  broods  with 
success,  the  chickens  must  have  no  pullbncks, 
but  a  steady  healthy  growth  from  first  to  last. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  get  the  eggs  hatched,  and 
to  rear  the  chickens  until  they  arc  a  week  old, 
but  then  commences  a  series  of  trials  which 
few  early  broods  live  through  in  common 
hands.  In  June,  the  old  hen,  left  uucooped, 
will  take  care  of  her  brood  almost  without  care 
from  us,  and  with  little  feed,  and  the  chicks 
grow  and  thrive,  but  in  February  and  March 
the  case  is  different.  At  hatching,  the  greater 
part  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  fills  the  stomach  ot 
the  chicken,  and  is  gradually  ahsorbed  as  food, 
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so  that  the  first  day  it  needs  no  food,  the  next 
day  but  little,  and  it  is  only  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  that  the  little  things  experience  real 
hunger  when  deprived  of  food.  This  period 
come3  sooner  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather, 
and  quicker,  too,  if  they  are  not  properly 
brooded.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
chickens  warm  and  dry.  They  should  have 
clean  coops,  and  a  clean,  dry,  sunny  run.  These 
requisites  are  very  conveniently  provided  by 
UBing  hot-bed  sashes  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the    accompanying    engraving.      Three    large 


gram  (Sg.  2).  This,  if  covered  with  warm  ma- 
nure, packed  above  it,  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  earth,  will  warm  through  and  give 
a  very  pleasant  place  for  the  chickens  to  run 
under  in  cool  weather.  When  the  weather  be- 
comes warmer  the  manure  will  have  lost  its  heat. 


Clod  Crushers. 


Fig.  1. — CHICKEN-RUN  AND    COOP, 

hot-bed  sashes  cover  a  space  of  about  72  square 
feet,  abundantly  sufficient  for  four  clutches.  The 
frame  on  which  the  sashes  are  laid  is  made  of 
2  x  3-inch  stuff,  and  supported  by  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  at  the  corners  and  such  other 
points  as  may  be  needed  to  give  firmness,  and 
the  frame  is  nailed  through  to  these  posts.  The 
slant  given  to  the  sashes  need  not  be  more 
than  one  foot  in  the  six  feet,  the  rear  posts  being 
therefore  18  or  20  inches  high,  and  the  front 
ones  6  or  8.  Boards  are  placed  between  the 
coops  and  at  the  ends,  and  earth  or  litter  is 
banked  up  and  packed  firmly  against  them.  If 
the  coops  open  at  the  back,  it  will  be  found 
convenient  for  cleaning  them  out,  and  removing 
the  hen  if  necessary.  Ventilation  takes  place 
through  the  openings  in  the  peaks  of  the  coops, 
which,  however,  should  not  be  so  large  that 
chickens  can  fly  up  and  get  out.  The  chickens 
are  fed  and  watered  by  slipping  the  sashes  up 
or  down,  and  it  might  also  be  convenient  to 
have  a  pane  of  glass  arranged  so  as  to  be  re- 
moved at  each  end.  A  mat  should  be  provided, 
to  give  shade  in  case  the  place  gets  too  hot,  and 
the  sashes  may  be  lifted  a  little  at  the  upper 
end,  to  give  freer  ventilation.  Thus  the  tem- 
perature may  be  perfectly  and  easily  controlled. 
We  indicate  in  the  engraving  two  partitions ; 
one  crosses  the  middle  of  the  space,  dividing  it 


Fig.  2.— DIAGRAM  OF  SHELTER. 

into  two  equal,  square  parts;  the  other  di- 
vides one  of  the  squares  in  two  equal,  triangular 
parts.  This  gives  the  chickens  of  each  coop 
18  square  feet  of  space.  A  warm,  shady  shelter 
is  easily  made  by  laying  a  board  against  the 
front  posts,  as  shown  ir  the  accompanying  dia- 


Salt-Muck—  Will  it  Pay  to  Dig  it? 

For  shore  farmers,  who  have  creeks  penetra- 
ting their  meadows,  we  have  no  doubt  that  salt- 
muck  is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  manure. 
In  an  analysis  made  some  ten 
years  since  by  Prof.  Johnson  of 
Yale  College,  it  was  shown  to 
contain  5.41  per  cent,  of  po- 
tential ammonia,  standing  at 
the  head  of  all  the  33  specimens 
of  peat  and  muck  analyzed  for 
the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
This  sample  was  taken  from  a 
ditch  in  Stonington,  where  the 
tide-water  flowed  daily,  and 
was  probably  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  is  now  found  in  in- 
exhaustible quantities  in  the 
creeks  all  along  our  coast.  The 
analysis  was  made  on  account 
of  the  very  noticeable  results, 
which  followed  its  use,  both 
upon  grass  and  corn,  in  that 
town.  This  deposit  is  made  up  very  largely 
of  decayed  marine  plants,  and  the  silt  brought 
into  the  sea  from  fresh-water 
streams.  River  deposits  and 
marine  plants  are  well-known  ,_ 

fertilizers.  If  the  kelp  and  rock  __^__  ,^U^-jJ7 
weed  are  so  valuable  in  the 
fresh  state  they  ought  to  be  still 
more  so  when  they  have  been 
rotted  down  in  the  water,  and 
their  bulk  so  much  reduced. 
J.  J.  Day  used  it  freely  upon 
his  meadow  at  Stonington,  aud  the  result 
was  not  only  remarked  upon  the  corn  crop, 
to  which  it  was  applied,  but  upon  the  subse- 
quent grain  and  grass  crops.  The  mud  was 
raised  by  hand  into  a  scow,  and  from  thence 
carted  upon  -the  land.  J.  D.  Fish,  of  the  same 
town,  has  improved  upon  the  method  of  raising 
it.  He  uses  a  steam  derrick  rigged  like  a  com- 
mon mud  digger.  The  mud  is  dropped  from 
the  bucket,  immediately  into  the  cart,  and  is 
driven  off  and  dumped  upon  the  meadow.  After 
lying  a  few  weeks  to  dry,  the  heaps  are  spread 
with  a  shovel.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  com- 
mon mud  digger,  used  to  deepen  channels, 
could  not  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  could  readily  be  taken  into  many  of  our  creeks 
and  the  mud  be  dropped  directly  into  carts,  back- 
ed a  little  into  the  water.  It  would  require  of 
course  a  good  many  extra 
teams,  and  extra  expense  for ' 
help,  but  if  it  is  worth  only  half 
as  much  as  yard  manure,  it 
will  pay  abundantly.  The 
whole  surface  dressed  with  this 
mud  upon  Mr.  Fish's  farm 
this  autumn  was  a  few  weeks 
after  its  application  distinctly  *=• 

marked  by  the  greenness  of  the  aftermath.  It 
is  too  early  of  course  to  tell  what  the  next  crop 
will  be,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be 
abundant,  and  that  the  muck  will  pay  for  digging. 

m  k  ^  0  ^  i    ■ 

Man/ore  in  a  bulky  form  is  less  liable  to 
damage ;  it  goes  further ;  is  better  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil,  and  it  ■  produces  more 
effect  than  that  which  is  more  concentrated. 


As  a  rule,  harrows  and  rollers,  used  one  after 
the  other,  are  the  best  clod  crushers,  but  there 
are  many  soils  which  no  reasonable  amount  of 
rolling  and  harrowing  will  bring  into  good  tilth, 
which  a  good  clod  crusher  would  put  in  good 
shape  with  once  going  over.  Clod  crushers  for 
such  work,  however,  like  the  best  rollers,  are 
not  home-made  articles.  The  common  clod 
crushers,  such  as  almost  any  one  can  make,  are, 
nevertheless,  fair  substitutes  for  the  roller  in 
subduing  land  before  it  is  sown  with  grain,  and 
on  some  lands  may  even  be  used  after  grain  is 
sown  and  harrowed.  A  clod  crusher  of  very 
simple  construction  aud  which  can  be  made  in  a 
few  minutes  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  represents 
4  logs,  about  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest 
end,  and  eight  feet  long,  fastened  together  by  a 
chain.  This,  having  quite  a  large  "bight"  to, 
hitch  to,  is  run  through  holes  bored  about  a  foot 
from  the  ends  of  each  log.  The  logs  are  fast- 
ened apart  by  keys  put  into  the  links,  and  should 
be  separated  about  half  their  diameters.  The 
keys  may  be  rings  or  pieces  of  large  wire  bent 
so  as  not  to  slip  out.  Convenient  forms  are 
shown  in  figure  2.  They  must  be  made  of  wire 
strong  enough  to  stand  a  heavy  strain,  so  that 
if  the  implement  runs  against  a  fence,  tree  or 
stump,  it  will  not  break.  The  engraving  shows 
sufficient  length  of  chain  behind  to  attach 
another  log  if  desired.  This  makes  a  very  good 
smoothing  implement.     It  may  be  drawn  even, 


1. — CLOD  CRUSHER  OF  CHAINED  LOGS. 

or  the  clevis  for  attaching  the  horses  may  be 
at  one  side,  in  which  case  the  earth  will  be 
more  or  less  shoved  to  one  side  to  fill  dead 
furrows,  etc.  In  figure  3,  a  form  of  clod  crush- 
er is  shown  which  is  superior  for  smoothing 


Fig.  2. — WIRE  LINKS   FOR  CLOD    CKUSIIERS. 

rougli,  irregular  laud.  This  also  is  made  of  logs 
about  10  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  set  in  a 
frame,  being  morticed  in,  as  shown  in  figure  4. 
In  passing  over  little  knolls  and  hummocks 
nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair  bears  upon 


—CLOD  CRUSHER   OF  LOGS  US  A  FRAME. 

the  highest  poiuts,  and  levels  them  down 
considerably.  This  clod  crusher  may  be  made 
either  with  or  without  teeth.  If  employed,  they 
should  be  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  mor- 
tice, and  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  They  should,  however, 
never  be  long  or  numerous  enough  to  prevent 
the  logs  resting  upon  the  ground.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  teeth  is  to  crowd  strawy  manure  out 
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of  sight  if  the  soil  be  moderately  soft.  This 
implement  is  drawn  by  a  chain  fastened  to  a 
clevis  on  the  end  of  each  side  beam  of  the  frame. 
The  tool  may  be  reversed  by  turning  it  over  and 
hitching  to  the  other  end.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  sharpen  the  teeth  much;    they  will  wear 


Fig.  4. — SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION"  OP  FIG 

rounding  very  soon.  These  may  be  omitted 
altogether  from  the  rearmost  stick,  if  smooth 
work  not  marked  by  furrows  be  desired ;  but  in 
this  case  the  implement  could  not  be  so  well  in- 
verted and  used  the  other  side  up,  for  then  the 
smooth  log  would  be  at  the  forward  end.  The 
same  result  is  attained  by  attaching  a  light 
log  or  brush  to  the  back  end  when  in  use. 


Wet  Hog- Yards  a  Nuisance. 


Where  hogs  are  kept  on  a  large  scale,  say 
where  thirty  or  forty  300  or  400-pound  hogs  are 
fattened  every  year  by  one  farmer,  they  are  sel- 
dom kept  in  yards,  but  have  the  range  of  an 
acre  or  more,  with  a  brook  or  water-trough, 
and  their  manure  is  made  little  account  of. 
Farmers  who  feed  fewer  swine,  and  reckon  the 
manure  a  very  important,  if  not  the  chief  source 
of  profit,  confine  their  hogs,  and  keep  them 
working  over  vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds. 
The  yards,  if  not  continually  supplied  with 
large  quantities  of  fresh  litter  or  weeds,  are  fitly 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  Somerset  Co., 
New  Jersej',  whose  letter  we  quote  as  follows: 

"  Hog-yards,  iri  connection  with  hog-pens,  as 
most  farmers  have  them,  are  a  nuisance.  The 
hogs  root  up  the  bottom  of  the  yard  until  they 
get  a  great  hole,  and  every  rain  fills  it  with  a 
slush,  into  which  no  one  wishes  to  go  to  clean 
out  the  manure,  and  it  is  too  offensive  to  be  near 
the  house.  My  neighbors  have  tried  paving 
with  stone  and  brick,  but  the  hogs  rooted  up 
the  pavements.    About  a  year  ago,  I  laid  mine 


just  about  as  far  as  most  farmers  will  go  who 
have  to  get  the  manure  out  of  their  own  hog- 
pens. We  propose  a  plan  for  those  whose  pig- 
stys  are  already  built,  and  have  the  usual  incon- 
venient open  yards.  It  would  be  best  to  have 
the  hog-yard  sheds  open  to  the  south,  and  ac- 
cessible to  carts  at  this  side.  A 
simple  roof,  however,  something 
like  the  hay-barrack  roofs  of  our 
Dutch  neighbors  in  "  Jersey," 
•  3-  will  answer.  A  yard  12  or  14 
feet  square  is  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
hogs,  and  better  than  if  larger.  Such  an  one 
may  be  roofed  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 
The  four  corner  posts  of  the  yard  are  12  feet 
long,  or  a  little  less,  and  set  nearly  3  feet  in  the 
ground.  There  are  four  rafters  mortised  upon 
these  posts,  meeting  in  the  middle,  at  a  hight  to 
give  the  desired  pitch,  and  extending  3  feet  over 
the  posts,  to  give  wide  eaves.  Before  putting 
up  the  rafters,  3  x  4-inch  plate-pieces  are  nailed 
or  pinned  near  the  tops  of  the  posts,  all  around, 
and  tied  by  similar  pieces  mortised  into  the 
middle  of  each  side,  crossing  at  right  angles. 
The  roof  miy  be  of  boards,  thatch,  or  shingles, 
and  an  old  tin  roof,  taken  off  from  some  other 
building,  may  be  made  to  turn  rain  for  several 
years  by  an  occasional  coat  of  some  roofing — 
pitch  or  paint.  A  yard  so  covered  will  receive 
rain  enough  usually  to  keep  it  moist;  it  will 
not  become  wet  unless  water  flows  into  it. 
Manure  will  make  better  and  faster  than  in  an 
open  yard ;  none  will  be  washed  away,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  will  be  lost  by  evaporation,  as  dur- 
ing the  warmest  part  of  the  day  the  yard  will  be 
in  shade.  In  dry  weather  it  might  need  wetting. 
«-. — _»<»«-. _. 

Killing  Beeves  on  the  Farm. 


ROOFED  HOG-PEN  TARD. 

with  oak  plank,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  so  that  the  water  could  run  off 
when  it  rained.  The  ends  of  the  planks  run 
under  the  lower  boards  composing  the  sides  of 
the  yard,  so  that  the  hogs  cannot  root  them  up  ; 
they  are  not  laid  on  timbers;  it  is  unnecessary. 
We  can  now  go  into  oflr  yard  and  clean  out  the 
pen  with  no  more  inconvenience  than  wo  clean 
the  plank  floor  of  a  horse  stable.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  why  farmers  make  so  lit- 
tle manure  in  their  hog-yards  is  because  they 
are  such  filthy  places  to  go  into,  and  have  no 
doubt  the  planks  will  last  in  such  a  situation  a 
lifetime,  they  being  always  wet." 
This  is  very1  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is 


The  slaughter  of  beeves  on  the  farm  is  an 
awkward  business  at  best,  unless  one  has  the 
more  essential  appliances  of  a  slaughter-house. 
With  plenty  of  help,  and  a  good  pair  of  blocks 
and  tackle,  we  can  get  along  very  well ;  but 
when  one  man  undertakes  the  job,  whether  he 
be  on  a  farm  with  a  roomy  barn 
floor,  on  one  without  a  building 
high  enough  to  swing  a  bullock 
in,  or  on  the  open  prairie,  with 
only  a  tree,  or  perhaps  not  even 
giffifig  :  that,  he  has  his  hands  full.  How- 
ever, the  work  may  be  done,  and 
well  done,  and  that  without  a 
pulley. — In  killing  the  animal,  it 
is  desirable  to  cut  the  large  blood 
vessels  of  the  throat  as  soon  after 
it  is  struck  down  as  possible,  the 
most  rapid  bleeding  being  best  for 
the  beef.  When  it  happens  on 
level  land  that  the  creature  is 
brought  down  by  the  bullet,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  secure  the  most 
perfect  bleeding,  for  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  head  lie  low,  and  the  body 
incline  towards  it.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  the  animal  on  a  bank,  or  by  tying  a  rope 
to  one  hind  leg,  and  hoisting  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body  up  as  high  as  is  necessary.  As  this 
is  done  before  the  struggles  of  the  creature  are 
over,  the  rope  should  be  attached  before  it  is 
knocked  down  if  possible,  or  a  noose  should  bo 
made  and  thrown  over  the  foot  afterwards.  As 
soon  ns  dead,  the  carcass  should  be  skinned. 
The  letrs,  belly,  and  pate  are  skinned  as  it  lies 
upon  its  back — most  conveniently  if  ropes  can 
be  fastened  to  each  foot,  and  the  legs  stretched 
well  apart.  This  done,  the  feet  are  cut  off  at 
the  knee  and  hock  joints,  the  paunch  is  re- 


moved, and  the  carcass  strung  up.  A  gambrel 
is  inserted,  and  with  help  enough,  the  beef  is 
easily  swung  clear  of  the  floor  in  any  common 


Fig.  1. — TRIPOD  FOR  HANGING  UP  HOGS. 

bam,  or  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  not  less  than  8 
feet  high.  On  the  open  plain,  sometimes  a  gin 
is  set  up,  having  a  block  and  tackle,  and  this 
does  very  well.  We  published,  some  years  ago, 
a  plan  (see  fig.  1)  which,  while  it  answers  very 
well  for  heavy  hogs,  requires  the  power  of  three 
men  to  manage  it  with  even  a  moderate  beef 
animal  upon  it.    This  is  accomplished  as  fol- 


Fig.  2.— SUSPENDING  A  CARCASS. 

lows:  Two  legs  of  the  tripod,  A,  have  pins  set 
in  them,  upon  which  the  gambrel  rests  after  it 
is  inserted,  the  tripod  lying  flat  upon  the  ground, 
as  shown.  Then  the  upper  part  of  the  tripod 
is  lifted  and  the  carcass  with  it  a  little  ways, 
until  the  ends  of  the  legs  hold  in  the  ground, 
after  which  simply  carrying  up  the  leg  with  the 
pin  thrust  through  it  for  a  handle,  elevates  the 
carcass  to  the  desired  hight,  shown  at  B  in  the 
engraving,  fig.  1.  Mr.  S.  R.  Shegogue  having 
tried  this  plan,  describes  for  the  Agriculturist  a 
way  by  which  two  men 
"string  up"  a  good 
sized  bullock.  He 
writes:  "Get  two  strong 
poles,  say  15  feet  long 
each,  and  phicc  them 
against  a  building  or 
tree,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. Cut  four 
crotcbed  poles  and  point 
them  at  one  end  ;  two  of 
these  should  be  5  feet 
long,  and  the  other  two 
7  feet.  After  killing  the 
beef,  it  is  turned  on  its  back,  and  the  legs  and 
as  much  more  as  you  see  fit,  are  skinned ;  a  long 
cambrel  slick  and  shorter  one  are  put  in  place. 
The  Ions  one  i=  laid  across  the  poles,  as  high  up 
as  possible,  then  the  short  crotch  poles  are  used. 


Fig.  3.— lever  and 

SLING. 
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and  the  carcass  shoved  up,  one  side  at  a  time ; 
then  the  longer  ones  are  employed  until  you 
reach  the  desired  height,  leaving  the  beef  sus- 
pended as  represented.  Two  men  can  butcher 
in  this  way  without  much  trouble." — When 
strung  up  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  finish 
skinning,  and  to  remove  the  vicera,  after  -which 
the  carcass  may  be  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
can  be  cut  into  quarters.  A  single  man  will 
have  no  difficulty  iu  lifting  a  beef  carcass  if 
he  uses  a  lever  and  simple  sling,  as  shown  in 
figure  3,  to  move  up  the  crotchet!  sticks,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  lever 
being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  long  poles. 

— »-. Ll&t.  I      1   

Care  of  Young  Pigs  in  Winter. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
stock  of  pigs  in  the  United  States  is  unusually 
light.  At  any  rate,  pork  brings  a  very  high 
price,  and  this  fact,  in  the  face  of  a  tight  money 
market,  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  farmers  will  make,  or  have 
already  made,  an  unusual  effort  to  raise  a  large 
number  of  pigs  next  spring,  and  if  we  have  a 
good  corn  crop  next  year,  we  may  see  a  marked 
decline  in  the  pork  trade  in  the  winter  of  1870-1. 
But  the  indications  now  are  that  pork  will  be 
in  demand  through  the  coming  summer,  and 
early  autumn,  and  we  should  make  it  a  point 
to  have  our  pigs  in  such  high  condition  that  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  the  high  prices.  Every 
farmer  who  has  a  litter  of  fall  pigs  should  see 
to  it  that  they  are  kept  growing  rapidly  through 
the  present  winter,  and  during  next  spring  and 
summer.  A  well-bred  fall  pig  can  easily  and 
profitably  be  made  to  dress  250  or  300  lbs.  at 
ten  months  old.  But  to  accomplish  this  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  pigs  be  provided 
with  comfortable  quarters  through  the  winter, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  liberal  and  regular 
supply  of  nutritious  food.  We  do  not  advocate 
fattening  pigs  during  our  northern  winters,  but 
we  do  most  earnestly  advocate  keeping  young 
pigs  growing  vigorously.  So  far  as  our  observa- 
tion extends,  half  our  farmers  do  little  more 
than  keep  their  3roung  pigs  alive  during  the 
winter.  Whatever  food  the  pigs  eat  is  lost. 
They  do  not  gain  a  pound,  ant!  they  are  so 
stunted  that  half  the  summer  is  past  before 
they  get  into  a  thriving  condition.  No  wonder 
such  farmers  say  "  pigs  don't  pay."  Pigs  kept 
warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  through  the  winter, 
with  food  enough  to  keep  them  nearly  fat,  will, 
when  spring  comes,  grow  with  great  rapidity 
on  food  but  little  better  than  that  which  is 
ordinarily  given  to  store  pigs  at  that  season; 
and  so  all  through  the  summer,  the  effect  of  the 
good  food  and  treatment  in  the  winter  will  be 
very  decided.  With  the  run  of  a  good  clover 
pasture,  and  the  wash  from  the  house  ant! 
dairy,  with  a  pint  or  so  of  corn  a  day,  these 
well-wintered  pigs  will  gain  rapidly,  and  will 
at  any  time  be  ready  for  the  butcher.  No 
matter  what  the  price  of  pork  may  be,  we  are 
satisfied,  from  experience  and  observation,  that 
if  pigs  are  kept  at  all,  the  only  profitable  way 
is  to  keep  them  well.  They  may  not  always 
pay,  but  the  liberal  feeder  has  a  better  chance 
of  getting  his  money  back  than  the  farmer  who 
half  starves  his  pigs.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  keeping  pigs  is,  that  they  may  eat 
food  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  this  idea.  If  possible, 
however,  the  "scavengers  of  the  barn-yard" 
should  be  full-grown  breeding  sows.     Young, 


growing  pigs,  whether  intended  for  breeding 
purposes  or  for  fattening  for  the  butcher,  should 
never  be  left  entirely  to  chance  food  that  they 
can  pick  up.  Let  them  have  the  run  of  the 
yards  iu  winter,  and  pick  up  all  the  food  they 
can  find,  but  never  suffer  them  to  depend  on 
this  alone,  unless  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  can  find  all  they  need.  Farmers 
should  have  a  pair  of  platform  scales  and  weigh 
their  pigs  occasionally,  and  they  would  then 
ascertain  whether  their  pigs  were  receiving 
good  treatment  and  a  proper  amount  of  food. 
We  have  just  weighed  some,  at  four  months 
old,  that  averaged  80  pounds  each.  They 
ought  to  be  so  fed  through  the  winter  as  to  gain 
25  pounds  a  month,  and,  as  they  get  older,  and 
the  weather  gets  warmer,  they  should  gain  a 
pound  a  day ;  and  when  the  summer  comes, 
with  milk  and  clover,  and  a  little  corn-meal, 
they  should  gain  12|2  pounds  a  day;  and  for  the 
last  month  or  six  weeks  before  killing,  they 
should  gain  nearly  2  pounds  a  da}r.  We  Jaiow 
that  this  can  be  done,  and  we  also  feel  cer- 
tain that,  at  the  present  price  of  pork  and 
grain,  no  branch  of  farming  affords  a  greater 
profit  than  liberal  feeding  of  well-bred   pigs. 

Next  to  liberal  feeding,  a  dry,  warm  pen  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Better  have  a  good 
pen,  so  constructed  that  neither  wind,  nor  rain, 
nor  snow  can  enter;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  pen,  the  farmer  is  inexcusable  who  does 
not  contrive  some  plan  for  keeping  his  pigs 
warm  and  comfortable.  If  made  of  boards,  a 
few  laths  can  be  used  as  battens  to  stop  up  the 
cracks.  We  have  seen  pigs  shivering  in  a  pen 
close  to  a  heap  of  stable  litter,  where  half  an 
hour's  labor  with  a  fork  would  have  made  the 
pen  comfortable.  No  matter  how  the  snow  and 
wind  are  kept  out.  Anything  that  will  stop  up 
the  cracks  will  answer.  With  litter  or  corn-stalks 
a  rail  pen  may  easily  be  made  comfortable. 

We  repeat — feed  the  young  pigs  well  this 
winter,  keep  them  growing  rapidly  in  spring, 
and  then,  next  summer  or  autumn,  you  can 
avail  yourselves  of  the  unusual  demand  there 
will  probably  be  for  good  pork.  Neglect  the 
pigs  this  winter,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
your  pigs  will  not  be  ready  to  kill  before  the 
price  has  declined.  Recollect  that,  in  any  case, 
whether  prices  decline  or  not,  liberal  feeding  is 
more  profitable  than  a  starvation  diet  for  six 
months,   ant!    afterwards    a    surfeit  of    corn. 


"  Can  the  United  States  raise  its  own 
Wool  ?" — Why  not  ?  Have  we  not  land  enough ; 
have  we  not  sufficient  range  of  soil  and  climate? 
If  we  can  compete  with  other  nations  in  raising 
wheat  and  corn,  beef,  pork  and  cheese,  why 
cannot  we  raise  wool  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion ?  It  requires  less  labor  to  raise  wool,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value,  than  any  other  farm  pro- 
duct. Peter  Henderson  cannot  afford  to  raise 
wheat  on  his  land,  but  it  would  be  absurd  for 
him  to  assert,  that  wheat  cannot  be  raised  with 
profit  in  the  Uuited  States.  There  are  farmers 
on  high  priced  laud  that  cannot  afford  to  keep 
sheep  for  wool  alone,  but  they  should  not  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  raised  in  the   United   States. 


Do  Pi«s  Pay  ? — A  correspondent  in  N.  J. 
writes  :  "  I  have  just  footed  up  the  proceeds  of 
one  brood  sow,  kept  during  the  past  year,  and 
find  I  have  received  $406.54,  and  have  the  sow 
still  on  hand.  The  pigs  were  kept  and  fed  in 
an  ordinary  manner  during  the  summer  on  milk, 
and  aside  from  the  poor  corn,  not  more  than 
100  bushels  of  ears  of  good  corn  were  fed."  The 
pigs  were  sold  at  from  5  to  11  months  old. 


Maple  Sugar  Making. 

ET  "W.   T.   CHAMBERLAIN,   HUDSON,   O. 


During  the  last  twenty-five  years  many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  apparatus 
for,  and  methods  of,  making  maple  sugar.  I 
give  those  now  in  use  by  the  best  sugar-makers 
of  Northern  Ohio. 

The  Buckets  are  made  of  the  best "  IX  "  tin. 
They  are  straight,  (not  flaring)  and  are  of  three 
sizes — three  buckets  fitting  together  and  form- 
ing a  "  nest."  The  nest  occupies  only  the  space 
of  the  largest  bucket,  thus  securing  convenience 
in  handling,  and  economy  in  storing.  The 
three  sizes,  too,  permit  the  size  of  the  bucket  to 
be  adapted  to  the  flowing  capacity  of  the  tree. 
The  dimensions  are — Largest,  circumference 
34  inches;  depth,  9  in.;  capacity,  15  quarts. 
Medium,  circumference  32'|2  in.;  depth,  9  in.; 
capacity,  13'ls  quarts.  Smallest,  circumference 
30  in.;  depth,  9  inches,  capacit}',  11  quarts. 
Three  buckets  require  eight  sheets  .of  10  x  14 
inch,  and  two  sheets  of  10  x  10-inch  tin.  The 
sides  of  each  bucket  re- 
quire two  10  x  14  sheets 
and  a.  piece.  The  piece 
in  the  largest  is  7'la 
inches  wide,  and  in  the 
medium  6  inches.  Both 
these  pieces  are  made 
of  the  seventh  sheet  of 
10  x  14  tin.  The  bottoms 
Fig.  I.-sap  bucket.     of   these    Jackets    are 

made  of  the  two  10  x  10  sheets.  The  piece  in 
the  smallest  size  is  S'Ij  inches  wide,  and  this, 
with  the  bottom,  is  made  of  the  eight  sheet  ot 
10  x  14  tin.  Figure  1  shows  the  smallest  of  the 
three  buckets ;  in  the  other  two  the  piece  is 
much  wider.  Just  below  the  wire  rim  an  inch 
hole  is  punched,  so  as  to  hang  the  bucket  on 
the  "  spile."  The  hole  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece  above  mentioned,  as  in  fig.  1,  as  the  seams 
strengthen  the  bucket,  and  prevent  its  bending 
when  it  hangs  full  of  sap.  Such  buckets  cost 
now  about  $40  per  hundred.  The  buckets 
should  be  painted  outside  with  yellow  ochre,  or 
other  durable  paint,  to  protect  them  from  rust. 
The  sap  does  not  rust  the  inside.  The  buckets 
will  last  thirty  jrears  or  more.  Tin  is  better 
than  wood,  as  it  is  more  easily  kept  clean,  does, 
not  sour  the  sap  so  much,  and  does  not  shrink, 
get  leaky,  and  require  hoop-driving  every 
spring,  when  one  is 
in  haste  to  be  tap- 
ping. It  is  also  more  -pj  g  —spile 
easily  handled,  and 

stored.     It  is  better  than  earthen- ware,  which  is 
heavy  to  handle,and  cracks  when  the  sap  freezes. 

Hanging  the  bucket  on  the  tree  is  preferable 
to  setting  it  on  the  ground.  It  saves  hunting 
for  a  block  or  stone ;  the  bucket  is  more  con- 
veniently emptied,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter; 
the  wind  cannot  blow  the  sap  away  as  it  drops, 
nor  blow  the  bucket  away;  and,  what  is  of 
most  importance,  the  bucket  can  be  covered. 

The  Spues,  fig.  2,  are  made  of  beech  or  maple, 
turned  and  bored  by  machinery.  They  are 
better  than  elder  with  the  pith  punched  out,  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  liable  to  sour,  and  are 
stronger  and  more  durable.  They  should  be  '['« 
of  an  inch  iu  diameter,  3  or  4  inches  long,  taper- 
ing for  an  inch  of  the  length,  aud  only  3|B  of  an 
inch  where  they  enter  the  tree.  Each  should 
have  three  notches  turned  around  it,  about  an 
inch  apart,  to  keep  the  bucket  from  sliding 
off.  There  should  be  three  notches,  so  that  the 
bucket  may  be  huug  in  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  and  be  level,  whatever  way  the  tree  may 
lean.     The  spiles  cost  about  $1.25  per  hundred. 
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The  Covers. — The  buckets  should  always  be 
covered.  This  is  the  greatest  single  improve- 
ment yet  made.  It  keeps  out  rain,  snow,  dirt, 
insects,  and  prevents  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold.    The  sap  is  not  so  liable  to  sour  during  the 


throws  the  flame  and  heat  all  close  to  the  back 
pan,  as  it  passes  it,  and  makes  this  boil  about 
as  fast  as  the  front  one.  The  arch  has  a  sheet- 
iron  door  (uot  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig.  3), 
which  is  closed  except  when  wood  is  put  in. 


Fig.  3. — INTERIOR  OP  SUGAR  HOUSE,  WITH  ARCH  AND  boilers. — (Scale  Sfeet  to  1  inch.) 

A,  Arch ;  b,  b,  Boilers  or  Pans ;  c,  c.  Car,  liooked  (o  front  pan,  ready  to  lift  il ;  d,  (I,  Track ;  e,  Store-trough ;  f,  f,  Conductors, 

with  Self-feeding  Attachment ;  g,  g,  Conductor  from  outer  Store-trough  ;  h.  Outside  Store<trough ;  i,  i,  Ventilator  ;  k,  k,  Iron  Supports 

for  the  wood,  best  made  of  rail-road  iron,  set  three  feet  apart. 


warm  days,  nor  to  freeze  in  cold  nights.  Keep- 
ing out  the  rain,  however,  is  the  chief  thing. 
Sometimes  in  a  sugar  season,  four  or  five  inches 
of  water  fall,  as  snow  or  rain.  This,  in  a 
"camp"  of  five  hundred  trees,  would  make 
about  twenty-five  barrels  of  water  to  be  boiled 
away.  Nor  is  the  useless  labor  and  expense  of 
boiling  this  water  all.  The  rain  trickles  down 
the  trees,  carrying  with  it  coloring  matter  and 
dirt.  Syrup  or  sugar  of  the  first  quality  can 
never  be  made  from  sap  and  rain-water.  The 
covers  are  made  of  3|4-iuch  lumber,  1  foot  wide, 
and  planed  on  one  side. 

The  Arch  and  the  Boilers  (fig.  3).— Select  a 
dry,  level  spot,  near  the  center  of  the  sugar  or- 
chard or  "camp,"  and,  if  possible,  just  at  the  foot 
of  a  small  hill,  that  slopes  at  least  three  feet  in 
twenty.  Dig  below  the  frost,  and  lay  a  good 
foundation  of  stone.  On  this  build  an  "  arch  " 
of  bard  burnt  brick,  laid  in  lime-mortar.  The 
wall  should  be  12  or  16  inches  thick  as  far  back 


4.—  self-feeding  attachment. 


as  the  wood  reaches,  beyond  this  then  4  iuches 
less  will  do.  Au  arch  of  good  brick  and  mortar, 
on  a  good  stone  foundation,  witli  walls  16  inches 
thick,  will  last  fifteen  years  with  occasional  re- 
pairs about  the  mouth.  But  if  the  bricks  are 
laid  in  mud  for  mortar,  or  if  the  arch  is  not 
built  upon  the  rock,  it  must  be  rebuilt  each  year. 
The  wall  should  be  3  feet  high,  and,  for  five 
hundred  trees,  15  feet  long.  Beyond  the  point 
where  the  wood  reaches  (five  feet  from  the 
mouth),  the  arch  should  be  filled  in  with  dry 
earth  to  within  five  inches  of  the  top.     This 


The  Pans  (boilers)  are  made  of  heavy  Juniata 
sheet-iron,  and  are  7  inches  deep,  Zl\i  feet  wide, 
and  usually  from  6  to  8  feet  long.  Two  sheets 
are  riveted  together  lengthwise,  and  the  corners 
are  cut,  hipped,  and  riveted.  The  edge  is 
strengthened  by  a  thick  band  of  strap-iron,  and 
four  strong  wire  handles  are  attached  near  the 
corners  (see  b,  fig.  3).  Directly  above  the  pans, 
and  parallel  with  them,  runs  the  track  (d,  in 
fig.  3),  and  on  this  is  the  car  (c,  fig.  3),  arranged 
with  crank,  windlass,  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  lift 
the  pan  from  the  arch  a  few  inches,  and  roll  it 
towards  the  front,  away  from  over  the  fire, 
when  you  wish  to  take  off  syrup.  Those  who 
would  avoid  the  expense  of  the  car,  divide  the 
large  front  pan  into  two  small  ones,  the  front  one 
3'|  j  x  3  feet.  Then  they  dip  out,  with  a  flat-edged 
dipper,  all  the  syrup  but  a 
pailful,  when  the  pan  is  easi- 
ly lifted  off  by  two  men,  and 
the  syrup  poured  from  one 
corner.  These  broad,  shal- 
low pans  evaporate  the  sap 
fully  twice  as  fast  as  the  old 
kettles  used  to  do,  even  when 
they  were  set  in  an  arch. 
Kettles  belong  to  the  days  of 
wooden  plows.  Some  maple 
sugar  makers  use  the  patent 
sorghum  evaporators  in- 
stead of  pans;  but  the  ordinary  pan  here  de- 
scribed answers  perfectly  well, and  only  costs  one- 
third  as  much,  or  about  $10  for  an  8-foot  pan. 
The  Floats  and  Faucets. — Quite  a  conven- 
ience is  the  "self-feeder"  //,  fig.  3,  which  is 
shown  upon  a  larger  scale  in  tig.  4.  It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  wooden  conducting  trough 
(O,  fig.  4),  attached  to  the  store-trough  at  A  by 
a  binge.  The  sap  enters,  through  the  faucet  B, 
at  the  point  TI ;  F  is  a  tin  float,  resting  in  the 


sap  or  syrup  in  the  pan ;  C  is  a  lever,  having 
the  fulcrum  at  L,  the  weight  atB",  and  the  power 
at  D.  This  lever  and  the  conductor  together 
form  a  compound  lever,  so  proportioned  that 
when  D  rises  or  falls  an  inch,  fl"  rises  or  falls  half 
an  inch.  I  is  a  perpendicular  (vertical) 
bar  from  the  float  F;  at  E  are  holes 
for  the  horizontal  pin  atZ>,  joining  it  to 
the  lever  G.  When  the  pin  is  in  the 
upper  hole,  there  cannot  be  more,  nor 
much  less,  than  an  inch  of  sap  in  the 
boiler.  At  the  second  hole  there  will 
be  about  two  inches,  and  so  on.  The 
flow  of  sap  is  regulated  thus :  When 
the  pan  is  empty,  the  float  rests  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  faucet,  near  H,  is  half  an  inch  from 
the  conductor,  at  H,  and  the  sap  flows 
freely.  As  the  sap  in  the  pan  rises, 
the  float  rises  with  it,  and  gradually 
lifts  the  conductor  until  the  point  If, 
presses  against  the  bottom  of  the  faucet 
and  stops  the  flow  of  sap.  As  the  sap 
in  the  pan  boils  away,  the  float  sinks, 
and  the  sap  flows  again.  The  chief 
advantage  of  the  self-feeder  is  that  you 
can  build  a  large  fire  and  leave  it  witli 
safety  as  long  as  necessary.  The  sap 
or  syrup  can  never  burn,  and  the  sap 
can  never  overflow  the  pans.  Those 
who  have  not  the  self-feeder,  when 
leaving  a  large  fire,  must  either  fill 
the  pans,  or  leave  the  faucets  turned 
so  that  the  sap  will  flow  into  each 
pan  about  as  fast  as  it  will  boil  away. 
In  the  former  case,  if  they  are  gone 
too  long,  their  sap  will  boil  to  candy,  or 
burn.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sap  will 
overflow.  A  self-feeder  costs  about  $2. 
The  Store-troughs  (e,  in  fig.  3),  are  made 
of  long,  wide,  clear,  well-seasoned  2-inch  plank 
— pine  or  white-wood  (poplar),  rabbeted  and 
spiked  together,  and  bolted  horizontal!}'  at  top 
and  bottom  with  six  bolts,  (two  at  top,  and  four 
at  bottom)  having  nuts  to  loosen  or  tighten,  as 
the  bottom  and  ends  swell  or  shrink.  Three 
coats  of  paint  are  needed.  At  least  five  barrels 
of  storage  are  required  for  each  hundred  trees. 
The  larger  trough  or  troughs  should  be  outside, 
as  it  keeps  the  bulk  of  the  sap  coolest.  From 
the  outer  trough  or  troughs  the  sap  flows 
through  a  wooden  or  tin  conductor  to  the  inner 
trough.  The  sap  is  gathered  in  barrels,  rolled 
up  nearly  horizontal  skids  from  the  stone-boat 
sled,  and  emptied  through  the  bung-hole  into 
the  outer  trough.     The  arrangement  of  skids, 


SLED  FOR  HAULING   SAF. 


troughs,  conductors,  etc.,  is  best  seen  in  the 
picture  engraving  of  the  camp  on  the  next  page. 
The  Wood-shed  and  Wood.— It  saves  half 
the  time  of  boiling  to  have  the  wood  prepared 
and  housed  during  the  dry  weather  of  the  pre- 
vious September  or  October.  With  green  or 
wet  wood  you  may  succeed,  witli  a  good  15-foot 
nrch,  in  evaporating  a  barrel  to  the  hour.  But 
with  good  dry  wood,  and  far  less  labor,  you 
can  evaporate  more  than  two  barrels  to  the 
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A      MAPLE      SUGAR      CAM  P. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


hour.  It  is  always  best,  and  sometimes  very 
important,  to  have  the  sap  boiled  rapidly. 
Once  my  seven  hundred  trees  yielded  seventy- 
five  barrels  in  twenty-four  hours.  My  wood  was 
not  the  best;  Sunday  stopped  our  boiling,  and 
Monday  I  had  twenty-five  barrels  of  sour  sap, 
which  would  only  make  a  second-class  syrup. 
It  is  best  to  have  three  forty-gallon  casks  for 
gathering  sap,  and  two  twenty-gallon  casks  for 
syrup.  It  is  also  best  to  have  a  stone-boat  for 
drawing  the  casks  in  gathering  sap.  It  is  shown 
in  fig.  5,  and  is  made  much  like  an  ordinary 
wood-shod  farm  sled,  only  the  runners  and  shoes 
are  eight  inches  wide.  It  has  two  boards  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  raves,  fitted  for  holding 
the  casks.  There  will  also  be  needed  a  four- 
gallon  funnel,  large  at  the  top,  and  made  to 
fit  the  barrel,  and  not  shake  about;  also  two 
or  three  cone-shaped  strainers,  made  of  rather 
loose  white  muslin,  and  held  open  at  the  mouth 
by'a  hoop  or  strong  wire,  one  foot  in  diameter ; 
also  two  yards  of  loose  muslin  to  tack  tightly 
across  the  vats.  Other  small  articles  will  be 
needed,  such  as  skimmer  (perforated  tin,  made 
square,  so  as  to  fit  the  corners  of  the  pans),  a 
dipper  with  a  fiat  edge,  large  tongs  and  shovel, 
pails    for    gathering,    a  lantern,    etc.    When 


these  things  are  prepared,  you  are  ready  for 
Tapping.— "When  a  decided  sugar-day  comes, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  gen- 
eral thaw,  late  in  February,  or  any  time  in 
March,  it  is  time  to  be  busy.  Let  one  man  load 
up  two  hundred  buckets  and  two  hundred 
covers  at  a  time,  in  a  large  wagon  or  sled-box, 
and  start  out  for  distributing.  He  should  be 
careful  to  leave  the  large  buckets  at  the  thrifti- 


Fig.  6.— HUNG  RIGHT.  Fig.  7.— HUNG  WRONG. 

est  trees.  This  is  one  advantage  of  having 
buckets  of  three  sizes.  Take  your  half-inch  bit, 
set  in  a  good  bit-stock,  select  a  sound  side  of 
the  tree,  where  there  are  no  old  holes  yet  un- 
healed, and  bore  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 


or  as  low  as  you  can  without  having  the  curve 
of  the  roots  interfere  with  the  hanging  of  the 
bucket.  Bore  about  two  inches  deep,  drive 
your  spile  firmly,  hang  your  bucket  so  that  the 
top  of  the  outer  edge  shall  be  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  spile  hole.  This  requires 
some  care,  but  if  the  spiles  are  notched  as  di- 
rected, there  is  no  difficulty.  If  the  tree  stands 
plumb,  use  the  middle  notch  (see  fig.  2);  if  it 
leans  towards  you,  use  the  inside  notch ;  if  from 
you,  use  the  outside  one.  Figure  6  shows  both 
buckets  hung  right,  and  fig.  7  shows  both 
buckets  hung  in  the  wrong  notch.  If  you  have 
more  buckets  than  trees,  you  can  put  two 
buckets  to  each  large,  thrifty  tree. 

See  that  the  spile  is  driven  firmly,  put  the 
cover  on,  and  go  to  the  next  tree.  Tapping  re- 
quires judgment  and  care.  A  heedless  hand 
will  bore  holes  in  a  poor  place,  and  hang  half 
the  buckets  so  that  they  will  waste  sap.  A 
good  hand  will  tap  thirty  trees  to  the  how 
where  the  trees  stand  thick.  Two  men,  one 
boring,  and  the  other  driving,  hanging  and  cov- 
ering, will  do  more  than  twice  as  much  as  one. 
Tou  must  be  wide-awake  now,  for  if  it  is  a  good 
day,  the  trees  first  tapped  will  need  gathering 
by  the  time  you  have  tapped  five  hundred  trees. 
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The  Mexican  Cobsea.— Variegation. 

♦ — 
The  Mexican  Cobsea  is  a  rapidly  growing 
climber,  soon  covering  a  trellis  or  lattice-work 
with  handsome  foliage,  and  later  in  the 
season  producing  large  bell-shaped  flowers. 
It  is  interesting  and  attractive,  and,  though 
a  quite  old  plant,  is  not  veiy  common  in 
garden?,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of 
starting  it  from  the  seed.  It  is  properly 
a  green-house  perennial,  but  if  it  is  started 
early  enough,  it  will  bloom  the  first  season- 
Those  who  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open 
ground,  at  the  North,  at  least,  will  gene- 
rally fail,  or,  if  they  do  succeed  in  raising 
plants,  they  will  be  too  late  to  bloom,  un- 
less in  an  unusually  prolonged  season. 
Those  who  wish  to  start  the  Cobffla  from 
seeds,  can  do  so  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  sunny 
window.  The  seeds,  which  are  large  and 
fiat,  should  be  thrust  into  the  soil  edge- 
wise ;  the  plants  are  to  be  put  out  in  a  rich 
place  when  frost  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
It  being  a  perennial,  the  florists  usually 
keep  plants  grown  from  cuttings.  The 
readiest  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  procure 
well-established  plants  from  a  green-house. 
The  flowers,  which  are  two  inches  or  more 
long,  appear  late  in  summer,  are  at  first 
green,  and  gradually  change  to  a  deep  violet 
or  purple,  and  last  for  a  number  of  days. 
The  large  leafy  calyx,  and  the  long  sta- 
mens, bent  to  one  side  of  the  flower,  give 
it  a  striking  air.  In  these  days  of  varie- 
gated leaves,  we  are  prepared  to  see  any 
old  floral  friend  wearing  a  "  motley  coat," 
and  we  were  not  altogether  surprised  when 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson  pointed  out  to  us  a 
Cobrea  which  had  taken  a  fashionable  freak, 
and  appeared  in  dappled  leaves.  Should 
the  Variegated  Coboea  appear  as  well  out 
of  doors  as  it  does  in  the  green-house,  it 
will  prove  a  very  acceptable  novelty,  as  its 
leaf  markings  are  very  well  defined.  The 
species  generally  in  cultivation  is  Cobaa  scan- 
dens,  a  native  of  Mexico.  The  genus  was 
named  in  honor  of  one  Cobo,  a  Spanish  priest. 
^  ■         ■<■         i  » 

The  Gigantic  Water-bug. 

— • — 
The  large  Water-bug  must  have  been  unusu- 
ally abundant  last  summer,  as  several  have  been 


specimen  the  engraving  was  made,  thus  de- 
scribes their  appearance,  in  large  numbers  at 
his  place  :  "  About  the  middle  of  August,  dur- 
ing a  storm,  after  a  rain  ceased,  large  quantities 


GIGANTIC    WATEB  BUG. 


sent  us  from  different  parls  of  the  country.    Mr. 
T.   C.  Grooms,  Green  Castle,  Iml.,  from  whose 


THE   VARIEGATED    MEXICAN   COBiEA. 

of  these  bugs  were  found  on  the  ground.  My 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  the  chickens 
and  turkeys  making  a  noise.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  who  has  a  tan-yard,  found  thousands  of 
them  in  the  yard.  The  water  in  the  vats  was 
covered  with  them.     By  noon   the  next  day 

after  they  came,  they  were  all  dead." This 

Water-bug  (Belostoma  grandis)  belongs  to  the 
sub-order  Hemiptera,  which  includes  the  true 
bugs,  plant-lice,  fleas,  locusts,  and  other  disa- 
greeable insects.  There  are  several  allied  gen- 
era, which,  like  this,  inhabit  the  water.  Most 
of  them  swim  on  their  backs,  and  their  legs 
are  admirably  adapted  for  this  kind  of  locomo- 
tion. They  have  a  sharp  sucker  or  proboscis, 
through  which  they  take  their  food,  and  which, 
when  not  in  use,  is  folded  up  under  the  chest. 
This  insect  lives  on  other  insects,  and  is  said  to 
he  very  destructive  to  young  fish ;  a  friend 
informs  us  that  he  has  been  several  times  sharp- 
ly wounded  by  this  water-bug  while  wadiug. 


best  of  the  early  beets,  and  this  year  the  Egyp- 
tian puts  in  a  claim  for  superiority.  The  seed 
was  introduced  last  year  by  a  German  seedsman 
who  states  that  the  variety  came  from  Egypt. 
It  is  said  that  the  leaves  are  distinct  in 
character  and  are  very  ornamental,  as  is 
the  plant  when  the  roots  are  set  out  the 
second  year  for  seed.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  beets  are  used  in  Europe  in  ornamental 
planting  for  the  sake  of  the  effects  of  color 
produced  by  their  foliage.  We  have  not 
seen  the  leaves,  but  the  roots  as  raised  by 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  were  of  fine  shape,  and 
were  within  of  an  intensely  red  color.  We 
give    an    engraving    showing   the    form. 

An  Experiment  with  25  Varieties  of 
Tomatoes. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,   BERGEN  CTTT,  K.  J. 

Last  spring  we  gathered  together  all  the 
varieties  of  Tomatoes  that  could  be  obtain- 
ed, with  the  view  of  testing  their  respective 
merits.  By  sowing  time,  we  found  we  had 
upwards  of  two  dozen  varieties,  or  at  least 
that  number  of  papers,  with  different  names 
attached.  These  were  carefully  sown  un- 
der glass  on  March  20th,  in  a  temperature 
averaging  70°.  In  three  weeks  the  plants 
were  an  inch  high,  when  they  were  trans- 
planted, at  about  the  distance  of  an  inch 
\_  apart,  into  boxes  containing  three  inches 
depth  of  soil.  Remaining  in  these  boxes 
for  three  or  four  weeks  longer,  they  were 
again  transplanted  into  cold-frames,  this . 
time,  six  inches  apart,  and  grown  carefully 
by  attention  to  ventilation  and  watering, 
until  it  was  safe  to  plant  in  the  open 
ground,  which,  in  this  district,  is  the  latter 
part  of  May.  All  were  planted  on  the  same 
day,  May  26th,  and  tied  up  carefully  as  they 
grew  to  stakes  placed  three  feet  apart.  On 
the  6th  of  August  they  gave  the  following 
results,  which  satisfy  us  that  the  difference 
earliness  of  the  varieties  of  different  toma- 
toes can  never  exceed  ten  days,  even  if  the  very 
earliest  and  latest  are  taken  to  test.  For  ex- 
ample, we  find  that  in  8  varieties,  all  claiming 
to  be  earlier  than  the  earliest,  12  lbs.  of  fruit 
taken  from  each  did  not  vary  48  hours  in  the 
ripening,  though  in  some  cases  a  single  fruit 
might  be  a  week  in  advance  of  the  others,  as  in 
the  case  of  Keyes'  Prolific,  but  its  main  crop  in 


in 


The  Egyptian  Beet. 

In  beets,  deep  color  and  sweetness  seem  to  go 
together,  but  it  is  difficult  to  associate  these  two 
qualities  with  extreme  earliness.  The  Bassauo 
is  a  very  early  variety,  but  it  is  not  of  as  fine 
quality  as  the  Blood  Turnip,  which  is  a  week 
or  ten  days  later.  Besides  earliness  and  good 
qualities  for  the  table,  a  handsome  shape,  small 
top,  and  slender  tap-root  are  desirable.  Some 
think  that  perfection  has  been  reached  in 
Dewinc's  Early:   others  consider  Hatch's  the 


EGYPTIAN  BEET 


weight  was  rather  behind,  hence,  for  market 
purposes,  could  not  be  claimed  as  early.     Our 
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notes  of  the  varieties,  taken  on  the  6th  day  of 
August,  are  as  follows : 

Boston  Market. — Scarlet-crimson;  large, 
rather  rough,  early ;  foliage  drooping,  defective. 

Early  York. — Evidently  the  same,  or  so 
near  it,  as  not  to  be  distinguished. 

Lyman's  Mammoth. — Color,  salmon  shade  of 
crimson;  second  early;  large,  smooth,  and 
productive;  differing  slightly  from  the  Fegee. 

General  Grant. — Color,  scarlet-crimson  ; 
smooth,  solid,  and  of  medium  size,  with  stroug, 
healthy  foliage,  which  will  adapt  it  for  light 
soils ;  an  excellent  variety  in  all  respects ;  early. 

The  Cooks'  Favorite. — Color,  deep  red; 
size,  medium,  solid  and  productive ;  second  early. 

Rose. — A  European  variety,  of  a  pinkish- 
salmou  color,  of  immense  size,  some  of  the  fruit 
weighing  23  oz.,  but  it  is  ill-shapen,  wrinkled, 
and    late,  and  can  only  be  useful  for  catsup. 

Buck's  Large  Red. — A  Southern  variety, 
similar  to  the  above,  except  in  color,  which  is 
of  the  usual  crimson-scarlet  shade. 

Sidell's  No.  2.— The  darkest  shade  of  scarlet 
we  have  yet  seen  in  any  tomato;  also  very 
solid,  smooth,  and  productive ;  a  desirable 
variety  for  private  use,  but  too  late  for  market. 

New  York  Market. — Light  scarlet-crim- 
son ;  large,  rather  rough,  but  prolific  and  early. 

Sidell's  Mammoth,  Boston  Prize,  and 
Maupay's  Superior,  are  so  like  the  New  York 
Market,  that  it  is  useless  to  make  distinction. 

Keyes'  Prolific. — Showed  the  first  ripe 
fruit,   but  is  too  small  for  a  market   sort. 

Dwarp  Prolific.  —  A  distiuct  variety  of 
dwarf,  strong,  upright  growth,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Tree  Tomato,  but  more  produc- 
tive ;  fruit,  medium  size;  color,  rich  scarlet, 
solid,  and  earl}';  desirable  for  private  use  on 
grounds  of  limited  area,  as  it  can  be  grown  one- 
half  closer  than  most  varieties. 

Yellow  Perfected.— A  large,  smooth  va- 
riety, of  a  golden-yellow  color;  desirable  in 
every  respect.  The  3-ellow  varieties,  however, 
do  not  sell  freely  in  our  New  York  markets. 

Golden  Striped. — This  variety  is  speckled 
with  yellow  on  a  crimson  ground,  like  the 
"Crimson  Cluster;"    late   and  quite  rough. 

Fegee  Improved. — The  improvement  is  in 
the  greater  smoothness  of  the  fruit;  but  this, 
like  all  other  varieties  not  having  the  crimson- 
scarlet  shade  of  color,  is  not  desirable  as  a 
market  fruit;  the  color  is  a  salmon-violet  shade. 

Valencia  Cluster. — A  sour,  rough  variety, 
in  no  respect  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Crimson  Cluster. — This  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est kinds ;  of  medium  size,  smooth,  and  solid ; 
the  fruit  is  borne  in  large  clusters,  averaging  a 
dozen  or  so  in  each,  having  the  very  desirable 
quality  of  ripening  nearly  the  whole  cluster  at 
once ;  as  an  early  fruit  it  is  very  desirable  for 
market;  though,  when  the  market  is  well  sup- 
plied, its  color  might  be  objectionable,  as  its 
crimson-scarlet  color  is  speckled  with  yellow. 

Slmms'  Cluster.  —  Color,  crimson-scarlet ; 
smooth,  and  solid ;  rather  late. 

King  of  Tomatoes. — One  of  the  earliest; 
medium  size ;  smooth,  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet 
shade ;  in  all  respects  desirable. 

Charlton's  Early. — Almost  identical  with 
the  above. 

Cedar  Hill. — Very  early;  medium  size; 
immense  bearer,  but  on  heavy  soils  rather  rough. 

Early  York. — Early;  medium  size,  smooth, 
and  prolific ;  hardly  solid  enough  for  general  use. 

Boston  Market. — Evidently  the  same. 


Ttlden.  —  Crimson-scarlet ;  smooth  ;  very 
prolific,  but  late. 

Algiers. — A  large,  late,  stroug-growing  kind, 
of  no  special  merit. 

Michigan  No.  1. — A  very  dark  crimson  va- 
riety; smooth,  solid,  early,  medium  size. 

Rising  Sun. — A  large-sized,  smooth,  solid 
variety,  wonderfully  productive,  which  ripened 
fruit  next  to  "Keyes'  Prolific,"  a  heavier  weight 
of  ripe  fruit  being  taken  from  it  on  the  day  of 
testing  than  from  any  other  sort.  Selecting 
the  four  best  varieties  from  the  whole,  we 
would  place  this  variety  as  first,  "  Gen.  Grant" 
as  second,  "Crimson  Cluster"  as  third,  and 
"King  of  Tomatoes"  as  fourth. 

These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  from  this 
experiment,  made  on  our  heavy  loamy  soil  of 
Bergen  City,  in  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. ;  possibly 
other  varieties  might  be  preferred  in  different 
soils  or  in  different  latitudes. 

Iu  my  opiuiou,  the  extreme  point  of  earliuess 
in  tomatoes  has  been  reached  years  ago,  and 
now  all  further  improvements  must  be  in  poiut 
of  size,  smoothuess,  and  solidity ;  and  that  any 
one  laying  claim  to  having  varieties  a  specified 
number  of  days  or  weeks  earlier  than  those  we 
already  have,does  so  without  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  or  with  the  desire  to  impose  on 
the  public.  The  tomato  is  a  plant  requiring  at 
all  times  a  certain  high  temperature  to  ripen  its 
fruit ;  and  though  it  may  ripen  in  Georgia  in 
May,  in  Virginia  in  June,  iu  Delaware  in  July, 
or  in  New  Jersey  in  August,  it  requires  the 
same  aggregate  amount  of  heat  to  do  the  work. 
The  same  is  true  of  most  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ;  we  reach  a  certain  point  of  earliuess 
with  a  given  variety  in  a  given  locality,  when . 
the  temperature  tells  us  we  must  stop.  If  im- 
provement in  earliuess  was  progressive,  we 
might  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  Radish  or 
Lettuce,  which  matures  with  us  iu  the  open 
ground  here  in  May,  would  yet  mature  in  April. 


Hedges,  or  live  Fences  for  the  West. 

BT  OUR   SPECIAi  IOWA   CONTRIBUTOR. 


That  we  upon  the  timberless  prairies  must 
grow  our  fences  where  we  want  them,  is  in  my 
mind  a  fixed  fact.  This  being  settled,  the  ques- 
tions arises,  what  shall  we  use?  and  how  manage 
and  cultivate? 

The  Osage  Orange  without  doubt,  stands  at 
the  head  of  hedge  plants  for  this  latitude.  The 
idea  was  formerly  entertained  that  it  would  not 
succeed.  As  an  evidence  of  its  success  under 
proper  treatment,  it  may  be  noticed  that  our 
farmers  are  almost  universally  putting  out  more 
and  more  of  it  each  succeeding  year.  Thou- 
sands fail  simply  because  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess are  not  complied  with. 

Good  plants,  a  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  including  drainage,  proper  setting,  cultiva- 
tion, and  future  management,  are  indispensable. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  plants  as 
they  come  from  the  nursery,  are  unfit  to  be 
used.  If  they  have  vitality  enough  to  survive 
the  removal,  they  only  drag  out  a  sickly  exist- 
ence, and  are  finally  crowded  out  by  the  more 
vigorous  plants  and  leave  the  hedge  full  of 
gaps,  thus  ruining  its  utility  and  beauty.  At 
the  present  low  price  of  the  plants  (about  $1  per 
thousand)  it  is  economy  to  use  none  but  first 
class.  If  others  are  set  at  all,  they  should  be 
carefully  assorted,  and  the  first  and  second  class 
set  by  themselves. 

The  next  step  towards  success  is  the  right 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Many  in  their  haste  to 
reach  results  fail  just  here.    They  are  impatient 


to  get  a  start,  and  do  not  properly  prepare  their 
ground.  Sod  may  be  prepared  to  plant  the 
following  spring,  by  breaking  in  June,  two 
inches  deep,  and  in  September  plowing  deeply, 
throwing  the  furrows  each  way,  leaving  as  deep 
a  ditch  as  possible  on  the  line  of  the  hedge. 
This  gives  the  frosts  and  rains  a  chance  to 
operate  upon  the  subsoil.  In  the  spring  throw 
the  furrows  back,  not  only  filling  the  ditch,  but 
raising  a  bed  above  the  natural  level — more  or 
less  as  the  ground  is  flat  or  rolling.  If  quite  flat, 
a  bed  6  feet  wide,  and  15  inches  above  the  level, 
is  none  too  high;  for  bear  in  mind  that  the' 
Osage  cannot  endure  wet  feet.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  bed,  take  a  small  stirring  plow  and 
open  a  furrow  for  plants.  Let  a  hand  follow 
with  the  plants  in  a  bucket,  keeping  the  roots 
covered  with  thin,  mud,  and  set  them  up  against 
the  perpendicular  side  of  the  furrow,  six  inches 
apart,  if  for  an  upright  hedge — or  twelve  inches 
if  it  is  to  be  slashed.  Another  hand  should 
follow  with  a  hoe,  and  draw  the  earth  into  the 
furrow,  covering  the  plants  a  little  deeper  than 
they  stood  in  the  nursery. 

I  like  the  plan  of  taking  up  the  plants  in  the 
fall,  keeping  them  in  some  well-protected  place 
till  they  start  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  lifeless 
ones  may  be  known,  and  rejected.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  earlier  they  are  set  after  that  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  the  better.  The  roots  are 
easily  injured  and  should  be  handled  with  care, 
and  kept  well  moistened.  If  the  hedge  plants 
are  bought  at  a  nursery,  they  will  have  been 
trimmed  before  sending  out.  If  one  raises  his 
own  plants,  he  should  cut  back  the  top  to  about 
4  inches,  leaving  the  root  about  8  inches  long. 

The  plants  being  iu  the  hedge  row,  cultiva- 
tion must  follow,  and  the  more  the  better. 
Never  set  a  hedge  so  close  to  a  fence,  that  it 
cannot  be  well  cultivated  on  both  sides.  A  sulky 
plow  may  be  profitably  used  for  close  cultiva- 
tion, if  carefully  manipulated  ;  a  double  shovel 
for  more  distant.  Mulching  is  good  but  thor- 
ough cultivation  better ;  but  mulching  is  better 
than  poor  cultivation.  Protection  the  first  win- 
ter in  this  and  more  northern  latitudes,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  For  this  purpose  refuse  straw 
or  coarse  manure  are  useful.  This  mulching 
makes  a  good  substitute  for  cultivation  the  sec- 
ond year  if  properly  done,  and  will  in  a  great 
measure  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  retain  mois- 
ture. If  the  hedge  is  to  be  "  slashed  "  (or  plash- 
ed), no  trimming  will  be  necessary;  otherwise 
in  August  cut  off  half  of  this  (second)  year's 
growth.  Slashing  is  done  the  third  year  in 
Ma)r  or  June,  by  cutting  each  plant  half  through 
near  the  ground,  the  nearer  the  better,  and  lay- 
ing over  one  upon  another  nearly  horizontally, 
leaving  one  plant  uncut  and  upright  as  a 
stake  or  stay,  once  in  about  ten  feet.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  slashing,  some  holding  that  it  injures  the 
vitality  of  the  hedge;  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  a  more  impenetrable  hedge  can  be 
made  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  The  plan 
has  also  the  advantage  of  requiring  fewer  plants 
and  in  consequence  a  more  rapid  growth  can 
be  obtained,  than  when  closely  set.  A  word 
for  the  white  or  gray  Willow  as  a  hedge  plant. 
For  sloughs  and  other  places  too  wet  for  the 
Osage,  the  willow  is  admirably  adapted.  Use 
the  willow  stakes  0  feet  long,  drive  them  down 
one  foot,  8  or  10  inches  asunder,  and  in  three 
years  time  they  will  fomi  a  barrier  against 
stock.  The  more  usual  way  of  using  the  willow, 
though  not  so  good,  is  to  plant  cuttings  6  inches 
long,  which  are  forced  into  the  ground  at  an 
angle  of  about  25  degrees,  leaving  only  one  bud 
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above  the  surface,  and  that  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  cutting;  thus  securing  an  upright  growth, 
which  is  important.  They  should  be  set  8 
inches  apart,  as  they  make  a  much  larger  and 
more  rapid  growth  than  the  Osage. 

The  'Willow  may  be  cut  in  the  spring,  and  set 
at  any  time  before  the  leaves  start,  though  early 
setting  is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  set  two  or  three  rows  where  a  wind- 
break is  desired  in  addition  to  a  fence.  There 
are  other  hedge  plants  which  are  regarded  with 
more  or  less  favor ;  but  with  the  Osage  and 
"Willow  we  may  well  rest  content,  S. 

Powesheik  County,  Iowa,  ) 

December,  18G9.  J 


Some  New  or  Little  Known  Apples. 


ET  CHARLES  DOWNING. 


[Mr.  Downing  has  sent  us  notes  and  drawings 
of  some  apples  which  have  come  to  his  notice 
since  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  and  of 
others  which  are  briefly  mentioned  there,  but 
for  the  description  of  which  he  has  better  ma- 
terials.   "We   give  a  portion  of  them. — Eds.] 

Monte  Bello. — I  am  indebted  to  A.  C.  Ham- 
mond, of  Warsaw,  111.,  for  specimens  of  this  new 
and  fine  apple.  Mr.  H.  writes  me  that  it  was 
raised  from  seed  on  the  place  of  Matthew  Gray, 
at  Riverside,  in  Monte  Bello  Township,  Han- 
cock Co.,  Illinois.  It  is  there  considered  an 
apple  of  great  promise,  the  tree  being  hardy, 
rather  upright,  moderately  vigorous,  and 
healthy;  an  early  and  annual  bearer,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  fruit  always  fair  and  smooth. 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblate,  regular;  Skin 
pale,  yellow,  shaded  and   mottled  with   light 


stripes,  and  broken  splashes  of  dark  red,  sprin- 
kled with  a  few  light  dots ;  Stalk  very  short 
and  small,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  some- 
times a  little  russeted ;  Calyx  closed,  segments 
short ;  Basin  small,  corrugated ;    Flesh  white, 


misn  pippin. 

fine  grained,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
mild,  subacid,  vinous  flavor ;  Qualit}^  very  good ; 
Core  rather  small.  Ripens  in  October  and 
November,  and  with  care,  will  keep  until  April. 

Window  Plants  and  Frost. 


MONTE  BELLO. 

red,  and  splashed  and  striped  with  dark  rich 
red  nearly  over  the  whole  surface,  and  sprinkled 
with  a  few  light  dots;  Stalk  very  short,  and 
small,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity,  russeted ; 
Calyx  closed,  or  nearly  so ;  Segments  short, 
erect,  almost  closed ;  Basin,  medium,  or  rather 
large,  deep,  smooth;  Flesh  very  white,  fine 
grained,  a  little  stained  next  the  skin,  very  ten- 
der, juicy,  mild,  subacid,  vinous  flavor;  Quality 
very  good,  or  best;  Core  medium,  or  small. 
Ripens  from  September  to  December. 

Irish  Putin. — Specimens  of  this  fine  apple 
were  sent  me  by  Benjamin  Borden,  of  Norris- 
town,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  and  "is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Stephen  A.  Porter,  of 
that  town.  Tree,  a  free  and  upright  grower, 
and  forming  a  handsome  head  ;  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  showy  fruit,  and  inclined  to  bear 
every  year  unless  the  season  is  unfavorable." 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish, slightly  conical; 
Skin  whitish,  shaded  with  light  bright  red  and 


Plants  in  dwelling  rooms  are  more  apt  to  suf- 
fer from  a  high  temperature  and  a  dry  atmos- 
phere than  from  frost ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  there  is  danger  that  the  plants  will 
freeze  during  excessively 
cold  nights  and  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent 
it.  With  most  of  the  plants- 
grown  in  window  collections 
the  temperature  may  go 
down  at  night  to  35  degrees 
without  injuring  them.  Mov- 
ing the  plants  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  centre  of  the 
room  will  often  save  them. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
plants  to  another  room  it 
should  not  be  to  one  that  is 
much  warmer  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  kept. 
A  close  pantry  or  closet 
in  the  interior  of  the  house 
is  generally  frost  proof  and 
will  serve  as  a  place  of  ref- 
uge. Another  method  is  to  make  an  awning 
or  canopy  of  some  kind  over  the  plants.  We 
have  recommended  that  the  table  upon  which 
they  stand  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  move- 
able framework  could  be  attached  to  it,  to  hold 
a  sheet  or  other  covering  to  keep  off  the  dust, 
while  the  room  is  being  swept.  A  covering  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  useful  in 
protecting  the  plants  in  cold 
nights,  as  it  will  enclose  a  body 
of  air,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
nonconductors  of  heat.  A  blan- 
ket, or  a  thinner  fabric — even 
newspapers,  placed  over  the  plants  will  often 
save  them.  Should  the  plants  become  frozen, 
the  effect  will  vary  on  different  kinds  ;  the  more 
succulent  and  tender  ones  are  generally  totally 
killed  and  are  past  remedy ;  geraniums  and  other 
half  woody  plants  may  be  injured  in  their  young 
growth  only,  and  will  recover  after  the  damaged 
part  has  been  cut  away.     Camellias,  carnations 


and  others,  are  half  hardy  and  are  not  serious- 
ly injured  by  a  moderate  freezing.  When  plants 
are  frozen,  never  take  them  to  a  warm  room  or 
use  warm  water  to  thaw  them,  neither  will  it 
answer  to  let  them  remain  where  the  sun  will 
shine  upon  them.  Remove  them  to  a 
cold  room  away  from  sunlight  where 
the  temperature  is  but  little  above  freez- 
ing, and  let  them  thaw  out  gradually. 

Buffalo  Cane.— The  Arundo  Donax 
is  a  tall  grass,  growing  some  10  or  12 
feet  high,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  at 
the  North  as  an  ornamental  plant.  A 
correspondent  at  Port  Gibson,  Miss., 
writes  that  it  is  there  called  "  Buffalo 
Cane,"  and  that  it  is  successfully  used 
on  hill-sides  and  elsewhere  to  prevent 
the  laud  from  being  washed  away. 
Cattle  are  fond  of  the  leaves.  It  grows 
wild  in  some  parts   of  Texas. 

The  Green  Fly  and  Red  Spider. 

The  letters  of  our  correspondents 
indicate  that  those  plant  pests,  the 
Green  Fly  and  Red  Spider  are,  as  usual, 
causing  trouble  among  the  house  plants.  There 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them,  if 
they  are  taken  in  time,  but  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  growth  of  the  plaut  is  checked  and  its 
vitality  impaired  before  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
is  discovered.  The  Green  Fly  as  it  is  called  by 
florists,  also  known  as  plant  louse,  is  an  Aphis. 
There  may  be  several  species  found  in  our  plant 
collections,  but  as  far  as  the  cultivator  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  the  same  both  in  their  effects 
and  in  the  means  used  in  destroying  them. 
Those  who  have  hut  a  few  window  plants 
which  they  think  enough  of  to  inspect  very 
frequently,  need  never  be  troubled  with  the 
Green  Fly,  as  its  first  appearance  will  be  noticed 
and  the  insects  may  be  readily  removed  by 
means  of  a  brush.  A  rather  limber  tooth  brush 
will  answer.  They  may  also  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  or  by 
the  use  of  soap-suds  in  which  a  portion  of  aloes 
has  been  dissolved.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
must  be  wetted  by  these  preparations,  which 
may  be  conveniently  accomplished  by  dipping; 
afterwards  they  are  washed  with  water.  Tobac- 
co smoke  is  very  efficacious  iu  destroying  the 
insects.  Florists  give  their  collections  a  thor- 
ough smoking  every  week  or  twice  a  week,  and 
thus  prevent  the  insect  from  establishing 
itself.  A  few  shavings  are  placed  on  the  brick 
walk  of  the  green-house,  lighted,  and  covered 
with  dampened  tobacco  stems,  such  as  are 
thrown  out  by  the  cigar  makers.  Any  other 
means  that  will  cause  the  tobacco  to  burn  slowly 
with  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  will  answer.  The 
smoking  is  done  just  at  night,  and  the  house 
kept  shut  up  tight  until  morning.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  plan  can  be  practiced  upon  a  few 
plants  or  a  single  one.    If  there  is  a  small  room 
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SMOKE  TUBE. 

which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  it,  and  smoke  made  by  placing 
a  few  coals  in  au  iron  vessel  or  large  flower-pot, 
and  putting  on  the  tobacco.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  tobacco  does  not  burst  into  a  flame,  as 
this  would  injure  or  destroy  the  plants.  A  sin- 
gle plant  or  two  may  be  placed  under  a  tight 
box,  a  barrel  or  any  extemporized  cover  that 
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will  retain  the  smoke.  Where  the  enclosure  is 
small,  the  smoke  must  be  generated  with  the 
least  possible  heat.  A  common  tobacco  pipe 
may  be  used,  or  the  contrivance  described  by 
Mr.  Quinby  for  smoking  bees  will  answer  for 
small  operations.  It  consists  of  a  tin  cylinder, 
with  a  perforated  wooden  plug  at  each 
end;  one  of  these  serves  as  a  mouth- 
piece to  blow  through,  and  the  other 
to  discharge  the  smoke.  The  cylinder 
is  to  be  nearly  filled  with  smoking 
tobacco,  by  removing  the  mouth-piece, 
a  small  live  coal  dropped  in,  and  the 
plug  replaced.  By  blowing  through  the 
mouth-piece  a  copious  stream  of  smoke 
will  be  driven  out  at  the  other  end, 
and  may  be  directed  into  the  enclosure 
which  contains  the  plant.  In  smoking 
plants  in  a  small  way  we  have  found 
that  an  hour's  exposure  to  the  smoke 
answered  as  well  as  a  longer  time. 
The  Red  Spider  is  more  insidious  in  its 
attacks.  It  is  so  small  as  to  escape  any 
but  an  experienced  eye,  and  usually  the 
first  warning  of  its  presence  is  in  the 
blackened  and  dead  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Its  effects  are  commonly  attributed 
to  almost  anything  but  the  right  cause, 
and  more  water,  change  of  soil  and 
other  treatment  are  tried  in  the  belief 
that  something  is  the  matter  at  the  root 
when  the  real  trouble  is  upon  the  leaves. 
The  Red  Spider  is  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  one  who  knows  what  to  look 
for  will  at  once  detect  it.  If  a  curled  or  browned 
leaf  is  noticed  and  the  underside  is  found  cov- 
ered with  a  minute  cobwebby  film,  the  Red 
Spider  will  be  found  by  close  observation.  It 
is  more  likely  to  occur  in  hot  and  dry  rooms 
than  elsewhere.  Abundant  watering  of  the 
leaves  will  soon  dispose  of  it.  Plants  which 
have  firm  leaves  like  the  Camellia,  can  be  washed 
with  a  sponge;  those  which  would  be  injured  by 
such  treatment  should  be  laid  upon  the  side  and 
showered  by  water  from  a  watering  pot  with 
fine  holes,  taking  care  that  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  be  thoroughly  wetted.  A  repetition 
of  this  will  in  a  few  days,  dispose  of  the  little 
torment  and  a  regular  weekly  bath  of  this  kind 
will  not  only  prevent  its  lodgment,  but  add  to 
the  health  of  the  plant  by  removing  the  dust. 


■  of  the  portions  of  land  at  their  disposal.  If  one 
is  to  begin  upon  a  new  place  without  stint  as  to 
land  or  purse,  he  had  better  employ  a  first-class 
landscape  gardener  to  both  furnish  the  design 
and  lay  out  the  work.  But  the  majority  of  our 
readers  either  do  their  gardening  within  the 
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Laying  Out  a  Flower  Garden. 

A  number  of  letters  have  come  to  us  this 
winter  asking  us  to  give  directions  and  designs 
for  laying  out  a  flower  garden,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  our  friends  are  maturing  their 
plans  before  the  working  season  comes  on.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  give  designs,  but  the  trouble 
would  be  that  no  particular  one  would  suit  a 
half  dozen  of  our  readers,  as  their  means  and 
tastes  vary  as  widely  as  do  the  shapes  and  sizes 


Fig.  1. — GABDEN  AT  THE  TERMINUS  OF  A  WALK. 

boundaries  of  a  village  lot  or  in  the  usually  too 
restricted  space  of  the  "  front  yards "  to  farm- 
houses, or  at  best  have  a  moderate-sized  country 
place  with  an  acre  or  less  of  ornamental  grounds. 
In  laying  out  a  flower  garden  one  has  first  to 
consider  the  territory  at  command,  and  then 
what  he  wishes  to  cultivate  flowers  for.  If  he 
wishes  to  produce  effects  of  color,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  masses  of  flowers  and  bright 
leaves,where  all  individuality  of  the  plants  them- 
selves is  lost,  he  will  pursue  a  different  course 
from  those  who  wish  to  grow  flowers  as  flowers — 
objects  to  be  loved  and  cared  for,  and  developed 
into  things  of  individual  beauty.  Such  an  one 
cares  not  if  a  plant  be  new  or  old,  fashionable 
or  unfashionable,  if  it  please  him  with  its  own 
beauty,  or  through  some  cherished  association. 
Before  describing  the  mixed  flower  border,  let  us 

consider  the  case 

ajfaj?ss=i^fe-    in  which  flowers 
WSfjSs'-:--    Aj    are    grown    for 

their    effects    in 

masses.     Plants 

can  he  employed 

for  this  purpose 

in    two   distinct 

methods:  in  beds 

each  containing 

but  one  kind,  or 

in    beds   where 

plants  affording 

distinctcontrasts 

in      the     colors 

either  of  their 
flowers  or  of  their  leaves  are 
grown  in  successive  bands  or  belts.  The  first 
is  properly  called  bedding,  and  the  second,  belt 
or  ribbon  gardening.  A  large  class  of  plants 
adapted  to  both  are  known,  as  bedding  plants. 
"Where  the  beds  are  planted  with  distinct 
colors,  the}1-  must  be  of  such  form  that  each 
one  will  hold  a  proper  relation  to  the  other,  and 
the  whole  group  of  beds  form  a  pleasing  and 
symmetrical  figure.  Here  are  opportunities  for 
a  display  of  taste  in  designing  the  forms  of  the 
group,  and  the  beds  of  which  it  is  composed,  as 


well  as  in  the  proper  choice  of  plants  with  which 
to  fill  them,  in  order  that  a  pleasing  effect  of 
colors  may  be  obtained.  Squares,  triangles, 
and  other  figures  with  straight  lines,  are  less 
tasteful  than  those  with  curved  outlines.  In 
fig.  1,  we  give  a  design  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  A. 
Baumann,  as  an  example  of  simple 
work  of  this  kind.  In  this  design 
a  flower  garden  is  represented  at 
the  terminus  of  a  walk.  The  circular 
space  is  graveled  ;  within  it  are  three 
pear-shaped  figures  in  grass,  within 
which  are  cut  the  flower  beds.  Beds 
of  this  kind  are  set  in  the  grass,  as  in 
the  above  example,  or  they  are  placed 
with  very  narrow  graveled  walks  be- 
tween them,  and  their  outlines  marked 
with  an  edging  of  box  or  other  material. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  fancy  may 
suggest  a  great  number  of  forms  for  the 
beds,  or  the  figure  which  they  com- 
pose. Mr.  I.  Pilat,  gardener  at  Central 
Park,  N.  T.,  has  introduced  with  good 
|t^  effect,  figures  suggested  by  leaves  and 
the  parts  of  flowers.  In  fig.  2  is  given  a 
portion  of  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden 
of  the  Park.  A  single  oval  or  other 
shaped  bed  planted  with  one  kind  of 
flowers  only,  or  filled  with  some  plant 
of  showy  foliage,  such  as  Coleus,  is 
often  made  in  a  lawn  with  excellent  ef- 
fect. From  beds  of  this  kind  it  is  but  a 
step  to  the  ribbon  style  of  planting,  in 
which  several  colors  are  used.  To  be  effective, 
ribbon-planted  beds  should  be  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  plants  selected  with  reference  tosim- 
ilarity  of  hight  and  correspondence  in  time  of 
blooming.  Planting  of  this  kind  is  also  used  in 
such  groups  of  beds  as  those  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  but  requires  nice  management  to  pre- 
vent confusion.  Ribbon  beds  may  stand  alone 
by  themselves,  or  they  ma}'  he  arranged  with  a 
symmetrical  relation  to  one  another,  as  shown 
in  figure  3,  another  of  Mr.  Baumann's  designs, 
in  which  a  walk  passes  quite  around  a  central 
oval  bed,  and  other  beds  of  various  shapes  are 
placed  in  the  lawn  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walk.  Another  way  of  planting  in  the  ribbon 
style  is  to  run  a  narrow  bed  along  each  side  of 
a  walk  and  plant  it  with  two  or  three  colors. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  styles  of  flower  gar- 


Fig.  3. — DESIGN  FOB  FiiOWBB  BEDS. 


dening  may  be  carried  out  in  a  single  bed  in 
the  small  lawn  of  a  front  yard,  or  may  be  ex- 
tended to  ornament  the  largest  grounds.  All 
planting  of  this  kind  has  its  beauty  much  en- 
hanced when  framed  by  the  green  of  a  well 
kept  turf,  and  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  it  can  be  looked  upon  from  a  higher  level. 
An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  annual  and  other 
plants  best  suited  for  use  in  beds  of  the  kinds 
we  have  here  described,  as  well  as  notes  on  mix- 
ed planting,  must  be  deferred  to  another  month. 
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TOIli   IMlEJilEIMlLBo 

(Z&~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket  "  pages.') 

A  Shoe-blacking  Stand. 

"Well  blacked  shoes  are  a  necessity,  but  the  oper- 
ation of  blacking  them  is  irksome,  and  the  appar- 
atus used  is  a  nuisance  in  the  eyes  of  the  house- 


SHOE-BLACKXSQ  STAND. 

keeper.  Hence  the  blacking  and  brushes  are  ban- 
ished to  some  out  of  the  way  place,  to  which  the 
one  who  would  use  them  must  follow  them.  The 
house-furnishing  stores  keep  neat  blacking  stauds, 
made  like  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving.  They 
are  made  of  black  walnut,  and  when  closed  no  one 
would  suspect  their  use.  Upon  lifting  the  lid  we 
lind  a  place  for  the  brushes,  one  for  the  blacking, 
and  a  stand  upon  which  to  rest  the  foot  while  per- 
forming the  polishing.  Probably  the  majority  of 
our  readers  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  black  the 
boots  in  the  house,  but  a  staud  of  this  kind,  even 
roughly  made,  would  be  found  a  great  convenience 
ill  the  shed  or  other  place,  devoted  to  this  part  of 
the  toilet.  It  would  keep  the  brushes  and  black- 
ing together,  and  free  from  dust,  and  prove  a  com- 
fort in  affording  a  foot  rest  of  the  proper  bight. 
A  person  trying  to  black  his  boots  with  his  foot  in 
an  inconveniently  elevated  position,  shows  himself 
in  an  attitude,  the  awkwardness  of  which  is  as 
amusing  to  others  as  it  is  uncomfortable  to  himself. 
»  i        ^  a  ■  i  * 

Bitter   Butter. 


Several  have  written  iu  regard  to  bitter  butter 
in  winter,  the  communications  being  called  out  by 
an  item  which  appeared  in  the  "Basket"  for  De- 
cember. The  suggestions  are  essentially  the  same 
iu  all;  we  give  one  from  Miss  P.  E.  G.,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  in  which  she  addresses  "  G.  W.  S.," 
the  correspondent  who  complained  of  bitter  butter. 

"  Tou  keep  the  milk  iu  the  cellar.  The  Agricul- 
turist says,  'keep  it  at  60°.'  Tour  cellar  is  probably 
quite  as  low  as  35°  during  a  part  of  the  winter. 
Don't  the  potatoes  freeze  a  little  ?  ours  do,  without 
much  care.  The  Agriculturist  says  :  '  Keep  both 
milk  and  cream  where  they  will  not  absorb  kitchen 
or  other  odors,  especially  smoke  of  wood  fires,  or 
of  burning  grease.'  Dear  mc  !  What  shall  we  do? 
Some  of  us,  perhaps,  can  only  afford  one  fire,  and 
we  make  a  dreadful  smoke  when  we  kindle  it  iu 
the  morning,  and  we  fry  sausage  and  mush  for 
breakfast,  and  we  boil  pork  and  cabbage  for  dinner. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  our  milk?  Answer — 
Make  it  sow)-  before  it  can  get  bitter.  In  our  re- 
gion, the  milk  is  sometimes  kept  in  a  cupboard, 
in  the  living  room,  or  perhaps  upon  a  table,  nice- 
ly covered  with  a  white  cloth,  or  ou  the  mantel- 
piece. This  will  make  much  better  butter  for  you 
than  your  bitter  milk.  I  have  sold  butter,  in  a 
city,  at  65  ceuts,  the  milk  for  which  stood  iu  the 
broad  kitchen  window  (where  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  cooking),  and  was  lifted  occasionally  to 
the  mantel  to  sour.  Don't  let  one  pot  be  bitter. 
An  experienced  farmer's  wife  told  me  that  one 
vessel  of  such  milk  would  give  churning  a  taste. 


Iu  the  case  just  mentioned  of  my  own  churning, 
the  quantity  of  milk  was  so  small,  that  I  was  not 
able  always  to  churn  in  a  week,  if  I  recollect  right. 
I  will  suggest  another  way. — Try  it. — Have  stand- 
ing a  vessel  of  sour  milk,  or  buttermilk,  not  bitter 
sour  milk.  When  you  strain  your  milk,  add  to 
each  pot  or  pan,  intended  for  butter,  a  little  of 
this  sour  milk — a  skimmer  full,  perhaps.  Tour 
milk  will  be  sour,  and  see  what  beautiful  cream 
will  rise.  I  have  seen  milk  managed  in  this  way 
kept  in  the  winter  in  a  spring-house  with  un- 
glazed  "windows.  Perhaps  you  "will  not  have 
quite  so  much  cream  as  if  you  keep  your  milk  in 
a  warm  room,  but  try  the  experiment.  I  have 
further  heard  of  setting  milk  pots  upon  the  stove, 
and  bringing  the  milk  to  a  scald  before  setting  it 
away.  This  extra  heat  may  cause  the  milk  to  sour, 
and  prevent  that  awful  bitterness,  of  whicli  I  speak 
feelingly.  But  make  your  milk  sour  before  it  is 
bitter,  unless  indeed  you  can  make  all  the  cream 
rise  before  it  is  either  sour  or  bitter.  The  evening 
before  churning,  if  3-011  have  a  coal  stove,  bring  up 
your  cream  pot,  or  pots,  and  set  them  near  the 
stove.  Do  not  try  to  churn  cold  cream  unless 
your  time  hangs  heavily  on  your  hands,  or  your 
name  is  Job.  If  you  have  a  thermometer,  you 
can  vary  your  cream  to  60°,  or  perhaps  65°,  by  stir- 
ring iu  warm  "water.  Be  careful  of  your  thermome- 
ter, and  do  not  plunge  it  iuto  water  so  hot  as  to 
break  it.  After  you  have  done  these  things,  dear 
Illinois  butter-maker,  will  you  not  give  us  in  the 
Agriculturist    the    result    of    your   effort?" 


Soothing'   Syrup — Poisoning   Made   Easy. 


There  are  mothers  who  use  "  Soothing  Syrup  " 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  character.  If 
it  were  labeled  "  Syrup  of  Morphia — Poison,"  as  it 
should  be,  but  very  little  of  it  would  be  sold.  It 
ought  to  be  very  "  soothing  "  indeed,  if,  as  is  stated 
in  the  California  Medical  Gazette,  it  contains  very 
nearly  a  grain  of  Morphia  to  the  ounce  of  syrup, 
and  that  the  dose  for  a  child  three  months  old  is 
equal  to  10  drops  of  laudanum.  It  is  ascertained  that 
about  100,000  bottles  of  this  stuff  are  sold  annually 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  one-third 
of  the  babies  there  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
two  years.  It  seems  to  us  most  strange  that  a 
mother  should  give  a  child  a  medicine  of  any  kind 
of  the  composition  of  which  she  was  ignoraut,  un- 
less she  received  it  from  the  hands  of  a  trusted 
physician.  Tears  ago  when  certain  worm  lozenges 
were  so  popular  that  "children  would  cry  for  them," 
we  made  an  analysis  of  them  and  found  a  good  dose 
of  calomel  in  each.    Let  secret  remedies  alone. 


Washing  Fluids  Again. 

Since  last  month's  paper  was  made  up,  replies  to 
our  request  for  recipes  for  "washing  fluids  have 
continued  to  pour  in.  It  is,  indeed,  very  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  so  many  housekeepers  are  ready 
to  assist  their — what  in  view  of  washiug-day  we 
may  well  call — fellow-laborers.  Some  manufactur- 
ers of  washing  fluids  and  labor-saving  soaps,  have 
sent  us  samples  of  their  goods,  and  some  corre- 
spondents have  written  to  recommend  this  or  that 
soap  or  liquid.  Those  who  have  such  preparations 
for  sale  can  set  forth  their  merits  iu  the  advertising 
columns,  our  object  being  to  get  some  cheap  and 
useful  preparation  that  every  one  can  make. 
Three-fourths  or  more  of  the  recipes  that  have  been 
sent,  were  the  soda  solution  given  last  month,  and 
the  writers  agree  iu  assuring  us  that  it  can  be  used 
without  injury,  as  the  clothes  require  much  less 

rubbing  than  when  washed  without  it Here  is 

another  which  several  have  seut,  though  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  van".  Sal  Soda  and 
Borax,  }±  lb.  each  ;  Gum  Camphor,  1  oz.  ;  Alcohol, 
1 .,'  pint.  Dissolve  the  soda  and  borax  in  one  gal- 
lon of  boiling  rain-water,  pour  in  two  gallons  of 
cold  rain-water,  add  the  camphor  first  dissolved  iu 
the  alcohol,  stir  well  and  bottle  for  use.  Four  ta- 
blcspoonfuls  of  the  preparation  are  to  be  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  soft  soap,  and  the  clothes  boiled  iu  a 
suds  made  of  this.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  clothes 


are  soaked  over  night,  before  putting  them  into  the 
suds.  We  do  not  quite  see  what  use  the  camphor 
can  be  in  this  preparation,  though  a  solution  of 
camphor  and  alcohol  will  dissolve  some  resinous 

substances  that  alcohol  alone  will  not  dissolve 

One  lady  adds  a  tablespoonful  of  Saieratus  to  the 
boiler  of  suds,  which  is  no  improvement  over  the 

generally  used  sal  soda Another  uses  a  mixture 

of  Turpentine  and  Camphene,  1  pint  each,  and  Am- 
mouia,  4  oz.  Three  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pint  of 
soft  soap,  used  in  the  first  suds.  Camphene,  fortu- 
nately nearly  out  of  use  for  burning,  is  only  a  very 
pure  kind  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  mixture 
is  really  only  turpentine  and  ammonia. 

»— — ♦■  1  . 

Scouring-  Knives. — Miss  H.  M.  S.  says : 
Place  a  quantity  of  brick-dust  on  a  board,  and 
having  the  knife  perfectly  dry,  press  it  down  hard 
and  rub  it  back  and  forth  crosswise  of  the  blade,  when 
bright,  turn  over  and  scour  the  other  side.  Then 
wipe  off  with  chamois  leather.  Knives  thus  treat- 
ed will  retain  their  brightness  much  longer,  and 
have  a  new  look  after  years  of  usage. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AOT   HATTIE. 


The  fact  of  it  is,  I  have  not  had  time.  Three 
months  ago  I  sent  Peggy  away,  and  have  not  been 
suited  with  any  servant  since.  I  said  something 
about  Peggy  in  a  previous  "  talk."  She  had  lived 
in  Ireland  with  her  mistress  for  thirty  years.  About 
two  years  since  Mr.  Jackson  died,  and  the  farm  had 
to  be  leased  and  their  effects  sold.  The  family, 
finding  themselves  quite  reduced  in  circumstances, 
sought  a  home  in  this  land  of  refuge.  They  tried 
to  induce  their  old  servant  to  stay  iu  Ireland,  but 
in  vain;  she  determined  to  follow  them  wherever 
they  might  go.  They  went  first  to  Canada,  and 
Peggy  had  to  work  in  another  famil}-  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  The  family  afterwards  moved  to 
the  States  and  left  her  behind.  She  was  unhappy, 
and  finally  followed  them  here.  Mrs.  Jackson 
recommended  her,  for  being  faithful,  excellent 
with  young  children,  and  possessing  the  rare  virtue 
of  never  wanting  to  go  out  except  once  on  Sunday. 
She  was  old,  but  neat  in  her  appearance,  and  from 
her  conversation,  gave  me  the  impression  that  she 
would  be  quite  willing  to  learn  anything,  and  that 
she  lived  only  at  my  service.  "Hattie,"  said  the 
Doctor  to  me,  when  I  had  enumerated  her  qualifi- 
cations to  him,  "you  are  fixed  now,  if  you  are 
wise ;  an  old  servant  is  what  every  woman  with  a 
family  should  have,  aud  I  hope  you  will  not  send 
her  off  for  any  trivial  offence.  Mark  my  word, 
these  young  girls  are  never  to  be  trusted  with 
children."  I  took  the  Doctor's  advice  kindly, 
especially  as  I  felt  confident  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  it  out  to  the  letter.  But,  alas 
for  human  anticipations.  Peggy  had  not  been  with 
me  a  month  before  I  was  tired  of  her.  She  could 
neither  cook,  bake,  nor  set  a  table.  She  could  not, 
and  I  could  not  teach  her  to,  do  up  Edward's  shirts 
aud  collars,  or  any  of  the  children's  or  my  fine 
clothes,  and  I  had  to  direct  her  iu  all  she  did.  I 
tried  to  teach  her  to  make  bread,  but  she  simply 
said  she  never  had  baked  a  loaf  iu  her  life,  aud  she 
thought  she  was  too  old  to  learn  now,  so  I  had  to 
bake  the  bread,  pies,  aud  cake,  aud  help  to  set  the 
table  always.  I  had  to  cook  beefsteaks,  chops, 
and  joints;  iu  fact,  I  considered  her  iucapable 
of  completing  anything  she  undertook.  If  she 
minded  the  baby,  she  did  it  faithfully  and  well — 
feeding  him,  tossiug  him,  walking  around  with 
him — anything  to  amuse  and  keep  him  quiet ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  children  might  have  beeu  iu 
Van  Dicman's  Laud  for  any  knowledge  she  would 
have  been  capable  of  imparting  as  to  their  where- 
abouts. In  short,  I  found  her  to  be  the  most  oue- 
thing-at-a-time  person  I  ever  saw.  "  Peggy,"  I 
said  to  her  one  day,  "  wheu  you  lived  with  the 
mistress  iu  Ireland,  what  kind  of  work  did  you 
do  ?" — "  Well,  ma'am,  Mistress  Jackson  had  a  large 
farm,  aud  au  illegant  stone  house,  and  it  was  not 
the  likes  of  me  that  would  be  after  sweeping  her 
flue  carpets  aud  bedrooms,  so  I  jest  attended  to 
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feeding  the  chickens  and  calves,  and  washing  the 
dairy  pans."  Peggy  lived  with  me  for  two  months, 
when  I  heard  of  a  situation  that  I  thought  might 
suit  her.  She  went,  hut  only  stayed  one  week ; 
she  afterwards  lived  with  a  sister  of  mine,  who 
found  her  the  same  faithful,  simple-minded,  quiet 
person,  hut  as  her  work  consisted  of  up-stairs 
nursery,  dining-room,  and  kitchen,  the  same  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  as  with  me,  and  she  left 
there  also.  For  some  weeks  past  Peggy  has  been 
living  in  a  large  seminary  for  young  ladies,  where 
I  fancy  she  finds  work  suited  to  her  exactly- 
washing  vegetables  and  dishes  on  a  large  scale,  re- 
quiring little  ingenuity,  and  hardly  any  responsi- 
bility. The  Doctor  speaks  from  experience  when 
he  says  an  old  woman  for  a  servant  is  a  good 
tiling.  He  has  living  with  hiui  now  a  person  who, 
within  my  recollection,  has  always  been  associated 
in  my  mind  as  old  Jane;  why  so,  I  do  not  know, 
for  she  does  not  appear  like  an  old  woman,  even 
now;  perhaps  the  title  is  given  to  her  as  signifi- 
cant of  her  stability,  uprightness,  and  maturity  of 
thought  and  judgment.  She  would  be  a  treasure  in 
any  family.  I  might  challenge  the  town  for  a  bet- 
ter bread  and  pie  maker,  or  a  better  cook  or  house- 
keeper. Jane  would  be  dreadfully  mortified  if  the 
Doctor  should  come  home  to  dinner  and  find  it 
not  ready.  His  candle,  which  he  needs  in  the  even- 
ing for  attending  to  the  furnace,  is  always  ready. 
The  water  pitcher  is  always  full,  the  kitcheu  is  al- 
ways clean,  the  steps  are  always  clean,  and  her  work 
appears  always  done,  so  that  she  is  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  do  any  thing  extra  required.  Give  me 
such  a  servant  as  the  Doctor's  wife  has,  and  I 
should  have  time  to  do  my  own  sewing',  to  visit, 
and  to   write    punctually  my   Household    Talks. 

"Any  soap-grease  to-day,  ma'am  ?"  "No,  sir; 
I  use  my  own  soap-grease."  "Make  your  own 
soap  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  How  do  you  use  your  own 
soap-grease,  then?"  "I  make  it  into  eggs,"  I 
said,  smiling.  The  man  looked  so  astonished  and 
half  frightened  that  I  thought  it  time  to  explain. 
"  I  feed  the  grease  and  fat  which  is  unfit  for  cook- 
ing to  the  chickens." 

The  baby  is  cutting  its  teeth,  and  is  at  times  so 
cross  that  it  is  difficult  to  amuse  him,  and  some- 
times on  this  account  I  am  half  tempted  to  regret 
having  sent  Peggy  away.  Although  the  weather 
has  been  quite  cold,  I  take  him  out  every  day, 
sometimes  in  his  little  carriage  ;  and  when  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  I  take  Willie's  sled  and  fasten  a  box 
on  the  back  part,  spread  over  a  small  Afghan,  and 
give  him  a  delightful  little  sleigh  ride. 

This  afternoon,  while  out  with  baby,  I  met  a 
German  or  Holland  woman.  A  good  chance  to  try  to 
get  a  girl,  I  thought.  "  Do  you  live  around  here  ?" 
— "Yaw;  yust  in  Brighton."  "Do  you  know  of  a 
girl  to  work  ?" — I  shouted,  (you  always  shout  when 
speaking  to  a  foreigner).  "  Taw,  yaw,  a  good  one ; 
you  want  one  good  one  ?" — "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  a  large 
girl,  to  do  anything — take  care  of  the  baby,  wash, 
and  iron."  "Oh,  yaw,  she  good  girl;  she  wash, 
she  iron,  she  mind  the  baby.  Oh,  she  good  girl, 
yaw,  she  fat."  "  Is  she  German?" — "  Oh,  no,  she 
no  German,  she  Hollands.  Oh,  she  good,  she  fat." 
"When  can  I  see  her?"  I  said.  "Yaw;  I  brings 
her  round  de  day  after  yesterday."  "To-day?" — 
"  No,  no  to-day  ;  yesterday  I  goes  to  wash  for  Mr. 
Calver.  I  can  no  come,  but  I  prings  her  the  next 
morning  day."  "  Day  after  to-morrow  ?"  I  shouted. 
"  Yaw,  yaw,  that  is  it;  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
prings  her;  she  clean  all  up  for  yon ;  she  no  Irish  ; 
she  no  German;  she  Hollands.  Oh,  she  be  good; 
she  fat." 

When  I  eame  into  the  house  I  found  the  sitting- 
room  fire  nearly  out,  a  very  few  coals  only  alive. 
To  have  put  a  large  quantity  of  coal  upon  so  small 
a  fire  would  have  extinguished  it  at  once,  so  with 
the  tongs  I  put  on  gently  six  or  seven  small  lumps 
of  coal;  in  about  ten  minutes  I  put  on  a  shovelful, 
as  it  was  now  buruing  nicely,  and  I  have  just  put 
on  the  usual  allowance  of  coal  for  a  good  fire. 
How  often  I  have  had  the  fire  put  out  by  the  girls 
pouring  iu  a  large  quantity  of  coal  when  it  was  low. 


Economical  Cooking— Something  out  of 
Nothing. 


BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


It  is  a  favorite  axiom  with  my  father  that  "  You 
can't  get  something  out  of  nothing."  I  have  some- 
times felt  that  my  experience  in  household  matters 
almost  proved  the  contrary.  Perhaps  few  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist  know  what  it  is  to  be  too  poor 
to  economise.  It  is  such  poverty  as  compels  Nellie 
Kay  to  wear  an  old  silk  dress  to  school  this  winter. 
The  mothers  of  her  playmates  thiuk  a  good  calico 
frock  would  be  far  more  suitable,  considering  her 
father's  circumstances,  or  suggest  to  each  other 
that  a  warm  flannel  dress  would  he  better  and  cheap- 
er than  anything  else.  Alas !  At  Nellie's  house 
there  is  not  a  penny  to  he  spared  for  buying  any 
sort  of  a  new  dress,  and  every  possible  old  dress  of 
her  mother's  has  been  made  over  for  her,  until  there 
is  nothing  left  but  the  old  silks  of  better  days. 
They  are  learning  the  sad  meaning  of  debt  and  in- 
terest, and  are  too  poor  to  economize.- 

Taking  health  and  contentment  into  account,  as 
well  as  money,  it  is  the  best  economy,  uuder  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  use  a  liberal  diet,  consisting 
largely  of  fruit  and  the  finer  grains.  I  thiuk  peo- 
ple are  more  likely  to  eat  to  excess  habitually,  after 
a  few  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  meals,  than  when 
there  is  little  variety  in  their  fare  from  day  to  day. 
The  stomach  seems  to  be  constantly  unsatisfied 
and  takes  more  than  a  proper  amount  in  the  effort 
to  get  what  it  craves  but  cannot  find.  There  are 
lean  times  in  the  cupboards  of  so  many  homes,  that 
I  purpose  to  reveal  a  few  secrets  once  taught  me 
by  a  severe  old  schoolmaster  named  Experience. 

When  the  cow  has  gone  dry,  and  the  stock  of 
butter  is  getting  low,  and  the  hens  don't  lay,  and 
the  fresh  apples  are  nearly  or  quite  gone,  and  (worse 
than  all,  perhaps,)  the  family  purse  is  very,  very 
lean — then  what  shall  a  body  do  ?  Receipt  books 
are  very  unsatisfactory  at  such  times. 

Most  people  use  lard  and  even  pork-fat  for  short- 
ening. Some  of  us  do  not.  Any  kind  of  shorten- 
ing needs  to  be  carefully  used  or  it  will  become  an 
abomination.  It  is  not  so  essential  an  article  in 
cooking  as  many  imagine.  Of  all  kinds  I  give 
the  preference  to  sweet  cream.  Pie-crust  made 
with  lard  is  whiter,  but  made  with  cream  it  is  more 
wholesome.  I  have  heard  of  shortening  pie-crust 
with  beans,  but  have  never  tried  it.  People  can 
keep  alive  without  pies,  especially  if  they  can  get 

Dumplings. — Good  crust  for  various  kinds  of 
dumplings  may  be  made  of  a  part  of  the  dough 
when  baking  bread.  It  may  be  rolled  out  thin  and 
wrapped  around  the  apples,  previously  pared, 
quartered  and  cored,  or  cored  without  quartering, 
one  in  each  crust.  Leave  the  crust  very  thin  under 
the  apple  (or  it  may  be  heavy),  and  when  made  let 
them  rise  a  little  before  going  into  the  oven.  Bake 
slowly.  Or,  pare,  quarter  and  core  fresh  apples, 
and  put  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish  with  a  little  water 
(dried  apple  sauee  is  better  than  nothing,  if  fresh 
apples  are  wanting,)  and  cover  with  a  crust  of  bread 
dough.  It  should  rise  a  little  before  going  into  the 
oven,  and  then  bake  slowly.  Graham  mush  is  not 
a  bad  crust  for  such  a  pudding,  and  boiled  rice  makes 

a  pretty  cover  when  browned  by  the  baking Or 

bake  a  thin  loaf  of  bread  and  split  it  open  when 
done,  and  spread  each  half  on  the  split  side  with 
canued  or  stewed  fruit,  or  fresh  berries  iu  summer, 
placing  one  above  the  other.  It  is  better,  but  not 
necessary,  to  spread  the  halves  first  with  butter. 

Apple  Jonathan  differs  from  the  other  dump- 
lings chiefly  from  being  made  in  a  pot  or  kettle. 
I  first  made  its  acquaintance  under  the  name  of 
"Pot  apple  pie."  Invert  a  plate  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  Put  in  sliced  or  quartered  fresh  apples. 
Pour  over  them  maple  molasses  if  you  have  it,  if 
not,  add  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  well.  Add  a  tea- 
cup of  water  and  nutmeg  or  allspice.  Over  this 
around  the  ridge  of  the  pot  put  strips  of  crust, 
cover  tightly  and  boil  over  a  moderate  fire.  [This 
is  what  is  called  "  Pan-dowdy,"  in  some  parts  of 
New  England.— Ed.] 

Steamed  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — Place 
Blices  of  bread  and  but-ter  in  the  bottom  of  a  pud- 


ding dish,  a  layer  of  sliced  apples  with  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  another  layer  of  bread  and  butter,  then  one 
of  apples,  sugar  and  spice,  until  the  dish  is  full, 
having  bread  and  butter  at  the  top,  buttered  side 
down.     Cook  thoroughly  in  a  steamer. 

Pudding  Sauce. — Cream  sweetened  and  flavored 
is  a  favorite  dressing,  and  maple  syrup  is  beyond 
praise ;  hut  when  cream  is  scarce  and  maple  syrup 
lacking,  good  sauce  may  be  made  after  the  receipts 
giveu  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Agriculturist,  only 
plainer  as  one's  necessities  require. .  ..For  bread 
hastily  made  nothing  can  surpass 

Gems. — They  are  cheap,  easily  made,  wholesome 
and  palatable.  Graham  flour  and  water  are  stirred 
together  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  pancake  bat- 
ter, and  baked  in  the  iron  or  tin  gem-pans.  Every- 
body should  have  these  bread-pans.  Gems,  wheth- 
er of  Graham  meal,  fine  flour  or  corn  meal,  should 
be  put  into  a  hot  oven.  Success  depends  on  this. 
Fine  flour  and  sweet  milk  (skimmed  milk  is  good 
enough),  well  beateu  together,  rather  thicker  thau 
the  Graham  batter,  makes  a  very  sweet  aud  good 
kind  of  warm  bread.  Corn  bread  of  the  best  kind 
can  be  made  without  eggs  or  shortening,  or  sweet- 
ening. Simply  scald  the  meal  with  boiling  water, 
add  a  little  salt,  stir  well  and  bake  quickly  in  the 
gem-pans.  We  thought  the  Graham  aud  white  gems 
must  have  salt,  until  we  found  that  its  absence 
was  not  observed,  and  then  we  discarded  it,  as  it 
seems  an  unreasonable  amount  of  salt  is  eaten 
under  the    plea   of   a  little  6alt  being  necessary. 

Cake. — This  is  not  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  good  cake  is  seldom  refused.  There  are  a  few 
ways  of  making  it  quite  cheaply  aud  satisfactorily. 

Bread  Cake  of  every  grade  is  good  if  carefully 
made.  The  regular  receipt  as  given  me  by  a  dear 
old  playmate,  reads:  "One  and  a  half  cup  of 
dough,  oue  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Raisins  and 
spice  to  suit  the  taste.  Mix  with  the  hands  until 
the  dough  seems  thoroughly  worked  in,  adding  a 
little  more  flour  if  the  dough  is  thin.  Let  it  rise 
half  an  hour.  It  rises  slowly  aud  but  little  before 
going  into  the  oven."  This  is  very  nice.  We  have 
eaten  it  with  a  relish  when  minus  eggs  and  raisins, 
and  with  only  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  aud  a  little 
clove,  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  for  flavor. 

Bachelor's  Cake  is  plain  and  good.  "One  and 
a  half  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  two  eggs,  oue  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar,  oue  teaspoonful  of  soda,  three  cups 

of  flour."     This  makes   two    loaves A    queen 

among  women,  once  treated  me  with  cake  made  as 
follows:  One  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  flour  prepared  with  Horsford's  powder. 
The  loaf  was  split  aud  the  halves  spread  with  cannod 
strawberries,  and  one  half  laid  above  the  other. 

Plain  Rice  Pudding. — Half  a  pint  of  rice,  one 
quart  of  milk,  half  a  pint  (or  less)  of  sugar,  nut- 
meg or  cinnamon.  Bake  it  slowly  two  hours.  Tap- 
ioca may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way,  after  soaking 
in  warm  milk  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  Sago,  after 
thoroughly  washing  and  soaking  over  night,  is  good 
in  the  same  fashion.  It  is  possible  to  dilute  the 
milk  one-half  and  yet  have  the  pudding  good,  if 
care  is  exercised  in  soaking  and  cooking. 

Soap. — It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  know  how 
to  make  soap  quickly,  when  there  is  little  grease 
and  no  leach  set  up.  Make  a  white  ley  by  boiling 
wood-ashes  with  water  and  pouring  off  the  liquid 
after  it  has  settled.  When  this  ley  is  boiling,  add 
all  the  grease  (previously  tried  out — lard  or  tallow, 
or  drippings)  it  will  "  take."  Boil  it  together,  try- 
ing frequently  a  little  in  a  saucer,  until  you  find  it 
thickens  as  you  stir  it,  aud  it  cools.  If  you  cannot 
make  it  "  come,"  add  a  little  water  to  a  small  quan-  , 
tity  in  your  saucer.  If  that  thickens  it,  do  the  samo  j 
with  that  in  the  kettle.  If  not,  try  adding  ley  to 
a  portion,  and  then  to  the  whole,  if  that  makes  the 
small  portion  tried  "  come." 

All  the  above  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  know  what  it  is  to  he  "  in  a  pinch."  I  don't 
envy  those  who  have  never  had  that  experience. 
It  quickens  the  wits  aud  deepens  the  sympathies, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  way  f;o  !lye-*-long  at  a  time, 
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TOYS  &  §H1JW  (MOTMo 

Bftambles  imi  CBaiiaa.— Carleton's  "First 
Story  "  was  so  interesting  that,  no  doubt,  you  all  look 
for  more  accounts  of  the  Chinese  this  month.  Carleton 
has  written,  according  to  promise,  and  has  told  some 
funny  things  about  the  odd  people,  which  we  thought 
would  he  all  the  more  interesting,  if  they  were  illustra- 
ted ;  so  we  keep  his  letter  until  another  month,  which 
will  allow   the  engravers  time  to  make  the  pictures. 

The  I>octoa''s  Tallks— Amount  Sec. 

The  boy3  had  come  in  from  skating  one  cold  night, 
and  as  they  were  warming  their  half-frozen  feet,  Walter 
said,  "Uncle,  show  us  an  experiment." — "You  and 
Arthur  arc  old  enough  to  make  experiments  for  your- 
selves, and  you  will  learn  much,  more  from  them  than  if 
you  merely  see  them  clone."—"  Bat,"  said  Arthur,  "  the 
curiously  shaped  glasses,  and  the  acids,  and  the  chemi- 
cals you  keep  all  locked  up  out  of  our  reach,  and  we  can't 
make  any  bright  lights,  great  explosions,  and  what 
Mother  calls  horrid  smells— but  I  like  them— without 
these, — come,  let  us  have  some  beautiful  experiments." 
—"You  boys  are  much  like  many  older  people,  who 
think  that  apparatus  makes  a  chemist.  One  of  our  pro- 
fessors used  to  either  blind  or  deafen  the  class  by  his 
bright  lights  and  noises,  or  else  make  the  room  so  un- 
pleasant as  to  keep  us  all  coughing.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  display,  and  very  little  instruction.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  can  be  shown  by  the  use  of 
very  simple  means.  You  arc  too  tired  for  experiments 
to-night,  but  we  will  prepare  for  one.  In  my  closet  is 
an  empty  stone  ink-bottle.  Get  this,  fill  it  with  water, 
cork  it,  and  set  it  outside  on  the  window-sill.  The 
stronger  the  bottle  the  better  for  our  experiment."  — 
The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  boys  were  told 
to  go  and  bring  the  bottle  ;  they  soon  came,  with  long 
faces.  "Uncle,"  said  "Walter,  "the  bottle  was  not 
strong  enough ;  the  water  all  turned  to  ice,  and  the  bot- 
tle is  broken  from  top  to  bottom;  why  didn't  wo  get  a 
stronger  one?"— "Had  the  bottle  been  of  iron  it  would 
have  broken  just  the  same,  but  the  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  water  in  freezing  expanded,  took  up  move 
room  as  ice  than  it  did  as  water,  and  in  so  doing,  exer- 
cised sufficient  force  to  break  a  heavy  stone  bottle." — "Is 
that  all?"  asked  the  hoys,  who  were  evidently  disap- 
pointed, "that  is  no  sort  of  an  experiment,  and  isn't 
even  worth  wasting  the  ink-bottle  for." — "I  thought," 
said  Arthur,  "  that  you  were  going  to  show  us  some- 
thing interesting.  Even  if  ice  does  take  up  more  room 
than  water  so  much  the  worse,  as  it  is  always  bursting 
water  pipes,  and  doing  other  mischief."  Arthur  is  a 
very  pleasant  boy,  excepting  when  he  is  in  a  dissatisfied 
mood,  and  then  nothing  is  better  for  him  than  xi  little 
ridicule.  "How  wonderful  is  it  to  see  such  wisdom  in 
youth,  and  what  a  pity,  Sir  Arthur  the  Little,  could  not 
amend  the  laws  of  nature.  One  of  his  first  acts  would 
be  to  direct  that  water  should  contract  in  freezing,  and 
not  expand,  as  at  present.  His  highness  does  not  want 
any  more  skating,  or  any  more  fishing."  "  Stop,  Uncle," 
said  the  hoy,  quite  over  his  pet,  "  what  has  the  expansion 
of  the  water  to  do  with  skating  and  fishing  ?" — "  A  great 
deal;  and  if  you  are  in  a  teachable  mood,  we  will  see. 
Most  substances  contract  as  they  cool,  and  so  does  water 
until  it  gets  down  to  near  the  freezing  point  (39"), 
when  it  stops  contracting  and  begins  to  expand.  Now, 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  pond  where  you  skate  in 
winter,  and  fish  in  summer  ?  When  cold  weather  comes, 
the  water  at  the  surface  cools,  and,  as  it  contracts  it  be- 
comes heavier,  and  sinks,  and  the  lighter  and  warmer 
water  from  below  takes  its  place,  and  this  keeps  going 
on  until  all  the  water  in  the  pond  is  cooled  down  to 
39°.  After  this,  the  surface  water,  instead  of  growing 
heavier,  expands,  and  becomes  lighter,  and  remains  at 
the  surface,  and  when  it  becomes  cold  enough  to  freeze, 
it  expands  still  more,  and  the  ice  being  lighter  than  the 
water,  remains  at  the  surface,  and  protects  the  water 
below  from  freezing  to  any  great  depth."  Walter,  who 
had  been  attentively  thinking  over  the  matter,  said — 
"  Now,  I  see  how  it  would  bo  if  Arthur  had  his  way.  If 
the  ice  were  heavier  than  the  water,  it  would  keep  on 
sinking  as  fast  as  it  froze,  and  we  could  not  skate  until 
the  whole  pond  was  frozen  solid."— "Yes,  and  if  it  did 
freeze  solid,"  said  Arthur,  "all  the  perch  and  pickerel 
would  be  killed.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  I  could 
not  better  the  matter  even  if  I  had  the  power  ;  and  the 
bursting  of  water  pipes  and  such  things  by  freezing  is 
a  small  matter  compared  with  tho  good  which  comes 
from  this  expansion  by  water  in  freezing."—"  There  are 
many  silent  agents  at  work,  hoys,  for  our  good,  which 
we  hardly  notice,  and  one  of  theso  is  the  force  exerted 
by  the  change  of  water  into  ice.  When  the  water  cask 
freezes  and  bursts  tho  hoops,  or  tho  water  in  the  bottle 
becomes  solid  nnd  breaks  it  into  fragments,  then  the 
force  shows  itself  in  such  amauuer  as  to  striko  the  at- 
(eution,      But  tho  freezing  of  fho  minutest,  drop  exer- 


cises irresistible  force,  and  it  is  by  this  power  that  the 
rocks  are  being  crumbled  and  powdered  into  soil. 
Water  finds  its  way  into  UnseeU  crevices  and  pores  of 
the  rocks,  and  then,  as  it  freezes,  throws  off  small  parti- 
cles that  make  up  a  good  part  of  the  soil  upon  which 
the  plants  grow.  The  work  is  very  slow,  but  it  is  con- 
tinually going  on." — "How  much  does  the  water  ex- 
pand in  becoming  ice  ? "  asked  Walter.  "This  piece  is 
scarcely  bigger  than  the  inside  of  the  bottle  in  which  it 
froze."— "It  occupies  about  one-eleventh  more  space  as 
ice  than  it  did  as  water,  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
float,  but  as  It  is  so  near  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  it  only  shows  a  small  part  of  its  thickness  above  the 
surface.  Those  huge  masses  of  floating  ice,  called  ice- 
bergs, which  come  from  the  far  north,  are  sometimes 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high  above  the  water.  Even 
then  only  a  Email  portion  of  the  mass  is  visible,  as  only 
one-seventh  projects  above  the  surface.  There  are  other 
curious  things  about  ice,  and  snow,  which  is  only  a  form 
of  ice,  but  our  time  has  expired  for  this  morning." 


cal  indentations."  This  is  about  equal  to  the  definition 
of  net-work,  which  is  given  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  as 
something  "reticulated  and  decussated  with  interstices 
between  the  intersections ." 

TI»e  I*rize  l*oodle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  deer,  ponies,  cats,  and 
dogs,  are  invited  to  show  themselves  at  a  poultry  exhibi- 
tion. The  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society  gives  premiums 
for  all  these,  besides  those  for  poultry,  and  in  December 
last  they  had  a  great  show.  There  was  a  band  of  music, 
bnt  it  had  but  a  poor  chance  in  opposition  to  the  "  music 
of  nature,"  which  made  itself  heard  in  the  greatest  crow- 
ing, cackling,  gobbling,  quacking,  neighing,  mewing,  and 
barking,  that  I  ever  heard.  The  birds  were  very  fine,  but 
I  thought  the  animals  with  four  legs  quite  as  interesting 
as  those  with  two.  You  can't  pet  roosters  and  ganders, 
which  seem  to  know  one  person  as  well  as  another,  and 
who  have  no  liking  for  anything  that  Is  not  eatable.    Tho 


No.  370.  Picture  Conundrum—Why  is  the  unfortunate  animal  in  the  right  hand  picture,  like  the  scene  shown  in 
the  picture  on  the  left,  where  the  rascally  wreckers  are  enticing  a  ship  to  a  dangerous  shore  by  means  of  a  false  light  ? 

Moiine  Gajnes.-Throwing    light.  deer*iU  become  quite  friendly  the  pony  soon  learns  to 

juluum;  •wa.xiu.-ca.  m  ra  know  persons,  cats  show  affection  after  their  way,  but 

"C.  L.  P.,"  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sends  the  following:       the  dogs  1   they  seem  to  have  more  sense  than  all  tho 

—This  is  a  game  adapted  to  any  nmnher  of  persons,  old       rest.    I  can't  say  that  I  petted  the  Eussian  hlood-hotind 

or  young.    One  of  the  party  calls  to  his  mind  a  word,       much,  he  looked  as  if  such  attention  would  he  thrown 

which  is  used  with  several 

different  meanings,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  Pole,  which 

means  a  long,  slender  piece 

of  wood,  the  stem  of  a  tree, 

the  pole  of  a  carriage,  the 

May-pole,  the  hean-pole,  a 

measure  of  lengths,  one  of 

the  extremities  of  the  earth's 

axis,    a   magnetic    pole,    a 

native  of  Poland,  etc.,  etc. 

He    then  begins    to    throw 

light  t>y  describing  the  word. 

He  says  aloud,  "lam  think- 
ing of  something  which  is 

found  in  the  woods;  it  is 

rather  long  and  slim ;  it  may 

he  seen  in  the  street  as  part 

of  a  carriage;  it  is  an  em- 
blem of  liberty."     As  soon 

as  some  one  thinks  he  has 

guessed  the  word,  lie  begins 

to  throw  light  for  his  com- 
panions,   saying   it   is    the 

name  by  which  some  people 

are  called,  or  people  use  it 

in  measuring,  thus  adding 

any    information     he    can, 

which  the  leader  confirms  or 

denies,  according   as  it    is 

correct  or  false.     One  after 

another    thus    guesses   the 

word  thought  of,  and  when 

flic    story   is    all   told,  the 

word  at  last  is  announced, 

and  anew  one  is  selected. 

TL'is  game  is  entertaining, 

and  at  tho  same  time  very 

instructive,  not    only    ena- 
bling one  to  acquire  an  ex- 
tensive vocabulary,  but  also 
developing    in    young  people 
expressing  one's 


wonderful    facility  in 
thoughts  to  advantage. 


A  young  lady  just  from  boarding-school  wishing  to 
borrow  a  friend's  thimble,  asked  for  her  "Diminutive 
truncated  argentine  cone,  seraiperforated  with  svnimotri- 


T1IE  TRAINED  POODLE   "SPORT." 

away  on  him,  but  there  were  a  plenty  of  pleasant  little 
fellows  there,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  the  different  ex- 
pressions, with  which  they  would  regard  spectators. 
There  was  ono  dog  which  at  first  sight  looked  like  a 
sheep-skin  mat  rolled  up.  I  was  told  that  this  had  taken 
the  first  prize  as  a  trained  dog.    It  was  a  Spanish  Poodle, 
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with  long,  white,  silky  hair,  and  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  nothing  in  particular.  Presently  his  owner,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Dodd,  of  Brooklyn,  came  along,  and  we  were  soon 
shown  that  this  was  a  dog  of  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments. Not  only  could  he  do  all  the  common  tricks 
11  without  trying,"  as  the  boys  say,  hut  had  progressed  as 
far  as  to  spell  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and  to  do  sums 
in  simple  addition.  No,  I  don't  mean  "bow-wow,"  by 
words  of  two  syllables,  for  he  does  his  spelling  in  the 
most  quiet  manner.  The  owner  has  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, each  one  on  a  card ;  these  are  laid  out  in  a  semicir- 
cle, and  the  dog  is  told  to  spell  a  name— Henry  for  in- 
stance. He  walks  along  with  his  attention  fixed  upon 
the  letters  until  he  comes  to  H,  which  he  takes  up  and 
lays  by  itself,  then  he  starts  again  to  examine  the  letters 
and  when  E  is  reached  he  picks  that  up  and  puts  it  by 
the  side  of  H,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  word  is  spelled 
out.  Cards  containing  figures  instead  of  letters  are  then 
laid  down,  and  the  dog  is  asked,  "How much  are  six 
times  twelve,"— he  selects  the  seven  and  the  two,  and 
places  them  side  by  side,  and  does  other  simple  sums. 
Tou  probably  think  that  is  a  remarkable  dog.    So  I 

thought,  and  got  his  photograph  for  the  engraving 

"How  is  it  done?"  Easy  enough;  how  do  yon  spell 
Constantinople,  or  solve  the  problem,  '  If  an  apple  and 
a  half  cost  a  cent  and  a  half,  how  much  will  two  apples 
cost'  ?  If  a  young  child  can  do  these  things  why  should 
not  an  old  dog  do  things  which  are  much  easier  ?  "Tou 
know  that  a  dog  can't  spell  and  cypher."— I  have  told 
you  that  I  have  seen  him  do  both. ..."  But  there  is  some- 
thing you  haven't  .explained,  some  trick  about  it," 

So  there  is.  I  am  glad  yon  like  to  know  how  things  are 
done.  The  dog  is  trained  to  go  from  one  letter  or  figure 
to  another,  and  at  a  signal  to  pick  up  the  proper  one. 
This  signal  is  given  so  adroitly  and  the  dog's  senses  are 
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so  acute  in  heeding  it,  that  of  the  thousands  who  have 
seen  the  dog  perform,  but  few  have  discovered  how  it 
was  done.  Most  people  watch  the  dog,  I  watched  the 
master.  I  noticed  that  he  always  held  a  hand  behind 
him,  and  thinking  that  hand  had  something  to  do  with 
the  spelling,  I  watched  it.  As  the  dog  came  to  the  right 
letter  the  thumb-nail  moved  against  one  of  the  finger- 
nails and  made  the  slightest  possible  click,  loud  enough 
for  the  sharp  ear  of  the  dog  to  hear,  but  not  loud  enough 
to  be  noticed  by  the  spectators.  So  after  all,  it  was  the 
man,  and  not  the  dog,  who  spelled  and  cyphered,  still  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  acute  the  dog  was,  and  how 
well  he  had  been  trained  to  do  his  part.  Will  Wabren. 

The  Pioneer  of  the  Train. 

To  a  great  many  of  our  BoyB  and  Girls  this  picture  will 
need  no  explanation.  They  have  seen  the  trains  goby, 
the  men  on  horseback  or  walking,  the  children  in  the 
huge  wagons  with  the  furniture,  the  old  women  knitting, 
the  younger  ones  often  on  foot,  all  moving  at  the  slow 
pace  of  the  patient  oxen— where  ?  To  the  West.  Every 
year  finds  these  trains  going  farther  and  farther  west, 
carrying  families  by  the  hundreds,  and  many  a  little  one 
will  read  this  in  States  which  were  not  known,  by  name 
even,  when  the  writer  studied  geography.  What  courage 
have  these  people  who  take  all  their  movables  and  leave 
older  settlements  to  go  to  a  new  country  and  make  a  new 
home  !  What  days  of  weary  travel,  what  discomforts 
with  but  a  wagon,  or  it  may  be  a  tent  for  a  house,  what 
deprivations  of  food,  what  sufferings  when  sick,  these 
brave  travelers  must  experience — can  only  be  told  by  those 
who  have  had  a  part  in  them.  Generally  the  guidance  of 
the  train  falls  to  one  who  hap  bad  more  experience  in 
such  matters  than  the  rest.    Indeed  it  would  seem  that 


there  were  some  men  especially  made  for  the  very  pur- 
pose. The  guide  or  pioneer  has  a  wonderful  knowledge 
of  everything  about  traveling  or  camping.  He  will  see 
further  and  make  out  an  object  quicker  than  most  men. 
If  he -has  been  over  the  country  before— years  ago  it  may 
be— he  will  remember  eveiy  feature,  and  if  he  travels 
a  route  for  the  first  time,  he  seems  to  know  just  where  to 
go  to  find  the  best  camping  places.  He  appears  to  never 
get  tired,  and  never  to  lose  courage.  The  artist  has  drawn 
a  fine  portrait  of  one  of  these  hardy  characters.  Far  in 
advance  of  the  train  he  has  gained  the  top  of  a  swell  in 
the  prairie  and  casts  a  long  look  forward  in  search  of 
signs  of  water.  Let  us  hope  that  the  indistinct  line 
which  he  sees  is  a  belt  of  Cotton-woods  indicating  water 
and  that  soon  the  tired  travelers  and  their  animals  will 
reach  the  long  looked  for  camping  place.  In  the  bustle 
of  preparing  supper,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  eating  it, 
the  long  and  tedious  road  they  left  behind  them  will 
he  forgotten.  So  on  the  train  moves,  on,  day  after  day 
until  the  place  is  reached  where  the  new  home  is  to  be. 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

No.  367.  Because  he  sins  (he's  in  S)....No.  36S.  A  lit- 
tle continually  increased  by  a  little,  ends  in  a  great  deal— 
A  little  c  on  tea  in  U  le  in  creased  bee  Y  A  little  ends  in 
A  great  D  eel. . .  .No.  309.  'Tis  now  the  witching  time  of 
night  when  church-yards  yawn.  Tie  S  now  tea  he  witch 
in  G  time  of  night  W-hen  church-yard  S  T  three  feet  and 
3  inches  (the  three  feet  3  inches  are  intended  to  stand  for 
anne,  an  old  French  measure).  The  following  have  sent 
correct  answers  :  Thco.  Wilson.  F.  S.  Ingalls.  W.  A. 
McLawn.  Arthur  Moffatt.  G.  D.  Bunyan.  C'has.  D.  Water- 
bury.  N.  Brenner,  J.  E.  Downing.  Horace  Beakes.  Moses 
D.  Toder,  Alvey  L.    Hemingway,    Job    P.    Sylvester. 
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353  Feet  Front— Iron  and  Glass. 

WORKS  OF    THE 


UNITED   STATES  WATCH  COMP 


(GILES,  WALES  &  CO.,)   MARION,   N.   J. 


GILES,    WALES    &    CO., 
IMPORTERS,    MANUFACTURERS    and    JOBBERS, 

saofsti?i?m    United    states    Watcli    Company,  ; 

13  MAIDE5T  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Or  all  the 

Manufacturers  aSer/can  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Sc<  tings,  and  accurately  adjusted 
to  Beat,  Cold,  ami  Position  ;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT-LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed 
Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs :  and  for  our  late  improvement  in  STEM- WINDING  mechanism, 
we  claim  a  STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS  hitherto  nnattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters,  Independent  1-1, 
l-"i  Split  and  Fly-hack  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

p?"  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.    For  sale  by  the  trade  generally. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER  &  CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


"Watch  No.  1064— bearing  Trade-Mark  "  Frederic  Ather- 

ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.   J.,"  manufactured  by  United   States 

Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fifteen  months;  its  total 

variation  from  mean  time  being  only  one  second  per  month. 

"WlLLAUD  DEKKY. 

Of  Derby,  Snow  &  Prentiss,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"Watch  No.  1124— bearing  Trade-Mark  "Frederic  Ather- 
ton  &  Co.,"  manufactured  by  the  United  States  Watch  Co., 
has  been  carried  by  me  seven  months;  its  total  variation 
from  mean  time  being1  onlv  six  seconds. 

A.  L.  DENNIS.'President  N.  J.  B.  R.  T.  &  T.  Co. 

"Watch  No.  1251— bearing  Trade-Mark    "Frederic  Athcr 

ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,"   manufactured  by  United   States 

Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  lour  months;   its  total 

variation  from  mean  time  hehic:  onlv  five  seconds  per  month, 

F.  A.  HASKELL,  Con.  Hudson  River  R.  16. 

Watcii  No.  HIT— bearing  Trade-Mark  "Frederic  Ather- 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J„"  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  bv  me  fifteen  months ;  its  total 
variation  from  mean  time  being  only  an  average  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  second  per  dav. 

B.  F.  PHELPS,  Con.  N.  J.  Central  R.  R. 

"Watch  No.  10^7 — bearing  Trade-Mark  "Frederic  Ather- 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,"  manufactured  by  United  States 
"Watcli  Co,,  has  been  carried  by  ine  since  .June,  18R7  ;  its  total 
Variation  from  meantime  being  only  live  seconds  per  month, 

HENRY  SMITH. 
Trcas.  Panama  H.  U.,  S8  Wall  St. 


"Watch  No.  12012— bearing    Trade-Mark     "United  States 
"Watch  Co.,  Marion.  N.  J.,"'  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co..  has  been  carried  by  me  five  months;   its  total 
variation  from  mean  time  being  onlv  twelve  seconds. 
GEO-  LOVLS,  Gen'l  Eastern 
Pass'gr  Ag't  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  K.  R. 
"Watch  No.  1259 — bearing   Trade-Mark    "Frederic  Ather- 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion.  N.  J.."   manufactured  by  Unired  States 
Watch  Co.,  lias  been  carried  by  me  six  monihs ;  its  total  va- 
riation from  mean  time  being  only  eight  seconds  per  month. 
Have  been  traveling  through  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try,  from   New   York  to  Galveston,  Texas,   and  back,  by 
steamer  and  railroad. 

E.  RICE,  of  "Whitney  &  Rice,  179  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Sunbuet,  Pa.,  Feb.  26, 1869. 
"Watch  No.  1176— bearing  Trade-Mark  "Frederic  Ather- 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.."  manufactured  by  United  States 
"Watcli  Co..  has  been  carried  by  me  three  months;  its  total 
variation  from  mean  time  bcingonlv  five  seconds  during 
that  time.  HENRY  I>E  LANCKY, 

Engineer  Phila.  &  Erie  R.  11. 
"Watch  No.  1105— hearing  Trade-Mark  "Frederic  Ather- 
tnn  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,"  manufactured  bv  United  States 
"Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  eleven  months;  its  total 
variation  from  menn  time  being  only  seven  seconds  in  the 
entire  time. 

A.  H.  KING.  ?  Park  Place,  N.  Y.. 

Vice-Pres't  Elastic  Cone  Spring  Co., 
N.  J.  Car  Spring  and  R.  Co. 


W 


AXCHES  manufactured  by  the 


UNITED    STATES    WATCH    CO., 


Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C. 
Street,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


.  STEVENS  &CO.,  Jewelers, 40  East  14th 
53?""  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


See  Second  Cover  Page. 


1rKUIT-FAR31  for  sale,  near  Burlington,  N.  J. 
12  acres,  mostlv  in  Small  Fruits  in  full  bearing.  All  In 
complete  order.  Splendid  buildings.  Owner  has  other  bus- 
Iness,  Only  $1,500 cash  required.  For  full  particulars  address 
the  owner.    K.  E.  PADDOCK,  Box  614,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

100,000  Ives  Seedling  Grape-vines 

for  sale;  has  been  tried  for  twenty-five  years,  never  rota  or 
mildews,  yields  from  500  to  900  gallons  of  Wine  per  acre. 
THE  Grape  for  the  million.    Apply  with  stamp  to 

LOUIS  RITZ,  Platuville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


CURRANTS. 

Our  stock  is  immensely  large,  of  one.  two,  and  three-year- 
old  hushes,  and  includes  the  best  varieties,  true  to  niuno. 
See  our  Price  List  for  spring  of  1S10.    Sent  free. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Parnell  and  Naomi  Raspberries. 

The  best  for  market,  for  firmness,  size,  and  flavor;  tho 
Parnell  recotveri  the  Silver  Cup  of  Cincinnati  HOTt.  Society. 
Applv  with  stamp  to  LOUIS  IUTZ, 

Plainville,  Hamilton,  Co.,  Olilo. 

|%!E\V  AND  DESIRABLE  FLOWERING  ami  O- 
1»  numental  Foliage  I'limts  for  1870.  General  Spring  Cat- 
alogue is  now  ready  of  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  Bed- 
din^  Plants  and  Seeds  Catalogues  sent  to  all  who  enclose 
stamp.    Address         OLM  BBOTHEUS,  Sprlugfleld,  Muss. 


CARD  TO  BUYERS. 

"We  are  informed  that  some  "Watch  Dealers  are  misrepre' 
senting  the  quality  of  onr  watches  in  the  Interest  of  other 
watches  on  which  a  larger  profit  is  made,  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  buyers  to  certain  facts  which  should  inspire 
renewed  confidence  in  the  superior  qualit  and  unrivaled 
cheapness  of  WALTHAM  "WATCHES.  "We  have  an  experi- 
ence of  sixteen  years,  and  our  advantages  are  the  natural 
result  of  the  precedence  we  acquired  in  the  trade  and  the 
proportions  to  which  our  manufactory  has  attained,  making 
now  twice  as  many  watches  as  all  the  other  manufacturers 
in  this  country  combined,  and  as  no  industrial  law  is  belter 
established  than  that  which  cheapens  the  cost  of  an  article 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  Its  production,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  our  watches  at  less  rates,  quality  for  quality, 
than  any  others  made  in  this  country. 

The  conditions  which  make  this  cheapness  possible  are 
also  favorable  to  the  excellence  of  our  watches. 

We  have  the  best  workers  in  every  department  that  are 
available,  and  with  machinery  perfect  aud  ample,  we  make 
by  far  the  finest  grade  of  watches  made  in  this  country,  sur- 
passing all  other  American  watch  manufacturers  by  our 
ability  to  offer  buyers  the  largest  variety  from  which  to  se- 
lect any  style  that  may  be  required. 

Our  watches  have  long  been  the  leading  article  in  their 
Hue,  and  are  sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  jewelers  at  a 
moderate    profit. 

With  these  facts  as  a  basis  the  Company  confidently  appeal 
to  watcli  buyers  to  insist  on  having  their  preferences  for 
Waltham  Watches  respected  by  that  small  portion  of  the 
trade  whose  hostility  to  them  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  others. 

Buyers  should  also  be  on  their  guard  against  purchasing 
worthless  Swiss  Watches,  bearing  colorable  imitations  of 
our  trade-marks. 

Not  satisfied  with  copying  our  trade-marks  as  nearly  as 
they  dare,  the  Swiss  manufacturers  send  large  numbers  of 
their  refuse  to  this  market  marked  "Union  Watch  Co.," 
"Massasoit  Watch  Co.,"  and  "Great  Western  Watch  Co.," 
and  other  deceptive  American  names.  Any  dealer  who 
recommends  these  watches  as  genuine  American  Watches 
means  to  cheat  if  he  can,  and  when  represented  to  be  as 
good  as  the  genuine  the  object  is,  of  course,  to  sell  them  for 
three  or  four  times  their  real  value. 

Buyers  who  do  not  know  responsible  jewelers  should  send 
for  our  descriptive  catalogue,  which  contains  much  useful 
information  to  watch  buyers. 

No  watches  retailed  by  the  Company.  For  all  other  facts 
and  information,  address 

ROEBINS  &  APPLETO\,  General  Agents, 
18-3  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

Is  Strawberry  Culture  Profitable  ! 

See  our  Price  List  for  spring  of  1S70.    Sent  free. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  52.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de- 
velopment and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  now  in  press,  enti- 
tled "  How  Crops  Feed,"  In  which  the  subject  of  the  Food 
of  the  Plant  is  amplified  in  all  Its  details,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil  arc  fully  discussed  in  their  manifold  relations  to 
the  Plant. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists'  Plants,  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  ol  "  Gar- 
dening for  Profit."    Beautifully  illustrated.        Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  arc  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  "se- 
crets" of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden- 
ers and  Propagator;*  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  will  be  gone.— II.  A.  Dueer,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  Information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— N.  Y.  Snn. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  Clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  arc  followed. 

Galvin  &  Gekaghty,  Florists,  Newport.  R.  I. 

Either  of  the   above  books  sent   post-paid  on    receiptor 
price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broudwuy,  New  York. 
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harden  and  Field  Kellers, 

of  all  sizes,  from  $9  to  $600. 

It.  II.  AUJ.V  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 
189  &  191  Water  St. 

Morway  Oat   Premiums. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  now  completed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  this  seed  another  year,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  announce  the  following  grand  Premiums  for  the 
best  crop  next  year.  For  the  best  acre  will  be  awarded  a 
cash  premium  of 

Fi^c  Hundred  Dollars. 

JPFor  the  best  10  acres,  a  cash  premium  of 

One  Thousand  ©olBars. 

For  the  best  50  acres,  a  cash  premium  of 

Twenty-five  Hundred  ©©Bias's. 

Those  competing  must  be  prepared  to  give  full  particu- 
lars of  mode  of  culture,  &c,  with  affidavits,  if  required. 
These  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  impar- 
tial and  widely-known  gentlemen.  All  who  buy  seed  of  us 
this  year,  can  compete,  and  some  farmer  or  farmer's  son, 
will  certainly  get  them.  Order  at  once.  Price:  peck,  $2.50; 
half  bushel.  $4 ;  per  bushel,  $7.50,  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs. 
Remit  by  Post-office  Order  or  Draft. 

D.  W.  RAMSDELL  &  CO., 
218  Pearl  St.,  New  Yorlc. 
Or,    171  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Paper.    FREE. 

&EEB   ©ATS. 

EamsdeU'9  "Norway."— Seed  obtained  from  D.  "W.  Rams- 
dell,  Vt.,  in  the  spring  of  1868.  "Warranted  genuine.  Four 
quarts,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1 ;  one  bushel,  by  Express,  $4  : 
Ten  bushels,  or  more,  $3  per  bushel.  "Surprise,"  and 
*'  White  Swedish,"  each,  lour  quarts  by  mail,  $  I  ;  one  bushel, 
$3.  New  Brunswick,  one  bushel,  $2.50;  ten  bushels  or  more, 
$2  per  bushel.  Circulars  free.  Address 
S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

CROSBY  SWEET  CORN. 

Sample  of  illustrations  in  our  new  Seed 
Catalogue  for  1870,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of 
stamp. 


Our  Wholesale  List 

is  now  ready  for  the 

Trade  Only. 


R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York. 


&UGAR  THOUGH  GOURD,  25  cts.  per  package. 
hJ  They  grow  to  average  from  one  to  two  bueketfuls,  and 
1  have  one  that  I  exhibited  at  the  Agriculturist  office  that 
holds  over  eleven  (11)  sails.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 
"WALDO  F,  UliOWN,  Box  7.">,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Alger.— This  new  variety  lias  the  same  potato-like  foliage 
as  Keyes*,  but  the  fruit  is  larger,  of  good  market  size,  early 
and  very  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Gen.  Grant.— Remarkably  solid,  round,  flat  in  shape, 
handsome,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Received  the  first  pre- 
mium for  thetwo  past  years  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Mas3.  Hort.  Society,  15  cents  per  package. 

Crimsos"  Cluster.— Earlv,  grows  in  large  clusters  bear- 
ing handsome  fruit,  oftentimes  elegantly  spotted  with  gold, 
13  cents  per  package. 

Mammoth  Cluster.— Very  large,  round,  crimson,  15  cents 
per  package. 

Boston  Market.— The  result  of  most  careful  selection  by 
the  Boston  market-men  for  a  series  of  years;  large,  flat, 
round,  solid  ;  enormously  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Early  Orangefield.— An  English'  sort,  yields  its  fruit  in 
larse  clusters.  This  Tomato  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet 
flavor,  and  excellent  as  fruit  for  dessert,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Also  the  following  excellent  varieties  at  10  cts.  per  pack- 
age. Early  York,  Dwarf  Scotch,  Keyes'  Early  Prolific, 
Yellow  Fig,  Maupay's  Superior,  Cherry,  Large  Yellow,  Fee- 
jee,  Cook's  Favorite,  Lester's  Perfected,  Large  Smooth  Red, 
Tomato  De  Laye,  Tilden,  New  Mexican,  Strawberry,  or 
Ground  Cherry. 

All  of  the  above  are  of  my  own  raising,  each   grow 
isolated,  scattered  over   three  square  miles  of  territory. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblchead,  Mass. 

Qfttf)  BARRELS  of   Early  Rose  Potatoes    for 
»>^JFsLf    sale;    all  must  be  sold  before  the    middle  of 
March.    Price— large  size,  $4,  and  second  size,  S3  per  bbl. 
CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 

OnHE  STORY  OF  THE  BIG  CABBAGE  that  a 
-■-  sheep  cat  into  and  did  not  get  out  until  spring,  I  doubt, 
brt  I  have  a  Gourd  that  holds  over  11  gallons.  Read  adver- 
tisement abuve. 

SSECURE  A  HOME.— The  best  Fruit  and  Garden 
^  lands  for  sale,  in  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Good  Markets  and  Society.  Pure  soft 
water.  Price,  30  dollars  per  acre,  payable  M  cash,  balance 
In  10  years.  A  rare  opportunity.  Thousands  are  settling. 
Address  R,  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


"Cabbages,  and  Mow  to  Grow  Them." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  thorough  treatise  that  I  have 
written,  giving  all  the  minute  details  so  invaluable  to  the 
beginner.  It  treats  on  selecting  and  preparing  the  soil,  pre- 
paring and  applying  the  manure,  the  best  varieties  to  raise, 
(Illustrated  by  hne  engravings),  the  hoeing,  cultivating, 
and  the  protection  of  the  plants  from  their  insect  enemies, 
how  to  market,  and  how  to  keep  over  winter,  and  on  other 

subjects. Also,  my  treatise  on  ''Onions,  "What  Kinds 

to  Raise,  and  How  to  Raise  Thesi,"  and  ''Squashes; 
How  to  Grow  Them."  Either  of  these  will  be  sent  post- 
paid, to  any  address,  for  30  cts.  I  intend  that  each  of  these 
Treatises  shall  be  the  most  thorough  of  their  kind  published, 
and  I  believe  the  public  will  find  them  to  be  decidedly  so. 

Catalogues  of  my  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  sent  gratis  to 
any  address. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblchead,  Mass. 


Twenty-fourth  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  which  has 
met  witli  so  much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now  ready.  It  has 
been  re-written  and  improved,  printed  with  new  type,  and 
on  fine  paper;  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Lithograph, 
and  many  other  fine  engravings  from  nature.  It  contains 
full  description  and  the  culture  of  over  1,500  leading  varieties 
of  Flowers  and  Vegetables;  also  descriptive  list  of  the 
novelties  of  the  present  season;  to  which  is  added  a  col- 
lection of  200  choice  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work, 
we  feel  confident,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar 
one. 

From  Levi  Bartlett,  "Warner,  N.  H. 

"  I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  superbly  gotten-up 
Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide.  I  think  it  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American 
press.1' 

Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  for  paper 
cover,  and  CO  cents  for  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

fl£!>a*.   Early   Hose   Potatoes,   Clinton, 
Hoyden's  No.  30,  and  other  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries; Clarke,  and  Philadelphia  Raspberries,    For  price  list 

•  "     urn  t/\lixt   <'d.uti,'    rL^n    TT^in,-.  r<^      xt     t 


address 


JOHN  CRANE,  Union,  Union  Co.,  N.J. 


SEEDS!    SEEDS!     SEEDS! 

General  Grant  Tomato.— This  new  variety  is,  I  think, 
the  best  Tomato  I  have  ever  grown.  Fruit,  remarkablv  solid, 
large,  smooth,  handsome,  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  15  cents 
per  packet. 

Lyman's  Mammoth  Cluster.— Grows  in  large  clusters 
like  Orangefield,  hut  twice  the  size.  The  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful pinkish-red;  packet  15  cents. 

Crtmson  Cluster.— Early ;  grows  in  large  clusters ; 
crimson,  elegantly  striped  and  spotted  with  gold;  quality 
excellent;  15  cents  per  packet.  The  three  varieties  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  50  cents,  and  my  New  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  for  1S70,  which  contains  descriptions  of 
14  of  the  best  Tomatoes,  and  all  other  vegetables  for  the 

far  den.    Also  a  select  list  of  150  choice  Annuals  for  the 
lower  Garden.    Be  sure  and  send  for  a  copy.    Address 
J.  P.  MENDENHALL,  CarmeL  Ind. 


For  the  Elower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 

Grass  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Gladiolus,  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus  Roots,  Early 
Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  Books,  Implements,  &c. 

Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1ST0;  containing  full  de- 
scriptive lists  of  the  above  (1-14  pages),  beautifully  illustrated 
with  engravings,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.    Address  HENRY  A.  DKEER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

$5.00  Select  List,  No,  49.         ™ 

3  varieties  of  Strawberries,  2  of  Raspberries,  1  of  Blackber- 
ries, 2  of  Grape-vines,  2  of  Currants,  1  of  Gooseberries,  all 
for  $5.    Send  for  select  lists  of  Small  Fruits,  with  stamp,  to 
LOUIS  RITZ,  Plainville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  Sanford  Corn  a  Success. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  favor.  Testimonials  "from  nearly  every 
State  endorse  it  as  the  best  field  corn.  In  many  instances 
being  planted  in  the  same  field,  and  having  in  all  respects 
the  same  chance,  it  has  ripened  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  yielded  double  the  amount  of  other  varieties. 
It  has  taken  highest  premium  In  this  (Suilolk)  Co.,  for  four 
successive  years.  Every  Fanner  should  send  for  a  descrip- 
tive circular  giving  History  and  Testimonials  from  reliable 
Farmers  throughout  the  country.  Prices— One  Quart,  by 
mall,  post-paid,  75  cts.;  Two  Quarts,  fll.25;  One  Peck,  by 
Express,  $"-;  One  Bushel,  S3.    Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL   FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Send  for  oar  ANNUAL.  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  FLOWER,  SEEDS  lor  1870. 

J.  M.  THOUBURN  &   CO., 

15  John  St.,  Hew  York. 

I^ARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— A  large  stock  of 
-A  genuine.  Also,  Bresce's  Prolific  and  other  seed  pota- 
toes. 2d  size  very  low.  Southern  planters  should  order  at 
once,  so  as  to  have  them  shipped  the  first  Rood  weather.  I 
deliver  them  on  board  Railroads  or  Steamboats  in  Philadel- 
phia, tree  of  extra  charge,  thus  saving  a  large  freight  bill 
from  other  places.  For  points  East  or  North,  I  will  deliver 
at  11.  R.  in  Moorcstown.  Send  for  prices  bv  pound,  barrel, 
or  100  barrels.    THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moofestown,  N,  J. 


Bnist's  liargeLiafe  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage. 

No  variety  will  produce  more  weight  of  solid  heads  to 
the  acre,  and  as  a  reliable  and  profitable  variety  for  Market 
Gardeners,  it  is  unequaled.  We  wabrant  everv  Seed  to 
grow  under  favorable  circumstances,  every  plant  to  pro- 
duce a  solid  head.  Price  55.00  per  pound,  and  10  cents  per 
ounce.    Address  ROBERT  BUI  ST,  Je„ 

Seed  Geoweb,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Charter  Oak  Prize  Tomato, 

The  Earliest,  Smoothest,  Most  Solid.  Prolific  and  Best 

FLAVORED   TOMATO  for  Private  or  Market  Gardens 
ever  before  introduced.     Send  lor  Descriptive  illustrated 
circular. 
WETHERSFIELD  (CON1Y.) 

LARGE  RED  ONION  SEED, 
1,000  POUNDS 

RED,  YELLOW  AND  "WHITE, 
All  of  the  growth  of  1SG9,  and  warranted  in  even/  respect. 
Our  Descriptive  .Catalogue  of  Fresh  and  Gen  nine"  Wethers- 
field  (Conn.)  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds  is  just  publish- 
ed, and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  free  of  charge.  This 
Edition  contains  a  valuable  treatise  on  Raising  Onions  as 

Srsicticed  by.  one  of  our  most  successful  growers  in  Wethers- 
eld.  Orders  from  Truck  Growers  will  receive  our  careful 
attention,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address  lor  Cata- 
logue, 

K.  ©.  HAW&EY, 
Seed  and  Implement  Warehouse, 


Established  in  1813. 


Hurt  ford.  Conn. 


ia«mmra 


IMPkEMEM^S 


CJEDBES  HARROW, 

Of  6  sizes,  from  $12  to  $30. 

R.  H.  ALLEK  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 
189  &  191  "Water  St. 

CURTIS  &,  COBB;S 

New    Illustrated     Seed    Catalogue, 

and 
Flower  &  Kitchen  Garden  Directory. 

The  Seventeenth  Edition  of  our  popular  and  compre- 
hensive Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  10  all 
applicants  enclosing  us  Twenty-five  cents.  Regular  custom- 
ers supplied  without  charge. 

Also,  now  ready  our  Division  Catalogues,  of  Flower  Seeds, 
Vegetable  Seeds.  Small  Fruits,  and  Gladiolus  Bulbs  separate 
—either  of  these  last  named,  free  of  charge,  on  application. 
No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  these 
Catalogues,  and  we  invite  our  friends  and  the  public  gener- 
ally to  make  application  for  the  same. 

Address  CURTIS  &  CORE, 

3-1 S  Washington  St.,  Rostun,  Mass. 

American  Sag-e  Seed. 

True  Broad-leaved  Sage  Seed,  grown  bv  the  famous  Dan- 
vers  growers  who  raise  Sage  by  the  acre.  Warranted  growth, 
of  1S6U.  Price— 10  ct=.  per  package;  35  cts.  per  oz  ;.S1  pL-r 
M  lb. ;  $3.50  per  lb.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  cultivation.      Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblchead,  Mass. 

GARDEN  SEED. 

Fine  Gladiolus  and  SpringBulbs.  "  Mnch  the  largest  pack- 
ets for  the  price  1  have  seen  for  some  years,"  wrote  Mr  Geo 
Faulkner,  of  Flemingsburi;,  Kv.  "Good  as  the  best,  and" 
cheaper  than  the  cheapest."  (T.  B.  Shepherd,  MannsVflle 
N.  T.)    Catalogues,  *' uluslraled"~iDUlt  law  prices— free      ' 

Address  WAliDWIiLI,  &  CO.,' 

TVest  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  X.  V. 


NORWAY   OATS.  —  Wo   are  now  prepared   to 
place  seed  with  a  limited  number  of  responsible 
tarmers,  on  contract  for  tho  crops,  next  fall,  to  sunplv  our 
European  trade.    Address       D.  w.  RAMSDELL  ,fc  CO' 
218  Pearl  St.,  Hew  Turk,  or  171  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

tt EEDS  and  FERTILIZERS.— Best  Garden  Seeds 
£5  sent  by  mall  or  express.  Pure  Fertilizers  delivered  in 
New  York.  Send  for  Circulars,  address  EASTERN  SEED 
&  FERTILIZER.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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JLiliiifiH  Auratum. 

The     Japanese    Queen    of     Lilies. 

Alar^e  importation  from  Japan,  just  received  by  the  sub- 
scribers, in  taic,  healthy  condition.  Flowering  Bulbs  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices: 

No.  1,  si .00  each;  $9,00  per  doz.  No.  2,  73  cents  each,  or 
$6  73  per  doz.  No.  3,  50  cts.  each  ;  §4.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
the  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

\oa.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  .Nassau  St.,  New  \ork. 


Marblehead    Mammoth 


Cabbage ! 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,  sometimes  weigh- 
in"  over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  liigli  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  onlv  large,  but  cannot  be  sur- 
passed Tor  reliability  for  heading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that,  tins  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead,  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

'*  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  of  Fottler  s 
Improved  Brunswick  {from  your  seed)  weighing  40  lbs.— 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestown,  111."  n  ,  _ 

"I  raised  from  vour  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  "lbs.— A.  H.  Mace,  Clintonville,  N.  i  .,  .Noy. 
14th.  1869." 

"Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  21  to  40,  and  4 1  lbs.— W. 
Llewellyn,  lied  Tv"ing,  Minn.,  March  12, 1S69." 

"Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  arc  wonderful; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigau, 
Palermo,  Kansas.'' 

"  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. They  headed  well,  and  were  three  limes  as  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J,  F.  Butt,  Kosciusco, 

"I  have  raised  vour  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  has  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab- 
bage" I  ever  saw.— S.S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  111." 

John  Van  Wormer,  Springs'  Mills.  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  30  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y.,  33K 
lbs/  M.  D.  Clark.  Elvria,  Ohio,  37  lbs.  11.  A.  Terry.Crescent 
City.  Iowa,  40  ll>s„  measuring  5G  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Thos.  A.  Lambert,  Bccancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40, 42X,  and  44  lbs.  John 
"W.  Dean,  St.  Michael's,  Md.,  has  grown  them  weighing  33 
lbs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn..  33  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  E. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  30  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  30  lbs.  James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
33  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Wra-,  Lcc,  Jr.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  groVn  heads  weighing  45  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal- 
ty for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  "  Big 
Cabbage  Man."  Leonard  Choat,  Denver,  Colorado,  raised 
one  wliich  weighed  45  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton.  Ogdensbnrgh,  N.  Y„  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney. 
Loretto,  Pa.,  43  lbs.  Sam'l  B.  Ornsbee,  Boiling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  53  to  GO  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Tassal,  30  lbs.  trim- 
med. A.C.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N;Y.,  45  to  50  lbs.  W.  H. 
Spera,  Euphrnta,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 
31  lbs.  each.  Win.  D.  Munson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  40  lbs.  Mary  B.  Scllman,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  2S  to  43 
lbs,"  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  thev  have  "taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs."  "Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country."  "Astonished  all  their  neighbors."  "That  in 
sweetness, "crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled," 
etc..  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab- 
bage, I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads,  at  following  prices,  by  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
25  cts.;  per  oz.,  ®l ;  4  ozs.,  $3.50 ;  per  lb.,  $12. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.'S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of"  Seeds    and 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  January.  It  will  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  Summer-Flowering' 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.    Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 

231   Main  St.,   Springfield,  IVass. 

, i 

To  Market  Gardeners. 

Your  business  involves  ou  immense  ontlay  over  small 
areas,  and  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the  seed  you  plant 
should  he  fully  reliable.  My  enterprise  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  you,"  as  I  am  engaged  in  growing,  directly  under  my 
own  eve,  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  seeds,  many  of  widen 
Bcedsmnn  usually  import  or  gather  together  from  growers 
scattered  through  the  country.  Because  I  grow  these  seed 
myself  I  am  enabled  to  warrant  them  fresh  and  true  to 
flame,  and  to  bind  myself  to  rcilll  the  same  value  gratis, 
should  they  not  prove  so.  All  seed  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser."  I  also  import  and  procure  from  first  growers, 
choice  varieties  that  cannot  be  grown  in  mv  locality,  giving 
mc  thus  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  variety  of  veg- 
etable seed  sold  bv  any  dealer  in  the  United  States.  Give 
my  seed  a  trial.    Catalogues  gratis. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY",  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Evergreen  Broom-corn, 

I  have  the  genuine.  The  brush  is  worth  from  $5  to  $00  per 
acre  more  than  the  old  sort.  I  will  send  enough  to  plant  an 
acre  post-paid,  for  $1.00,  one  bushel  as  freight,  $,>.0Q.  My 
Catalogue  describes  it,  and  150  varieties  of  seed.  Early  Rose 
potatoes,  Alton  Nutmeg  Melon,  Liberian  Cane,  Choice  Flow- 
ers, (Y,c,  &c.    Send  for  it.    Address 

"WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box 75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

*£Aft   tfbiOA  HORSE-RADISH    SETS.— The 
**  V?.F«*J*F^J     fcppt  in  market,  at  $3.00  per  1,000. 
EDWARD  WHEELER  Box  724,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BLISS'  SELECT 


GARDEN 


SEEDS. 
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B.   K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Parle  Row,    and  151  Nassau  Street,  New  Yorlt.    (P.  O.  Bos:.  No.  5712.) 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural 
Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites. 

Would  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Sixteenth  Annual  EditioJi  of  tbeir  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kite  lieu  Garden  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this  edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  tltc  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

It  contains  120  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  and  tico  hundred  choice  engravings  of  favorite  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables— a  large  portion  of  which  a"re  entirely  new  ;  also,  two  beautifully  colored  lithographs,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  species  and  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season, 
with  directions  for  their  culture;  also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One Hundred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus— with  many 
other  Summer-Flowering  Bulbs— and  much  useful    information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generallv. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Ticenty-ftvc  cents.  Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge.  We 
also  publish  ao  edition  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  at  50  cents  per  copy. 


CUCUMBER,  GEN.  GRANT. 


A  superior  variety,  cither 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  ground.  It  is  pertect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable   flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the    past    season    averaging 
tbirty inches  in  length.    After 
a  five  years'  trial,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  better 
,  than   any  other    variety  for 
'  forcing. 
Packets,  containing  10  seeds, 
23  cents.      Five    Packets  for 
$1.00.     B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
P.  O.  Bos  5713, 
New  York. 

C©ii©Ter9s 
COLOSSAL 

Seed  and  Roots. 

The  experience  of  the  past 
season  fully  confirms  all  that 
was  claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered  hist  spring, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivaled 
in  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited 
the  past  season  by  Mr.  Cono- 
vcr,  which  were  grown  along- 
side the  best  "Oyster  Bay" 
varieties,  and  received  the 
Bame  caro  and  treatment, 
which  attained  four  times  the 
size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from 
the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sprouts,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  inches  In 
circumference,  and  were 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  vari- 
eties.    Strong,    one-year-old 

Hoots  mailed,  post-paid,  ?'3 
per  fifty;    $3,00  per  hundred. 

Seei>s. — W  07..  packet.  SO  Cl  3, 
Address  B. it  BBISS&  SON. 

41  Park  How,  &  151  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 


SEED   POTATOES. 

Bresek's  King  of  the  Earlies,  or  No.  4.— Known  also 
as  the  Fifty  Dollar  Potato  (at  which  price  thev  were  sold 
last  spring).  The  experience  of  the  past  season  full v  con- 
firms all  that  -was  claimed  for  it  by  the  raiser,  and  we'  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  Earliest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  is  ready  for  marketing  one 
week  in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose.  Mr.  Bresee-has  placed 
his  entire  stock  in  our  hands,  for  sale  at  the  following  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

Two  Pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $I.C0;  by  Express, 
(■purchaser  paving  freight),  One  Peck,  Sr>.00;  One  Bushel, 
¥15.00;  One  Bbl.,  ?40.00. 

Brksee's  Peerless,  or  No.  6.— This  is,  without  exception, 
the  best  variety  in  cultivation,  for  a  general  crop.  It  grows 
to  a  large  size,  of  a  very  showy  appearance,  is  enormously 
productive,  and  fully  equal  to  the  Peachblow  in  quality. 
The  stock  was  sold  last  spring  at  SjBCO  per  bushel.  One  lb., 
by  mail,  $1.00;  by  Express.  $10X0  per  peck. 

Bresee's  Prolific,  or  No.  2, — 1  n»s.,  by  mail,  $1X0;  bv 
Express,  $1."5  per  perk  ;  $4.00  per  bushel  ;  $9  per  Bbl. 

Clisiax. — I  lbs.,  bv  mail- $1.00;  S1.C0  per  peck;  $4X0  per 
bushel;  $9.00    per  Bbl. 

Early  Kose.— 4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.03;  $1.00  per  peck;  $0.50 
per  bushel ;  $5.00  per  Bbl. 

Not  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  a  variety  will  be  mailed. 

Older  varieties  will   be  furnished  at  market  prices.    Our 
illustrated   Potato  Catalogue,  with  full  directions  for  their 
culture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

L'HOMME-LEFORT,  MASTIC,  or 
COLD  GRAFTING  WAX. 

Used  in  the  Imperial  Nurseries  and    Planta- 
tions of  Paris. 

This  preparation  is  known  as  the  best  which  can  bo  used 
in  the  operation  of  grafting  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  of 
any  description,  budding  Poses,  &c.  It  requires  no  previous 
melting:  it  is  always  ready  for  use;  it  grows  hard  in  the 
open  air  as  well  as  in  water;  and  once  hardened  is  not 
liquified  under  a  bigh  temperature. 

This  article  is  far  superior  to  anything  yet  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  healing  all  wounds  in  Trees,  &C,  arising  from 
accident  or  disease.  It  rapidly  causes  broken  or  split  branch- 
es to  unite  acain  ;  it  preserves  the  graft  from  moisture  and 
from  the  intrusion  of  insects,  &c,  and  is 

THE  BEST  STYPTIC  TO  PREVENT  THE  EFFUSION  OF 
SAP  AFTER  TIIE  PRUNING  OF  THE  GRAPE-VINE. 
It  is  also  an  indispensable  article  in  many  other  circum- 
stances, which  can  only  be  Illustrated  by  its  iise.    Sold  in  tin 
boxes  of  various  sizes,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 
Price  40c.  $1  .25  and  $3^30  per  tin.  The  largest  contains  6\  lbs. 
Descriptive  Circulars  furnished  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  How,  New  York, 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

Fresh  Pear  Seed- 
in  flrst-rato  condition,  Just  received  by  the  subscribers, 

40  cts.  per  ounce,    $1.25  per  1  ounces,  $  1.00  per  pound,  $835,00 
per  1C0  nonuds. 

Addr.-ss  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

Nos.  41  Tark  How,  &  151  Nassau  St.,  Ne\s  Sort. 
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TERMS-  (cash  before  insertion) : 

in  e^cjb-iseh:  edition 

Ordinary  Pages,  ®1 .50  per  line,-  Less  than  4  lines,  S3. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting1),  Sti per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  andod 
Cover  Pages— S3.50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

(Tlie  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  23  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


gory's 
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er  Seeds, 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub- 
bard Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth Cabbace,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown's  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and 
valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am 
again  prepared  to  supplvthe  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue, 
containing  a  list  not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the 
standard  vegetables  of  the  garden  Cover  one  hundred  of 
which  are  of  mv  own  growing)  and  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds  will  be  forward- 
ed gratis  to  all.  Sent  without  request  to  my  customers  of 
last  season.  All  seed  purchased  of  me  I  warrant  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name,  and  that  it  shall  reach  the  pur- 
chaser. Should  it  fail  in  either  of  these  respects  I  will  fill 
the  order  over  without  additional  charge. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


See  Second  Cover  Page. 


^JTEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  DIS- 
►^  solving  View  Apparatus,  with  brilliantly  colored  Phil- 
tographic  Views  on  glass,  illustrating  Religion,  Science, 
Travels,  Fine  Arts,  etc.  An  attractive  exhibition,  easily 
managed,  pays  well.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
J.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

LL   WANTING  FARMS.— Good  soil,  mild  cli- 

matc,  aud  healthy.    Thirtv-four  miles  south  of  Pho- 

adelphia.    Price  $35  per  acre.    The  place  is  growing  more 

rapidly  than  most  any  other  place  in  the   United  States. 

Thousands  are  settling.    Address 

CHARLES  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  H".  J. 

Farms— Lands — Lots  in  Kansas 

At  positive  bargains,  by  J.  H.  TALBOTT  &  CO.,  Real  Estate 
Agents,  Atchison,  Kansas.  Send  forour  Descriptive  List, 
free.    Say  where  you  Baw  this. 

TUBEROSES, 

Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Xjiltnm  Auratnm,  and 

all  other  flowering1  bulbs,  in  quantities  to  the  Trade. 
Address  C.  L.  ALLEN, 

Cor.  Columbia  and  Doughty  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
[Relail  descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application  ] 

S 

Over  200  varieties  for  pale;  the  largest  collection  In  the 
States;  many  new  varieties,  superior  to  any  now  under  cul- 
tivation.   Apply  with  stamp  to  LOUIS  K1TZ. 
Plainville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

©RAINAGE.  —  The    undersigned    superintends 
the  drainage  of  any  land  or  meadows,  after  which 
fruit  and  crass  will  yield  remarkably  large  crops.    He  has 
drained  the  Jersey  "Flats,  in  the  second  year,  twenty  acres 
of  which  were  sold  for  $30,000.    Address        F.  WACH, 
Drainage  Engineer.  Superintendent  of  Ferry  Farm, 
P.  O.  English  Neighborhood,  N.  J. 

Bone    Flour.    Bone   Flour. 

Cracked  Bone,  Bone  Meal,  Bone  Flour,  and  floured  Bone, 
guaranteed  to  produce  same  effects  at  Half  Cost  of  Peru- 
vian Guano.    Send  for  Circular.    Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Alsike  Clover. 

Fine  for  mowing  and  pasturage,  or  for  bees.    Price  10  cts. 
per  oz. ;  75  cts.  per  II).,,  by  mail  ."post-paid ;  also  $7  per  peck, 
and  ?^5  per  bushel  of60  )hs„  by  Express.    Catalogues  free. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Small  Fruits  and  Plants  a  Specialty. 

All  the  desirable  and  profitable  varieties— after  18  years 
experience  in  small  fruits.  The  fruits  yield  the  profit,  and 
the  plants  sold  at  about  the  cost  of  raising  them. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list. 

SILAS  WALTON",  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

«LOOMINGDALE  SMALL  FRUIT  NURSERY. 
-HJ*  My  Catalogue  and  Price  list  for  Spring  of  1S70,  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  (Trapes,  Currants, 
&c.,  and  Select  lists  of  plants  by  mail,  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

JAMES  DRAPER,  Bos  1011,  Worcester,  Mass. 


USEFUL   MACHINES* 

DOTY'S    CLOTHES    TONGS, 

To  take  Clothes  from  the  YV ash-Boiler. 

The  only  implement  in  market  which  absolutely  holds  the 

clothes  so  that  they  cannot  fall  and  splash  the  scalding  hot 

suds,  or  get  ruined  on  the  stove.    Retail  price,  r>0  cents. 

DOTY'S  TREE  AND  BLACKBERRY 

PRUNER8, 

for  shortening  in  and  thinning  out,  and  otherwise  pruning 
fruit  trees,  shade  aud  ornamental  trees,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  roses, grape-vines,  etc.  Ligli t  and  strongly 
made,  the  Tree  Pruner  reaching  eight  feet,  the  Blackberry 
Pruner  five,  and  each  cutting  off  solid  green  brandies  of 
nearly  one  inch  in  diameter  with  case.  Approved  bv  "W.  S. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  Geo.  Thurber,  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
Andrew  S. Fuller,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  and  other  prominent 
horticulturists. 

RETAIL  PRECE,  $4.    PATENT  RIGHT  FOR  SALE. 

DOTY'S    WAGON    JACK, 

Simple,  strong,  and  cheap.  Easily  lifts  a  loaded  farm  wagon. 
County  and  State  Rights;  for  sale.    Retail  price,  £1.00 
SALESMEN  WANTED. 
THE     TRADE     SUPPLIED. 

WM,   M.    DOTY,    Inventor, 

S3  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  T. 


FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL, 
For  Spring  of  1870. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  HOST   COMPLETE  STOCK   IN"  THE    UNITED 
STATES.     CATALOGUES   MAILED  PREPAID,  AS  FOLLOWS; 

JVo.  1,  Dcsci-iptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  10  cts. 
No.  3,  *k  Ornamental  Trees,  &c,  10c. 

No.  3,  **  Green-house  Plants,  &c.,  5c. 

No.  4,  "Wholesale,  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  JVursericsj 

[Estabubhkd  1840.]  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

SEEDLINGS.      SEEDLINGS. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  young  Ev- 
ergreen and  Deciduous  Trees  ever  before  offered. 
Ma.ha.lcb  Cherry,  1    year.      Spanish    Chestnut, 
(grown  from  extra  selected  seed)  1  year.    Roses,  a  beauti- 
ful collection,  in  all  the  classes,  on  their  own  roots.  Honey 
Locust  for  hedging,  very  low  in  quantity. 
TO    DEALERS. 
A  full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock,  in  every  Depart- 
ment.    Myatt's  Linnceus  RUubarb,  a  heavy  stock 
cheap.    C3T"  Conovcr's  Colossal,  and  Giant  Aspar- 
agus, by  the  quantity. 
Send  for  oar  new  spring  Trade  List,  just  issued. 

IIOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  "West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mew  Cabbage  Seed. 

The  following  varieties  of  cabbage  seed  1  grew  this  season 
on  my  three  Seed  Farms,  all  perfectly  isolated,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  three  square  miles.  You  will  And  them  all 
fresh  and  true. 

per  oz.       4  oz.         lb. 

Early  Jersev  Wakefield,  (true) $0.75       $'-'.r,0       $7.50 

Early  Winningstadt 0.35         1.25         3.5a 

Improved  American  Savoy 0.35         l.?5         3.50 

Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick 0.51         1.75         5X0 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead 0.40  1.50         4.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch 0.35  1.25  3.50 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Drumhead 1.00         3.50       12.00 

Early  Wyman 1.00,  25c.  per  pack'g. 

The  ai'ove  seeds  were  all  grown  from  fully  developed  heads, 
and  will  he  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalogues  free.  _ 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

I  make  the  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  growing  all  of  the  standard  sorts.    Catalogues  free. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Choice  Mixed  Verbena  Seed. 

Selected  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties,  includ- 
ing the  finest  named,  as  well  as  new  varieties  to  be  sent,  out 
the  coming  season.    Price  per  package  of  100  seeds,  50cents. 
Catalogue  of  bedding  plants  ready  in   February. 
Address  DEFTER   SNOW, 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

POMOMA  NURSERY. 

WILLIAM   PARRY,   Cinnaniinson,  X.  J. 

50  acres  in  Raspberries. 
50  acres  iu  Blackberries. 
A  limited  stock  of  Kentucky  Strawberries. 
Send  early  for  Catalogues. 
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Our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  for  1S70,  is  nowreadv;  containing  descriptions  of 
every  desirable  variety  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds; 
with  plain  directions  for  their  Culture  and  Treatment ;  also, 
a  list  of  fine  Gladiolns  and  other  summer  flowerine  Bulbs. 
Sent  free  to  all.    Address  J.  T.  SMITH  &  SON'S. 

Brentwood,  N.  H. 

TV  OK  WAY  OATS,  SURPRISE  OATS,  WINTER 
■L  «  Noyia  Scotia  and  Black  New  Brunswick:  Oats.  War- 
ranted true  to  name,  for  sale  at  low  rates.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue. JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

TH1DUCATION  for  FARMERS.— For  information 
JJiapplvto  W.S.CLARK,  President  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Unparalleled  Success!! 

THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER,  published  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
entere  upon  its  4th  Vol.,  with  n  circulation  of  10,000  In- 
crease in  the  month  of  Dec.  over  3,000.  It  is  the  Standard 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  paper  in  the  six  South-west- 
ern States.  Thousands  at  the  North  would  do  well  to  take 
this  paper  to  see  the  rare  openings  for  profitable  invest- 
ments monthly  offered.  Advertisers  will  find  no  better  me- 
dium in  the  South.    Terms,  §2.03  per  annum. 

Address  M.  W.  THELPS  4;  CO., 

3G1  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

CIRCULAR  and   price  list  for  1870.— Italian 
Oueens,  and  Colonies,  Hives— not  patented,  swarming 
controlled,  Glass  Honey-boxes,  Books,  &e.    Send  stamp  for 
Circular.        QUIX13Y  &  ROOT,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  T. 
M.  QUINtsr.  L.  C.  ROOT. 

MEW  PLAK.- For  the  new  plan  of  exten- 
sive and  judicious  advertising,  fit  small  cost,  address 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  WEST,  Mt.  Lebanon,  La. 

THE 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Article  ofMmman  Food 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

of  the  cities  of 

3!cw  York,    Ttoston,   Philadelphia, 

aud.  Brooklyn  ; 

Including  the  various 

Domestic  and  Wild  Animals,  Poul- 
try, G;unc,  Fish,  Vege- 
tables, Fruits,  etc., 

with 

MANY  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANFXDOTES. 

THOMAS  F.   DE  VOE, 

AUTHOR  OF    "  THE    MARKET   BOOK,"    ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
he  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa- 
tion which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  carry 
out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di- 
vided into  several  headings ;  all  of  which,  however,  har- 
monize into  one  connecting  form,  "  What  toe  Eat"  Do- 
mestic, or  Tame  Animals;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game;  Poultry;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game; 
Fish;  Vegetables;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs;  Fruita 
and  Nuts;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  has  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful,  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  "  What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?  " 
"  What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  to  eat  ?"  liWhat  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits  arc  in 
season  ?"  "What  names  are  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  arc  they  severally  and  gener- 
ally used  for?"  These,  and  many  other  similar  ques- 
tions arc  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  give  answer. 
For  this  book  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  com- 
prehensive reply  to  all  queries  of  this  nature. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of 
food,  he  has  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram 
figures  of  such  animals  as  arc  usually  portioned  out  and 
sold  by  the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various 
names,  given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cats  of 
the  principal  joints.  These  arc  intended  to  assist  in 
their  recognition  when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  ren- 
dering perfect  the  dishes  commonly  made   from   them. 

After  the  Butcher's  Meats  will  be  found  a  brief  de- 
scription of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of 
their  season  or  when  considered  best ;  also  instructions 
to  guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the 
various  public  market-places. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 
ORANGE    JUDD    A,    CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  . 

FOR    MARKET    OR    PRIVATE     GARDENS, 


Of  such  kinds  and  qualities 

per  lb 


per  oz. 
Asparagus,   Giant §   10c 

*•  Conovcr's  Colossal 1.00 

Beets,  Early Bassano,  and  Short  Top  Ronnd..  20c. 
"       Fine-Apple,  30c.  oz.,  $3  lb.  Long  Blood.  13c. 
Cabbage,  (Early)  Jersey  Wakefield  (true)..  1.00 
"  Oxheart,    Winningstadt,    Dutch, 

and  Large  York 30c. 

"  (Late)  Flat  Dutch,  and  Bergen 30c. 

Drumhead,  and  Stone  Mason...  30c. 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  and   Long  Orange 15c. 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  and  Nonpareil..   1.30 

Celery,  New  Dwarf  White,  Henderson's 50c. 

"         White  and  Bed  Solid 40c. 

Cucumber,    White   Spine,   Cluster,  Long 

"  Green,  and  Early  Frame. 15c. 

Egg  Plant,  N.  T.  Improved  Large  Purple..  75c. 

Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  and  India 40c. 

Melon,  (Musk),  Citron,  Nutmeg,  &  Skillman's  20c. 
"       (Water),  Ice  Cream,  and  Long  Island..  15c. 

Okra,  Tall  and  Dwarf 10c. 

Onion,  Largo  Rod,  Yellow,  and  White 50c. 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled 15c. 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  and  Connecticut  Field...  10c. 
Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  and  Long  Scarlet.  ..  10c. 

Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linincus 30c. 

Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant 40c. 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly 10c. 

Squash,  Early  Bush,  and  Crookneok 10c. 

(Late)  Boston  Marrow,  and  Hubbard  25c. 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  and  Fejee 40c. 

"  New  York  Market 40c, 

Turnip,  Red  Top.  White  Dutch,  Yellow  Aber- 

dcer,  nml  Yellow  Globe 10c. 

Hevljs,  Thyme,  and  Sweet  Marjoram 60c. 

"        Sago,  and  Summer  Savory 30c, 


12.00 
2.00 
1.50 

12.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
20.00 
5.00 
4.00 

1.30 
8.00 
4.00 
1.30 
1.50 
1.00 
5.00 
1.50 
i  75 
1.00 
3.00 
-1.00 
75 
1.25 
2.30 
1.00 
4.00 


COO 
3.00 


as  we  use  in  our  Market  ©ardens  at  Bergen  City,  Sew  Jersey. 

PLANTS  BIT  MAIL,. 


per       per 
quart,     bush. 

Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mohawk, 

and  China $  40c.     $7.00 

"         (Pole),  London  Horticultural,  and 

Red  Cranberry 50c.       12.00 

"        Large  White  Lima 60c.       14.00 

Corn,  Dwf.  Prolific,  Asylum,  and  Evergreen..  SOc.        6.00 
Peas,  (Early),  Dan'l  O'Rourke,  Extra  Early...  SOc.        6.00 
"       Little  Gem,  60c.  per  quart.  Advancer..  50c.       12.00 
"       (Second  crop).  Champion,  Napoleon, 

and  Blue  Imperial 40c.        0.00 

Peas,  Beans,  and  Corn,  10c.  per  quart  extra  by  mail. 
NEW  TOMATOES. 
Rising  Sun,  per  packet,  25  cents. 
Cliorlton's  Prolific,  per  packet,  25  cents. 

(For  description,  see  article  on  Tomatoes  in  present  No. 
of  Aariculturist.) 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 

Onion  Sets,  Yellow 50c.     $10.00 

"  "       White 75c.       12.00 

Asparngus  Roots,  (2  year  old).  $10.00  per  1,000. 

"     "        "  Conovcr's  Colossal,  $3  per  100  ;  $25  per  1,000 
Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnrcus,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Horse-radish  Sets,  75c.  per  100  ;  $6.00  per  1,000. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Cold-Framc),  Wakefield,  $10per  1,000 

"  "  Rot-bed,  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  Hot-bed,  $2.00  per  100;    $15  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Implements,  c(c., 
send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  with  that  of  New  and  Rare  Plants  upon  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

To  our  oustomers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed,  as 
usual,  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

SEEIDSME1V, 
AND  MARKET    GARDENERS, 

67  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Carnations,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Pinks,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  §2  per  dozen. 
Chrysanthemums,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Clematis,  6  sorts,  50  cents  each,  $4.50  per  dozen. 
Fuchsias,  12  sorts,  SO  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  Zonalc,  12  sorts,  20  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  variegated,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  scented,  S  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  double,  S  sorts,  SO  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Gladiolus  (fine),  12  sorts,  20  cents  each,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

"  (extra  quality),  12  sorts,  33  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 

Heliotropes,  6  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Lantanas,  6  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Lilies,  12  sorts,  50  cents  each,  $4.50  per  dozen. 
Phloxes,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
KOSCS  (Monthlyl.  12  sorts,  30  rents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 

"      (Hybrid  Perpetual),  12  sorts,  SO  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 
Tigridlas  (2  varieties),  30  cents  each,  $1  per  dozen. 
Tuberoses,  double,  large  flowering;  roots,  13  cents  each,  $1.50 

per  dozen. 
Verbenas,  50  distinct  sorts,  15  cents  each,  $1  per  dozen. 

Orders  to  the  amount  of  SI  and  upward,  sent  by  mail, 
posi-pdid,  for  the  prices  annexed,  with  directions  for  culti- 
vation accompanying  cacli  package. 
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Grafting    Grape-vines. 

The  process  of  grafting  grape-vines  is  entirely  simple, 
being  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  and  can  be  done  by  the  most 
common  workman  who  is  bandy  in  ttie  use  of  tbe  knife. 

"Grafts  carefully  inserted,  grow  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  vigor,  and  the  method  affords  a  very  easy  "way  of  re- 
placing an  indifferent  or  worthless  variety  of  grape  with  a 
good  one.  If  properly  done,  the  risk  of  failure  is  very 
small."— American  Agriculturist. 

We  have  issued  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  how  and 
when  to  graft  vines,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Sec  advertisement,  page  429,  of  November  American  Agri- 
culturist.   Address 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 
"  Iosa,"  near  Pcekskill,  "Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates. 

50,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  bud, 
12,000  Van  Buren  Dwarf  Peach. 
30,000  Clarke  Raspberry  Plants. 
10,000  La  Versailles  Currants,  1  year. 
15;000  Kittatinny  Blackberrv. 
5,00)  Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry. 
40,000  Concord  Vines,  1  and  2  vears  old. 
50,000  American  Arbor  Vitces,  from  13  incheB  to  four  feet 
high.    Address       STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Trees,  Plants  and  Grape-Tines. 

20,000  Early  May  or  Richmond  Cherry  trees,  handsome 
and  thrifty,  with  well  formed  heads,  2K  to  4  ft.,  $150  per  M  ; 
4  to  6  feet,  $200  per  M.  Extra  fine.  6  to  8  ft.,  $250  per  M. 
By  the  100  at  M.  rates. 

Apple  Trees,  2  years,  leading  best  varieties,  $75  per  M. 

50,000  Concord  Grape-vines,  2  years,  strong  plants,  §35  per 
M.     No.  2,  $25  per  M. 

Ives*.  2  years,  850  per  M.    Terms  Cash,  or  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  AVERT, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Ivy  Mill  Nursery. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Potatoes,  100  varie- 
ties of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape-vines, 
mid  other  Small  Fruits  is  out.  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

REIKES    STCJRSERIES. 

A  full  assortment  for  sprlne  of  1870.  Specialties— Golden 
TJwf.  Peaches.  Plums,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Plum  Seed- 
lings, Osage  Orange,  Cuttings  of  White  Dutch  Currants,  and 
Angers  Quince,  Wild  Goose  Plum  root-grafts,  Yonng  Plants 
for  Nurserymen,  &c,  &c.    Address  (with  stamp) 

W.  F.  HE1KES,  Dayton,  O. 

]L|jEAI»Q*TARTERS  of  the 

SALEM  GRAPE. 

We  are  supplying  Dealers  and  Propagators  with  strong 
plants,  and  Saebm  Wood  on  liberal  terms. 

Eumelau,  Martha,  Walter,  and  all  hardy  varieties,  for  salo 
vert/  low.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

MACEDON  NURSERIES.—  Buyers  of  Nursery 
Stock  should  send  for  our  Spring  Trade  List.  Prices 
arc  especially  low  for  Grapevines,  Curra?ita,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Blackberries,  embracing  over  fiftv  va- 
rieties, new  and  old.  Trade  List  free.  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Ives5  Seedling  Vines. 

About  30,000  one  and  two-year  roots.  Send  for  price  list 
and  good  rule  for  winter  and  summer  pruning. 

GOTTLIEB  MY'ERS,   care  of  WM.  BAKER, 
165  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Versailles  Currants. 

The  best  Currant  in  cultivation.    Wo  have  an  extra  fine 

stock  of  plants.    Samples  forwarded  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

1-year-old,  $2  per  dozen  ;  $10  per  100  ;  $70  per  1,000. 

2-year-old,  $2.n0  per  doz. ;  $12  per  100;  $90'per  1,000. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY. -30,000  Early  May 
Cherry,  3  years.    S0,000  Peach;  40,000  one-year  Apples 
("cheap).    Martha  Grapes,  E.  Ro8e  Potatoes,  Plum  Seedlings, 
Hedge  Plants,  and  seneral  Nurserv  Stock.    Friee  list  free. 
JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur- 
™  rant,  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  in  all  their  varieties,  for 
sale  low,  by 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

BOSTON  MARKET  CELERY. 

I  can  supply  best  seed  of  the  genuine  Boston  Market 
Celery,  tile  variety  described  on  page  420  of  the  Nov.  (1S69) 
Agriculturist.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  per  ounce,  50  cts.;  by 
nihil,  po6t-paid.    Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GftEGORT,  Slarblehead,  Mass. 

Thorbnrn-'s  New  Catalogue  for  1870. 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE 
of  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for  18i0,  ia  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

~J.  II.  THORBUKN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 

Bloomington    (Ills.)    Nursery. 

19th  Year  !    500  Acres  !   10  ereen-honses ! 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHOENIS. 

EARLY  MOHAWK  POTATOES.  AND  CON©- 
VER'S  COLLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  Send  for 
Circular  to  S.  B.  CONOVER,  260  West  TV ashington  Market, 
New  York. 


NEW  AS©  RARE  PLANTS 

For  Spring  of  1870. 

JOHN  SAUL'S 

Catalogues  of  new  and. beautiful  plants,  will  be  ready  about 
Feb.  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  fine  new 
Double  Geranium  "Andrew  Henderson,"  mailed  free  to  all 
my  customers.  To  others,  price  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  to 
all  free.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

6RAPE-TIXES. 

100,000  Concord,  Delaware,  Hartford,  Ives,  Rentz,  Diana, 
Eumelan,  Walter,  Iona,  lsraella,  Norton,  Martha,  Salem, 
Rulander,  Clinton,  Cvutliiana,  etc.,  etc.  Apply  with  stamp 
to  LOUIS  RlTZ,  Plainville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

TENBROOK,    PIERCE  &  CO., 

PEEilASENTLT  ESTABLISHED 

SWEET    POTATO    CU1VTURISTS, 

Offer  to  the  Spring  Trade  of  1S70,  a  large  and  choice  stock 
of  Yellow  NaksehoNu,  Red  Nansemosd,  Red  Bermuda, 
and  Red,  or  "  Afktcax  Yam  "  seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  at  rea- 
sonable rates.    Seed  warranted  pure,  for  particulars  address 
TENBROOK,  PIERCE  &  CO.,  Sonth  Pass,  111., 
or,  Rockville,  Ind. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 

TVo  shall  bepleased  to  mail  to  DEALERS  ONLY  our  NEW 
WHOLESALE  PRICE-LIST  OF  SEEDS   FOR 

1870. 

J.  M.  THORBUKN  &  CO.,  15  John  6t.,  New  York. 

ANALYSE  YOUR  OWN  SOILS.— See  "Sterility 
is  Laid.1'    (3d  edition,)  Vine's  New  Svstem  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Price,  25  cts.       J.  A.  KIDDLE,  Manchester,  U.S. 

EARLY   ROSE.— Four  pounds    by  mail,   post- 
paid, $1 ;  one  Bushel,  by  Express,  $2;  one  Barrel,  $1. 
Eive  Bbls.  or  more.  $3.50per  Bbl.    Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

PURCHASERS   "WANTED   for    1,000,000  Small 
Fruit  Plants  and  1,000  barrels  of  Earlv  Kose  Potatoes. 
Send  for  prices.     JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


•gT*  O  R      SALE. 
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GHXAJVO. 


WM.  H.  H.  GLOVER,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

William  II.  T.  Hughes, 

39  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Importer  of  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  and  all  descriptions  of 
European  Cattle,  Pigs,  Sheep,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  Lawrence  Parsons  Fowler,  of  Little  Bushey 
Farm.  Cattle  imported  to  order.  Choice  stock:  always  on 
hand. 

JERSEYS. — I  have  two  as  fine  Heifers  as  can  be 
produced.    For  sale  or  exchange. 

JOS.  M.  "WADE,  No.  C  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  White   Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  hy 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 
West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
&3^~  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

"Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jk.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


PURE    BRED  CHESTER  WHITE    PIGS. 

PERSONS  wishing  to  improve  their  stock,  should  remem- 
ber that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  pigs.  For  particulars, 
address  J-  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  County,  Penn. 

PREMIUM   CHESTER   WHITE   PIGS,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Fowls.    Bred  and  shipped  to  order.    Send 
for  circular  ou  Breeding  and  Care.         THOS.  WOOD, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

J.  H.  FRY  &  CO.,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Fancy  Poultry. 

Over  20  Premiums  at  tlic  IV.  Y.  State  Poultry 

Society   Exhibition. 

We  are  now  ready  to  book  orders  for  eggs.  Our  stock  was 
selected  from  the  yards  of  the  most  celeorated  English  and 
Irish  breeders,  by  Sir.  Fry  in  person,  and  comprises  all  the 
varieties  favorably  known  to  breeders,  with  some  novelties 
in  addition.  The  birds  can  all  be  seen  at  the  yards,  2d.  St., 
New  Brighton.    Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

TO  EGG  SHIPPERS.— Parties  intending  to  ship 
eggs  this  spring  should  get  Bennett's  mode  of  packing 
(for  hatching).  Three-fourths  he  sent  out  last  season,  hatcli* 
ed.  Sojnc  were  shipped  1.000  miles  and  over,  15  were  ship- 
ped to  S.  L.  City,  Utah,  (1.900  miles)  and  12  hatched/  Full 
particulars  on  receipt  of  $3.00,    Address 

J.  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Ind. 

IGHT  ASIATIC  BRAIIMAS.— Imported  stock, 
pea-comb,  very  fine.  Cocks  weigh  12  lbs.,  price  $8  a 
pair,  $12,  trio.  Eggs  from  same  stock,  $2,  doz.  Houdans, 
very  fine,  eggs,  $5  doz.  Dark  Brahmas,  imported  from 
Cooper,  extra,  eggs,  $6  doz.  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
extra,  eges  §5  doz.  Eg<rs  delivered  in  March,  in  rotation. 
Address  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  AND  FOWLS  of  the  following  varieties : 
Houdan,  Crevecceur,  La  Flechc,  Buff  Cochin,  Partridge 
Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas.    Address,  with  Stamp, 

N.  S.  COLLYER,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

EGGS  from  first  prize  and  selected  stock:  Bull  Cochins, 
Dark  Brahmas,  Light  Brahmas,  Houdans,  White  Spanish, 
and  Dominique  Leghorn.    Address  (with  return  stamp) 

ASAHEL  TAXNAH,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOWLS.-A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  HAS  AN 
overstock  of  first-class  Fowls,  raised  from  the  best  im- 
ported blood  and  premium  birds,  will  sell  the  same.  Also, 
eggs  for  sale.  Address  Box  No.  13,  Greenville,  Post-office, 
New  Jersey. 

MR.  VAN  WINKLE,  of  Greenville,   N.   J.,  has 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  fowls  and  ducks,  and  the 
good-will  of  the  business  of  John  Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Nyack. 


MRS.  ANN  S.   STEPHENS' 

LAST  AND  BEST   STORY, 

«  MORE  SECRETS  THAN  ONE." 


During  the  year  which  has  just  past  Mrs.  Stephens  has 
been  writing  the  above  Story  expressly  for  SATURDAY 
NIGHT,  the  Dest  family  paper  in  the  country. 

SHE  SAYS  IT  IS  THE  FINEST  STORY  SHE  EVER 
WROTE. 

"More    Secrets  Than  One"   is  now  being  published  in 
Saturday  Night,  No.  17,  which  is  for  sale  by  all  News- 
dealers. 
B3^"  Specimen  copies  sent  free  to  anv  address. 
Subscription   price  of  Satukday  Night.  £3.00  per  year; 
$1.50  per  six  months,  and  SI. 00  per  four  months. 

DAVIS  <SrELVERSON, 
Publishers  and  Proprietors  of  Saturday  Night. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


toe  mimt  mma 

A  PAPER  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHIT,     AT    50    cts:.    A    YEAR. 

Sixteen  three-column  illustrated  quarto  pages.  The  very 
best  writ  ere.  Large  premiums  for  clubs.  Specimen  copies 
3  cents;  four  months  on  trial,  15  cents.  Send  for  it.  We 
would  rather  have  you  see  our  paper  than  read  any  amount 
of  what  might  be  said  about  it. 

Address  ALDEN  &  TRUE,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  111. 

GRAY'S  UNION  CHARTS.— Simple  and  dura- 
ble guide  for  Cutting  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing,  and 
Ladies*  Dresses.  Will  last  a  lifetime,  subject  fo  all  the 
changes  of  Fashion.  Warranted  to  cut  all  sizes  perlcctly 
accurate;  any  person  can  use  them;  they  are  printed  upon 
a  paper  that  will  neither  break  nor  tear; 'full  directions  nro 
printed  on  each  chart.  Single  Charts  or  lull  sets  gent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  following  retail  prices: 
Ladies'  Dress,  Boys'  Sack  Coat  and  Vest  Charts,  $1.00  each. 
Pants  and  Men's  Sack  Coat  Charts,  $1.50  each,  or  Full  Set 
(Five  Charts),  $5.00. 

AGENTS    WANTED. 
Address  UNION  CHART  CO.,  Orangevillc,  O. 

W1TE  WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.-To 
w  W  canvass  for  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  New  York  Jour- 
nalism, an  Octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  richly  bound ;  being  a  life  and  history  full  of 
deep  Interest  to  all.  The  author,  Mr.  Maverick.  Managing 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  in  this  book  re- 
vealed many  scenes  of  stirring  interest  never  before  shown 
to  the  public.  Canvassers  for  this  work  \cill  derive  great 
benefit  from  gratuitous  editorial  advertising.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and  see  our  extra  inducements. 

A.  S.  KALE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

The  Song  Garland,  or  Singing  for  Jesus.    An 

entire  new  collection  of  beautiful  Sunday-school  music, 
pronounced  by  all  who  have  nsed  it  the  best  book  for  Sun- 
day-schools ever  published.  Price,  35  cents,  or  $30  per  hun- 
dred.  Specimen  copies  mailed  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of 
price.       S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

UNCLE  JOSH'S  TRUNK  FULL  OF  FUN. 

Containing  the  Richest  Collection  of  Comical  Stories. 
Cruel  Sells,  Humorous  Poetry,  Burlesque  Sermons.  New 
Conundrums  and  Mirth  Provoking  Speeches  ever  published. 
Interspersed  with  Curious  Puzzlrs,  Amusing  Card  Tricks, 
and  Parlor  Magic.  Illustrated  with  2fi0  Funny  Engravings. 
Price  15  cents.  Sent  by  mail,. free,  of  postage,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  DICK  &  FITZGERALD.  Publishers. 

IS  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

THE  PIASTO  BOOK, 

Which  cannot  be  Excelled;  is  Richardson's 
New  Method.    Regular  Sale,— 30,000  a  year. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers,  Price,  $3.75.  Sent  post-paid. 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  St., 
Boston.  Chas.  H.  Ditson  «fc  Co.,  711  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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NEW 


American    Farm    Book, 


^  ORIGINALLY   BT 

R.     L.     ALLEN, 

Anlhor  of  "  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,"  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  "American  Agriculturist." 

REVISED   AND   ENLARGED    EX 

LEWIS      F.      ALLEN, 

Author  of  "American  Cattle"  editor  of  tlis  "American 

Shorthorn  Herd  Book"  etc. 

NOTICES   EY   THE   PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga- 
tion and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written. 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  he 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  ou  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work ;  and  there 
is  nothmg  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 
Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif- 
ically, just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know,  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregalionalist  tfc  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Fanner* s  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train- 
ing at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con- 
sidered summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
1810,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time- 
ly volume.  Only  so  mueh  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  11.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  JYezo  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can.  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopaedia.  "We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work, 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  lias  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Coin- 
pricing  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em- 
inent agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  Yoi'k  Observer* 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want- 
ed, which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopaedia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  cau  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present,  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $3.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


THE 


HUNTER  M 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED   HUNTER. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter's  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author's  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

"lam  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch- 
ing foxes. 

"Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain- 
ing the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?    I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

"I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

"Men  arc  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed." 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Deer  Hnntin™. 

CHATTER  II.— How  to  Catch  the  Fo.-. 

CHAPTER  IH.— now  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 

CHAPTER  IT— How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.— How  to  Catch  the  Slink. 

CHAPTER  VI.— How  to  Hunt  anil  Catch  ttie  Mnskr.it. 

CHAPTER  VII.— How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 

CHAPTER  Vni.— How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 

CHAPTER  IK.— How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 

CHAPTER  X.— How  fo  Hunt  anil  Trap  the  Bear. 

CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 

CHAPTER  XII.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 

CHAPTER  XTII.— Fishing ibrTrout,  Pickerel,  ami  Bass. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 

CHAPTER  XV— Hints  About  Shot-Guus  and  Rides. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— Dressing  and    Tanning  Skins   and 

Furs. 
SEXT  POST-PAID PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A   TREATISE   ON   THE 

Propagation,  Culture,  and  History 
of  the  Rose. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  rose  is  the  queen  of  the  floral  kingdom,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  is  her  prime  minister,  and  this  book  isjiis  proc- 
lamation and  greetings  to  all  her  courtiers  and  liese  sub- 
jects. It  is  learned  in  the  archaeology  of  the  rose,  scien- 
tific in  its  classification,  and  practical  in  its  directions 
for  cultivation.  Christian  Advocate. 

"We  have  here  a  book  fif  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
devoted  entirely  to  this  shrub,  in  which  are  collected,  iu 
small  compass,  the  most  important  facts  concerning  it. 
Some  amateurs  iu  floriculture  delight  in  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  culture  of  eonie  favorite  flower,  and  the 
treatise  before  us  is  just  the  book  for  an  admirer  of  the 
rose.  Cliicago  Republican. 

Everything  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  this  divine 
flower — as  we  may  call  it,  for  its  purity  and  beauty  enti- 
tle it  to  a  special  celestial  creation— is  given  in  this 
volume,  which  should  be  studied  by  all  the  millions  who 
appreciate  what  is  most  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature. 
All  varieties  of  the  plant  receive  attention,  and  many 
illustrations  enrich  the  pages  of  the  book. 

(Boston)  Evening  Traveller. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject  that  is  accessible  to  us. 

X.  Y.  Independent. 

This  volume,  in  addition  to  giving  the  classification  of 
the  rose  family,  shows  the  methods  which  are  resorted  to 
for  cultivating  and  propagating  this  favorite  flower  of  all 
countries.  It  also  contains  much  curious  information 
respecting  its  history,  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
by  different  nations.  In  short,  it  aims  to  give  the  reader 
what  is  known  of  the  literature,  history,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  flower  in  which  we  all  delight. 

Prairie  Farmer, 

CONTENTS : 

CiiArTER         I. — Botannical  Classification. 
Chapter       U.— Garden  Classification. 
Chapter      IU.— General  Culture  of  the  Rose. 
Chapter      IV.— Soil,  Situation,  and  Planting. 
Chapter       V.— Pruning,  draining,  and  Bedding. 
Chapter     VI. — Potting  and  Forcing 
Chatter    VTT.— Propagation. 

Chapter  VTII.— Multiplication  by  Seed  and  Hybridising 
Chatter     IX.— Diseases    and    Insects    Attacking    the 

Rose. 
Chapter      X.    Early  History  of  the  Rose,  and  Fabli  • 

Respecting  its  Origin. 
Chatter     XI.— Luxurious  Use  of  the  Rose. 
Chatter    XII.— The  Rose  iu  Ceremonies  and  Festivals, 

and  ill  the  Adornment  of  Bmial-plnees, 
CHAPTER  XIII.— The  Rose  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Chatter  XTV. — Perfumes  of  the  Rose. 
Chapter   XV. — Medical  Properties  of  the  Rose. 
Chatter  XVI.— General  Remarks. 

SENT  POST-PAID,       -        -        -  PRICE,  $J.60. 

ORANGE    JUDD    A.    CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CYLINDER   PLOW. 

Alluded  to  iu  January  No.  of  this  paper,  on 
page  7,  and  on  Premium  List,  page  5,  So.  79. 
Made  of  Steel  and  of  Iron,  of  4  sizes. 
Circulars  free  to  all  applicants.   Address 

P.  O.  Box  376,  IVew  York  City. 
R.  H.  AL.L.E1V  &  CO. 


Buy  the  "  NOVELTY"  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
"with  any  or  all  others,  and   keep  the  BEST. 
FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
RION  PBA^O   FOI2TE. 

NEVT  WAREEOOMS: 
115  East  36t!r  Street,  New  York. 

E^"  Send  for  Price  List.  „g3) 


Mexamer's  PfTOBag'- 


loe. 


Is  tlie  most  usefnl  implement  for  Farm  and  Garden.    No  one 

can  afford  to  do  without  it.    Price  $1.50.    Send  for  Circular. 

Address  KEISIG  &  HEXA.MER.  Sew  Castle, 

Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Kow,  New  York. 

3.  IS.  ISJECAT5JBC  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  General 
Purchasing  Agents, 

197    Water    Street,    New    York. 
Circulars  and  Prices  furnished  on  application. 

Holbrook's  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip.  Spinach, 
Sorglmm,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beaus,  etc.  It  is  very  simple,  com* 
pact,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops, 
to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure.  Price  *10.00.  Address 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


Motive   Powes*   for    Nothing. 

Our  Patent,   Self-regulating,  Storm-defring  'Wind-mill  is 
superior  tor  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  "Country  Resi- 
dences, Farms  and  Farm  Houses.    For  circulars  address 
"CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO," 
3  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


ftCWNE 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking'  pkee. 
Address  HI^KLEY  KXITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me. 
or  1(6  Broadway,  New- York. 

THE    PliAMEl1    ©KILL 

For  Garden  Seed  or  Guano,  the  best:  the  most  simple 
compact,  largest,  easiest  regulated,  lightest,  cheapest;  no 
gearing,  no  slides  ;  sows  in  open  sight,  and  evenly,  whether 
full  or  not,  all  seeds  ordinarily  sown ;  also  salad  salsifv 
Droom-corn,  nursery  seed.  &c. ;  spreads  fertilizers  in  the  row 
at  any  rate,  without  loss  from  winds.  No.  1,  5  lbs.  seed  S12  • 
No.  2, 18  qts.  of  seed  or  25  lbs.  guano,  S20.00. 

SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

f.f OLBROOK'S  SWIVEL  PLOWS  leave  no 
JS.-"-  "dead  furrows"  nor  "ridges,"  turn  furrow-slices  flat 
o»  level  land,  work  equally  well  on  side-hill,  save  consider- 
able time,  pulverize  thoroughly,  will  not  clog,  and  equalize 
the  work  or  team.  Eight  sizes,  from  1  horse  to  4  cattle 
Address         F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston  Mass 


fJEICES  REDUCED  on  our  Berry 
,    Baskets  and  Crates.    The  only  Basket 
and  Crate  that  gives  perfect  satisfaction  to 
grower  and  dealer.    Circulars  free 

AMEICAN  BASKET  CO., 
_  New  Britain.  Conn..  East. 

NEWTANE  BASKET  CO.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.,  "West! 

VWBernj  Boxes  and  Crates.—  The  cheapest,  best  and  'most 
convenient.  Sample  Crate  and  24  bnxes'for  S1.25  Circulars 
free.    Address  EMPIRE  BOS  CO..  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  LOOK !— Liberal  inducements  offered 
by  SOITTHWICK  &   HASTINGS,  manufacturers  of 
light  wares,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CI 


Get  the  Best." 

The 


Blanchard  Churn 


For  the  Season  of  1870,  with  our  recent  important  Im-» 
provements,  is  now  ready  for  the  Market. 

This  Churn  completes  the  operation 
of  Butter  Making, 
Churning,  Working,  and  Salting, 

uithout  tmtckhtg  tJte  hands  to  tlie  Butter. 

We  have  made  this  Churn  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
there  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  now  in  use. 

The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  them,  and  the  opin- 
ion universally  expressed  by  those  who  have  used  them, 
that  they  are  the  sitnplest,  clieapest,  best  made,  and  every 
way  most  satisfactory  CJutrtts  ever  made,  has  indaced  us 
to  add  to  our  facilities  for  manufacture,  and  to  present 
their  claims  to  persons  who  desire  to  "  Get  tlte  Best." 

For  further  information,  Try    the  ChUDI. 

We   Make  Five  Sizes. 

No.  3,  for  churning  about  two  gallons  of  cream ;  No. 
4,  for  four  gallons  ■  No.  5,  for  eignt  gallons ;  No.  6,  for 
twelve  gallons ;  No.  7,  for  eighteen  gallons. 
Sole  Manufacturers : 

Porter  Blanchard's  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. 

General  Agents : 

R.  H,  Allen  &  Co.,  New-York  City; 
R.  D.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Ct.j 
J,  F.  &  J.  E.  White,  Chicago,  III. 

The 

Blanchard  Churn. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  Allien  &  Co. 

P.  ©.  Box  376, 

New-York. 

"Who  -wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  Bhould 
■n-rite  to  JIUNN  & 
CO.,  37  Park  Kow, 
2? ew  York,for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  IPS  pages.FREE. 

NO  LOTTERY. 

Every  Investment  Dkaws  a  Prize.  Invalu- 
able to  Farmers,  Stock-raisers  and  Owners, 
and  to  all  classes  of  people.  send  for  x 
descriptive  pamphlet  of  buchan's 

CARBOLIC    SOAPS, 

For  cure  of  Foot  Eot,  Scab,  Mange, 
Scratches,  and  Sores  of  all  ktnds,  destroy- 
ing the  Screw  Worm,  Ticks  on  Sheep,  Fleas 
on  Dogs,  Lice  on  Cattle  or  Poultry,  Freeing 
houses  from  Insects,  cleansing,  disinfect- 
ing, AND  PREVENTING  THE  SPREAD  OF  INFEC- 
TIOUS Diseases,  these  Soaps  and  Compounds 
of    CARBOLIC   ACID  are    without   a  rival. 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agents, 

52  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

HATE  YOU  GOT  THEM?— If  not,   send  for 
price  list  of  the  great  Kentucky  Strawberry,  also  other 
small  fruit  plants.' 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestoivn,  N.  J. 


INAAENfTOBS 


(Moon's  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  All  Kinds  of  Grain  and 


Grass  Seed. 


>W5 


\flVfflZ, 


The  unprecedented  success  of  this  Seeder  the  past  year  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments. It  has  probably  received  more  First  Premiums  at 
State  Fairs  iu  the  fall  of  1S69,  than  was  ever  awarded  any 
other  machine  of  any  name  or  nature,  in  one  year.  Joseph 
Harris,  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  in  Ame7'ica?i  Agricultur- 
ist, says :    "  I  like  the  Cahoon  Seeder  very  much  indeed." 

There  is  one  continuous  voice  of  praise  ringing  in  our 
ears  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"We  warrant  the  Hand  Machine  to  sow  50  acres  of  wheat  in 
10  hours,  and  the  Horse  Power  Machine  to  sow  120  acres  in 
the  same  time,  and  the  work  to  be  done  with  greater  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  means 
whatever.  No  farmer  who  has  an  acre  of  grain  to  sow 
3"early  can  afford  to  do  without  one  of  these  Seeders. 

Price  of  Hand  Sowers,  $10.00;  Horse  Power,  $50.00.    Send 
for  Circulars,  and  name  of  Agent  near  your  residence. 
D.  H.  GOODELL  &  CO., 
Sole  manufacturer--.   Antrim,  X.  II. 

BEST  CABINET  ORGANS 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

p  That  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  and  METROPOL- 
ITAN ORGANS  are  the  best  is"  the  ttoeld  is  proved  by 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  professional  musicians,  by 
the  award  to  them  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  GOLD  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  or  other  highest  premiums,  at  principal  industrial 
competitions  within  a  few  years,  including  the  MEDAL  at 
the  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  and  by  a  sale  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  similar  instruments.  This  Company  manu- 
facture osxy  ftrst-class  rxsTErMEXTs,  and  will  not  make 
"  cheap  organs  "  at  any  price,  or  suffer  an  inferior  instrument 
to  bear  their  name.  Having  greatly  increased  their  facili- 
ties for  manufacture,  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
and  otherwise,  they  are  now  making  BETTER  ORGANS 
than  EVER  BEFORE,  at  increased  economy  in  cost,  which, 
in  accordance  with  their  fixed  policy  of  selling  always  at 
least  remunerative  profit,  they  are  now  offering  at  PRICES 
Of  INFERIOR  WORE.  FOUR  OCTAVE  ORGANS,  Plain 
"Walnut  Case,  $50.  FTVE  OCTAVE  ORGANS,  Double  Reed, 
Solid  Walnut  Case,  carved  and  panneled,  with  FIVE  STOPS 
(Viom.,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Fi/tte,  Teestuxant),  $125. 
Other  styles  in  proportion. 

Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  including  accurate  draw- 
ings of  the  different  styles  of  organs,  and  much  information 
which  will  be  of  service  to  every  purchaser  of  an  organ, 
will  be  sent  free,  and  postage  paid,  to  any  one  desiring  them. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Treniont  St.,  Boston ;    596  Broadway,  New  Tort. 

THE   MAGIC    WATCH-KEY. 


"Will  fit  any  -watch,  and  last  a  lifetime.    Sent  bv  mail  for 
50  cts.    Address  J.  S.  BIRCH,  14  Maiden  Lane,  iew  York. 

(fcinn    lr\    tbOKfl    P?r     Month    guaranteed. 

IpXVJKJ  LO  ip<ZD\J  Sure  pay.  Salaries  paid 
Tveeklv  to  Apents  evervwhere  silling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
Wliite'TVire  Clothes  Lijies.  Call  at,  or -n-rite  for  particulars  to, 
the  Girard  TTire  Mills,  261  North  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CISTERNS  PREVENTED  from  overflowing,  and 
from  bursting,  bv  Muss'  Patent  Automatic  "Water  Lead- 
er. Agents  wanted.  'State  and  County  Rights  for  sale.  For 
particnlars  inquire  of  ,T.  MUSS.  Box  126,  Quincy,  HI.,  or 
J.  R.  MITCHELL,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

American  Yinegar  Generator. 

New  plan,  jnst  patented.    For  full  description.  &c  send 
stamp  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

STENCIL  PLATES  and  Checks  of  all  sizes,  very 
reasonable.    Enclose  stamp  for  samples  and  price  cir- 
cular.   Address  TO.  POTTS,  Coehranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE    AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


FOR     1870. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME, 


The  fourth  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now 
ready.  It  contains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  pro- 
gress during  the  past  year,  with  many  other  valuable 
articles. 

CONTENTS. 

Calendars  for  each  Month  in  the  Year.  Astronomical 
Memoranda.  Number  of  Trees,  Plants,  etc.,  required  to 
Set  an  Acre.  Hardy  and  Tender  Vegetables.  Postage  on 
Horticultural  Matter.  Tables  of  Quantities  of  Seed. 
The  Retiuisporas— By  Josiah  Hoopes.  Selecting  and 
Saving  Seeds — By  Wst.  G.  Comstock.  Inarching  the 
Grape-vine— By  "Al  Fresco."  Apples  in  1S69— with 
Descriptions  of  New  Varieties  —  By  J.  A.  Warder. 
Pears  in  IStiO — with  Notes  on  some  of  the  Newer  Varie- 
ties— By  P.  Bakbt.  Quinces  in  1SH9.  Plums  in  1S69. 
Peaches  in  1869— New  Varieties— By  F.  R.  Elliott. 
Cherries  in  1869— with  Notes  of  New  Varieties,  and 
Comments  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Older  Sorts.  Native 
Grapes  in  18-19.  Notes  on  the  Small  Fruits  in  1S69— By 
A.  S.  Fi'ller.  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  1869.  New 
Roses  Tested  in  1SG9— By  Joux  Saul.  The  American 
Pomological  Society.  New  and  Interesting  Bedding  and 
other  Plants  Tested  in  1S69— By  Peter  Henderson. 
New  or  Noteworthy  Vegetables  in  1S69 — By  Jas.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  and  others.  Horticultural  Implements,  etc., 
in  1S69.  Horticultural  and  Kindred  Journals.  Books 
upon  Horticulture  and  Allied  Subjects,  published  in  1S69. 
List  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  etc. 

Illustrated  with.  I'li-ym  Enjjravlngs. 

SKXT  POST-PAID.    PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  three  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

315  Bkoadwat,  New  Tork. 


THE    AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


FOR     1870. 


A  TEAR-BOOK 

BY  EVERYBODY. 


This  valuable  Tear  Book  has  now  reached  its  fourth 
number.  In  its  general  features  it  follows  the  plan  of 
the  three  numbers  that  have  preceded  it. 

CONTEXTS, 

Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1ST0.  Agricultural  and 
Kindred  Journals.  Agricultural  and  Kindred  Books. 
Prospect  and  Retrospect.  Immigration.  Home  Markets. 
Cooperation  among  Farmers.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
The  Crops  and  the  Weather.  Thorough  Drainage.  Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions.  Poultry  Societies  and  Shows. 
Importation  of  Live-stock.  Death  of  Distinguished 
Agriculturists.  Inventions  affecting  Agricidture.  Novel- 
ties in  Agricultural  Seeds,  etc.  Oats.  Sanford  Corn. 
Potato  Fever.  Adobe,  or  Earth-wall  Building—  by  E.  G. 
Potter.  Potatoes  Worth  Raising— by  Dr.F.M.  Hesajter. 
Yield  of  Potatoes  in  1869.  Wheat  Hoe.  How  to  Train  a 
Heifer.  Care  of  Hen  and  Chickens.  Cultivation  of  Root 
Crops.  KohlRabi.  Dry  Earth— the  Earth-Closet  Princi- 
ple ill  the  Barn.  General  Agricultural  Matters.  Charac- 
teristics of  Different  Breeds  of  Thorough-bred  Stock. 
Earth-Closets— Success  of  the  system.  Progress  in  Fish 
Culture.  Cold  Spriug  Trout  Ponds.  Bellows  Falls 
Trout  Poud.  Montdalc  Ponds.  S.  H.  Ainswortu's  Ponds 
and  Race.  Mumford  Ponds.  Pohegannt  Trout  Ponds. 
Breeds  of  Fish.  Fish  as  Farm  Stock— by  W.  C'lift. 
The  Stocking  of  Ponds  aud  Brooks.  English  Agricul- 
tural Implements.  Inventions  affecting  Milk,  and 
Cheese-making — by  Gardner  B.  "Weeks.  Notes  on  Vet- 
erinary Subjects.  Cooperation  in  Swiue-breeding. 
Letter  from  Dr.  Calves  Cittek.  Steaming  Fodder  for 
Milch  Cows— by  S.  M.  aud  D.  Wells.  The  Harvester, 
Reaper,  and  Mower — by  Isaac  W.  White.  Improvement 
in  Drain  Tiles.    Fanner's  Directory. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID.    PRICE.  FANCY  TAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS  :  CLOTH,  73  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  three  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 


ORANGE     JUDD     ec    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN    CATTLE 


HISTORY,   BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allex, 

Late  President  Sew  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  editor 

"  American,  Shorthorn  Herd  Book.**  author  "Rural 

Architecture"  etc.,  etc, 

NOTICES     BY   THE    PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em- 
braces all  brandies  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years1  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle,  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  cf  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condens- 
ing a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  X.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun- 
try, and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed- 
er of  live-stock.  Practical  Parmer  (PhUa). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat 
stock  that  we  have  seen,  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

TYiscon  Farms    einr 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  aud  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  ISO  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow. 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen.  Milch  Cows. 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra- 
tions, analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  arc  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

X.  \o  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  hooks  of  like  nature  to  which 
onr  fanners  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  aud  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  JIaine  Parma: 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  hare*  he 
canuot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Parmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  onr  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  ThePcojile,  (Gonew  a\  X.H.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  "  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  io  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture."  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  if.  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Parmer. 

Considering  that  there  arc  some  ten  million  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  lo  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  aud  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  thcanimalsas  togain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  t!ie 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

X.  Y.  Indep  ■ 

TRICE,  POST-FAro.  $2.G0. 

ORANGE    JUDD  &■  CO., 

245    Broadway.  New  York. 
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THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY    KEEPER. 


A    COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 


MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 


FOR    DOMESTIC   USE,    THE    MARKETS,    OR 

EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  TRESS. 

This  "book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  onco  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick- 
en fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec- 
tion, extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  auy  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright's  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  point3  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large    poultry  3'ards A  study  of    Mr. 

Wright's  book  will  convince  any  farmer's  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  thorn,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
ters of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'   Cabinet, 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition The  book  is 

eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  P)-e$byterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi- 
enced in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhanstiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man- 
agement of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  aud 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 
ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FI^ACTICAI^  STAfVJ>ARi> 

BOOKS   ON  AE0HITE0TUEE. 


JUST    PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD'S 


NATIONAL 


By  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound. 

PRICE    TWELVE    DOLLARS. 

A  practical  work,  containing  1,000  designs,  plans,  and  de- 
tails, for  country,  suburban,  and  village  houses,  all  drawn 
to  working  scale. 

Perspective  Views,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and 
full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also, 
detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs, 
Dormer  "Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside 
Shutters,  French  Windows,  Balconies.  Verandas,  Porches, 
Lattice- Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Win- 
dow-Casings, Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crestings,  Canopies, 
Hoods,  Observatories,  Ease,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired by  a  Builder, to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  completely 
finish  dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 

"Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses. 

183  Original  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying 
out  small  tracts  of  ground.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country 

Houses. 

With  dosigns  and  Plans  of  Country  aud  Suburban  Houses, 
and  many  examples  of  the  French  Roof.         Post-paid,$1.50. 

Woodward's  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  con- 
structing Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life.  Hlustrated  with 
Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Design- 
ing, Building,  Heating,  and  Furnishing,  and  Form  of  Con- 
tract aud  Specifications.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People. 

For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  The  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and 
the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and 
constructive  and  miscellaneous  details.         Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Outbuildings 
of  all  kinds.  With  a  chapter  on  Churches  and  School- 
Houses.    126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified 
in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upjoen-, 
Ren-wick.  Wheeler,  Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus,  Reeve,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors, 
45  plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

By  special  arrangement  all  the  above  books  will  be 
furnished  at  prices  named  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cummings  &   Miller. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  this  PRACTICAL  WORK 
ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  working, 
drawing  scale,  the  exterior  aud  interior  of  various  classes 
of  buildings — with  382  designs  and  714  illustrations, 
containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut 
stone  work,  &c,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con- 
taining designs  and  illustrations  that  separately-wonld 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.        Price,  Post-paid,  SI  O.OO. 


Modern  American  Architecture, 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 
Containing 

DESIGNS   AND   PLANS 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  Cily  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig- 
inal plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
book  it  should  be  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller's 
"  Modern  American  Architecture  "  is  wanted,  instead  of 
"Architecture,11  another  valuable  work  by  the  same 
authors.  Price,  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Forest  Tree  Mtiirist. 

A    TREATISE 

OX   THE   CULTIVATION   OF 

AMERICAN     FOREST    TREES. 


NOTES  ON     THE    MOST  VALUABLE    SPECIES. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

Author  oj    the   "  Grape   Ctdtvrist." 

This  is  a  book  of  much  importance  toall  in  the  "  Great 
West,"  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  settlement  of  our  large  prairies.  With  its 
aid  the  farmer  can  in  a  few  years  have  his  own  timber 
lot,  from  which  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  various  uses  of 
his  farm. 

CONTENTS. 

Planting  Trees  for  Shelter. 

Pruning  of  Forest  Trees. 

Pruning  Evergreens. 


Propagation. 
Time  for  Sowing  Seeds. 
Preserving  Seeds. 
Gathering  and  Transporting 

Seeds. 
Where  to  obtain  Seeds. 
Growing  from  Cuttings. 
Budding,  Grafting,  etc. 
Transplanting. 
Transplanting  large  Trees. 
Depth  to  Plant  Trees. 


Time  to  Prune. 

Time  to  cut  Timber. 

Description  of  Varieties  of 
Deciduous  Trees. 

Small  Deciduous  Trees. 

Evergreen  Trees— Varieties. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  —  Varie- 
ties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Address      ORANGE   JUDD   &   CO. 

345  Broadway,  New  Tfork. 
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FARM    IMPLEMENTS 


FARM   MACHINERY, 

AXD    THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use : 

"WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF   THE 

LAWS  OP  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

OIST  THE  FARM. 

With  3S7  Illustrations. 

BY 

JLOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1S50,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  arc  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  cf  the  farm. 

The  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  largo  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power  on  tho  farm,  is  clearly  discussed, 

NOTICES   ET   THE    PRESS. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  theapplicalion  of  nirnral 
philosophy  tn  farm  Inbor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  test-books  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmer's  son  should  carefully  study  this 
book,  and  he  will  be  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom- 
plish more  work,  and  have  less  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  ho  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  Chicago  Tribune. 

"We  welcome  this  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  The  six  pages  on  road-making  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  tho  book  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Vermont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me- 
chanics of  Agriculture This  volume  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  he  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.       Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  volume  is  one  of  great  value,  and  should  bo  in 
every  Farmer's  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges- 
tions and  useful  information.  Salem  Observe}; 

Mr.  Thomas'  illustrations  arc  largely  drawn  from  ob- 
jects with  which  the  farmer  is  familiar,  and  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  grasp  the  whole,  follow- 
ing the  author  step  by  rtcp,  from  the  inertia  of  the  load- 
ed wagon  which  snaps  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  tho  shape  of  the  working 
parts  of  the  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the*  radiation  of  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.       Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas'  previous 
works  need  not  to  bo  told  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
concise,  practical  style,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
the  language  is  so  free  from  all  unecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  same  timo  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec- 
dotes, experiments,  etc.,  aa  to  excite  and  repay  the  con- 
tinued attcntiou  of  the  reader.     Galesburg  Free  Press. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char- 
acter, and  tho  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer's  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  be  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bias 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more  implicitly 
relied  upou.  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245    Broadway,   New  York- 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For    capturing    all    kinds    of    fur-bearing 
animals  and  curing  their  skins  ;  with 
observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  In   the  woodsy  and  narra- 
tives of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEWHOTTSE, 

And  other  Trappers  sud    Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

216    Pages    Octavo. 

With  32  full  -page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 
INT&ODUCTIGH. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa- 
tions on  the  Fur  Trade.— Season  for  Trapping-. —Statis- 
tics of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER'S    ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OP  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER'S  FOOD. 

The  Deer.— The  Buffalo.— Tho  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — Tho  Anrali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting. —Tho  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse.— Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse.— White-tailed  Ptar- 
migan.— Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice. — Net-nshiug 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 
BOAT  BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper"  s 
Experience.— The  Deer  Hunt.—  Mnskrat  Hunting.— An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods.— Traveling  iu  a  Circle.— 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhousc  Trap.— Con- 
clusion. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 
Address 


PRWE  $5.00. 


ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING'S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  tho  Drainago  of  Central  Part,  New  York. 

CONTEXTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained;  IIow  Drains  Act;  now  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains; 
"What  Draining  Costs.  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Maiishes  ;  Uous=  and  Towh 
Drainage. 

EXTRA  CTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  anthor)  describes  tho  action  of  draining  npon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  tho  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  tho  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which,  should  bo  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  iu  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
{Portland  {He.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  thia  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
In  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  tho  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  acorn*  • 
plete  system  of  under-d  rain  age.  This  book  will  provo 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Cliicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  bo  in  tho  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PALD,         ...        -        PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH    CLOSETS: 

How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 

Bt  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the 
least  thought  to  tho  subject,  that  tho  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil's  fertility,  through  our  present 
practice  of  treating  human  escremeut  as  a  thing  that  is 
to  be  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  eoruo  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup- 
ported as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  the 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  of  society  at  heart. 
SENT  POST-PAID...  PAPER  COVERS.    PRICE  25cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 
Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  tho  Central  Park,  in 

New  York, 

CAItSTVLLT     R  E  V  I  5  i:  r>. 

CONTENTS. 

Tfie  Plant  ;  The  Sou. ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical,  CUX- 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

Tho  foregoing  subjects  ara  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  Understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  fall  of  information,  good  advice,  aud  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  234  (air, 
open  pages  may  bo  read  in  tho  course  of  two  evenings 
aud  thoroughly  studied  in  tho  leisure  hours  or  a  "Week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
ho  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  fanner's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  aud  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.11 

SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ESTABLISHED     1861. 
THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT      CJlTEI&O      PRICES. 

m  CROP  T1AS. 

We  are  now  receiving  several  Cargoes  of  the  finest  quality 
of 

EA1CL.IEST    PICKINGS 

of  the 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 

ever  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  (some  just  arrived, 
and  others  on  the  way).  They  have  been  selected  from  the 
growth  of  the  best  Tea  Districts,  and  are  very  fresh  and  of 
the  choicest  flavor,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfac* 
tion.    "We  are 

WOW  FILLING  OUR  CLUB  ORDERS 

with  the  New  Crop  Teas. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
the  stock,  which  are  recommended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  "same  as  the  Com- 
pany sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  SOc,  90c,  best  SI  3>  lb. 

MIXED   (Green  and  Black).  70c.  SOc,  90c,  best  SI  per  lb. 

ENGLISH   BKEAKFAST-.  (Black),  SOc,  90c,  SI,  $1.10,   best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  SOc, 90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.15  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  SOc,  90c,  SI,  $1.10,  best  $l.-„>5  per 

pound. 
UNCOLOIIED  JAPAN.  90c.  SI.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.95,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GROUND  DAILY. 

GKOUND  COFFEE. 20c,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coil'ee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FETC,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  .satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unbound), 
30c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (TJnroasted),  25c,  30c, 
33c,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


Braidwood,  "Will  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  14th,  1869. 

TO  THE  GPEA.T  AilEKICAK   TEA  COirPAN'Y, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  .-—Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather 
attending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  1  sent  you 
regularly  for  .about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many 
indeed  have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members, 
that  I  should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— 
for,  as  some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what 
the  price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
yon  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you 
the  following: 

2       English  Breakfast.. John  James at  1.20...  2  40 

iy«    English  Breakfast    Jas.  Reside at  1.-30  .    ISO 

2       English  Breakfast.. John  Euncie at    1.20 2  40 

2       TJ ncolored  Japan . .  ."Wm.  Ross at    1 .00 2.00 

1        Imperial  "Wm.  Ross at    1.25 1.25 

1       Young  Hyson "Wm.  Ross at    1.25 1  25 

1  Oolong  Pat.  McGerrity at  1.00.  ...100 

2  Imperial.' John  Larken at    1.25 2  50 

1  Oolong "Win.  Duffle at  1. CO.... 1.00 

4  Young  Hyson Thos.  Conners at    1.25 5.00 

G  English  Breakfast.. Robert  Barr at    1.20 7.20 

2  Uncolored  Japan.  ...John  James at    1.25 2  50 

3  English  Breakfast.  .Geo.  Simpson at    1.20 3.60 

2  Imperial "Wm.  Brooks at    1.25 2.50 

1  Imperial "Wm.  Brooks at    1.25 1.25 

1  English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks at    1.20 1.20 

Address  to  John  James.  Braidwood,  "Will  Conntv,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants'  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery  ;  and 
oblige       Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders, 


to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  hut  larger  or- 
ders we  will  forward  by  express,  "to  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 

getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
ustom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 
We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.   If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  aud  have  the  money  re- 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third,  (be- 
sides the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
"  TJie  Great  American  Tea  Company" 
BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogvs  or  imita- 
tions. We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 
POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  TJie  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less.) 


Great  American  Tea   Company, 

Nos.  3  I    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office   Box,   5,643,   New  York  City. 


»%*>%^ 


See  Second  Cover  Page. 


T£ITTATINNY,  WILSON,  and  other  varieties  of 
Blackberries,  can  be  furnisbed  in  any  quantity  de- 
sired.   See  our  Price  List  for  spring  of  1S70.    Sent  free. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ORTABLE,     AGRICULTURAL     AND     STA- 
TIONAKY 

STEAM    ENGINES. 

EXCELLED  BT  NONE— EQUALED  BY  FEW  IN  MEEITS 
OF  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY  AND  PERFECTION. 


Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room; 
needs  no  brick-work  ;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required — in  Jfills,  Shops,  Founderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam- 
ing food  for  stock. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo- 
tive Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and   Shingle  Sawing,  dec. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  ouappli- 
cation  to  A.  N.  "WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

APLE   SHADE   FLOCK" 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOI.DS. 

Having  purchased  of  John  D.  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  FloeJt  of  Imported  Slieep, 

I  offer  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  P.ams  aud  Lambs.  This 
flock  has  been  gathered  from  the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
Ihorough-bred  Cotsioolds.    Address 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

ATIONAL     EXHIBITION    AT     CORDOVA, 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC, 

All  parties  desiring  information  in  regard  to  this  Exhibition 
will  please  apply  to  either  of  the  following : 

His  Excellency  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Argentine  Minister, 
Washington ;  Edward  F.  Davison,  Argentine  Consul  General, 
New  York  ;  Belisario  Roldan,  Special  Agent  of  the  Central 
Committee,  at  the  Consul  Generals  office.  New  York,  or  to 
the  Argentine  Consuls  at  Savannah,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Portland. 


^SEND    FOR  CIRCULARS 


?HIUD£LPH\N 
_..,    613  MARKET  & 

0^^  '^  BOSTON1, - 

<&W^-^         19  doaNE  ST 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  6S  Pearl-st. New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  V37~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  „^r3 

MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL     COL- 
LEGE, Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 

The  Alton  Large  nutmeg  Melon. 

Introduced  by  Barlcr  &  Condon,  last  year,  is  the  most 
popular  market  variety.  Last  spring  I  planted  fifteen  acres 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  melon  has  received 
the  highest  testimonials  in  the  market,  and  will  be  widely 
disseminated  the  coining  season.  I  have  a  limited  quantity 
of  seed  for  sale.    Seed  warranted  pure. 

Sent  post-paid,  per  oz.,  SO  eenls  ;  per  lb..  $".50. 

Address  TVJ1.  ELIOT  SMITH,  Alton.  111. 


FAIRBANKS'     STANDARD 


PLATFORM    AND    COUNTER 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,   Railroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  AotieaFAIRBABTKS'  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 

246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  113  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

MORSFOffiB'S   SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  "wholesome  and  best  of  etieatj,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  bot  -without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  preyents  PICKETS,  CHOLERA 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "raising"  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  hut  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.     Send  lor  pam- 

Shlet,  supplied  gratis.    Ask  your   Grocer  for  "  Horsford's 
read  Preparation."     WILSON".  LOCKAYOOD,  EVEKETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  At.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  aud  description  of  useful  Plants  and 

Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  ur  require  the  attention 

of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 
Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 
Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms. 
Authors'  Names. 
Botanical  Names. 
English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         ....        PRICE,  §1.75. 


COPELMD'S    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A    COMPEWBUBI    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 
It  contains  930  large  Octavo  Pages  aud  230  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De- 
tails of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  arc  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

GRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  utitcnen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cnltivatioa 
of  the  soil. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ...       -       PPJCE,  $3.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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"AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND   MOST  NOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN^'-Washim-tox. 

» '■■> '■*' i' I'.H.i'-,' .iM 

orange  JOffl  &  co.,  )  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PKOPEIETOKS.     > 

Office,   2J5    BBOADWAT.  )  Published  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  Year.  Ucopiesfor$5  ;  lOfor  $12;20ormore,  $leach. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  February,  1S70,  by  Oranoe  Jodd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


(  $1.50   FEE  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 
-[        SINGLE  NUMBEE,    15   CENTS. 
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NEW   SERIES— No.  278. 


rcOPTIUGnT  SECURHD.] 

THE    AYRAULT    FAT    OXE  N.— Drawn  from  Life,  By  W.  M.  Cary.— Engraved  for  the  American  AgHcutmrux. 

These  cattle,  said  to  weigh  more  than  3300  pounds  each,  were  over  six  years  old,  raised  and  fed  by  George  Ayrault,  of  Poughlceepsie,  N.  T.,  and 
slaughtered  in  February  by  Wm.   Lalor,  of  Centre  Market,  N.  Y.  City.    For  an  account  of  them,  see  item  on  page  85— accurate  weights  hereafter. 
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Apples,  Milo,  Lord  Suffleld,  Somersct,.3  Illustrations..  102 

Asphalt  Walks 100 

Bee  Notes  for  March 51 

Birds,  The  Flamingoes Illustrated.  .93 

Boys  and  Girls  Columns— Street  Toys— Letter  from  a 
Little  Girl— Don't  forget  the  Birds— Rambles  in  China, 
Street  Scenes — Rebuses— Problems — Answers  to  Pro- 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied,— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
una  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  thirteen  years  past,  beginning 
with  1857— that  is,  Vol.  ISto  Vol.  2s,  inclusive.  A»>-  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each, 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  If  taken  at  the  office)..  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  thirteou 
years   will  be  supplied,  post-paid,   for  15  cents    each. 
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We  believe  there  never  was  a  season  which  some- 
body did  not  regard  ns  very  remarkable,  if  not  al- 
together without  precedent.  No  one,  however,  on 
the  seaboard,  claims  this  winter  as  one  of  unusual 
severity.  With  us,  it  has  been  almost  like  summer 
for  weeks  together.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
plowing  done  in  both  January  and  February,  and 
the  ground,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  has  been 
bare  of  snow,  except  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
since  before  Christmas.  This  comes,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  "signs."  There  hardly  ever  was  such 
a  crop  of  nuts — this  betokened  a  severe  winter ; 
the  corn  husks  were  thick  and  abundant — this  also 
indicated  a  long  season  of  cold.  Wild  geese  went 
south  early  ;  a  good  many  bears,  and  other  wild 
animals,  were  killed  further  south  than  usual,  and 
there  were  a  score  of  other  "signs"  of  a  hard 
winter.  If  it  comes,  it  will  be  after  we  go  to  press. 
And  now,  almost  everybody  prophesies  a  cold 
March,  and  late  spring.  The  fact  is,  nobody  can 
tell,  and  he  has  been  wise  who  has  improved  the 
winter  to  make  his  fences,  clear  off  the  stones, 
clean  up  fence  rows,  dig  drains,  and  lay  the  tiles, 
so  that  whenever  spring  comes,  he  can  go  on  with 
his  work  without  interruption.  March  is,  how- 
ever, often  best  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work,  and 
we  have  yet  to  see  the  farm  in  America  whereon 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  do.  Bright,  sunny 
days,  and  a  drying  surface,  aro  a  temptation  to  be- 
gin plowing  too  early.  Wait  until  the  ground  is 
settled,  and  the  water  is  out  of  it,  on  all  except 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils  which  do  not  pack  when  wet. 

The  month  is  likely  to  be  one  of  great  changes 
in  temperature ;  high  winds  will  prevail,  more  or 
less,  and  the  farmer's  first  thoughts  should  be  to 
protect  his  stock  and  stores  from  exposure.  The 
frost  may  derange  foundations,  loose  weather- 
boards may  be  found,  rain  finding  its  way  through 
the  roof  may  make  musty  hay.  All  these  things 
need  a  little  closer  looking  to  than  was  necessary 
during  the  winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  roads 
will  probably  be  very  bad,  and  the  provident 
farmer  will  get  all  real  necessities,  including:  food 
and  feed,  lumber,  nails  forrepairs,  etc.,  beforehand. 

Hints  About  Work. 

Clearing  up  Fence  Rows  is  good  work  for  early 
spring.     Thcra  are  no  leaves  and  grass  to  conceal 


big  stones,  against  which,  in  summer,  one  is  apt  to 
strike  the  bush-scythe,  hook,  and  axe,  and  a  man 
can  sec  much  better  what  he  is  about.  When  the 
brush  is  cut,  and  the  soil  is  loosened  by  the  out- 
coming  frost,  the  ground  may  be  plowed  much 
more  easily  than  in  summer. 

Setting  Fences. — Before  the  land  is  in  condition  to 
plow,  and  while  yet  it  is  mellow  and  loose,  re-set 
old  fences  that  have  been  blown  or  shoved  out  of 
place.  The  cheapest  and  best  wooden  fence  afarm- 
er  can  put  up  is  one  of  J^-inch  oak  strips,  nailed 
to   posts,  set  6  feet  apart,  capped  and  battened. 

The  use  of  the  Roller  is  too  little  known  among 
some  pretty  good  farmers.  In  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  free  from  frost,  and  firm  enough 
not  to  poach  up  under  the  feet  of  horses  or  oxen, 
all  land  in  grass  and  grain  should  be  rolled.  There 
are  mole  hills,  and  clods,  torn  up  by  the  tread  of 
animals,  and  small  stones,  and  tussocks  of  gross, 
wheel  tracks,  and  a  multitude  of  things  that  cause, 
irregularities  of  surface,  which  a  good  roller  puts 
out  of  the  way  in  once  going  over.  Besides,  plants 
heaved  by  tho  freezing  and  thawing  of  winter,  are 
packed  firmly  in  the  soil. 

Pick  off  the  Stones  from  plowed  land,  grain  fields, 
and  newly  seeded  grass  land,  lay  them  in  pales,  so 
that  they  can  be  loaded  into  carts,  and  drawn  oft' 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  grotwid  is  stiff. 
Large  stones  should  be  lifted,  and  have  sticks  laid 
under  them,  when  the  ground  is  soft,  that  they,  too, 
may  be  moved  when  it  is  frozen. 

Grass  and  Grain  Fields  may  be  dressed  with  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  bone-dust,  plaster,  and 
ashes,  or  all  three  mixed  in  about  equal  parts.  In- 
stead of  this,  any  fine,  well-rotted  compost  or 
manure  maybe  applied,  brushed  in,  and  the  field 
rolled.  Liquid  manure  is  particularly  recommend- 
ed as  a  profitable  application  in  the  spring. 

Seeding  with  Clover  is  usually  done  in  March,  if 
possible.  The  best  reason  we  cau  suggest  for 
this  is,  that  if  a  light  snow  covers  the  ground, 
the  cast  can  be  easily  seen.  The  stand  is  as  good 
if  the  seed  is  sown  any  time  before  the  May  rains. 

Plowing. — Plow  no  water-soaked  land.  Many  a 
field  of  heavy  soil  is  damaged  for  the  whole  season 
by  being  plowed  before  the  water  is  out  of  it,  and 
the  labor  of  subsequent  tillage  is  greatly  increased. 

Weeds. — March  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  kill 
certain  biennial  weeds.  They  start  as  oarly  as  the 
grass,  and  they  are  easily  killed  with  a  hoe.  Go 
through  the  meadows  and  lanes,  along  the  fences, 
and  over  the  grain  fields,  with  as  strong  a  force  of 
men  and  boys — women  and  girls,  too,  if  possible — 
armed  with  hoes,  and  cut  or  pull  all  such  weeds 
as  thistles,  mulleins,  wild  teazles,  daisies,  wild  pars- 
nips and  carrots,  and  many  other  plants,  now 
easily  seen,  but  which  will  soon  be  concealed  in 
the  grass.  Let  docks  alone ;  if  cut,  they  will  make 
half  a  dozen  shoots,  which  will  break  off  when  one 
tries  to  pull  them  ;  allowed  to  grow  until  they  arc 
nearly  ready  to  blossom,  they  may  be  pulled  easily 
in  wet  weather,  and  destroyed,  root  and  top. 

Spring  Grains  cannot  be  sowed  too  soon  after 
the  ground  is  fit  to  plow.  Prepare  the  seed  by 
winnowing  out  the  light  stuff,  and  use  only  the 
plumpest  grains.  Soak  in  strong  pickle,  to  kill  smut. 
The  ground  should  be  in  good  heart,  and  mellow. 

Peas  and  Oats  will  be  found  a  jirofitablc  crop  for 
many  purposes.  It  is  excellent  for  soiling,  capital 
for  hogs,  and  the  combined  yield  of  grain  is  greater 
than  either  oats  or  peas  alone  would  reach. 

Peas  are  sowed  early ;  and  though  they  need  kind 
in  good  heart  and  tilth,  they  do  not  need  but  are 
damaged  by  fresh  manure. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  land  i> 
warm  ;  but  north  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  not  advisa- 
ble to  plant  many  in  March.  If  cut  to  single  eyes, 
many  sets  are  likely  to  be  lost  in  cold,  wet  weather 
— larger  pieces  are  best  for  early  planting. 

Manure  maybe  hauled  while  snow  lasts,  or  while 
the  frozen  ground  permits  easy  wheeling  on  plow- 
ed land.  Work  over  that  which  is  liable  to  heat, 
and  mix  with  litter  not  nocded  as  bedding. 

Swine. — Give    breeding    sows,  soon   t»    farrow, 
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good,  roomy  pens,  and  short  straw  for  nests.   Keep 
a  close  watch  upon  them,  and  if  one  does  not  own 
her  young,  or  treat  them  motherly,  put  a  small  dog 
in  the  pen  for  a  few  minutes — she  will  soon  own 
the  little   ones,  and  not   err  again.     A  sow  will 
usually  he  in   heat   the  third   day  after  farrowing. 
Sheep  require  extra  care  now.     Scab  will  cause 
loss  of  wool,  and  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  dis- 
ease.    Use  carbolic  soap  for  skin  diseases  and  Ter- 
rain.      Ewes,    near   yeaning,    must   be    watched, 
and  early  lambs  nursed  and  raised,  if  possible.  One 
very  early  one  is  worth  two  late  ones.     Feed  nurs- 
ing eweB  oil-cake  ahd  a  few  raw  roots,  aud  cut  hem- 
lock boughs  for  them  to  browse.     Salt  regularly, 
and  give  them  dry  places  to  lie  in,  and  a  good  range. 
Coios  coming   in   must  have  care.     Give   them 
roomy,  loose  boxes  for  some  days  before,  and  good 
bedding  of  straw,  cut  two  or  three  times.     Bring 
water  to  them,  if  the  ground  is  icy,  but  do  not 
scrimp  them.     Feed  also  some  raw  roots,  and  oil- 
meal,  perhaps,   to   keep   the    bowels    moderately 
loose.      All  breeding  animals    should  be   familiar 
with  their  master,  and  like  to  be  petted  aud  handled. 
Beeves  and  Fattening  Sheep  may  be  pushed  for- 
ward now  as  the  weather  grows  milder,  and  cither 
ripened  off,  or  kept  steadily  gaining  a  little,  ac- 
cording to  the  stock  market,  and  the  price  of  food. 
Working  Animals,  both  oxen  and  horses,  should 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  labor,  if  they  have  been 
standing  idle,  or  it  will  tell  hard  upon  them,  and 
galled  necks  and  backs  will  bo  the  result.     Should 
such  trouble  occur,  bind  on  wet  bags  at  night,  and 
take  all  pressure  off  from  the  wounded  parts  by  pads. 
Poultry. — Set  some  hens  early,  especially  if  you 
breed  pure  stock,  for  early  chickens  that  do  well 
make  the  finest  birds,  and  the  prize-takers  at  the 
shows.     Geese  should  hatch  early;  but  for  ducks 
and  turkeys,  the  warmer  weather  of  May  is  more 
important  than  the  growth  they  will  make. 

Swampy  Meaclcnos  should  be  bnmed  over  before 
the  grass  starts  ;  they  will  then  furnish  the  cows  a 
good  bite  of  grass  long  before  the  hill  pastures. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  unusually 
spring-like  January  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
late  season.  Those  are  fortunate  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  pleasant  days  of  winter  to  do  such 
work  as  usually  is  attended  to  in  March.  Several 
have  written  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  fruit 
trees  upon  which  buds  have  swollen,  to  preserve 
them  in  case  the  mild  weather  is  followed  by  se- 
vere cold.  They  are  past  remedy,  and  all  hope 
of  fruit  from  trees  thus  injured  must  be  given  up. 
See  that  the  trees  are  not  neglected  on  this  ac- 
count. A  crop  of  well-ripened  wood  will  be  an 
importaut  stop  towards  success  another  year. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  article  by  our  Iowa  contributor,  on  page 
101,  gives  such  practical  hints  upon  planting,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  upon  that  point. 
Those  who  arc  able  to  select  their  trees  at  the  nur- 
sery, as  he  suggests,  arc  fortunate,  but  the  majority 
of  our  readers  must  order  from  a  distance,  and 
take  what  may  be  sent  them.  The  roots  will  usu- 
ally be  small,  in  proportion  to  the  tops,  but  if  they 
have  been  well  packed,  this  difficulty  may  be  met 
by  cutting  back  the  top  sufficiently  at  planting,  to 
compensate  for  the  amount  of  roots  lost  in  digging. 

Shriveling  may  take  place  with  trees  long  on  the 
way,  and  not  well  packed.  Open  a  trench  in  sandy 
soil,  lay  in  the  trees,  and  cover  them,  tops  and  all. 
In  a  few  days,  or  a  week,  they  will  bo  found  to 
have  regained  their  former  plumpness. 

Girdled  Trees  are  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as 
discovered,  as  recommended  in  previous  months. 

Grafting. —  Cherry  and  plum  trees  should  be 
grafted  earlier  than  the  apple  and  pear,  which  arc 
best  left  until  the  buds  commence  to  swell. 

Pruning  may  still  be  done  where  vegetation  is 
dormant.     Cover  the  wounds  with  grafting  wax. 


Friait  4jini'<len. 

Grape-  Vines. — Plant  if  the  soil  is  iu  proper  con- 
dition. Use  no  manure.  Cut  back  the  vines  to 
three  buds,  but  one  of  which  is  to  grow  into  a 
shoot.  Plow  old  vineyards,  and  use  the  hoe  near 
the  vines.  Layers  may  be  made  from  last  year's 
wood.     Set  posts  for  trellises. 

Blackberries. — Set  new  vines  early ;  leave  no  old 
cane ;  the  growth  should  be  all  from  the  buds  near 
the  root.  Six  feat  apart,  each  way,  is  a  good  dis- 
tance, if  they  are  kept  within  bounds  by  pinching. 

Raspberries. — Set  from  four  to  six  feet  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  variety.  Let  no  old 
canes  remain  on  plants  now  set  out.  LTncover  ten- 
der varieties  when  severe  frosts  arc  over. 

Currants  and   Gooseberries. — Set  early.     Prune. 

Cuttings  of  grape,  currant,  and  gooseberry  may 
be  put  out:  pack   the  earth  well    against  them. 

Strawberries.— Set  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  well  out 
of  the  ground,  and  plants  can  be  obtained.  Put 
the  plants  in  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and  set  them 
eighteen  inches  distant  in  the  rows.  Remove  all 
decaying  leaves  at  planting,  and  shorten  the  roots 
about  one-third.  Where  pistillate  sorts  are  grown, 
plant  a  perfect  variety  near  by  to  fertilize  them. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

Every  spring  we  are  obliged,  iu  reply  to  letters, 
to  say  something  about  plants  under  glass.  By  a 
little  pains  in  this  direction,  many  vegetables  may 
be  had  several  "weeks  earlier  than  from  seeds  sown 
iu  the  open  ground.  Those  who  follow  market 
gardening,  make  extensive  use  of  glass  to  forward 
their  crops,  and  it  may  be  done  in  the  family  gar- 
den to  great  advantage,  provided  one  will  take  tho 
necessary  care.  If  one  will  not  take  the  trouble, 
then  he  had  better  go  on  in  the  old  way,  and  let 
glass  alone.  The  easiest  plan,  and  one  attended 
with  fewest  risks,  is  to  start  seeds  in 

Window  Boxes,  which  may  be  about  four  inches 
deep,  aud  of  any  convenient  length  and  width. 
Soap,  and  other  boxes  may  be  obtained  at  the  gro- 
cer's, which  may  be  cut  in  two,  and  answer  well. 
Fill  the  boxes  with  light,  rich  soil,  and  sow  seeds 
of  tomatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  and  place  iu  a  sunny 
window — all  the  better  if  in  the  kitchen,  where 
the  air  is  usually  moist.  Have  similar  boxes  of 
earth  ready  to  receive  the  young  plants  wlien  they 
are  large  enough  to  transplant.  Water  when 
needed.     The  next  step  is  by  the  use  of  tho 

Cold-Frame. — The  regular  sash  is  six  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  wide,  but  any  other  size  will  answer. 
Even  old  window  sashes  may  be  made  to  serve,  If 
the  cross-bars  have  channels  cut,  to  allow  tho 
water  to  run  off.  The  frame  to  hold  the  sash  is 
made  by  6ettiug  down  slakes,  and  nailing  on 
boards.  It  should  be  eighteen  inches  high  iu  tho 
rear,  and  twelve  inches  in  front.  The  slope  should 
be  towards  the  south,  and  the  bed  placed  where  it 
is  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  The  soil  within  tho 
bed  must  be  light,  fine,  and  rich.  Expose  the 
glass  to  full  sun  during  the  day,  and  in  the  after- 
noon cover  it  witli  mats  or  board  shutters.  Work 
over  the  soil  every  few  days,  and  when  it  has  be- 
come well  warmed,  sow  the  seeds.  When  the  plants 
are  up,  the  sash  must  be  raised  at  one  cud,  to  air  the 
bed  during  the  day ;  water  must  be  given  as  needed. 

Hot-beds  are  like  the  cold-frames,  but  with  a  mass 
of  fermenting  manure  at  the  bottom,  to  give  more 
heat  than  that  supplied  by  the  sun.  The  old  way 
was  to  make  a  heap  of  manure,  three  feot  high, 
and  place  the  frame  upon  it.  It  is  much  more 
economical  of  manure  to  place  it  below  the  sur- 
face. A  pit  is  dug  about  two  feet  deep,  and  of  a 
size  corresponding  to  the  number  of  sashes  to  be 
used.  A  frame  is  made  within  the  pit  by  boarding 
up,  and  the  rear  of  it  is  to  be  eighteen  inches,  and 
the  front  twelve  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Bank  up  around  the  outside  of  the  frame. 
Fill  the  pit  with  fermenting  stable  manure,  which 
will  be  all  the  better  if  mixed,  one-third  or  more 
of  its  bulk,  with  leaves.  Put  in  tho  manure 
evenly,  and  beat  it  down  firmly  with  the  fork.  Put 
six  inches  of  light,  rich  soil  upon  the  manure,  and 


spread  evenly,  and  put  on  the  sashes.  A  ther- 
mometer should  be  placed  in  the  soil,  and  when 
the  heat  falls  to  about  90°,  6ecds  may  be  sown. 
When  the  plants  are  up,  they  will  need  daily  care. 
The  glass  must  be  raised  iu  the  morning,  aud 
closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  6hutters  or  mats  must 
be  put  on  at  night.  Neglect  in  airing  at  the  proper 
time  will  burn  the  plants,  and  leaving  the  sashes 
open  too  long,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  declines, 
will  chill  them— extremes  which  are  to  bo  avoided. 
Egg-plants,  Peppers,  Tomatoes,  and  other  plants, 
of  warm  countries,  are  raised  in  this  way.  Hot- 
beds are  to  be  started  about  sis  weeks  before 
planting  can  be  safely  done  iu  the  open  air. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflower,  that  have  been  wintered 
in  cold-frames,  may  generally  havo  the  sash  remov- 
ed by  the  first  of  this  month.  Those  who  do  not 
keep  fall  sown  plants  over  winter,  can  get  a  verv 
good  start  by  sowing  in  the  boxes  described  above, 
and  placing  them,  at  first,  in  a  mild  hot-bed.  When 
the  plants  have  made  a  proper  growth,  they  should 
bo  transplanted  to  other  boxes,  and  when  establish- 
ed, the  boxes  are  to  be  transferred  to  a  cold-frame, 
and  gradually  hardened  off,  by  exposure  to  the  air 
whenever  the  temperature  will  allow.  Enough 
plants  for  a  family  garden  may  be  grown  in  win- 
dow boxes ,  these  should  be  exposed  on  mild  days. 

Cucumbers,  Squashes,  and  other  plants  that  do 
not  transplant  readily,  may  be  started  in  hot-bods, 
cold-frames,  or  iu  the  house,  by  the  use  of  small 
squares  of  sod,  which  are  placed  grass  side  down, 
and  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  earth.  The  bits  of 
sod  containing  the  plants  are  to  be  6et  out  at  the 
proper  time.  See  article  in  "  Basket "  on  "  Hay 
BaBketsfor  Starting  Plants"  for  other  contrivances. 

Flow  or  Spade  the  soil  whenever  it  is  dry  enough. 
Use  plenty  of  manure,  and  work  fine  and  deep. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Beds  may  be  forked  over 
if  the  season  permits,   working  in   manure. 

Peas. — Sow   early  sorts  as   soon  as   practicable. 

Potatoes  for  the  early  crop  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm  room,  to  induce  the  sprouts  to  start.  After 
cutting,  allow  the  surface  to  dry  before  planting. 

Onions. — Plant  Sets,  Top,  or  Button  Onions,  and 
Potato  Onions,  as  soon  as  the  ground,  which 
should  be  rich,  is   ready.      See   "  Basket "  article. 

General  Planting. — The  hardiest  vegetables  are 
carrots,  beets,  spinach,  salsify,  onions,  leeks,  and 
early  turnips.  The  time  for  sowing  them  will  de- 
pend upon  locality  and  season.  To  these  may  be 
added  radishes,  cress,  and  lettuce. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

The  articles  upon  "Laying  Out  a  Flower  Garden, " 
given  last  month,  and  this  month,  will  be  found 
to  contain  hints  which  need  not  be  repeated. 

Walks  should  be  made  permanent,  aud,  if  of 
gravel,  must  have  a  good  foundation  of  stone. 
Asphalt  walks,  page   100,  are  worth  considering. 

Lawns. — Attend  to  tho  work  of  preparation 
oarly.  Drain,  if  necessary.  Let  the  soil  be  deep 
and  fertile,  aud  use  a  plenty  of  seed — from  two  to 
flvo  bushels  to  the  acre.  June  grass  (Kentucky 
Blue),  or  Red-top  alone  make  a  good  lawn.  Vari- 
ous mixtures  are  sold  by  socd6mcn.  Imported 
lawn  mixtures  arc  unsuited  to  our  climate. 
See    last    month's    notes    for  other    suggestions. 

Ihvnnials. — Those  which  have  becu  in  one  place 
for  three  years  or  more,  should  be  taken  tip,  di- 
vided, and  reset  in  fresh  soil. 


Greeu-honse  and  Window  Plants. 

Now  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases,  more 
frequent  airings  can  be  given,  and  more  care  in 
watering  will  be  required,  Mauy  plants  that  have 
been  doriuaut  will  be  pushing  their  growth,  aud 
many  of  those  that  have  been  kept  for  the  winter 
in  tha  cellar  may  be  brought  out  aud  started. 

Propagation  of  plants  for  summer  use  in  tho 
borders,  such  as  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  aud  the 
like,  should  now  go  ou  rapidly.  The  secret  of 
success  is  in  keeping  the  air  of  the  house  at  a 
lower  temperature  than   that  of  the  cutting  buneli. 
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"IN  A  NUT-SHELL." 

If  we  recollect  rightly,  we  have  previously  said 
something  in  these  columns  about  giving  "premi- 
ums." Lest  we  mij  have  omitted  to  do  so,  we 
will  just  say  here,  that  the  Publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  "invented"  a  custom  sev- 
eral ycar3  ago  which  has  been  widely  imitated  by 
others — a  strong  proof  that  it  is  a  good  custom — 
viz.,  that  of  issuing  sundry  "  tokeus  " — premiums 
—to  those  fiiends  who  interest  themselves  in 
securing  and  forwarding  subscribers  to  this  paper. 
The  plan  has  worked  admirably.  More  than  Ten 
Thousand  persons  have  received  these  premiums. 
The  number  should  exceed  twenty-five  thousand — 
or,  at  least  one  or  more,  for  every  Post-office  in  the 
country.  There  is  just  as  good  a  chance  for  1 5,000 
more,  as  for  the  past  10,000.  These  Pre- 
miums   ARE     OPEN    TO     EVERTBODT,     AND    YOU, 

Reader,  mat  get  one  of  them  just  as  well  as 
not,  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  whole  thing  is  in  a  "nut-shell."  The  next 
column  contains  a  list  of  first-rate  articles — not  a 
poor  thing  among  them.  The  Publishers  could 
not  afford  to   send  out    anything  but  the  best. 

It  is  easy  to  get  them  !  There  are  plenty  of 
people,  everywhere,  who  could  uot  fail  to  get  more 
useful,  paying  information  from  these  columns 
than  the  paper  would  cost  them.  It  wants  some- 
body to  tell  them  about  this,  and  demonstrate  it 
to  them,  and  they  will  gladly  subscribe,  espe- 
cially if  some  oue  will  receive  their  subscriptions. 

Now,  we  ask  Every  Reader  to  try  the  ex- 
periment during  this  and  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
Publishers  have  an  ample  supply  available,  of 
nearly  all  the  premium  articles,  and  they  will 
respond  to  all  calls  for  them.  Please  see  that 
■no  one  in  your  neighborhood  is  without  this 
paper  who  can  possibly  be  persuaded  to  take 
it.  Tou  will  be  quite  likely  to  secure  a  fine  article 
from  the  prize  list — something  that  will  be  useful. 
Look  over  the  list,  and  see  what  is  offered,  and  if 
yeuhavenotourlast  October  numberon  hand,  send 
to  us  promptly,  and  get  a  full  descriptive  list, 
free.  YOU  can  get  one  or  more  of  these  premium 
articles,  no  matter  how  many  premiums  have  been 
already  taken  iu  your  neighborhood.  There  are 
everywhere  some  persons  who  are  not  yet  sub- 
scribers, and  almost  every  one  can  be  induced  to 
take  the  paper,  if  it  is  rightly  presented  to  their 
notice.  Please  take  hold  of  this  matter,  beginning 
to-day.  If  you  get  but  two  or  three  names  this 
month,  it  will  open  the  way,  and  give  you  experi- 
ence for  getting  a  large  premium  later  on,  or  next 
year.  Try  it  to-day.  The  "  Special  Notes"  in  the 
Third  Column  give  some  particulars  to  be  read. 
|gy~  "'What  you  will   to  do,  you  can  do." 


[In  the  following  table  is  giveu  the  price  of  each  arti- 
cle, and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the   articles  send  for  our   Special  Sheet.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  29-11870). 

Open    to   all— \"o  Competition. 

No.      Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

I— Shorthorn  Bull $500  00 

H— Shorthorn  Bull S6O0  00 

3— Shorthorn  Bull S700  00 

5— Ayrshire  Bull $150  00 

O— Ayrshire  Bull $200  00 

7—Alaerney  Bull $200  00 

8— Aider  ney  Bull $300  00 

9— Alderne'y  Bull $400  00i 

10—  Devon  Bull $100  00. 

11—  Devon  Bull $150  00^ 

18— Devon  Bull $200  00 

13—  Cotswold  Ram $100  00 

14r-Cotsicold  Bam $200  00: 

lS-Cotswold  Eice $100  00 

1G—  Cotswold  Ewe $150  00 

17— South,  doicn  Ram $100  00 

18— South  doicn  Ram $150  00 

19  —South  down  Ewe $75  00 

20  —Southdown  Ewe $  100  00 

31— Chester  White  Pig $30  00 

33— Essex  Pig $50  00 

24r~Koudan  Folds,  one  Pair $40  00 

35—  Creve  Cceur  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  00 

36— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair $20  00 

%7—Brahmas,  Light,one  Pair $15  00 

28— CoM  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 
29— Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  (2  lb.  parc.)$1  00 
30— Norway  Oats,  (1  peck,  Ramsdell  it  Co.)  $2  75 
31—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 
32— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (TOO  kinds).  $5  00 
33—  Garden  Seeds'  d-  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)^  00 

34— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

35— See    of  Field  Croquet $8  00 

36— Sewing  Midline  (Grover  it  Baker) $55  00 

37— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) $63  00 

38— Sewing  Machine  (Wilcoxde  Gibbs) $55  00 

39— Lamb' Knitting  Machine $60  00 

40—  Washing    Machine  (Data's) $14  00 

41— Clothes    Wringer  (Brst—rnirersa!) $10  00 

42—  Tea  Set    (Barfs  best  Surer  Plated) $50  00 

43—  Caster    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.) $30  00 


Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 
required 

at  f  at 
$1.50 1  $1- 


44—  Cake  Basket 
45— Revolving  Butter  Cooler 
46— Lee  or    Water  Pitcher 
47—  One   Dozen  Tea-spoons 
48— One  Dozen  Tableslioons 
49—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks 


(do. 
(do. 
(do. 
(do. 
(do. 
(do. 


do.)., 
do.)., 
do.)., 
do.)., 
do.). 


.$12  00 
.  $8  00 

.$is  on 
.  $o  on 

.$12  00 
do.).... $12  00 


50— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  00 


51—  Knives  and  Forks 
52— Knives  and  Forks 
S3— Knives  and  Forks 
54 — Carver  and  Fork 
55— Fluted  Steel 
56— Pocket  Knife 
57— Pocket  Knife 
58— Pocket  Knife 
59—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 


(do. 
(do. 
(do. 
(do. 
(do. 
(J.  P.  Swain ) 
(do.  do.)., 
(do.  do.)., 
(do.    do.).. 


do.)....  $11  r.O 
do.).... $22  00 
do.).... $25  50 


do.), 
do.). 


$5  00 
$2  50 
$1  50 
$2  00 
$3  50 
$2  00 
—  00 


60— Melodeon,  Aoclave(G.A.Prince  d-Co.'s)  . 

61— Melodeon,  5-oclare  (do.    do.) $112  00 

Q2— Piano.  Splendid  !-oct.(Stei)tira>/>(-Sons)%fi50  00 
63  — Cotton"  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $450  00 
64r-Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) ... .$40  00 
65— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watcli  (Am.  Watch  Co.)  $100  00 

66— Breech-  loading  Pocket  Rifle $16  00 

$1— Double  Bbl.  Gun,  ( Cooper,  I/arris  d-  J7.1$30  00 
68—  Repealing  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.)$75  00 

69-Tool    Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  50 

70_  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

71!—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

t<^—GoldPen,  Sil.Case.E.ClVaiTend-Spadone)^  50 
73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
74— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 
75—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

76— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

77— Barometer    (Woodruff"*  Mercurial) $15  00 

78— Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2.  .  .$125  00 
19— Patent  Cylinder  Plow.lR.  II.  Allen  tt  Co.)$18  00 
80—  Collins  <t  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow.... $55  00 
81— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  (Comstock)  $9  00 

83— Pump    and   Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

83— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks*  it  Co.) $14  00 

84— Building    Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

85— Pocket    Lanterns,  One.  Dozen $9  00 

86—  New  American  Cyclopedia  (Applelon's)  $S0  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 
88— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  1  .  .  $1  75 
89— Any  Two  Bad  Volumes       do.        |^3$S50 

IS?    $5  25 


90— Anil  Three  do.       do.  do. 

91— Any  Four    do.       do.  do. 

9Z—An'a  Fire      do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
Q3—Tliirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVIII. 
Qq.—Any   Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 
95— Any    Tico  Back  Volumes       do. 
96 — Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

QY—An'y    Four    do.      do.  do. 

98— Any  Five      do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rale) 
gf>_  Tli  irleen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XX  VIII. 
100— A  SIO   Library  (Your Choice) 


i 


j  — 


28 


$.->  2: 
$7  on 
$8  75 

S22  75 

$.'  511 
■"  00 
50 


101—4  S15  Library 

101— A  S30  Library 

103— A  S35  Library 

104—4  S30  Library 

105—4  S35  Library 

106—4  S40  Library 

107—4  S45  Librara 

108—4  S50  Librara 

109—4  S60  Librarg 

110—4  S75  Library 
111—4  SlOO  Library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


=-$10  00 

3£*rs  so 

"*  $35  50 

«   .$10  00 

&  §  $15  00 

g£$20  00 

E&$2>  00 

fefi$30  00 

;s.  $35  00 

eS$J0  00 

=~$45  00 

cf  $50  00 

8^  $60  00 

K».$"5  00 

■^lOO  00 


1250 

1500 
1700 

5i  in 
650 
650 
900 
1(150 
850 
500 
210  |  650 
120  |  S50 
210  650 
120 :  350 
165  500 
120  350 
165 i  500 
100  2S5 
120;  350 
461  150 
66  :  225 
50!  150 
50    150 


23 
27 
37 
87 

22 
97 
52 

60 1  240 
70  275 
60  240 
67  270 
21  70 
18  58 
66  225 
44 1  140 


S3  110 
39 i  124 
37 
25 


22 
25 
25 

295 

400 
540  1600 
1150 


•IS 

155 

44 

114 

511 

1(B 

56 

177 

62 

He 

6S 

207 

811 

237 

100 

StM 

125 

360 

113—jl  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below). 

0"E»'j  Premium  article  is  New  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  Tlie  thirty-nine  Premiums, 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive,  Will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express  (at  tlie  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  dm  United  Slates  or  Territories. 
—Tlie  other  articles  cost  tlie  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  tmj  conveyance  specified. 


SPECIAL    SOTES. 

Read  and  carefully  Viotc  tlie  fol- 
lowing Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coining  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But — (6)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  nanus  as  fast  a* 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  tlie 
pajier  at  once.     You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 

four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  Avith  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  are  called  for (/)  Specimen  Number,-, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, as  they  are  very  costly...  (g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry :  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premiums. 

M'enj  Premium,  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul- 
turist, and  also  in  a  Special  Slieet,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only: 

Nos.  56,  57,  58,  59— Pocket  Knives. 

—now  for  the  eots  ahd  girls  1 — These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  hoy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  clone 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  56  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  hlades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  58  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau- 
tiful article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Wos.    88    to    9S.— Tolumes    of  line 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
he  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVLTL,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

TVos.  94  to  99.— Bound  Volumes  of 
tlie  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  8S 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  lOO  to  111.— Good  i,il>rsivies. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  he  forwarded.  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  tlieir  hands.  Any  good  hook  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  withoutthe 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  2Sf—  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  112.— General  ISook  Premium. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  published  list  to  the  amonnt  of  10  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name 
sent  at  $1.20  each;  or  GO  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
Tliis  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  Tlie  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  Repress,  prepaid  through  by  us. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fnlly  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Feb.  15, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TEA.XSACTIOXS  AT  TILE  2CEW  YOKE  3IAT.EETS. 

Beceipts.         Flow.    Wlieat.       Corn.   Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
156,000  101,000  1,650 


26  days  thin  m'th.  164.500 
24  days  fas*  m'tli.847,500 


135,000  iu,ooo- 


96,500     141,500 
173,000     237,000 


Sales.  Flour,    meat.     Com.    Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

26  days  tti.sru'th.178.500  1,629,000    934.000   31,000  139,000  1,015,000 
24daysfas<iu'th.214,000  1,756,000    995,000  33,000  133,000     768,000 

3.       Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Keceipts.        Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

26  days  1370 164,500     156,000  101,000 

26  days  1S09 131,000     153,500  601,000 

Sales.  Flour,    meal.    Corn. 


25davslS70. 
26  days  1S69. 


1,651     06,500     141,500 
950    2«,500      79,000 

Rye.   Bat-ley.    Oats. 


.173,500  1,620,000     934,000   34,000  139,000  1,013,000 
.226,000  1,330,500  1.47S.500   61,000  327,000  1,476,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  13: 

Flour,    Wheat,      Corn,        Rye,    Barley,     Oats. 

1370 195.S53     1,212,227     40,833        ■    1,937 

1S69 129,171        914,937    517.469        12,957        11,367 

1S6S 79,307        201,623  966,847         10,21S    5,653 

4.  Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York : 
Wheat,      Corn,     Rye,  Barley,     Oats,     Halt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
.-2,902,633  534,003  62,112  322,425  1.199,672  36,214 
..4,423.028      591,903    S3,2S9    34,900   1,310,935    85,405 


1370. 

Feb.  11... 
Jan.  12. . . 
1809 
Dec.  11... 
Kov.  10... 
Oct.  11... 
Sept.  6.... 
Auj.  9... 
July  10... 

June  7 

-May  11... 
Apr.  10... 
March  12. 
Feb.  10... 
Jan. 13... 


..3,310,562 
.1,610,030 
..  973,272 
...  745,121 
..  034,262 
...  531.657 
..  637.877 
..1,056.048 
..1,684,633 
.  .1,900,416 
..2,703,609 
...3,524,172 


SS3.909 

693,035 

445.06S 

127,736 

253,155 

323,013 

335,241 

394,156 

1,030,769 

1,301,167 

1.407.616 

1.509,233 


50,043 
31,700 
34,407 
56,031 
75,797 
71.418 
107.546 
107,502 
165,003 
211,830 
225.132 
263,260 


285,906 
31.5S4 
5,948 

361 
2,966 
383 
17,684 
43,281 
S1.616 
91,384 
54,740 


1,386,594 

231.531 

120.950 

1S3.020 

50,219 

259.085 

555.993 

613166 

1,178,740 

2,000,457 

2,390,529 

2,864,354 


77,097 
06.7S2 
67,094 

134.S70 

105,458 
97.1T7 

109,746 
77,677 
66.664 
50,095 
58,034 

236,001 


Cct.eent  "Wholesale  Prices. 


Jan.  14. 

iaix 

$4  50    ®  6  00 


Prior  of  Gold 

FLOCR— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern 5  40    ©10  66 

Extra  Western  5  00    @  9  50 

Extra  Genesee 6  10    @  7  50 

Superfine    Western 4  50    @  4  85 

I'.te  Flour 4  25    @  5  35 

Coun-   Meat. 4  50    @  5  10 

VVuEvr— All  kinds  ot"Wbite.    135    @  1  60 
All  kinds  ot'Ued  and  Amber.    1  00    @  1  28 

Corn-— Yellow 92    @  1  10 

Mixed 82    @  1  08 

Oats—  Western 57    @     60 

State 60    @      63 

KYE 100    @  1  12 

Barley 100    @  1  25 

Hay—  Dale  ?*  100  ft SO    @  1  20 

Straw,  i?  100  ft 70   ©110 

Cotton—  Middlings,  3*  ft 25    @     26 

Hops— Crop   oflS69,^B 15    @      28 

Featuep.s  —Live  Geese,  ?*  ft.        85    @     95 

Seed— Clover.  ?>  ft  13   @     14 

Timothy,  ^bushel 4  00    ©4  25 

Flax,  fl  bushel 2  20    @  2  30 

SttGAR—  Brown,  ^  ft 93f@      via 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ^  gal 28    @     45 

Coffee—  Rio.cGold,  in  bond)         8,^(?      12M 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  Ac.,?* ft.        9   @     17 

Seed  Leaf,    '&  ft 12    @     75 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, ?>  ft.       42    @     60 

Domestic,   pulled,?!  ft 30    ©     47 

California,  unwashed, 20    @     33 

Tallow,  i?  ft 9J$@     10X 

Oil-Cake—  V  ton 4150   @47  50 

Poek— Mess,  ?!  barrel.. 

Prime,  rl  barrel 

Beef— Plain  mess 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  ?!  ft. 

Butter  — Western,  ?!  ft 

State,  ?t  lb 

Cheese  

Beans— V  bushel 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?!  bu. 

EGGS— Fresh.  ?!  dozen 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens 

Turkevs,   ?!  ft 

Geese,  ?!  Pair  . . 

Potatoes,  Kew— ?!  bbl 

Apples—?)  barrel 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?!  bbl 

Turnips—?!  bbl 

Cabbages— ?!  100 

Onions— ?!  bbl 

Cranberries—?!  bbl... 
Broom-corn— ?!  ft 


4  60 

5  50 

5  00 

6  00 
4  60 
4  00 
425 
1  35  @ 
1  05    @ 

95  ® 
85  @ 
55  \i% 


®  6  00 
@I0  00 
©9  25 
©  7  35 
©  4  90 
©  4  75 
©  4  85 
©  1  65 
©  1  35 
©  1  15 
1  07 
61 


61 

80  ©  90 
87^©  1  20 
85  ©  1  20 
70    ©  1  10 

"    'W 
28 

.      8714 
12^®      V$<& 
4  25    @  4  75 
2  20    ©  2  30 
9K@      12 
28    © 
9K® 


15    ® 


27  25    @23  00 

—  ©      - 
S  00    @14  00 

15X®  175C 
20  ©  35 
32  ©  43 
10  @  18 
2  00  ©  8  25 
©  1  10 
©  43 
@  22 
©  24 
©  3  50 
-  2  00 
„  4  75 
_  @  - 
1  50    ©  1  75 

-  ©      - 
4  00    ©  7  75 

10  00    ©12  00 
12    ©      19;-$ 


10 
45 
23 
20 

95s 
42  00 
27  00 
23  00 
S  00 


1  00 

40 

15 

18 

1  75 

1  25 

3  00 


14,S® 

18     ' 

26 

6 

1  25 

1  00 

32 

17 

18 
1  50 


45 
13 
U% 
<3  75 
©  60 
©  46 
@  32 
@  10K 
©46  50 
@27  50 
©23  50 
©14  00 
17 
35 
43 
ISM 
260 


©  34 

@  21 

@  24 

©  3  50 

1  25    ©  2  00 


2  50 


I  00 

10  00 
16 


@  4  50 
©  - 
©  1  50 
©  6  00 
©  5  50 
©13  00 
IS 


Gold  has  been  less  active  and  less  buoyant  in  price, 

closing  at  1201a There  has  been  a  pretty  fair  trade 

reported  on  low  and  high  grades  of  Flour,  prices  of 
which  opened  weak,  but  closed  with  more  steadiness,  on 
reduced  offerings.  The  medium  grades  have  been  par- 
tially neglected,  and  have  been  very  irregular Wheat 

has  been  in  quite  moderate  demand,  and  heavy,  though 
closing  pretty  firmly,  with  less  of  prime  Spring  and  Ani- 

br  Winter  available Corn  has  been  less  sought  after, 

and  has  been  depressed Eye,  Barley  and  Oats  havo 

been  lightly  dealc  in,  at  lower  and  variable  figures 

Provisions  have  been  offered  freely,  at  easier  rates,  lead- 

iug  to  a  livelier  business  towards  the  close Pork 

rallied  sharply,  under  extensive  speculative  purchases., 

chieilyfor  forward  delivery Cotton  has  been  fairly 

active,  but  cheaper Wool  has  attracted  rather  more 

attention,  at  steadier  prices Seeds  havo  been  in  de- 
mand, and  held  with  more  confidence Hay  has  been 

salablo  and  buoyant Hops  and  Tobacco  have  been 

quiet,  and  irregular  in  prices.  The  total  stock  of  new 
Hops  here  is  given  at  18,813  bales;  of  old,  at  10,040  bales. 


Beef  Cattle. — The  market,  for  a  month  past,  has 
been  quite  steady,  with  ranch  uniformity  in  quality  of 
stock  and  valuation.  The  very  mild  weather  for  the 
season,  with  no  snow  blockades,  has  prevented  the  usual 
rich  range  in  receipts  and  prices.  The  best "  tops  "  have 
generally  sold  at  rate3  equivalent  to  17c.  per  lb.  for 
dressed  weight,  of  the  fore-quarters  ;  "  good  "  qualities, 
16c.  Medium  and  lower  grades  have  varied  not  more 
than  %c.@l/zc.  The  general  quality  is  about  as  informer 
months,  except  an  absence  of  the  poor  Texas  "  hop- 
pers," so  abundant  last  fall.  There  has  been  a  considera- 
ble sprinkling  of  very  poor  cattle  from  the  far  West, 
which  the  owners  say  have  lost  them  money,  as  they 
could  only  realize  lOc.fSillc.  net — often  not  that. 

Jan.  19.  ranged  9  @17c.  Av.  14Ke.  Large  sales  13    @15K 

do.  24th  do.     10  ®17c.  do.  14J4C.  do.       do.    ]3;.rS15t. 

do.  31st    do.    10  @17c.  do.  14XC.  do.       do.    13    filS', 

Feb.  7th  do.   10  ©I7c.  do.  14S<e.  do.      do.  13    ©15^ 

Wevr  York  Live-Stock    Markets.— 

wees  ending.        Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Sicine.  Tol'l. 

Jan 19th 6,743        72  419  30,234  15,483    52,951 

do         24th 5,367  110  507  26,410  12.246    44,640 

do 31st 6,933  100  498  25,780  12,768    46,084 

Feb.         7th 6.817  125  701  30,090  15,565    53.201 

Total  in  4  Weeks.... 25.865  407  2.128  112,514  56.062  196,976 

do.  forprev.-lWeeks2Sfim  471  2,075  106,394  43,650  170,046 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    SJieep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 6,466  102  532  2S.12S  14,015 

do.  do.  last  Month 5,814  118  519  26.50S  10,912 

do.  do.  prev's  J/bnlft.... 5,918  113  1,015  32.S29  16,341 

Average  per  Week, 1S69.     6,275  92  1,752  28,836  15,318 

do.       do.     do.    1868.      5,733  105  1,583  27,182  1S.S09 

do.        do.     do.    1867.      5,514  64  1,320  22,154  20,605 

do.        do.     do.    1S66.     5,748  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

do.       do.     do.    1S65.     5,255  118  1,500  16.091  11,023 

Total  in  1SG9 326,280  4,827  91,033  1,499,509  79S.199 

Total  in  186S 293,123  5,466  82.571  1,413,479  973,061 

Total  in  1S67 293,832  3,369  69.911  1,174.154  1,102.643 

Total  in  1866 298.3S0  4.SS5  62.420  1,040,000  672,000 

Total  in  1865 270,274  6,161  77,991  836.733  573.190 

Total  in  1364 267,609  7,603  75,621  732,462  660,277 

The  splendid  fat  cattle  of  Mr.  Ayranlt,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  have  created  much  interest  among  the  butch- 
ers. The  particulars  of  these  are  given  in  an  item 
below.  Milch  Cows, — The  supply  has  been  quite 
equal  to  the  demand,  with  little  change  in  prices.  We 
notice  more  fresh  cows  for  sale,  "with  or  without  their 
calves,"  but  they  are  not  good  enough  to  command  ad- 
vanced prices.  Good  cows,  if  fresh,  bring,  with  their 
calves,  $S0@$100.     Medium  and  half-milked,  $70@$S0, 

and  poor  ones  a  long  way  down,  towards    zero 

Calves, — The  supply  of  veal  calves  coming  to  market, 
alive,  is  still  quite  small,  and  the  price  is  affected  by  the 
large  arrivals  of  "Hog-dressed" — that  is,  carcasses  with 
the  skin  on.  Prices  for  live  calves,  ll^c.@12c.@.13c.  per 
fi>.,  live  weight,  according  to  quality.     Hog-dressed,  if 

fat,  sell  at  14c.@lSc,  and  if  very  extra,  19c.  per  lb 

Sheep  still  keep  in  plentiful  supply,  with  but  little 
change  either  in  quality  or  price.  Some  poor  ones  sell 
as  low  as  4^c.@5c.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Fair  lots, 
Gc.@Gl/zc.     Prime,  1c.@.~y2c„  with  extra  at  Sc.  per  lb. 

Swine. — A  large  proportion  of  the  hogs  now 

coming  to  market  pass  directly  to  the  slaughterers,  and 
we  only  hear  of  them  as  dressed  pork.  The  market  has 
been  somewhat  unsettled,  and  at  the  close  of  our  report, 
we  notice  a  decline  in  price.  Within  a  week,  live  hogs 
have  declined  from  9?.£c.@10J4c.,  to  9c.@.10c.  per  lb. 
The  closing  rates  for  Western-dressed  is  HJ-4©lli4c, 
aud  for  City-dressed,  about  lc.  per  lb.  higher. 


Stock  in  Montana.— H.  S.  Clark  writes  : 
This  is  a  wonderful  country  for  stock.  They  fatten  and 
thrive  on  the  wild  bunch  grass  all  the  year  round,  prefer- 
ring it  even  now,  Jan.  13th  to  well-cured  hay.  Stock 
keep  fat  and  sleek  here  on  the  "Backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent," all  the  3'ear  on  bunch  grass  alone.  A  fact 
which  seems  incredible  to  many  eastern  stock-breeders. 

The  Ayranlt  Fat  Oxen.  —  George 
Ayranlt,  of  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  the  credit  of  fat- 
tening two  of  the  heaviest  pair  of  oxen  that  have  ever 
been  slaughtered  in  this  country;  and  could  we  know 
the  weights,  we  might,  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of 
the  owner,  and  the  butcher  (Win.  Lalor,  of  Centre  Mar- 
ket), announce  them  as  the  heaviest  ever  slaughtered. 
They  were  raised  aud  fed  by  Mr.  Ayrault,  having  simply 
grass  in  summer,  and  only  grain  enough,  with  some 
roots,  to  keep  them  growing  well  in  winter,  until  their 
regular  fattening  was  commenced,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
They  had  meal  morning  aud  evening  last  summer,  and 
lately  have  been  eating  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  of  dry 
corn-meal  in  three  feeds,  with  a  peck  or  so  of  sugar  beets 
as  an  appetizer,  aud  all  the  hay  they  needed.  The  light- 
est one  is  said  to  weigh  over  3,300  pounds,  but  it  is  hu- 
miliating to  say  that  we  cannot  give  the  weights  of  the 
others,  because  many  bets  depend  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  weights  of  the  quarters  after  banging  one 
week.  These  remarkable  animals  arc  well  represented 
upon  the  first  page  bynn  engraving  from  a  drawing  taken 
from  the  living  animals  by  W.  M.  Cary.  The  two  on  the 
right  are  mates,  and  Mr.  Ayranlt  challenges  the  world  to 
produce  another  equally  heavy  pair.  Some  other  remark- 
ably fat  cattle,  fed  by  Mr.  A.,  were  exhibited  with  them. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  liznts  and  Suggestions  wldch  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,   for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage   13   Cents    a  Year  in  Ad. 

vance.—  The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  Remit :— Checks  on  IVcw 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  .ludrt  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1S6S,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  2>ut  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Clnhs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Bound  Copies  ofTolnme  XXVIII 

(1S69)  are  now  ready.  Price,  §3,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sentbymail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  onr 
regular  style  at  75  cents  pervol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Ciood  Success  is  attending  the  labors  of 
those  securing  premium  clubs.  One  lady  is  now  sending 
in  the  names  for  her  Twelfth  Premium  Steinway  Pianol 
This  is  a  good  month  to  gather  names  for  new  clubs  or  to 
complete  those  under  way.    See  page  98. 

The   Seasonable    Advertisements 

filling  several  pages  of  this  paper,  are  worth  looking  all 
through.  Early  orders  to  nurserymen,  seed-dealers,  etc., 
are  likely  to  bo  more  surely  filled  in  time.  All  advertisers 
are  pleased  to  hear  from  those  writing  to  them,  where 
their  advertisements  arc  seen. 

The  Xeiv  Catalogues.— The  Nursery- 
men, Florists,  and  Seedsmen  have  sent  us  their  cata- 
logues in  such  numbers,  that  we  acknowledge  them  in  a 
lump.  They  vary  from  the  simple  enumeration  of  arti- 
cles for  sale,  to  expensively  illustrated  treatises.  Among 
several  of  the  seedsmen,  it  would  seem  that  each  tried  to 
excel  the  other  in  the  elegance  and  pictorial  character 
of  his  catalogue.  This  year  one  dealer  outdoes  the  rest 
in  putting  in  his  portrait,  and  we  expect,  next  year,  that 
some  rival  will  give  engravings  of  bis  wife  and  babies. 
One  thing  we  arc  glad  to  note,  in  regard  to  the  cata- 
logues— they  show  a  nearer  approach  to  correctness  in 
nomenclature  and  spelling  than  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  see,  and  they  bear  witness  to  the  enterprise  of  onr 
dealers,  who  spare  no  pains  in  proenring  novelties,  and 
in  presenting  them  to  the  public  in  an  attractive  form. 

Market  Gardening  and  Floricul- 
ture.—Mr.  Peter  Henderson  is  widely  known  for  his 
long  and  successful  experience  as  a  gardener  and  florist, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  those  deservedly  popular  works. 
Gardening  for  Profit  and  Practical  Floriculture,  no  has 
been  for  some  time  engaged  as  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  American  Agriculturist,  aud  will  present  his  experi- 
ence to  the  public  exclusively  through  its  columns.  Mr. 
n.  will  find  a  large  circle  of  appreciative  readers,  who 
will  be  glad  to  have  bis  teachings  come  regularly,  instead 
of  occasionally. 

The  3f.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  its  annual  meeting  on  Feb.  9th,  elected  the  fol- 
ing  officers :  President— Solon  LV  Hungerford,  of  Jef- 
ferson County;  Vice  Presidents— Thos.  II.  Faile,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  ;  Samuel  T.  Taber,  of  Queens;  Julian  Winnc, 
of  Albany;  Frank  J).  Curtis,  of  Saratoga;  James  Geddcs 
of  Onondaga ;  Win.  M.  Ely,  of  Broome ;  B.  F.  Angels,  of 
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Livingstone ;  Richard  Church,  of  Alleghany  ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary— Thos.  L.  Harrison  of  Lawrence.  Record- 
ing Secretary— John  Haven,  of  New  York.  Treasurer— 
Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany.  Executive  Committee — Wm. 
Chamberlain,  of  Dutchess ;  Robt.  J.  Swan,  of  Seneca  ; 
Fordham  Moms,  of  New  York ;  Miles  Ingoldsbee  ;  W.  H. 
"Wat eon,  of  Orleans  ;  Edwin  Thornc,  of  Dutchess  ;  Joseph 
Julian  and  James  W.  Wads  worth.  Tho  next  Stato  Fair 
is  to  be  held  at  Utica.  A  resolution  was  passed,  favoring 
the  repeal  ef  20  per  cent  duty  on  animals  imported  for 
breeding  purposes.  Prof.  Law  gave  an  addreBS  on  the 
diseases  of  Cattle. 

."76a  pie  Sugar  Items. — Mr.  Chamberlain, 
author  of  the  articles  on  Maple  Sugar  Making  in  the  pres- 
ent and  last  months1  issue  says :  "  In  the  first  sentence  of 
the  third  paragraph  of  tho  article  in  January,  the  last 
clause  should  read  "and  two  sheets  of  13x13  inch  tin." 
Recently  a  patented  metalic  sap  spout  has  been  brought 
to  my  notice,  manufactured  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio.  I 
think  it  will  prove  superior  in  several  respects  to  tho 
wooden  one  described  in  my  January  article.  I  shall 
give  200  of  them  a  careful  and  exact  test  through  the  en- 
tire season  of  1S70,  and  if  they  prove  as  I  think  they  will, 
shall  use  them  exclusively.  I  forgot  to  say,  that  maple 
syrup  may  be  canned  like  fruit,  and  retain  its  flavor  per- 
fectly any  length  of  time.  Fruit  cans  in  plenty  are  empty 
in  time  to  can  the  syrup.'1 

Unanswered  Letters. — The  large  num- 
ber of  letters  to  Mr.  Judd,  requiring  his  personal  atten- 
tion, have  recently  become  so  numerous,  that  he  finds  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  give  them  prompt  considera- 
tion, and  on  this  account  he  begs  his  friends  and  corres- 
pondents to  excuse  what  might  seem  to  be  discourtesy 
or  inattention.  The  hours  in  a  day,  and  the  days  in  a 
week  are  limited,  as  are  human  strength  and  endurance. 

Northern  Ramie. — Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of 
Bluffton,  Mo.,  thinks  that  one  of  the  Western  nettles, 
Urtica  chamcedryoides,  or  JJ.  purpurascens,  will  prove 
valuable  as  a  fiber  producing  plant.  The  Ramie  is  a  close 
relative  of  the  nettle,  but  will  not  flourish  at  the  North. 
Mr.  M.  sends  us  some  seeds,  and  says  that  he  will  supply 
with  a  few  seeds  those  wishing  to  make  a  trial  of  it, 
who  will  send  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Xhc  Ifilanchard  Butter  Essays. — 
Competitors  should  remember  to  mail  their  essays  previ- 
ous to  the  10th  of  this  month,  that  they  may  be  received 
on  or  before  that  date.    See  notice  in  February,  page  50. 

Sundry  Bl'uuil!>iig>. — Our  labors  in  this 
department  are  not  without  somo  humorous  features,  as 
witness:  A  Vermont  woman,  whoso  name  wo  omit 
now,  as  her  case  is  "under  consideration,"  tried  her 
prettiest  to  extract  sundry  greenbacks  from  the  writer's 
pocket,  by  a  plaintive  story,  pretty  well  told,  concerning 
her  loss  of  a  husband  in  the  war,  and  the  crippling  of  a 
11  dear  boy,11  bearing  o-u-r  n-a-m-c  !  Said  boj'  could  be 
restored  if  his  board  could  be  paid  for  three  months  ($40), 
while  with  the  doctor.  Could  we  resist  the  appeal  to  save 
the  boy  to  his  mother—a  hoy  with  our  oivn  name,  too  ? 
Not  much.  Our  "flying  detective"  sped  away  to  the  Green 
Mountain  State  on  a  message  of  mercy,  perchance— per- 
chance not.  What  a  fall  to  oar  vanity!  The  hoy  wouldn't 
answer  to  our  name— "didn't  know  nothing  about  it" 
— wasn't  hurt  at  all.  Oh,  dear  1  A  name  lost — but  our 
greenbacks  are  safe,  Mrs.  W! Here  come  two  circu- 
lars— one  from  Virginia — one  from  "out  West" — both 
wanting  a  little  help— just  a  little — to  save  a  church. 
The  Virginia  appeal  all  right — the  other  a  downright 
swindling  scheme.  Mem.  1st.—  Those  sending  such  cir- 
culars must  take  more  care  to  establish  their  reliability 
and  identity.  Mem.  2d. — It  don't  do  to  respond  to  every 
letter  or  circular  calling  for  help  for  churches  or  other 
enterprises,  when  from  unknown  persons! A  Michi- 
gan swindler  advertises,  by  circulars,  a  superior  six- 
Ehootcr  Revolver  for  $1.25.  Such  a  thing  is  not  made  at 
any  such  price.  Several  correspondents  sent  the  money 
for  them  long  since,  and  have  written  for  them  time  and 
again,  but  can  get  no  reply.  A  look  at  tho  man's  circu- 
lar, in  which  he  offers  also  "bedroom  pictures,"  etc.,  is 
enough  to  condemn  him  as  an  unmitigated  villain.  He  that 
will  steal  purity  and  good  morals,  will  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment at  stealing  money.  A  similar  "Revolver"  is  advertis- 
ed at  Chicago  for  $2 In  reply  to  many  inquiries  about 

a  variety  of  "  doctors,"  we  say  positively,  for  the  fortieth 
time,  that  not  one  of  the  doctors  for  eyes,  ears,  private 
diseases,  consumption — and  everything  else — who  adver- 
tise themselves,  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  confidence. 
"Write  a  letter  to  them,  or  let  them  get  hold  of  your  case 
in  any  way,  and  it  will  be  "  your  money  or  your  life  " — 
very  often  both.  They  arc  great  adepts  at  working  upon 
people's  imaginations  when  they  can  get  a  clue  to  them. 
This,  and  the  following,  must  answer  a  score  or  more  to 
whom  we  can  Bot  respond  by  letter,  for  want  of  time. 


The  notorious  "  l?ev."  Edward  Wilson  still  finds  poor 
dupes,  enough  to  pay  for  extensive  advertising,  aud  exten- 
sive profits  on  his  so-called  medicine.  Jno.  B.  Ogden 
etill  keeps  on  confessing  the  "  errors  of  Jus  youth,"  but 
don't  confess  the  errors  he  is  leading  all  those  into  who 
send  their  money  to  him  for  advice  or  medicine.  Joseph 
T.  Inman  is  in  the  same  category,  with  the  sanctimoni- 
ous addition  of  a  "  Bible  House  Station*1  to  his  persua- 
siveness. When  the  fools  all  die,  these  men  will  seek 
other  business,  and  professedly  "religious  papers,"  ad- 
vertising their  cards,  will  have  less  sins  going  on  to  the 

record,  for   wicked   advertising  Wakefield   &  Co., 

(merely  a  new  name,)  are  practising  the  same  cheat  as 
was  described  by  us  last  month  under  Watson,  Graff  & 
Co.,  and  Harrison  &  Co.  What  a  swarm  of  "  Receivers" 
must  have  been  appointed  to  settle  up  Reed  &  Co. 'a 
Riverside  scheme,  making  it,  if  possible,  a  worse  swin- 
dle in  the  end  than  in  the  beginning Of  the  Spuri- 
ous Money  (fac-simile)  dealers,  we  have  said  enough  in 
previous  articles,  in  referring  to  Wogan  &,  Co.,  Waters  & 
Co.,  Lotz  &  Co.,  Porter  &  Co.,  Clement  &  Co.,  Noyes  & 
Co.,  "  Fourth  Street  National  Bank,"  etc.,  etc.  Among 
the  new  swindling  names  in  this  line,  we  notice  Arm- 
strong &  Co. ,  F.  Porter,  etc The  Cheap  Sewing  Ma- 
chine swindle  crops  out  in  a  new  place  every  month  or 
so.  Now  we  have  its  "Apex"  towering  over  the  top 
rooms  of  208  Broadway— the  attic  of  which  (with  Nos. 
204  and  20f>)  is  a  pet  resort  of  swindlers,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  respectable  business  establishments  in  the 
same  building.— After  looking  into  the  matter  frequently, 
we  advise  our  readers  that  they  "will,  in  the  end,  have 
cause  for  regret  if  they  send  any  money  to  any  parties, 
anywhere,  offering  good  sewing  machines  for  $5,  or  $10, 
or    $15,  whether    as    special    inducements   to   act  as 

"agents"  or  not The  "  Barnegat  Beach  Wrecking 

Company's  Prize  Checks,"  and  accompanying  "Trivelio" 
recipes  are  swindles,  and  the  traveling  operators  should 

be    arrested    wherever    they  show   themselves To 

Georgia  Lady:  The  Parlor  Steam-Eugiue  "bust  up" 
some  time  ago,  and  carried  with  it  all  the  dollars  sent  in. 
Nothing  remains  to  tell  where  it  wa$y  or  where  it  has 

gone    to — so  we    can't    collect    that    $1 Meredith, 

Halstcad  &    Co.'s    Great    Distribution    is    a  myth 

Several  "Music  Box"  swindlers  arc  at  work  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  It  is  now  unsafe  to  buy  without 
first  seeing,  hearing,  and  having  in  your  hands,  what  you 
are  to  pay  for,  unless  it  is  to  come  from  well-known  relia- 
ble dealers.  Thousands  of  ten  cent  mouth-reeds  have 
been  sent  as  $3  to  $5  music  boxes.  (See  our  Jan.  No.). . . 
Several  correspondents  think  they  get  bit  by  an  "Adder," 
in  trying  to  buy  a  75c.  adding  machine.  They  think  it  is  a 
capital  instrument  to  subtract  people's  money,  and  never 
add  anything  to  their  zn-comc.  Quite  likely.  We  believe 
there  are  good  adding  machines,  and  good  people  selling 
them,  and  also,  some  of  both  not  so  good  as  they  might 

be One  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile  scourges  of  the  earth 

is  the  one  calling  himself  the  "American  Purchasing 
Agency,"  who  offers  to  supply  impure  books,  pictures, 
etc.  He  is  only  to  be  reached  by  letter,  hut  scatters  the 
poison  broadcast,corrupting  and  polluting  the  youth  of  our 
land.  Well  may  a  father  write  us,  "  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  agony  in  his  heart,1'  on  finding  in  his  son's  room  some 
of  the  vile  articles  this  satanic  being  sends  out  for  the 
lucre  it  brings  him.  It  behooves  parents  to  look  well  to 
what  their  children  receive  "sent  carefully  sealed  through 
the  mails,"  or  get  from  others  who  do  receive  them  thus. 

A  very  "  Sympathizing  Friend  "is  the  Nassau-st- 

man,  who  wants  all  young  men,  50,000  he  says,  who  are 
"  ruined  by  youthful  excesses,"  to  send  him  $3  each  for  a 
positive  cure.    We  say,  keep  your  S3  out  of  this  fellow's 

hands Clifford  &  Rightor,  by  a  great  show  (on  paper) 

of  respectability  and  large,  responsible  business,  as  manu- 
facturer's agents,  etc.,  have  succeeded  in  swindling  several 

people.    We  can't  find  them  at  home  in  Veeey  street 

A  batch  of  other  humbugs  must  wait  for  next  paper. 

Circulars  Wanted. — Will  our  readers 
please  send  us  any  circulars  issued  by  any  parties  at 
Hitisdale,  New  Hampshire  ?  A  variety  of  business  firms 
advertise  at  that  point,  and  we  would  like  to  get  copies 
of  all  circulars  issued  by  these  various  parties  during  the 
present,  and  half  a  dozen  years  past.  We  have  many, 
hut  desire  a  complete  list,  if  we  have  not  one  already. 

Terbenan  and  Roses  in  Winter. — 
The  trouble  that  "  C.  N.,  Ridgefield,  CL,"  has  with  these 
plants  is  mainly  in  consequence  of  keeping  too  high  a 
temperature  in  her  room  ;  it  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  the  high  temperature  is  produced  by  a  coal  or  a 
wood  fire.  The  plants,  in  their  comparatively  dormant 
condition  during  the  winter  season,  require  a  temperature 
never  to  exceed  50  degrees  on  an  average.  Florists  who 
make  a  special  business  of  growing  these  plants  never 
allow  their  green-houses  to  get  higher  than  40  degrees  by 
fire-heat  at  night  when  ths  plants  are  dormant.  The  curl- 
ing up  and  dropping  off  of  the  leaves  arc  attributable  to 
too  high  a  temperature.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  grow 


Verbenas  well  in  a  common  sitting-room;  at  least  one- 
half  of  tho  professional  florists  fail  with  them  In  their 
green-houses,  mainly  from  the  same  cause,  viz.:  the 
high  temperature  which  they  arc  obliged  to  keep  to  ac- 
commodate other  kinds  of  flowers. 

California.  Grape" Vines. — Here  is  a 
horticultural  humbug  of  the  worst  kind.  A  chap  in 
Indiana  offers  California  grape-vines,  with  a  certificate 
from  sundry  people  that  "they  grow  and  do  better  than 
any  other  grape  that  has  been  tried  in  this  country." 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  sells  California  vines,, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  try  to  make  people  think  they  will 
do  well  in  Indiana.  Here  is  where  the  humbug  comes  in.. 
Why  do  these  chaps  who  have  wonderful  plants  for  sale, 
present  certificates  of  sheriffs,  merchants,  and  repre- 
sentatives, but  never  the  name  of  a  horticulturist  ? 

Xo  Get  Kid  of  tlie  Ox=eye  I>aisy„~ 

"T.  B.  R.,"  Alexandria,  Va.,  asks:  u  Do  you  know  any 
method  (other  than  repeated  cultivation)  by  which  tho 
1  Ox-eye  Daisy '  may  bo  destroyed  ?  It  spreads  very  rap- 
idly, threatening  serious  injury  to  grass  fields  that  many 
of  our  people  wish  to  continue  in  grass.  This  weed  was 
much  introduced  during  the  late  war  in  the  hay  used  by 
the  troops  of  the  general  government." — One  of  the 
minor  results  of  war  is  the  weeds  that  it  carries  in  its 
train.  There  is  probably  no  way  to  get  rid  of  this  weed 
except  clean  culture,  and  early  cutting  before  it  blos- 
soms, so  that  no  mature  seeds  shall  get  into  the  manure. 

"Black-leg"  in  Cattle— "E.  B.  C.,,T 

La  Porte,  Col.  With  reference  to  black-leg,  Dr.  Liautard 
refers  us  to  Professor  Gamgee's  statement  that  Black- 
quarter,  which  is  probably  the  same  thing,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully prevented  by  proper  drainage,  by  keeping  up 
the  condition  with  oil-cake,  and  the  use  of  purgatives 
and  setons.  The  administration  of  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  of  nitre  in  food  is  of  great  benefit.  Purgatives 
and  stimulants  also  should  be  freely  administered. 

Brewers'  Grains  BadforFowlSo — 

The  experience  of  "  J.  F.  C,"  Wrentham,  Mass.,  indi- 
cates that  brewers'  grains  fed  freely  to  fowls,  induces 
disease.  Are  not  the  fowls  which  run  at  large  about 
breweries,  healthy  ? 

Hen-plucUctl   Roosters.— "  B.  F,  H.," 

Naticfe,  Mass.,  found  that  his  hens  plucked  off  the  feath- 
ers from  the  neck  of  a  favorite  Black  Cochin  cock.  He 
applied  castor  oil  to  the  bare  neck,  aud  to  tho  feathers, 
and  ft  proved  a  complete  remedy. 

The  Hatching?  of  Eg-g-s  etui  not  be  ex- 
pedited by  artificial  means.  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
in  the  regular  time,  or  a  little  longer,  if  at  all. 

Keeping:  Egg^s.-"  H.  R.  D.,"  of  Belmont, 
N.  Y.,  has,  for  forty  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
eggs  by  taking  them  fresh  from  the  nest  aud  greasing 
them  with  good  lard  or  butter,  and  setting  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  place,  handling  them  over  once  in  a  while,  to 
keep  the  yolks  from-  settling  down  to  the  shell.  With 
him  they  keep  six  or  eight  months.  We  have  had  best,  iu 
fact,  perfect  succcsb,  by  plunging  the  fresh  eggs,  a  few  at  a 
time,  held  in  a  wire  ladle,  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  keeping  them  there  long  enough  to  count  10 — say 
five  seconds.    The  water  must  not  stop  boiling. 

!*otato  Literature,—  There  has  been  a 
potato  excitement  and  we  are  now  about  to  have  a  potato 
literature.  Best's  Potato  Book  has  an  introduction  by 
Henry  Ward  Beechcr  and  contains  the  accounts  of  the 
competitors  for  Mr.  Best's  prizes  for  the  methods  by 
which  they  raised  the  greatest  number  of  potatoes  from 

a  given  quantity  of  seed.      Price  50   cents The  §100 

Prize  Essay,  which  took  the  premium  offered  by  Mr. 
Wylic  is  in  press  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Besides  the  Es- 
say there  are  other  matters  of  interest  to  potato  growers. 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  about  60  pages  ;  price  25  cts. 

Soupy  Fowls. — Roup  is  a  name  which 
really  covers  half  a  dozen  diseases,  and  perhaps  more, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  but  few  common 
symptoms.  Following  a  cold  in  the  head,  a  change  oc- 
curs, the  breath  smells  very  bad,  and  there  is  an  offensive 
secretion  about  either  the  mouth,  eyes,  or  nostrils.  The 
earliest  stages  of  the  disease  arc  indicated  by  a  twitch- 
ing of  the  head  to  one  side,  accompanied  by  a  "  quitt,"— 
then  a  rattling  of  the  breath,  heard  best  at  night.  This 
continues  until  the  disease  is  well  advanced.  It  may  pass 
into  a  profuse  accumulation  of  frothy,  viscid  mucus,  fill- 
ing the  beak,  gumming  up  the  nostrils,  closing  the  eyes, 
preventing  eating,  and  destroying  the  bird  by  hunger, 
thirst,  and  suffocation.  It  may  pass  into  canker  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  gradually  extends,  inflaming  and 
destroying  the  tissues,  or  into  a  diseased  condition  of  thu 
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whole  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth,  eyes,  etc.,  causing  a 
copious  watery  discharge,  which  causes  inflammation  and 
sores  upon  the  gills  and  face,  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  Ther»  is  another  disease  frequently  ac- 
companying roup,  though  wc  cannot  say  that  either 
passes  into  the  other,  properly.  This  generally  affects 
one  eye,  causing  a  great  swelling  of  the  parts.  It  is  usu- 
ally followed  by  a  lots  of  the  eye,  and  frequently  tho  fowl 
recovers.  We  have  observed  this  disease — as  we  sup- 
pose, in  two  forms,  which  may,  indeed,  be  different  dis- 
eases. In  one  form  the  swelling  is  fleshy  and  thick,  in- 
closing more  or  less  watery  fluid: — in  the  other,  it  is 
caused  by  the  formation  of  a  dense  cheese-curdy  growth, 
of  tough  nature,  and  yellowish  white  color.  This  growth 
often  takes  place  in  one  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  usually 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  duct,  and  we  have  seen  it  so 
large  that  the  entire  eye  socket  was  filled  with  a  mass  as 
large  as  a  hickory  nut.  Iustead  of  forming  in  the  eye, 
this  sometimes  grows  in  the  roof  of  tho  mouth  and  ex- 
tends until  i*  causes  the  greatest  distress,and  finally  death. 
Taken  early,  any  of  these  forms  of  roup  may  be  surely 
cured.  It  is  usually  sufficient  to  give  stimulating  food, 
and  wash  tho  face,  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat, 
thoroughly,  with  "  Chloride  of  soda"  (chlorinated  soda — 
Labaraquc's  sokition),  of  half  its  normal  strength.  "We 
presume  "Chloride  of  Lime  "-water  or  Permanganate 
of  soda,  would  be  equally  effective.  Delay  is  fatal;  the 
disease  becomes  contagious  as  soon  as  the  fcetid  odor  is 
observable,  but  to  what  degree  is  not  well  known  ;  drink- 
ing from  the  same  fountain  is  always  hazardous.  Roupy 
fowls  should  be  isolated  at  once. 

SSec  Keeper's  Convention. — There  will 
be  a  Bee  keeper's  convention  in  Albany,  March  10th,  one 
o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  State  Agricultural  Rooms.  A  general 
attendance  is  requested.  M.  Quinbt. 

Olm  Bros.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  make  a 
specialty  of  sending  green-house  and  bedding  plants 
by  mail,  aud  offer  all  the  novelties.  Their  recent  cata- 
logue presents  a  new  feature— a  lithographed  design  for 
laying  out  grounds,  which  may  be  used  for  a  large  placo 
or  a  small  one,  and  will  afford  useful  suggestions  to  those 
intending  to  make  improvements. 

Stables,        Out  -'bniluing'g,         and. 

Fences,  is  the  title  of  a  new  architectural  work  which 
reaches  us  just  as  we  go  to  press.  The  author  is  Geo. 
E.  Harney,  aud  it  is  published  by  Geo.  E.  Woodward. 
The  illustrations  of  farm  buildings,  rustic  work,  stable 
fittings,  and  the  like,  are  numerous,  and  we  doubt  not 
the  work  will  supply  a  loug  felt  deficiency  in  our  architec- 
tural literature.    Price,  by  mail,  $10. 

Norway  Oats.  —  Wlaat  Oats  to 
Plant*— Last  fall,  we  asked  for  the  experience  of  those 
of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  had 
raised  the  Norway  Oat,  or  had  tried  it  in  comparison 
with  other  sorts.  We  have  received  a  number  of  re- 
sponses, aud  proposed  to  print  them  this  month,  but 
they  arc  crowded  out.  The  writers  who  have  had  good 
seed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  seem  greatly  in  favor  of  tho 
Norway.  The  yield  in  Borne  instances  has  been  enor- 
mous. The  straw  uniformly  extolled  for  stiffness,  length, 
and  leanness.  The  best  succcbs  seems  to  have  been 
where  little  seed  was  drilled  in,  on  good  land.  Tho 
plants,  when  not  crowded,  make  mauy  stalks.  In  pro- 
curing seed  for  planting,  wo  surely  would  try  some  Nor- 
way, even  if  they  failed  last  year.  Other  varieties 
should  be  tested  also,  but  of  the  new  kinds,  these  take 
the  lead.  They  are  not  white,  but  of  various  tints  of 
lighter  or  darker  gray,  or  rather  smoke  color,  never  block. 

To    Save    a    Poisoned.  Dog:. — "  H.  H. 

H."  recommends  the  administration  of  flour  and  warm 
water,  as  the  only  effective  emetic  ho  has  tried,  having, 
by  its  use,  Eaved  a  valuable  clog  which  bad  taken  poison. 

Winter  Butter  in  Virginia. — "J.  F. 

li."  writes  from  Greenville  Co.,  Va.,  that  he  is  milking 
eight  very  indifferent  cows,  and  averages  only  -23  pounds 
of  butter  per  week,  from  October  to  February,  feeding 
corn  fodder,  and  a  pint  of  corn-meal,  aud  a  quart  of  ship- 
ntuff,  daily,  to  each  cow.  It  makes  him  think  of  the  cows 
he  used  to  milk  in  Vermont,  and  he  thinks  if  he  had  such 
now,  be  could  do  very  well  at  butter  making  in  that  mild- 
er climate.  This  is  true;  and  farther  South  it  would  bo 
even  better,  for  winter  pasturage  is  often  abundant, 
aud  might  be  easily  provided.  One-  great  need  of  the 
South  is  good  neat  cattle.  Ayrshires  aud  Devons  are 
-especially  recommended.  Buy  thorough-bred  bulls,  and 
gradually  bring  the  native  stock  up. 

Fumigating;  Trees. — Who  has   had  any 

experience  in  fumigating  trees  In  the  open  air,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  insects,  or  for  destroying  fungi?— 
Wc  are  induced  to  make  this  query  by  an  examination  of 


a  very  ingenious  fumigator,  made  byBadouin  &  Fteley, 
and  which  was  advertised  last  year  in  our  columns.  If 
out-door  fumigation  is  really  useful,  this  implement  will 
apparently  accomplish  it. 

Winter   and     Spring-   Barley. — "  C. 

H.  G."  There  is  no  difference  between  them,  except 
that  the  winter  barley  has,  by  being  repeatedly  sown  in 
the   autumn,   become  hardy  and  stands  tho  winter. 

Cwypsiini  in  Tennessee. — W.  T.  Waters. 
—As  long  as  plaster  costs  you  $35  per  ton,  or  even  $25 
per  ton,  it  will  probably  not  pay  you  to  use  it  as  a  manure. 

Petroleum  for  Roofs. — "  Will  not  pe- 
troleum make  roofs  more  inflammable?" — If  tho  roof 
catches  fire,  the  petroleum  would  favor  combustion  ;  but 
a  roof  treated  with  petroleum  is  not  as  likely  to  catch 
fire  from  sparks.  It  fills  up  the  pores,  aud  the  wood  be- 
comes hard,  firm,  and  smooth. 

Ejin&c  Kilns, — An  article  on  kilns  in  Sep- 
tember 1867,  gives  some  valuable  details  with  engravings. 

Forest  Xrees   from   Cuttings. — "A. 

W.  W.,"  Muscotah,  Kansas.  The  only  trees  likely  to 
succeed  from  cuttings,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced propagator,  are  the  Willows  and  Cotton-woods. 
Of  these  the  cuttings  are  best  takeu  before  the  sap  starts 
in  the  spring.  The  article  on  Hedging,  in  February, 
gives  directions  for  planting  them.  Other  trees  are  best 
raised  from  seed. 

Flower  Sce«ls  Gratis.— Mr.  Clias.  D. 
Copeland,  of  Lima,  Livingston  Co.  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he 
has  a  considerable  surplus  seed  of  "  Fancy  Pinks"  and 
"Sweet  Williams,'"  embracing  German,  French,  Italian, 
China,  and  Japan  varieties,  and  he  will  be  happy  to  send 
a  free  paper  of  the  seeds,  mixed,  to  any  subscriber  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  who  will  furnish  him  their  ad- 
dress, with  a  Post-omcc  stamp,  for  the  postage.  He  will 
find  it  a  larger  job  than  he  has  looked  for,  but  he  is 
willing  to  risk  it,  and  we  vary  from  our  general  rule 
not  to  publish  such  offers.  One  of  our  subscribers  for- 
merly offered  to  send  a  descriptive  circular  of  a  certain 
breed  of  animals.  After  distributing  13,000,  at  a  cost  of 
10  cents  each,  he  was  glad  to  beg  us  to  withdraw  the  offer. 

Trouble  with  a.  ££eetl  Drill. — A  sub- 
scriber of  the  Agriculturist,  in  Georgia,  writes  that  ho 
has  bought  a  wheat  drill,  that  it  sows  dry  wheat  well,  but 
it  will  not  sow  wheat  that  has  been  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  blue  vitriol.  Neither  would  it  do  so  after  the 
wheat  had  been  rolled  in  ashes  to  dry  it.  If  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  overcome,  he  says  the  drill  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
He  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  drill.  With  a 
"  cup  "  drill,  we  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  sowing 
vitriolcd  wheat.  The  only  remedy  we  can  think  of  is  to 
use  a  stronger  solution  of  vitriol.  Turn  over  the  wheat 
repeatedly,  or  run  it  through  a  fanning-mill  until  it  be- 
comes dry  enough  to  sow.  The  vitriol  will  not  injure  the 
wheat  if  kept  dry  for  several  weeks  before  sowing. 
Ashes  or  lime  should  not  be  mixed  with  tho"  wheat  im- 
mediately, as  they  will  neutralize  the  vitriol.  Bat  after 
the  application  has  destroyed  the  fungus  on  the  wheat, 
the  ashes  or  lime  would  probably  do  no  harm. 

Timber    in     Southern     Indiimn. — 

"A  Subscriber"  has  75  acres  of  heavy  timber  two  miles 
from  a  Railway  station,  where  it  is  worth  $2  per  cord. 
Shall  he  clear  it  or  not? — No.  We  think,  if  he  holds  on, 
it  will  rise  in  value  so  as  to  pay  not  less  than  12  per  cent 
interest  per  annum  for  several  years,  and  if  the  trees  are 
second  growth,  they  are  gaining  3  to  S  per  cent  per  annum. 

^Ianiirlng;  Corn. — "L.  W.  G."  Barreville. 

Pa.,  proposes  to  plant  thin  sward  land  limed,  with  corn, 
and  intends  4i  to  put  one  handful  of  dry  cow  dung  with- 
out straw  on  each  hill."  He  is  in  doubt,  whether  to  mix 
plaster  or  lime  in  considerable  quantities  with  the  manure. 
Of  course  he  should  use  plaster,  for  thus,  any  ready  formed 
ammonia  present,  and  liable  to  escape  would  be  saved, 
while  lime  would  drive  it  off  if  not  immediately  buried. 
Besides  the  soil  has  probably  lime  enough. 

Improvements    in    Field.   Rollers. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Jenkins,  of  Brookside,  X.  J.,  suggests  some 
improvements  upon  the  plan  of  making  rollers,  described 
in  the  January  number.  His  suggestions  are  excellent, 
but  he,  perhaps,  does  not  remember  that  we  describe  one 
that  any  farmer  may  make,  with  only  a  little  help  from 
the  smith.  "  I  would  make  the  drums  not  less  than  3 
feet  in  diameter,  which  gives  lighter  draught,  as  well  as 
greater  weight.  In  place  of  the  ljg  plank  in  the  centre, 
I  would  substitute  a  piece  of  iron,  ?jx4  in.,  passing 
through  the  inner  timbers  of  fnimc-work,  with  nuts  upon 
either  end  ;  this  would  allow  the  drums  to  run  closer  to- 


gether, say  not  more  than  1  inch  apart,  In  place  of  tho 
journals  I  substitute  a  rod  of  1-inch  round  iron,  running 
tho  entire  length  of  both  drums  and  frame.  The  rod  re- 
maining stationary,  I  hsc  cast  boxes,  running  through 
the  head  of  each  drum,  with  flanges  on  the  same,  and 
bolt  through  the  heads.  The  rod  can  be  drawn  out  at 
any  time  for  repairs,  or  other  purposes.  I  use  old  tiro 
from  wagons,  and  hoop  the  drums  at  each  end,  and  put 
dowels  in  the  centres  of  tho  drums,  to  keep  them  in 
place,  and  also  arrange  a  seat  for  tho  driver  over  the 
centre  of  the  roller,  which  is  both  easy  and  convenient."   ' 

The  TConte-Bello  Apple.— Thos.  Gregg, « 
Secretary  of  the  Warsaw,  HI.,  Horticultural  Society, 
writes  :  "  Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Charles  Dawning  for 
calling  attention  to  so  valuable  a  new  apple  as  the  Monto- 
Bello,  noticed  in  your  January  number.  The  sketch 
given  does  not,  however,  do  justice  to  it.  It  is  regarded 
by  tho  members  of  the  Warsaw  Horticultural  Society— 
which  has  the  honor  of  bringing  it  into  notice— as  one 
of  the  very  handsomest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  fall 
apples  known ;  and  as  tho  few  tress  in  existence  are 
hardy,  and  good  bearers,  it  is  deemed  a  groat  acquisi- 
tion. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  horticultural  history 
that  a  variety  bo  valuable  should  have  existed  in  a 
community  for  over  twenty  years  almost  unknown.  Now 
that  our  society  has  brought  it  to  notice,  it  is  exciting 
much  attention,  not  only  abroad,  but  at  home,  where  its 
merits  should  have  been  recognized  before." 

Bots  in  Horses. — A  subscriber  who  be- 
lieves that  "  a  great  many  horses  are  killed  by  the  bot 
grubs  in  this  section  "  wishes  a  remedy.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  though  every  quack  horse  doctor  in  the  laud 
attributes  all  sorts  of  evil  and  fatal  effects  to  the  bot  grub, 
no  educated  veterinarian  believes  that  they  do  much 
harm.  The  best  books  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse  say, 
they  do  little  or  no  harm ;  and  the  man  of  all  others  who 
made  the  different  kinds  of  bot  flies  aud  grubs  his  especial 
study  tfBracy  Clark  V.  S.)  thinks,  they  do  good,  rather 
than  harm.  One  thing  is  certain— there  is  only  one  thing 
to  be  done— that  is  let  them  alone.  They  are  now  nearly 
full  grown  and  will  detatch  themselves  and  quietly  pass 
out  in  the  course  of  tho  season. 

What    is  n  Ton    of  Mannre?-Peter 

Honderson  says:  I  must  have  had  over  a  hundred  letters 
during  the  past  year,  asking  me  how  many  bushels  of  ma-  • 
nuro  go  to  make  a  ton  or  how  mauy  tons  arc  in  a  cord  of  J 
manure.    These  letters  still  come  asking  Hie  tamo  qucs-  ? 
lions,  exhausting  not  only  my  stationary  but  my  patience 
in  answering.    One  would  think  that  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion would  show  that  the  condition  of  the  article — wet  or 
dry— solid  or  light— would  so  affect  the  weight,  that  no 
comparison  between  measurement  aud  weight  could  be 
given.    A  little  cxerciso  of  judgment,  will  make  it  ap- 
parent, that  weight  only,  is  the  fair  test  of  value  ;  for  if  it 
takes  50  bushels  to  bo  a  ton,  costing  $2,  It  is  likely  to  bo 
of  no  more  value  than  25  bushels  would  be,  having  tho 
same  weight;  for  tho  one  article  would  be  strawy  and 
loose,  the  other  moi6t  and  solid. 

Tan  Bnrcn's  Orolden  I>-%r<.*rf 
Peach  and  Horse  Plum. — J.  Beachy,  Preston 
Co.,  W.  Va.  The  Dwarf  Peach  is  worked  on  the  common 
peach  stock,  find  retains  its  dwarf  character.  The  Horse 
Plum  is  a  purple  variety,  also  known  as  Early  Damson, 
but  we  cannot  tell  if  it  is  your  common  plum. 

Etimclan  CJrape. — Mr.  F.  K.  Elliott,  in  a 
recent  letter,  says  :  "  I  notice  you  arc  offering  the  Eurae- 
lan  Grape  among  your  premiums  as  compensation  for  la- 
bor in  obtaining  subscribers.  Perhaps  no  grape  of  very 
recent  introduction  better  merits  approval.  Like  tho 
Delaware,  it  is  a  sort  with  which  in  quality  of  fruit  we 
may  hope  to  tono  up  and  improve  public  taste,  while  re- 
alizing a  profit  in  its  sale.  I  have  watched  the  growth  of 
the  vines  for  two  years,  and  they  compare  favorably  in 
all  respects  with  any  and  all  other  varieties.  My  valued 
friend,  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  fruited  it  the  past  season, 
with,  I  think,  as  good  or  better  promise  of  value,  as  any 
other  young  vino  of  whatever  sort.  The  question  comes 
to  me  almost  dally,  'What  grape  do  you  advise  to 
plant?1  and  I  reply,  plant  mainly  of  those  you  have 
heretofore  known  to  prove  profitable  in  your  section  and  r 
like  soils ;  but  of  the  new  black  grapes  don't  fail  to  plant 
some  of  Eumelan,  as  a  grape  of  promise.  I  have  known 
several  acres  of  It  planted  tho  past  year  resulting  in  uni- 
form and  satisfactory  growth,  giving  good  cheer  to  the 
entcrprizing  planters,  who  doubtless  congratulate  thorn- 
selves  on  their  foresight." 

Cabbage  Insect.— ,4R.  B.  K."  Sprinkling 

the  young  plants  with  ashes  and  plaster  keeps  oil"  the 
"  black  louse."  We  suppose  the  "  large  white  grub  "  ro- 
ferred  to  is  the  larva  of  the  May-bug.  No  remedy  short 
of  digging  it  out  and  killing  is  known  for  tbe  White-grub. 
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Fig.  1. — FRONT   Oil  SOUTH-EAST   ELEVATION 

A   Convenient   House   of  Medium   Size. 

Half-a-dozen  houses,  alike  in  plan,  and  differing  a  little 
in  size,  are  now  being  completed  in  Flushing,  L.  I. 
They  are  designed  to*  furnish  comfortable  homes  for 
such  as  desire  a  convenient  house,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000,  exclusive  of  laud.  They  were  planned  by  the 
senior  Publisher  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  fondness  for 
mechanical  constructions,  as  a  pastime,  especially  in  the 
way  of  house-building.  Tlic  Elevations  are  seen  in 
figs.  1  and  2.  The  houses  face  southward  to  the  street, 
and  fig.  1  shows  a  view  from  the  south-east.  Fig  3  gives 
the  opposite,  or  north-west  view.  It  will  be  seeu,  by  fig. 
2,  that  the  rear  is  almost  as  tastefully  finished  as  is  the 
front.  As  previously  remarked  in  these  pages,  people 
see  their  own  houses  from  the  rear  oftener  than  from  the 
front ;  and  their  own  taste  and  self-respect  should  be  con- 
sulted, by  having  the  house  look  well  on  all  sides— not  a 
fine  front  for  show  to  others,  and  a  cheap  look  in  the  rear 
for  their  own  habitual  observation.  Besides,  few  houses 
are  so  situated  as  not  to  he  seen  on  every  side  from  some 
point.    A  few  dollars  in  window  caps,  etc.,  make  all  the 

difference The  siding  (fig.  6)  is  of  10-inch  boards,  a  full 

inch  thick,  and  grooved  in  the  middle,  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  narrow  hoarding.    The  lap  is  1  inch,  which 


Fig.  2.— REAR   OK  NORTH-WEST  ELEVATION. 

prevents  the  entrance  of  cold  air.  This  siding  is  to  be 
greatly  commended.  The  joints  are  very  closeT,  and  hut 
half  as  many  as  in  ordinary  clapboarding.  These  thick 
boards  add  greatly  to  the  warmth  and  solidity  of  the 
walls.  "With  such  siding,  the  house  is  many  times 
stronger  than  with  ordinary  clapboards,  though  the  up- 
right timbers  be  only  half  as  large.     The  cost  Fs  bub  little 

greater Bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  with  an  open  space 

on  each  side,  fill  all  the  walls,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof. 
The  Mansard-Roof  is  covered  on  the  sides  with  blue 
slate,  laid  over  a  double  thickness  of  felting,  and  on  the 
top  with  heavy  tin.  The  Mansard-roof  is  set  more  per- 
pendicularly than  has  been"  the  usual  custom.  This  makes 
the  rooms  in  the  third  story  very  commodious,  and  it 

improves   the  general  outside  appearance TUo 

Cellar  is  of  brick,  nearly  five  feet  out  of  ground,  with 
large  windows.  Except  in  very  cold  localities,  houses 
are  generally  set  too  low.    It  is  more  healthfulto  have 


the  living  rooms  well  above  the 
soil  in  all  cases.  The  cellar  is 
lighter,  and  more  airy,  and,  if  de- 
sired, may  be  plastered  and  used 
for  laundry  or  cooking  purposes. 

First  Story,  fig.  3.— Hight  to 
'  the  ceiling,  10/2  ft.  The  Piazza,  P, 
supported  on  brick  piers,  extends 
around  two  sides,  with  banisters, 
and  front  and  side  steps.     The 
Front  Hall,  A,  is  wide.    This  al- 
ways gives  character  to  a  house  : 
a  narrow  entrance  Hall  dwarfs  an 
entire  house.    A  side  door,  under 
the  stairs,  opens  on  to  the  side 
piazza.    The  Parlor,  B,  is  ample 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  is 
much  improved  in  convenience, 
pleasantness,  and  apparent  size, 
by  the  Bay-Window.   Double  win- 
dows open  down  to  the   piazza 
floor  in  front.    Bk  is  a  bell -pull  to 
the  kitchen. — The  Living  and  Din- 
ing-JRoom-i  D,  is  of  good  size,  and 
is  also  improved  materially  by  the 
bay-window.  These  bay-  windows 
also  add  much  to  the  outside  look 
of  the  house,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  3.    Closets  are  marked  at  E 
and  c.   This  room  communicates,  by  doors,  directly  with 
the  Parlor  and  Kitchen,  and  also,  through  the  hall,  with 
the  front  and  side  doors,  and  the  cellar  under  the  stairs. 
BSh  is  a  bell-pull  to  the  third  story  hall  (Q,  fig.  5),  to  call 
servants  or  others  from  that  floor.    The  Kitchen^  C,  is  of 
ample  dimensions,  with  Pantry,  E,  and  small  pantry,  or 
hall,  F,  opening  out  upon  the  rear  steps.      The  great 
feature  of  this  room  is  the  convenience  of  water  and 
washing  fixtures,  which  should  be  in  every  house,  even 
though   the   expense  be  cut  off   somewhere    else.      A 
"Victory11  Cooking  Range,  r,  with  water-back,  connects 
with  the  30-gallon  Copper  Boiler,  b.    The  Force-Pump- 
fp,  in  the  corner,  draws  water  from  the  reservoir  through 
tin  lined  pipe,  for  the  sink,  s,  and,  when   required  in 
a  dry  season,  it  fills  the  supply  Tank  in  the  third  story 
(fig.  5).    A  stop-cock,  over  the  sink,  also    supplies  hot 
water  to  it.    The  two  stationary  wash-tubs,  id  id,  are  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  and  stop-cocks,  and 
large  waste  pipes.    This  arrangement  saves  all  lifting  of 
tubs  and  carrying  out  water^  and  furnishes   hot  and  cold 
water  always  at  hand.    The  ordinary  fire  keeps  30  gal- 
lons always  hot.      "Where  there    is    much   washing    to 
be  done,  it  is  equivalent  to  saving  half  the  labor  of  one 
woman.    The  entire  cost  (excluding  the  Range,  which 
saves  the  cost  of  a  cooking  stove), 
but  including  all  pipes,  third  story 
tank,  etc.,  is  less  than    $250— in- 
volving an  annual  interest  of  less 
than  $20.     It  is  worth  $100,  or 
more,  to  every  housekeeper,  and 
will  save  that  sum  in  hired  help, 
in  strength,  and   doctor's    bills. 
Let  all  house-builders  look  to  pro- 
curing   boilers,    and     stationary 
wash-tubs.    Those  who  have  not 
looked  into  it  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  great  advantage  of  them. 
The    tubs,  tank,  and  pipes,  are 
placed  on  the  south,  or  warmest 
side  of  the  house,  and  kept  away 
from  the  walls  with  double  plaster- 
ing behind  them,  which  prevent 
winter  freezing.      Ventilators  are 
in  every  room   in  both   stories. 

Second    Story.      Fig.    4.  — 
Hight    to  ceiling    9    feet.      The 

wide  hall  gives  a  convenient  bed- 
room, or  store-room,  at  L.  The 
front  chamber,  <?,  has  two  closets, 
c,  c,  which  are  not  only  convenient, 
hut  with  the  arch  thrdwn  over 
between  them,  they  give  the  appearance  of  a  bay-window, 
and  brake  up  the  box-like  look  of  any  room.  This  is 
intended  for  the  family  bedroom.  On  the  right  side, 
over  the  bed,  is,  Blc.  a  bell  to  the  kitchen ;  B3h,  a  bell  to 
the  3rd  story  hall,  to  call  servants  in  the  morning  ;  S7c,  a 
speaking  tube  to  the  kitchen  to  talk  with,  or  give  orders 
to  the  servants  or  others  there,  and,  Sfd,  a  speaking  tube 
to  the  front  door,  opening  just  over  the  bell,  to  speak 
with  any  caller  at  night,  without  having  to  dress  and  go 
down.  These  little  contrivances  cost  no  great  sum,  and 
are  a  material  help  in  saving  woman's  steps.  They  are 
built  into  the  walls  when  constructing  the  house.  Sfc  in 
17 is  a  bell-pull  to  the  kitchen.  There  are  two  closets  c,  <;, 
in  this  room.  The  chamber  7,  has  a  closet,  c;  room  for  a 
full-sized  bed  at  y,  and  a  wash-sink  at  S-Iicw,  with  stop- 
cocks over  it  in  pipes  carrying  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
waste-pipe  is  large,  so  that,  if  preferred,  it  can  be  used 
as  a  chamber-slop  sink.    This  arrangement  saves  all  car- 


rying of  water  up  and  down  stairs,  and  gives  constant 
hot  and  cold  water  on  the  second  floor.  If  desired,  a  bath- 
tub can  be  placed  in  I,  by  simply  connecting  it  with  the 
hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  and  its  waste-pipe  with  the 
sink-waste.    The  house  is  designed  for  a  large  family  (S 


Fig.    3. — FIRST  STORY — FLOOR  FLAN. 

sleeping  rooms),  hut  if  this  room  (/)  is  not  needed,  it  can: 
be  readily  converted  into  a  bath-room,  store-room,  etc. 
The  stairs  to  the  Third  Story  are  omitted  by  the  engraver. 
They  are  directly  over  the  lower  flight,  the  entrance  be- 
ing at  the  left  of  the  door  to  L,  with  a  half  turn  in  the 


SECOND    STORY — FLOOR  FLAN. 


steps.  It  will  be  noted  iu  fig.  3,  that  the  Main  nail,  A? 
is  well  lighted  by  a  side  window  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
Third  Story.  Fig.  5.— Hight  to  ceiling  S^  feet. 
This  has  four  finished  bedrooms  also,  as  shown  on  the 
plan.    They  are  full  size  to  4  feet  high,  und  the  slightly 


Fig.  5.— THIRD  STORY— FLOOR  PLAN. 

inclining  Mansard-roof  and  dormer  windows,  render  them 
almost  equal  to. the  rooms  in  the  second  story,  U,  is  near- 
ly large  enough  for  the  largest  sized  bed.  The  Water  Tank 
holding  450  gallons,  receives  the  water  directly  from  the 
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upper  roof,  and  when  full,  the  surplus  water  flows  down 
to  the  large  receiver  outside  the  house.  The  room  <?,  is 
plastered  and  may  be  used  as  sleeping-room, or  store-room. 
Otlier  Items, — Ample  drainage  is  provided  for  the 
cellar,  sinks,  etc.  A  Grape  Arbor  runs  back  to  the  privy, 
which  is  flat-roofed  and  enclosed  with  an  L  °f  tnG  arbor 
.  and  lattice-work  screens,  so  as  to  effectually 
r.  hide  it  from  view.  The  window-caps  and  cor- 
S  n  ices  arc  more  ornamental  than  shown  in  tho 
k  engravings.  The  second  cornice,  at  the  top  of 
^  the  slate,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  roof.  The 
S  mouldings  in  the  first  story,  (tig.  7,)  are  a  new 
&r  pattern,  designed  by  S.  B.  Reed, architect,  which 
§  secures  larger  ornamental  mouldings  with  the 
^  same  cost  of  timber,  than  any  pattern  we  have 
^  before  seen.  It  is  cheap,  quickly  put  up,  and 
to  docs  not  shrink  open.  The  middle  piece  is  cut 
=f  from  a  board  less  than  an  inch  thick — It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  room  in  the 
house,  while  there  is  a  large  amount  of  room  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  walls.  Ten  closets  or  pantries 
are  provided. 
All  doors  well 
grained  in  wal- 
nut ;  all  wood- 
work, outside 
and  in,  3  coats 
paint;  dining-  Fig.  7.— 1st  stokt  MoTJLDrNG— 8J^  in. 
room  and  kitchen  grained  in  oak ;  Parlor  in  colors  ;  npper 
rooms  white;  stair  newell,  railing,  and  turued  banisters, 
solid  walnut.  Gas-pipes  to  every  room,  from  cellar  to  attic. 
Cost.— This  will  depend  upon  location,  etc. ;  but  with 
proper  economy,  it  may  be  built  for  about  $5,000,  exclu- 
sive of  land,  everything  else  included.  In  this  case,  all 
materials  are  bought  of  first  hands,  at  lowest  wholesale, 
net  cash  rates.  The  work  is  done  by  active,  expert 
workmen,  by  the  day,  with  an  efficient  superintendent, 
(Mr.  John  Donald),  with  favorable  weather,  etc.,  and  the 
cost,  all  complete,  is  nbont  as  follows  :  Timber,  §250 ; 
Lumber  of  all  kinds,  §700;  Mason-work  and  material, 
§070 ;  Carpenter-work,  §750 ;  digging  Cellar,  $15 ;  dig- 
ging and  stoning  privy  vault,  §15;  Grading,  35;  Paint- 
ing, §205 ;  sashes  and  glazing,  §110 ;  Blinds,  $50 ;  Slate 
and  tin,  ?2S0 ;  Plumbing,  drains,  and  Range,  §290  ;  Stairs, 
§120  ;  Stoops  and  Piazza  railing,  §105 ;  Arbor  and  Privy, 
§60;  Fencing,  §100;  Side-walk,  §25;  Hardware  (nails, 
locks,  etc.),  §130;  Mouldings,  §85;  doors,  §00;  4  Italian 
Marble  Mantels,  §140 ;  Grates  and  summer-pieces,  §00  ; 
Gas-pipes,  §40;  Interest,  §110 ;  Carting  and  Sundries, 
§185.  Total,  $5,100.  Land,  §1,000.  N.  B.— Part  of 
the  houses  are  one  foot  smaller  (0  inches  on  a  room)  than 
the  plans  here  shown,  and  that  is  the  size  here  estimated 
for.  The  larger  size  costs  about  §150  more.  With  ordinary 
workmen,  and  with  materials  purchased  on  credit,  at  re- 
tail prices,  the  cost  would  run  from  §500  to  $800  more, 
here.  A  cheaper  style  of  finish,  inside  and  out,  would 
materially  reduce  the  cost.  Among  items  of  cost  in  these 
houses,  we  reckon:  best  nails  at  4?aC  ;  tin  roof,  10c.  per 
foot;  slating,  14c;  gas-pipe,  15c.  per  foot;  timber,  2!4c.; 
siding,  planed  and  grooved,  42  cents  per  10-inch  board  ; 
bricks,  $S!£  per  M;  blinds,  unpainted,  40c.  per  foot; 
parlor  moulding,  SVic.  per  foot ;  mason  work,  §4.50  per 
day;  tenders,  $1.75;  carpenters,  §3.00  to  §3.25,  etc. 
Plumbing  Specifications.— As  a  matter  of  in- 
formation, not  generally  understood,  we  give  the  speci- 
fications for  the  Plumbing  work  :  "  In  third  story,  line 
Tank  (6  ft.  long,  3\i  ft.  wide,  2'{  ft.  high),  with  4  lb.,  per 
ft..,  sheet  lead ;  the  sides  of  tank  lead  to  bo  "  tacked  "  : 
all  seams  to  be  heavily  soldered,  and  all  inlets  and 
outlets  to  be  flanged  over  and  soldered.  Put  in  3- 
incli    inlet,    with    4-inch    overflow,  to    connect    with 

leader    pipes Iu    Kitchen,    furnish    and     put    np 

one  S0-galk>n  copper  boiler,  round,  riveted  head,  Croton 
pressure,  set  on  Lockwood's  stand,  properly  connected 
with  waterback  in  range,  and  a  y  aa  lead  pipe,  with  '-i 
sediment  brass  cock,  to  connect  at  tho  boflkim  with  waste 

from    sink By    side  of    Boiler,  furnish    and    put 

in  one  cast-iron  sink,  30x20,  to  be  supplied  with  hot  nnd 
cold  water,  through  ?3  21b.  lead  pipe,  and  two  brass  -^ 
Bibb's  cocks.  Also,  whore  shown  on  plans,  fit  np  two 
wash  tubs,  with  right  and  left  cocks.  'Waste  from  wash 
tubs  and  sink,  through  2-inch  lead  pipe,  properly  trap- 
ped, to  connect  with  earthen  pipe  leading  to  drains.  Cold 
water  supply  for  wash  tubs  and  sink,  to  come  direct 
from    pump;     also,    run    hot   water    pipe    from    tho 

boiler  up  over  top  of  tank,  to    prevent  accident 

Furnish  and  put  in  one  2|a-inch  Douglas  suction  and 
force  pump,  suction  to  bo  l>.j-inch  2'i  lb.  tin-lined  lead 
pipe,  loading  to  within  4  inches  of  bottom  of  cistern  ;  tho 
rising  main  or  supply  pipe  from  pump  to  empty  over  top 
of  tank,  through  1-inch  2:41b.  lead  pipe,  with  valve  to 

stop  return  of  water  from  tank  to  sink Also,  where 

shown  on  plans,  furnish  and  put  in  one  quarter  circle 
galvanized  iron  sink,  27x14,  supplied  with  hot  nnd  cold 
water  through  %  2Klb.  lead  pipe,  with  %  Bibb's  cocks. 
Waste  from  this  sink  through  1  >  J  load  pipe,  properly  trap- 
ped, to  connect  with  earthen  pipe  leading  to  drain.  All 
pipes  to  be  put  up  with  lead  tacks  and  screws,  with  all 
necessary  stop-cocks  and  traps:  trap  screws  to  be  put  in 
all  traps.  All  to  be  done  in  a  workmanlike,  manner,  and 
warranted    for  one  year,  damage  by  frost  excepted." 


Bitter  ESiitfer. — J.  G.  Caulkius,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  "When  the  milk  is  brought  in  and 
strained,  set  the  pans,  one  at  a  time,  over  a  kettle  half 
full  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  milk 
is  thoroughly  scalded ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  the  next  day, 
and  tho  milk  then  set  aside  in  the  pantry  adjoining  tho 
sitting-room  or  kitchen,  and  kept  comfortably  warm  until 
fit  to  skim  ;  the  cream  is  to  be  kept  in  a  loosely  covered 
jar,  in  the  same  temperature,  and  well  stirred  every  time 
fresh  cream  is  added,  and  churned  at  least  once  a  week ; 
the  butter  will  be  as  6weet,  and  almost  as  rich  as  in  June 
or  October.  If  an  Orange  Carrot  be  grated  fine,  a  little 
warm  water  poured  on  it,  and  the  juice  pressed  out, 
strained,  and  stirred  in  the  cream  before  churning,  the 
butter  will  be  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow." 

Swelling  on  Cattle's  Jaws. — "W. 
J.  T.,"  of  Florence,  Iowa,  writes  :  "  I  have  often  noticed 
a  large  swelling  on  the  jaws  of  steers,  and  sometimes 
other  cattle,  which  appears  very  painful,  often  reaching 
the  size  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  finally 
resulting  in  the  death  of  the  animal.  Will  you  tell  mo 
the  cause  of  this,  and  the  cure,  if  there  be  one?" — Dr. 
Liantard,  of  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
says:  "  The  swelling  on  the  jaws  is  probably  a  disease 
of  tho  maxillary  bone,  called  Osteosarcoma,  which  is 
a  fibro-plastic  degeneration  or  growth  of  bone.  The 
causes  are  generally  unknown.  At  the  early  stage,  tho 
application  of  blisters  or  some  iodine  ointment  may 
prove  successful  treatment,  though,  generally,  the  disease 
terminates  fatally." 

To  Prevent  Uogs  Killing  Sttcep. 
—  In  a  private  letter  to  an  Editor  of  the  ATneiican  Agricul- 
turist, our  veteran  friend,  John  Johnston,  writes :  "  If 
yon  put  a  good  sounding  bell  on  one  of  your  Cotswold 
sheep,  the  dogs  will  not  be  so  apt  to  hurt  them ;  but  the 
best  thing  I  ever  tried  is  a  little  strychnine  on  a  piece  of 
meat — and  if  the  meat  is  tainted,  they  find  it  better.  I 
have  often  got  rid  of  dogs  in  this  way.  Put  it  around 
your  yards  iu  the  evening,  and  if  the  dogs  come,  you  will 
find  some  dead  ones  in  tho  morning.  I  once  got  two  in 
a  morning,  and  several  times  one." 

F,gg>ca  i  ins  Dogs.-"  W.  C.  G."  of  Boston 
suggests  a  specific  for  Egg-Eating  Dogs  viz :  "  Blow  an 
ordinary  hen's  c^g,  expelling  the  entire  contents,  stop  up 
one  end  of  the  shell  with  wax.  Then  fill  it  from  the  other 
end  with  strong  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  ■  Hartshorn.'  Seal 
that  end  and  then  put  it  where  the  dog  can  get  it.  If  ho 
crashes  it,  he  will  never  be  desirous  of  repeating  the  lux- 
ury of  egg-eating.  After  the  dog  has  had  one  Ammonicai 
feast,  a  little  of  the  fluid  poured  into  the  nest,  will  remind 
him  of  the  fact,  that,  he  once  was  burnt,  and  also  will 
serve  to  cleanse  the  nest  from  vermin." 

Seed  Peas.-"J.  M.C.,"  Ohio.  Our  seed 
dealers  have  their  peas  raised  in  Canada,  and  in  parts  of 
New  England,  where  the  "bug"  is  not  troublesome. 
It  is  stated  that  peas  sown  in  June  will  be  so  late  that 
they  will  escapo  the  attacks  of  the  beetle. 

Salting   Cabbage    Plants.  —  "  G.   W. 

T.,"  Railway,  N.  J.,  considers  salt  necessary  to  the  best 
development,  of  the  cabbage,  especially  in  places  far  from 
the  coast.  Ho  finds  them  more  crisp,  of  better  flavor,  and 
to  keep  better  when  salt  is  used,  than  without.  He  uses 
it  as  follows : — "  A  few  days  after  setting  out  the  plants, 
nnd  wdien  they  are  damp,  cither  after  a  rain  or  when  the 
dew  is  on,  I  take  a  small  dish  of  fine  salt  and  walk 
among  the  rows,  sprinkling  a  little  pi?icli  of  salt  on  the 
centre  leaves  of  each  plnnt :  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
grow,  I  repeat  the  salting,  and  when  the  centre  leaves  be- 
gin to  form  the  head,  I  apply  salt  again,  scattering  it  over 
the  leaves  ;  after  this  I  look  them  over  occasionally,  nnd 
if  I  find  any  plants  that  do  not  bead  well  or  appear  dis- 
eased, I  sprinkle  the  salt  over  freely;  this  will  save  all 
such  plants.  A  quart  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  500  plants 
in  a  season,  although  more  can  be  used  with  safety." 

Field  l'eas.-"n.  C,"  of  Colorado,  writes 
that  he  has  300  hogs,  and  wishes  to  know  "  the  best  vari- 
ety of  pea  to  sow  broadcast,  for  fattening  them  the  com- 
ing season."  no  would  prefer  a  pea  that  would  give  two 
crops  a  season,  as  his  land  is  "  hard  to  keep  clean  of 
weeds."  We  do  not  know  what  variety  will  bo  best  in 
his  climate.  We  have  found  the  common  Canada  Creep- 
er as  good  a  variety  as  any  we  have  grown  for  feeding 
hogs.  Will  some  of  the  Canadian  readers  of  the  Agri- 
culturist favor  us  with  their  experience  in  raisiug  peas 
for  pigs,  tho  best  varieties,  etc.  f 

Spaying    cows   for    milk. -'E.    S." 

Amen  in.  N.  Y.  This  practice  is  recommended  by  those 
who  have  tried  it  as  having  several  important  ad- 
vantages. It  secures  more  milk,  of  better  quality,  and 
the  0ow  i:i  constant.    The  perils  of  gestation  and  calving 


are  avoided.  It  should  not  be  performed  un I  il  the  cow 
has  reached  her  full  flow  of  milk— say  six  years  old— and 
it  should  take  place  just  before  she  would  naturally  come 
in  heat  the  first  or  second  time  after  calving.  She  will 
continue  to  give  milk,  if  well  fed,  in  a  very  gradually  dim- 
inishing quantity  and  improving  qnalify,until  she  becomes 
fat  enough  to  kill.  This  will  be  in  from  two  to  five  years  ac- 
cording  to  mil  king  and  feeding,  and  her  tendency  to  fatten. 

Plssm  Trees.— M.  C.  Walton,  Penobscot 
Co.,  Me.,  lost  two  plum  trees.  The  stocks  were  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  tbe  graft  S  inches.  The  trouble  was 
caused  by  grafting  on  a  slow  growing  and  unsuitable 
stock.  With  trees  of  this  size  we  can  suggest  no  remedy. 
Young  trees,  if  grafted  low,  might  have  the  junction  set 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  some  longitudinal 
slits  made    through  the  bark  at  the  point  of  union. 

Laying   Out  a  Vineyard.— "  J.  W.," 

St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  finds  laying  out  a  vineyard  by  the  uso 
of  a  line  to  be  too  slow  work,  and  asks  if  we  can  suggest 
a  quicker  one.  By  the  nse  of  flag  stakes,  a  good  plow- 
man will  run  a  very  straight  furrow.  By  running  furrows 
in  both  directions,  at  the  proper  distances,  the  intersec- 
tions would  give  the  stations  for  the  vines.  We  cannot 
say  how  much  quicker  this  would  be  than  the  use  of  the 
line,  but  it  would  require  fewer  hands. 

Alton  Ffntmieg  Melon.— Wm.  Elliot 
Smith,  Alton,  111.,  writes  that  he  cultivated  fifteen  acres 
of  this  melon,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  vines 
were  well  cultivated,  bore  astonishingly,  and  tho  fruit 
brought  good  prices.  We  have  no  doubt  that  fine  crops 
of  melons  have  been  produced  at  Alton.  The  question 
which  interests  cultivators  is:  Is  there  a  distinct  variety 
which  originated  at  Alton  ?— The  drouth  prevented  our 
making  a  fair  trial,  but  we  bad  somo  good  fruit.  Others, 
who  received  their  seeds  direct  from  Alton,  say  it  pro- 
duced all  sorts  of  melons.  Does  tho  Alton  Horticultural 
Society  endorse  the  Alton  Nutmeg  as  a  distinct  variety  ? 

Ycllow-birds.— "jr.  B.,"  AVilliamsbridge, 
wishes  to  know  how  to  keep  yellow-birds  out  of  his  gar- 
den, as  he  finds  them  very  mischievous.  A  small  wind- 
mill, so  arranged  as  to  make  a  clatter,  might  answer. 
Who  has  had  experience  f 

Stone  Fence  Laying.- Thos.  Lawson  of 
Missouri  asks  directions  for  laying  stone  fences.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  directions  without  knowing  the 
character  of  the  stones,  the  kind  of  soil,  its  liability  to  bo 
heaved  by  frost,  etc.  We  have  seen  old  stone  fences  not 
less  than  four  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  1G  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  perhaps  S  on  the  top,  and  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  at  that,  which  had  stood  to  be  gray  with  mos- 
ses and  lichens,  while  other  walls  4  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, havinga  base  of  boulders  half  sunken  in  the  ground, 
and  laid  np  in  the  most  careful  manner,  which  after  thrco 
years  was  toppling  down  in  spots  from  the  effects  of  tho 
frost.  A  light  wall  will  stand  on  loamy,  sandy  or  gravelly 
land  which  has  good  drainage.  As  the  land  contains 
clay  and  moisture,  the  wall  should  be  heavier,  and  laid 
with  special  precautions.  An  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Agriculturist  for  September  lSGfi,  illustrates  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  protecting  walls  from  tho  effects  of  frost. 

Dominiqnc  vs.  SSorliing. — We  like 
the  Dorkings  greatly,  but  still  consider  the  characteristic 
fifth  toe  a  deformity.  Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
F.  R.  Elliott,  thinks  otherwise,  as  he  writes—"  I  fail  to 
see  the  'deformity'  spoken  of  as  being  in  tho  'fifth  toe' 
To  me  it  is  no  deformity — only  a  characteristic  of  tho 
breed,— as  much  as  the  penciling  of  the  feathers  is  in 
that  of  tho  Dominique,— and  when  fowls  arc  well  bred, 
that  fifth  toe  is  as  well  separated  as  the  others  ou  tho 
foot.  Some  years  since  I  bred  Domlniqucs,  as  well  as 
several  otlier  breeds,  but  never  have  retained  any  breed 
except  the  colored  Dorking  over  two  years,  and  simply 
because  they  have  not  proved  as  profitable.  My  Dork- 
ings give  me  eggs  almost  continually,  except  when 
moulting.  At  six  months  old  the  male  birds  dress  from 
five  to  six  pounds  each,  and  the  females  four  to  five 
pounds.  They  arc  full,  round,  and  plump  for  the  table, 
and  the  flesh  is  second  ouly  to  the  Game." 

Mail.— "J.  M.,"  Goshen,  Ind.  Hail  storms 
come  so  suddenly  that  we  know  of  no  precautious  that 
can  bo  taken  to  save  yonr  glas'from  breakage. 

Itlixing. — "K.  B.,"  Kitisey,  Pa,  Potatoes, 
cabbages,  beets,  rhubarb,  and  radishes,  will  not  mix  if 
planted  near  each  other  unless  you  raise  seed.  Corn 
shows  the  mixture  the  first  season.  Pumpkins,  melons, 
and  enenmbers  do  not  mix  with  one  another :  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  each  crop  readily,  but  the  mixture  does 
not  generally  show  itself  iu  the  fruit  until  the  next 
generation.  Varieties  of  beans  and  peas  mix  morcor 
less,  probably  by  the  agency  ui"  insei  I  - 
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Look  after  the  Little  l*igs.— Thou- 
sands of  little  pigs  are  frozen  to  death  every  spring. 
"Where  the  pens  are  not  suitable,  it  would  be  better  not 
to  have  them  conic  until  the  weather  is  warmer ;  but  still, 
much  can  be  done  to  make  an  ordinary  pen  comfortable 
for  the  occasion.  Batten  the  Bides,  or  pile  a  quantity  of 
straw  or  litter  on  the  outside.  Anything  that  will  keep 
out  the  cold  air  will  answer.  Place  some  rails  or 
boards  across  the  sleeping  apartment  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pen,  and  cover  them  with  straw 
packed  in  tight.  If  the  pen  or  sleeping  apartment  Is 
large,  we  have  found  it  a  great  advantage  during  a  cold 
night  to  hang,  after  the  sow  has  made  her  bed,  a  couple  of 
horse  blankets  from  the  top  of  the  pen  around  the  sow, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  curtains  on  an  old-fashion- 
ed tent-bedstead.  In  this  way  we  have  saved  a  litter  of 
pigs  in  the  coldest  weather.  A  few  hags  of  steamed  chaff 
placed  around  the  bed  inside  the  curtains,  would  be  a 
great  help,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  a  pailful  of  boiling 
hot  water  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  pen  several 
degrees.  In  a  few  days,  and  often  iu  a  few  hours,  if  the 
pigs  are  strong,  the  danger  is  over. 

Little  Pigrs  losing  their  Tails.— "W. 

O.  J. "—We  think  this  is  caused  by  a  kind  of  fungus 
which  grows  around  the  tail  and  "  girdles  "  it.  When  the 
tail  is  girdled  all  around,  there  is  probably  no  remedy. 
But  if  taken  in  time,  the  tails  may  he  saved.  Try  a  little 
crude  petroleum.  It  may  prevent,  if  not  cure,  the  trouble. 

Tien  Lice  on  Morses  and  Cattle, — 

Hen  lice  never  stay  long  upon  a  human  being,  hence  it 
Is  no  wonder  that  people  argue  that  they  do  not  long  an- 
noy horses  or  cattle,  i  f  by  any  means  they  get  upon  them. 
Thi3  is  a  mistake.  Cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  kept  near 
chicken  roosts  which  are  infested  with  the  little  wander- 
ing louse,  are  often  greatly  annoyed.  Dr.  Liautard  as- 
sures us  that  he  has  known  a  horse  to  bo  infested  with 
them  for  one  or  two  months,  and  that  they  were  present 
in  such  numbers  that  he  felt  at  the  time  that  they  must 
be  breeding.  He  compared  them  under  the  microscope 
with  lice  from  hens,  and  proved  them  identical.  Hogs 
will  scratch  and  rub  themselves  almost  raw,  if  similarly 
annoyed,  but  cattle  do  not  seem  to  mind  it  much.  We 
think  any  kind  of  soap-suds  will  remove  them  from  other 
animals,  and  carbolic  soap  banishes  them  for  weeks  from 
both  the  hens  and  their  roosts. 

finish  Chopping;  Machine.-"  D.  L. 

H.,"  Ohioville,  N.  Y.  Tim  Bunker  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  facta.  Parties  manu- 
facturing these  machines  to  go  by  horse  or  steam  power, 
should  put  them  before  the  public  by  advertising.  They 
have  a  good  thing  and  should  let  the  world  know  it. 

Best    Oil   Tor    Carriage    Wheels.— 

"F.  S.  C.,'1  Cambridgeport,  Mass.— -We  have  used  castor 
oil,  and  think  it  better  than  any  other  oil  for  smooth-run- 
ning axles.  For  wagons  and  carts,  tallow  is  equally  good. 

Carriage  Tops  and  Curtains  kept 
soft  with  neats-foot  oil,  will  not  crack.  Patent  leather, 
should  never  be  used  about  carriage  tops  or  harnesses  iu 
places  where  it  has  to  be  bent. 

ISlaclc  Bass-  "B.  IT.  E.,"  Pine  Plains.  The 
best  months  to  stock  ponds  with  black  bass,  are  October 
and  April,  but  it  can  be  done  at  apy  time  when  the  fish 
can  be  caught.  They  hybernate  in  holes,  and  do  not 
take  the  hook  iu  winter.  In  hot  weather  it  is  difficult 
to  remove  them,  but  wiLh  ice  and  care  it  can  be  done. 

Oil  Barrels  for  Cider.-"  E.  R  ,"  Rush- 
ville,  O.,  wishes  to  know  if  barrels  which  have  contained 
carbon  oil,  cau  be   rendered  proper  to  use  for  elder. 

Comparative  Value   of  Raw    and 

Cooked  Food,— A  correspondent  in  Illinois,  asks  for 
a  table  showing  the  comparative  value  of  raw  and  cooked 
food.  Wc  know  of  no  such  table  that  takes  a  sufficient 
account  of  attending  circumstances, to  be  reliable.  So 
much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  auimal  itself, — 
on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  kept, — and  the  quality 
of  the  food  before  cooking,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  a  nicety,  just  how  much  benefit  is  ascribable 
to  the  cooking.  At  the  same  time, — in  the  opinion  of  all 
practical  men  whojiavc  tested  the  matter  in  their  own 
operations, — thorough  cooking  is  held  to  save  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  food.  Grouvcn,— a  German 
farmer,— steams  food  for  SO  head  of  cattle.  He  gives  the 
food  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  His  brother, 
Dr.  Grouvcn,  says:  "Had  it  been  served  cold  it  would 
take  the  cattle  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  raise  their 
food  to  the  temperature  of  that  which  was  steamed.  The 
food  is  thus  rendered  not  only  easier,  but  quicker  of  diges- 
.  tion.  Scalding,  allows  cattle  to  swallow  food  quickly,  but 
dtfeariot  make  it  more  digestible.    Steamed  food  is  al- 


ready half  digested,  therefore,  rapid  swallowing  is  not 
injurious.'"  Boiling  food,  lies  between  the  two  methods  ; 
it  has  the  disadvantages  of  the  one,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  the  other. 

Remedies  for  WSiite  4*rnhs.— A  cor- 
respondent writes :  "A  good  coat  of  unrotted  manure, 
plowed  in  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  is  almost  a  specific 
against  white  grubs  iu  corn  or  potatoes."  We  suppose 
the  grubs  work  in  the  manure  and  leave  the  corn  plants 
alone.  Plowing  under  clover,  immediately  before  plant- 
ing, often  has  the  same  effect.  The  same  writer  also 
says :  "  I  once  had  a  piece  of  meadow  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  grubs.  I  turned  some  pigs  into  the  field  and 
they  devoured  the  grubs  with  a  will,  and  left  the  meadow 
in  good  condition  to  re-seed.11 

What  to  do  with  Gas  Lime. — 1st. 
Haul  it  upon  the  land  and  spread  it,  breaking  the  lumps, 
at  any  time,  when  it  can  lie  exposed  6  or  S  weeks.  2d. 
Compost  it  in  a  big  flat  heap  with  sods,  muck,  leaves,  or 
wood  monld,  where  it  can  be  occasionally  stirred  or 
worked  over  with  a  plow.  3d.  Lay  it  in  heaps  and  shovel 
it  over  now  and  then  for  two  or  three  months  before  using 
it  upon  or  near  growing  plants. 

Stamps  upon  Notes.— "Many Farmers." 
The  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows  :  Bank  Checks, 
Drafts,  or  orders  on  Bankers,  or  other  parties,  payable  at 
sight  or  on  demand,/t?r  any  amou?if,  require  a  2c.  stamp  ; 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Drafts,  and  orders  for  the  payment  of 
money  otherwise  than  at  sight,  all  promissory  notes, 
checks,  receipts,  memorandums,  printed  or  written,  show- 
ing evidence  of  an  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  on  de- 
mand, or  at  a  time  designated,  for  one  hundred  dollars 
or  less,  require  a  5c.  stamp,  and  for  every  additional  hun- 
dred dollars  or  fractional  part  thereof,  another  5c.  stamp. 

"  Market  Gardener,"  Rockford,  III., 
in  growing  market  and  seed  crops,  has  much  of  his  land 
unoccupied  from  August  1st  until  June,  and  wishes  to 
know  what  he  can  sow  to  plow  under  as  a  green  crop. 
Buckwheat  would  answer,  as  would  peas  and  oats,  sowed 
together,  to  be  turned  under  in  the  fall.  Rye  would  do  best 
for  those  parts  which  are  to  be  plowed  under  in  spring. 

Sledjje-nammering;  Bones. — This  is 
easy  to  write,  but,  work  at  it  an  hour,  and  see  what  a 
small  heap  of  broken  bones  you  will  have  for  the  labor. 
Bones  will  decay  somewhat  in  a  good  hot  compost  heap, 
and  in  overhauling  the  heap,  may  be  pitched  out,  and, 
when  dry,  will  crumble  under  the  sledge.  On  the  same 
principle  they  may  be  put  into  half  a  molasses  hogshead, 
covered  with  hard-wood  ashes  and  pretty  well  moisten- 
ed. Those  which  do  not  soften  after  two  months,  so  as 
to  be  easily  mashed,  may  be  sledged. 

ffjimo     and    Salt     JVIixtnre. — "A  C," 

who  has  mixed  100  busheJs  of  oyster-shell  lime  with  12 
bushels  of  refuse  salt,  wants  to  know  how  long  before 
the  mixture  will  be  fit  to  use,  and  what  to  do  with  it. 
— The  true  lime  and  salt  mixture  is  made  by  using  a 
Btrong  brine  to  slake  lime,  in  which,  parts  of  each  under- 
go chemical  changes.  In  such  a  mixture  as  our  friend  has 
made,  the  ingredients  remain  unchanged,  and  it  is  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  less  in  value  than  if  made  as  above.  It  may  be 
used  at  once,  and  applied  directly  to  the  soil  after  plow- 
ing, or  mingled  with  muck  or  other  vegetable  compost. 

Questions  Al>ont  Ashes, — "Subscrib- 
er11 asks,  1.  "Are  strong  unlcached  ashes  good  to  put  in 
the  hill  with  potatoes  ?"— No.  Put  them  on  the  hill 
when  the  plants  begin  to  break  the  ground,  2.  "Are 
they  good  to  put  in  the  hill  witli  corn  ?" — Yes.  3.  "Are 
they  good  manure  for  cabbages?"— Excellent.  4.  "Are 
they  good  for  sweet  potatoes?" — Doubtless.  5.  "Are 
they  good  to  compost  with  animal  manures  ?" — No  ;  ex- 
cept in  small  quantities,  when  plenty  of  dry  muck  or  soil 
is  employed.  From  strong  nitrogenous  manures  ashes 
liberate  ammonia.  It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  mix  soil 
with  ashes  before  using  them  in  contact  with  seed. 

Hen-honse  Mannre  is  best  preserved  by 
being  mixed  with  dry  soil  and  worked  over  as  often  as  it 
heats,  until  it  is  fine.  It  must  be  used  with  caution,  even 
if  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  earth. 

Cost  of  Keeping-  Sheep. — Thi3  depends 
on  the  kind  of  sheep  and  how  they  are  kept.  We  recently 
heard  a  farmer  remark  that  his  sheep  last  summer  cost 
him  nothing.  They  lived  on  the  summer-fallow,  and  this, 
he  said,  produced  more  feed  than  his  pastures— which  is 
saying  little  for  his  system  of  fallowing.  When  pasture 
costs  little  or  nothing,  and  when  sheep  are  wintered 
principally  on  straw,  with  say  a  bushel  of  grain  a  day  for 
100  sheep,  most  farmers  would  not  estimate  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  sheep  at  over  $3.00  a  year.    But  whe'u  sheep 


are  pastured  on  grass,  that  could  be  cut  with  a  machine, 
and  a  good  crop  of  hay  obtained  at  slight  expense,  the 
cost  of  pasturing  a  sheep  is  very  considerable.  The 
English  farmers  estimate  that  good  pasture  will  keep  5 
Long-wooled  sheep  per  acre,  which  would  be  equal  to 
about  8  ordinary  Merinos.  In  the  winter,  a  sheep  will 
eat  about  3  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live- 
weight.  This  would  keep  them  in  a  fair  store  condition. 
If  fattening,  they  will  require  one  lb.  of  grain  or  oil-cake 
per  day  in  addition.  On  farms  where  straw  is  abundant, 
comparatively  little  hay  is  fed,  and  the  cost  of  wiutcring 
is  much  less.  Charles  W.  Taylor,  in  an  essay,  written 
for  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
18G4,  states  that  he  bought  100  grade  Southdown  and  na- 
tive Cotswold  sheep,  in  November,  for  $5.00  each.  They 
averaged  100  lbs.  each.  He  fed  them  for  12  weeks.  They 
then  weighed  125  lbs.  cach,and  he  sold  them  to  the  butcher 
for  $12.50  each.    He  gives  the  cost  of  feeding  as  follows : 

17  tons  of  hav,  @.  $10  per  ton $170.00 

138  bushels  of  Indian  corn  @  $1 138.00 

1,050  bushels  Swedes  and  Mangels  ©  10c. .  105.00 
Three  months  labor  and  attendance 45.00 

$458.00 
This  is  over  38  cents  per  week  for  each  sheep.  In  Mr. 
Julian  Winne's  experiment  in  fattening  sheep  in  winter, 
the  food  of  the  Leicesters  cost  44  cents  a  head  per  week  ; 
that  of  the  Merinos  30  cents— he  has  fattened  sheep  for 
many  years  and  has  found  it  very  profitable. 

Barley  on  Mttchy  I^and.— ilL.  H.  K," 
Mich.,  asks  if  barley  will  do  well  on  mucky  land  with  a 
clayey  subsoil.-— No.  It  is  the  worst  crop  that  could  bo 
sown  on  such  land.     Oats  or  corn  will  do  far  better. 

"  What  is  the  Cheapest  Way  of 
Cutting*  Hill-side  IHtchcs  ?"— We  really  cannot 
answer  this  question.  It  is  precisely  what  we  would  like 
to  find  out.  We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  get  the 
most  skillful  man  that  can  be  found,  mark  out  one  of  the 
ditches,  commencing  at  the  outlet  or  main  ditch  in  the 
lowest  land,  and  running  at  right  angles  up  the  slope. 
Let  him  dig  one  ditch,  you  being  with  him  to  see  that  he 
works  faithfully  and  energetically.  In  this  way  yon  can 
ascertain  how  much  it  is  worth  a  rod  to  dig  the  ditches, 
and  can  make  a  bargain  with  this  man  and  with  others 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  by  tho  rod.  This  is  al- 
most always  cheaper  than  having  it  done  by  day  work. 
Let  thcra  do  all  the  work  except  laying  the  tiles.  This 
you  had  better  do  yourself,  or  have  it  done  by  a  careful 
man  by  the  day.  But  let  the  men  who  dig  the  ditches 
understand  that  they  must  make  the  ditch  ready  for  the 
tilee.  If  they  do  not  do  the  work  right,  let  the  man  who 
lays  the  tiles  make  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  smooth  and 
level,  and  deduct  the  cost  from  the  pay  of  the  ditchers. 
Let  them  understand  this,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to 
make  the  ditch  deep  enough,  and  ready  for  the  tiles. 
Unless  the  land  is  very  stony,  you  ought  to  get  a  three-foot 
ditch  cut  and  filled  in  for  25  cents  a  rod.  But  very  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  saturated  with  water,  it  is  much 
easier  digging  than  when  the  ground  is  diy  and  hard. 

Water  Filters.— Samuel  Pitehforth,  Utah. 
—No  filter  will  remove  sulphate  of  lime  from  water  im- 
pregnated with  it.  A  filter  made  by  putting  layers  of 
gravel,  sand  and  gravel  in  a  tight  keg  with  a  faucet  in  the 
bottom,  will  remove  any  "muddincss'"  and  almost  any 
turbidity.  It  is  well  to  employ  a  layer  or  two  of  charcoal, 
not  smaller  than  wheat,  on  each  side  of  the  sand  layer, 
so  that  the  filter  will  be  gravel,  coal,  sand,  coal,  gravel. 
This  removes  organic  impurities  to  a  great'  extent. 

Hay  or^traw  Baskets  for  Start- 
ing Plants.— Numerous  devices  have  been  suggested 
to  hold  earth  in  which  to  start  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
in  window  boxes  or  in  hot-beds.  These  arc  designed  l.o 
contain  a  portion  of  earth  in  which  the  plant  grows  until 
it  can  be  removed  to  the  open  ground  where  it  is  placed 
without  disturbing  its  roots.  Wc  have  pnblished  a  num- 
ber of  these;  boxes  with  loose  partitions,  paper  boxes, 
Bhells  of  turkey's  eggs,  birch-bark  boxes,  and  hollowed 
tnrnips  are  among  those  that  recur  to  ns  now, — not  for- 
getting small  squares  of  sod,  tho  simplest  of  all  for  hot- 
bed use.  "Sheet-Anchor,"'  a  retired  sea  captain  who  is 
an  enthusiast  in  horticultural  matters,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Take  a  tin  quart  can,  prick  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  and  fill  with  rich  earth.  Lay  three  wisps  of  salt 
hay,  straw,  or  similar  material  upon  the  earth  so  that 
they  will  cross  one  another,  bend  the  ends  of  the  hay 
down  around  the  sides  of  the  can,  and  bind  it  there  with 
twine  or  straw.  Turn  the  whole  bottom  upwards  and 
cut  the  ends  of  the  hay  even,  withdraw  the  can  and  you 
have  a  neat  little  basket  of  earth.  These  baskets  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  box  close  together,  and  when  the  time  for 
transplanting  comes,  knock  ofl*  a  side  of  the   box  and 

slide  them  out." We  should  think  a  smaller  can  than 

a  quart  one  would  answer.    The  can  mu.st  have  straight 
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sides  in  order  to  allow  the  earth  to  slip  oat.  A  preserved 
fruit-can  will  answer;  the  top  can  be  removed  by  placing 
the  can  on  a  hot  stove  until  the  solder  is  melted. 

I*eaniat  Culture. — The  Peanut,  or  Pindar, 
as  it  is  called  in  Eome  parts  of  the  country,  is  nowattract- 
ing  the  attention  of  cultivators  in  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  States.  In  April  of  last  year,  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  North  Carolina  planter's  method  of  growing 
them.  Since  then,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  its  Report  for  1S6S,  in  which  is  detailed  the 
method  followed  in  Virginia.  As  this  volume  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  aJl  those  who  are  making  inquiries  about 
peanuts,  we  will  give  an  abstract  containing  theessential 
points.  The  plant  is  found  to  succeed  well  in  Virginia  ; 
it  is  not  ascertained  how  far  north  it  may  be  cultivated 
■with  profit,  but  it  is  suggested  for  trial  in  the  tide-water 
district  of  Maryland,  and  in  Delaware,  and  the  southern 
part  of  New  Jersey,  The  Virginia  peanut  is  preferred 
to  the  Carolina  or  African,  as  being  larger  and  heavier. 
It  requires  two  bushels  to  plant  an  acre.  Well  cured 
seeds  are  essential.  The  soil  selected  should  be  friable 
and  light;  red  or  chocolate-colored  soils  stain  the  nuts 
and  impair  their  value.  Land  that  has  been  in  corn,  or 
other  hoed  crops,  except  sweet  potatoes,  is  preferred,  and 
if  it  has  not  been  heavily  marled  for  previous  crops, 
should  be  dressed  with  150  bushels  of  marl  or  50  bushels 
of  lime  to  the  acre.  These  may  be  sown  broadcast  or 
strewed  in  the  furrow  over  which  the  bed3  are  to  be 
raised.  It  is  said  that  the  peanut  will  not  fruit,  except  on 
a  calcareous  soil.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Butts,  of  Southampton 
Co.,  Va.,  makes  the  peanut  crop  apart  of  a  rotation.  1st. 
Peas,  the  vines  of  which  are  plowed  under  in  September. 
2d.  Peanuts,  the  laud  being  dressed  with  lime  and  super- 
phosphate. 3d.  Sweet  potatoes,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
stable  manure.  4th.  Peas,  to  be  followed  by  peanuts, 
with  lime,  as  before.  Mr.  Butts'  crops  by  this  course 
have  averaged  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  18G7  he  sold 
1,300  bushels  of  prime  nuts  from  tew  acres.  The  crop 
ranges  from  30  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  average  be- 
ing placed  at  50  bushels.  The  ground  is  plowed  in  March 
or  April  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  4  or  5  inches.  It  is 
plowed  thus  shallow,  because  the  nut  does  not  form  un- 
til the  stalks  or  pedicels  reach  firm  earth  ;  besides  the 
harvesting  is  much  facilitat'.-d  if  the  nuts  are  near  the 
surface.  The  time  for  planting  is,  in  Virginia,  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  May.  The  details  of  planting  and 
cultivation  are  deferred  to  another  month. 

Farming-  Prospects  in  California. 

— A  correspondent  writes:  "Fanning  in  California  for 
fifteen  years  was,  and  indeed  to  a  great  extent  still  is, 
conducted  upon  a  most  improvident  and  lazy  system. 
The  farmers  were  simply  grain  raisers.  They  neither 
made  their  own  bacon,  butter,  and  soap,  nor  raised  their 
own  vegetables,  eggs,  or  fruit.  They  burnt  the  straw  of 
their  fields  as  soon  as  the  grain  was  taken  off,  and  thou- 
sands of  cattle  perished  for  want  of  grass  in  the  drought 
of  the  winter  of  1361-2,  which  would  have  been  kept 
alive  had  the  straw  of  the  previous  autumn  been  preserv- 
ed. These  and  many  other  reckless  practices  character- 
ized the  California  farming  system  of  the  decade  between 
1857  and  1667,  and  of  course  where  the  farmer  was  im- 
provident and  careless,  his  home  was  a  cheerless  and 
uncomfortable  one.  As  a  class,  however,  they  have 
lately  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  to  greater 
independence  of  the  town  grocer  and  trader.  The  straw 
is  now  generally  preserved,  and  if  drought  does  not  make 
it  invaluable,  the  straw  rots  sufficiently  in  about  three 
years  to  constitute  a  most  valuable  and  much  needed  fer- 
tilizer. Rotation  of  crops,  which  was  not  dreamed  of 
even  so  lately  as  five  years  ago,  is  now  practised  by  many, 
though  not  to  the  extent,  which  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  soil  of  the  old  farms  calls  for.  Over  150,000  acres  of 
land  were  taken  up  last  year  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  alone;  mostly  by  small  farmers  or  by 
capitalists  in  large  tracts,  for  cattle  and  sheep  ranges. 
The  great  valley  of  California  (the  Sacramento  valley)  is 
now  being  supplied  with  a  railroad — the  California  and 
Oregon  line— which  road  will  supply  the  greatest  pres- 
ent railroad  need  of  California.  Much  of  the  grain  of  tho 
coast  valleys  was  blighted  in  May  last,  and  was  poor  in 
quality.  It  sold  for  but  $1.12! '%  to  $1.20  per  quintal.  The 
grain  of  the  two  valleys  named  above  was,  however,  full 
and  heavy,  and  sold  for  an  average  of  $1.35  per  quintal. 
There  arc  yet  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  counties  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  near  to  where 
the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  line  will  pass,  which 
are  yet  cither  Government  land  or  which  can  be  purchas- 
ed from  the  owners  at  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre.  Those  who 
settle  in  California,  and  bring  with  them  that  care  of 
the  land,  thrift,  and  economy,  which  prevail  in  New 
England,  will  do  fully  as  well  the™  as  in  any  State  of  tho 
Union.  Riches  in  California  must  be  sought  by  the  safe 
and  siiro  channels  of  patient  industry  and  oc-onomy,  and 
not  by  unhealthy  and  rapid  means." 


Onions— Seeds  and   Sets. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  publish  each  year  full  accounts 
of  every  special  culture.  Those  who  have  asked  us  to 
give  an  article  on  onion  raising,  are  referred  to  the  Agri- 
culturist for  April  of  last  year,  and  to  the  Onion  pamphlet 
noted  in  our  book  list.  These  give  the  details  of  pre- 
paring the  soil  and  raising  the  crop.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  those  who  undertake  the  culture  of  onions, 
that  they  secure  good  seed.  It  is  better  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  proper  seed,  than  to  take  that  which  is  inferior  for 
nothing.  The  onion  crop  requires  too  much  labor  to 
allow  one  to  run  the  risk  of  sowing  poor  seeds  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars.  Our  leading  dealers  are 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  sending  out  good 
onion  seed,  and  that  furnished  by  establishments  of  good 
reputation  can  generally  be  relied  upon.  Many  corre- 
spondents do  not  seem  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween seeds  and  sets,  some  of  them,  speaking  of  sets  as 
■"'seed  onions."  The  seeds  are  the  produce  of  the  flower; 
they  are  by  some  called  "black  seed,"  to  distinguish 
them  from  sets.  "When  the  seeds  are  sown  in  suitable 
soil  and  climate,  bulbs  are  formed,  the  top  dies  away, 
and  we  have  the  ripened  bulb — the  onion  as  we  usually 
sec  it  in  market.  If  these  onions  be  put  out  the  follow- 
ing spring,  leaves  are  produced,  afterwards  a  flower  stalk 
appears,  which  at  length  bears  seed,  and  the  onion  com- 
pletes its  career,  extending  over  two  years.  When  the 
seeds  arc  sown  in  a  warm  climate,  the  bulbs  have  their 
development  arrested  quite  early  by  the  heat  and  dryness 
of  summer,  and  they  ripen  upVhen  no  larger  than  a- hazel- 
nut, and  from  that  down  to  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 
These  little,  prematurely  ripened  onions  arc  what  are 
called  sets^  and  are  harvested  and  kept  with  the  same 
care  given  to  large  onions.  "When  these  little  onions,  or 
sets,  are  put  out  the  following  spring,  they  arc  not  able, 
like  large  onions,  to  throw  up  a  flower  stalk  and  bear 
seeds,  but  they  go  on  and  grow  and  gather  strength  for 
the  effort,  forming  a  large  bulb,  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  is  like  that  grown,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  one  year,  from  the  seed.  An  onion  set,  then,  is  a 
small  onion  bulb  which  has  been  checked  iu  its  develop- 
ment, and  when  planted  will  resume  its  growth.  If  the 
sets  are  too  large,  or  have  not  been  raised  under  favora- 
ble conditions,  instead  of  going  on  to  form  bulbs,  they 
will  produce  flower  stems.  The  large  onion  crops  of  the 
Northern  States  are  raised  from  seed.  The  sets  are  used 
by  market  gardeners,  who  sell  their  onions  mostly  in  the 
green  state,  and  by  those  who  wish  to  get  a  crop  of  ripe 
onions  early,  as  they  are  a  month  or  more  earlier  than 
those  from  seed.  South  of  New  York,  even  no  farther 
than  Philadelphia,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  crop  from  seed, 
and  the  sets  arc  resorted  to.  Sets  are  raised  iu  greater 
perfection  farther  South  than  they  are  in  the  onion  dis- 
tricts of  the  Northern  States.  In  the  colder  localities, 
they  are  longer  maturing,  and  arc  more  likely  to  run  to 
seed.  To  raise  sets,  shallow  drills,  about  two  inches 
wide,  are  made  9  or  10  inches  apart,  and  in  these,  seed  is 
sown  so  thickly  as  to  almost  cover  the  ground.  When 
the  dying  of  the  leaves  indicates  the  ripening  of  the  bulb, 
tho  sets  are  pulled  and  stored  in  an  airy  room,  or  loft. 
They  arc  spread  in  layers  of  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  and 
when  severe  weather  comes  they  are  covered  with  6  inch- 
es of  hay  and  left  until  spring.  The  sets  are  planted 
early  in  spring,  in  rich  soil,  prepared  as  for  a  crop  from 
seed.  Rows  are  marked  out  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart, 
and  the  bulbs  thrust  into  the  ground,  right  side  np,  three 
inches  apart.  The  rows  are  covered  with  the  foot,  and 
afterwards  rolled.  The  cultivation  and  weeding  is  the 
same  as  for  onions  from  the  seed,  but  less  is  required.  The 
price  of  6ets  varies  with  the  quantity  in  the  market,  and 
ranges  from  $5  lo  $12perbnshel.  The  sets  of  the  Yellow 
Danvers  onion  keep  better  than  those  of  other  varieties. 
Those  of  white  onions  are  the  most  difficult  to  preserve, 
and  must  not  be  spread  over  two  inches  thick  when  stored. 

m-* ■»■      •-• 

Bee  Notes.—  By  M.  QuMy. 

m  • 
Apiary  for  ITIarch.  Bees  Out-doors.— Ralso 
the  hives  and  clean  the  stands.  Brush  dead  bees  from 
anions  tne  combs  and  cut  out  mouldy  pieces.  Look  to 
the  strength  of  your  stocks,  unite  weak  swarms  and  feed 
light  ones.  The  best  way  to  feed  now  is,  to  open  the 
holes  in  the  top,  put  thereon  honey  scaled  in  tho  comb, 
and  cover  with  a  close  fitting  box.  Scatter  unbolted  rye 
flour  in  largo  shallow  boxes  near  the  hives  before  the  bees 
get  a  taste  of  policy  from  the  flowers.  Lookout  for  loss 
of  queens — about  one  in  fifty  is  tho  average.  Immaturo 
bees  and  eggs  on  the  bottom  board  are  the  Indications  of 
her  presence.  "With  movable  combs  sho  may  be  readily 
found.  No  matter  how  strong  now,  a  quccnless  stock 
would  probably  run  down  by  swarming  time.  If  such  a 
hive  should  be  neglected  and  chance  to  be  diseased,  it 
would  undoubtedly  bo  robbed  and  the  fearful  pestilence 
spread  broad-cast.  In  uniting  swarms,  hives  partly  or 
entirely  filled  with  combs  arc  left.  If  theso  arbclean  and 
in  good  condition,  savo  thorn  with,  care.    From  ten  to  fif- 


teen pounds  of  honey  are  required  for  the  secretion  of  ono 
of  wax,  hence,  never  melt  up  good  worker  comb.  Such, 
thoroughly  frozen  in  the  winter  and  kept  protected  from 
the  moth  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  if  the  bees  are  taken 
out  too  late  to  freeze  it,  fumigate  with  sulphur  occasion- 
ally. Put  swarms  into  such  hives,  taking  special  care 
not  to  break  the  combs  when  new  and  heavy  with  honey. 

Bees  In-doors.— Set  out  on  the  first  warm  day— a 
few  at  first,  as  far  apart  as  possible,  mora  in  two  or  threo 
hours,  and  so  on.  Place  them  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
stands  occupied  by  same  hives  last  year.  Bees  will  prob- 
ably mix  some  with  the  utmost  care  ;  examine  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  equalize  by  causing  strong  and  weak  to  inter- 
change stands.  If  cold  weather  supervenes,  the  weak 
ones  should  be  set  back  till  it  passes.  Don't  tempt  the 
bees  to  rob  by  leaving  refuse  honey  or  comb  in  their  reach. 

Preparing  the  Hives.— A  correspondent  asks  : 
"Is  it  necessary  to  wash  the  inside  of  a  hive  with  hickory 
leaves  dipped  in  salt  and  water  ?"— No.  Let  the  hive  bo 
clean  and  rough  on  the  inside  as  the  saw  leaves  it,  and  tho 
bees  will  like  it  well  enough.  I  have  hived  thousands  of 
swarms  in  such  hives  and  rarely  had  one  leave. 

Preventing;  Swarming.— Will  Hr.  Q.  pleaso 
tell  ns  how  to  prevent  swarming,  especially  the  after 
swarms  !"— Immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm ' 
open  the  hives,  (you  must  have  movable  frames  for  this,) 
destroy  every  royal  cell  but  one.  If  at  the  end  of  five  days 
this  has  not  hatched,  look  over  the  combs  again  and  de- 
stroy every  royal  cell  that  may  now  appear,  excepting  the 
one  saved  at  first.  But  if  the  oldest  of  the  young  queens 
is  allowed  to  hatch  and  begin  piping  before  anything  is 
done,  the  fever  of  swarming  will  rise  to  such  a  pitch  that 
you  cannot  allay  it,  and  the  old  hive  may  even  be  left 
destitute.  The  best  way  is  to  make  the  first  swarm  an 
artificial  one  before,  or  soon  after  queen  cells  are  started. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  nine  days  destroy  all  cells  but  one  as 
above.  To  prevent  first  swarms,  clip  the  wings  of  tho 
queen  and  put  a  "queen  yard"  infrontof  the  hive— a  shal- 
low box  some  two  feet  square,  with  edges  of  tin  project- 
ing inward,  so  that  no  bee  can  get  out  and  away  from 
the  hive  without  flying.  This  will  of  course  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  queen,  and  swarms  will  return. 
—  ■ ■■■      — >-• 

Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  3. 

The  new  chest  for  steaming  food  (425  cubic 
feet)  holds,  when  well  packed,  four  full  days' 
rations  for  the  following  stock,  (receiving  no 
other  food  except  a  little  grain  to  horses  and  2 
qts.  of  meal  daily  to  milking  cows):  2  mules,  7 
horses  (partly  boarders),  2  colts,  2  oxen,  3 
steers  and  1  bull,  13  cows,  3  2-year-old  heifers, 
7  yearlings,  9  calves.  The  chest  is  packed 
through  a  scuttle  from  the  hay  floor,  and  its 
contents  are  removed  through  a  side  door  open- 
ing on  the  feeding  floor  gangway.  The  steam 
is  admitted  under  a  loose  false  bottom,  which 
allows  it  to  spread  under  the  whole  mass.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  the  steam  up  when  the 
packing  is  begun,  and  occasionally  to  turn  it 
on  until  that,  which  is  already  in  the  box,  is 
heated  up  and  softened, — that  is,  until  the  steam 
begins  to  show  itself  at  the  top  of  the  mass. 
This  enables  us  to  pack  the  chop  much  more 
firmly,  getting  more  in  the  box,  than  if  it  were 
not  so  softened.  At  the  last  steaming  I  used 
steam  at  90  lbs.  pressure,  and  found  it  even  more 
satisfactory  than  at  a  lower  pressure.  The 
heating  up  was  much  more  rapid  (which  is  not 
ot  very  much  consequence),  and  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  fodder  is  raised  is  considera- 
bly higher  and  the  cooking  more  thorough. 

My  short  experience  fully  justifies  the  excel- 
lent article  of  Messrs.  S.  &  D.  Wells,  iu  your 
new  Agricultural  Annual — except  in  one  point. 
They  say  that  the  cooked  food  is  not  so  well 
eaten  after  the  second  day.  I  find  no  difference, 
even  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  The  scuttle 
is  not  taken  off  at  all  while  there  is  any  hay  in 
the  box,  and  tho  side  door  is  open  only  while 
food  is  being  taken  out.  Except  at  these  times 
it  is  kept  constantly  closed,  and  the  mass  in- 
side is  kept  much  too  hot  to  undergo  any  fer- 
mentation or  souring.  Even  the  last  bushel  of 
feed  removed  is  too  hot  to  be  handled  with 
comfort— and  it  is  eaten  as  readily  as   the  first. 
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If  it  is  only  a  beginning  that  is  to  be  made 
Ibis  year — go  straight  for  a  crop  of  drilled  corn. 
Never  mind  about  the  oats  and  the  clover.  If 
you  have  got  on  until  now  on  your  ordinary 
pastures,  you  can  make  out  for  the  first  two 
months  of  one  year  more,  and  it  is  desirable 
that,  as  this  is  an  experiment,  it  be  made  as  con- 
vincing as  possible.  One  may  question,  whether 
it  pays  to  raise  oats  for  green  cutting,  (though 
the  question  will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  any  one  who  will  give  it  a  fair  trial, — if  he 
can  command  the  necessary  labor,)  but  no  one, 
who  has  once  raised  a  really  good  piece  of  drilled 
corn,  and  lias  marked  its  influence  on  his  herd, 
can  doubt  that  it  does  pay  to  raisecorn  for  soiling. 

I  don't  advise  that  any  beginner  go  largely 
into  the  business, — probably  few  would  bo  able 
to  do  so  without  making  some  change  in  their 
plans,  which  ought  not  to  be  made  temporarily; 
— but  any  farmer  can  afford  to  devote  half  an 
acre  to  the  trial.  This  should  be  manured  as 
soou  as  possible,  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
March,  the  manure  being  thickly  and  evenly 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  so  left  until  at  least 
one  drenching  rain  has  washed  its  soluble  parts 
into  the  ground.  If  the  laud  is  in  grass,  nothing 
more  should  bo  done  to  it  until  the  middle  of 
Ma}', — especially,  should  not  one  blade  of  its 
grass  be  eaten  off  by  pasturing  animals; — but 
if  it  is  fallow  land,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry 
enough  after  one  heavy  rain  has  fallen  on  the 
manure,  it  should  be  thoroughly  plowed,  but 
not  too  deeply,  and  after  a  few  days,  rolled  or 
harrowed  (or  both).  It  should  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  at  least  twice  more  before  planting 
time, — which  should  not  be  earlier  than  May 
15,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  or  not  until 
settled  warm  weather  anywhere.  The  more 
frequently  it  is  plowed,  and  the  finer  the  soil  is 
made,  the  better. 

The  drills  should  run  north  and  south  rather 
than  east  and  west,  and  they  should  be  marked 
out  about  3  feet  apart.  For  seed,  get  the  best 
"Southern  "White"  corn,  (half  an  acre  needs 
two  bushels),  and  sow  it  thickly  in  the  rows,  oc- 
cupying a  width  of  two  or  three  inches,  and 
dropping  not  less  than  25  to  30  kernels  to  the  run- 
ning foot.  If  this  does  not  use  up  all  of  the  seed, 
go  over  it  again.  It  cannot  be  too  thick  in  the 
drill.  The  thicker  it  stands,  the  finer  the  stalks 
will  be,  and  the  more  completely  it  will  be  eaten. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  it  must  be  cultivated 
and  hoed  clean,  and  the  cultivator  should  be 
run  through  it  once  a  week,  as  long  as  there  is 
room  for  the  whiffle-tree  between  the  rows.  Af- 
ter that  it  may  be  laid  by.  As  this  is  an  experi- 
ment, let  the  crop  stand  until  it  begins  to  tassel 
out.  It  will  then  be  about  six  feet  high,  and 
will  completely  occupy  the  ground. — Now  take 
the  cows  from  the  pasture ;  tie  them  in  well 
ventilated  stables  or  in  sheds;  give  them  their 
liberty  in  the  yard,  two  hours  in  the  morning 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  does 
not  rain ;  feeding  them,  five  times  a  day,  as 
much  of  the  corn  as  they  will  eat  up  clean;  and 
note  the  effect  on  the  milk,  and  on  the  manure 
heap.  If  it  don't  pay,  don't  try  it  again;  but 
don't  sow  the  corn  broadcast,  on  poor  land,  and 
let  the  weeds  choke  it  down,  for  I  know  that 
that  will  not  pay.  Fodder  corn,  needs  rich 
ground,  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation,  and 
ample  sun  and  air; — wiLhout  these,  it  will  be  a 
failure;  with  them,  it  will  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  that  can  be  grown. 

In  saying  that  land  for  this  crop  must  not  be 
plowed  too  deeply,  I  have  in  mind  a  notable 
failure  of  my  own,  my  last  crop  of  corn  (10 
acres)  having  been  nearly  ruined  by  too  deep 


plowing.  The  surface  soil  for  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches  was  good  enough.  After  the 
draining  of  the  field  was  finished  in  September, 
I  gave  it  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
from  the  cellar,  and  loft  it  for  the  autumn  rains 
to  work  upon.  In  November  the  land  was 
broken  up  by  a  double  team  to  a  depth  of  eight 
inches — a  subsoil  plow  following  in  the  furrow. 
The  subsoil  that  was  brought  to  the  top  was  a 
cold  blue  clay  that  had  been  water-logged  for 
years,  and  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  one  sea- 
son's wintering  to  make  it  fertile.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  corn  came  up  slowly,  rip- 
ened slowly,  and  made  less  than  half  a  crop, 
that  was  got  in  in  bad  order  on  account  of  its 
lateness.  I  am  satisfied  that  if — with  the  liberal 
manuring  I  gave — I  had  plowed  only  four  inch- 
es deep,  my  crop  would  have  been  a  good  one. 
That  the  land  will  be  better  in  the  future  for 
the  deep  plowing,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  if  I  had 
left  the  deepening  till  the  next  time  of  plowing, 
I  would  have  saved  an  important  crop,  and 
probably  another  year's  action  on  the  drained 
subsoil, — helped  by  the  cultivation  of  the  corn, 
: — would  have  so  changed  its  character  that  it 
might  have  been  brought  up  without  harm; 
When  I  say  "too  deeply,"  I  mean  bringing  up 
so  much  of  an  unprepared  subsoil,  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  the  current  crop.  Many 
soils  cannot  be  plowed  too  deeply, — mine  can ; 
■ — and  corn  will  surely  suffer  from  being  com- 
pelled to  germinate  and  make  its  early  growth 
in  an  uncongenial  soil.  It  likes  the  abundant 
vegetable  matter  and  the  porous  condition  of 
the  top-soil.  It  should  have  a  chance  to  send  its 
roots  beyond  Ihe  reach  of  drought,  which  may 
best  be  given  by  the  use  of  a  subsoil  plow,  that 
loosens  the  under  soil  without  bringing  it  up. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— 3To.  3. 

ET  A  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTOR. 


A  good  breeding  mare,  brought  into  good 
physical  condition,  and  served  by  a  thorough- 
bred stallion  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $100  for 
the  service,  is  too  valuable  a  piece  of  property 
to  be  allowed  to  shift  for  herself  and  take  her 
chances  in  a  disorderly  farm  stable; — neither 
should  she  be  turned  to  pasture  and  allowed  to 
pass  the  summer  in  the  unprofitable  labor  of 
kicking  away  the  flies.  She  is  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  the  performance  of  regular  work,  and 
will  be  far  more  benefited  by  it  than  by  lying 
idle  in  the  stable,  or  skylarking  in  the  field. 
Moreover,  she  needs  grooming  and  grain,  which 
she  should  work  to  pay  for. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  wc  are  now 
engaged  in  carrying  out  a  definite  plan  which 
has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a  superior 
horse.  The  mare  has  been  selected  with  care, 
and  sent  (at  some  expense)  to  a  "  four-miler," 
and  the  young  colt  is  already  susceptible  to  our 
attentions  and  to  our  neglect.  The  foetus  can 
get  its  development  only  from  the  dam.  The 
influence  of  the  sire  is  secured,  and  it  will  make 
no  difference  to  the  foal  what  becomes  of  him  ; 
the  destiny  of  his  progeny  lies  for  the  present 
solely  with  the  mare.  In  proportion  as  she  is 
well  fed,  well  groomed,  well  exercised,  well 
housed,  and  generally  kept  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, will  the  foal  thrive  and  become  fitted  for 
a  life  of  usefulness.  If  she  is  starved,  neglected, 
allowed  to  go  dirty,  or  deprived  of  proper  exer- 
cise, the  foal  will  have  all  these  disadvantages 
to  overcome  after  he  is  born, — and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  entirely  overcome 
them,  whether  he  will  ever  be  so  perfect  an  ani- 
mal as  if  he  had  had  no  drawback  before  birth. 


If  it  were  a  question  of  a  future  race-horse, 
possibly  the  mare  would  have  a  groom  detailed 
to  her  own  especial  care.  She  would  be  fed 
and  watered  by  the  clock,  exercised  with  great 
care  and  with  unvarying  regularity,  and  made 
the  object  of  the  daily  observation  of  a  man 
skilled  in  the  care  of  the  race.  All  this  would 
be  too  troublesome  and  too  costly  business  for 
a  firmer,  and  would  make  the  colt  too  expensive. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary.  Such  extra 
care  may  add  the  grain  of  strength  and  consti- 
tution that  will  enable  the  future  race-horse  to 
win  his  race  "b}r  a  neck;"  but  much  less  than 
this  will  produce  an  animal  good  enough  for  tho 
best  service  of  the  farmer.  The  infallible  rule 
for  the  case  under  consideration  is  to  keep  the 
mare  in  ihe  lest  possible  condition  for  work;  for 
the  state  of  health  that  this  implies  is  that  which 
will  give  us  the  best  colt  at  a  moderate  cost. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  pregnancy, 
nothing  further  will  be  required  than  to  keep 
the  mare  in  good  condition  for  summer  and  au- 
tumn work.  After  this, — usually  in  the  winter 
and  earl}-  spring  when  farmers  are  too  apt  to 
leave  their  horses  idle  and  to  give  them  only 
dry  hay  in  their  stalls,  some  extra  attention  is 
desirable.  Especially  is  it  important  to  feed 
from  four  to  eight  quarts  of  grain  daily,  and  to 
keep  the  mare  in  as  regular  exercise  as  tho 
weather  will  allow.  After  this  time  (the  eighth 
month)  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
too  hard  work,  or  to  allow  any  over-exertion. 
During  the  last  four  weeks  the  mare  should  bo 
allowed  free  movement  at  all  times,  being  allow- 
ed a  box  stall  if  possible,  or  being  kept  in  a 
small  enclosure,  open  only  to  the  south  or  south- 
east. It  will  be  especially  injurious  to  keep  her 
tied  in  an  ordinaVy  stall  for  days  together  with- 
out exercise.  It  would  be  better  even,  to  give 
her  Xvjht  work  up  to  the  very  day  of  foaling. 
In  this  operation  she  should  be  watched  with- 
out being  disturbed  or  annoyed  by  over  atten- 
tion. In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
nature,  unaided,  will  be  her  best  help ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  false  presentation,  or  of  difficult 
labor  from  any  cause,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
call  in  professional  assistance.  In  such  cases, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  a  regular  physician, 
rather  than  to  the  average  "cow  doctor"  of  a 
country  neighborhood, — though  the  two  togeth- 
er may  be  better  than  either  one  alone. 

After  the  colt  is  born,  it  and  its  mother  should 
bo  left  entirely  to  themselves  for  about  six  hours 
or  over  night.  After  this  the  mare  should  have 
a  thin,  warm,  bran  mash,  and  this  should  be  re- 
peated daily  for  a  week,  unless  the  season  is  late 
enough  for  grass  to  be  cut  for  her.  For  two 
days  after  foaling  she  had  better  be  kept  quietly 
in  her  box  stall.  After  that  time,  the  foal  will 
be  strong  enough  to  take  a  little  exercise,  and 
they  may  be  turned  into  a  small  enclosure  dur- 
ing the  day-time,  except  in  stormy  weather. 
After  the  colt  is  a  month  old, — if  the  weather 
has  become  settled, — they  may  bo  kept  in  good 
pasture  except  while  the  mare  is  at  work,  then 
the  colt  should  be  kept  in  the  stall  to  prevent 
him  from  running. 

During  the  first  two  months  the  mare  should 
be  taken  in  to  suckle  him  as  often  as  once  in 
three  hours,  and  during  the  next  three  months 
he  should  not  at  any  time  go  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  without  food. 

It  will  be  best  to  wean  the  colt  partly  on  oats, 
which  ho  will  soon  learn  to  ent  from  the  samo 
box  with  his  mother.  And  two  quarts  of  oats 
per  daj',  from  weaning  time  until  he  is  turned 
out  to  grass  as  a  yearling,  will  tell  throughout  ' 
his  whole  life   in  his    form,  size,   and  vigor. 
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The  Flamingo. 

The  Flamingo  forms  one  of  those  wonderful 
zoological  links,  which  hoth  delight  and  puzzle 
naturalists.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
goose  that  does  not  swim,  and  it  is  a 
wader  with  webbed  feet,  besides  it  picks 
up  its  food,  holding  it  in  the  spoon- 
shaped  end  of  its  upper  bill.  In  its 
instincts,  and  modes  of  flight,  it  much 
resembles  the  Wild  Goose;  in  many  of 
its  habits,  also,  it  resembles  the  crane 
and  heron;  so  it  really  occupies  an  in- 
termediate position  between  the  waders 
and  swimmers,  besides  being  exceed- 
ingly curious  and  interesting  in  other 
respects.  When  Europeans  first  landed 
upon  the  West  India  islands,  they  found 
these  great  red  birds  arranged  in  phal- 
anxes along  the  coast  like  ranks  of  red- 
coated  soldiers.  They  were  so  tame 
then,  that  it  was  easy  to  approach  them ; 
and  many  years  after,  it  is  said,  a  sports- 
man might  secrete  himself  and  shoot 
one  after  another  for  some  time,  before 
the  flock  would  take  the  alarm.  Now, 
they  are  the  shyest  of  all  wary  things. 
When  they  pass  over  the  water,  they 
fly  low,  but  when  they  approach  the 
land,  up  they  go,  away  above  the  reach 
of  shot.  On  alighting-,  they  do  so  in 
shoal  water,  where  they  feed,  standing 
erect,  if  necessary,  but  easily  reaching 
the  bottom  with  their  heads.  The  legs 
are  very  small,  and  as  the  birds  are 
heavy,  they  are  able  to  stand  in  swift 
currents  of  the  in-coming  and  receding 
tides.  When  feeding,  as  described, 
the  heads  are  long  submerged,  and  of 
course  the  birds  would  be  exposed  to 
attacks  from  their  enemies,  and  espe- 
cially from  man,  were  it  not  that  sen- 
tinels are  posted  at  either  end  of  the 
long  row  of  feeders,  which  stand  erect, 
and  sound  a  trumpet-like  alarm  in  case 
of  danger.  Then  the  sentinel  leads  off  and  all 
follow  in  Indian  file,  or  in  two  lines,  forming  an 
angle,  like  wild  geese,  which  they  always  do 
when  on  the  wing.  The  motions  of  these  birds 
are  peculiarly  grace- 
ful, although  they 
are  so  tall  and  ap- 
parently unwieldy. 
Their  heads  and 
necks  are  swayed 
about  with  a  gentle 
deliberation  and 
ease,  which  is  most 
striking  when  they 
dress  their  feathers. 

The  best  known 
species  of  Flamingo 
are  the  American 
(PJmmicopterus  ru- 
ber), and  the  Euro- 
pean or  Mediter- 
ranean (Phanicoptc- 
rus  cmtiquorum). 
Their  size  and 
habits  are. very  simi- 
lar, the  European 
being  somewhat  the 
larger.  In  color, 
ours  is  much  the 
more  intense,  ap- 
proaching scarlet;  while  the  European  one  is  of 
a  rosy-while,  except  upon  the  wings,  where  the 
color  is  much  deeper — sufficiently  crimson  to 
give  good  ground  for  the  generic  name,  which 


means  crimson-wing.  These  beautiful  birds 
do  not  long  survive  in  captivity,  and  of  those 
from  which  the  drawing  for  our  engraving  was 
made,  none  are  now  alive.     They  were  imported 


The  American  Panther, 


EUROPEAN  AND   AMERICAN   FLAMINGOES. 

by  Mr.  Charles  Ritchie,  of  New  York,  from  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Antwerp,  at  a  cost  of 
$350  per  pair.  The  two  larger  birds  in  the 
engraving  are  of  the  European,  and  the  smaller 


THE  AMERICAN  PANTHER. — (1'h'ix  COHColor. ) 

one  of  the  American  species.  The  flesh  of  the 
Flamingoes  is  esteemed,  and  among  the  an- 
cients the  thick,  fat  tongues,  were  regarded 
as  the  most  delicate   of   all  articles  of   food. 


That  the  American  Panther  is  widely  distrib- 
uted, is  shown  by  the  various  names  it  has  receiv- 
ed. In  some  localities  it  is  known  as 
the  Catamount  and  "  Painter," — a  cor- 
ruption of  Panther.  By  the  Spanish 
American  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
California,  it  is  called  Leon  (Lion).  It 
is  Pagi  in  Chili,  and  Puma  in  Peru.  In- 
deed, it  is  found  from  latitude  50°  or 
60°  north,  to  the  extreme  point  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  true  cat  (Felts  co?icolor), 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  found 
in  Louisiana  and  farther  south,  is  the 
largest  of  our  five  species.  Its  weight 
sometimes  reaches  150  pounds,  and  it 
measures  about  seven  feet  from  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  is  covered 
with  short,  compact  hair  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  on  the  sides,  and  of  a  dirty  white 
on  the  under  part  of  the  body.  In 
color,  the  panther  very  closely  resembles 
the  common  deer,  and  it  is  said  to 
change  like  that  with  the  seasons.  The 
tail  is  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
head  and  body  together,  and  has  a 
brushy  tuft  at  the  end.  The  young  ani- 
mals are  spotted  and  barred,  but  the 
adult  ones  are  without  markings,  except 
a  black  patch  on  the  upper  lip,  and 
dusky  black  upon  the  interior  of  the 
ears.  The  animal  is  more  abundant  in 
mountainous  districts  than  elsewhere, 
and  is  rather  shy  in  its  habits,  conceal- 
ing itself  among  the  rocks  in  the  day- 
lime,  and  prowling  about  at  night.  It  is 
very  destructive  to  colts  and  calves,  and 
has  been  known  to  attack  the  full- 
grown  animals.  It  climbs  trees  readily, 
will  lie  in  wait  crouched  upon  a  limb, 
for  deer  to  pass,  and  drop  suddenly  upon 
them.  It  is  stated  that  the  Panther  has 
been  known  to  attack  and  kill  a  man,  but 
we  have  met  with  no  authenticated  ac- 
count of  its  having  done  so  unprovoked.  It  is 
said  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  in  captivity  its 
habits  are  much  like  those  of  a  cat.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mexico,  Pan- 
thers are  very  de- 
structive to  domes- 
tic animals,  and 
strychnine  is  ex- 
tensively used  to 
poison  them  as  well 
as  the  wolves.  The 
early  Spanish  Mis- 
sionaries had  great 
difficulty  in  sustain- 
ing themselves  in 
Lower  California, 
as  the  Panther  de- 
stroyed their  do- 
mestic animals.  The 
Indians  would  nut, 
kill  or  disturb  the 
Panther,  as  thev 
had  a  superstitions 
regard  for  it,  lor  the' 
reason  that  they  de- 
pended upon  it  for 
a  good  part  of  their 
food.  By  walching 
the  buzzards,  who 
always  soon  scent 
out  a  concealed  carcass,  they  could  discover 
where  the  Panther  had  hidden  that  portion 
of  his  prey  which  he  was  unable  to  devour, 
and  regale    themselves    upon    the    fragments. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  75. 

Last  spring  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
sent  me  two  bushels  of  '•  Anautka  spring  wheat 
from  Eussia."  I  mentioned  the  fact  at  our 
Farmers'  Club,  and  some  of  the  members  inti- 
mated that  they -would  like  to  be  "connected 
with  the  Press,"  and  be  in  the  way  of  receiving 
such  favors.  I  told  them  that  if  any  member  of 
the  Club  would  take  the  wheat,  sow  it  and  re- 
port the  result,  they  were  welcome  to  it.  But 
not  a  man  accepted  the  offer.  I  like  to  receive 
and  try  new  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  but  so  far 
as  the  profit  is  concerned,  any  man  shall  have 
it  who  will   supply  me  with  postage  stamps. 

I  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  matter,  but  I 
often  think  our  old,  established,  agricultural  im- 
plement manufacturers  and  seedsmen  make  a 
great  mistake  in  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  to  let  farmers  know  where 
they  can  get  good,  thoroughly  tried  implements 
and  machines.  They  too  often  abandon  the 
field  to  the  enterprising  advertisers  of  some  new 
invention — and  it  is  a  areat  evil  under  the  sun. 
Sometime  since,  the  President  of  an  Agricul- 
tural College,  who  was  going  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, asked  me  to  furnish  him  a  few  facts  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  most  striking  discoveries  in 
agricultural  science  and  invention.  "I  do  not 
ihink  of  any  for  the  moment,"  I  replied,  "  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  ceased  to  look  for  them."  He 
seemed  slight^  disgusted.  "  There  is  one  new 
thing,"  said  a  prominent  agricultural  gentlemen, 
"that  is  destined  to  accomplish  great  results,  and 

that  is   the Ditching  Machine.      You 

ought  to  see  it,"  he  said,  turniug  to  me,  "  it  is  a 
really  capital  thing."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "  the  in- 
ventor came  to  see  me  about  it."  I  was  digging 
ditches  at  the  time,  and  he  said  "  I  could  save 
half  the  expense  by  using  one  of  his  machines." 
"  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing,"  I  replied,  "  and  will 
make  you  the  following  offer:  These  ditches 
cost  me  25  cents  a  rod.  Now,  I  will  furnish  the 
horses  for  the  machine  and  will  give  you  20  cts. 
a  rod  for  cutting  the  ditches  and  making  them 
ready  for  the  tiles."    He  did  not  accept  the  offer. 

The  truth  is,  no  farmer  will  ever  get  rich 
simply  by  using  machinery.  It  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal point  to  aim  at.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
new  varieties  of  seeds  and  fruit.  As  a  rule,  the 
less  we  have  to  do  with  them  the  better.  Our 
great  object,  at  the  present  time,  must  be  to  get 
the  land  in  the  best  condition  to  raise  large 
erops  and  then  to  find  out  how  to  convert  them 
into  the  best  beef,  mutton,  wool,  cheese,  butter, 
and  pork,  at  the  least  cost. 

"But  how  did  your  spring  wheat  turn  out?" 
I  got  23  bushels.  Ou  one  side  of  this  acre  of 
wheat,  I  had  barley  that  yielded  35  bushels  per 
acre,  and  on  the  other  side,  oats  that  yielded  75 
bushels  per  acre.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  not  good  spring  wheat.  I  presume  it  is.  And, 
if  I  were  a  spring  wheat  grower,  I  would  give  it 
a  farther  trial,  on  laud  in  better  condition.  De- 
pend upon  it,  however,  that  the  one  thing  which 
American  agriculture  wants  to  day,  is  not  im- 
proved varieties  of  seeds,  but  improved  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  And  it  is  so  with  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Col.  Waring  pro- 
poses to  renovate  Ogden  Farm  by  putting  on  it 
a  heavy  stock  of  the  best  animals.  I  have  no 
Bort  of  doubt  but  that  he  will  succeed  in  his  ob- 
ject. He  will  make  large  quantities  of  rich  ma- 
nure, and  this  in  the  end  will  make  his  land  rich 
enough  to  support  all  his  stock  with  little  extra 
food.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  for  some 
years  purchase  food  for  his  present  stock.  In 
his  circumstances,  I  think  he  has  adopted  the 


right  course.  And  there  are  thousands  of  farms 
where  the  same  plan  would  prove  very  profita- 
ble. But  he  must  get  good  prices  for  his  stock, 
butter,  etc.  And  then,  again,  it  should  not  be 
forgotton  that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  thor- 
oughly imderdrain  his  land.  I  presume,  too, 
he  is  taxing  all  his  energies  to  make  it  clean. 
In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  his  practice  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  one  I  advocate.  I 
urge  the  necessity  of  improving  the  land  before 
you  get  improved  varieties  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. He  puts  the  animals  on  at  once  and  buys 
food  for  them  in  order  to  make  manure,  and 
thus  bring  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  to  the 
self-supporting  point.  As  his  land  is  thoroughly 
drained,  the  plan  is  an  excellent  one.  It  is 
simply  buying  food  to  make  manure,  instead  of 
buying  the  manure.  I  knew  a  nurseryman  who 
drew  clover  hay  to  the  city  and  sold  it  for  §10  per 
ton,  afcd  drew  back  fresh  stable  manure  which 
cost  him  $1.00  a  ton.  Waring  knows  belter 
than  to  do  this.  He  feeds  his  clover  hay  to 
Alderney  cows,  sells  the  butter  for  75  cents  a 
lb.,  and  has  manure  left  worth  §10  for  every  ton 
of  clover  hay  he  feeds  out ;  and  I  presume  he 
feeds  oil-cake  besides,  the  manure  from  a  ton  of 
which  is  worth  $20. 

Most  farmers  cannot  adopt  this  system.  We 
have  not  capital  enough.  We  must  use  time 
as  a  substitute  for  capital.  We  must  first  bring 
up  our  laud,  and  then  put  on  improved  stock. 

How  best  to  do  this  depends  on  the  soil  and 
location.  But  in  all  cases  the  first  thing  is  to 
imderdrain  all  land  that  needs  it.  The  next  is 
to  kill  the  weeds  and  make  the  land  mellow. 
These  two  things  must  be  done  no  matter  what 
the  character  of  the  soil  may  be.  On  light,  sandy 
land  we  can  best  clean  the  land  by  growing 
hoed  crops,  such  as  corn,  beans,  and  roots,  that 
admit  the  use  of  the  cultivator;  on  heavy,  clay 
loams  it  will,  at  first,  generally  be  best  to  sum- 
mer-fallow, or  "  fall-fallow,"  or  both.  Then, 
never  sow  a  grain  crop  without  seeding  it  down 
in  the  spring  with  clover.  Do  anything  you 
like  with  the  clover  except  to  remove  it  from 
the  farm.  Plow  it  under,  or  pasture  it  with 
sheep,  or  make  it  into  hay,  and  return  the  ma- 
nure obtained  from  it  to  the  land.  I  will  not 
say  which  is  the  best  plan.  It  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. With  butter  at  40  cents  a  lb.,  and 
good  sheep  worth  8  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight,  I 
think  it  a  pity  to  plow  under  clover,  because 
the  manure  from  the  sheep  eating  the  clover,  is 
worth  as  much,  within  five  per  cent,  as  the  clover 
would  be  if  plowed  under.  And  in  fact,  on 
wheat  land,  I  would  rather  have  the  manure 
from  clover  than  the  clover  itself,  because  the 
clover  gives  us  too  much  carbonaceous  matter, 
which  produces  an  excessive  growth  of  straw, 
and  probably  retards  the  ripening  of  the  wheat. 
Still,  this  effect  would  not  be  produced  until 
the  practice  of  plowing  under  clover  had  been 
continued  for  some  years. 

Where  a  farmer  has  not  sufficient  capital  to 
buy  manure  or  to  purchase  oil-cake,  or  other 
food  to  feed  his  animals  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing his  manure  heap  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, he  must  be  content  with  raising  compara- 
tively few  grain  crops.  He  must  aim  to  get  40 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  ten  acres,  instead 
of  20  bushels  per  acre  on  20  acres.  And  he 
must  aim  to  get  80  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on 
5  acres,  instead  of  40  bushels  per  acre  on  10 
acres.  In  this  case  he  will  not  have  a  bushel 
more  to  sell  than  he  now  has,  and  will  impover- 
ish his  land  no  more.  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  Mr.  Geddes,  the  able  advocate  for  plowing 
under  clover,  he  remarked,  "You  recommend 
summer-fallowing;  but  it  will  in  the  end,  cerr 


tainly  impoverish  the  land.  I  have  seen  nu- 
merous instances  where  it  has  had  this  effect." 
No  doubt  about  it ;  and  plowing  under  clover 
will,  theoretically,  do  the  same  thing.  Practi- 
cally it  does  not  have  this  effect,  because  the 
land  as  it  becomes  impoverished,  will  gradu- 
ally cease  to  grow  clover.  What  I  advocate,  is 
the  use  of  fallows  to  briug  up  and  clean  neglect- 
ed land,  especially  that  of  a  heavy  character. 
When  the  land  is  clean  and  in  good  order,  I 
would  not  summer-fallow.  I  would  grow 
clover  and  feed  it  out  to  stock.  To  grow  clover 
and  plow  it  under  has  the  same  effect  as  sum- 
mer-fallowing. Both  processes  owe  their  value 
mainly  to  this  one  effect :  They  combine  in  one 
crop  (say  wheat)  the  atmospheric  and  soii  ca- 
pacities of  two  seasons  of  growth,  instead  of  one. 
If  the  soil  and  atmosphere  are  capable  of  giving 
us  15  bushels  of  wheat  every  year,  fallowing  or 
plowing  under  a  years'  growth  of  clover,  should 
give  us  30  bushels  per  acre  every  other  year. 
We  get  no  more  wheat  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  Where,  then,  does  the  profit  come 
in?  It  costs  no  more  for  seed,  and  little  more 
for  harvesting  a  crop  of  30  bushels,  than  a  crop 
of  15  bushels.  And  consequently  we  save  the 
seed  and  nearly  all  the  labor  of  one  crop.  The 
only  advantage  which  the  clover  has  over  the 
fallow,  is,  that  the  roots  ma}'  go  deeper  than  the 
wheat,  and  bring  up  plant-food  from  the  subsoil 
which  is  turned  under  for  the  use  of  the  wheat. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  cost  of  working  the 
land  in  clover  is  not  as  great  as  in  fallowing. 
On  the  other  hand,  fallowing  makes  the  land 
cleaner  and  develops  more  plant-food  in  the  soil. 

Now,  mark  you,  I  am  not  advocating  fallow- 
ing instead  of  clover.  I  am  only  contending 
that  the  clover  system  will  impoverish  the  soil 
just  as  much  as  the  fallowing  system,  provided 
that  the  clover  is  all  plowed  under,  and  wheat 
is  raised  every  other  year.  And  the  same  is 
true  if  we  substitute  oats,  or  barley,  or  corn  in 
the  place  of  wheat. 

No  one  holds  clover  in  greater  esteem  as  a 
renovating  crop  than  I  do.  What  I  contend 
for  is,  that  we  should  use  it  as  a  renovating  plant 
and  for  food  at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  plow- 
ing under  clover  the  first  )-ear  and  sowing  the 
land  again  to  wheat,  I  would  let  it  lie  two  years, 
and  either  make  the  crops  into  hay  and  draw 
back  the  manure,  or  pasture  the  field  with  sheep. 
Then  after  two  years,  I  would  plow  it  in  the 
fall  and  sow  it  to  barley  in  the  spring,  and  seed 
down  with  clover  again.  Now  I  pasture  for  two 
years  more  and  then  plow  up  and  sow  to  wheat, 
and  seed  down  again  with  clover  in  the  spring. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  crop  of  grain  every  three 
years,  and  might  expect  three  times  as  much  to 
the  acre  as  if  we  sowed  a  graiu  crop  every  year. 
In  other  words,  we  might  get  as  much  grain 
and  have  the  use  of  the  clover  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  horses,  or  for  the  production  of  mutton, 
wool,  butter  and  cheese,  into  the  bargain.  The 
amount  of  plant-food  removed  from  the  clover 
by  the  animals  is  of  little  practical  account. 

If  this  system  does  not  make  the  land  rich 
enough,  I  would  go  a  step  farther.  Instead  of 
plowing  up  the  clover  the  second  year,  let  it  lie 
until  the  third  year,  and  then  plant  it  to  corn 
or  sow  it  to  peas,  and  let  the  whole  crop  be  fed 
out  ou  the  farm.  If  peas  arc  sown,  sow  wheat  • 
in  the  fall ;  and  if  corn,  sow  it  to  bailey  the  fol- 
lowing spring;  and  in  either  case,  seed  down 
again  with  clover.  In  this  way  wc  get  for  one 
grain  crop  sold  from  the  farm,  three  3-ears' 
growth  of  clover,  and  one  j-ears'  growth  of  peas 
or  corn,  all  of  which  are  returned  to  the  soil. 
We  shall  have  nearly  or  quite  as  much  wheat 
and   barley  to  sell,  as  if  we  sowed  these  crops 
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more  frequently,  and  we  could  keep  considera- 
ble stock  besides. 

"  But  will  it  pay  to  keep  sheep  -with  wool  at 
40  ceuts  per  lb.  ?"  It  will  pa}'  better  to  feed  the 
clover  to  sheep  than  to  plow  it  under  ;  for  the 
pasture  iu  this  case  costs  you  nothing,  and  now 
that  we  have  such  admirable  mowing  machines, 
rakes,  and  unloading  forks,  we  can  put  a  ton  of 
hay  in  the  barn  (if  it  is  a  good  crop)  for  less  than 
we  can  plow  under  an  acre  of  clover.  I  have 
heard  farmers  recommend  plowing  under  clover 
for  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  undertake  to 
show  that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  stock  with 
hay  worth  $25  per  ton!  Can  we  any  belter 
afford  to  plow  it  under,  seeing  that  the  drop- 
pings from  the  sheep  are  worth  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  as  the  clover  for  manure  ? 

I  think  I  could  keep  good  Merino  sheep,  not 
bred  too  much  to  grease,  with  profit  on  my 
farm.  The  trouble  now,  is,  that  many  farmers 
keep  their  sheep  on  a  starvation  ration.  They 
let  the  flock  take  care  of  itself — pasture  them 
on  the  highways  and  fallows  in  summer,  and  iet 
them  eat  at  a  straw  stack  iu  winter.  They  get 
one  lamb  from  two  ewes,  keep  their  wethers 
until  three  years  old  and  then  sell  them  for 
$1.50  or  $2.00.  Of  course  this  will  not  pay. 
But  let  a  farmer  select  a  flock  of  strong,  healthy, 
good  bodied  Merino  sheep,  and  give  them  good 
food,  and  the  necessary  attention,  and  they  will 
pay  even  at  present  prices  of  wool  and  mutton. 
At  any  rate,  they  will  pay  as  well  as  growing 
wheat  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  better  than  cows 
that  only  give  90  lbs.  of  butter  a  year,  or  four- 
year-old  steers  that  do  not  weigh  1.000  lbs.,  and 
sell  for  i  cents  per  lb.  Ten  Merino  wether 
sheep  will  eat  no  more  than  such  a  steer,  and 
will  bring  as  much  at  four  years  old,  and  we 
have  two  fleeces  from  each  sheep  besides.  The 
ateer  brings  in  $40  all  told.  The  ten  sheep  sell 
for  $40,  and  bring  in  as  much  more   for  wool. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  no  good  farmer  will 
keep  such  a  steer.  Neither  will  any  good  farm- 
er keep  such  sheep.  His  wether  sheep  at  this 
age,  when  well  fatted,  will  weigli  140  lbs.,  and 
by  looking  at  the  market  reports,  you  will  see 
that  a  poor  sheep  of  70  lbs.  sells  for  3  cents  per 
lb.,  while  a  fat  one  of  140  lbs.  is  worth  9  cts.  Ten 
of  the  former  bring  $21 ;  ten  of  the  latter  $120  ! 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  demand 
for  good  mutton  will  continue  to  increase  for 
man}'  years.  We  are  the  greatest  beef  eaters  in 
the  world,  but  as  yet  we  scarcely  know  the  taste 
of  good  mutton.  During  the  past  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 
ill  the  quality  of  our  beef,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
our  mutton,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is 
not  as  good  to  day,  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
This  will  not  do.  Farmers  are  now  convinced, 
I  think,  that  they  must  keep  more  stock,  and 
they  are  anxiously  considering  whether  to  keep 
sheep  or  cows.  At  present,  cows  pay  better  than 
sheep,  but  they  require  more  attention.  A  farm- 
er who  has  dry  laud,  remote  from  market,  and 
who  has  to  depend  principally  on  hired  help, 
will  probably  find  sheep  more  profitable  than 
cows ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  on  grain 
growing  farms.  But  there  is  no  profit  in  keep- 
ing either  cattle,  cows,  or  sheep,  unless  they  are 
kept  well.  Merino  sheep  will  pay  if  they  are 
kept  steadily  improving  every  day.  They  do  not 
require  high  feeding,  but  they  should  at  all  times 
have  as  much  food  as  they  can  eat.  No  one 
will  dispute  this  remark,  and  yet  I  question,  if 
there  is  one  Merino  flock  iu  a  hundred,  that  is 
not  starved  more  or  less  during  some  periods  of 
every  year.  Let  no  such  farmer  think  he  will 
fliid.  dairying  more  profitable  than  sheep,  unless 


he  adopts  a  more  rational  and  humane  system 
of  feeding.  Let  him  not  think  that  he  will 
make  more  money  by  keeping  Long-wooled 
mutton  sheep.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  breed 
but  in  the  breeder.  Cotswold,  Leicester  or 
Southdown  sheep  are  capable  of  affording  as 
much  more  profit  compared  with  common 
Merino  sheep,  as  Shorthorns  and  Devous  are, 
compared  with  common  cattle.  But  they  must 
have  good  care  and  feed.  John  Johnston  writes 
me  :  "  lam  almost  sure  that  if  you  would  keep 
80  or  100  breeding  ewes  of  the  Long-wools,  you 
would  make  a  lot  of  money."  This  is  certainly 
complimentary,  so  far  ;  but  after  all,  he  is  only 
"  almost  sure."  He  has  still  a  latent  doubt  as  to 
how  far  an  agricultural  editor  will  give  them 
the  necessary  attention.  But  he  should  recol- 
lect that  he  himself  has  written  more  than  al- 
most any  other  farmer  in  the  United  States ;  aud 
it  follows  consequently  that  a  man  who  studies 
agricultural  subjects  and  writes  about  them,  is 
not  necessarily  incapable  of  attending  to  his 
farm  and  his  stock. 

A  farmer  iu  New  England  objects  to  what  I 
said  about  drawing  out  manure  in  winter.  He 
prefers  to  pile  it  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  rotted 
before  applying  it  to  the  laud.  So  do  I.  But 
labor  is  so  high  and  so  uncertain,  that  I  prefer 
to  draw  out  manure  when  we  have  leisure, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  best  time  for  securing 
the  greatest  benefit  from  its  application.  On 
land  subject  to  floods,  of  course,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  spread  manure  in  winter.  And  on  very 
steep  hillsides  the  rain  might  wash  out  much  of 
the  goodness  of  the  manure,  and  carry  it  off  from 
the  land.  But,  on  ordinary,  level  land,  there  is 
les3  danger  from  this  source  than  one  might  im- 
agine who  has  not  looked  into  the  matter.  The 
soil,  especially  if  in  grass,  will  absorb  the  rain 
and  melting  snow,  and  with  it  all  the  soluble 
matter  washed  out  of  the  manure.  "Where  land 
is  underdrained,  this  is  certainly  the  case.  Aud 
there  is  no  way  of  applying  manure  better  than 
in  the  liquid  form.  When  manure  is  spread 
out  on  grass  land  in  winter,  the  best  portions  of 
it  will  be  washed  out  and  carried  into  the  land 
distributed  through  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  readily  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
The  portion  left  on  the  surface  will  serve  as  a 
protection  from  the  cold  winds  of  spring,  and 
the  grass  will  start  earlier  aud  grow  more  vigor- 
ously. And  it  will  also  act  as  a  mulch  in  summer. 

I  said,  I  preferred  to  pile  the  manure  rather 
than  to  draw  it  out  fresh  as  made  during  the 
winter.  The  reason  is,  simply  because  I  use  a 
great  deal  of  straw,  and  when  manure  is  piled, 
it  is  reduced  more  than  half  in  bulk  by  fermen- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  its  plant-food  is 
rendered  more  soluble.  And  when  we  use  so 
much  straw,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
losing  ammonia  by  fermentation.  The  acids 
produced  from  the  fermenting  straw,  will  hold 
all  the  ammonia  formed  in  the  heap.  This 
spring,  if  bone-dust  can  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able rates,  I  propose  to  pile  my  sheep  manure, 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  straw,  and 
mix  bone-dust  with  it.  Put  a  layer  of  manure, 
say  a  foot  thick,  at  the  bottom,  aud  then  spread 
bone-dust  over  it  at  the  rate,  say  of  50  lbs.,  to 
each  ton  of  manure.  Then  put  on  another  lay- 
er of  manure,  and  spread  the  bone-dust  over  it, 
and  so  on  until  the  heap  is  finished.  If  a  few 
loads  of  muck  or  :Si\  are  put  on  top,  it  will  be 
all  the  better.  The  bone-dust  will  greatly  ac- 
celerate the  fermentation  of  the  manure  and  de- 
compose the  straw,  aud  the  acids,  produced 
from  the  decaying  straw,  will  hold  the  ammonia 
fonaed  frora  the  organic  mutter  of  the  hones, 


and  prevent  its  escape.  The  bones  will  be  soft- 
ened and  disintegrated,  aud  rendered  much 
more  soluble,  than  if  applied  directly  to  the 
soil.  If  this  work  is  done  in  March,  and  the 
heap  is  turned  two  or  three  times,  the  manure 
will  be  in  capital  condition  to  apply  to  root 
crops  in  May  or  June.  But  if  not  needed  for 
these,  it  will  not  injure  any  crop  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  If  you  want  to  see  cabbage 
and  cauliflowers  grow,  dig  in  a  liberal  allowance 
of  this  manure,  and  sprinkle  a  teaspoonful  of 
superphosphate  in  the  hole  when  the  plants  are 
set  out,  and  then  keep  the  ground  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  hoed.  Put  a  little  of  it  iu  the 
celery  trenches,  and  mix  it  with  rich  surface 
soil.  If  your  evergreens  on  the  lawn  look  j-el- 
low,  fork  in  a  barrowful  of  it  arouud  each  one, 
and  if  it  injures  them,  let  me  know.  Those 
forlorn  looking  currant  bushes  would  be  grate- 
ful for  a  few  shovelfuls.  If  you  want  some 
good  melons,  put  a  wheel-barrowful  of  this  ma- 
nure, hot  from  the  heap,  under  each  hill ;  cover 
it  with  some  rich  soil,  and  sprinkle  on  it  a  tea>- 
spoouful  of  superphosphate.  Then  plants,  es- 
pecially if  protected  for  a  week  or  two  with  a 
box  covered  with  glass,  will  not  know  that  they 
are  iu  a  "  farmer's  garden  ;" — they  will  think 
they  are  enjoying  the  care  of  some  intelligent 
mechanic  or  professional  man  in  the  village 
or  city,  and  grow  accordingly.  If  any  of  the 
manure  is  left,  spread  it  on  the  meadows,  or 
grass   land,   whenever  it   is  most   convenient. 

"  Wiry  do  you  speak  of  a  hog  as  a  pig  ?" 
writes  a  critical  frieud.  "You  might  as  well 
speak  of  a  cow  as  a  calf,  or  a  sheep  as  a  lamb. 
A  pig  is  simply  a  young  member  of  the  hog  fami- 
ly. (See  Dictionary.)" — What  do  the  Diction- 
aries know  about  pigs?  I  have  no  particular 
fancy  for  the  word  hog,  aud  the  term  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  A  good  farmer  never  keeps 
"hogs."  He  may  have  breeding  sows  old  enough 
to  be  termed  hogs,  but  his  fattening  stock  is 
sometimes  in  the  pork  barrel  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  wild  hog  weans  her  young. 

Sometime  since  I  read  a  letter  in  an  agricul- 
tural paper  from  a  farmer  in  Tennessee,  who 
had  such  a  fine  litter  of  pigs  that  he  thought 
their  weights  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public. 
They  were  not  quite  four  years  old,  and  aver- 
aged over  250  lbs.  each.  Those  were  hogs.  But 
as  long  as  my  pigs  will  weigh  more  than  that 
at  eight  or  nine  months,  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  them  the  indignity  of  speaking  of  them  as 
hogs.  I  do  not  know  at  what  particular  period 
in  his  histoiy  a  pig  ceases  to  be  a  pig  and  be- 
comes a  hog.  A  sheep  is  a  lamb  until  it  is  a 
year  old,  even  though  i*  weighs  150  lbs.  Mr. 
Sheldon's  Shorthorn  that  weigh  rt  1,200  lbs.  be- 
fore it  was  a  year  old,  would  be  called  a  calf. 
It  is  so  with  pigs.  Our  modern  breeds  are 
larger,  or  at  least  heavier,  at  six  months, 
than  mai.y  of  the  old-fashioned  "hogs"  were, 
at  two  years.  Siuce  these  improvements  in  the 
early  maturity  aud  fattening  qualities  of  the 
breeds  of  swine  have  taken  place,  all  the  Eng- 
lish agricultural  writers  have  dropped  the  term 
hog.  In  England,  it  is  "  Youatt  on  the  Pig," 
not  "  Youatt  on  the  Hog,"  as  the  American  edi- 
tor styles  the  book.  Richardson  wrote  of  the 
pig,  not  of  the  hog;  aud  so  does  Darwin  in  his 
recent  scientific  work  on  "Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication."  I  do  not  think  he  once 
uses  the  word  hog,  as  applied  to  the  domestic 
pig,  in  the  whole  book;  and  he  certainly  will 
be  regarded  as  good  authority. 

Dr.  Johnson,  iu  his  Dictionary,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definition :  "Swine.  A  hog;  a  pig.  A 
creature  remarkable  for  stupidity  and  uasliness," 
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This  may  have  been  true  in  his  time.  But  a 
modern  well-bred  pig  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  if 
not  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  intelligent  of 
our  domestic  animals.  Let  his  hoggish  name 
cease  with  his  hoggish  nature. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  "  Swine  Breeder's  As- 
sociation" has  been  formed  in  Illinois.  It  is 
certainly  needed.  Our  Agricultural  Societies 
pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  swine. 
They  often  appoint  judges  that  do  not  know  a 
Berkshire  from  an  Essex,  and  are  just  as  likely 
to  give  a  prize  to  a  grade  as  to  a  thorough-bred. 


Cutting  up  the  Tore  Quarter  of  Beef. 


There  are  a  great  number  of  beeves  killed  for 
the  use  of  those  who  live  in  the  country,  and  this 
is  usually  done  either  by  country  butchers,  or 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  The  object  in  cut- 
ting up  seems  to  be  to  get  the  meat  into  pieces 
that  can  be  conveniently  salted,  boiled,  or  cut 
up  for  frying.  Now  there  are  pieces  peculiarly 
adapted  to  roasting  or  baking,  others  fitted  for 
corning,  others  out  of  which  stakes  may  be  cut ; 
and  whether  the  meat  is  to  be  sold  in  pieces  to 
suit  customers,  or  cut  up  for  family  use,  it  is 
important  that  there  should  be  (so  to  speak)  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  bone  to  meat,  so 
that  we  shall  not  have  pieces  of  bone  with  little 


The  fore  quarter  should  be  cut  about  as  fol- 
lows :    First,  a  cut  is  made  from  the  outside, 
crossing  all  the  ribs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and 
severing  the  whole  quarter 
in  two,    apparently,  nearly 
equal  parts,  as  seen  in  figure 
1.    This  cut  may  be  made 
to  cross  the  7th  or  8th  rib, 
and  then   the  quarter  may 
be  cut  across  the  other  way; 
or,  after  making  the  first  cut  iff 


Cut  in  the  way  here  indicated,  every  piece 
contains  more  or  less  bone,  except  the  sticking 
piece.     The  proportion  may  easily  be  judged 


Fig.  1.— -POKE  QUARTER  OF  BEEF. 

or  no  meat,  and  pieces  of  meat  without  their 
share  of  bone,  which,  indeed,  is  often  taken  out. 
After  the  beef  is  slaughtered  and  dressed,  the 
carcass  is  cut  in  two,  an  ax  or  cleaver  being 
chiefly  used ;  and  it  is  so  cut  that  the  spines  of 
the  backbone  are  left  alternately  on  either  side. 
The  side-i  are  handled  and  transported,  whole, 
or  cut  in  halves,  according  to  the  weight  and 
size  of  the  animal.  When  divided,  the  cut  is 
?nade  just  back  of  the  last  rib,  as  in  figure  1. 


through,  each  part  may  be 
divided  at  the  7th  or  8th  rib. 
The  rib  roasting  pieces  are 
cut  from  the  piece  contain- 
ing the  backbone,  following 
the  ribs.  The  choicest  piece 
contains  the  second  and 
third,  or  second,  third,  and 
fourth  ribs,  counting  from 
the  rear.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  engraving 
indicate  that  the  first  three  ribs  are  cut  for  one 
large  roasting  piece  (A),  the  next  three  for 
another  (B),  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  for  the 
next  (0).  The  broad,  flat  piece  (D),  which  con- 
tains the  ends  of  the  ribs  is  called  the  plate  piece, 
and  with  the  one  cut  from  it  containing  the  car- 
tilaginous and  bony  connections  between  the 
ribs  and  the  breast-bone,  and  called  the  navel 
piece,  is  used  for  corning.  The  plate  piece  of 
a  very  fat  steer  is  shown  in 
fig.  3,  and  fig.  4  represents 
the  navel  piece  from  the 
same  animal.  Used  fresh, 
these  pieces  are  excellent 
for  stewing,  and  pretty 
good  for  boiling  for  soup. 
After  removing  the  first, 
second,  and  third-cut  rib 
roasting  pieces  from  the  up- 
per half  of  the  quarter,  the 
rest  is  cut  at  right  angles  to 
the  backbone,  into  as  many 
pieces  as  is  desirable.  Those 
cuts,  containing  ribs,  are  call- 
ed chuck-rib  pieces  (F,  fig. 
1),  in  the  vicininty  of  New 
York,  and  we  believe  New 
York  nomenclature  is  be- 
coming quite  generally  ac- 
cepted. The  neck  cuts  (O, 
fig.  1),  are  called  first,  second, 
and  third  neck  pieces.  These 
are  for  soup,  stewing,  or 
corning,  and  are  also  used 
by  the  Bologna  sausage 
makers  in  our  large  cities. 
Figure  2  shows  the  cut  made 
in  dividing  the  rib  roasting 
pieces  from  the  chuck-rib 
and  neck  pieces,  seen  togeth- 
er in  figure  1.  The  leg  (H, 
fig.  1),  or  that  part  of  it 
which  is  anatomically  the 
forearm,  is  called  the  shin, 
or  shin  of  beef,  fig.  5,  and 
is  cut  off  following  the  dot- 
ted line  above,  but  avoiding 
the  brisket,  (7,  fig.  1,)  which 
lies  beneath  it.  The  shin  is  an  excellent  soup 
piece,  one  of  the  very  best,  especially  for 
soup  stock,  and  the  brisket  is  generally  corned. 
The  piece  marked  K,  in  figure  1,  is  the  cross- 
rib,  an  excellent  common  piece  for  almost  any 
purpose.  In  front  of  the  cross-rib  lies  the  shoul- 
der clod  and  sticking  piece,  not  separated.  This 
is  rather  a  large  piece,  aud  is  cut  up  for  corning, 
soup,  or  stewing  pieces.  The  thick  piece  contain- 
ing the  shoulder  joint  is  a  favorite  soup  piece. 


Fig.  2. — RIB,   CHUCK-RIB  AND  NECK  PIECES. 

of  by  the  outline  of  the  frame  in  figure  1. 
When  chuck-rib  roasting  pieces  are  cut  in  the 
market,  the  shoulder-blade  is  usually  cut  out, 
and  a  slice  of  nice  fat  laid  and  skewered  in. 


Fig.  3. — PLATE  PIECE. 

With  this  description  we  think  no  one  should 
have  any  difficulty  in  cutting  up  a  fore  quarter 
of  beef  very  neatly.     The  tools  needed  are  a 


4. — NAVEL  PIECE. 

good  knife  and  steel,  a  butcher's  saw,  or  a  good, 
fine-toothed  cross-cut  wood-saw,  and  a  cleaver, 
or  light  ax.    It  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  that 


Fig.  5.— -SHIN  OF  BEEF. 

following  this  general  system,  the  pieces  may 
be  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal,  and  the  use  they  are  wanted  for. 


Warm  House  Walls. 


It  makes  us  almost  shiver  to  ride  by  the  flim- 
sy shells  erected  for  dwelling  houses  nowadays, 
in  many,  if  not  all  of  the  rapidly  growing  sub- 
urbs of  New  York,  aud  the  adjacent  cities. 
The  same  faulty  structure  is  to  be  found  more 
or  less  all  over  the  country.  We  are  building 
our  wooden  dwellings  with  too  light  foundations, 
with  too  cheap  walls,  and  with  too  thin  floors. 
Thus,  while  a  house  is  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 
and  a  sort  of  wind-break,  the  cold  penetrates, 
the  rain  drives  in  and  wets  the  walls,  and  the 
plastering  cracks,  water  freezes  on  cold  nights, 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  great,  and  discom- 
fort and  colds  in  the  head  prevail.  The  walls 
referred  to  are  simply  weather-boarded  and 
lath-and-plastered  upon  studs  set  16  inches 
apart.  There  are  several  ways  of  making  them 
very  comfortable.  1st. — They  may  be  filled  in 
with  brick  laid  flat  in  a  cheap  poor  mortar,  and 
this  when  4-inch  studs  are  used,  fills  the  entire 
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space  between  the  clapboards  and  the  plaster- 
ing. 2d. — rNearly  as  efficient  a  filling  is  made 
by  laying  the  bricks  upon  their  edges.  This  is 
a  good  deal  cheaper,  but  they  must  be  more 


Fig.  1. — DIAGONAL  BOAHDING  AND   SHEATHING. 

carefully  laid,  and  good  mortar  used.  3d. — The 
practice  of  back-plastering  has  been  for  some 
time  in  yogue.  This  consists  in  tacking  laths 
in  the  middle  between  the  studs  and  laying  a 
rough  but  tight  plaster  coat  upon  them.  This 
is  cheaper  than  a  brick  filling,  and  more  rapidly 
applied.  It  has  not  the  same  weight,  which  is 
useful  in  settling  the  house  firmly  upon  its  foun- 
dation, and  in  stiffening  it  against  high  winds. 
Still  the  house  is  made  a  good  deal  stiffer  by 
back-plastering.  4th. — A  better  plan  than  either 
of  these  is  what  is  called  "  Diagonal  boarding 
and  sheathing."  This  is  represented  in  fig.  1,  and 
consists  of  first  nailing  cheap  hemlock  boards 
diagonally  upon  the  studs,  and  covering  them 
with  sheathing-felt  or  tarred-paper  nailed  on 
horizontally,  each  course  lapping  an  inch  upon 
the  one  beneath.  The  boards  are  not  nailed  on 
diagonally  to  give  additional  strength  and 
stiffness  to  the  frame  from  their  bracing  posi- 
tion, for  the  frame  would  be  just  as  stiff  if  they 
were  nailed  horizontally.  If  in  the  latter  posi- 
tion, however,  cracks  would  often  interfere  with 
nailing  on  the  siding.  It  is  of  some  consequence 
to  have  good  felt  or  paper,  and  the  best  lias  a 
less  quantity  of  tar  than  roofing-felt.  "We  no- 
tice the  growing  use  of  felt-sheathing  without 
the  diagonal  boarding,  it  being  nailed  directly 
on  the  studs.  This  is,  of  course,  better  than 
nothing,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  boarding  and 
sheathing.  In  putting  on  the  boards  it  is  most 
convenient  to  give  them  a  slant  of  45  degrees, 
and  all  on  one  side  have  nearly  the  same  slant. 
The  idea  of  their  being  useful  as  bracing  the 
building  being  a  deceptive  one,  carpenters  some- 
times put  them  on  to  slant  upward  towards  the 
corners  on  all  sides,  which  is  useless. 

There  is  a  style  of  cheap  wall  sometimes  built 
which  is  very  comfortable  if   not  handsome. 


Fig.  2.    CONCRETE  FILLING.    Fig.  o.  WATTLED  WALL. 

The  studs  are  placed  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
clapboards  nailed  on  as  usual,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  filled  with  coarse  concrete,  made 
with  a  portion  of  hydraulic  cement,  boards  be- 
ing nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  studs,  as  shown 
in  figure  2.  When  the  concrete  is  stiff  enough 
to  staud,  the  boards  are  removed,  and  the  sur- 


face scratched  to  receive  a  coat  of  plastering. 
There  is  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  wall  which  we 
have  known  as  "Wattled  wall,"  which  is  made 
by  filling  in,  between  studs  set  wide  apart,  with 
split  sticks,  cut  so  as  to  wedge  firmly  between 
the  studs.  Upon  these,  coarse  mortar  is  spread, 
and  the  outside  is  finished  with  a  coat  of  ce- 
ment floated  on  smoothly,  covering  the  studs, 
while  inside  it  is  simply  plastered.     (See  fig.  3.) 

These  two  plans  are  particularly  applicable 
to  outbuildings,  such  as  smoke-houses,  fowl- 
houses,  hog-houses,  and  the  like,  but  very  warm 
dwellings  might  be  constructed  cheaply  on  the 
same  principle.  In  the  structure,  such  buildings 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  which  a  wood- 
en frame  is  filled  in  with  stone  or  concrete  of 
some  kind.  These  are  sometimes  built  in  imi- 
tation of  European  cottages,  and  if  the  fram- 
ing is  arranged  with  some  care,  may  be  very 
ornamental.     The  style  is  shown  in  figure  4. 

When  the  inner  plastering  is  put  directly  upon 
stone  or  brick,  or  thin  concrete  walls,  moisture 
is  almost  sure  either  to  strike  through  or  to  de- 
posit upon  the  inside,  hence  it  is  usual  to  "  fur 
off"  for  plastering.  Any  means  by  which  the 
wall  ma)'  be  made  hollow  will  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty. In  laying  concrete,  half-inch  boards  may 
be  set  perpendicularly,   three   or   four  inches 

r 


Fig.  4. — EXPOSED  FRAME  STONE  WALL. 


apart  in  the  walls,  and  drawn  up  as  the  wall 
rises.  This  will  entirely  obviate  any  difficulty 
from  moisture  on  the  inside. 


Maple  Sugar  Making.— 2d  Article. 

BY  W.    I.   CHAMBERLAIN,   HUDSON,   O. 

The  article  in  February  concluded  with  the 
tapping  of  the  trees.  If  the  day  has  been  a  good 
one,  many  of  the  buckets  at  the  trees  first  tap- 
ped will  be  full,  and  it  will  be  well  to  commence 

Gathering  Sap. — Take  the  stone-boat  sled 
(fig.  5,  Feb.),  put  on  three  barrels  or  casks,  a 
tunnel  made  to  fit  the  barrel  and  not  rock, — and 
a  tin  pail  holding  sixteen  quarts.  One  pail  is 
better  than  two,  unless  the  trees  are  scattered 
far  from  where  the  sled  can  go.  There  should 
be  a  strainer  in  the  tunnel.  This  should  be  of 
the  shape  shown  in  figure  2,  and  made  of  thin, 
coarse,  white  muslin,  stitched  around  a  wire 
hoop  at  top  and  bottom.  The  top  wire  should 
fit  tightly  over  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  and  be 
pressed  down  over  the  outside  of  it  about  an 
inch,  so  as  to  hold  the  strainer  in  place.  The 
bottom  wire  should  be  small  enough  to  keep 
the  strainer  from  touching  the  sides  of  the  tun- 
nel, else  the  sap  cannot  run  through  rapid- 
ly. The  strainer  should  be  so  short  that  the 
bottom  of  it  will  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel,  for  this  too  would  obstruct  the  flow  of 
sap.    The  strainer  is  to  keep  out  from  the  bar- 


rels dirt  or  flies  that  may  have  got  into  the  sap, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  loose  flaky  ice  often 
found  in  sap  from  clogging  the  tunnel.  The 
ice  may  be  thrown  away,  as  it  is  of  little  value. 


Fig.  1. — HOW  TO  EMPTY  SAP. 

Select  a  good  road  through  the  grove  so  as  to 
bring  the  sled  as  near  each  tree  as  practicable. 
There  is  but  one  right  way  to  empty  the  sap 
from  the  bucket  into  the  pail.  If  you  are  not 
used  to  the  work,  probably  you  will  set  the  pail 
on  the  ground,  take  off  the  bucket  cover  and 
throw  it  down,  take  the  bucket  from  the  spile 
with  both  hands  and  empty  it,  hang  the  bucket, 
stoop  for  the  cover,  and  finally  stoop  again  for 
the  pail.  If  the  pail  does  not  stand  on  level 
ground,  the  sap  will  run  over,  and  if  the  cover 
is  wet,  dirt  will  stick  to  it  and  fall 
into  the  pail.  The  right  way  is 
this.  Staud  facing  the  tree,  with 
the  bucket  in  line  between  it  and 
yourself.  Hold  the  pail  in  your 
left  hand,  take  the  cover  with 
your  right  hand,  and  place  it  up  under  the 
left  arm  above  the  elbow.  Now  hold  the 
pail  close  to  the  left  of  the  bucket,  grasp  the 
rim  of  it  firmly  with  j-our  right  hand,  and  turn 
the  bucket  gently  on  the  spile,  as  on  an  axle, 
until  the  sap  is  all  out.  Then  let  the  bucket 
back  to  its  place,  and  put  on  the  cover.  (See  fig. 
1.)  The  bucket  is  not  removed  from  the  spile,  no 
sap  is  wasted,  no  dirt  sticks  to  the  cover,  your 
backbone  is  not  bent,  and  one  hand  empties  the 
sap  far  more  easily  and  quickly  than  both.  In 
gathering,  if  you  find  a  large  bucket  only  half 
full,  and  near  to  it  a  small  one  overflowing, 
change  them.  Much  sap  can  be  saved  by  a  little 
care  in  changing  the  buckets  where  necessary. 
When  3'our  barrels  are  full,  and  you  go  to 
empty  them,  be  careful  to  drive  close  to  the 
ends  of  the  skids.  These  are  straight  poles,  or 
3x4  scantlings,  fastened  at  the  upper  end  to  the 
store-trough,  and  at  the 
lower  end  to  a  timber  at 
right  angles  with  them, 
and  high  enough  to  bring 
them  just  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  sled-rave, 
as  shown  last  month  in 
the  engraving  on  page  59. 
i  The  skids  should  be  just 
gz  long  euough  to  let  the 
—    barrels  roll  once   and   a 

Fig.  3.-DIFPER.  half    oycl.    and    bl.;ng    tl)0 

bung-holes  down.  Or  if  the  top  of  the  store- 
trough  or  vat  is  low  enough,  the  skids  may  be 
so  short  as  merely  to  let  the  barrels  roll  half 
over.  At  any  rate  the  skids  should  not  be  steep, 
not  more  than  fifteen  degrees,  or  the  barrels  will 
roll  too  hard  for  one  man  to  unload  easily. 
If  there  is  any  mud  on  the  barrels  remove  U 
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before  they  are  stirred,  for  if  it  gets  into  the  sap 
in  emptying,  it  cannot  be  strained  out.  Indeed, 
if  the  road  is  very  muddy,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
tight  sled  bottom  below  the  barrel  rack. 

About  two  feet  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
store-trough,  a  strainer-cloth  should  be  tacked 
tightly  to  its  sides  and  bottom  by  strips  of  lath, 
and  should  be  stretched  across  the  trough  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  lower  end  of  the  vat  is 
only  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  upper  end. 
This  gives  the  sap  a  gentle  motion  through  the 
strainer,  permits  the  fine,  heavy  dirt  to  settle, 
strains  out  everything  at  all  coarse,  and  drains 
the  trough  after  you  have  stopped  putting  in 
sap.  The  lower  store-trough  (in  the  sugar- 
house)  is  arranged  in  the  same  way,  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  cleanliness. 

As  soon  as  the  first  sled-load  of  sap  is  in  the 
upper  vat,  aud  has  settled  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  faucets  are  opened  and  it  is  run  down  into 
the  boiling-pans,  and  as  soon  as  it  covers  the 
bottom  of  these,  one  man  should  commence 
boiling.  The  most  careful  and  capable  hand 
should  take  this  work, — usually  the  owner  of 
the  sugar-works.  The  wood  should  be  well 
crossed  in  the  "arch,"  and  not  permitted  to 
pack  down  and  keep  the  air  and  flame  from  cir- 
culating freely.  It  may  pack  down  so  that  no 
heat  shall  reach  the  front  pan.  One  should  not 
be  satisfied  unless  the  sap  is  foaming  and  tum- 
bling all  over  the  pans.  Scum  (like  suds),  will 
rise  and  float  to  the  edges  and  corners,  and 
should  be  skimmed  away  often.  It  may  be  saved, 
cooled,  skimmed,  and  settled,  and  put  into  a 
barrel  with  half  its  bulk  of  rain-water,  and  a 
little  vinegar  or  "mother."  In  a  year  it  will 
be  quite  good  vinegar. 

If  the  sap  is  inclined  to  boil  over,  a  bit  of  lard 
as  large  as  a  small  pea,  will  keep  it  down  for 
two  hours,  and  not  injure  the  flavor  of  the  syrup. 
Do  not  split  wood  in  the  shed  near  the  arch 
without  closing  the  door,  or  the  dirt  and  chips 
will  fly  into  the  boiling  sap. 

If  you  have  not  the  self-feeders  (fig.  4,  Feb. 
No.)  you  must  use  great  care  not  to  let  the  sap 
boil  too  low.  You  go  out,  perhaps,  to  help  un- 
load, or  to  change  buckets  according  to  the  run- 
ning capacity  of  the  trees,  and  come  back  to 
find  the  sap  boiled  to  syrup  and  just  ready  to 
burn.  Do  not,  however,  keep  the  pans  too  full. 
The  less  sap  there  is  in  a  pan,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  faster  does  it  evaporate.  Not  merely 
a  larger  fraction  of  the  quantity  in  the  pan,  but 
a  greater  absolute  amount, — more  gallons. 

It  is  best  to  "  syrup  off,"  often.  A  barrel  of  sap 
makes  a  gallon  of  syrup,  thick  enough  to  strain, 
cool,  and  settle  before  clarifying,  which,  when 
cool,  will  weigh  10  lbs.  When  you  have  enough 
boiled  in  for  six  or  eight  gallons  of  syrup,  and 
it  is  boiled  to  about  an  inch  deep  in  each  pan, 
slacken  the  fire  a  little,  and  dip  all  you  can  safe- 
ly, into  the  front  pan,  and  supply  its  place  with 
as  much  cold  sap.  Boil  that  in  the  front  pan 
until  it  will  drop  from  the  edge  of  the  dipper 
in  drops  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  Then, 
if  you  have  a  car  (fig.  5,  Feb.  No.),  draw  the 
pan  up  two  inches  and  roll  it  to  the  front,  away 
from  the  fire,  lower  one  end  two  inches  and  dip 
or  pour  off  the  syrup  at  your  leisure,  aud  run  it 
into  a  twenty-gallon  cask  through  the  strainer 
(fig.  2).  If  you  have  no  car,  slacken  the  fire  a 
little,  and  dip  off  the  syrup  as  low  as  practica- 
ble with  a  flat-edged  two-quart  dipper  (fig.  3). 
Have  a  pail  of  cold  sap  at  hand,  mid  when  you 
have  dipped  as  low  as  it  13  sale  to  do,  turn  in 
the  cold  sap.  Or  if  you  wish  all  the  syrup  out, 
dip  out  all  but  a  pailful,  and  then  two  men  can 
easily  lift  off  the  pan,  pour  out  the  syrup  at  one 
corner,  turn  in  a  pail  of  sap  and  put  the  pan  in 


its  place  again.  "When  the  cask  is  full  it  should 
be  removed  to  the  dwelling  house,  put  on  a 
bench  and  left  for  twelve  hours  to  settle. 

It  is  best  to  "  syrup  off"  as  often  as  once  in 
ten  gallons.  The  syrup  is  better,  there  is  less 
risk  of  burning,  and  it  boils  faster  if  the  pans 
are  only  partly  full  of  syrup. 

For  clarifying,  a  small  sheet-iron  pan,  similar 
to  those  at  the  sugar-house,  is  used.  It  is  about 
2  ft.  long,  l'|3  ft.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep.  This  is 
set  on  top  of  the  cooking  stove,  and  the  syrup 
filled  in  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  If  proper 
care  has  been  taken  in  gathering  and  boiling, 
the  syrup,  after  settling  in  the  cask,  will  draw 
off  as  clear,  and  almost  as  light  colored  as 
strained  honey.  It  is  common,  however,  to 
clarify  it  with  milk  or  beaten  eggs,  or  both  to- 
gether. Eggs  make  lighter-colored  syrup,  but 
injure  the  maple  flavor;  hence  it  is  best  to  use 
milk.  A  pint  of  it  will  clarify  ten  gallons  of 
syrup.  The  proper  quantity  of  milk  should  be 
stirred  into  the  syrup  when  it  is  first  put  over 
the  stove.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  the  milk, 
with  the  impurities,  will  rise  to  the  surface  in  a 
thick,  dark  scum.  This  should  be  skimmed  off 
as  often  as  it  rises.  Boil  and  skim  until  a  gallon 
of  the  hot  syrup  will  weigh  10'fi  lbs.  The 
scales  and  gallon  measure  should  be  at  hand, 
and  every  mess  of  syrup  should  be  brought  to 
exactly  this  weight.  In  cooling,  it  shrinks  so 
much  that  a  gallon  when  cool,  weighs  11  lbs., 
and  this  is  standard  weight  for  maple  syrup.  If 
it  is  thicker  it  will  turn  to  sugar  badly. 

If  you  wish  to  make  sugar,  the  syrup  should 
boil  until  it  "  hairs,"  that  is,  drops  from  the  edge 
of  a  dipper  or  spoon,  and  draws  out  into  hairs 
three  or  four  inches  long.  For  cakes  it  should 
be  taken  off  and  stirred  until  it  begins  to  grain 
and  turn  light  colored,  when  it  may  be  poured 
into  tins  of  any  required  size  and  shape.  For 
grained  sugar,  the  stirring  must  be  continued 
until  the  sugar  is  nearly  dry,  when  it  may  be 
put  in  a  cask  with  a  perforated  bottom  to  finish 
drying.  It  ought  to  be  as  dry  and  white  as  good 
"  C"  coffee  sugar.  In  general,  however,  it  does 
not  pay  to  make  sugar,  except  a  few  pounds  of 
small  cakes  at  the  first  of  the  season  for  eating. 
A  limited  quantity  early  in  the  season  will 
bring  from  25  to  35  cts.  per  lb.  Later  it  will 
not  bring  more  than  18  cts.,  and  then  the  syrup, 
if  nice,  will  buy  its  weight  of  "  0  "  coffee  sugar, 
which  is  better  for  ordinary  cooking  purposes. 
Nice  maple  syrup  is  far  the  best  syrup  made  for 
buckwheat  cakes ;  and  at  tea,  with  hot  biscuit, 
it  is  better  than  honey.  One  does  not  tire  of  it 
so  soon  as  of  hone}''.  But  it  must  be  of  the  best 
quality.  There  is  as  much  difference  between 
syrup  made  as  I  have  described,  and  that  made 
from'  sap  and  water  caught  in  open  wooden 
buckets  or  troughs,  and  boiled  in  kettles  hung 
between  two  logs  by  "sweeps"  and  chains  in 
the  old  fashion,  as  there  is  between  Cauliflower 
and  Cabbage,  or  Delaware  and  fox  grapes, 
and  people  begin  to  appreciate  this  difference. 
Prime  maple  syrup,  made  as  I  have  described, 
now  brings  in  Northern  Ohio,  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  gallon,  according  to  the  time  of  making.  But 
it  must  be  strictly  first  quality,  and  in  order 
to  have  it  thus,  three  things  must  be  observed  : 

First. — T7ie  sap  must  be  kept  clean.  . .  .Second. 
— It  must  be  kept  cool  and  sweet  until  it  is  boiled, 
and  in  order  to  have  this, ...  .Third. — It  must 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  runs,  and 
boiled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  can  guard  against  sour  sap  in  several 
ways.  When  cakes  of  ice  form  in  the  buckets 
they  should  not  be  thrown  out  (though  there  is 
little  sweetness  in  them),  for  they  keep  the  sap 
from  souring  as  long  as  they  remain  unmelted. 
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4. — BUCKET   IN- 
VERTED. 


It  even  pa}'S  to  gather  a  quantity  of  this  ice  to 
put  into  the  vat  if  the  day  is  warm.     The  most 
of  the  sap  should  be  kept  covered  tightly  in  the 
outer  vat.     The  one  in  the  sugar-house  is  warm- 
ed by  heat  from  the  arch,  and  by  steam  from  the 
boiling,  and  the  sap  will  tend  to  sour.     Again, 
after  each  "run,"  the  vats,  strainers  and  barrels 
should   be  scalded.     We  usually  have  two  or 
three  days,  sometimes  a  week,  of  freezing  nights 
and  warm  days,  when  the  sap  runs  well.     Then 
it  rains  or  snows  or  freezes  solid  for  as  long  a 
time.     The  consecutive  days  of  sap  weather  be- 
fore the  storms  and  freezing,  are  termed  a  run. 
When  there  are  indications  that  the  run  is  over, 
barrels,  vats,  strainers,  pails  and  boilers  should 
be  left  sweet  and  clean.     The  vats  and  strainers 
should  always  be  scalded.     If  the  spiles  begin 
to  sour  they  should  be  brought  in  and  thor- 
oughly boiled  out  in  water  in  one  of  the  pans. 
The  buckets  can  be  most  conveniently  scalded 
by  taking   a  barrel  of 
boiling    water    on    the 
sled,  going  through  the 
woods,  bringing  twenty 
buckets    to     the     sled, 
scalding  and  returning 
them  to  the  trees  bot- 
tom side  upwards.  Two 
men  in  three-quarters  of 
a    day  will    scald    500 
buckets  and  spiles,  and 
it  pays  over  and  over 
again     for     the    work. 
Some  seasons  the  buck- 
ets and  spiles  should  be 
scalded     three      times, 
twice  during    the   sea- 
son, and   once   at    its  close.     Usually,   by   the 
time    the    buckets    need    scalding    the    holes 
need  reaming  out,  or  the  trees  retapping.     The 
reaming  is  done  witli  a  curved-lipped  bit  s | ls- 
inch   in  diameter.     If  the  trees  are  small  and 
tapped  every  year  it  is  not  wise  to  bore  a  second 
hole.    Reaming  the  old  one  answers  the  purpose. 
If  the  buckets  are  not  sour,  it  is  well  to  invert 
them  at  the  last  gathering  of  the  run.    The  buck- 
et is  not  removed  from  the  spile,  but  inverted  on 
it,  and  left  inclining  from  the  tree  at  an  angle  of 
about  25  degrees  (as  in  fig.  4).     This  drains  it, 
and  the  frost  and  wind  make  it  sweet  and  clean. 
The  cover  should  be  laid  on  a  clean  root,  if 
placed  upon  the  ground  the  dirt  may  freeze  to  it. 
The   sap    should    be    gathered    as  soon   as 
possible   after   it  runs,  and    boiled    soon   and 
rapidly,  even  if  it  requires  night  boiling.   Night- 
boiling  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  seem.    A  bunk 
is  built  in  one  corner  of  the  sugar-house,  three 
feet  high,  with  straw-bed,  pillows  and  buffalo- 
robe  or  blankets;  and  two  men  divide  the  night, 
one  boiling  while  the  other  sleeps.  You  will  sleep 
soundly  after  gathering   thirty   barrels  of  sap. 
The  Profits. — The  expense  of  fitting  up  a 
"camp"  of  500  trees  with  buckets,  spiles,  cov- 
ers, vats,  etc.,  including  a  decently  good  sugar- 
house  and  shed,  need  not  much  exceed  $500,  or 
$1  to  the  tree.     In  a  favorable  j-ear,  good  trees 
will  yield  fifty  cents  worth  of  syrup,  which,  is 
good  interest.     The  buckets  and  fixtures  will 
last  thirty  years  or  more,  if   cared  for.     The 
fuel  of  the  kind  I  have  described  answers  the 
purpose  well,  if  housed,  and  costs  little.     The 
work  can  be  performed  by  the  usual  force,  and 
comes   at  a   time  when  not  much  other  profit- 
able work  can  be  done,  at  least  on  a  dairy  farm. 
If  a  man  has  500  good  maple  trees,  growing 
close  together,  say  on  six  or   eight   acres,  with 
the  other  trees  mostly  cut  out,  this  piece  of 
ground  will  probably  net  him  more  than  any 
other  of  equal  size  on  his  farm.  The  most  impor- 
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tant  directions  may  be  briefly  stated  again,  thus : 
First. — Use  tin  buckets,  hang  them  on  the 
trees  and  cover  them. . .  .Second. — Use  maple 
spiles,  turned,  bored,  and  notched  in  three 
places.  ..  .Third. — Use  great  care  to  keep  dirt 

out,  and  strain,  settle,  and  skim  thoroughly 

Fourth. — Gather  often,  and  keep  the  sap  cool 
and  sweet Fifth. — Scald  vats,  strainers,  buck- 
ets and  spiles  when  they  show  the  least  signs  of 

souring Sixth. — Use  refuse  wood,  and  house 

it  during  the  dry  fall  weather.  ..  .Seventh. — 
Scald,  wash  and  wipe  all  the  vessels,  and  put 
up  neatly  all  the  fixtures  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  lock  the  sugar-house  door,  and  every- 
thing will  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice. 


Fish  and  Muck  Compost. 

BY  AN  OLD  SEED  GROWER. 


To  prepare  fish  and  muck  compost,  commence 
with  three  shovels  of  swamp  muck,  and  spread 
it  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  if  for  a  small  heap 
of  a  few  barrels  of  fish  pomace,  or  in  a  long 
heap  for  a  large  quantity ;  then  beat  the  fish 
fine  and  scatter  one  shovelful  over  the  muck, 
and  so  continue  alternately  until  all  is  mixed, 
leaving  the  heap  cone-shaped.  In  about  a  week 
the  heap  will  begin  to  heat,  and  should  be  turn- 
ed and  mixed,  commencing  at  one  side  and 
making  all  fine  with  the  back  of  the  shovel. 
In  a  week  or  ten  days  more,  it  should  be  turned 
again.  In  three  weeks  it  will  be  fine  and  fit 
for  use.  It  may  be  kept  until  wanted  to  be  used, 
but  will  require  further  turning  if  it  continues 
to  heat.  The  muck  should  be  damp  when 
mixed,  or  it  will  not  heat  sufficiently.  Peruvian 
guano  and  muck,  or  earth,  should  be  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  six  to  one  of  guano.  It  does 
not  heat,  but  requires  the  same  turning  and 
mixing  as  fish  and  muck.  A  handful  of  either 
in  the  hill  is  about  the  quantity  generally  used, 
but  of  the  fish  compost,  more  is  required  than 
of  the  guano — -as  much  as  can  be  held  in  the 
hand  with  the  palm  uppermost  and  the  fingers 
spread.  If  thrown  into  the  hole  in  a  heap,  it 
should  be  spread  before  being  covered,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  destroying  the  seed,  which  never 
should  be  planted   directly  upon  it. 


Cultivation  of  the  Castor  Bean. 


Numerous  correspondents  in  the  Southern 
States  are  making  inquiries  concerning  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Castor  Bean,  and  though  there 
are  several  articles  upon  the  subject  in  the 
back  volumes,  we  suppose  that  to  man}'  these 
are  not  readily  accessible,  and  we  here  give  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  matter.  The  plant,  Ricinus 
communis,  is  a  native  of  India,  is  a  perennial  30 
or  40  feet  high  in  subtropical  countries,  but  in 
cooler  latitudes  it  is  cultivated  as  an  annual.  It 
will  grow  and  even  perfect  a  portion  of  its  6eed 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  and  farther  north, 
but  it  can  only  be  cultivated  with  profit  in  the 
warmer  States.  In  Illinois  it  is  stated  that  the 
yield  for  the  past  two  )'ears  has  averaged  only  9 
bushels  to  the  acre,  (though  it  has  been  more 
than  this  in  former  years),  while  in  Texas  it  is 
from  50  to  00  bushels.  Land  that  is  capable  of 
producing  a  good  crop  of  corn,  is  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Castor  Bean;  it  is  thoroughly 
plowed  and  harrowed,  and  marked  out  with 
furrows  at  G  feet  apart.  At  every  tenth  row  a 
space  is  left  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  pass- 
age of  a  cart  to  collect  the  crop.  To  secure  a 
good  stand,  four  seeds  are  planted  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  furrows;  some  scald  the  seeds, 
allowing;  tham  to  remain  in  the  water  for  twelve 


hours  before  planting,  and  then  drop  two  of  the 
seeds  with  two  that  have  not  been  so  treated. 
The  scalded  ones  germinate  soonest,  and  should 
they  be  cut  down  by  frost,  the  others  will  come 
up  later  and  thus  save  replanting.  A  bushel  of 
seed  is  sufficient  for  18  or  20  acres.  The  plant- 
ing should  not  be  done  until  frosts  are  probably 
over.  When  the  plants  are  well  established,  all 
but  the  strongest  one  in  each  hill  is  removed. 
The  soil  is  to  be  kept  mellow  and  clear  of  weeds 
by  use  of  the  shovel,  plow,  or  other  implement, 
and  the  crusted  surface  is  broken  up  after  heavy 
rains.  The  clusters  or  spikes  of  beans  ripen 
unevenly,  and  they  have  to  be  collected  every 
few  days.  The  pods,  as  they  ripen,  burst,  and 
throw  the  seeds  out  with  considerable  force,  and 
to  avoid  waste,  the  spikes  must  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  they  turn  a  brown  color.  They  are  cut, 
thrown  into  the  cart,  and  carried  to  the  curing- 
house  or  popping  yard.  An  out-building  in  Vt'hich 
to  cure  the  beans,  may  be  fitted  up  with  shelves 
and  a  stove,  or  a  special  building  may  be  put  up 
for  the  purpose.  A  plan  for  one  was  given  in 
May,  1867.  Where  artificial  heat  is  used,  it  should 
not  exceed  120°.  An  open  shed  with  a  floor 
and  boards  around  the  sides  to  prevent  the  beans 
from  escaping,  is  also  used,  and  the  pods  are 
dried  without  artificial  heat.  Whatever  place 
is  used  as  a  popping  yard,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  beans  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
damp  earth,  as  well  as  to  keep  rains  from  wet- 
ting the  spikes.  After  the  beans  have  all  pop- 
ped out,  they  are  cleaned  by  being  run  through 
a  fanning-mill.  The  beans  weigh  46  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  As  the  pressing  of  the  oil  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons  who  usually  contract 
directly  with  the  growers  for  the  crop,  the  price 
of  the  beans  is  not  quoted  in  the  Market  Reports. 

•-« in    — •— 

Hauling  out  Manure.— "  W.  G.  C,"  says: 
Commence  dropping  the  heaps  two  and  a  half 
paces  from  one  side  of  the  land  to  be  manured, 
and  drop  the  heaps  five  paces  apart,  the  whole 
length.  Drop  the  next  row  five  paces  from  the 
first,  commencing  half  way  between  the  first  two 
heaps,  breaking  joints,  as  it  is  called,  and  so  con- 
tinue, until  the  whole  is  finished.  This  takes  160 
heaps  to  the  acre.  If  it  is  desired  to  manure  pret- 
ty heavily,  drop  five  heaps  from  a  one-horse  cart, 
which  will  take  32  loads  to  the  acre.  Six  heaps 
from  the  cart  take  27  loads.  Seven  heaps  23  loads. 
Eight  heaps  20  loads.  An  ox-cart  or  a  two-horse 
wagon  will  hold  one  or  two  heaps  more.  The 
quantity  required  on  an  acre  mustalwaysdepend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  manure,  the  condition 
of  the  land,  and  the  kind  of  crop  to  be  raised. 


Spreading  Manure. — In  spreading  manure, 
care  should  be  taken  to  scatter  it  evenly  over 
the  land,  breaking  to  pieces  all  large  and  hard 
lumps.  This  should  always  be  done  immedi- 
ately, or  not  more  than  half  a  day,  before  plow- 
ing, especially  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  very 
windy.  The  manure  should  be  plowed  under, 
before  it  dries  very  much,  or  loss  will  accrue. 


Plowing  and  Harrowing. — Never  plow  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  or  go  on  to  the  ground  for 
any  purpose,  when  it  is  wet  and  sticky.  Keep 
the  furrows  straight,  and,  if  possible,  reverse 
them  at  every  plowing,  so  as  to  keep  the  land 
level.  To  fill  in  furrows,  back-furrow  pretty 
widely  once  around,  and  haul  once  around 
very  wide;  this  will  generally  be  sufficient. 
Harrow  soon  after  plowing  and  before  the 
lumps,  if  any,  get  dried  hard;  twice  over  with 
the  teeth  down  and  once  with  the  back  of  the 
harrow,  will  prepare  the  land  forordinary  crops. 


Economical  Fences. 


Fig.  1. — TWO-FOOT  LOG. 


Fencing,  under  our  present  systems  of  Agri- 
culture, must  be  endured,  and  fences  must  be 
repaired,  made,  and  well  made.  In  the  older 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  were 
originally  well  wooded,  fences  made  of  split 
timber  predominate.  Where  small  wood,  like 
red  cedar,  abounds,  the  "gun  fence"  is  not  un- 
common, aud  may  be  made  to  answer  a  very 
good  purpose.  The  simple  zigzag  rail-fence  is 
economical  only  where  timber  is  most  abund- 
ant; but,  as  it 
is  the  only  easi- 
ly made  wood- 
en fence  that 
will  stand  upon 
a  bare  rock,  it 
is  necessary  to 
use  it  in  some 
places.  The 
favorite  post- 
and-rail-fence  is 
fastgoingoutof 
fashioD,  where 
labor  in  winter, 
and  timber  have 
a  ready  market,  as  they  have  almost  everywhere 
within  10  miles  of  a  railroad.  A  bungling,  un- 
skillful hand  will  waste  timber  wofully  in  split- 
ting for  posts  and  rails.  Holing  is  slow  work 
for  the  best  farm  hands  we  can  hire  now-a-days, 
and  whoever  trusts  the  job  of  sharpening  rails 
to  any  ordinary  hand,  will  be  sure  to  rue  it  if 
be  has  the  fence  to  set.  The  waste  of  timber  is 
most  obvious  in  rail-splitting  as  compared  with 
sawing.  To  illustrate  this, 
we  give  the  drawing  of  one 
end  of  an  oak  log  measur- 
ing 2  feet  in  diameter.  One 
half  of  this  is  marked  to  be 
split  into  4  triangular  rails 
about  5  inches  deep  and 
4  wide,  and  12  flat  rails 
7  inches  deep  and  3  wide,  Fi£-  %~ 28-™ch  log. 
making  24  flat  and  8  heart  rails  out  of  the  stick. 
The  other  half  is  marked  to  show  how,  after 
taking  off  the  slabs,  the  whole  stick  would  cut 
up  into  not  less  than  14  20-inch  boards,  and  at 
least  10  others.  These  would  rip  into  70  or 
more  4-inch,  ten  5-inch,  and  ten  6-inch  strips. 
The  same  log,  if  13  feet  long,  split,  would  af- 
ford, rail  material  for  125  ft.,  or  about  7l|a  rods 
of  4-rail  post-and-rail-fence ;  or,  sawed,  it  would 
make  strips  for  130  feet,  or  2  feet  less  than  8 
rods  of  fence  made  with  one  6-inch,  one  5-inch, 
and  three  4-inch  strips  capped  and  battened,  and 
leaving  twenty  to  twenty-five  4-inch  strips  over. 
We  have  no  doubt  three-quarter-inch  oak  strips, 
well  nailed  and  battened,  will  last  longer  than 
split  rails  of  the  same  wood  or  of  chestnut. 
Posts  are  another  matter;  the  greater  econ- 
omy of  sawing  or  splitting  depends  entirely 
upon  the  size  of  the  logs.  Chestnut  sticks,  6 
to  10  inches  in  diameter,  will  make  two  good 
posts  each.  An  8-inch,  half-round  post,  is  hard- 
ly largo  enough  to  hole;  but  a  10-inch,  hnlf- 
round  one  may  be  holed,  and  makes  as  good  a 
post  as  can  be  desired,  for  post-and-rail-fence. 
A  10-inch  stick  will  make  four  posts  fbi  x.  strip 
fence,  and  when  looks  are  not  set.  much  by,  are 
as  good  as  if  sawed.  For  a  post-and-rail-fence, 
split  posts  are  almost  a  necessity;  but  there  is 
no  economy  in  splitting  posts  out  of  large  logs. 
Figure  2  shows  a  2S-ineh  log,  marked  for  split- 
ting into  24  ralherthin  posts, or  for  sawing  into 
sixteen  4  x  S  pieces,  which  will  each  make  2  posts 
5x4  at  one  cud  and  3x4  the  other — 32  in  all. 
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THE  THRASHING  MACHINE  OF  NEW 
Tie  Thrashing  Machine  of  New  Mexico. 

Persons  accustomed  to  improved  plows,  mow- 
ing and  thrashing  machines,  and  other  modern 
agricultural  implements,  read  of  the  primitive 
agriculture  of  oriental  countries,  with  a  feeling 
of  pity  for  the  people  who  are  so  far  behind  the 
age.  But  few  are  aware  that  we  have  within 
our  own  territory  thousands  of  tillers  of  the  soil 
whose  agricultural  implements  and  operations 
are  as  rude  as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, where  no  improvement  has  been  made  for 
centuries.  "We  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  do- 
minions to  see  fields  plowed  with  a  crooked 
stick,  wagons  built  without  a  particle  of  iron  in 
their  whole  structure,  grain  thrashed  by  the 
tread  of  animals,  and  ground  by  rubbing  it  by 
baud  between  two  stones.  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  sends  us  a  sketch  made 
of  a  thrashing  scene  in  New  Mexico,  with  the 

following    description "In  preceding   to 

thrash,  a  ring  is  made,  and  the  earth  within 
smoothed  and  hardened ;  then  a  pile  of  shock 
wheat  is  put  into  the  centre,  and  from  this  sup- 
ply the  surface  of  the  ring  is  covered  from  four 
to  sis  inches  in  depth  with  the  wheat  straw. 
Then  the  whole  household  and  as  many  friends 
and  relations  as  they  can  call  in  to  help,  take 
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places  at  regular  intervals  outside  of  the  ring, 
into  which  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  sheep  are 
driven,  according  to  its  size.  The  sheep  are 
kept  on  a  constant  rim  by  the  shouts  and  exer- 
tions of  the  drivers,  who  relieve  one  another  at 
the  task  of  keeping  the  "machine"  in  motion. 
A  floor  of  wheat  is  tramped  out  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  hours  of  this  exercise,  then  the  pro- 
cess of  winnowing  and  cleaning  the  grain  from 
chaff,  sand  and  dirt,  follows,  and  is  carried  on 
in  fully  as  rude  a  fashion  as  is  the  thrashing." 

Asphalt  "Walks. 

■ — 
The  "Notes  from  the  Pines"  have  been 
crowded  out  both  last  month  aud  this.  To  an- 
swer several  who  have  inquired  about  making 
walks,  we  give  the  following  from  the  writ- 
er's, last  contribution:  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bors have  had  asphalt  walks  laid  by  those 
who  make  it  a  business,  and  have,  or  profess  to 
have,  a  patent  on  their  composition.  Doctor  K. 
has  been  putting  down  asphalt  walks  himself, 
and  I  have  kept  an  eye  on  the  experiment.  I 
always  thought  meanly  of  the  man,  who,  to  the 
question,  "What  wine  do  you  prefer  ?" — replied, 
"  That  which  other  people  pay  for,"  but  I  now 
think  better  of  him,  when  I  find  myself  so  fond 


of  the  experiments  which  other  people  pay  for. 
It  is  very  good  of  the  Doctor  to  try  this  experi- 
ment with  the  walks  and  tell  how  he  did  it  and 
I  felt  half  guilty  the  other  day  when  I  went,  os- 
tensibly to  make  a  friendly  call,  but  really  to 
find  out  about  his  ways  for  my  own  benefit,  and 
for  that  of  those  who  read  the  Agriculturist. 
Next  to  finding  out  a  new  or  good  "  wrinkle," 
the  Doctor  derives  the  greatest  pleasure  from 
telling  some  one  else  how  to  do  it.  This  is  the 
way  he  makes  his  walks  :  The  earth  is  exca- 
vated to  the  required  depth,  an  edging  of  bricks 
placed  on  end  is  put  down  (some  use  plank), 
and  the  earth  is  rammed  hard.  Three  parts  of 
coal  (or  gas)  tar  and  one  of  common  pitch,  are 
melted  together  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
The  composition  is  then  mixed  with  dry  sand 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  bed  of  mortar  is  mixed, 
and  the  material,  which  is  of  about  the  consist- 
ency of  mortar,  is  spread  upon  the  path  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches.  Boards  are  laid 
upon  the  surface  and  pounded  to  make  it  level ; 
a  layer  of  sand  is  then  strewn  on,  and  the  sur- 
face rolled.  The  mixture  in  a  few  days,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  thus  far  the  Doctor's 
paths  are  as  sound  as  need  be,  and  as  good  as 
the  patented  ones.  They  are  easily  kept  clean, 
pleasant  to  use,  and  no  weeds  can  grow  in  them. 
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The  California  Pitcher  Plant.— (Darling- 
tonia  Californica.) 


Among  the  many  new  plants  which  have 
been  found  by  the  explorers  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  Darlingtonia. 
It  is  strikingly  curious  in  its  appearance,  and  in 
the  structure  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  ;  but  be- 
yond all  this,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
plant,  as  commemorating  one  whom  no  botanist 
mentions  without  coupling  with  his 
name  some  endearing  expression — the  late 
Dr.  "William  Darlington,  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.  Allowing  the  engraving  to  save  us 
any  extended  description  of  the  plant, 
we  will  briefly  give  the  history  of  its 
discovery,  which  is  interesting,  as  it 
shows  how  long  plants  may  be  known 
to  science,  before  they  make  their  way 
into  collections  of  living  specimens.  In 
1842,  Mr.  J.  D.  Brackenridge,  one  of  the 
botanists  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion under  Capt.  Wilkes,  found,  near 
Shasta  Peak,  the  leaves  and  remains  of 
a  seed-pod  of  the  plant,  which  were  sent 
home  in  the  collections  of  the  expedition. 
From  these  fragments  but  little  could  be 
determined.  In  1850,  Doct.  G  W.  Hulse, 
of  New  Orleans,  in  passing  over  the  same 
localit}',  came  across  the  plant  in  flower, 
and  sent  dried  specimens  to  Doct.  Tor- 
rey,  who  determined  it  to  be  a  new 
genus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Doct.  Dar- 
lington, and  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  the  Smithsonian  Contribution 
to  Knowledge  in  1853,  accompanied  by 
a  plate  showing  its  botanical  characters. 
Every  botanist  holds  it  an  honor  to  have 
a  genus  bear  his  name,  and  Dr.  Darling- 
ton was  delighted,  that  so  rare  and  cu- 
rious a  plant  should  be  called  after  him. 
The  West  Chester  Bank  was  remarkable 
for  having  at  one  time  a  botanist  in  both 
its  President  and  Cashier.  The  interior 
of  the  banking  room  was  neatly  frescoed, 
and  over  the  door  of  the  President's 
room  was  a  painting  of  the  Darlingtonia, 
and  over  that  of  Mr.  Townsend,  the 
Cashier,  was  one  of  a  Townsendia.  The 
Doctor  had  already  had  two  other  plants 
dedicated  to  him,  which  upon  further  in- 
vestigation proved  not  to  be  good  genera, 
and  he  was  naturally  solicitous  about  the 
permanence  of  the  present  one.  We  well 
recollect  with  what  earnestness  the  old 
gentleman,  then  nearly  75,  asked,  "Do 
you  think  it  will  stand  ?"  Some  six  years 
ago,  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brewer,  then  acting 
as  botanist  to  the  California  Geological  Survey, 
found  the  Darlingtonia  and  sent  home  an 
abundance  of  seeds,  which  were  distributed 
to  various  parties.  They  germinated,  in  some 
cases,  but  the  young  plants  proved  to  be  very  shy, 
and  none  ever  attained  auy  considerable  size. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  some  living  plants  were 
sent  to  Doct.  Torrey,  which  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  several  florists,  neither  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  grow.  During  the  past 
summer,  its  successful  cultivation  was  announc- 
ed in  England,  and  the  present  winter,  plants 
were  received  from  the  same  person  who  sent  in 
the  spring.  Having  come  by  the  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  they  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Doct.  Torrey,  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  plant,  which  enables  us  to  give  the 
engraving,  as  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned,  the 
flowers  being  taken  from  the  Smithsonian  plate. 
Its  resemblance  to  our  common  Pitcher  plant 
(Sarracenia)  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  it  is  still 


more  like  one  which  grows  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  top  of  each  pitcher,  which,  when 
full  grown,  is  about  30  inches  long,  is  arched 
over,  with  the  orifice  below ;  the  curious  fish-tail- 
like appendage,  which  is  the  leaf  proper,  gives 
it  a  quaint  look.  Each  of  the  pitchers  is  twisted 
about  half  a  turn  upon  itself.  The  veining  is 
very  distinct;  near  the  top,  especially  in  the 
older  leaves,  the  pitcher  is  purplish,  with  sev- 
eral nearly  white  dots.     The  flowers,  but  one 


California  pitcher  plant— {Darlingtonia  Californica.) 

of  which  is  borne  upon  a  stem,  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  pale  purple. 


Fruit  for  the  North-west-— 1st  Article. 

BV  OUR   SPECIAL  IOWA  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Iowa  from 
New  England,  and  began  at  once  to  set  out  apple 
trees,  I  was  laughed  at  for  my  verdancy.  "Apples 
won't  do  nothing  in  Iowa," — said  my  faithless 
neighbors.  "  Why  not  ?" — I  asked.  "Oh, 'cause 
they  won't," — was  the  laconic  and  logical  reply. 
Not  being  able  to  comprehend  this  argument,  I 
continued  to  set  out  trees.  What  is  the  result? 
Simply  this:  that  my  apple  orchard  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable  and  productive  piece  of  land 
of  its  size  upon  my  farm,  and  is  already,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  furnishing  me  with  an  abund- 
ance of  delicious,  healthful  fruit.  What  think 
Iowa  farmers  to-day  of  the  practicability  of  rais- 


ing their  own  apples  ?  One  can  hardly  travel 
half  a  dozen  miles  in  any  direction  in  early 
spring,  without  seeing  as  many  loads  of  trees 
direct  from  the  nursery,  destined  for  the  farm- 
ers'orchards;  and  the  general  expression  is  "We 
will  soon  have  one  of  the  greatest  apple  pro- 
ducing States  in  the  Union."  It  has  already 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  that  with  reasonable 
care,  apples  will  succeed  admirably  through- 
out the  State ;  and  while  this  article  will  be  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  consideration  of  ap- 
ple culture,  many  of  its  suggestions  will 
be  applicable  to  the  management  of  other 
fruits  as  well.  "  We  do  not  gather  grapes 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles ;"  why 
expect  to  gather  apples  from  trees  "  short- 
ened-in"  by  cattle,  and  "root  pruned" 
by  hogs?  Why  expect  results  from 
apple  trees  so  different  from  anything 
else?  When  we  give  to  fruit  one-half 
the  attention,  and  bestow  upon  it  one-half 
the  care  we  do  upon  other  crops,  and  then 
fail,  it  will  be  time  to  charge  its  failure 
upon  the  soil  and  climate;  but,  until 
then,  let  us  not  make  either  the  scape- 
goats of  our  own  shiftlessness,  or  neg- 
ligence. Success,  then,  in  apple  culture, 
as  in  everything  else,  depends  upon  cer- 
tain conditions.  Tliese  conditions  met,  and 
we  are  sure  to  succeed.  The  climate  is 
right,  the  soil  is  right,  or  at  least  so  near- 
ly so,  as  to  make  success  attainable  in  ev- 
ery part  of  our  State ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  is  not  a  county  or  a  town- 
ship within  its  borders,  in  which  apples 
may  not  be  easily  and  profitably  raised. 
Plat  for  an  Apple  Orchard. — Any 
piece  of  ground  that  can  be  drained  so  as 
to  be  suitable  for  corn,  may  safely  be 
made  use  of  for  an  apple  orchard ;  and 
yet  I  would  prefer  oak  land,  or  rolling 
prairie,  if  I  had  it.  Not  having  such,  I 
set  my  orchard  on  the  level  prairies,  and 
have  never  seen  trees  do  better.  The  first 
step  in  starting  an  orchard  ia  a  suitable 
Preparation  of  the  Ground  to  re- 
ceive the  trees.  To  this  end,  plow  deep- 
ly in  the  fall,  and  if  the  land  is  ridgy,  or 
poor,  put  under  a  heavy  coat  of  manure, 
and  the  more  wood-ashes  (if  the  land  is 
rolling)  the  better;  if  level,  turn  wider  a 
heavy  coat  of  horse  manure,  and  set  the 
trees  us  high  as  the  natural  surface  ;  ridg- 
ing up  to  them  in  cultivating,  so  as  to 
leave  a  dead  furrow  for  drainage  be- 
tween the  rows,  at  least  two  feet  below 
the  collar  of  the  tree.  Trees  should  be 
taken  from  the  nursery  in  the  fall,  and 
"heeled-iu"  thoroughly,  in  dry,  warm  soil,  ready 
for  early  spring  setting.  Just  here,  let  me 
caution  all  to  deal  with  none  but  reliable  nur- 
serymen, who  have  reputations  which  they  can- 
not afford  to  lose.  Leave  alone  tree  peddlers.  If 
you  know  it,  don't  buy  a  tree  whose  root  has  been 
divided  and  sub-divided  until  there  is  no  vitality 
left  in  it.  One  root  for  one  tree  is  evidently  the 
design  of  nature,  and  she  has  kindly  provided 
the  means,  if  properly  used,  to  furnish  all  crea- 
tion with  whole  roots  in  abundance.  Some  slow 
growing  varieties,  like  the  Northern  Spy,  may 
endure  this  outrage  of  division  ;  but  others  of 
more  rapid  growth,  like  the  Yellow  Bellllower, 
will  not.  See  to  it,  that  you  get  trees  that  have 
been  grafted  upon  whole  roots  ;  and  while  you 
are  in  the  nursery  looking  to  this,  see  to  it,  also, 
that  you  get  trees  with  low-spreading  tops,  with 
sound,  healthy  bark,  and  a  thrifty  appearance. 
See,  too,  that  they  arc  carefully  taken  up,  with 
a  good  supply  of  fibrous  roots.    A  little  care 
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here,  'will  save  one  or  two  years'  growth  or 
the  trees,  and  a  life-long  difference  in  the 
health,  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  orchard. 
The  Best  Age  at  which  to  Set  Trees  is 
probablv,  two  or  three  years,  depending  some- 
what upon  their  growth  in  the  mirsery.  Ordi- 
narily I  like  three-year-old  trees  best,  if  proper 


care  is  exercised  in  taking  them  up,  so  as  to  get 
a  sufficiency  of  roots.  Now,  having  the  trees 
at  home,  you  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
time  and  circumstances  in  setting.  Let  the 
work  be  done  as  early  as  a  suitable  condition  of 
the  soil  will  admit,  One  of  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  early  setting  is,  that  the  tree  is  in  a 
dormant  or  sleeping  state,  and  is  better  able  to 
withstand  uninjured,  the  unnatural  shock  of  re- 
moval, exposure,  and  rough  handling.  Select, 
if  practicable,  a  cloud}',  damp  day  for  setting. 
Hare  a  bucket  of  water  along,  and  give  the  roots 
a  good  drenching  after  they  have  been  put  in 
position,  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  well 
pulverized  soil.  Be  careful  that  the  roots  lie 
naturally  in  their  places,  and  that  the  earth  be 
thoroughly  filled  in  among  them;  and  finally, 
that  the  earth  at  the  last  filling  up  be  tightly 
pressed  down  upon  them,  covering  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery. 
The  Proper  Distance  to  set  Trees. — It  is 
very  evident  that  they  should  be  set  much  closer 
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here  on  our  prairies  than  at  the  East,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  protection.  My  own  prac- 
tice is  to  set  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
apart,  depending  upon  the  habit  of  the  tree. 
Say  twenty  feet  for  such  varieties  as  the  North- 
ern Spy,  and  Red  June,  and  twenty-five  feet  for 


those  with  wide-spreading  tops  like  the  Yellow 
Bellflower.  By  close  planting,  the  trees  protect 
each  other,  both  against  wind  and  sun,  both  of 
which  are  very  severe  upon  newly  set  trees  on 
our  immense  stretches  of  prairie.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this  mutual  protection,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  orchard  be  enclosed  on  all  sides 
but  the  south,  by  some  effectual 
Wind-Breaks,  at  least  forty 
feet  from  the  outside  rows.  I  find 
for  this  purpose,  the  White  Wil- 
low, and  Cotton-wood  admirably 
adapted.  Norway  Spruce,  when 
it  can  be  had,  is  still  better ;  but 
those  first  named  answer  a  very 
good  purpose.  The  more  pro- 
tection on  the  north  and  west  of 
the  orchard,  the  better.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  it  be  hill  or 
grove.  If  we  had  hills,  or  hill- 
sides in  the  West,  as  plentifully 
as  our  neighbors  have  in  New 
England,  I  would  by  all  means 
recommend  thein  for  orchard 
plats;  but  not  having  them,  we 
must  resort  to  artificial  means  to 
secure  their  benefits;  one  of 
which  has  been  considered ;  the  other  is 
Drainage. — It  is  useless  to  talk  about  "  fruit 
in  a  frog  pond."  We  might  as  well  expect  our 
children  to  be  healthy  with  wet,  cold  feet,  the 
year  round,  as  to  expect  it  of  our  apple,  or  other 
fruit  trees.  Drainage,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, and  protection,  are  indispensable  requisites 
of  a  healthy  and  productive  orchard.  By 
following  out  the  plan  ot  ridging  up,  herein 
indicated,  and  giving  a  sufficient  outlet  to  the 
dead  furrows,  surface  drainage  may  be  secured, 
which,  on  level  ground,  answers  a  good  purpose. 

■ ■— • »»—    — .-«. 

Notes  on  New  or  Little  Known  Apples. 

ET  CHARLES  DOWNING. 

MrLO.— Syn.,  The  Doctor.— Col.  E.  C.  Frost, 
of  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  who  kindly  sent  us  speci- 
mens of  this  new  apple,  says:    "It  originated 
with  Jonathan  Bailey,  of  Milo,  Yates  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  known  as    'The  Doctor.'      Tree,  a 
very  strong,  upright  grower,  both  in  the  nur- 
sery and  orchard,  and  a  pro- 
fuse bearer  every  year ;    it 
ripens  here  in  Sept.  and  the 
forepart  of  Oct,"     As   there 
is  already  a  Doctor   apple, 
the  local  name,    "  The  Doc- 
tor," is  likely  to  lead  to  con- 
fusion, and  it  is  thought  best 
to  adopt   the   name   of  the 
town  in  which  it  originated. 
Fruit    medium   or   above, 
oblate ;  skin  whitish,  shaded, 
striped,   broken  splashes   of 
light     and     dark-rich     red, 
and    moderately    sprinkled 
with    light  dots,   a    few   of 
which  have  a  brown  center; 
stalk  very  short  and  small, 
inserted  in  a  large,  deep  cav- 
ity, yellowish;    calyx    half 
open ;  segments  short,  erect, 
the  ends  sometimes  slightly 
recurved ;  basin  large,  deep, 
very     slightly     corrugated; 
flesh  quite  white,   crisp,   tender,  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant  vinous,  subacid  flavor ;   quality  "  very 
good;"  core  medium.    September  and  October. 
Lord  Suffleld. — This  new  English  apple  is 
briefly  described  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ;  the  fruit- 


ing of  the  tree  here  last  summer,  allows  me  to 
make  a  more  extended  description.  It  is  a  prom- 
ising variety  for  market,  and  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Tree  vigorous,  somewhat  spreading, 
an  abundant  bearer;  fruit  large,  roundish,  slight- 
ly conic,  obscurely  ribbed;  skin  whitish  yel- 
low, with  sometimes  a  shade  of  red  in  the  sun, 


SOMERSET. 


sprinkled  with  a  few  gray  dots,  and  many  rather 
obscure  light  ones;  stalk  short  and  small,  in- 
serted in  large,  uneven  cavity;  calyx  closed; 
segments  short,  to  a  point;  basin  small,  corru- 
gated ;  flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy,  brisk  sub-acid  ; 
core  rather  large.  Ripens  all  of  September. 
Somerset. — The  origin  of  this  is  unknown  to 
me,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
town  of  Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  Speci- 
mens were  given  me  this  season,  and  also  a  few 
years  previous,  by  C.  L.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  who  values  it  highly  as  an  amateur  fruit,  and 
for  family  use.  It  may  be  some  old  variety  un- 
der another  name,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  elsewhere.  It  is  a  delicious  eating  apple, 
ripening  the  last  of  September  and  first  of  Octo- 
ber. Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive ;  fruit 
below  medium,  roundish,  conical ;  skin  whitish 
yellow,  -with  sometimes  a  few  nettings  of  russet, 
and  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brown  clots  ;  stalk 
of  medium  length,  s'endei-,  often  with  bracts  in- 
serted in  a  moderate  cavity;  calyx  closed;  seg- 
ments long,  narrow,  and  slight]}'  recurved; 
basin  very  small,  corrugated ;  flesh  quite  white, 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavor  ;  qual- 
ity very  good,   or    best;     core    rather    large. 


How  to  Lay  Out  a  Flower  Garden. 


SECOND  ARTICLE. 


In  the  article  last  month  we  gave  some  sim- 
ple examples  of  beds  cut  in  the  lawn.  This 
style  of  gardening  can  be  carried  out  in  a  most 
elaborate  manner.  In  England,  in  places  where 
expense  is  not  a  consideration,  the  beds  are 
replanted  three  or  four  times  a  year,  so  that 
each  season,  winter  included,  has  its  appropri- 
ate plants.  But  few  among  us  will  care  to  at- 
tempt this  elaborate  work.  We  will  not  oc- 
cupy space  with  plans,  giving  only  two  simple 
ones,  to  illustrate  the  principles  followed  in  de- 
signing them.  Whatever  the  form  of  the  gar- 
den or  that  of  the  beds  composing  it,  the  two 
sides  must  be  symmetrical  in  form,  and  in  plant- 
ing the  colors  must  be  so  arranged  that  a  bed 
of  one  color  will  be  balanced  by  another  of  the 
same  color.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  rules  are 
observed  in  the  circular  design,  fig.  1,  where  1 
is  planted  with  rose  color ;  2,  2,  4,  4,  and  8,  8,  are 
white;  3,  3,  dark  lilac;  5,  5,  blueish  lilac;  6,  6, 
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yellow  ;  7,  7,  scarlet;  9,  9,  purple.  The  planting 
here  is  done  with  various  colored  Verbenas,  ex- 
cept in  1,  where  a  rose-colored  Geranium  is  used, 
and  in  6  6,  where  the  yellow  is  a  Calceolaria. 
Moreover,  the  quieter  colors  must  be  towards 
the  center,  and  the  gay  and  positive  ones  the 
farthest  from  it.  Iu  fig.  2  is  a  design  by  the 
late  Donald  Beaton,  for  a  garden  in  a  front  yard, 
which  may  have  one  of  the  short  or  one  of  the 
long  sides  towards  the  house,  according  to  the 


Fig.  1. — CIRCULAR   DESIGN   OF   A   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

nature  of  the  locality.  In  this  plan  the  beds 
are  edged  with  box,  and  the  walks  laid  with 
light  gravel.  It  admits  of  being  planted  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  all  the  beds  may  be  used  for 
bedding  plants,  or  those  upon  the  side  may  be 
for  roses  and  other  shrubs,  while  the  smaller 
ones  ma}T  be  filled  with  flowers  in  masses. 

To  plant  even  a  simple  design  in  the  bedding 
style,  requires  a  large  number  of  plants.  Where 
there  is  a  green-house  and  a  gardener,  these  can 
be  readily  supplied,  but  if  one  has  to  purchase 
plants,  the  cost,  even  at  the  wholesale  price, 
becomes  a  serious  item.  "We  enumerate  some 
of  the  principal  ones  used  for  garden  deco- 
ration, remarking  that  the  florists'  prices  for  them 
are  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  dozen.  Geraniums  or 
Pelargoniums.  Among  those  of  the  Zonale 
class  we  have  flowers  of  the  most  intense  scar- 
let, salmon  color,  rose,  pink,  and  white.     They 


Fig.  2. — DESIGN  FOR  A  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

flourish  well  in  our  climate,  aud  a  great  show 
can  be  made  with  them.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
beautiful  tricolor  Geraniums  with  markings  of 
gold,  silver,  aud  crimson,  will  endure  our  hot 


suns.  Verbenas  are  among  the  most  popular 
bedding  plants,  and  give  a  great  range  of  colors, 
from  white  to  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  and 
purple.  Petunias.  Only  the  single  sorts  should 
be  used  for  bedding;  named  sorts  may  be  had 
of  florists,  or  they  may  be  grown  from  the  seed 
like  annuals.  Lobelias  give  us  pure  white,  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  blues.  The  plants  are  of 
low  growth,  and  in  ribbon  planting  should  oc- 
cupy the  outside  lines.  S7irubby  Calceolarias, 
though  they  give  crimson  and  other  colors,  are 
valued  in  bedding  for  furnishing  bright- yellow 
flowers.  These  are  the  leading  plants  grown 
for  their  flowers,  besides  which  we  have  a  num- 
ber used  for  the  ornamental  character  of  their 
foliage.  Among  the  most  popular  and  valuable 
of  these  are  the  Coleuses.  The  old  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  with  crimson  leaves,  makes  a  splen- 
did bed  ;  C.  Veitchii  has  a  dark  chocolate  spot  in 
the  leaves,  and  a  new  set  of  Golden  Coleuses 
promise  to  give  us  a  new  series  of  fine  shades. 
Alternantheras  are  low  growing  plants  with 
small  leaves  variegated  with  rose,  crimson,  and 
yellow.  Among  the  white  or  sil  very-leaved  plants 
there  are  Cenlaurea  Candida  and  gymnocarpa, 
Cineraria  maritima,  6-naphalium  lanaium,  and 
others.  These  answer  admirably  to  set  off  al- 
most any  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  are  intro- 
duced as  edgings  with  fine  effect,  as  well  as  to 
separate  bright  colors  in  lines  of  ribbon  planting. 
It  is  well  to  dig  over  the  bed  several  times,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  in  order  that  the  soil 
may  get  well  warmed  through  before  the  plants 
are  set  out.  The  distance  apart  for  the  plants 
will  depend  upon  the  habit  of  growth.  Lobelias 
and  small-growing  ones  should  be  about  6  inches 
apart,  and  the  larger  ones,  such  as  Gerani- 
ums, a  foot  or  more,  according   to   their  size. 


Rhubarb  as  a  Market  Crop. 

ET  PETER  HENDERSON,   BERGEN  CITT,  N.  J. 

In  a  recent  article  on  Asparagus,  I  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  having  to  wait  for  re- 
turns some  years  until  the  crop  matured,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  profits  when  they  did  come,  were 
much  greater  than  from  annual  vegetables,  that 
were  sown  from  seed  and  matured  the  first  year. 
Rhubarb  in  this  respect,  is  similar  to  Asparagus. 
It  matures  earlier,  and  is  more  easily  cultivated 
than  Asparagus,  as  it  is  a  plant  that  adapts 
itself  to  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  well 
drained,  artificially  or  otherwise.  The  prefer- 
able soil  for  Rhubarb  as  for  most  vegetables,  is 
a  deep,  sandy  loam.  Whatever  the  soil,  it 
should  he  plowed  from  10  to  12  inches  deep,  the 
subsoil  plow  following  in  the  wake  of  the  other, 
stirring  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches  more; 
after  plowing,  harrow  deeply  and  thoroughly. 

After  the  soil  is  prepared,  lines  are  struck  out 
by  the  plow  4  feet  apart  from  each  side  of 
the  field  or  plot,  so  that  they  will  intersect  at 
right  angles.  At  these  points  the  plants  are 
set,  first  mixing  with  the  soil  3  or  4  shovelfuls 
of  well-rotted  manure  for  each  plant.  The 
time  of  planting  in  the  Northern  or  Western 
States,  may  be  either  in  the  fall  or  spring;  iu 
the  Southern  States  the  fall  is  preferable. 

Rhubarb  is  usually  propagated  by  division  of 
the  old  roots;  each  eye  or  bud  when  broken 
apart  with  a  root  attached,  forming  a  plant. 
But  making  a  plantation  of  any  great  extent  in 
this  way,  is  expensive  to  the  beginner,  as  the 
plants  arc  rarely  to  be  purchased  under  $50  per 
1,000  eyes,  and  as  about  3.000  plants  are  re- 
quired to  an  acre,  quite  an  outlay  is  necessary. 

This  expense  may  be  obviated  by  increasing 
the  plants  by  seeds  instead  of  by  divisioii  of  the 


roots.  In  the  Northern  States,  the  best  time  to 
sow  the  seed  is  about  the  first  of  March,  in  a 
cold  pit  or  frame,  that  is,  such  a  pit  or  frame  as 
is  used  for  keeping  cabbage  or  lettuce  plants  in 
during  winter.  (See  "  Gardening  for  Profit.'') 
The  soil  best  suited  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  the  sur- 
face made  completely  level  before  sowing.  One 
pound  of  seeds,  which  will  give  about  one  thou- 
sand plants,  will  be  sufficient  to  sow  six  sashes, 
or  about  100  square  feet  of  surface.  After  sow- 
ing, a  soil  made  light  with  half  its  bulk  of  leaf 
mould  from  the  woods,  should  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  one-quarter  of  an 


Fig.  3.— vegetable  worms— (See  next  page.) 

inch,  and  then  nicely  patted  down  with  the 
back  of  a  spade.  This  is  necessary  in  the  sow- 
ing of  all  seeds;  for  if  the  soil  which  covers 
them  is  left  too  loose,  the  air  gets  through  and 
dries  up  the  seed,  so  that  they  germinate  slowly 
or  not  at  all.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annu- 
ally lost  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  by 
the  want  of  this  simple  precaution.  If  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  in  the  frames  becomes  dry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  water,  showering  freely 
from  a  fine  rose  watering-pot.  If  the  sashes  are 
covered  up  by  mats  or  shutters  so  that  the  soil 
never  becomes  frozen,  the  plants  will  be  largo 
enough,  if  sown  March  1st,  to  transplant  by 
May  1st,  but  if  not  covered  up  at  night  they 
will  take  three  weeks  longer.  In  such  sections 
of  the  country  as  are  warm  enough  to  begin  out- 
door operations  by  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
sowing  under  sashes,  as  sowing  in  the  open  air 
in  the  manner  described,  will  do  equally  well. 
The  plants  are  fit  to  be  transplanted  into  the 
open  ground  when  they  are  about  an  inch  in 
bight.  The  soil  to  receive  them  should  be  en- 
riched and  pulverized  in  the  best  manner,  and 
the  plants  set  out  either  in  rows  12  inches  apart 
and  3  inches  between  the  plants,  or  in  beds  of 
a  convenient  width,  saj'  4  feet,  and  the  plants 
set  equidistant,  G  inches  each  way.  By  fall  they 
will  have  grown,  if  kept  clear  of  weeds,  so  as 
to  cover  all  the  ground,  and  may  then,  iu  the 
succeeding  spring,  be  planted  out  permanently 
iu  the  manner  previously  described. 

The  first  season  after  planting,  nostalks  should 
be  pulled,  as  they  are  yet  too  young  for  a  crop. 
But  the  next  year,  that  is,  the  third  year  from 
the  seed,  a  full  return  may  be  expected  if  proper 
attention  has  been  given  to  cultivation. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  name  the  annual 
profits  from  an  acre  of  Rhubarb  in  full  bearing, 
as  even-  tiling  depends  upon  earliness.  Even 
here  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  growers  vary 
in  their  statements  from  $100  to  $500  per  acre. 
The  difference  of  a  week  in  earliness  makes  a 
difference  of  $200  and  $300.  Here,  then,  is  a 
chance  for  many  a  point  iu  the  Southern  States, 
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for  if  this  vegetable  will  net  these  profits  per 
acre  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  that  from 
Southern  growers,  if  equally  well  cultivated,  and 
thrown  into  our  Northern  markets  three  or  four 
weeks  earlier,  must  yield  very  large  returns. 
We  have  any  quantity  of  annual  vegetables  from 
Southern  States,  such  as  cabbage,  rad- 
ishes, onions,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  and 
tomatoes,  but  we  rarely  see  a  bunch  of 
Southern  rhubarb  or  asparagus.  Besides, 
as  these  two  articles  mature  their  crop 
in  early  spring,  the  low  temperature  at 
that  season  ensures  their  safe  shipment, 
even  if  delayed  a  week  in  the  transit 
to  our  Northern  markets.  The  loss  in 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  such  articles 
as  become  marketable  in  summer,  is 
often  great,  from  the  high  temperature 
at  the  time  of  shipment.  Most  vege- 
tables and  fruits  would  come  in  better 
order  if  they  remained  in  the  package 
8  days  in  au  average  temperature  of  50 
degrees,  than  if  kept  for  3  days  in  a 
temperature  of  90  degrees.  Hence  those 
fruits  and  vegetables  maturing  at  a  low 
temperature  are  best  fitted  to  be  grown 
at  the    South  for    Northern  markets. 

Snails,  Worms,  and  Caterpillars. 

If  the  reader  of  the  heading  looks 
for  an  article  upon  some  pests  of  the 
garden,  he  will  be  disappointed,  as  we 
have  reference  to  the  snails,  worms, 
and  caterpillars,  that  are  cultivated.  On 
other  occasions,  we  have  mentioned 
striking  instances  in  which  animals  re- 
sembled plants,  and  have  illustrated 
plants  which  imitated  animals.  Some 
of  the  seed-pods  of  the  Pea  Family 
bear  so  striking  a  likeness  to  snails, 
caterpillars,  and  worms,  that  at  first 
sight  they  may  be  readily  mistaken 
for  those  animals.  The  French  culti- 
vate a  number  of  plants  which  are  not  used  so 
much  for  food  as  for  garnishing  or  ornamenting 
dishes,  and  in  their  later  works  we  find  included 
those  which  furnish  pods  resembling  disagreea- 
ble animals  we  have  named.  Their  use — if  it 
may  be  called  one — is  to  place  upon  salads,  to 
surprise  those  who  are  at  the  table.  As  one  of 
their  authors  says,  "If  the  surprise  is  an  inno- 
cent one,  it  is  certainly  not  agreeable."  As  the 
seeds  are  now  offered  by  some  of  our  dealers, 


pod  of  which  looks  much  like  a  hairy  cater- 
pillar coiled  upon  itself.  In  fig.  3  (on  preceding 
page)  we  have  the  Vegetable  "Worms,  the  fruit  of 
Astragalus  hamosus.  In  the  figures,  a  single 
fruit  is  given  of  the  natural  size,  and  a  reduced 
branch  of  each,  showing  the  habit  of  the  plant. 


■VEGETABLE  SNAIL. 


we  give  figures  of  the  plants,  with  the  remark 
that  they  require  no  special  culture.  The 
Vegetable  Snail,  fig.  1,  is  ifedicago  orbicularis. 
Its  remarkably  twisted  pod  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  snail  shell.  The  Vegetable 
Caterpillar,  fig.  2,  is  Scorpiurus  vermiculata,  the 


THE  MARSH  MARIGOLD. — (Caltha palusttis.) 

Spring  Greens— The  Marsh  Marigold. 

A  list  of  all  the  different  plants  used  as 
"greens"  would  be  a  curious  one,  as  it  would  in- 
clude members  of  widely  differing  families; 
some  neutral,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  some 
more  or  less  active,  but  all  agreeing  in  that 
their  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  tender  and 
not  unpalatable.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear 
of  some  newly  introduced  plant,  or  some  old 
one,  which  we  have  grown  for  other  purposes, 
suggested  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  pot. 
Even  the  leaves  of  the  ornamental  Ice-plant 
and  Madeira  vine  have  been  made,  by  some,  to 
serve  their  turn  upon  the  table.  Among  our 
indigenous  plants  used  as  greens,  none  is  so 
generally  employed  —  at  least  in  the  Eastern 
States — as  the  Marsh  Marigold,  (Caltha  palus- 
tris),  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  in  its  localities 
it  grows  abundantly,  and  is  readily  gathered. 
In  April  and  May,  the  wet  meadows  and  the 
margins  of  brooks  are  made  gay  by  the  golden 
buds  and  flowers  of  this  plant.  The  leaves  are 
round-heart-shaped,  and  of  a  rich  green.  The 
flowers,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  look 
much  like  large  Buttercups ;  indeed,  the  plant 
belongs  in  the  same  family  with  the  Buttercup 
or  Crow-foot.  The  leaves  and  tender  stems  are 
gathered  at  or  just  before  flowering  time.  The 
plant,  when  fresh,  is  considerably  acrid,  but 
this  quality  is  removed  by  cooking.  In  most 
localities  the  plant  is  known  as  "  Cowslips."  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  early  settlers  should  have 
applied  this  name,  as  the  plant  has  neither  re- 
semblance to,  nor  relationship  with,  the  Cow- 


slip. It  is  a  native  of  England  also,  and  there 
it  has  for  hundreds  of  years  been  called  Marsh 
Marigold,    although    it    is    not    a    Marigold. 

■ -•-« — aO=— »-Oi 

Winter  Pears.— F.  R.  Elliott  writes:— I 
regard  the  neglect  to  plant  and  grow  more  of 
the  winter  varieties  of  pears  as  a  decided 
error  on  the  part  of  fruit-growers.  It 
is  true,  it  requires  a  modicum  of  know-  "- 
ledge  relative  to  ripening  them,  over 
and  above  that  demanded  by  autumn 
varieties ;  but  whoever  expects  to  realize 
paying  returns  from  any  business,  must 
understand  that  business,  make  it  his 
business,  and  attend  to  the  business,  to 
which  rule  fruit-growing  is  no  excep- 
tion. These  remarks  are  suggested  by 
looking  over  a  basket  of  winter  sorts 
of  pears  just  received  from  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  of  Rochester,  in  which  i 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Doyenne  dAlen- 
gon,  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  stand 
prominent  for  size  and  quality.  Ob- 
jections are  sometimes  made  by  grow- 
ers to  these  and  some  other  superior 
winter  pears,  on  account  of  the  slow 
growth  of  tree.  Experience  proves 
that  such  objections,  when  well  under- 
stood, are  strictly  commendations  of 
the  variety,  as  it  has  been  long  known 
by  careful  observing  horticulturists,  and 
recently  advocated  in  Western  meet-  ' 
ings,  that  a  moderate  and  slow  growth 
while  j'oung,  and  not  too  early  coming 
to  bearing  maturity,  are  indications  of 
longevity  and  health  in  the  tree. 
Columbia,  Beurre  Duhaume,  Beurr6 
Langlier,  and  others,  are  as  good  grow- 
ers and  bearers  as  market  men  could 
wish;  but  in  quality,  the  fruit  for 
table  use  will  not  rank  above  "  good." 
[Upon  reading  the  foregoing,  we 
were  reminded  to  look  after  some 
Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  sent  last  fall  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton,  of  Philadelphia.  Though 
they  were  slightly  shriveled  when  put  away, 
from  having  been  exposed  at  an  exhibition,  they 
proved  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality. — Ed.] 


Coal  Ashes  for  Fruit  Trees.  —  Several 
have  asked  whether  coal  ashes  are  valuable  as 
an  application  to  fruit  trees,  and  as  in  various 
places  we  have  seen  small  heaps  of  the  ashes 


Fig.  2. — VEGETABLE  CATERPILLAR. 

piled  against  the  trunks,  we  suppose  there  is  an 
impression  that  they  possess  some  particular 
value.  Whatever  benefit  they  may  be,  is  due  to 
the  small  amount  of  wood  ash  they  contain, 
which  will  of  course  vary  with  the  quantity  of 
wood  or  charcoal  which  is  used  in  kindling. 
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W&~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket  "  pages.) 

Library  Steps. 


Modern  furniture  at  best,  is  not  very  strong,  and 
soon  becomes  worn  out  even  with  the  most  careful 
usage.  Nothing  brings  a  chair  into  that  rickety 
stage  which  precedes  dissolution,  sooner  than  its 
frequent  use  as  a  substitute  for  a  step  ladder.  It  is 
the  most  convenient  thing  near  at  hand,  if  one 
wishes  to  take  something  from  a  high  shelf,  reach 
up  to  arrange  a  window 


curtain,  or  for  any  similar 
purpose.  Step  ladders  are 
not  convenient  to  keep 
always  at  hand,  and  there 
is  generally  more  or  less 
trouble  in  arranging 
them.  The  house-furnish- 
ing 6tores  sell  what  are 
called  library  steps,  like 
those  represented  in  the 
engraving.  A  tall  stool 
has  a  strong  iron  rod  con- 
necting two  of  its  legs. 
This  rod  supports  two 
library  steps.  steps,  which  arc  of  such  a 

size,  that,  when  not  in  use,  they  can  be  readily 
turned  back,  to  occupy  the  space  between  the  legs, 
and  the  affair  takes  up  no  more  room  than  a 
stool.  Those  in  the  stores  are  made  of  black-wal- 
nut, with  the  steps  and  the  top  covered  with  pieces 
of  carpeting.  Such  a  piece  of  furniture,  which  any 
amateur  workman  can  make,  will  be  found  very 
convenient,  and  save  much  wear  and  tear  of  chairs. 


Nice  Dishes  that  all  Farmer-Folks  can 
have. 

BY  MRS.    "H.   31.  R.,"   MONTOUR  CO.,   TA. 

The  question,  What  shall  we  do  for  a  change?  is 
one  which  often  vexes  the  housewife,  and  many 
times  is  not  so  easily  auswered,  especially  among  a 
certain  class  of  farmers  (and  a  pretty  large  class 
too),  who  feel  that  they  must  make  the  products 
of  their  own  farm  furnish  variety  for  the  table. 
Among  this  class,  apples  are  the  "stand-by"  for 
fruit,  and  in  nine  families  out  of  ten  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  come  to  the  table  in  but  two  ways,  viz. : 
between  two  lard  crusts,  and  stewed.  I  give  a  few 
recipes  for  preparing  this  esteemed  fruit,  which, 
when  once  tried,  willnot,  I  think,  be 'willingly  aban- 
doned   Take  easy-cooking,  tart  apples ;  pare,  and 

with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  remove  the  core;  after 
they  are  all  served  in  this  way,  place  on  a  tin  plate, 
the  stem  or  blossom  end  down,  and  (ill  the  hole,  left 
by  removing  the  core,  with  sugar ;  drop  three  or  four 
drops  of  water  (flavored  with  lemon,  if  you  choose) 
ou  the  sugar  in  each  apple,  and  set  in  the  oven 
and  bake  until  done,  which  will  be  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour,  if  your  oven  is  right.  Remove 
to  Tin  earthen  plate  as  soon  as  done,  which  should 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  serving.  These 
are  exeelleut  with  meat  dinners,  or,  eaten  alone 
with  cream  and  sugar,  they  make  a  very  nice  des- 
sert  Some  persons  consider  sweet  apples  of  lit- 
tle use  in  the  kitchen,  but  when  properly  prepar- 
ed,! think  they  are  nearly  as  good  as  peaches.  Pare, 
quarter,  and  core,  nice  sweet  apples,  put  them  in 
an  earthen  or  new  tin  dish  and  set  in  the  steamer 
and  steam  until  douc,  which  can  be  told  by  trying 
with  a  fork.  Serve,  when  cold,  with  cream  and  su- 
gar. Do  not  forget  to  steam  and  can  some  before 
they  are  all  gone,  so  that  you  can  have  them  next 
spring  when  other  fruit  is  scarce Apple  Pud- 
ding.— Set  as  much  stale  bread  iu  the  oven  as  will 
make  a  pint  of  crumbs.  When  it  is  brittle  enough 
to  roll,  remove,  and  rell  very  line.  Take  four  me- 
dium-sized tart  apples,  pare,  quarter,  and  core,  cut- 
ting each  quarter  into  four  pieces  by  cutting  it  iu 
two,  both  length  wise  and  crosswise.  Then  take  one 
quart  and  a  gill  of  new  milk,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 


melted,  a  little  salt,  and  spice  to  your  taste.  Beat 
the  butter,  eggs,  and  sugar  together,  and  stir  in 
with  them  all  the  other  ingredients.  Bake  in  the 
same  dish  in  which  it  goes  to  the  table,  unless 
brought  to  the  table  in  small  dishes.  Before  re- 
moving from  the  oven,  beat  the  white  of  the  eggs 
with  a  half  cup  of  sugar  to  a  stiff  froth  and  spread 
over  your  pudding,  and,  when  "  set,"  remove  from 
the  oven.    To   be  eaten,  when  nearly  cold,  with 

cream Apple    Jonathan. — Pare,   quarter,   and 

core  enough  tart  apples  for  two  layers  over  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep,  square  pie-tin,  cutting  each  quarter 
in  two,  sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar.  Then  take  one 
coffee-cupful  of  sour  cream,  one  of  buttermilk,  a 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  batter  as  stiff  as  will  pour.  Stir 
all  well  together  and  pour  over  the  apples,  and 
bake  until  done.  Turn  out  of  the  baking  tin 
on  to  a  platter,  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 


A  Home  Letter. 

BY    FAITH    ROCHESTER. 

Dear  Mary  : — I  have  been  thinking  this  morn- 
ing about  the  inhuman  way  in  which  mothers  are 
overworked.  Did  you  read  a  letter  from  one  such 
woman  in  the  October  number  of  the  Agriculturist  ? 
I  hope  that  was  a  fictitious  letter,  [It  was  not.  Ed.] 
but  you  and  I  both  know  real  cases  just  as  sad. 
The  thought  of  them  always  gives  me  a  heart-ache. 
There  was  an  excellent  reply  to  that  letter  in  the 
December  number,  but  I  felt,  in  reading  it,  that  the 
writer  had  not  been  so  deeply  impressed  as  I  was 
with  the  fact  that  the  "overworked  farmer's  wife" 
had  three  little  children,  "  none  of  them  old  enough 
to  be  of  any  service."  That  means,  three  little 
ones  to  hinder  the  work  of  a  housekeeper.  But 
how  about  the  work  of  a  mother  ?  Preachers  and 
poets  tell  us  that  no  work  is  so  important.  In- 
deed, everybody  is  saying  so,  now  that  women  are 
supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  forsaking  their  babies 
for  the  ballot-box.  If  men  really  believed  that  the 
rearing  of  healthy  and  noble  men  and  women  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  improvement  of  cat- 
tle and  swine,  don't  you  think  they  would  see  to  it 
that  mothers  had  a  fair  chance  to  do  their  work 
well  ?  But  you  and  I  will  not  blame  men  for  all  the 
misery  we  see  in  the  lot  of  woman.  To  that  over- 
worked woman,  and  to  all  women,  I  say,  let  us  all 
join  hands  and  hearts  in  earnest  efforts  to  discover 
just  where  the  mischief  lies,  and  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  TVe  shall  have  to  begin  our 
investigations  and  labors  close  at  home. 

Overwork  is  bad  enough  in  any  one — a  species  of 
suicide.  Its  effects  are  felt  by  so  many  others,  in 
the  ease  of  a  mother,  that  it  is  then  especially  de- 
plorable—yes, sinful.  She  has  no  right  to  make 
drafts  upon  the  constitutional  vigor  of  her  unborn 
children.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  an  awful 
power  for  good  or  evil  rests  with  tlie  mothers  of  the 
race?  If  from  this  hour  each  child  born  into  the 
world  could  have  a  healthy,  good,  and  wise  mother, 
we  should  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  millenium. 
Fathers,  however,  must  bear  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  their  children's  health  and  characters. 
Mothers  are  not  independent  of  circumstances, 
and  fanners  should  realize  that  the  mothers  of  their 
children  are  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  care  and 
consideration  as  they  give  their  cows. 

Nursing  babes  suffer  when  their  mothers  get  very 
weary.  The  quality  of  their  food  is  impaired,  and 
delicate  children  quickly  show  that  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  them.  Nothing  in  the  world  tires 
and  worries  me  so  much  as  to  hear  the  call  of  my 
baby  when  my  hands  are  so  engaged  that  I  cannot 
attend  to  its  needs.  Babies  should  be  taught  to 
rely  upon  themselves  a  good  deal  for  amusement. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  take  them  or  feed  them  every 
time  they  ask  it.  If  they  are  not  suffering  real  dis- 
comfort, they  can  lie  easily  diverted  by  a  change  of 
position  or  by  a  new  plaything.  Still,  they  need 
constant  and  wise  attention.  An  ignorant  nurse 
will  not  do  at  all. 

Are  you  interested  in  Kindergartens  ?  I  am  go- 
ing to  And  out  all  I  can  about  Froebel's  system  of 
infant  education  as  soon  as  possible.     With  little 


ones  already  growing  around  me,  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  If  farmers  need  leisure  to  read  agricul- 
tural papers  and  to  attend  clubs,  surely  mothers 
need  equal  opportunities  for  informing  themselves 
about  their  peculiar  duties,  aud  the  best  methods 
of  performing  them.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
any  fool  could  be  a  farmer,  just  as  now  it  seems 
generally  supposed  that  maternal  instinct,  such  as 
brute  mothers  share  with  ns,  is  sufficient  prepara- 
tion for  motherhood.  But  you  know  that  more 
than  half  of  all  the  children  born,  die  before  the 
age  of  five  years.  When  I  look  at  the  diseased 
and  vicious  specimens  of  men  aud  women  thrown 
upon  the  world,  I  am  convinced  that  the  first  three 
years  of  a  child's  life  are  more  important  to  its 
character  and  destiny,  than  any  other  three  years. 

In  infancy  every  touch  aud  tone,  and  all  the  scenes 
of  daily  life,  have  such  a  power  upon  the  opening 
faculties  as  they  can  never  have  again.  Good  farm- 
ers will  not  allow  some  men  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  their  horses  and  cattle.  Should  not  good 
mothers  be  equally  careful  with  their  children? 
When  a  mother  cannot  attend  to  her  housework 
and  her  children  too,  the  hired  labor  should  be  for 
the  kitchen  rather  than  for  the  nursery,  unless  she 
can  be  sure  that  the  nurse  employed  is  better  qual- 
ified for  the  care  of  children  than  she  is  herself. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case.  There  are  different 
gifts,  you  know. 

Then  there  are  those  little  questioners,  from  two 
years  old  and  upward.  Nature  keeps  them  all  the 
time  asking,  "  What  is  it?"  "How ?"  and  "Why?" 
Some  wise  and  patient  friend  should  be  ever  near 
at  hand  to  guide  their  inquiring  minds,  and  watch 
over  the  habits  they  are  forming.  Surely,  the  mother 
has  the  first  right  to  this  sacred  and  beautiful  office, 
and  to  the  best  assistance  her  husband  can  render. 
Surely,  the  young  women  and  girls  yet  to  become 
mothers  have  a  right  to  such  education  as  shall  fit 
them  to  answer  their  children's  questions,  about 
the  trees,  birds,  and  insects,  the  clouds  and  stars, 
and  about  the  construction  of  their  own  bodies, 
aud  even  the  stones  and  weeds  by  the  wayside. 
My  little  boy  (not  four  years  old,  and  not  at  all 
precocious,  thank  Heaven  !)  often  drives  me  to  the 
dictionary  and  encyclopedia,  and  to  scientific  books, 
by  his  most  natural  questions.  It  is  no  easy  thing 
sometimes  to  fit  the  answer  to  his  needs,  telling 
him  enough  to  satisfy  his  present  curiosity  and 
keep  alive  his  interest  in  that  line  of  observation, 
without  burdening  or  straining  his  young  mind  at- 
all.  These  little  ones  have  no  business  with  the 
alphabet,  but  need,  instead,  intelligent  mothers. 
It  is  we  who  need  books  and  lectures.  "  Bring  on 
your  colleges  —  quick!"  I  sometimes  cry,  when 
Birdie's  innocent  questions  reveal  my  ignorance  to 
me.    Who  more  needs  knowledge  than  a  mother? 

Many  mothers  have  all  they  can  possibly  do  to 
provide  for  the  common,  physical  needs  of  their 
children.  They  are  so  harrassed  by  the  cares  of 
housekeeping  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
listen  to  the  children's  questions  or  complaints. 
They  need  our  sympathy  as  much  as  do  the  children, 
if  they  fall  into  a  way  of  scolding  and  threatening 
and  slapping  the  little  ones.  They  have  no  chance 
to  become  really  acquainted  with  their  children, 
among  whom  no  two  have  the  same  disposition. 
The  little  boys  and  girls  soon  come  to  feel  that 
mother  does  not  understand  them,  aud  has  no  time 
to  listen  to  their  questions,  experiences,  and  plans. 
They  go  somewhere  else  to  find  an  intimate  friend. 
Poor  children  !  and  poor  mother!  She  needs  them 
as  much  as  they  need  her. 

The  very  little  ones  need  a  mother's  care  aud 
counsel  scarcely  more  than  do  the  older  children. 
It  is  not  good  human  economy  to  use  up  the 
mothers  in  household  labor,  leaving  families  of  boys 
and  girls  motherless  at  a  most  critical  period  of 
life,  or  with  only  a  poor  broken-down  apology  for 
a  mother.  The  boys  and  girls  just  going  out  to 
mingle  with  the  world,  should  have  at  home  a  wise 
and  sympathizing  friend,  who  knows  what  sort  of 
an  education  they  are  getting  from  their  schools  aud 
companions,   and  from  the  literature  of  the  day. 

Don't  point  me  to  our  grandmothers,  and  say, 
that  they  had  larger  families  and  did  even  more 
work  than  the  women  of  the  present  d:iy.     They 
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were  stronger  in  health  to  begin  with;  but  it  is  a 
question  with  me  whether  we  are  not  suffering  the 
■visitation  of  their  sins  upon  us,  in  the  way  of  weak 
constitutions.  It  is  certain  that  the  children  of  our 
day  are  much  more  difficult  to  take  care  of  than 
our  grandmothers'  were,  and  our  houses  are  harder 
to  keep,  in  spite  of  modern  improvements.  There 
are  more  rooms  to  take  care  of,  we  use  more 
crockery  at  every  meal,  and  cook  a  greater  variety 
of  food.  There  is  more  clothing  to  make,  wash, 
iron,  and  mend,  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
General  society  makes  greater  demands  upon  wives 
and  mothers,  and  more  papers  and  books  come 
into  our  houses,  wearying  us  with  their  cries  to  be 
read.  I  don' t  think  we  need  feel  at  all  ashamed  or 
discouraged  if  we  are  unable  to  do  all  that  our 
grandmothers  did.  Like  them,  let  us  teach  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  help  us.  It  may  not  he  easy 
to  teach  them,  but  it  will  pay  both  them  and  us. 
It  is  a  false  tenderness  that  seeks  to  spare  the  pretty 
hands  of  a  child,  and  dreads  to  put  a  portion  of  our 
care  upon  the  young  shoulders.  It  should  be  done 
with  kindness  and  moderation,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  discipline  as  well  as  for  our  relief. 

"  The  farmer  needs,  above  all  else,  a  clear  head, 
with  all  his  faculties  of  mind,  muscle,  light  and  ac- 
tive, and  under  complete  control.  Much  depends 
upon  temperament,  but  as  a  rule  such  men  need 
sound  sleep  and  plenty  of  it."  Is  not  the  remark 
just  quoted  equally  applicable  to  mothers?  "  Sound 
sleep  and  plenty  of  it !"  Some  women  never  know 
that  for  years  and  years  of  their  lives.  They  have 
no  vacations  from  the  confining  care  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  they  go  constantly  hungering  for  the 
sleep  they  ueed  but  cannot  get.  Much  would  be 
gained  in  the  way  of  rest  if  the  baby  never  slept  in 
the  same  bed  with  both  its  parents.  In  warm 
weather,  a  crib  beside  its  mother  is  better ;  and  in 
very  cold  weather  it  should  have  a  good  bed 
by  itself.  The  baby  should  not  sleep  upon  its 
mother's  arm,  as  neither  can  rest  soundly  or 
comfortably.  It  can  be  taught  on  the  start  to  take 
food  only  once  during  the  uight,  and  may  be  wean- 
ed from  night  nursing  altogether  when  quite  young. 

From  all  our  lives,  some  things  get  "crowded 
out"  which  we  would  gladly  do.  It  is  a  nice 
point  to  settle  what  shall  be  done  and  what  left 
undone,  and  it  is  in  deciding  this  that  char- 
acter shows  itself.  I  say,  let  us  cherish  especially 
those  things  that  tend  most  to  make  our  families 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  intelligent.  We  may  cut 
down  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  pastry, 
and  be  the  gainers  for  it.  Women  owe  it  to  their 
husbands  that  they  talk  these  things  over  frankly, 
and  both  should  labor  together  to  do  that  which  is 
for  the  general  welfare.  Even  in  the  worst  cases, 
there  is  geuerally  more  thoughtlessness  than  un- 
kiudness  on  the  part  of  husbands.  Mothers  spoil 
their  sons  from  one  generation  to  another,  by  liv- 
ing before  them  uncomplaining  lives  of  drudgery 
and  slow  suicide.  These  sons  never  heard  their 
mothers  "  complain,"  and  they  expect  as  much 
from  their  wives  as  their  own  mothers  accomplished. 


Cause  of  Sour  Bread — Yeast. —  "A. 

M.  C,"  Cumberland,  Md.,  asks  why  bread  is  sour 
after  it  is  baked,  and  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
acid  in  flour.  Flour  contains  no  acid,  but  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  acids.  When  bread  is  raised 
slowly,  especially  if  leaven  (sour  dough)  is  used, 
some  lactic  aeid  is  formed,  the  chemistry  of  the  pro- 
duction of  which  we  will  not  now  consider.  Again, 
■when  we  add  yeast  to  bread  to  cause  fermentation, 
some  of  the  flour  is  decomposed,  a  small  amouut 
of  alcohol  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  (gas)  is  set 
free,  which  makes  the  dough  light,  and  causes  it  to 
raise.  When  the  bread  is  baked,  this  fermentation 
is  stopped,  and  the  expansion  of  the  gas,  which  was 
involved  in  the  dough,  makes  the  bread  still  more 
porous.  If  the  dough  remains  too  long  before  it  is 
baked,  another  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  acetic  aeid  is  produced,  which  gives  the  bread 
a  sour  taste.  A  good  bread  maker  shows  her  skill 
by  putting  her  bread  into  the  oven  before  souring 
has  set  in.  Even  the  most  careful  will,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  occasionally  have  a  bat-ch  slight,? 


ly  soured.  The  trouble  is  theu  corrected  by  work- 
ing in  a  little  soda,  thoroughly  dissolved  in  blood- 
warm  water,  just  before  baking.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  using  soda  by  having  quick,  fresh 
yeast,  and  raising  the  dough  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  lady  correspondent,  "M.,"  says  that  by  using 
the  following  yeast  she  never  has  sour  bread :  "To 
make  yeast  that  will  keep  ;  put  a  handful  of  hops, 
in  a  bag  kept  for  the  purpose,  into  3  qts.  of  boiling 
water;  while  steeping,  wash,  peel,  and  grate  6 
medium  sized  potatoes,  take  out  the  hops,  put  in 
the  potatoes,  boil  a  few  minutes,  stirring  constant- 
ly, add  )4  teacup  salt,  %  teacup  white  or  light 
brown  sugar,  let  it  cool,  theu  add  a  teacup  of  pota- 
to yeast,  if  you  can  get  it,  if  not,  brewers'  will  an- 
swer, let  it  rise  until  a  mass  of  foam,  theu  stir  it 
down,  put  it  in  a  large-mouthed  jug  and  keep  it 
corked  tight.  Observe,  if  you  jug  it  before  it  has 
ceased  working,  the  cork  will  be  thrown  out.  For 
a  large  family,  perhaps  a  larger  quantity,  than  here 
indicated,  will  be  necessary.  I  have  used  yeast  made 
in  this  manner  for  several  years,  and  never  lost  any 
from  souring  in  the  hottest  weather.  A  teaeup- 
ful  will  raise  two  large  loaves.  The  special  point 
in  this  yeast  is  that  there  is  no  flour  used  iu  it." 

Household  Talks. 

BT  AUNT   HATTIB. 


I  have  been  fixing  up  an  old  rocking  chair  that 
has  done  nursery  service  for  many  years.  The  cane 
bottom  seat  was  almost,  gone,  so  first  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  I  picked  out  the  whole  of  it  from  the 
holes,  leaving  nothing  but  the  frame.  I  had  pre- 
viously procured  some  strong  packing  twine,  which 
I  threaded  backwards  and  forwards  after  the  man- 
ner of  cording  an  old-fashioned  bedstead,  making 
a  very  durable  seat ;  then  I  made  a  cushion,  and 
a  cover  for  it,  and  I  value  it  now  more  than  ever. 

I  notice  that  my  new  girl  wears  away  a  broom  all 
on  one  side.  There  is  nothing  annoys  me  so  much 
as  to  be  obliged  to  use  a  broom  that  has  been  so 
worn.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  have  any  one  see 
Libbie's  kitchen  broom  as  it  is  now.  I  think  noth- 
ing is  so  suggestive  of  extravagance  and  bad  house- 
keeping as  a  one-sided  broom.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity of  having  a  broom  worn  down  in  this  way. 
When  sweeping,  hold  the  broom  up,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  brush  rather  than  sweep,  being  careful 
to  turn  the  broom  and  keep  the  longest  side  to- 
wards the  carpet  or  floor.  A  broom  kept  straight, 
will  last  three  times  as  long  as  one  allowed  to  wear 
all  upon  one  side. 

Mrs.  Gilman  asks  me  to  write  more  about  making 
cake.  She  does  not  mention  her  own  skill  or  want 
of  success,  but  writes :  "  Some  of  my  neighbors 
make  shocking  cake !  What  is  the  reason  that  cake 
is  not  only  heavy  but  oily  at  times?" — I  remember 
that  mother  used  to  say,  the  way  to  have  light  cake 
is  to  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  perfect  froth, 
and  add  them  lightly,  the  last  thing.  That  was  very 
well  in  those  days,  when  eggs  were  only  5  to  8  cents 
per  dozen,  and  we  put  in  nine  or  ten  to  an  ordina- 
ry sized  cake,  but  now,  when  the  farmers  get  35, 
and  the  g-oeers  40  cents  for  them,  it  is  evident  that 
cake  must  be  made  light  in  some  other  way.  I  use 
only  one  egg  to  one  loaf  of  cake,  but  I  am  careful 
to  obtain  good  baking  powder,  or  pure  cream  of 
tartar,  and  good  soda.  I  think  one  great  secret  of 
light  cake  making,  is  this  keeping  the  ingredients 
in  a  state  of  foam,  during  the  mixing.  For  instance, 
beat  the  sugar,  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
until  they  turn  white  and  creamy.  Then  add  milk, 
if  used,  and  some  of  the  flour,  beat  and  stir  one 
way  all  the  time  until  the  ingredients  are  mixed, 
and  bake  immediately.  If  cream  of  tartar  and  soda 
are  used,  mix  the  former  with  the  flour,  and  add 
the  soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  warm  wa- 
ter, the  last  thing  before  the  white  of  the  eggs.  I 
imagine  that  cake  is  oily,  at  times,  for  the  reason 
that  the  proportions  are  not  properly  measured. 
The  sugar  in  all  cases  should  be  as  much  as,  or 
:iore  than  twice  the  quantity  of  butter,  and  the 
flour  should  be  equal  in  quantity  to  the  butter  and 


sugar  together,  thus  :  1  part  of  butter,  2  parts  of 
sugar,  and  3  parts  of  flour.  If  these  rules  are  ob- 
served, and  the  baking  powder  is  good,  you  can- 
not fail  to  make  good  cake.  I  make  a  very  nice 
cake  using  only  one  egg,  as  follows :  Take  one 
small  teacupful  of  butter,  warmed,  two  and  a  half 
teacupfuls  of  sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg ;  beat 
well  together,  then  add  one-half  teacupful  of  milk  ; 
add  gradually,  beating  one  way,  three  teacupfuls  of 
flour ;  flavor  with  very  flue  strips  of  citron  or  can- 
died lemon  peel.  Finally  add  three  or  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  the  white  of  the  egg, 
and  bake  in  a  buttered  pan  lined  with  white  paper. 

I  manage  my  washing  in  this  way.  The  evening 
previous  to  washing-day  I  put  on  the  boiler  and 
two  gallons  of  soft  water,  allowing  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sal-soda,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
soap  sliced ;  let  them  boil  together  until  the  soap 
and  soda  are  dissolved.  I  then  put  the  fine  white 
clothes  into  one  tub,  and  the  coarsest  ones  into 
another.  To  the  water  in  the  boiler  I  add  enough 
cold  water  to  make  the  whole  hike  warm,  aud  pour 
it  over  the  clothes,  and  cover  the  tubs  with  a  blank- 
et. In  the  morning  I  add  a  pailful  of  hot  water  to 
the  fine  clothes  and  rub  them  well  from  this.  They 
then  go  through  another  rub  in  fresh  water,  are 
next  boiled  twenty  minutes,  sudsed,  rinsed  in  blue 
water  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  coarse  clothes  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment.  My  colored  clothes  are 
washed,  rinsed,  and  starched  before  hanging  out. 

In  starching  my  muslins  and  the  shirt  bosoms  and 
wristbands,  I  use  boiled  starch,  being  careful  to 
rub  in  well  the  starch,  that  is,  after  the  shirt  bosom 
has  been  dipped  and  wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible, 
it  is  well  rubbed  and  patted  between  the  hands. 
This  is  a  secret  known  to  all  good  laundry  women, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  iron  from 
sticking  unless  this  precaution  is  observed.  I  can- 
not make  Edward's  collars  stiff  enough  with  boiled 
starch,  so  I  always  use  cold  starch  for  them.  Take 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  starch,  and  perhaps  a  half  tea- 
cupful of  water,  or  a  little  more.  Have  the  starch 
thoroughly  mixed  before  dipping  in  a  collar,  wring 
out,  and  rub  and  pat  with  the  baud,  spread  on  a 
clean  towel,  and  when  all  are  done,  roll  up  the  tow- 
el and  iron  in  about  an  hour. 

■ ■» -. in    —~- • 

Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 

Cooking'  Parsnips  and    Cabbage. 

— "  Lucy  Lamb,"  says  :  Wash  the  parsnips,  scrape, 
boil  tender,  and  then  slice  and  brown  on  a  griddle, 
with  butter  to  prevent  sticking.     Carrots  are  good, 

cooked   in  the  same  way Boil   cabbage  tender 

iu  clear  water ;  drain  dry,  add  salt  and  a  good  piece 
of  butter  put  on  in  little  bits ;  cut  in  small  squares 
for  convenience  in  serving.  Another  method,  re- 
quiring only  half  as  much  time  in  cooking,  is  to 
chop  the  cabbage  fine  before  cooking ;  boil  in  clear 
water  forty  or  fifty  minutes,  and  serve  as  above. 
It  is  nearly  equal  to  cauliflower. 

Raised  Cake  without  JEggs.  —  By 
Lucy  Lamb. — Eggs  are  scarce  and  expensive,  and 
we  invent  recipes  which  require  few  or  none.  Stir 
together  a  coffee-cupful  of  light  sugar,  and  half  a 
cupful  of  butter;  add  a  pint  of  warm  water,  half  a 
cupful  of  yeast,  and  flour  enough  to  make  as  thick 
as  ordinary  fruit  cake.  Rise  over  night.  When 
very  light,  add  a  little  mace,  cinnamon,  allspice, 
and  nutmeg,  aud  a  cup  of  chopped  raisins.  Put 
in  the  pan,  let  rise  until  light ;   then  bake. 

Marion's  Cake. — Stir  to  a  cream  a  teacup 
of  butter  aud  two  of  sugar ;  then  add  four  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth,  one  small  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
pint  of  flour.  Stir  until  just  before  it  is  baked. 
Bake  in  cups,  about  20  miuutes. 

Corn  Cake.— By  Mrs.  R.  E.  Griffith,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. — 1  pint  of  buttermilk,  1  pint  of  corn  meal,  2 
beaten  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda;  beat  well  to- 
gether and  bake  in  shallow  tin  pans.  Increase 
quantities  for  more  than  four  or  five  persons. 

Cookies. — By  Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  1  large  cup  8f 
butter ;  2  cups  of  sugar ;  3  well  beaten  eggs ;  %  a 
cup  of  sour  cream ;  1  level  teaspoonful  of  6oda ;  cin- 
namon or  carraway  seeds,  aud  flour  enough  to  roU, 
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Street  Toys. 

If  you  were  to  walk  down  Broadway  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  men— all  of  whom  look  strong 
and  healthy  enough  to  do  a  good  day's  work— who  are  en- 
gaged in  selling  childrens1 
toys  from  little  stands  placed 
at  the  street  corners,  or  up- 
on the  steps  on  some  build- 
ing. If  you  passed  by  these 
venders  day  after  day,  as  I 
do,  you  would  notice  that  the 
stock  frequently  changes. 
A  dealer  will  for  several  days 
offer  figures  that  tumble 
heels  over  head.  After  a 
while  he  will  have  those 
which  dance  at  the  end  of 
a  rubber  string,  then  again, 
some  kind  of  tops  will  be 
for  sale,  until  they  in  turn 
will  be  replaced  by  a  new 
fashion  in  toys.  I  frequent- 
ly buy  these  street  toys,  and 
if  they  are  sufficiently  in- 
teresting, tell  the  Boys  and 
Girls  about  them.  One  of 
the  late  toys  consists  of  a 
pasteboard  man  without  any 
legs,  and  a  pair  of  pasteboard  boots  hung  by  threads  to 
the  figure.  At  first  sight,  one  is  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do  with  such  a  toy.  At  the  back  of  the  toy  is  an  elas- 
tic band,  shown  in  the  engraving,  figure  1,  by  a  dotted 
line.  Two  fingers  are  slipped  between  this  elastic  and 
the  figure,  and  one  of  the  boots  put  upon  the  end  of  each 
finger,  and  you  have  a  Highlander ;  the  fingers  represent 
the  bare  legs  which  are  considered  necessary  to  a  High- 
lander when  in  full  dress ;  the  knuckles  make  capital 
knees,  and  when  by  moving  the  fingers  the  image  is  made 
to  walk  or  dance,  the  effect  is  laughable.  The  figure 
should  be  painted  to  repre- 
sent the  gay  colors  of  the 
Highland  costume,  but  the 
one  I  got  was  dressed  like 
a  jester  or  clown.  There  is 
another  toy  just  now  pop- 
ular—a puzzle.  It  is  a  coil 
of  brass  wire  of  the  size  of 
figure  2,  upon  which  a  ring 
is  placed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  two  wires  of  the  coil 
pass  through  the  ring.    The 

puzzle  is  to  get  the  ring  off  the  coil.  It  cannot  be  screwed 
off  by  turning  the  coil,  as  that  is  prevented  by  having  the 
ends  of  the  wires  of  the  coil  soldered  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ring  from  going  off  in  that  way.  Icoulds/«»yyou  in  a  few 
seconds  how  it  is  done,  but  to  describe  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  Let  us  begin  by  putting  the  ring  on.  Suppose 
you  have  a  coil  of  wire  and  a  ring  like  those  shown  in 
the  engraving,  but  both  separate.  Put  the  ring  over  the 
top  of  the  coil  and  bring  it  between  two  of  the  turns  of 
the  coil ;  then  give  it,  the  ring,  a  turn  or  a  twist  from 
left  to  right,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  off  without  turning 
the  ring  back  again  from  right  to  left.  The  manner  of 
passing  two  or  more  turns  of  the  coil  through  the  ring  is 
easily  found  out  by  trying.  Will  Warren. 


3  gallons.    How  can  they  divide  the  vinegar  by  the  use 
of  these  vessels  so  that  they  may  have  4  gallons  apiece  ? 


No.  371.  Illustrated  Jtdius.—Thv  artist  hero  plctnres 
little  difficult  to  malic  out  in  the  picture  and  not  easy  to 

No.  378.  ^1  Problem  in  Liquid  Measure.— Two  men 
have  purchased  together  an  eight  gallon  keg  of  vinegar ; 
when  they  come  to  divide  It  they  find  that  they  have  only 
two  empty  vessels,  one  of  which  holds  5  and  the  other 


No.  373.  Illustrated  Rebus.— A  pictorial  statement  of  a 
melancholy  fact — intended  as  a  warning,  not  an  example. 

No.  374.  Arithmetical  Puzzle. — Two  women  were  going 
to  market  with  eggs.  One  asked  the  other  to  give  her  an 
egg,  and  then  they  would  each  have  an  equal  number; 
"  No,"  said  the  other,  "  give  me  one  of  yours  and  I  shall 
have  twice  as  many  as  you  have.    How  many  had  each  ? 

A    Letter   from    a    Little  Oirl. — Ida 

May,  a  girl  in  her  fifth  year,  sends  the  following  account 
of  iher  cat.  "Pussy  tom-cat  is  just  the  nicest  cat  I 
ever  saw.  He  is  just  now  taking  a  nap  on  the  rocking 
chair  ;  he  hardly  ever  lies  on  the  carpet,  he  mostly  lies 
on  the  lounge  or  cushioned  chair.  When  he  lies  on  the 
lounge  he  puts  his  head  on  the  pillow  like  some  old  man 
and  then  I  slip  my  doll  in  his  arms,  and  that  makes  fun 
for  us  all.  If  he  gets  tired  sleeping,  sometimes  he  takes 
a  big  romp  with  us  and  plays  hide,  and  when  we  hunt 
him  behind  the  curtains,  then  he  jumps  at  us  and  paws 
ns  a  little.  We  fetched  pussy  cat  sixty  miles,  and  if  we 
went  sixty  more,  pussy  tom-cat  would  have  to  go  along. 
Pa  says  he  would  n't  take  ten  dollars  for  my  cat." 

Don't  Forget  the  Birds. — It  is  very 
pleasant  to  see  the  birds  in  the  spring,  and  one,  whether 
he  lives  in  the  country  or  in  a  town,  can  have  many  of 
them  near  the  house,  and  receive  much  pleasure  from 
watching  their  cunning  ways.  A  little  box  fastened  to  a 
tree  with  a  hole  for  entrance,  is  much  better  than  the 
showy  houses  some  build.  It  is  great  fun  to  see  a  pair  of 
birds  inspecting  the  "house  to  let,"  and  when  they  have 
taken  possession,  to  observe  how  industrious  they  are  in 
gathering  materials  for  their  nest.  They  can  be  made 
much  more  interesting  if  you  scatter  feathers,  threads 
raveled  from  cloth,  and  such  other  materials  as  they  use 
for  building ;  and  if  you  put  food  in  a  place  near  at  hand 
every  day,  some  birds  will  come  regularly  to  look  for  it. 

Rambles  in  China. — Street   Scenes. 

BT  "  CARLETON." 

The  people  who  live  down  beneath  our  feet  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  world,  have   such  queer  ways  of  doing 
things,  such  strange  manners  and  customs,  that  I  am 
sure  the  young  people  of  this  country  would  open  their 
eyes  wide,  were  they  to  see  them  ;   but  as  you  cannot  go 
there  just  now,  lot  me  be  eyes  for  you  and  tell  you  how 
we  traveled  in  China.  It  is  a  hot, sultry  day,  when  we  set  out 
from  the  house  of  a  merchant, who  deals 
in  teas  and  silks,  to  see  the  old  city 
of  Canton.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
China.     No  one  knows  when  it  was 
founded,  but  it  was  ever  so  long  be- 
fore Abraham  went  from  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
For  more  than  -1.000  years  it  has  been 
a  city.    Hundreds  of  years  before  Jo- 
seph was  sold  a  slave  into  Egypt,  boys 
and  girls  were  playing  in  the   streets 
of  Canton,   or  paddling  boats  on  the 
river,  or  catching  fish  In  the  harbor. 
The  city  is  situated  ou  the  north 
bank  of  the  Canton  River,  which,  as 
you  will  see  by  looking  at  your  school 
atlas,  rises  among  the    hills    in    the 
southern  part  of  the  empire,  runs  cast, 
and  empties  into  the  China  sea.    It  is 
about  as  large  as  the  Connecticut.     It 
r\    winds  through  a  lovely  country,  and  as 
J    you  look  towards  the  west,   you  sec 

the  beautiful  White  Cloud  hills,  bor- 
a  roaxim  which  is  a   .  _.       ,,         .,        ....  ... 

dermg  the  valley  ot  the  stream.  Lit- 
exemplify.  flQ  v|UBgoa  arc  JlcstlGtl  on  tholr  Bmmy 

|    slopes.    The  fields  arc  very  green,  and   so  arc   the  pas- 
tures, for  the  Chinese  save  all  fertilizers  to  enrich  the  soil. 
To  travel  iu  China,  we  must  either  take  a  coach  or  ft 
ecdan,  or  else  go  on  foot,    I  dare  eay  that  most  of  you 


would  prefer  a  coach  rather  than  to  foot  it.  But  the 
streets  are  narrow— some  of  them  are  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  feet  wide,  and  such  coaches  as  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  here  in  the  United  States,  would  get  stuck 
between  the  houses  in  about  two  minutes.  But  the 
coaches  of  Canton  are  adapted  to  the  streets.     They  have 

only  one  wheel "  Only  one  wheel!" — I  thought  you 

would  open  your  eyes  wide.  Besides,  one  of  the  horses 
pushes  while  the  other  pulls  ;  only  there  are  no  horses, 
for  two  Chinamen  are  harnessed  up  instead ! 

I  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  story  is  rather  more  thau 
you  can  swallow,  but  just  look  at  the  picture  on  the  next 
page  and  see  the  coach  and  the  team  under  full  headway. 

"  A  wheel-barrow  /"  Of  course  it  is.  You  will  find  no 
other  coach  in  Cauton.  It  is  Paddy's  coach,  sure  enongh ; 
and  long  before  an  Irishman  ever  trundled  a  wheel-bar- 
row through  the  streets  of  Cork,  centuries  before  Ireland 
was  known,  these  wheel-barrows  were  wheeled  through 
the  alleys  and  lanes  of  this  wonderful  old  city  of  China. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  them  squeak  for  about  five 
minutes.  The  axles  are  of  wood,  and  the  squeaking  is 
terrific.  You  cau  hear  them  all  over  the  city,  mak- 
ing a  noise  as  if  saying  over  and  over  with  every 
turn  of  the  wheel  the  old  Greek  word,  "Eu-re-ka,  Eu-re- 
ka,  Eu~re-ka"  which  means,  l,I  have  found  it."  And 
you  will  wish  all  the  while  that  they  had  found  a  little 
more  of  it — grease  I  mean.  You  have  heard  a  creaking 
door,  or,  perhaps,  have  made  your  slate  pencil  give  a 
squeak  on  your  slate  now  and  then ;  but  this  "  Eu-re- 
ka "  is  more  excruciating  thau  a  score  of  doors  or  a 
hundred  slate  pencils  all  going  together. 

Where  there  is  but  one  passenger,  he  rides  astride  of 
the  coach,  and  if  two  are  carried,  each  sets  upon  a  shelf 
at  the  side  of  the  vehicle. 

"Where  the  street  is  level,  the  Chinamen  go  upon  the 
trot  and  the  two  passengers  get  well  bounced  and  bump- 
ed, though  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  very  funny 
scene— the  fellows  upon  the  run,  and  their  pigtails  dang- 
ling down  their  backs,  or  streaming  in  the  wind. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  take  a  coach,  we  may  try  a  sedan, 
which  is  a  box,  with  a  seat  in  it,  a  leather  top  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  and  curtains  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  which 
we  may  have  up  or  down  just  as  we  please.  Two  long 
poles  are  fastened  to  the  box.  Getting  in,  we  are  raised 
from  the  ground  by  two  men  who  put  the  poles  on  their 
shoulders,  and  we  go  springing  up  and  down  with  a 
wave-like  motion,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  pleasant 
than  teetering  on  a  board.  The  sedan  is  also  shown  in 
the  picture.  It  is  a  strange  sensation  that  comes  over 
us,  to  find  ourselves  iu  a  sort  of  hen-coop  moving  up 
and  down,  and  carried  by  men  with  broad-brimmed 
bamboo  hats,  shaped  like  the  cover  of  a  teapot,  curving 
from  centre  to  circumference  with  a  knob  on  the  top. 
The  hat  is  so  large,  that,  when  it  rains,  it  answers  for 
an  umbrella.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  go  in  a  sedan 
than  on  a  wheel-barrow ;  but  if  you  want  to  see  all 
that  is  strange  and  curious,  it  is  better  to  ramble  on  foot. 

We  shall  have  a  crowd  at  our  heels,  for  the  Chinese  are 
as  curious  to  see  us  as  we  are  to  see  them.  We  hear 
them  cry  ^Eanqui"'  "  Eanqui"  which  means  that  we 
are  foreign  devils.  They  look  upon  us  with  contempt. 
They  consider  themselves  as  being  far  superior  to  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  people  of  the 
United  States  are  powerful,  we  have  big  ships  and  great 
guns,  steam-engines  and  locomotives, and  telegraphs  ;  we 
can  make  iron  swim  and  send  messages  beneath  the  sea ; 
we  can  call  the  lightning  from  the  skies  and  make  it  our 
servant  to  carry  our  thoughts  all  over  the  world  ;  we  can 
make  the  sun  take  our  pictures ;  we  can  do  many  things 
that  they  cannot,  but  we  are  wicked  in  their  esteem. 
They  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  arc 
like  the  English,  who  have  had  two  wars  with  the  Chi- 
nese. The  English  war  ships  bombarded  their  cities  ; 
English  troops  marched  into  Pekin  and  pillaged  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  and  now  China  speaks  of  an  Englishman 
as  being  "a  red-faced  foreign  devil." 

But  though  they  shout  ^/aiiqui"  they  will  not  harm 
us.  They  will  grin  in  our  faces,  invite  us  into  their 
shops,  and  do  their  best  to  sell  us  their  goods. 

The  narrow  streets  are  full  of  people,  and  it  is  all  wo 
can  do  to  get  along.  If  we  do  not  keep  a  sharp  lookout, 
we  shall  be  hustled  about, jostled  this  way  and  that,  and, 
perhaps,  receive. a  poke  in  the  ribs  from  somebody,  who 
pays  no  attention  to  anybody  but  himself,  and  whose 
only  thought  is,  to  get  ou  as  fast  as  possible. 

We  meet  a  dozen  men  staggering  along  with  a  block 
of  stone,  and  all  shouting  "Hooto/"  "Get  out  of  the 
way!"  If  wc  did  not  dodge  into  a  door-way  or  aside 
street,  they  would  run  us  down. 

Multitudes  of  men  are  carrying  baskets,  boxes  or  chests 
of  tea,  and  bundles,  not  in  their  arms  or  on  the  tup  of 
their  heads,  but  each  of  the  carriers  has  a  stick  about  six 
feet  long  over  his  shoulder,  with  cords  or  ropes  at  each 
en-7,  which  he  tics  to  the  bundle  or  tea-chest,  so  that,  as 
we  look  at  them,  it  seems  as  if  the  scales  in  the  shop 
had  somehow  found  legs  and  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  streets,    Only  the  Chinese  do  not  use  scales,  but  do 
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SCENE     IN     A     ST 

all  their  -weighing  with  steelyards ;  though  the  instru- 
ment is  seldom  of  steel,  "but  usually  of  wood;  or,  if 
for  weighing  small  things,  it  is  made  of  ivory  or  hone. 

The  houses  are  not  very  large,  or  very  high— hardly  ev- 
er more  than  two  stories.  They  are  built  usually  of  pale- 
blue  brick  or  stone,  and  in  some  places  of  wood.  The 
roofs  are  all  curved.  We  never  see  any  that  are  fiat  or 
eloping,  and  they  are  covered  with  tiles,  such  as  you 
may  have  seen  on  some  of  the  old  houses  in  New  York, 
or  at  Albany  or  Schenectady,  brought  over  from  Hol- 
land by  the  Dutch  settlers  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  adorning  their  houses 
with  grotesque  figures  of  dragons,  with  a  head  shaped 
like  that  of  a  horse,  with  great  goggle  eyes,  amouth  wide 
open,  and  a  tongue  like  a  dart !  The  body  is  part  horse 
and  part  lizard,  ending  in  a  loug,  tapering,  arrow-shaped 
tail.  It  is  covered  with  scales,  and  has  wings  like  an 
eagle's.  It  has  four  legs  with  claws,  like  a  turtle's.  It  is 
the  Imperial  emblem  on  the  flag  of  theEnvpire,  just  as  the 
eagle  is  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  or  the  lion  and 
unicorn  that  of  England,  or  the  elephant  that  of  Siam. 

"Wherever  we  look,  we  see  representations  of  dragons 
— sitting  on  the  ridge-pole  of  the  houses,  on  the  corners 
of  the  roofs,  or  over  the  windows.  They  glare  at  us 
from  beneath  the  eaves  ;  open  their  mouths  from  above 
the  door-ways ;  thrust  out  their  tongues  at  us  from  the 
tops  of  pillars  and  posts.  Every  shop-keeper  displays  a 
flag  or  banner  of  red,  green,  crimson,  blue,  yellow,  or 
purple,  with  a  dragon  upon  it ;  and  so  as  we  look  along 
the  narrow  streets,  we  see  bright  colors  everywhere,  and 
dragons  everywhere,  and  men  hurrying'  everywhere,  and 
the  sensation  is  so  strange  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
whether  we  are  in  this  world  or  whether  we  have  been 
transported  to  one  of  the  planets  !  Every  house  has  a 
lantern  hanging  over  the  door,  and  sometimes  there  are 
three  or  four  of  them,  as  large  as  barrels  I  They  have 
light  rattan  or  bamboo  frames  covered  with  oiled  silk, 
on  which  we  see  a  great  dragon  spitting  thunderbolts  ! 

The  houses  have  no  fireplaces,  furnaces,  or  stoves,  and 
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the  doors  and  windows  do  not  shut  so  closely  as  in  our 
own  houses.  In  Canton  the  winters  are  not  very  severe, 
though  there  are  some  cold  days.  If  a  cold  day  comes, 
they  put  on  more  clothing.  Up  among  the  hills  in  the 
interior,  and  in  Northern  China,  a  foot  of  snow  some- 
times falls,  but  even  there  they  have  no  fireplaces.  Fuel 
is  scarce.  They  gather  a  few  sticks,  build  a  fire  on  a 
hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and  then  at  night,  all 
the  family— father,  mother,  and  children,  roll  themselves 
in  their  blankets  and  lie  clown  on  the  warm  bricks. 

I  am  confident  that  you  cannot  gness  what  sort  of  pil- 
lows they  have "  Feather*  f— !No "  Straw?**— No. 

Try  again "  Leaves Py— Ton  have  not  hit  it.  They  use 

a  wooden  block,  and  think  it  a  great  deal  better  than  a 
bag  filled  with  feathers.  Every  Chinaman,  when  he  is 
traveling,  carries  his  wooden  pillow  with  him. 

In  traveling  around  the  world,  I  have  slept  many  a 
night  on  the  soft  side  of  a  white  oak  plank  with  a  piece 
of  the  same  for  a  pillow,  and  one  don't  mind  it  much 
when  he  gets  used  to  it.  If  any  of  yon  want  to  know 
how  the  Chinese  sleep  on  a  cold  night,  you  may  easily 
find  out  by  wrapping  yourself  in  a  blanket  and  lying 
down  on  the  hearth  with  a  stick  of  wood  for  a  pillow. 
One  night  will  satisfy  your  curiosity.  In  summer,  the 
Chinese  sleep  on  bamboo  couches  or  rattan  settees,  which 
are  quite  comfortable.  They  have  very  nice  easy  chairs, 
made  of  rattan.  Their  tables  and  stools  are  richly  carv- 
ed. They  have  teacups  and  bowls  almost  as  thin  as  egg 
shells,  so  delicate,  that  you  must  handle  them  with  great 
care.  They  have  beautiful  and  costly  vases,  all  covered 
over  with  Chinese  scenes  of  men  and  women  in  the  tea 
gardens,  gathering  and  drinking  tea  ;  of  mandarins  be- 
ing carried  in  sedans,  with  crimson  umbrellas  borne  be- 
fore them  ;  with  men  beating  gongs  and  girls  playing  on 
guitars;  with  pictures  of  green  fields  and  shady  groves, 
birds  of  Paradise  and  peacocks. 

The  floors  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Chinamen  are  of 
porcelain — red,  white,  blue,  and  green — with  landscapes 
painted  upon  them,  each  piece  being  painted  before  the 
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clay  is  burned  in  the  kiln,  where  their  tiles  are  manufac- 
tured. The  Chinese  are  far  ahead  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Three  thousand  years  ago, 
they  had  just  such  teacups  as  we  see  in  their  houses  to- 
day. If  you  were  to  go  to  Egypt  and  dig  among  the  old 
mummies,  which  were  laid  away  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes 
when  Joseph  was  ruler  of  Egypt,  you  would  find  such 
porcelain  as    is  now  made   in  the    potteries  of  China. 

The  door  of  a  Chinese  honse  is  almost  always  open 
during  the  day,  and  as  we  look  in,  we  see  beautiful  silken 
screens_embroidered  with  delicate  floss— the  work  of  the 
girls  and  young  ladies  who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Upon  the  walls  are  paintings  of  birds  with  beautiful 
plumage,  butterflies  with  gorgeous  wings,  and  flowers  of 
most  delicate  tints;  for,  though  a  Chinese  artist  in  his 
attempts  to  paint  a  landscape,  gets  men  and  women,  hills 
and  valleys,  houses  and  trees,  all  mixed  up,  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  which  is  which  or  what  is  what,  because  he 
does  not  understand  the  rules  of  perspective  in  drawing — 
yet,  he  can  produce  beautiful  and  brilliant  colors,  and 
paint  charming  pictures  of  birds  and  butterflies. 

"We  have  hardly  got  started  on  our  ramble  through  the 
old  city,  but  have  seen  so  much  that  we  must  stop  and 
think  it  over.  We  are  apt  to  read  too  fast,  and  too  much 
at  once,  as  well  as  eat  too  fast,  and  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  stomach  want3  time  to  digest  its  food.  But  before 
we  get  through  our  stroll,  through  the  narrow  streets,  we 
shall  see  many  things  to  laugh  at,  and  I  dare  say,  we 
shall  exclaim  again  and  again,  what  a  queer  people  I 

Answers  to  Problems  and  I*nzzSes. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  rebuses  and  puzzles  from 
our  friends,  but  the  answers  should  accompany  them. 
Ko.  370. — A  foul  proceeding  with  a  beacon  fire.— A  fowl 
proceeding  with  a  beak  on  fire.  The  following  have  sent 
correct  answers.  C.  H.  McCartney.  W.  J.  Bishop,  Frank 
M.  Hall,  J.  E.  Kaufman,  R.  A.  Baker,  Jr..  Mary  Hil- 
ton, Chas.  Roberts,  Julia  A.  Green,  Clarence  Dunster. 
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HERALD   OF    HEALTE 

The  JANUARY  number  contains : 

I.  The  Two  Wives. 

By  MBS.  JiLIZABETQ"  Oakes  Smith. 
(  Tltis  in  a  delightful  story  to  continue  during  the  year.) 

II.    The  Danger  of  Blistering. 

By  Dn.  Dateexe  Pehe. 

III.  The  Training  of  Young  Chil- 

dren. 

By  A  Mother. 

IV.  Generosity  and  Benevolence. 

By  Hexrt  ^Vaed  Beecher. 

V.  Physical  Growth  and  Develop- 

ment. 

By  Archibald  Maclarejt, 
Of  the  Oxford  Gymnasium. 

VI.     Bathing  Children. 

By  Mrs.  R.  13.  Gleasok.  M.  D. 

VII.    Hygienic  Treatment  of  Dogs. 

By  Dr.  Dio  Lewis. 

VIII.    Industrial    Education. 

By  Mrs.  Horace  Mans. 

IX.    Studies  in  Physiology. 

By  Prof.  T.  II.  HrxLEr. 

X.    Xew  Becoipis  for  Healthful 
Puddings. 

Home  Treatment  of  Cholera  Infantum,  of  Dysentery, 
or  Bad  Smelling  Feet,  of  Whooping  Coush,  of  Burns,  of 
Frozen  Flesh. 

Human  Physiology  for  the  people  ;  A  man  in  a  Chamber  of 
Ice;  Huugcr  and  Thirst;  Food;  "Waste  and  Supply  for  tlio 
Body;  The  Erect  Position  in  Man ;  Mind  not  the  Governor  ; 
The  Brain:  The  Blood:  The  Philosophy  of  Death. 

TOE  FEBP.rAP.r  number  contains  : 

I.    The  Care  of  the  Eye. 

By  Ret.  C.  H.  Brougham. 

II.  All  Active  Life. 

By  Ret.  Hexry  Ward  Beecher. 

III.  The  Landlord  of  the  Blue  Hen. 

By  PntEBE  Cart. 

IV.  Present  Duty  of  Temperance 

Men. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbeooe,  D.  D. 
V.     The  Prisons  of  Paris. 

By  Prof.  E.  P.  Evaxs. 

VI.    Spurs  and  Bfieins  for  those 
who  need  Them. 

By  Dr.  J.  C.  Sxodgeass. 

VII.     How  to  Dress  a  Eahy. 

By  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleasox,  M.  D. 

VIII.    A  §uecessfii!  Experiment 
with  Small  Pox. 

By  Fraxces  Daxa  Gage. 
IX.  The  Cook  Worm— Brute  Force— Care  of  School  Boys- 
Systematic  Exercise— Mai  Growth— Lost  Days— Learn  to 
say  No— Breaking  Bad  Habits  in  the  Egg— Death  of  E.  M. 
Stanton,  and  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Lozier— Hair  Dyes— Horticultural 
School  for  Women— Cure  for  Chronic  Diarrhea— Treatment 
of  Felons— Of  Chicken  Pox— Of  Sprains— Of  Colds— Feeding 
the  Sick— Food  for  Infants. 
THE  MARCH  number  contains: 

I.     Fern  Grove  Gymnasium. 

By  M.  G.  Ives  Seymour. 

II.    Take  Care  of  Your  XToses. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  Briguam. 

III.    How  to  Feed  Babies. 

By  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleasox,  M.  D. 

IV.     The  Treatment  of  the  Sick. 

V.    Bapid  Upward   Growth. 

VI.     Stunted  Youth. 

VII.    One-sided  Growth. 

VIII.    A  Pate  Skin. 

Arrest  of  the  Heart's  Action— Evidence  that  the  Blood 
Circulates— fllmhiiui— "Why  tha  Veins  are  Pulseless—  A  Cut 
Artery— The  Pulse— Our  Studies  in  Physiology— Growth  and 
Physical  Development  — A  Moody  Household— A  Crafty 
Woman  —  Out-door  Professions  for  Women  —  Work,  the 
Heart  does— Keeping  L'p  with  the  Times— Debt— Cure  for 
Constipation— Insanity— Sleep  Alone — Cure  for  Neuralgia— 
Hiccough— Delirium  tremens— Swimmer's  Cramps— Consti- 
pation—Cold  Feet— Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Each  number  during  the  year  will  be  filled  with  original 
articles  from  the  best  writers,  and  we  shall  make  a  Monthly, 
which  will  help  every  reader  to  live  a  higher  and  a  nobler 
life,  botli  physically  and  morally. 

Every  subscriber  who  sends  us  $'}  for  1ST0.  will  be  entitled 
toasplcudlil  Steel  Engraving  of 

Alex,  von  Humboldt— Free. 

$"2  a  year.  Samples  SO  ct§.  We  send  the  Herald  and  the 
Weekly  Tribune,  one  year,  for  $3.35;  or,  the  Herald  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  $3.— See  for  more  complete  pro- 
spectus December  Agriculturist,  1869. 

WOOD    &    HOLBROOK, 

13  knight  Strcot,  Kcw  Vorls. 


United 


States     Watch 

BUSIO.V,   N.  J., 


Company, 


Manufacturers  of  nil  the  Grades  of  Ameeica>' 

Watches,  Pendant  "Winders  and  Key  "Winders, 

nOTII  KICKEL  AND  FHOSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairsConical  Pivots, 
Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings, and  accurately  adjust- 
ed to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position  ;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest 
grades,  have  the  STI1AIGHT-LIXE  Escapement,  with  Ex- 
posed Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair 
Springs:  and  for  our  late  improvement  in  STEM-WINDING 
mechanism,  we  claim  a  STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and 
SJfOOTHXESS  hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufac- 
ture, at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes.  In  Gold,  Silver 
Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters,  Independ- 
ent 1-4, 1-fi  Split  and  Fir-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  dif- 
ferent times. 

WHOLESALE  -WATlEnOOMS, 

13  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER  &  CO-  143  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
GILES,  WALES  <fc  CO.,  13  Maiden  Lane.  N.  Y. 

Xew  Tore,  Jan.  17, 18T0. 
B^~  "WATcrr  No.  1083— Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade-Mark 
"Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,"  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from 
December  1SGS,  to  January  17th,  ISiO;  its  total  variation  be- 
ing only  tw>  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Register  TJ.  S.  Treasury. 
EST*  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclos- 
ing business  card.    For  sale  by  the  trade  generally. 

'ATCHES  manufactured  by  tlie 

United  States  Watch  Co., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
countrv,  bv  C.  A.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Jewelers, £0  East 
14th  Street,  Union  Square.  New  York. 
£3F~  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 

BUSINESS     MEN— PARENTS— 
PUPILS— YOUNG  MEN- 
AGENTS,  and 


Send  for  a  description  of  the  New  Educational  Invention, 

EASTMAN  PENMAN'S  ASSISTANT, 

now  exciting  so  mnch  interest  in  Educational  and  Business 
Circles.  It  is  elfccting  a  revolution  in  the  Writing  Art. 
Agents  Wanted.  It  is  the  best  Agency  -offered.  Sample  set 
(full  outtlt  for  a  writer)  mailed  for  $1.50.  Illustrated  Journal 
10  cents.  H.  G.  Eastman,  Eastman  College,  Po'keepslc,  N.T 


Will  address  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  (3.000  graduates  iu 
successful  business)  of  Eastman  Business  College,  JFWkeep&ie, 
X.  Y.  It  is  the  oldest,  best,  and  largest  patronized  Institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  tlm  only  one  providing 
situations  for  wort  hv  graduates,  11.  (i.  EASTMAN,  LL.D., 
President,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS' 

ZU.  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
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CLEANS 

WINDOWS, 
MARBLE. 

POLISHES 

TIN-WARE. 

IEON.SIEEL.io. 
For  Sale  Everywhere. 

The  Novelty  Knife 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen* 

Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  blade  une- 
qualled for  a  sewing  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
other  uses.  Is  made  of  best  steel.  Price  by  mall,  post-paid, 
plain  handle.  $i ;  Ivory,  $1.35;  Shell,  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
finish.  $1.75.  For  sale  at  Hardware.  Stationery,  find  Fancy 
Stores,  and  Sewing  Machine  Agencies,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  by  A.  C.  FITCH,  Gen.  Agent, 

?7  City  Mall  Place,  New  York. 


c;f.t  Tns  Best.— In  nothing  will  this  injunction  better 
applv  than  In  selecting  musical  instruments,  and  more  es- 
pecially lu  purchasing  Parlor  Organs,  It  is  now  a  well  es- 
tablished fact  that  the  best  instruments  Of  this  class  manu- 
factured,are  the  American  Organs,  made  bv  Messrs.  S.  P. 
&  H.  W.  Smith,  of  Boston.  These  instruments  possess  -very 
requisite,  and,  indeed,  many  excellencies  which  the  organs 
of  other  makers  do  not.  Musicians aro  not  at  all  surprised 
at  their  great  popularity  for  they  know  them  to  bo  all  and 
every  thing-  they  are  claimed  to  be.  Whether  for  the  homo 
circle,  the  chapel,  or  the  lodge  room,  there  is  no  organ  that 
unites  so  many  desirable  qualities. 

CISTERNS  PREVENTED  from  overflowing,  and 
from  bursting,  by  Muss'  Patent  Automatic  Water  Lead* 
er.  Agents  wanted.  State  and  County  liights  (or  Bale,  For 
particulars  Inquire  oi"  ,1,  MUSS,  Box  I2B,  Qulncv,  III.,  or 
.7.  U,  MITCHELL,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

American  Vinegar  Generator. 

New  plan.  Just  patented.  For  full  description,  Ac.  send 
stamp  to  A.  f>.  BTHONO,  Ashtabula.  Ohio. 


:nox 

Fruit,  Farm  k  Nurseries. 

GRAPES, 

Strawberries,   Raspberries,   Blackber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc. 


£W  Our  stock  of  VI.VES  AND  PLANTS  this  season 
Is  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  offered,  and  we  gcakax- 
tee  our  prices  to  be  as  low  as  the  sahe  quality  of  a 
genuine  article  can  be  bad  anywhere. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  immense  stock  of 

Martlia  (White  Concord)  and  Black.  Hawk 
Grapes. 

Jucunda  (new.  No.  700),  Fillmore  and  Triomphc 
tic  Gora  Strawberries. 

Naomi,  Hornet,  Clarke  and  Philadelphia 
Raspberries. 

HlHtatinuy  Blackberry. 

American  Seedling  Gooseberry. 

Versa.illa.ise,  Fertile  d* Angers  Cherry. 

White  Grape  and  Victoria  Currants,  and  all 
other  desirable  varieties  of  SMALL  FKUITS. 

Our  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
52  Pages, 

containing  much  valuable  information  in  Small  Fruit  Cul- 
ture, will  be  sent  to  all  applicants,  enclosing  10  cents.  Price 
List,  of  20  pages,  Tor  Spriug  of  1ST0,  sent  free. 

J.    KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A    Complete    Assortment    of   Crapes, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries,  Gooseberries,  and    Currants. 

Our  offers  of  Vines  and  Plants  by  mail  tliis  season,  are  tlia 
most  liberal  we  have  ever  made.  All  articles  sent  out  will 
be:  1st.  All  No.  1—  2.1.  Carefully  marked.— 3d.  Safely  Pack- 
ed.— Uh.  Post-paid.— 5tli.  Their  Safe  Carriage  guaranteed.— 
6th.  Accompanying  eaeh  Package  there  wi'l  be  printed  In- 
structions for  their  management  nnd  cultivation. 

Price  List  for  Spring  of  1ST0  sent  fkee  to  all  applicants. 
J.    KNOX, 

Box  155.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MISSOURI  LAKDS    FOR    SALE, 

On  3  or  10  Years  Credit. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Union. 

North  Missouri  contains  about  10,0fi"!,0(\i  acres  as  desirable 
ns  any  lu  the  .Mississippi  Valley.  Through  this  Garden  of 
Missouri  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and 
all  its  lands  lie  near  lis  track  and  numerous  depots.  The 
climate.    BO    temperate   and   healthful,  and  a  Virgin  soil   so 

capable  of  producing  almost  every  kind  oi  vegetation,  invito 
emigrants  to  nettle  on  our  Prairies.    Circulars,  giving  full 

and  valuable  particulars  aro  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to 
;:o  themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  their  friends  logo 
also. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  all  our  Kail- 
road  lands  is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  1   \ni»  COMMISSION  Eli, 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  U.  R.  Co.,  Hannibal.  Mo. 

^FAR&¥a  &  GARDEN 


P.'Marv  Harrows;  Monroe's  Patent,  price  $25.  Nishwitz 
I  atent  Pulverising  Harrow,  price  Sou.  Shares'  Patent  liar- 
row  and  Pulverizer,  with  cast-inm  or  steel  teeth,  send  tor 
Circulars  of  the  abovo,  and  also  for  the  Copper  strip  Feed 
Cutter  to. I.  [}.  [>Kr.\T['i:  & CO..  Mnnufu.  -uuer*  and  Deal- 
ers in  Seeds,  ii)7  Water  Street  New  rork. 

(CECUuE  A  HOME.— The  best  Fruit  and  Garden 

v—  lands  for  sale,  In  a  mild  and  healthful  climate.  30  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Good  Markets  mid  Society.  Pure  soft) 
water.  Price,  30  dollars  per  acre,  payable  !»  cash,  balancfl 
iu  10  rears.  A  ram  opnortunltv.  Thousands  arc  settling. 
Addwss  It,  J.  UVi.'NES.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
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TOMATOES. 

The  Unrivalled  Prize,  "  Gen.  Grant." 

This  Tomato  introduced  by  us  last  Beason,has  again  proved 
the  best  in  all  respects,  taking  for  the  third  season  the  first 
and  second  prizes  at  the  Mass.  Hort'l  toe.  Exhibitions,  in 
competition  with  all  the  leading  sorts.  "We  have  received 
numerous  testimonials  from  all  quarters,  but  for  want  of 
space  are  obliged  to  omit  publishing  them.  Price,  post-paid, 
per  packet,  35  cents. 

EARLY   "WYMAW    CABBAGE. 

Introduced  by  us.  The  best  and  most  profit able  early  mark- 
et-cabbage grown.  It  heads  early,  is  of  large  size  and  lirsG 
qualitv,  ana  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  early  cabbage 
brought  into  the  "Boston  market,  selling  readily  last  season 
bv  the  thousand,  at  $1S  per  hundred.  It  took  the  first  prize 
at  the  last  and  several  previous  exhibitions  of  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Soc.    Per  packet,  post-paid,  25  cents. 

For  further  descriptions  and  abeautlful  colored  Lithograph 
of  above  Cabbage,  see  Jan.  No.  Agriculturist,  page  21,  or 


Twenty-fourth  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  which  has 
met  with  so  much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now  ready.  It  has 
been  re-written  and  improved,  printed  with  new  type,  and 
on  fine  paper;  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Lithograph, 
and  many  other  fine  engravings  from  nature.  It  contains 
full  description  and  the  culture  of  over  1.500  leading  varieties 
of  Flowers  and  Vegetables;  also  descriptive  list  of  the 
novelties  of  the  present  season;  to  which  is  added  a  col- 
lection of  200  choice  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work, 
we  feel  confident,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar 
one. 

From  Levi  Baetlbtt,  "Warner,  K.  H. 

"  I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  superbly  gotten-up 
Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide.  I  think  it  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing cf  the  kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American 
press.'1 

Sent  to  any  address  "upon  receipt  of  25  cents  for  paper 
cover,  and  00  cents  for  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 
WASHBTTRTff  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Three  Best  Squashes ! 

The  Hubbard  is  the  sweetest,  dryest,  and  richest  table 
squash  for  winter,  the  American  Turban  for  fall,  and  the 
Boston  Marrow  the  best  pie  squash.  Seed  sent  post-paid  to 
any  address,  at  10  cents  a  package ;  Hubbard  and  Turban  25 
cents  an  ounce,  and  Boston  Marrow  20  cents  an  ouuee.  I 
take  pride  in  having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Hubbard  squash.  Mv  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  seed  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

TEE  CASABA  MELON. 

"  One  of  the  specimens  weighed  twelve  pounds;  and  if 
there  is  a  more  sugary,  tcnder-lleshed,  and  altogether  good 
melon  than  this,  we  would  like  to  see  it." — Ed itors  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.  Oct.,  1SGS. 

"Every  one  who  ate  of  them  have  pronounced  them  the 
finest  melons  they  ever  tasted  ;  tliey  weighed  from  ten  to 
sixteen  pounds  each.  They  suffer  cd'less  from  drought  than 
any  melons  on  the  farm."— J.  M.  Phillips,  Kewtown",  Md. 

"I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  Gasaba  Melon  on  my 
ground;  they  have  borne  abundantly,  are  of  very  large  size, 
and  superior  quality." — T.  C.  "Wallace",  M.D.,  Cambridge,  K.\ 

41  The  earlier  years  of  my  life,  which  I  spent  in  Constant!-, 
no  pie,  Turkey,  in  the  midst  of  the  protase  abundance  of 
melons,  which  used  to  overstock  the  market  of  that  city,  we 
■would  now  and  then  come  across  the  C:\saba.  It  was  a"  lux- 
ury, not  solely  for  its  rarity  in  that  market,  but  for  its  own 
size  and  excellence  ;  though  as  large  a3  the  largest  water- 
melon, it  was  also  oi  really  exquisite  flavor.  The  cause  of 
its  rarity  was  stated  to  be  the  fact  that  it  would  not  crow  in 
excellence  exceptin  the  province  of  Casaba.in  Asia  Minor." 
— Extract  from  a  letter  from  W.  D.  Dwight,  Principal  of 
the  West  Point  School. 

This  melon  can  be  grown  quite  as  easily  as  any  of  the 
other  varieties  of  muskmclon. 

The  seed  for  sale  in  scaled  packets.    25  cents  each,  or  six 
for  %\ ;  also  the  following  superior  varieties : 
California  Golden  Orange,  t*  pkt.,  10  c;  ?>  oz.  20c. ;  y  ft.,  $2.50 
Turks-cap,  extra,  "         10        "      20       "        1.50 

Pineapple,  "  10         "       20       "         1.25 

Water  melon  Mo'nt'n  Sweet  "      10       "        1.C0 

Bv  Mail,  at  above  prices.    For  other  varieties,  see  Dreer'a 
Garden  Calendar  for  18T0,  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  stamp. 
HEXUY  A  DUEEPv,  Seed  Grower, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Sage  Seed8 

True  Broad-leaved  Sage  Seed,  grown  hythe  famous  Dan- 
vers  growers  who  raise  Sage  bythe  acre.  Warranted  growth 
0/1869.  Price— 10  ct«.  per  package;  35  ets.  per  oz. ;  §1  per 
K  lb. ;  $3.50  per  lb.  Sent  bv  mail,  postpaid,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  Quyivatinn.      Caialoa  net  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Gregory's  Annual  Cata- 
logue of 

Choice  Garden  and  Flow- 
er Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub- 
bard Squash,  American  Turban  Squash.  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown's  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and 
valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am 
again  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seed3  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue, 
containing  a  list  not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the 
standard  vegetables  or  the  garden  (over  one  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  growing)  and  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds  will  be  forward- 
ed gratis  to'  all.  Sent  without  request  to  my  customers  of 
last  season.  All  seed  purchased  of  me  I  warrant  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name,  and  that  it  shall  reach  the  pur- 
chaser. Should  it  fail  in  either  of  these  respects  I  will  fill 
the  order  over  without  additional  charge. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GttEGOPY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SEED  STORE  AT  YOUR  DOOR. 

GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid.    Send  for  priced  Catalogue. 
Farm  &  Garden.  Implements,  and  Fertilizers, 

Of  every  variety,  at  very  low  prices. 

J.  YAXDEI1BILT  &  BROTHERS, 

23  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

AKLT  WTMAN  CABBAGE.— The  earliest  Bos- 
ton  Market  variety.    Per  packet,  £5  cents,  mailed. 


IMPROVED   EARLY  PARIS   CAULIFLOWER. 
—One  of  the  finest  grown  by  the  Market  Gardeners  about 
Boston.   25  cents  per  packet,  mailed. 


T^"EW  EARLY  PEAS.— Supreme,  per  half- pint 
J-^  packet,  $1.00;  Alpha,  small  packet,  $1.00;  Cook's  Fa- 
vorite, per  half  pint  packet,  73  cents,    bent  by  mail. 


EVERGREEN  PODDED  BEANS,  a  new  variety 
of  pole  beans  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  a  string-bean, 
and  for  pickling,  we  consider  It  one  of  the  best  recently 
tested.    Per  packet,  25  cents,  mailed. 


SURPRISE  OATS,  ripen  three -weeks  earlier  than 
^5  any  other  variety,  and  weigh  forty-five  pounds  to  a 
measured  bushel.  For  full  description  we  refer  to  our  New 
Catalogue.    Stock  limited.    50  cents  per  quart,  postage  paid. 


OURTIS'  &  COBB'S 

New    Illustrated    Seed    Catalogue, 

and 
Flower  &  Kitchen  Garden  Directory. 

The  Seventeenth  Edition-  of  our  popular  and  compre- 
hensive Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  nil 
applicants  enclosing  us  Twenty-five  cents.  F.egular  custom- 
ers supplied  without  charge. 

Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

3-13  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  MARKET  CELERY. 

I  can  supply  best  seed  of  the  genuine  Boston  Market 
Celery,  the  variety  described  on  pa  ire  420  of  the  Nov.  (1S60) 
Agriculturist.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  per  ounce,  50  cts.;  by 
mail,  post-paid.     Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  AND   CHOICE 
VEGETABLES. 

My  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  op  Choice  Flower 
asd  Vegetable  Seeds  for  1S70,  is  published  and  ready  to 
-send  out.  It  contains  a  list  of-neany  everything  desirable 
in  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  Beans,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Radish,  etc., 
etc.,  13  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  embracing  several  new  sorts. 
Read  my  advertisement  about  New  Tomatoes  in  the  Agri- 
culturist for  February,  page  70.  The  three  varieties  describ- 
ed there  will  be  sent  for  3-1  cents  ;  nut  50  cents,  as  the  print- 
ers made  it  read.  My  Catalogue  tells  hov.r  to  get  the  Agri- 
culturist, Our  Voung  Folks,  The  Childrens'  Hour,  Arthur's 
Home  Magazine,  The  Independent,  Phrenological  Journal, 
and  several  other  valuable  Magazines,  at  the  lowest  Club 
price.    Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all  who  applv. 

Address  J.  F.  MENDENHA1.T,,  Carmel,  Ind. 

WARRANTED  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  NEW  SEED  POTATOES, 

and  SEED  OATS,  ETC., 

By  Matt,  to  ami  Post-office  in  the  United  States.'    Our  Plus- 

t rated  Descriutive  Priced  Catalogue  for  1S70,  is  issued,  and 

will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus 


SPLENDID    ROOTS! 

Grown  singly  in  drills  in  rich  soil  and  with  good  culture. 
One  year  old.    £3  per  100 ;  $25  per  1,000. 
S&ad  tor  Circular.  E,  M.  WELLES, 

Towanda,  Pa. 


Phlnney's  Early  Water-Melon,  per  packet 25  cent3. 

Rising  Sun  Tomato,  •*  "     , 25       " 

Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  "  "      25 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus  Seed,  per  packet. . .  .50       " 

Early  Wakefield  Cabbage,  per  ounce $1.03 

Fine  roots  of  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  at  $3.03  per 
hundred. 

Our  New  Seed  Catalogue,  containing  the  names  and  prices 
of  all  the  Xew  Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds,  with  a 
description  of  the  same,  is  ready  for  mailing  to  all  appli- 
cants.  Address 

R-  H.  ALLES  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Boi  S76, 
ISO  &  191  V."ater  Street,  -Yew  York. 

f^resli      Garden,      Flower,      Fruit, 

-BL    Herb,  Tree,  Shrub  and  Evergreen   Seeds  (25  sorts  of 
cither,  $1.00)  prepaid  by  maiL    Agents  wanted. 

Priced  Catalogues  gratis.  Trade  List.  Seeds  on  commis- 
sion.   Small  Fruits.    Fresh  Onion  Seed,  £4  per  lb. 

U.  M.  WATSON, 
Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
Established  1S42.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

PURE  CAXJG  SEED. 

This  Seed,  grown  under  our  own  observa- 
j-j-       tion,  is  pure  and  true  to  the  varieties  nam- 
ed.   The  cane  producing  it  having  yielded 

200  to  300  gallons  svrup  per  acre. 

■  --'-^-r:-:3'  Our  lingular  £org!,.:>  is  a  ri:rsn  impotita- 

'Cr;^r  TIOXFEOII  TI1K   1IOUTH  OF  THE   YaXG-TSE- 

r=^t-^3        Klaxg,   the  best  cane-growing  Eection   in 
v^ilr'Si'       China,   and  has  been  carefully  cultivated 
one  season  specially  for  us. 

Liberian,  by  mail,  40  cis.  per  lb.;  by  Ex- 
press, 25  lbs.  or  less,  25  cts.  per  lb.:  over  25 
lbs.,  15  cts.  per  lb.  Regular  Sorgho,  Oom- 
seeana,  Neeazana,  bv  mail,  50  cts.  per  lb.; 
by  Express,  25  lbs.  or  less,  £0  cts.  per  lb.; 
over  25  lbs.,  20  cts.  per  lb. 
Packages  included.    Send  for  Circular. 

BLYMYER,  NORTOV  <fc  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Victor  Case   Mtt.t,  and   Cook's   Etap- 

OEATOE. 

Alsike  Clover. 

Fine  for  mowing  and  pasturage,  or  for  bees.    Price  10  cts. 
per  oz. ;  o  cts.  per  lb.,  bv  mail,  post-paid ;  also  $7  per  peck, 
and  $25  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.,  by  Express.     Catalogues  free. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGOF.Y,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

New  Tomatoes. 

Alger.— This  new  variety  has  the  same  potato-like  foliage 
as  lieyes',  but  the  fruit  is  larger,  of  good  market  size,  early 
and  very  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Gen.  Grant.— Remarkably  solid,  round,  flat  In  shape, 
handsome,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Received  the  first  pre- 
mium for  the  two  pa;t  years  ac  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  ihe 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  35  cents  per  package. 

Crimson  Cluster  — Earlv.  grows  In  large  clusters*  bear- 
ing handsome  fruit,  oftentimes  elegantly  spotted  with  gold, 
15  cents  per  package. 

Mammoth  Cluster.— Very  large,  round,  crimson,  15  cents 
per  package. 

Boston  Mabebt.- The  result  of  most  careful  selection  by 
the  Boston  market-men  for  a  series  of  vears;  large,  flat, 
round,  solid  ;  enormously  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Early  OEAXGEFirLD. — An  English  sort,  yields  its  fruit  in 
large  clusters.  This  Tomato  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet 
flavor,  and  excellent  as  fruit  for  dessert,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Also  the  following  excellent  varieties  at  10  cts.  per  pack- 
age. Early  York,  Dwarf  Scotch,  Keycs*  Earlv  Prolific. 
Yellow  Fig,  Mail  nay's  Superior,  Cherry,  Large  Yellow,  Fee- 
jee.  Cook's  Favorite.  Lester's  Perfected,  Large  Smooth  Red, 
Tomato  De  Laye,  Tilden,  New  Mexican,  Strawberry,  or 
Ground  Cherry. 

All  of  the  above  are  of  my  own  raising,  each  grown 
isolated,  scattered  over  three"  square  inilei  of  territory. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Improve    Your    Seed. 

"The    Best   is    the    Cheapest." 

SANFORD  CORN. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  favor.  In  many  instances,  being  planted 
in  the  same  field  and  having  in  all  respects  the  same  chance, 
it  has  ripeiled  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier,  and  yielded 
double  the  amount  of  other  corn.  Testimonials  from  relia- 
ble farmers  in  nearly  every  State  endorse  it  as  being  the  best 
field  corn.  One  quart  by  mail  post-paid,  15c  Two  quarts, 
$1.25.  One  peck,  $3.  One  peck  by  Express,  $2.  One  bushel, 
$5.    Send  for  Descriptive  Circular.    Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Seed   Potatoes  and   Oats, 

Genuine  Early  Kose  for  seed  at  $4  per  Ebl.  Four  lbs.  by 
mail,  ©75c.  rtamsdell's  Xorway  Oats,  genuine,  pure,  aud 
perfectly  free  from  foul  seeds,  ©S3.00  per  pushel  (32  lbs.). 

The  above  will  be  delivered  to  Express  free  of  charge. 
Address  E.  "W.  GPJSM'OLD,  Centrebrook,  Conn. 
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BLISS'    SELECT 


GARDEN    SEEDS. 


B.   K.  BLISS  &,  SON, 

Nos.  41  Parlt  Ron,  and  tot  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural 
Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites. 

TVould  invite  attention  to  the  following  COLLECTIONS  OF  SEEDS  for 

THE    FLOWER    AND    KITCHEN    GARDEN, 

which  have  been  favorably  known  in  every  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  Sixteen  years. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail.    Collections  cf  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 


The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varle- 
ties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  canbe  made 
at  a  mnch  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
enced cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Coll.  A — contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals..  .$1.00 

Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials 1.00 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 
choicest  in  cultivation 1.00 

Coll.  D— contains  Ave  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prize  Flower*,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger- 
man. Carnation  and  Picolee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 
Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks 1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments 
postage  free. 

Coll.  E — contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Green- 
house Seeds .„  „. §3.00 

Coll.  F — contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals, 
Biennials  and  Perennials,  including  many 
new  and  choice  varieties 5.00 

Coll.  G— contains  iiftv  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials 

and  Perennials 2.50 

Coll.  H— contains  twenty  varieties  of  hanlv  Annuals, 

Biennials  and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  Autumn.1.00 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  arc  of  our 
own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec- 
tion from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  ordered. 


A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMEXT  OF   VEGETABLE    SEEDS    FOR    OHB 

year's  supply,  foe  a  large  or.  SHALL  gaedex. 


The  following  Collections  are  made  np  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables 
required  in  the  Kitchen  Gardeu. 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  55  varieties,  §.1.50 
"  No.  6  contains  33  varieties.    2.00 

"  No.  7  contains  lo  varieties,    1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expresslv  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt'of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  bv  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  co'untry,  as 
follows: 

No.  1,  $20.00  ;  No.  2,  $15.00  ;  No.  3,  §10.00  ;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  sec  Sixteenth 
Annual  Edition  of  our  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
now  ready  for  distribution. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this 
edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  over 
published  in  this  country. 

It  contains  120  pages  of  closelv  printed  matter,  and  two 
hundred  choice  engravings  of  favorite  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables—a  large  portion  of  which  are  entirelv  new;  also, 
two  beautifully  colored  lithographs  of  Lilium  Aura- 
turn  and  a  group  of  Pansies,  and  a  descriptive 
list  ofupwarrts  of  (to  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  includingallthe  novelties  o*ihe 
past  season,  with  directions  for  their  culture;  also,  a  list 
of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus— 
with  many  otherSummer-Flowering  Bnlhs— and  much  useful 
information  upon  the  subject  of  cardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Ticenty- 
Jive  cents.    Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SO\", 

P.  O.  Box  5713,  New  York. 


Cabbages  worth  Growing. 

The  following  embraces  the  vry  best  varieties  In  cultiva- 
tion for  n,  succession.  Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
price. 

pit.        OJ.        U  lb.    pound. 

Early  Wvman 33       £2.00       $«.no       SlS 00 

Early   Wakefield  ...10  75         2.50  800 

Early  York  and  Large  York,  e«cA  10  25  T>  2.00 

Early    Winningstadt 10  40        1.25         4.00 

Large  Early  Schwcinlurt 15  1.00  8.50  10.00 

Foi tier's  Improved  Brunswick..  .15  75         2.50  7.00 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead 10  40  1.25  4.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch 10  40  1.25  4.00 

Improved  American  Savov 10  40  1.26  4.00 

Marhlchcad  Mam  moth 25  1.00  3.00  10.00 

lied  Dutch,  for  Pickling 10  40  1.25  4.00 

One  packet  each  of  the  abovu  12  varieties,  $1.25. 

One  ounce        **        "  "  "  6.25. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,713,  New  York. 

Lilium  Anratniii. 

The    Japanese    Queen    of    Lilies. 

A  large  Importation  from  Japan,  Just  received  by  the  pub- 
scribers,  in  hue,  healthy  condition.  Flowering  Bulos  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices: 

No.  I,  $1.00  each;  $0.00  per  doz.  No.  2,  75  ocnt3  each,  or 
$ii,75  per  doz.  No.  3.  50  cts.  each  ;  $4.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
the  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St;,  New  York. 


BLISS'     IMPROVED 

Long*  Orange  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  19  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  year*,  of  the  best  formed.  largest,  and  deep- 
est-colored roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  ni ruined  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  thfs 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop  But- 
ter makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  Wc  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it.  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser,  ioz.,20 
cts. ;  4  oz..  65  cts.;  1  pound,  $2,  by  Mail,  post  paid. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  York. 

Mew  Crop  Onion  Seed. 

Grown  expressly  for  us  the  past  season  by  tome  of  the 
most  successful  growers  In  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  and  vicini- 
ty, the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  excelled.  Mailed  post- 
paid to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

oz.       J*  oz.    pound 
40  1.25  4.00 


Early  Tied  Wethersfleld. , 
Large  Rpd  Wethersfleld. 

^  ellow  Danvers 

Yellow  Dutch 

White  Portugal 

White  Globe 

Address 


10  1.25  4.00 

40  1.25  5.00 

40  1.23  5.00 

50  1.50  5.00 

50  1.50  5.00 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 


Nos.  41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau  Sfi,  New  York. 


SEEB  POTATOES. 

Bresee's  Kixg  of  the  Earlies.  or  No.  4.— Known  also 
as  the  Fifty  Dollar  Potato  (at  which  price  thev  were  sold 
last  spring).  The  experience  cf  the  past  season  full v  con- 
firms all  that  was  claimed  for  it  by  the  raiser,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncinc  it  the  Earliest,  as  well  as  one 
of  tiie  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  is  ready  formarketingono 
week  in  advance  of  the  Earlv  Rose.  Mr.  Bresee  has  placed 
his  entire  stock  in  ourhands.forsaleatthe  following  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

Two  Pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1X0;  bv  Express, 
(purchaser  paying  freight),  One  Peck,  $5.00;  One  Bushel, 
$15.00;  One  BbL,  $40.00. 

Bresee's  Peerless,  or  No.  6  —  This  13,  without  exception, 
the  best  variety  in  cultivation,  for  a  general  crop.  It  grows 
to  a  large  size,  of  a  very  showy  appearance,  is  enormously 
productive,  and  fully  equal  to  the  Peachblow  in  qualitv. 
The  stock  was  sold  last  spring  at  $6CQ  per  bushel.  One  B>., 
by  mail,  $1X0;  by  Express.  S10.CO  per  peck. 

Bresee's  Prolific,  or  No.  'i.—i  lbs.,  bvmail,  $1X0;  by 
Express,  $1.25  per  peek  ;  $4X0  per  bushel ;  £9  per  BbL 

Climax. — 1  as.,  by  mail,  S1.C0;  £1.50  per  peck;  £4X0  per 
bushel;  $9.G0  per  BbL 

Early  Rose.— i  lbs.,  by  mall,  $1.00;  $1X0  per  peck  ;  $2.50 
per  bushel ;  $3.00  per  BbL 

Not  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  a  variety  will  be  mailed. 

Older  varieties  will  be  furnished  at  market  prices.    Our 
Illustrated   Potato  Catalogue,  with  full  directions  for  their 
culture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

L'HOMME-LEFORT,  MASTIC,  or 
COLD  GRAFTING  WAX. 

Used  in  tlie  Imperial  Nurseries  and   Planta- 
tions of  Paris. 

This  preparation  is  known  as  the  best  which  can  boused 
in  the  operation  of  grafting  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  of 
any  description,  budding  Roses.  &c.  It  requires  no  previous 
melting:  it  is  always  ready  for  use  ;  it  grows  bard  in  tbo 
open  air  as  well  as  in  water;  and  once  hardened  is  not 
liquified  under  a  high  temperature. 

This  article  is  far  superior  to  anything  yet  prodnced  for 
the  purpose  of  healing  all  wounds  in  Trees,"  &c,  arising  from 
accident  or  disease-  It  rapidlycauses broken orsplit  branch- 
es to  unite  again  ;  it  preserves  the  graft  from  moisture  and 
from  the  intrusion  of  insects^  &c,  and  is 

THE  BEST  STYPTIC  TO  PREVENT  TIIE  EFFUSION  OF 
SAP  AETEU  THE  PRUNING  OF  THE  GliAPE-YINE. 
It  Is  also  an  indispensable  article  in  manv  other  circum- 
stances, which  can  only  be  illustrated  bv  its  use.    Sold  in  tin 
boxes  of  various  sizes,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 
Price  40c..  $1.25  and  §3.50  per  tin.  The  largest  contains 62£  lbs. 
Descriptive  Circulars  furnished  to  all  jipplicants. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York, 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

CUCUMBER,  GEN.  GRANT. 

A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  round.  It  is  perfect 
In  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  five  years*  trial,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds, 
25  cents.      Five    Packets  for 
$1.00.     B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
P.  O.  Box  5713, 
New  York. 


COLOSSAL 

ASPARAGUS 

Seed  and  Roots. 

The  experience  of  the  past 
season  fully  confirms  all  that 
was  claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered  last  spring, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivaled 
in  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited 
the  past  season  by  Mr.  Cono- 
vcr,  which  were  grown  along- 
side the  best  "  Oyster  Bay" 
varieties,  and  received  the 
same  caro  and  treatment, 
which  attained  four  times  tho 
size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from 
the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sprouts,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  were- 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  In 
advance  of  the  ordinary  vari- 
eties. Strong,  one-year-old 
Roots  mailed,  post-paid,  $3 
per  tlftv;    $3.00  per  hunnied. 

Seeds.— M  °'~-  "•"  krt.  50  cts. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row.  i:  151  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 

Fresh  Pear  Seed. 

In  flrst-rato  condition.  Just  received  by  tho  subscribers, 
40  cts.  per  ounce,  $1.25  per  4  ounces,  $4.00  per  pound,  $325.00 
per  100  pounds. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

~'    x,  &  LTlNassSa  St.,  New  \ork. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IN    EZTOMSIE    EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  §1.50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $3. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  §%per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  iuser- 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page—$3.QQ  pec  agate  line  of  space. 

BN  GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

"HT'ANSAS    FARMS. 

NEOSHO     VALLEY     LANDS ! 

1,300,000  ACRES  FOR  SALE  TO 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

SOUTHERN"  BRANCH. 


The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated 
mainly  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  extend- 
ing one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting 
valley  for  settlement  in  the  West.  The  Lands  are  admirably 
adapted  to  fruit  and  vine  culture,  stock  raising,  and  dairy 
business.  They  consist  of  rich  bottoms,  level,  undulating, 
and  rolling  prairie,  usually  convenient  to  wood  and  stone, 
spring,  creek,  or  river  water. 

Interspersed  among  cultivated  tracts  and  lying  in  large 
bodies  together,  they  present  inducements  to  families, 
neighborhood  settlements,  and  large  colonies,  possessed  by 
no  other  lands  in  the  State.  While  the  lands  ot  similar  cor- 
porations have  been  culled  bv  the  two  hundred  thousand 
settlers  of  the  last  two  years,  these  have  been  rigidly  reserv- 
ed intact,  and  now  are  open  to  the  actual  hard-working  set- 
tler— the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  cultnre 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops.  The 
high  rolling  prairie  is  the  finest  wheat  land  in  the.world.  and 
when  plowed  deeply,  stands  a  drought,  and  produces  corn 
nearly  as  well  as  the  nest  of  our  bottom-lands.  For  orchards, 
grapo  culture,  and  small  fruit  ingcneral.it  is  far  superior, 
and  is  least  affected  by  frosts. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FENCING.— The  varieties 
of  timber  are  Cotton-wood,  Hackberry,  Locust,  Oak,  Hick- 
ory, and  Black-Walnut,  situated  mostly  on  the  large  rivers 
and  creeks,  and  hid  away  in  ravines,  unobservant  to  the 
common  traveler.  "Within  convenient  distance  of  almost 
every  quarter  section,  are  the  finest  quarries  of  limestone, 
furnishing  the  best  of  material  for  house,  barn,  fences,  etc. 
Large  quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  imported  by  way  of 
Leavenworth,  and  as  soon  as  our  road  reaches  the  pineries 
of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas,  it  will  be  brought  up  the 
valley  of  the  Neosho. 

STOCK  RAISING.— The  rich  native  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  bottoms,  with  the  large  area  of  unoccupied  lands  in 
connection  with  the  dry,  mild,  and  open  winters,  present 
unequaled  advantages  lor  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  a  Kentuckian,  in  a  letter  Just 
received,  says:  "I  examined  Labette  and  Neosho  Counties 
last  winter,  and  I  consider  the  region  of  your  Land  Grants  to 
be  the  very  centre  of  the  live-stock  trade  in  this  part  of  the 
continent.  It  13  a  region  better  adapted  to  the  growtli  of 
live-stock,  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese," than  any 
other  in  the  same  latitude.  Its  limestone  soil  in  time,  will  be 
the  best  Blue  Grass  land  in  the  world." 

DAIRYING.— In  such  a  country,  with  ranges  for  stock  un- 
restricted, and  pasture  limitless,  ihe  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  must  be  profitable.  The  cheapness  witli  which 
cattle  can  be  raised  and  fed,  leaves  this  branch  of  labor 
without  any  drawbacks,  and  insures  handsome  returns  and 
liberal  profits  to  all  who  engage  in  the  dairying  business. 

FRUIT  GROWING  is  one  of  the  specialties,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  State  of  Kansas 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural    Society  for  "a 

COLLECTION  OF  FKUITS    UX3UKPASSED    FOR  SIZE,  BEAUTY, 

and  flavor."  The  pear  and  apple  crop  of  1869  gives  posi- 
tive assurance  of  success  in  this  department. 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  of  Kansas  are  unequal- 
ed. These,  indeed,  arc  among  its  chief  excellencies,  and  are 
recommendations  for  settlement.  The  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  pure,  and  singularly  beneficial  to  persons  predisposed 
to  consumption  and  bronchial  affections.  No  country  in  the 
world  furnishes  a  larger  number  of  days  in  the  year  in 
which  out-door  work  can  be  done. 

COAL  AND  SALT. — Numerous  veins  of  excellent  coal 
have  been  opened  in  the  Valley,  and  in  many  other  parte  of 
the  State,  varying  all  the  way  from  1  to  G  feet  in  thickness. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES.— The  Common  and  Higher 
Schools  of  the  State  arc  endowed  with  lands  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  dollars,  a  portion  of  which  have  been  sold  and 
invested,  yielding  a  heavy  income.  Churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations are  common,  and  liberally  supported  and  attended. 

PRICES  OF  LAND.— Our  lands  varyin  price,  usually  from 
$2  to  $8  per  acre,  and  are  sold  upon  the  credit  of  (10)  years* 
time,  and  on  more  favorable  terms  than  any  other  company 
in  the  State.  It  i3  our  purpose  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
any  speculating  in  the  lands  of  this  Company,  aud  to  en- 
courage sales  to  actual  settlers  alone; 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year,  except  the  interest.  One-tenth 
every  year  after  nntil  completion  of  payments,  with  annual 
Interest.  Any  one  wishing  to  save  the  interest  can  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  up  at  any  time. 

THE  HEAD  LAND  OFFICE  is  located  at  JUNCTION 
CITY,  to  which  all  immigrants  and  persons  desiring  to  see 
the  lands  of  this  Company  should  purchase  tickets.  Large 
maps  of  the  road  and  thelands  can  be  seen,  and  important 
information  gained,  not  possessed  at  any  other  point,  and  to 
all  purchasers  of  lands  free  tickets  from  this  point  are  given 
over  the  Road. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC    T.    GOODXOW, 

Land  Commissioner, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 


THE 


ilELAN 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  hundreds  of  letters  asking  many  dif- 
ferent questions  in  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  Eumelan 
grape ;  some  of  the  more  common  of  which  we  desire  to 
answer  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  read  this  journal, 
and  are  desirous  to  learn  of  the  worth  of  this  variety  which, 
though  new  to  the  public,  has  been  growing  and  producing 
fruit  for  many  years. 

Ques.  Where,  when,  and  with  whom  did  the  Eumelan 
originate?  Ans.  At  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  about  thirty 
years  since,  in  the  grounds  of  a  Mr.  Thornc. 

Ques.  Is  the  Eumelan  an  early  grape?  Ans.  Yes,  the 
earliest  of  all  the  valuable  sorts,  ripening  some  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Hartford  Prolific,  and  more  than  two  weeks 
sooner  than  Delaware. 

Ques.  Is  the  Eumelan  a  hardy  variety?  Ans.  One  of  the 
most  hardy.  The  vines  have  withstood  the  winters  of  the 
past  25  years  in  bleak  exposure  without  protection,  and  more 
recently  have  proved  hardy  where  tried  in  every  Northern 
State,  from  Maine  to  Minnesota.  Ques.  Are  the  vines  vigor- 
ous? A?is.  We  have  found  the  Eumelan  to  be  as  vigorous 
as  Concord ;  and  such  is  the  report  from  all  who  have  tested 
it. 

Ques.  What  is  the  color  of  the  Eumelan?  Am.  Black 
with  a  peculiar  wax-like  bluish  bloom,  making  it  our  hand- 
somest black  variety. 

Ques.  Have  Eumelan  grapes  been  grown  elsewhere  than 
at  Fishkill?  A7is.  Yes;  in-many  places  where  the  vines  have 
been  tried,  and  always  possessing  the  same  great  superiority 
over  other  black  varieties  that  it  has  been  found  to  possess 
when  grown  at  Fishkill.  Ques.  Is  the  stock  of  vines  you 
arc  now  offering  for  sale  grown  from  mature  wood,  or  is  it 
grown  from  green  cuttings  and  immature  wood  ?  Ans.  Our 
stock  of  Eumelan  vines  is  grown  from  well-ripened  wood, 
taken  from  bearing  vines,  and  the  plants  we  are  selling  are 
strong  and  well  rooted,  so  that  we  can  warrant  everyone 
we  send  out  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

The  above  and  many  other  inquiries  are  fully  answered  in 
our  pamphlet,  containing  thirty  years  history  of  this  most 
valuable  grape  ;  also,  testimonials  from  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  vines  have  been  on  trial. 

We  will  send  the  pamphlet  free  to  any  person  giving  us 
their  address. 

The  American*  Agriculturist  says: 

"  We  are  convinced  that  this  grape  is  worthy  of  general 
trial,  and  we  shall  take  in*uch  interest  in  seeing  its  true 
merits  developed." 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  says : 

"  The  Eumelan  promises  to  deserve  a  prominent  place  In 
American  vinyards." 

Tin:  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"The  Eumelan  must,  be  considered,  from  present  evidence, 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  grapes." 

One  Word  for  the  Quality  of  ouh  Vines. 

Palmyra,  iV.  F.,  Nov.  11,  1869. 
Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell.— Gents  :  The  box  of  Eume- 
lan vines  is  received.  The  One  Hundred  No.  1  are  as  fine 
one-year-old  vines  as  I  ever  saw.  Can't  help  but  give  my 
customers  best  satisfaction.  The  second  and  third  class  are 
also  very  fine.  The  second  class  are  as  good,  and,  in  fact, 
better,  than  many  first-class  one-year-old  grape-vines  I  have 
received  from  many  other  sources. 

Truly  yours,         A.  M.  Purdy. 

One  Woed  foe  the  Fruit  of  Tnis  Eujielan. 

Heading,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1SG9, 
Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell :— My  Eumelan  vine  is  a 
rigorous,  almost  rampant,  grower.  Leaves,  dark,  thick,  and 
parchment  like,  while  the  wood  is  hard,  and  very  short 
jointed.  Thus  far,  I  have  not  one  among  my  fifty  or  sixty 
varieties  which  (all  things  considered)  has  pleased  me  so 
much  as  the  Eumelan.  My  vines  have  been  entirely  heal lhy, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  Eumelan  ripened  this  year  fully  one 
week  in  advance  of  the  Hartford.  In  quality,  it  deserves  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  black  grapes. 

Respectfully  yours,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Willcox:. 

Send  for  price  list  of  Vines,  also  terms  to  Clubs. 
Address 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill, 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Marblefeead    Mammoth 


Cabbage ! 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  only  large,  but  cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  reliability  forheading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead,  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

"  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  ofFottler's 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  vonr  seed)  weighing  40  lbs. — 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestown,  111." 

"  I  raised  from  Your  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  lbs.— A.  H.  Mace,  Clintonvillc,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14th, 1869." 

"Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to  40.  and  47  lbs.— W. 
Llewellyn,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  March  12, 1S69." 

"Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbaces  are  wonderful ; 
they  grew  to  the  6ize  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas."* 

"  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. They  headed  well,  and  were  three  limes  as  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosciusco, 
Miss." 

"I  have  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  lias  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab- 
bage I  ever  saw.— S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  111.  " 

•John  Van  Wormcr,  Springs'  Mills.  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  30  lbs.  John  Hmnphrev?,  Titusville,  N.  Y.,  33 K 
lbs.  M.  D.  Clark.  Elyria,  Ohio,  3?  lbs.  II.  A.  Tcrry.Crescent 
City.  Iowa,  40  lbs.,  measuring  5C  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Thos.  A.  Lambert,  Bccancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40,  42>J,  and  44  lbs.  John 
W.  Dean,  St.  Michael's,  Md..  has  grown  them  weighing  33 
lbs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn..  SI  lbs.,  when  trimmed.'  E. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  30  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison.  Pes 
Moines,  Iowa,  SO  lbs.    James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 

80  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Wm.  Lee,  Jr.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  45  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal- 
ty for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  "  Itig 
Cabbage  Man."  Leonard  Choat,  Denver.  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  45  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton,  Ogdensbnrsh,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  43  lbs.  Sam'l  B.  Ornsbce,  Rolling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.-W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  GO  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Tassal,  39  lbs.  trim- 
med. A.  C.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  45  to  50  lbs.  W.  H. 
Spera.  Eunhrata,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 

81  lbs.  cacfi.  Win.  D.  Munsou,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  40  lbs.  Mary  B.  SclUnan,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  28  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  they  have  "taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs."  "Raised  the  largest  cabbasrc  ever  seen  in 
the  country."  "Astonished  all  their  neighbors."  "That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled," 
etc..  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab- 
bage, I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads,  at  following  prices,  by  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
25  cts.;  per  oz.,  $1 ;  4  ozs.,  $3.50  ;  per  lb.,  §12. 

Pull  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  Vie  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  !§ec«Is    and 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  January.  It  will  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Beeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  Sammcr-Flowering 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.    Address 

FEKRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Your  business  involves  an  immense  outlay  over  small 
areas,  and  it  is  of  fust  importance  that  the  seed  you  plant 
should  be  fully  reliable.  My  enterprise  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  you,  as  I  am  engaged*  in  growing,  directly  under  my 
own  eye,  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  seeds,  many  of  which 
seedsmen  usually  import  or  gather  together  from  growers 
scattered  through  the  country.  Because  I  grow  these  seed 
myself  I  am  enabled  to  warrant  them  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  and  to  bind  myself  to  refill  the  same  value  gratis, 
should  they  not  prove  so.  All  seed  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser.  I  also  import  and  procure  from  first  growers, 
choice  varieties  that  cannot  be  grown  in  my  locality,  giving 
me  thus  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  variety  of  veg- 
etable seed  sold  by  any  dealer  in  the  United  States.  Give 
my  seed  a  trial.    Catalogues  gratis. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 
If  you  order  anything, 
Any  advantage  In  price, 
"We  buy  and  sell  for  cash — 
Every  new  book, 
Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  "Wares,  Trimmings,  &c, 
All  at  popular  prices- 
Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
JR.  H.  MACY,  Uth  St.  & 

European  Larch  Seed  (Larix  Europmci). 

A  supplvof  Pi-esh  Seed  just  received  by  thesubscribers.and 
mailed  post-paid  to  :inv  address  at  following  prices:  1  oz., 
23  cts.;  U  lb.,  73  cts.;  1  lb.,  $3.50. 

iddvess  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX. 

P.  0.  Box  No.  STL.',  New  York. 


Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Maey  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  always  has  it. 

Gth  Ave.,  New  York. 


AS10.A€KF,  FAIOff  FOR  SALE— 2^ 
miles  from  Greensboro  Station,  Maryland  &  Delaware 
Railroad.  Price  $'&  per  acre,  S2,G00  Cash";  balance  one  and 
two  years.    For  particulars  address       P.  <>,  I'-OX  24. 

Greensboro,  Md. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

FOR    MARKET    OR    PRIVATE     GARDENS, 


Of  such  kinds  and  qualities  as  we  use  in  our  Market  Gardens  at  Bergen  City,  IVew  Jersey. 

*>«*■<*.*«•»■  p<?..;   er.  PL1XTS  BY  MAIL. 

Carnations,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 


Asparagus,   Giant §   10c.  S    75 

**           Couover's  Colossal 1.00  12.00 

Beets,  Early  Bassano,  and  Short  Top  Round..  20c.  2.00 

*"       Pine-Apple,  30c.  oz.,  $3  lb.  Long  Blood.  13c.  1.50 

Cabbage,  (Early)  Jersey  Wakefield  (true)..  1.00  12.00 
"          Oxheart,    Winningstadt,    Dutch, 

and  Large  York 30c.  3.00 

"          (Late)  Flat  Dutch,  and  Bergen 30c.  3.00 

Drumhead,  and  Stone  Mason...  30c.  3.00 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  and  Long  Orange 15c.  1.50 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  and   Nonpareil..    1.50  20.00 

Celery,   New   Dwarf  "White,  Henderson's....  50c.  5.00 

"           White  and  Red  Solid 40c.  4.00 

Cucumber,   White   Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

**             Green,  and  Early  Frame 15c.  1.50 

Egg  Plant,  K.  Y.  Improved  Large  Purple..  75c.  8.00 

Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  and  India 40c.  4.00 

Melon,  (Musk),  Citron,  Nutmeg,  &  Skill  man's  20c.  1.50 

**       (Water),  Ice  Cream,  and  Long  Island..  15c.  1.50 

Okra,  Tall  and  Dwarf. 10c.  1.00 

Onion,  Large  Red,  Yellow,  and  White 50c.  5.00 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled 15c.  1.50 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  and  Connecticut  Field...  10c.  75 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  and  Long  Scarlet.  ..  10c.  1.00 

Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linmeus 30c.  8.00 

Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant 40c.  4.00 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly 10c.  75 

Squash,  Early  Bush,  and  Crookncck lOc.  1.25 

"           (Late)  Boston  Marrow,  and  Hubbard  25c.  2.50 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  and  Fejcc 40c.  4.00 

"          New  York  Market 40c.  4.00 

Turnip,  Red  Top,  White  Dutch,  Yellow  Aber- 
deen, and  Yellow  Globe 10c.  75 

Herbs,  Thyme,  and  Sweet  Marjoram 60c.  6.00 

"        Sage,  and  Summer  Savory EOc.  3.00 


bush. 


per 
quart, 
Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mohawk, 

and  China §  40c.     $  7.00 

"         (Pole),  London  Horticultural,  and 

Red  Cranberry 50c.       12.00 

"         Large  White  Lima 60c.       14.00 

Corn,  Dwf.  Prolific,  Asylum,  and  Evergreen..  SOc.        6.00 
Peas,  (Early),  DanT  O'Rourkc,  Extra  Early...  SOc.        G.00 
"       Little  Gem,  60c.  per  quart.  Advancer..  50c.       12.00 
'.*       (Second  crop),  Champion,  Napoleon, 

and  Blue  Imperial 40c.         9.00 

Peas,  Beans,  and  Corn,  \Qc.per  quart  extra  by  mail. 
NEW  TOMATOES, 
Rising  Sun,  per  packet,  25  cents. 
Chorlton's  Prolific,  per  packet,  25  cents. 

(For  description,  see  article  on  Tomatoes  in  last  No. 
of  Agriculturist.) 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 

Onion  Sets,  Yellow 50c.     $10.00 

"  "       White 75c.       12.00 

Asparagus  Roots,  (2  year  old),  $10.00  per  1,000. 

**     "        "  Conovcr's  Colossal,  $3  per  100  ;  $25  per  1,000 
Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Liumeus,  $3  per  doz.;  $15  per  100. 
Horse-radish  Sets,  75c.  per  100  ;  $0.00  per  1,000. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Cold-Fnune).  Wakefield,  $10pcr  1,000 

"  "  Hot-bed,  $G  per  1,"00. 

Cauliflower,  Hot-bed,  $2.00  per  100;    $15  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Implements,  etc., 
send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  with  that  of- New  and  Rare  Plants  upon  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

To  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed,  as 
usual,  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

SEEDSMEN, 
AND  MARKET    C4RDEXERS, 

67  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Pinks,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Chrysanthemums,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Clematis,  6  sorts,  50  cents  each,  $1.50  per  dozen. 
Fuchsias,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  Zonale,  12  sorts,  20  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  variegated,  12  sorts,  SO  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  scented,  S  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  double,  S  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Gladiolus  (fine),  12  sorts,  20  cents  each,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

"  (extra  quality),  12  sorts,  SO  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 

Heliotropes,  6  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Lantanas,  6  sorts,  SO  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Lilies,  12  sorts,  50  cents  each,  $1.50  per  dozen. 
Phloxes,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Roses  (Monthly),  12  sorts,  SO  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 

"      (Hybrid  Perpetual),  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 
Tigrldias  (-  varieties),  30  cents  each,  $1  per  dozen! 
Tuberoses,  double,  large  flowering  roots,  15  cents  each,  $1.50 

per  dozen. 
Verbenas,  50  distinct  sorts,  15  cents  each,  $1  per  dozen. 

Orders  to  the  amount  of  SI  and  upward,  sent  by  mall, 
post-paid,  for  the  prices  annexed,  with  directions  for  culti- 
vation accompanying  each  package. 
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d~|UR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1870, 

2fHJ  W  A  WD  ItAMJE  PLAWTS, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  "bo  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
stamp.  Webes  leave  to  inform  our  friends  and  the  public 
that  we  have  IMPORTED  the  last  season,  "while  in  Europe, 
a  fine  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL    FOLiAGED 

And  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS.  In  addition,  it  contains  a 
fine  plan  of  a  park,  drawn  by  us.  Copies  containing:  the 
-a:;\q  will  he  mailed  to  all  who  apply,  enclosing  10  cents. 
Customers  gratis.    Address 

OLM    BROTHERS, 
(Successors  to  B.  K.  Bliss,) 
SPRSXGFIEI^P,    MASS. 

CHOICE    VERBENA    SEED,    saved   from    our 
large  collection  of  over  ICO  finest  varieties,  per  packet, 
25  cts.    "For  Seed  or  Catalogue,  Address 

J.  T.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Brentwood,  Sf.  II. 

FLOWER  SEEDS.      FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  having  greatly  enlarged  his  collection  of 
Flower  Si^eds,  embracing  only  such  kinds  as  are  suitable 
for  out-door  or  garden  cultivation,  including  many  new  and 
rare  vanities,  still  continues  to  send  S3  kinds  by  mail,  post- 
age paid,  for  §1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  Ml 
who  appU'  for  it.  Also,"  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus 
Moots,  warranted  true,  will  be  sent  br  mail,  postage  paid,  at 
S'J  25  per  ^00.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  seeds  at  reduced 
prices.    G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Thorfeurn's  New   Catalogue  for  1870. 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE 
of  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for  1S70,  is  ready  for 
mailing  lo  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBUKN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 

[N  R.  &   A.  MURDOCH, 

^TTRSEnYiiEK',  Floeists  and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Our  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

No.  1.— Trees  and  Shrubs. 

No.  2.— Uoses,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

No.  3.— Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Potatoes,  &c. 


tBB^SBSm 


Our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  for  1^70,  is  nowreadv;  containing  descriptions  of 
every  desirable  variety  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds ; 
with  plain  directions  for  their  Culture  and  Treatment :  also, 
a  list  of  line  Gladiolus  and  other  summer  flowerinc  Bulbs. 
CJ^Sent  lice  to  all.    Address  J.  T.  SMITH  &  SON'S. 

Brentwood,  N.  H. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

1  make  the  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty, 
bosides  growing  all  ct  the  standard  6orts.    Catalogues  free. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GIIEGOKT,  Marblchead,  Mass. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS 

The  New  Prolific  Dwarf  Wax  Bean.  Fine,  Golden  Pod- 
ded. Early,  lender  and  stringlcss.  The  best  of  all  Dwarf 
Beans.  Warranted  pure  and  genuine.  Price,  25  cents  per 
package,  by  mail,  post-paid.    Address 

GEO.  KEASEY,  Mount  Wolf  P.  O.,  York  Co.,  Penn. 

GARDEN  SEED. 

See  our  advertisements  in  January  and  February  Numbers. 
Beans  at  20  cts.  per  quart— Early  Mohawk,  and  8  other 
varieties.  At  SO  cts. — Concord,  Horticultural,  Black  Wax, 
CBusii.)  At  49  cts.— Indian  Chief,  Scarlet  Runner.  At  50  cts.— 
Yellow  Runners. Large  Lima.  At  GO  cts.— Giant  Wax.  Peas 
at  20  cts.— Dan  O'ttourke,  Blue  Imperial.    At  25  cts.— Cham- 

?ion  of   England.     At  40  cts.— Carter's    First   Crop,  Tom 
humb— lr>  cents  additional  bv   Mail,  post-paid.       By  the 
Bushel,  at  lower  rates  than  usuallv  otfeivd.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  WARDWELL  &  CO., 

West  Dresden,  Yates   Co.,  N.  Y. 

ORSE-RADI8H    SETS.— Best    quality,  $3  per 
■    1,003.    Large  lots  less.  O.  L.  WOODFORD, 

West  Avon,  Conn. 

Fresla  and   Reliable  Seeds. 

C.  G.  CKANS  £  CO.'S  Annual  priced  Catalogue  of  Yeset- 
alile  Garden  Seeds,  etc.,  Xor  1S70,  is  nowreadv,  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants. 

C.   G.  CRAKE  &  CO.,  449  Broad  St., 

Xelvarlt,  N.  J. 

White  ilustralian  Spring  Wheat. 

This  new  variety  of  Wheat  lately  introduced  from  Austra- 
lia, has  proved  very  productive  and  of  most  excellent  quali- 
ity.  It  yielded  this  past  season  fllty-onc  and  a  half  bushels 
to  the  acre.  This  is  eighteen  and  a  half  bushels  more  to  the 
acre  than  the  best  of  several  other  kinds  yielded,  which 
were  sown,  as  a  test,  on  the  same  field,  and  treated  in  all  re- 
spects in  the  same  way. 

I  will  send  a  four-pound  package  of  this  wheat  by  mall, 
and  warrant  it  to  reach  its $>urchaxer,for  SI.   Such  a  pack- 
age, sowed  thin,  will  yield,  on  good  land,  with  good  culture, 
fix  to  eight  bnshels.                                  O.  DICKINSON, 
Salem.  Oregon. 

13URCHASER8  WANTED  for  1,000,000  Small 
-&  Fruit  Plants  and  1,000  barrels  of  Earlv  Rose  Potatoes. 
Send  for  piices.      JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL   FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Send  for  our  AWNUA1.  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE OP  PLOW^K  SEEDS  for  1S70. 

J.  M.  TIIOIiBURN  &.   CO 

15  Jolin  St.,  New  York. 

CeftN.— Hyb'rfd  Yellow  Dent  aad  Gourd   Scud 
Corn.  Chester  White  Hogs,  Swedish.  Surprise  and  Ex- 
celsior o;ils,  Early  Hose  potatoes,  nnd  Clovers  Seeds. 

Address  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambershnrg,  Pa. 

"Read carefully  Advfc  ef  Wclf  Cheek  XckIkey,  page  115. 


Oregon  Crarden  Seeds. 

These  Seeds  are  much  larger,  and  plumper  than  any  seeds 
of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States.  They 
arc  raised  nearly  as  far  North  as  Montreal,  Canada,  and  by 
reason  of  the  long  cool  summers  and  slow  growth,  obtain  a 
perfection  and  beauty  of  size  seldom  reached  elsewhere. 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabfcagc,  Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead, 
"Winningstadt,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of  garden  Eeeds, 
for  sale  by  O.  DICKINSON,  of  the  Salem  Seed  Gardens, 
Salem,  Oregon.  Prices,  that  of  Seedsmen,  generally. 
CATALOGUES  FREE. 

TUBEROSES, 

Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  L  ilium  Auralum,  and 

all  other  flowering  bulbs,  in  quantities  to  the  Trade. 
Address  C.  L.  ALLEN, 

Cor.  Columbia  and  Doughty  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
[Retail  descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application  3 

CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS,  all  the  Standard 
kinds,  mainly  my  own  growing.  Warranted  fresh  and 
good.  23  packets  by  mail  postage  paid,  for  $1-  Send  lor  List 
to  make  your  own  selection  from.  Address  Henry  E. 
AcgER,Grower  of  Seeds  &  Vegetable  plants, Wo odbridgc.N.J. 

Bnist's  Catalogue  of  New  Plants  for  1870. 

The  richest  Catalogue  of  the  season.  Mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants. B.  BCIST,  ^ursen-man, 

67th  &  Darby  Road.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

How  to  Grow  Cabbages. 

I  hare  written  a  work  entitled  **  Cabbages ;  how  to  Grow 
them,"  which  treats  on  the  soil,  the  manure,  the  planting, 
cultivation,  marketing,  varieties  (with  several  engravings), 
keeping  over  winter,  hot-bed  raising,  stump  foot,  etc..  etc., 
many  minute  practical  details  being  given  under  each  head, 
so  invaluable  to  the  beginner.  I  have  written  two  other 
works— one  entitled.  "  Onions  ;  How  to  Raise  them"  The 
other,  "Squashes ;  Row  to  Grow  them;"  each  characterized 
by  great  thoroughness  of  detail.  Either  work  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  30  cts.  Mv  Illustrated  Garden  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAME&  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

I  warrant  the  following  choice  varieties  to  be  true  to  name. 
Potatoes  to  be  of  good  size,  and  uarranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser.    >."o  charge  for  barrels  or  boxes. 

Per     Per  ]  Per  I  Per  |  Ten 
i4  lbs.'peck.    bu.      bbl.  ;  bbls. 
Bresee*s  No.  4,  or  Kinsr  of  the; 


Earlies..per  lb.  50c 

Brcsee's  No.  6 

Bresee's  Xo,  5 

Bresee's  No.  2,  or  Prolific.  ... 

Early  Kose 

Excelsior 

lVillard 

Early  Mohawk 

Early  Snowball. 


1.50  I  6.CO  :20.00  Uo.CO   350.00 

1.50  I  4.00  ;14.00    30.00    

*  '  1.50  !  5. no 

1.25  !  4.00 

1.00  I  2.00 


1.00 
1.00 
l.OO 
1.50 
1.50 
1..'.0 
l.OO 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1.00 


0.00  SO. 00 

4.50  ,  40.00 

.00  1 16.00  |140.0I 

7.00    16  00  'UO.OO 

7.00  115. CO    

S.50  I  7.00  I 


My  Illustrated  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  sent 
gratis  to  all.    JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass. 

Bresee's   Peerless,   or   No.  6. 

The  Best  Potato. 

The  best  of  all  Bresee's  Becdlings.  A  very  vigorous  grow- 
er, surpassing  the  Harison  la  productiveness,  nnd  oirery 
xuperior  table  aualitp.  Destined  to  supersede  all  other  va- 
rieties for  gene'ral  cultivation  Our  stock  is  icarranted  gen- 
nine. 

1  lb.,  by  mail,  75  cts. ;    1  peck,  by  Express,  $7 ;   1  bushel.  £23. 
EDWARD  BURGESS,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  T. 

SEXD  rOB  ClF.OULAE. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes. 

200  Bbls.  Early  Rose  potatoes  (warranted  genuine).  Seed 
obtained  direct  from  the  original  grower  iu  T  erinont.  Price 
per  Bbl„  $5.00.  NEWELL  S.  BROWN,  Hebron,  Conn. 

Early  Mohawk  Potatoes. 

The  earliest  of  the  carllcs,  of  lartre  size  and  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  of  superior  quality  both  as  an  early  and  late  winter 
and  Bprinc  variety. 

$15  per  Bbl.;  $7  per  bushel ;  $2  per  Peck. 

Conover's   Colossal  Asparagus  Roots. 

The  Largest,  Best,  nnd  most  ProliGc  variety  ever  intro- 
duced, and  pronounced  by  the  leading  horticulturists  the 
greatest  improvement  in  vegetables  of  the  day. 

$SiO0  per  hundred:    $25.00  per  thousand. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials  and  directions  for  set- 
ting out  to  S.  B.  CONOVER, 

260  West  Washington  Market,  New  York. 

*>Aft  BARRELS  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes.  Clin- 
*""  ton,  Hoyden's  No.  31,  Oh  as.  Downing,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  Strawberries.  Philadelphia.  Clarke,  nnd  Mam- 
moth Cluster  Raspberries.  For  Catalogue  address  JOHN 
CRANE.  Union.  Union  Co.,  N.  J.,  or  E.  M.  CRANE,  Cam- 
bridge, Henry  Co.,  111. 

$SOO     REWARD     $200 

Excelsior  and  Granite  State  Potatoes, 

Claimed  to  be  the  best  In  America  for  the  table  and  gen- 
eral cultivation.  I  hereby  offer  $200  for  a  better  variety  in 
all  points,  named  in  mv  circular. 

F.  W.'HOLBROOK.  AMHERST.  N.  H., 

The  Original  Introducer. 
Send  for  circular  containing  description  testimonials,  price 
list,  etc.,  to  HENRT  C.  MERRILL  (Agent), 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
Circular  free  to  all. 

EARLY  ROSE  Potatoes.— Those  wishing  to  buy, 
by  looking  at  tlie  bottom  of  page  70  Feb.  No.,  will  see 
some  of  the  advantages  gained  dv  addressing  Thos.  C. 
Axdrews,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Send*  for  Price  List.  Price, 
lnrge  size,  §— per  bbl.,  for  50  bbls.  or  more.  2d  size,  $1  per 
bbl.  less. 

"Vcw  and   Choice  Seed   Potatoes.— Don* t   fail  to 
-i- »     send  for  a  Circular  with  prices  bv  the  lb.    Address 
E.  B.  JEXNXNGS,  Florist,  Southport,  Conn. 


LOOK!  LOOK!!  LOOK I ! ! 

Ramsdell  Isorway  Oats,  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

Seed  obtained  from  D.  W.  Ramsdell,  Vt.,  in  spring  of  1S63. 
and  warrant  them  the  genuine-- free  of  foul  seed  One  Quart' 
post-paid,  50c;  Four  Quarts.  81.25;  One  Peck,  $2;  One 
Bushel,  ?G;  One  Bushel,  by  Express,  $3JS0 ;  Ten  or  more, 
$3  per  Bushel.  Also.  Surprise,  T\"hite  Swedish,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward's,  and  Excelsior. 

3,000  Bushels  Early  Kose. —Four 
pounds,  bymail,  post-paid.  $1 ;  One  Peck,  $2.50 ;  One  Bushel, 
by  Express,  ¥1.50;  One  Bbl.,  £3.50;  Five  or  more,  $3  per  Bbl. 
Also,  Early  Mohawk,  No.  4,  or  King  of  the  Earlics.  Bresee's 
Prolific,  Climax,  Excelsior,  and  other  varieties,  by  pound, 
bushel,  or  Barrel. 
Send  for  Circular  andprice  list.    Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamcsport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Early  Rose   Potatoes  at  lowest  rates,  in  large  or 
small  quantities.    Chas.  Downing  Strawberry  Plants, 


ARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.—  U  per  Barrel.    Bv 
mail,  4  lbs..  To  cents.    Nansemond  Sweet  Potato  Planis 


E 

in  Hay  and  June,  $3  per  1.030.  Bymail,  60  cents  per  100. 
Order  early.    Semi  stamp  for  Circular.    Address 

D.  CUMMINS,  Conncaut,  Ohio. 

l|\-ulv  Rose  Potatoes,  sound  and  nice,  delivered  in 
MU  Xfj-sv  York  or  Hartford  at  $t.2o  per  bbl.;  small-sized  S3 : 
larger  quantity  less.  Also,  Cranberry  vines,  true  Cape  Cod 
variety.    Will  sell  in  lanze  lots,if  Tvislied. 

Dr.  B.  H.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 

fiEED  POTATOES  of  all  standard  -varieties  in 
£jflne  order,  at  reasonable  rates.  Early  llenrv.  Early  Hose 
Earlv  Goodrich,  -White  Pcachbloivs,  ire.  TATE jl,  DAVEN- 
PORT &  CO.,  1,  2,  &4  Del.  Ave.  Market,  rhiladelpliia.  Pa. 

E  Q  BARRELS  OF  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES, 
**  vat  $.1  per  bush..  $t  per  bbl.  Also  Goodrich  and  Harri- 
son, at  ?3  per  bbl.  Warranted  pure.    Address 

A.  jr.  EJTGLE,  Slnppensburf,  Pa. 

Og\6l  BARRELS  of   Early  Rcsc   Potatoes    for 
tF'LF    sale:    all  must  be  sold  before  the    middle  of 
March.    Price— large  size,  $4,  and  second  size,  $3  per  bbl. 
^ CHAS.  COLLINS.  Moorc-slown,  X.  J. 

9rtft  BARRELS   EARLY  ROSE   POTATOES,  $4 
*vv  per  barrel.    2  lbs.  each  of  the  folloivinK  4  varieties. 
Early  Rose,  Climax,  Bresee's  Proline,  Earlv  Mohawk,  free 
bvmail,  $2;  4  lbs.  of  either  vanetv,  free  bvmnil.  SI. 
Address    TV.  S.  CARPEXTER,  R'yc,  -vvestcbester  Co.,  N.  T. 

ARLY  MOHAWK  POTATOES,  AND   COXO- 
TER'S    COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS    ROOTS.    Send  for 
Circular  to  S.  B.  COXOTER,  260  West  -Washington  Market, 
New  York. 

TENBROOK,    PIERCE  &  CO., 

PEElLtSZSTLT  ESTABLISHED 

SWEET    POTATO    CULTURISTS, 

Offer  to  the  Spring  Trade  of  1S70,  a  lar^e  and  choice  stock 

of  Yellow  Nassemoxd.  Bed  Naxseiioxd.  Red  Beesivda, 

nnd  liED,  or  *'  Afbicas"  Yam  "  seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  at  rea- 

eonabU  rates.    Seed  warranted  pure,  for  particulars  address 

TKNBROOK,  PIERCE  &  CO.,  Soutli  Pass,  111., 

or,  Rockville,  Ind. 

IMPROVED  Yellow  Nansemond  Sweet  Pofatocs. 
Succeed  44  dey.  North.  "Warranted  pure,  and  to  reach 
purchasers  iu  pood  order.  ??  for  ^  Uu.,  boxed.  Heavy  dis- 
count on  quantities.  Order  now,  nnd  receive  complete  "Di- 
rections for  Sprouting."    "W.  W.  RATHBONE.  Marietta,  O. 

■WTANSEMOXD  SWEET  POTATOES  for  SEED. 
-L^(  A  larse  supplvof  best  qualitv  at  lowest  rates.  Also 
plants  in  proper  season.  Address  M.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO., 
Foster's  Crossings.  Warren  Co.,  O.,  or  Nos.  1S1  &  1S3  West 
Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

RAMSDELL  NORWAY  OATS.— 
For  sale  at  So  per  bushel,  ?3  per  half  bushel,  $2  per 
peck.  "Warranted  tree  from  Canada  Thistle  or  other  foul 
seed. 

A.  B.  CURTISS, 
Freedom  Station,  Portage  Co.,  O. 

New  Yoee,  Nov.  3d,  JF69. 
A  B.  Cuetiss. — Dear  F.ir:    The  sample  von  have  submit- 
ted to  us  is  the  genuine  Ramsdell  seed.      Rcspectfullv,  etc., 

D.  TV.  RAMSDELL. 

rjENUIXE  SURPRISE  OATS— beardless,  white, 
^"  and  plump  as  Diehl  wheat ;  vieldSO  to  1C0  bu.  per  acre, 
and  weigh  11  to  4.i  lbs.,  being  SO  to  50  percent  heavier  than 
Norway.  The  third  crop  shows  no  decrease  in  yield.  Price, 
delivered  to  R.  R. or  Exnres3, one  bu.,  $3:  twobu..  So;  larger 
quantitv.  $2  per  bushel.    No  charge  for  bags.    Address 

C.L.YANDUSEN,  Nurseryman,  Macedon,  N.Y. 

Ramsdell  Norway  Oats. 

Seed  obtained  in  thespring.lSK,  of  D.  TV.Eamsdell's  Agent. 
H.  C.  Pease,  Yt.  W'arrantcd  genuine.  Single  bush.,  $3;  2K 
bush.,  $7,  5  hush.,  $12.50;  30  bush,  and  over,  S3  per  bush'. 
Sent  by  freight  or  Express,  purchaser  paving  charge?.  Bp.es 
free.   Address  A.NIESE,  Port  Ewen.  ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  SURPRISE  OATS. 

We  have  a  large  quantitv  of  these  celebrated  oats  on  band. 
which  we  will  furnish  as  follows:  1  bu.  (45 lbs.)  ?4;  2  bu.  S7; 
pcrbu.  bv  the  bbl.  of  3^  bu.,  S3.'Jf>.    Order  earlv,  or  send  for 
Circular  to                                     J.  COMMONS  &  CO.. 
t Richmond.  Ind. 

i\T©R\VATOATS,  SURPRISE  OATS,  TTINTER 
■L™  Novi.v  Scotta  and  Black  New  Bkunswice:  Oats.  War- 
ranted true  to  name,  for  sale  at  low  rates.     Send  for  Cat s- 

logiv.-.  JAMI-:s_.l.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblchead.  Mass. 

\jr-ARRANTD  GEXUIXE.— Norway  Oats,    per 
»»   bushel,  Si>;  per  ^  bush.,  ?3.    Rose   pota'toes,   4  as.,  $1. 
Eggs  from  fancy  fowls.    Scud  for  Circular. 

K.  BLAIZ,  Alleghany  City.  Pa. 

_CpJ*LPETITIO>-  is  the  life  of  Trade.  Send  for  prices  of 
Early  Rose  and  Small  Fruit  Plant*. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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FRUIT   AXD    0RXA3IESTAL    TREES. 
3Tox-  Spring1    1 870. 

STANDARD  FRUIT  Trees,  for  Orchards. 
DWARF  TREES,  for  Gardens. 
GRAPE- VISES— Old  and  new  varieties. 
STRAWBERRIES,  and  other  small  fruit5 ;  best  new  and 
©Id  sorts. 

DECIDCOU5  ORNAMENTAL  Trees. 
EVERGREEN"  TREES. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  aud  Plants. 
ROSES,  PEONIES,  DAHLIAS,  etc.,  superb  collections. 
GREEN-HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.     Packing  for  distant  points   performed  ia  the 
most  skillful  and  thorough  manner. 
Small  parcel  sent  by  mail  when  so  desired. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues,  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.     No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  ICc.     No. 
&— Green-house,  5c.    No.  4.— Wholesale,  free. 
Address — 

ELLWANG1R  &  BARRY, 

E0CHE3TEE,  N.  T. 

H1EIKES    KURSERIES. 

A  fall  assortment  for  spring  of  1S70.  Specialties— Golden 
Dwf.  Peaches,  Pluras,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Plum  Sel- 
lings, Osage  Orau^?,  Cuttings  of  White  Dutch  Currants,  and 
Anz'?rs  Quince,  Wild  Goose  JPlum  root-grafts.  Young  Plants 
for  Nurse rvnien,  &c,  &c    Address  (with  stamp) 

TV.  F.  HEIEE3,  Dayton,  O. 

POMONA  XURSERY. 


"WTTLIjIATI   PAItRT,  Cinnamiiison,  N.  J. 

50  acr.es  in  Raspberries. 
50  acres  in  Blackberries. 
A  limited  stock  of  Kentucky  Strawberries. 
Send  early  for  Catalogues. 

Wolf  Creek  Nursery. 

^(\  f\f\C\  ^  Year  E.  May  and  other  Cherries. 
OUjUUU  30,000  Peach.  2.00J  Golden  Dwarf  Peach.  40,030 
1  year  Apple.  2,030  Dwarf  Apple,  (Largo  for  immediata 
bearing).  100,000  Horse  Plumb  Seedlings.  Martha  a:;d  oth- 
er grapes.  E.  Ross  Potatoes.  Surprise  Oats,  and  general 
variety  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants.  On  receipt  of  price  I  will 
send  by  mail  prepaid  and  warranted  to  arrive  in  good  order, 
for  $1,  one  Martha  Grape  and  one  pound  each  E.  Rose  Pota- 
toes and  Surprise  Oats;  for  75  cts..  either  4  lbs.  E.  Rose  or 
Surprise  Oats ;  for  $1.50,  one  Martha  and  one  Golden  Dwarf 
Peach*  for  $5,  prepaid  mail  or  Express  (our  option) ,  l ,O0J 
Osage  Hedge. 

By  Express  or  freight  (our  option)  to  any  point  within 
1,2*10  miles  reached  bv  rail  or  steamer: 

100  No.  1  Peach,  4  to  5  ft.,  best  varieties,  for  $15. 

]00  nice  Peach,  bight  3  ft.,  for  $10.  • 

100  extra  3  year  E.  May  Cherry,  £30. 

50  Peach  and  50  Cherry,  in  one  lot,  at  above  rates. 

General  Price  ListFfiEE. 

Address  JOHN"  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD  NURSERIES. 

J.  W.  ADA^IS,  Springfield,  Mass.,  offers  extra  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf  Pear,  Plum,  Cherrv,  and  Peach  Trees,  Apple 
Trees,  large  size.  Ladv  of  Lake,  and  other  new  Small  Fruits. 
30,000  Arbor  Vifae,  40,000  Norway  Spruce,  very  fine.  10,000 
Honey  Locust,  2  yrs.,  extra.  20,000  Horse-radish,  well  trim- 
med to  plant. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS  AND  TREE  SEEDS. 
Heehak's  Nrr.sEEiEs, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GRAPE-VIXES : 
Norton's  Ta.,  Concord,  Ives,  Eumelan,  etc. 

GRAPE    WOOD: 

Martha,  Concord,  Delaware,  Salem,  Ionn,  clc 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Blackberries.    All  A  No.  1 
stock,  at  bottom  rates.    Price  lists  free.       Address 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  Drawer  150,  Santluskv,  Ohio. 


C*0:*C©RS>  and   EVES  GRAPE-VINES.— 
Good  and  Cheap. 
Applv  to  J.  W.  CONE. 

Yineland,  N.  J. 

500,000  Grape-Tines,  2,000,000  Tattings ! 

Of  all  the  leading;  varieties:  the  best  and  cheapest  in 
America.  Also,  Small  Fruit  Plants.  For  large  orders  wlH 
take  in  exchange  No.  l  "Western  Lands  at  Cash  valnc. 

A .1  Lresa  DR,  SCHRODER,  Btoomington.  Illinois. 


•21  rears  collecting  Fruits :  2.5:0  bearing  Trees.    Cioxs  by 
mail,  prepaid,  and  warranted  true\  including  Be^t  New 
Vauiktii's  recently  introduced  bv  Warder,  Downing,  and 
For  list,  &c  ,  send  stamp  to  H,  J.  BLACK, 

Bremen,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio. 

IMTlWEKRYT 

Send  to  head  quarters  for  ptroncr.  erenuine  plants. 

LYMAN  BASSE  LT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Versailles  Currants. 

Extra 'plants.  $10  per  100 :  !$70*ner  1.000.    Send  50c«nts  for 
sample.  EDWARD  Brjl'.GESS,  Ponghkcepslo,  X.  T. 


50,000 


Fcaeh  Trees. 


4  to  6  ft.  high, 1  year  from  bud.  well  ripened.  Leading 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Also  a  t,-c>neral  assortment  of  Nur- 
sery stock.  Concord  Vines  and  Osage  Hedge  In  quantity. 
Potatoes  for  seed  of  the  newer  varieties.  Early  Rose  by  the 
hundred  bosh  els.    Send  for  price  list. 

H.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Six  very  Choice    Plants,   by  Mail,   post- 
paid, for  $2,    viz. : 

Geranium,  Gloire  «ie  Naucej.-  The  finest 
double  flowering  Geranium  in  cultivation;  very  free, 
with,  very  large  trusses  of  rosy  scarlet  flowers,  elegant 
for  the  vase. 

ITIontnly  Tree  Carnation,  President 
Be^raw,—  The  best  double  white  Carnation;  very 
fragrant,  and  unsurpassed  for  winter  bloom. 

Geranium,  Kins  of  Scarlets.— The  best  scar- 
let  Geranium  in  cultivation  :  trass  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, stands  the  hot  sun  to  perfection. 

Diantiius  Quetiersi.  —  A  beautiful  perpetual 
hybrid  Pink,  with  large  scarlet-crimson  double  flowers, 
produced  profusely  from.  3Iay  to  October,  also  flowers 
well  in  winter.    Extra  fine. 

Bouquet  Dahlia,  Little  Herman.  —  With 
small,  close,  compact  flowers,  of  a  beautiful  cerise  pink, 
tipped  with  white,  and  sporting  into  three  or  four  varie- 
ties upon  the  same  plant ;  flowers  early  and  very  profuse. 
The  best  Bouquet  Dahlia  ever  sent  out. 

Fuchsia  Vainqua  do  Peubla.  —  The  best 
double  white  Fuchsia;  sepals  bright  red,  wcl!  scflexed; 
corolla  very  full  double,  white,  feathered  with  rose. 

The  plants  are  put  in  cigar  boxes,  with  nearly  the 
entire  ball  of  earth,  and  were  seat  with  perfect  success 
the  past  season  to  Denver  City,  Colorado. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bedding  Plants  forwarded  on 
application,  by  enclosing  one  blue  stamp. 

Address  DEXTER  SNOW,  Florist, 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

GEN.    GRAJNT, 

The  best  in  tile  Field: 

Gen.  Grant  Tomato  seeds,  15  cts.  per  paper.  Flower  seeds, 
2-5  cts.  for  6  kinds.  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  25  cts.  each,  §2  perdoz. 
Iris  Bulbs,  5'J  cts.  psr  dozen.  Chrysanthemums,  Diccntra 
spectahilis,  25  cts.  each.  S  Perennial  and  Biennial  plants, 
$1.00;  25  cts.  articles.  5 for  51.00.  Also,  Fottler's  aud  Stone 
Mason  Cabbage,  Yellow  Dan  vers  Onion,  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
Long  Orange.  Short  Nates,  and  white  Belgian  Carrot,  and 
Radish  Seeds.  Price  per  lb.,  oz.,  or  package,  on  application. 
By  mail,  free.    Terms  cash.  S.  H.  MAliTIX, 

Mnrblehead,  Mass. 

1AA  APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS, 
'$WUP\J  £3  ncr  LOW  ;  $70  per  10,000. 
30.000  1-year  grafted  Apple  trees,  1)  to  24  inches  high.  $20  per 
1,000.  Grape-vines,  Concord,  1-ycar,  $1  perdoz.;  §4  per  100: 
$30  per  1,000:  2-year,  $6p2rlOX  lyes' Seedling,  1  year,  SI  per 
100.  Hartford  Prolific,  1-ycar,  $6  per  100;  $1.50  per  dozen. 
Roses,  Dundee,  Rambler  and  Pelicit,  1-vear.  $1  perdoz.;  £3 
per  100;  $-i0  per  1,000:  2-year.  $5  per  100.  Vines  and  Roses, 
1-vear-old,  100.  sent  l>v  mail,  30  cents  extra. 

HABVET  CL'RTIS,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  ST.  T. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates. 

50,000  Peach  Trees.  1  year  from  bad. 
12,00)  VanBurcn  Dwarf  Peach. 
30,000  Clarke  Raspberry  Plants. 
10,000  La  Versailles  Currants,  1  vear. 
15,000  Kittatinny  Blackberry. 
5,000  Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry. 
40.000  Concord  Vines.  1  and  2  years  old. 
50,000  American  Arbor  Yi  ties, "from  13  inches  to  four  feet 
liigh.    Address        STEPHEN  HOTT  &  SONS, 
Xew  Canaan,  Conn. 

Small  Fruits  and  Plants  a  Specialty. 

All  the  desirable  and  profitable  varieties— after  18  years 
experience  in  small  fruits.  The  fruits  yield  the  proJJt,and 
the  plants  sohl  at  about  the  coH  of  raising  them. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list. 

SILAS  WALTON",  Moorestown,  N.J. 

FRUIT  GROWING  FOR    PROFIT. 

Everybody  can  have  the  benefit  of  thirtvyears  experience, 
in  my  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  5G  pages,  for  10  cts. 
It  tells  what  and  how  to  plant. 

"WM.  PARKY,  Cinnamtnson,  N.  J. 

THE  3IOUXT  TERXOX, 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  WINTER  PEAK, 

THE  BEST  OF  ITS  SEASON, 

•  -tiered  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  and  is  vouched 
for  by  all  the  prominent  Horticulturists  of  the  country. 

A    FIXE    COLORED    PORTRAIT, 

Will  be  famished  (rrntfc,  together  with  a  Circular,  giving 
particulars  and  a  full  list  of  tes(im< 

P.  S.— "  The  Semi-annual  Circular"  of  these  Nurseries, 
plying  prices  of  every  description  of  hard  v  Trees  and  Plants, 
for  the  spring  of  1^70,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all.    Address 


WM.  S.  LITTLE, 


Commercial  Nnrsciicp.  "Rochester.  N.  7. 

"\TATryE  EVERGREENS.  5  to  12  inches  hieh. 
^^  Arbor  Vlte,  Hemlock. unci  will'-  Plnc.JS  perl. mi.  f2S 
per  1(1,000.  71.nls.ini  Fir  nnd  White  Sprue-,  s.".  per  1,00  I.  f  leper 
10.000.  lied  Pine,  ?10  per  1.000.  Also,  Lardi.  White  Birch, 
.•Hid  Maple,  $3  per  1,000.    $20  ner  10.000.    I'ackinz  free. 

John  rn  KTC,  Green  Bay. TTla. 

*    large  amount  of  FTKsT-CLASS    NURSERY 

-™-  STOCK,  raised  speclallv  to  sell  fllrectly  to  the  planter, 
and  cmhracini  n  prcat  variety  in  cither  fiie  fruit  or  orna- 
mental departments,  is  offered  nl  f:iir  prices.  Any  snrplns 
of  cither  first  or  second  class  will  he  sold  rery /o?c  to  Agents, 

Healers,  or  others.         Address  eirlv 

.'.  MAVN'iNT..  Prop*r,  Mahoning  N'nrserlcs,  Yonngsiovrn.  o. 

Native   Urcrsreens. 

6  to  12  Inches  hlL'h.  at  M  p-r  1.000.    Balsam  Fir.  American 
S'.rnee.  Arhor  Vita-.  White  Pin.',  and    Flemlock.  also  I.areh. 

lo.oxi  for  fio.    Packlne  free.    Send  ror  Clrcnlar. 

___^ JAMES  A.  HOOT.  Skineatelea.  y.  T. 

ROSES.       TCOSTIS.— nv  the  100  or  1,000. 
Cheap  for  Cash.    > 1  ror  J  1st. 

.'•"^F.PII  K1FT.  West  Chester, Pa. 


PURDY'S 

SMALL  FRUIT  IIWflR. 

>.ew  Edition,  over  G3  pae:es.  Price  only  'Si  cts..  post-paid. 
It  is  the  most  practical  vrork  on  small  fruits  yet  printed.  1c 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Amateur  and  fruit  grower 
ia  the  country.  It  gives  complete  direction  for  planting  a 
market  plantation,  v.ith  fruit  and  vegetables,  so  that  even/ 
foot  of  land  can  be  made  to  count.  It  also  has  plans  for  lay- 
ing out  a  Ritchen,  Truck  and  Fruit  Garden,  and  also  a  fane  v 
yard  and  gardens  where  .flowers,  &c,  are  desired.  It  con- 
tains illustrations  of  plant 3,  different  methods  of  planting, 
drying  house,  hot-beds,  garden  plans, besides  having  full  and 
valuaole  instructions  for  growing  the  figtrec  successfully 
at  the  North— Sweet  Potatoes,  Cranberries,  &c,  &c.  Its  low- 
price-  should  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  takes 
this  paper.  Those  who  desire  to  act  as  our  agent  for  its  sale 
in  their  neighborhood,  should  address  us  for  terms.  Price 
list  of  plants,  wholesale  and  retail,  sent  gratis  to  all  appli- 
cants. If  von  want  any  kind  of  small  fruits  bv  the  quantitv 
low.  send  its  a  li=t  and  we  will  return  it  with  prices  that  will 
prove  satisfactory.    Address 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmvra,  N.  Y., 
Or,     PL'RDY  &  HA>"CE,  South  Bend,  Iud. 

Bloomington    (Ills,)    Sursery* 

10th  Year  !    500  Acres  !   10  Green-houses  I 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  P.  K.  PHOEXIX. 

FRUIT-GI£€PWEiS§ ! 

Pruning  made  Easy  by  Doty's  combined  Pruncr  and 
FruitPicker.  If  your  implement  dealer  has  n't  ir.  send  $1 
(or  ror  JJlackberry  Pruncr,  $3/50)  to  TS'M.  M.  DOTY,  K  Cort- 
landt  St.,  >*cw  York,  and  he  will  prepay  Express. 

PAIXSTILLE  XIJRSEEIES. 

15th  year  \  9  Green-houses.  A  large  assortment  of  spleudid 
2,  3,  and  4-year-old  Apple  trees,  with  Pear,  Plum,  Peach, 
Cherry,  &c.  Grape-vines  and  small  fruits,  in  large  quanti- 
ties. An  immense  stock  of  Evergreens,  unexcelled  in  qual- 
ity. 50.COJ  Hoses;  20,000  Verbenas;  10,003  Dahlias;  10,000 
Tuberoses.  All  other  green-house  and  bedding  plants  in 
proportion,  for  spring  trade.    200.COO  American 

CHESTNUT 

trees,  4  inches  to  2  feet  high.  This  is  one  of  the  vervbest 
iu:tand  timber  trees  that  can  be  planted.  Dealers  and*  Nur- 
serymen supplied  with  trade  list  free.  Catalogue  No.  1, 
( Fruit  and  Hardy  Ornamentals),  10  cts.  No.  2.  Green-house 
and  Bedding  Plants,  10  cents.  Chestnut  Circular  free  to  all. 
Address  STOPvllS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

PainsTille.  Ohio. 

XEW  AXD  fi&AKE  PLAXTS 

For  Spring  of  1870. 

JOHSf  SAUL'S 

Catalogues  of  ncwand beautiful  plants,  will  be  read v  about 
Feb.  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  fine  new- 
Double  Geranium  ™  Andrew  Henderson,"  mailed  free  to  all 
my  customers.  To  others,  price  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  \>> 
all  free.  JOHN  SAUL,  "Washington  City,  D.  C.     i 

SEEDLINGS.      SEEDLINGS. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  young  Ev- 
ergreen and  Drcidnous  Trees  ever  before  offered. 
3Iahaleb  Cherry,  1    year.     SpanisH    Chestnut, 
(grown  from  extra  selected  seed)  1  year.    Roses,  a  beauti- 
ful collection,  in  all  the  classes,  on  their  own  roots.  Honey 
Locust  for  1] edging,  very  low  in  quantity. 
TO    DEALERS. 
-1  full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock,  in  every  Depart- 
ment.   Myatt's  Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  a  heavy  stock 
cheap.    £j?~  Conovcr's  Colossal,  and  Giant  Aspar- 
agus, by  the  quantity. 
Send  for  our  new  spring  Trade  List,  just  issued. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  "West  Chester,  Pa. 

PEACH   TREES.— A  bargain.      20,000,    tlirifly, 
stockv,  and  hearthv.     Strawberries,  Grnpes,  &c  good 
and  cheap".  S.  T.  DUFFELL,  Yard-wile,  N.  J. 

■\rURSERT  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS,  and  all 
-^  Pizes,  r.t  wholesale,  very  low  until  June  1st.  Price-list 
mailed  free.  A.  P.  CHAPMAN. 

50  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Xew  American  IWoltoerry. 

Fruit  lanre  and  fine  flavored.    Tree  beautiful   in  form  and 

foliage,  rapid  grower,  fruits  the  second  year  alter  planting. 

One-year  Trees,  by  mall,  $1.00  each  :    $9.C0  per  doz. 

"       '*  **  Express,  2  feet,  $1  each,  $8  per  doz. 

Two-year  Trees,  6  feci,  $2.00  each. 
Form  a  club  at  $1.00  each,  you  make  one-third. 

Orange  Pippin. 

Hest  Early  Appli  for  market  or  family  use.  Send  for 
prices.    Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Cannmlalcua,  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN  GRAPE-TINES. 

Strong  onc-ycnr-old,  of  SO  sort*,  principally  Uomburgs,  $9 
per  doz.,  $o0  per  100.    Catalogues  supplied. 

It.  BCIST,  Nurseryman, 
6Tth  A-  Darby  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MACEDON  NURSERIES.— Bujers  of  Nursery 
stock  i»hmild  send  fr»r  our  Spring  Trade  List.  Prices 
nrr-  especially  low  for  (.'^^r/K'-ri']t.■^^  Currants,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  t1"*!  Blackbwie*,  embracing  over  fifty  va- 
rlotie^.  new  and  old.  Trade  list  free.  C.  L.  VAX  1U  SEX, 
Maccdmi,  N.  Y. 

SHAKER  fiR.VPF.  ROOTS. 

Ivog'  Si.<-<lllne.  1  r<*nr.  p"lpct".|  N'o.  1  roots,  iit  fSB  par  l.W. 
3  vonrn  \'o.  1  nt  *10  per  1.W0.    '^  rnn  F\lr>  .11  S'"  nrr  1.000. 

Address  II.  n.BEAR.  Harrison  P.  o.,  Ohio. 
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[Maech, 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SPRING  of  1870. 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  very  flnestock  of 
Standard  Pear  Trees,  largely  of  Bartlett,  Dwarf  Pear  Trees, 
largely  of  Duchess,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Peach  Trees,  Grape- 
Vines.etc.  Also, a  large  stock  of  one-year-old  Fruit  Trees  of  all 
kinds,  suitable  lor  distant  transportation  by  express. 
Prices  low.    For  Price  List,  address 

E.  MOODr  &  SONS, 
Niagara  Nurseries,  Lockport,  N.  V. 

Strawberries  selected  from  100  Varieties, 

Hudson's  Early,  new  seedling,  very  large,  productive,  earli- 
est berry  known,  fine  for  market,  extra ;  plants,  $1.50  doz.; 
$5, 100. 

Hudson's  iVo.  9,  new  seeedliug,  monstrous  berry,  extra;  $1, 
doz. ;  $4,  100. 

Hoyden's  No.  15,  new,  very  large,  productive,  extra,  $1  doz. 

Boyden's  No.  30,  largest  and  best  berry;  Charles  Downing, 
Komeyn  Seedling,  Peak's  Emperor,  Barnes'  Mammoth, 
Napoleon  III,  Nicanor,  and  White  Alpine,  these  11  varie- 
ties 1  doz.  each,  free  by  mail  for  %r>. 

Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  Downer's  Prolific,  Wilson,  30c. 
doz.;  §1,  100;  $7.50,  1,000. 

Africana,  new  berry  of  monstrous  size,  black,  v.  prod.,  $2  doz. 

Mm.  Grant,  new,  largest  and  best  white  berry  known,  $2  doz. 

Versaillaise  &  Cherry  Currants,  good  plants,  $150  doz.;  $7,100. 

Dr.  Brete's,  new  seedling,  figured  in  Dec.  No.,  wonderfully 
productive,  best  currant  known;  1  plant,  50c.;  $-1  doz. 
Black  Cherry,  largest  currant  known,  $3  doz.    Address 
W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Eye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ivy  Hill  Nursery. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Potatoes,  100  varie- 
ties of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape-vines, 
and  other  Small  Fruits  is  out,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER. 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co,,  N.  Y. 

Osage  Orange   Seed. 

By  mail,  postage  paid,  73  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale 
rates  furnished  on  application.    Address 

PLANT  BROS.,  PRATT  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GENUINE  PLANTS.— A  good  stock  of  the  best 
v*  varieties  for  market,  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry.  Forprice  list  address  A.  B.  &  C.  G.  ECKER- 
SON,  Norwood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Clarke  Raspberry. 

Sent  post-paid  by  mail  at  $2  per  doz. 


by  mail  at  ¥2  per  doz. 

L'YMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FREE  £  BY  MAIL 


My  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  brief 
instructions  for  planting,  etc.,  free  to  any  address.  Low 
rates  to  the  Trade. M.  N.  WILSON,  Macerlon,  N.  Y. 

S3.  $15,  SlOO  is  the  respective  price  for  The  GreatKen- 
tucky  Strawberry,  by  the  doz.,  100,  and  1,000.  Send  for  Price 
List  of  Small  Fruits  in  variety.  Also,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Early  Iio^e  and  other  Seed  Potatoes. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

IfONEY  LOCUST  SEED.— From  Honey  Locust 
H-  Farm.  L.  I.    Price  $1  per  lb.  up  to  5  lbs.,  from  that  to  10 
lbs.  00  els.,  over  10  lbs.,  75cts.    Address 
R.  CRISWELL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"GUANO." 

Sarrty's    "  Soluble   Phosp  no-Peruvian." 
Da.       *4  Ammoniated  Soluble  Pacific.1' 

Also,  Ground  Carolina  Phosphate  and  Land  Plaster. 

The  use  of  the  above  Soluble  Phospho-Peruvian  and  Am- 
monintert  Soluble  Pacific  Guanos,  is  particularly  recom- 
mended, they  being  compounds  of  the  richest  Pacific  Phos- 
phatie  Guanos,  rendered  soluble;  the  former  containing  20 
per  cent  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  latter  highly  amino- 
niated  witli  animal  matter— making  the  most  concentrated 
and  profitable  fertilizers  in  use  for  Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat, 
Tobacco,  and  all  other  crops. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  send  for  pamphlet. 

For  sale  in  Hags  and  Barrels,  in  quantities  to  suit,  by 
JOHN  B.  SARDY,  8$  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  5,SS3. 

"Feed  your  Land  .iml   it  will    Feed  Yon." 


Pure  Ground  Bone,  coarse  or  fine,  $33  per  ton.  Pure  Bone 
Flour,  $55  per  ton.  E.  Frank  Coe's  Ammonia  ted  Super- 
phosphate, $55  per  ton.  Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster,  $1.60  per 
Bbl.  of  250  lbs.  Any  of  the  above  shipped  free  of  cartage  in 
lots  of  one  or  more  tons.    Address 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Agricul- 
tural Implements  and  Dealers  in  Seeds, 

107  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Bone    Flour.     Bone    Flour. 

Cracked  Bone,  Bone  Meal,  Bone  Flour,  and  floured  Bone, 
guaranteed  to  produce  same  effects  at  Half  Cost  of  Peru- 
vian Guano.    Send  for  Circular.    Address 
LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.  J. 

E       FRANK     COE'S    AMMONIATED    BONE 
9    SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $5<J  per  ton. 
FISH    GUANO. 
Warranted  pure,  §35  per  ton. 
For  sale  by                                     ENOCH  COE, 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  ASIATIC  BRAHMAS.—  Imported  stock, 
pea-comb,  very  fine.  Cocks  weigh  12  lbs.,  price  $8  a 
pair,  $12,  trio.  Etrgs  from  same  stock,  $2,  doz.  Houdans, 
very  fine,  eggs,  $5  doz.  Dark  Brahmas,  imported  from 
Cooper,  extra,  eggs,  $0  doz.  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
extra,  eggs  $5  doz.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh,  Grey  Dork- 
ing, White  Leghorn.  S3  doz.  Address 
TV.  s:  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BRAHMA  POOTRA  Fowls,  $6  per  pair.     Esrgs 
from  the  same,  $1,C0  per  doz. :  4  doz.  $5. 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 


TO    BE    SOLD,    OR   LET   FOR    STALLIONS, 
The  following 
IMPORTED    THOROUGH-BREDS, 

Of  the  most  fashionable  blood,  if  not  sold  before  1st  March, 

will  be  let  to  responsible  parties : 
WARMINSTER-10  years  : 
HAMPTON  COURT-6  years; 
GLENNEVIS— 1  years. 
For  price,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

R.  W.  CAMERON, 
23  South  William  St.,  New  York. 

LDERNEYS  FOR  SALE. 
Address  G.  W.  FARLEE, 

40  Wall  Street,  New  York,  or  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  etc.    Warranted  to  be  of  perfect 
purity  and  breed  from  first-class  imported  stock. 
Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  16-page  Circular. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 

Plantsville,  Conn. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 
West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
By  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

REMIUM  CHESTER   WHITE   PIGS,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Fowls.    Bred  and  shipped  to  order.    Send 
for  circular  on  Breeding  and  Care.         THOS.  WOOD, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

PURE   BRED   Chester   White    Pigs.— Brahma, 
Black  Spanish.  Gold-laced  Sebright  Bantams,  and  Game 
Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 
Send  for  Circular.  Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

GH.  WARNER  HAS  TAKEN  FIRST  PREMI- 
•  urns  on  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Crevecceurs,  Dark  Brah- 
mas, Light  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins,  Silver  Gray  Dork- 
ings, White  Dorkings  (rose  comb).  Silver  Sebright  Bantams, 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  cither  at  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Fairs,  or  at  the  N.  Y.  S.  Poultry  Exhibitions, 
and  on  most  varieties  at  each  show.  Also  the  "  Agricultur- 
ist "  First  Premium,  the  N.  Y.  S.  Poultry  Society's  large  Gold 
Medal  on  Dark  Brahmas,  and  the  Society's  First  Premium 
on  Houdans,  the  large  Gold  Medal,  valued  at  $80  each.  The 
most  of  my  Buff  Cochins  are  stock  I  bought  from  Mr.  G.  H. 
Leavitt,  last  August,  which  included  all  his  fowl— those  pub- 
lished in  the  Agriculturist,  Sept.,  1868,  and  those  that  took 
first  and  second  premiums  at  the  Columbian  Society  Show, 
in  Dec,  1868';  first  and  second  at  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Exhibition,  and  first,  second,  and  third,  at  the  N.Y.  State 
Poultry  Show  in  March,  1S69. 

lam  now  breeding  from  63  choice  imported  fowl,  with  a 
few  selected  from  my  old  stock. 

EGG  PRICE  LIST: 
Buff  Cochins,  Partridge  Cochins,  Dark.  Brahmas,  La 
Fleche,  Houdans,  Crevecceurs,  Imported  Rouen  and  Ayles- 
bury Ducks,  $6  per  dozen.  Light  Brahmas,  Silver  Gray 
Dorkings,  and  White  Dorkings,  §2.50  per  dozen.  Golden 
and  Silver  Sebright  Bantams,  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
$3  per  dozen.  Dorkings,  and  Black  Red  Game  Bantams  (all 
imported),  $6  per  dozen. 

Young  fowl  for  sale  after  October.  Send  stamp  for  circu- 
lar. 

G.  H.  WARNER,  New  York  Mills, 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TIioroiigED-forefll    Poultry. 

Gold  Medals,  Paris  and  New  York,  with  upwards  of  600 
Prizes  during  the  last  4  years. 

JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland, 
has  for  disposal  1st  class  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Hou- 
dan,  Creve  Cceur,  La  Fleche  and  Spanish,  Toulouse  Geese, 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks.— Eggs  from  same  (of  which 
those  sent  in  1869  to  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  produced 
well)  at  4  fih.  per  doz.  for  3  doz.,with  8s.  freight  and  package 
to  New  V/ork  on  each  order.  Goose  Eggs,  5s.  per  doz.  Prices 
of  Birds  as  per  requirement.  Specimens  of  any  variety  not 
above  mentioued  can  be  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices  according  to  quality. 

Eggs  from  Prize  Imported  Stock. 

Dark  Brahmas,  per  doz.  $6.    Partridge  Cochins,  $5.    Grey 
Dorkings,  $3.    Aylesbury  Ducks,  $5.    Guaranteed  fresh  and 
pure.    A  few  fine  Dark  Brahma  Cocks,  $6. 
J.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Pare  Bred  Poultry. 

Creve  Occurs,  Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Black  Spanish. 
Effgs  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  One  pair  White 
Houdans  for  sale.    Very  rare  and  beautiful. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Improved  Stock. 

Hogs,  "Cattle, :  Sheep,  and  Choice  Fowls.  Shipped  with 
safety  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Send  for 
circulars.    Address  H.  F.  STOWELL,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

POULTRY.— Send  for  my  Price  List  of  Eggs  of 
Imported  and  Pure  Breeds  of  Poultry.    Address,  with 
Stamp,  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  O. 

(Also,  Circulars  of  Hives  and  Bees.) 

FOWLS. — One  trio  "White  Leghorns  from  pre- 
mium stock,  for  sale.    Also,  Leghorn  and  Brahma  eggs 
for  hatching.     C.  W.  GLEASON,  Rock  Bottom,  Mass. 


HAMILTON  £c  KIBKBAMj  IM- 
PORTERS and  BREEDERS  ot  the  FRENCH  varieties 
of  Poultry.  All  orders  filled  from  our  own  imported  and  Pre- 
mium stock.  Poultry  Yard,  Brewsters.  N.  Y.  Send  Stamp 
lor  Circular.  P.  O.  BOX  4427,  New  York  City. 


Incubators,— The  only  successful  machine  offered  for 
sale  in  America. 

Artificial  Mothers,  with  and  without  artificial  heat. 
Feeding'  and  Drinking  Fountains,  Stone  Nedt  Eggs,  &cM  &c* 

Address  with  stamp,  __ 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  »,  ¥.  EXHIBITION, 

December,    1869. 
Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs  (Sir  St.  G.  Gore's  strain),  the 
handsomest   birds    in   America— Eggs,   S5    per   dozen. 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  choice,        "  3      "  " 
Light  Brahmas,  from  one  of  the  choic- 
est strains, "          4      "           " 

Fifty  cents  extra  for  safety  package,  if  desired. 
Address,  with  stamp, 

J.  CLARENCE  S1DELL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Disappointed  correspondents  of  last  year,  please  write. 

Houdan  and  Grey  Borksng  Fowls. 

Eggs  from  the  above  for  sale.  Houdan,  $5.C0  per  doz. 
Grey  Dorking  (from  Wm.  C.  Cooper's  stock,  of  Limerick), 
$3.00  per  doz.,  packed  in  double  box  and  delivered  to  Ex- 
press upon  receipt  of  price.    Address 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Eordliam,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOWLS.— A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  HAS  AN 
overstock  of  first-class  Fowls,  raised  from  the  best  im- 
ported blood  and  premium  birds,  will  sell  the  same.  Also, 
eggs  for  sale.  Address  Box  No.  13,  Greenville,  Post-office, 
New  Jersey. 

PURE  BRED  Fancy  Poultry.— Eggs  from  Buff 
Cochins,  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas, and  Golden  Spangled 
Hamburgs.     Address  (with  stamp) 
C.  C.  CQRBETT,  Norwich,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — Eggs  and  male  birds  from  import- 
ed prize  Creve  Cceurs.    Also  a  few  eggs  from  superior 
imported  Partridge  Cochins.         GEO.  F.  CHA.MPNET, 

Taunton,  Mass. 

EGGS. — My  mode  of  sending  Eggs  is  a  success, 
they  have  hatched  after  shipping  1,000  miles!  Pure 
Spanish,  $2  per  13-  Java,  $2.50  per  13;  and  Cayuga  Ducks, 
$2.50 per  13. J.  BENNETT,  Sunmau,  Ind. 

The  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

A  complete  guide  in  purchasing  and  selecting  fowls  for 
breeding  or  exhibition.  Everyone  with  a  yard  of  choice 
fowls  should  own  it.    Price  50  cts.  by  mail. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULAR  and  price  list  for  187©.— Italian 
}    Queens,  and  Colonies,  Hives— not  patented,  swarming 
controlled,  Glass  Honey-boxes,  Books,  <fcc.    Send  stamp  for 
Circular.        QUINBY  &  ROOT,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 
M.  QUINBY.  L.  C.  ROOT. 

UNION    PACIFIC 

RAILROAD  COMPANY 
OFFER  FOR  SALE 

1,500,000    Acres    Lands. 

ON  THE  LINE  ©F  THE  ROAD,  IN  THE 

STATE  m  NEBRASKA. 
For  Cash   or  Credit,   at   Low   Rates  of 

interest. 
PRICES  RANGING   FROM 

$2.50  to  $10.00  per  Acre. 

CONVENIENT     TO     MARKET,    BOTH 
EAST   AND    WEST. 

Descriptive  [Pamphlets,  witll  accompanying 
Maps,  Now  Ready. 

Sent   Free  to  Al!    Parts   of  the    United 

States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

These  Lands  arc  as 

RICH  AND  FERTILE  AS  AM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

For  pamphlets  and  all  information,  address 

0.    F.    DAVES,      . 
Land  Agent  V,   P.  12.   K,-  Co., 
QnaaBaa,  Nebraska. 

One-half  interest  in  a  iirst-clas3 

Nursery  and  FmU  Fara  for  Sale, 

The  undersigned  "wishes  to  sell  a  one-half  interest  in  his 
Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm,  near  Warsaw,  Indiana,  to  a  prac- 
tical man  that  can  take  charge  of  and  .manage  it.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  teams,  &c,  and  near  good  markets.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

J.  B.  DODGE,  "Warsaw,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE.— One  of  the  best  Mill  or  Manufac- 
turing properties,  with  70  acres  of  land  on  Goose  Creek, 
Loudon  Co..  Va.,  about  4  miles  from  Lecsburg,  the  County 
seat,  3  miles  from  Potomac  River,  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canals,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Alexandria 
and  Loudon  Railroad.    For  particulars,  address 

SIMON  J.  MAKTEXET.OtjoutnSt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Virginia  Fairm. 

For  trucking,  fruit,  &c,  near  Norfolk,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing from  City  values.  An  extended  lease,  at  a  nominal  rate 
with  an  interest  in  the  sale  Ion  party  of  enterprize,  substance 
and  highest  references.  Address  W.  S.  FOREST,  Main  St., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  or  B.  L.  11.,  P.  O.  N.  Y.  City. 

Ij^OR  SALE.— A  very  fine  Farm  of  120  Acres, 
■with  a  Vineyard  of  TM  acres ;  Apple  and  Peach  Orchard 
about  500  Trees;  Small  Fruit,  etc.  A  new  and  elegant  two- 
story  house  with  9  rooms,  good  cellar,  good  barn,  out-houses, 
2  fine  wells,  etc.,  at  §100  per  acre.  Terms  easy.  Made  3,500 
galls,  wine  in'68.  Henry  A.  DiETzEL.Carlyle, Clinton  Co.,111. 

CSOUTHERH   AND   WESTERN    FARMS— ALL 
^  sizes  and  prices.  W.  H.  NEWTON  &  CO., 

Send  10ci  for  Catalogue-.      33  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore. 
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ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— 9,000  acres,  good 
soil,  mild  climate,  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  §25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.    Thousands  are  settling.    Address 

C.  K.  LAND1S,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  undersigned,  settled  in  Virginia  since  1S65,  is  acting  as 
Real  Estate  Agent  in  one  of  the  healthiest  localities  of  the 
State.  Many  .Northerners  and  English  already  settled  here. 
Anv  inquiries  by  mail  or  in  person  promptly  attended  to. 

J.  WRIGHT, 

11.  &  D.  R.  R.  Green  Bay,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va. 

Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JULIEN     CHURN 


AND  BUTTER  WORKER. 

Tills  Clmrn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Handsomest, 
the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efflclent  and 

MOST  DURABLE  CHURN  MADE! 
A  perfect  Butter  Maker.  A  perfect  Butter  "Worker  &  Salter. 
Quickly  cleaned,  easily  operated  ;  a  child  can  work  It. 
LIST  OF  SIZES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and  churns  5.  No.  3  holds  10  gallons 
and  churns  7.    No.  4  holds  13  gallons  and  churns  10. 

DAIRY  CHURNS— No.  5  Dairv  holds  1C  gallons,  churns  13 
gallons.  No.  6  Dairy  holds  28  "gallons,  churns  20  gallons. 
No.  7  Dairy  holds  3S  gallons,  churns  3D  gallons.  The  Dairy 
Churns  have  a  Balance  "Wheel  and  Gear.  Improved  Dog 
Powers  for  Sale.  JULIEN  CHURN  CO., 

Wit.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Gen.  Agt.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

"Wholesale  Ageots  —  Grilling  &  Co.,  New  York.  Mars- 
ton  &  Peek  Bros.,  Chicago.  Samuel  Cupples,  St.  Louis.  G. 
E.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.    "W.  w.  Knox,  Pittsburgh. 

E^~  Send  Stamp  for  Butter  Maker's  Manual. 

THE    BLANCHARD    CHURN 

Is  in  every  respect  the  best 
ever  offered  for  sale.  It  is 
Simple,  Cheap,  Durable. 
It  Churns,  "Works  and  Salts 
without  change  of  Dasher, 
or  touching  the  hands  to  the 
Butter.  Five  sizes  made. 
Ovek  20,000  now  in  actual 
use.  Sold  bypll  Dealers  in 
really  first-class  Agricultur- 
al Implements.  For  Circu- 
lars, relating  to  churns, 
terms,  &c,  send  stamp  to  the 

SOLE  MANUFACTtJEKRS, 

PORTER   BLANCHARD'S 
TRADE  MARK.  SONS, 

Concord,  N.  H..  or  to  their  wholesale  agents, 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  876,  New  York  City.  " 

si  perfect  protection,  to  tJie 
SHEEP, 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  EDWIN  LYON,  Butler.Pa. 


Send  for  Specimen  to 


Slippeut  Rock,  Fa.,  Dec.  186S. 
Mr..  Jonv  Ralstox,  Sir  :— I  have  had  your  Shears  tested 
on  mv  place  for  two  Beasons,  and  conBider  them  superior  to 
all  others  in  every  way,  more  specdv  and  safe,  not  cutting 
the  Sheen,  cutting  smoother,  and  almost  anv  one  can  use 
them.  SAMUEL  McWHA. 

EXCELSIOR  MANF'G  CO., 

2117  East  2M  St.,  New  York. 
Price,  $5.     DiscnunJ  to  Trade.    For  sale  also  by  It.  H. 
ALLEN  &,  CO.,  ISO  "Ualer-st.,  New  York. 

The  Best  Thing  for  Agents 
PALMER'S  EMERY  GRINDER. 

FOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER  KNIVES,  nnil 
all  ED8E  TOOLS.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  Grind- 
stone for  all  purposes,  cuts  more  than  twice  ns  fast,  and  is 
LraiiT,  cheap  and  dukable.  TRY  IT  I  Send  for  our  TJffiRY 
liuehal  terms  to 

E.  G.  STORK.E,  Auburn,'  N.  Y. 

DRAIN  TILE  MACHINES. 

The  best  In  use.  Warranted  to  make  the  most  tile  with 
the  least  labor,  The  tile  are  delivered  on  hoards.  For 
complete  instructions  how  to  make  tile,  cost  of  works,  ma- 
chines, &c.,  address 

JAS.  "V7.  PENFIELD,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HOLBROOK'S     SWIVEL     PLOWS     leave    no 
"dead  furrows "'  nor  "ridges,"  turn  furrow-slices  fiat 
on  level  land,  work  equally  well  on  side-hill,  save  consider- 
able time,  pulverize  thoroughly,  will  not  rloij,  and  equalize 
the  work  of  team.    Eisrht  sizes,  from  1  horse  to  4  cattle. 
Address         F.  F.  IIOLBHOOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mase. 


Cultivators  of  the  Soil  cannot 
AfFord   to  be  without  the 
SCARIFIER, 

F.  L.  Perry's  Patent, 

June  29  a  Nov.  22,  18G9. 


It  cuts  within  half  an   inch  of  the  row,  and  pulverizes 

from  one  to  ten  inches  deep,  it  will   perform  three  times 

the  amount  of  work,  with  greater  ease,  in  passing  through 

the  soil  once  than  any  other  Cultivator  now  in  use. 

From  A.  M.  Puedy,  Palmyra,  N".  T. 

"  The  best  Cultivator  I  have  ever  tried  :  has  paid  for  itself 
In  once  using  through  my  plantation  of  small  fruits.  The 
most  complete  pulverizer  and  weed  exterminator  I  have 
ever  followed."  Freight  paid  on  orders  received  before  the 
first  of  next  month,  to  ^Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  Send  for  Circular  and  terms  to 
those  forming  clubs.  I  offer  for  the  spring  trade  a  well 
grown  stock  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  Grape-Yines,  and 
Small  Fruits.    Address 

F.  L.  PEK1SY,  Canandaigua,  N.  T. 

Motive   Power   for    IVothing'. 

\  Our  Patent,  Self-regnlating,  Storm-defving  Wind-mill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Countrv  Resi- 
dences, Hotels,  Farms,  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.    For  circulars  address 

"CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO," 
S  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Foster's     Plaster,     Grain,     and    Grass    Seed 

Sower,  with  or  without  Harrow  attachment.    Greatly  Im- 
proved for  1870.    Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  to 

OSBORNE,  FOSTER  &  CO,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Improved   Foot  Lathes. 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


NISHWITZ'5  PULVERIZING  HARROW  is  in- 
dispensable to  every  farmer  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his 
land  thoroughlv,  increase  his  crops,  and  economize  labor. 
It  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  every  farmer.  Way'raiited 
to  please,  or  moitev  refunded.  Price,  with  spring  seat,  $30, 
at  New  York,  or  Cleveland.  Scud  for  Illustrated  Circular 
to       PEEKSKILL   PLOW  WORKS,   Peekskill,    N.  Y., 

or,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Farmers  and  Dealers 

Who  want  any  kind  of 

Tdmmzmmtm 


^jMmmmMrs 


SBEDS. 


^B^ri^gR^;. 


should  endeavor  to  learn  what  are  th©  best  and 
what  i  ITI  p rove mentS  have  been  made  recently. 

Full  details  as  to  these  will  be  given  by  applying  to  us. 

Among  the  numerous  articles  which  comprise  our 
stock  we  call  particular  attention  to  our  B  mpKOVGcJ 


GmNDERELQW: 


(.Figs.  2  and  io,) 
made  of  cast  iron  and  of  steely  of  four  sizes,  from  %\o 
to$3o.     This  is  the  best   Sod    PlOW  in  use, 
and  will  run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other. 

It  appears  on  the  premium  list  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  Rural  New  - 1  'orher,  and  other  papers. 

With  this  should  be  used  the 


GCfflMMRlAEaiS 


(Page  3o,)  at  $iS.) 
of  Shares' s   patent, — the   best  pulverizing  harroiv ; 
made  •with  chilled  cast-iron  teeth  or  tuith  steel  teeth. 
For  cultivating  between  rows,  we  recommend  the 


>. 


HCm* 


(Page  35,) 
at  $is,  or  other  styles  of  HorSO  HOBS  and  Cul- 
tivators, at  various  prices. 
Our  Specialties   for  the  Harvesting   Season 

win  appear  in  the  May  numbers  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Press,  but  we  call  attention  now  to  the 


%dtimMiJw&r: 


(Pages  51  and  53.) 
The  two  smaller  sizes  at  $30  aud  $35,  and  the  larger 
machines  up  to  #310  ;  and  to  the 


1  PLOW, 


(Page  57,) 
at  $15;  th©  best  Potato  Digger  in  market,  and  one 
that  will  save  its  cost  several  times  over  in  a  season. 
Together  with  Harvesting  Tools  properly  belongs  the 


PIUKDLE'S 


(Page  in,) 
from  $45  to  $115,  for  cooking  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of 
roots,  feed,  etc.,  for  stock,  though  useful,  also,  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes. 

For  use  in  every  household,  irrespective  of  seaton. 
we  offer  the 


(Page  134,) 
Th©  Best  Churn  for  Family  and  Dairy  purposes 
now  in  market,  made  of  five  sizes;  and  to  all  large 

Farmers,  as  a  IVBotive  Power,  the  Lever 


Anti  Miction 


(Pages  64  and  65.) 

This  is  not  a  "cheap"  Power,  though  it  is  in  reality 
the  most  economical  when  its  ease  of  draft,  capacity 
for  work,  and  durability  are  considered.     Price,  £175. 

It  is  the  best  on  our  whole  list  of  Horse-Powers, 
which  contains  nearly  a  dozen  different  kinds. 

AUhough  these  are  OUr  Specialties,  and  all 
of  our  o?vri  manufacture  or  under  our  sole  control, 
yet  they  are  only  a  few  of  ihe  articles  in  our  large  stock 

of  Standard  and  Novel  Machines  aid 

Implements  to  which  we  call  attention. 

lVe  send  special  Circula  rs  of  these  and  a  r:  Index  and 

Proof  Page  Circular  of  our  1  a  rge  Illustrated 

Catalogue,  on  reed/I  of  stamp  ffr  return  pest. 

Our  Seed  Catalogue  and  Trade-List, 

issued  in  January,  will  be  sent  upon  the  same  terms. 

indeed,   if  any   article   likely   to    be 

found  in  OUr  StOCk  iswantcd  by  any  reader 
of  this  advertisement,  let  him  scud  stamp  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  it,  and  it  will  be  sent  immediately. 

We  recommend  to  all  to  ascertain  at  once  what  they 
need  to  do  their  Spring  WOfll  most  economically 
and  to  orderit  nOW,  thus  avoiding  delay  in  nb'.aimrg 
goods  during  the  hurry  of  business  as  Spring  advances. 

This  is  no  small  item  in  a  Farmer's  or  Dealer's  cal- 
culations, and  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Address : 


LH.ALLEN  &C<? 

'O.BOX576.NEWYOBK. 


N.  B. — The  references  to  figures  and  pages  in  the 

foregoing  are  to  our  large  Catalogue,  the 

price  of  which  (Ji)  will  be  refunded   to  any  pur 
chaser  who  may  scud  us  an  order  from  its  par es. 


J  I  si 
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METALIC    BIRD  HOUSE,  enameled  white,  13 
inches  high,  14}sxl0>£  base.    Manufactured  by  the 
MILLER    IRON    CO., 
Providence,  II.  I.    Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work 
for   Gardens,  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.     Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

COOPER'S   STEAM    ENGINE  WORKS. 

To  keep  paco  with  the  growing"  demand  for  our  Machinery, 
we  are  adding  §40,000  worth  of  new  and  improved  Tools 
and  Buildings  to  our  present  large  Factories,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  following  articles,  after  the  beat  designs, 
on  terms  which  will  bo  found  to  be  specially  advantageous : 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  MILLS,  FACTORIES,  SHOPS,  FURNACES,  MINING, 
&c,  of  every  required  size,  divided  into  throe  classes. 

1.  With  SINGLE  SLIDE  VALVE,  Cutting  of  at  tioo- 
third?  of  Stroke  by  lap. 

2.  With:  CUT-OFF  VALVE,  arranged  so  as  to  close  at 
any  part  of  Stroke  and  adjustable  by  hand-lever  while 
engine  is  in  motion. 

3.  With:  BABCOCIC  &  WILCOX  PATENT  Variable 
Cut-off.  automatically  adjusted  by  Governor. 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Of  8,  10,  15,  '.I')  and  25  Horso  Power,  combining  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  Slide  Valve  Engine.  This  is  the  only 
portable  Engine  and  Boiler  that  has  a  Combined  Heater  and 
Lime  Catcher. 

Babcoclt  &  "Wilcox  Patent 
Non- Explosive  Tubulous  Steam  Boilers. 

Gvlst  Mill  Machinery  and  Mills 
Of  any  required  size,  with  correct  working  drawings. 

$1,500  "WILL,  PURCHASE 
A  FIRST-CLASS  COMPLETED  TWO  RUN   GRIST-MILL, 
with  erecting  plans,  &*c,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
and  to  be  unsurpassed. 

CIRCULAR  SAW-MILLS 
improved  in  construction  and  combining  all  modern  Im- 
provements. 

%S~  MACHINERY  DELIVERED  at  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  or  New  Orleans. 
B3P~  Full  particulars  and  circulars  on  application.    Address 
In  full,                          JOHN    COOPER    dc    CO., 
_  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 

1REAT  LABOR-SAVING 
^Machine  for  the  Million.  For 
the  Cotton  Planters  and  all  oth- 
ers.    Lvmau's  New  Patent  Ad- 
justable Weed  Annihilator,  a  year 
of  experience  proves  it  to  be  by 
-actual  test    the  most    practical, 
"useful,  cheap  and  reliable  Weed 
.  Destroyer      known,    combining 
-Strength,    durability,  great   ease 
-in  working,  doing  the  work  of 
\"Z  two  or  more  tools  of  the  ordinary 
>  old  styles  now  in  use,  with  much 
1  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  cutting 
from  3  to  9  inches  in  width,  with  best  cutlery  steel  tempered 
Knives,  with  cutting  edges  each  side,  and  easily  sharpened. 
A.  E.  LYMAN  &  CO.,  Northampron,  Mass. 
Send  for  Circular.  A.  E.  Lyman",  Patentee. 

Galvanized  Wire  Cable  Fencing. 

Cheaper  than  wood;  more  easily  erected;  not  liable  to 
rust;  will  sustain  a  man's  weight  in  clambering  over  it; 
made  of  6  strands  of  galvanized  wire;  will  not  "set"  like 
solid  wire,  in  receiving  a  blow;  will  not  snap  in  cold  weath- 
er, even  if  strained  tiglit,  as  the  twist  of  the  cable  equalizes 
the  contraction  and  expansion  caused  bv  cold  and  heat :  ex- 
terior diameter  nearly  H  inch.  One  hundred  pounds  of  this 
Cable  will  make  about  two-thirds  more  Fencing,  than  the 
same  weight  of  solid  wire  of  same  diameter. 

A5- Bar  or  5- Cable  Fence, -with  Straining  Brackets.  Screws, 
Nuts,  and  Staples,  for  Wood  Posts,  costs  $30  per  100  yards, 
without  the  cost  of  the  wooden  posts. 

A  5-Bar  or  5-  Cable  Fence,  with  Iron  Posts  and  Standards, 
all  complete,  will  cost  $GS  per  TOO  yards. 

Send  for  Circular.    Liberal  discount  for  $1,000  and  over. 

Shops,  17  Coates  St.,  Phila.         PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 
Offices:  42  Cliff  St..  New  York;  14  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FARMERS-ATTEOTIOiV !  Wire 
for  Fencing  and  for  Grapes,  cheap,  galvanized  or  un- 
galvanized.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  merchants  and 
fa  rmers.e  very  where,  with  a  very  superior  quality  of  Annealed 
Fencing  Wire  at  vervlow  prices.  Save  moneyby  sending  to 
head-quarters.    Price  List  free.    Address 

K.  T.  BUSH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

75  William  St.,  New  York. 

IMPROVED      STOCK.  —  THOS.      B. 
SMITH    &   CO.  are  the   most  extensive  and  reliable 
breeders  in  the  country. 
See  advertisement  oh  page  116. 


Lyman's  Patent  Transplanting*  &  Weeding*  ffla- 

CHINE. — (Just  Out.)— This  new  Patent  Implement,  unlike  anything 
heretofore  used,  is  just  what  has  been  so  long;  needed  by  Gardeners. and 
Horticulturists;  will  include  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  and  deposit  it 
with  the  Plant  In  any  desired  position  securely,  with  great  rapidity  and 
ease,  giving  double  surety  to  the  lite  and  growth  of  the  Plant.  Steel  Blades, 
adjustable. 
30-inch  or  »M  ft- Handle.  A.    E.    LYMAN    &    CO., 

^    ,  T.*,    .-  ^  Northampton,  Mass. 

A.  E.  LYMAN,  Patentee.  ^         '     • 


■s 

New  Horticultural    Implements 

COMBINED. 

(Patented  June  1st,  1S60.) 

The    Be§£   m  the  World. 


As  a  Cultivators 

Price, 


.         Comstock's 
J§.  Hand      Culti- 

0%m  vator  andOn- 
(0r     ion         Weeder 

will  do  the  work 
of  six  wen  with 
hoes.  It  is  the 
only  Implement 
that       pulls      the 

^  weeds  and  thor- 
oughly pulverizes 
the  soil.  Asmuch 
superior  to  the  hoe 
for  all  small  drill 
crops,  as  the  mow- 
ers and  reapers  are 
to  the  scythe  and 

$9.00.     Boxing,  25  cts. 


As  a  "Weeder 0 


Com  stock's 
Seed    Sower.— 

The  neatest  and 
most  perfectsmall 
seed  sower  yet  in- 
vented— sowing 
Beet,  Parsnip,  and 
other  difficult 
seeds  with  the 
greatest  regulari- 
ty. Combinea  with 
tneCnltivatorand 
"Weeder,  and  can 
be  separated  in  r> 
minutes.      Price, 

§15.   The  Seed 
ower  alone,  $10. 
Boxing,  35  cts. 

Comstock's 
Strawberry 
Cutter,     for   re- 
moving Strawber- 
ry runners,    culti- 
vating   between 
the   rows  at  t  h  e 
same    time  —with 
the  Cultivator  and 
Weeder  combined. 
Price,  §12.00. 
Boxing,  25  cts. 

.Comstock's 
Weeding 

Hook.— A  lit- 
tle steel  instru- 
ment with  a 
hook  at  each 
end,  one  point- 
ed and  the  oth- 
er cl  e  ft,  for 
hand  weeding, 
and  is  just  the 
thing  for  ladles 
In  the  Flower 
Garden. 

As  a  Strawberry  Cutter.  Price,  50  cts. 

The  Weeding  Hook  will  be  sent  bv  mail  upon  receipt  of 
65  cts. 

Tlie  Set  Complete,  $18.50.  Boxiag,  35  cts. 

The  cuts  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  implements,  with 
the  exception  of  the  handles,  a  portion  of  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  cut  off  for  want  of  space.  Descriptive  Circulars 
sent  to  all  applicants.    Address 

B.  Ko  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau  St., 

AGENTS  for  the  Manufacturers.         NEW  YORK. 

"HAY    SCAEEST 

FOUR    TOIX I 

Send  for  Price  List  No.  196.  Make  no  mistake  in  my  ad- 
dress, or  number  of  List. 

EDWARD  P.  JONES,  Bingliamton,  K.  1*. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  free. 
Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me., 
or  176  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE   BEST 
Family  Sewing    Machine. 


"  The  Florence  Sewing:  Machine  is  decided  to  bo  the  best 
"  on  exhibition.    It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 
"THIS  IS  BETTPR  THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  CE.ASS 
"KNOWS  TO  THE  JUDGES." 
Report  of  Judges,  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York. 


PKINCEPAIi    AMERICAN    AGENCIES  i 

New  Yorlc— 505  Broadway; 
Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street; 
Boston— 141  Washington  Street ; 
Brooklyn— 131  Fulton  Street: 
Cliarleston— 383  King  Street ; 
CSlicago — 43  Madison  Street; 
Cincinnati— 38  West  Fourth  Street ; 
Cleveland— 43  Public  Square ; 
Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue  ; 
Galveston— 334  P.  O.  Street ; 
Hartford— 383  Main  Street ; 
Indianapolis — 37  N".  Pennsylvania  Street; 
lionisville— 110  Fourth  Street ; 
Milwaukee — 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
NasJivillc—  33  North  Cherry  Street ; 
New  Orleans— 6  Chartrcs  Street ; 
Philadelphia— 1133  Chestnut  Street ; 
San  Francisco— 111  Montgomery  Street 
St.  lionis— 613  North  Fourth  Street. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  wish  to  get  energetic  agents  in  cverv  section  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  we  are  not  now  represent- 
ed, to  sell 

The  most  simple  and   durable  double 
thread  Sewing  Machine  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public 

This  Machine  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnished 

At  a  price  witliiai  tlic  rcacli  of  all. 

Licensed  by  Wheeler  &  "Wilson,  Grovcr  &  Baker,  and 
Singer  &  Co.  We  will  give  parties  with  sufficient  capital  the 
exclusive  agency  of  an  entire  State.  To  persona  seeking  a 
profitable  business,  weofl'erunparalleled  inducements.  The 
attention  of  Sewing  Machine  Agents  is  especially  solicited 

For  terms  address,  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE 
CO.,  334  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mags. 

"self-acting  gates. 

The  American  Gate  Co.  of  Cleveland,  O.,  are  the  sole  man- 
ufacturers of  Nicholson's  Improved  Self-acting  Gates.  These 
gates  are  beyond  competition— the  best  ever  made.  Tliev 
are  recommended  by  the  "  Scientific  American,"  the  "Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,"  Gen.  Horace  Capron,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  ;  and  many  others.    Send  for  Circular. 

Address  M.  G.  BROWNE, 

Secretary  Am.  Ga.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  EVERY  HOUSEHOLDER. 

Page's   Portable   Pump  and  Graduating    Sprinkler, 

for    §5.00. 

"  It  has  proved  the  best  tlnnjrof  the  kind  I  have  seen." — 
Clias.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  It  Is  unequalled  or  apply- 
ing liquids  to  destroy  insects  on  plants,  vines,  and  fruit  trees. 

As  a  Fire  Extinguisher,  It  is  very  effective. 

Liberal  discount  to  Clubs,  and  to  Agents,  for  1S70 
XEW  ENGLAND  PORTABLE  FCMP  CO.,  Danve'rs,  Mass. 


For  Drain  Tile.  "Water  Pipe,  Garden  Vases  and  Pedestals 
Chimney  Tops,  Fire  Brick,  Fire  Clay,  Furnace  Boiler  ami 
Grate  Tile,  Stove  Linings,  and  all  kinds  of  Clav  (roods  made 
to  order.  Also,  dealer  In  Roofing  Slate,  Hydraulic  Cement, 
Calcined  and  Land  Plaster,  and  Building  Materials  generallv. 

Address D.  R.  ECKER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.' 


The  Copper  Strip  Feed  fatter 

For  cutting  flav.  Straw,  and  Corn  Stalks.    Warranted  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 
PT.EKSK1LL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peeksklll,  N.  T.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


i870." 
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CHEESE-MAKERS     AND    DAIRYMEN 

A.TTEKTTIOKT  • 

If  you  would  have  a  quality  of  ANNATTO  always  relia- 
ble and  uniform  in  color  and  strength,  buy  only  that  known 
as  large  "  E\"  and  be  sure  you  get  the  Genuine. 

Always  on  band  by  WARD,  SOUTHERLAXD  &  CO., 
"Wholesale  Druggists,  130  'William  Street,  New  York. 
Also,  an  assortment  of  the  other  brands  that  are  best  known. 

Holbrook's  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  Bowing  with  regularity  mid  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Spinach, 
Sorghum,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  It  is  very  simple,  com- 
pact, durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops, 
to  prevent  auv  mistake  or  failure.  Price  $12.00.  Address 
F.  F.  HOLBKOOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  PARLOR 
Air  Target  Pistol, 

Hawley's  Patent,  June  1, 1S69. 
No  dirt,  dust,  nor  danger  of  fire,  uses  compressed 
air.  J\'o  cost  fop  ammunition:  from  one  charging, 
it  shoots  front  five  to  tcu  {shots,  from  thirty  to  ififtv 
feet,  accurate  as  any  pistol.  A  great  favorite  with 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  for  practice  and  amusement. 
Price  S3.59.    Sent  C.  O.  D.,  and  return  charges. 

P.  C.  GODFHET. 


Agents  "Wanted. 


119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


T    DRILL. 

For  Garden  Seed  or  Guano,  the  best:  tho  most  simple, 
compact,  largest,  easiest  regulated,  lightest,  cheapest;  no 
gearing,  no  slides  ;  sows  in  open  sight,  and  evenly,  whether 
full  or  not,  all  seeds  ordinarily  sown;  also  salad,  salsify, 
broom-corn,  nursery  seed,  &c. ;  spreads  fertilizers  in  the  row 
at  any  rate,  without  loss  from  winds.  No.  1,  5  lbs.  seed.  $-12; 
No.  2, VI  qts.  of  seed  or  25  lbs.  guano,  $20.00.  Manufactured 
by  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Forest  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hexamer's  Pa-OEag-Hoe. 

Is  the  most  useful  implement  for  Farm  and  Garden.    No  one 

can  afford  to  do  without  ft.    Price  $1.50.    Send  lor  Circular. 

Address  KEIPIG  &  HE-YAMEU.  Newcastle, 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  liow,  New  York. 

CJE'ND  SI. 25  for^O'Hava's  l»oclcet  Oi- 
^  ant  Corn  Sliellox*,"  (awarded  first  premium  at 
Miss.  State  Fair,  beating  the  Crowfoot  Sheller  two  to  one), 
and  how  to  make  S*40  per  day.  Nothing  like  it,  does  not 
scatter,  is  simple,  durable,  cheap. 

CHAS.  MJSLSOM  O'HARA,  Bolivar,  Term. 

NO   LOTTERY. 

Every  Investment  Draws  a  Prize.  Invalu- 
able to  Farmers,  Stock-raisers  and  Owners, 
and  to  all  classes  of  people.  send  for  a 
descriptive  pamphlet  of  buchan's 

OAiiOLIC    SOAPS, 

For  cure  of  Foot  Rot,  Scab,  Mange, 
Scratches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  destroy- 
ing the  Screw  Worm,  Ticks  on  Sheep,  Fleas 
on  Doos,  Lice  on  Cattle  or  Poultry,  Freeino 
houses  from  Insects,  cleansing,  disinfect- 
ing, AND  PREVENTING  THE  SPREAD  OF  INFEC- 
TIOUS Diseases,  these  Soaps  and  Compounds 
of    CARBOLIC    ACID  are    without   a  rival. 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agents, 

53  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

per     Month    guaranteed. 

Sure  paii.  Salaries  paid 
weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
Wilte  Wire  Ulothex Lines.  Call  at.or  write  for  particulars  to 
the  Glrard  Wire  Mills,  861  North  Thlrd-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[  Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

I  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
£ew  l'ork.for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  pages,  FREE. 

GEEAT  OEOCfif  AGENTS  WANTED! 

SI00O  a  year  sure  made  by  agents,  male  or  female, 
selling  our  irorld-renowncd  Patent  Everlasting  White 
Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Cheapest  and  best  clotheB  lines 
in  the  world  ;  only  3  cts.  per  loot,  and  will  last  a 
hundred  years.  Address  the  Hudson  River  Wire  Co., 
75  William  St.,N.Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

8   OUAL  and  TRAVELING  AGENTS  WANTED 
MJ  for  the   New,  Revolving,  Brass  Wheel,  Dating  Stamp, 
liapld  Sales  and  large  Commission.    For  Circular  and  partic- 
ulars, address                            JOHN  GARUETT  &  CO., 
201  Broadway,  New  York. 

JWLAJPJLili:   LEAVES 

Is  the  Cheapest,  the  Best,  and  the  most  Popular  Maga- 
zine published.  It  contains  Stories,  Sketches,  Useful  and 
Scientific  Articles,  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Merry  Mo- 
ments, Puzzles,  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Only  Fifty  Cents 

for  one  year.  Specimen  copies  six  cents.  Subscribe 
now  and  get  all  your  friends  to  do  tho  same. 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  Publisher, 
103  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

n.gic  Photographs,  wonderful  and  amusing,  25 
cts.  a  package.    Library  of  Love,  Courtship  and  Mar- 


$100  to  $250 


INVINWRS 


m 


riage,  4  Books  for  ."i0  cts.  Mao'io  Lanterns,  with  a  doz. views 
W.C.Wrmtss,  3  Astor  Place,  N.  York 


2,3,5,8  dollars  each. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE.-T.  B.  Smith  & 
Co.  has  the  best  stock  in  America.    See  adv't  on  page  llii. 


Tho  latest,  best,  most  popular  Botanical  Text  Book-. 

J3y    ASA.    OPS-AY,    M.  IX 

Of  Harvard  University,  and  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

SALE  GREATER  THAN  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHERS 

COMBINED  ? 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUALS  IN  ANY  RESPECT  % 

Gray's  «  How  Plants   Grow," $1.20 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany.      302  Drawings. .  1.40 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of   Botany, 2.50 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany.     20  plates, 2.50 

Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual.      One  vol......  3.00 

Gray's  Manual,  with  Mosses,  etc.   Illustrated.  2.50 

Gray's  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany,.  .. .  3.00 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States,. 3.50 

Gray's  Botanist's  Microscope,  2  lenses 2.00 

a             "               "             3       "     2.50 

IY1S0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

47  a  ud   49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 

PUBLIsnKKS  OF    TIIK 

American  Educational  Series  of  School  Books, 

ASD  aiANUFACTUEKKS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

SPENCERIAN    DOUBLE     ELASTIC    STEEL    PENS. 


For  Berry 
Baskets, 
Grape   Boxes, 
Crates,  &c, 
address  Amer- 
ican   Basket 
Co.,  New  Brit- 
ain, Ct.,  East. 
Nkwfake 
Basket  Co.o 
Newfane.N.Y., 
West. 


TO 


THE 


The  value  of  this  work  is  no  longer  questioned.  More 
than  20,000  farmers,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  have  used 
it  the  past  year,  and  from  all  these  comes  one  universal  voice 
of  approval.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  already  been  made, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  cau  vet  be  made  by  following 
its  directions ;  the  materials  are  on  every  farm  without  ex- 
pending a  dollar.  Every  Farmer,  Stock  Kaiser,  Gardener 
and  Fruit  Culturlst  can  easily  double  all  his  profits.  Pub- 
lished in  English  and  German.  5,000  conies  ordered  the  first 
"40  days  of  1870.  The  sale  is  immense  wherever  introduced. 
Farmers  and  energetic  young  men  wanted  in  every  town- 
ship to  act  as  agents,  on  verv  liberal  terms.  Send  name  and 
address  for  Circular  to  ZElGLEU,  McCURDY  &  CO., 

16  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Edttor. 
The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  It.  Thrco  editions:  Daily,  $rt ;  Semi- 
Weekly,  S'£  ;  find  Weekly,  SI  ^  year.  All  the  News  at 
half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture,  FarmerB' 
and  Fruit  Growers'  Clubs,  and  a  complete  story  in  every 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  number.  A  present  o"f  valuable 
plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber  ;  inducements  to  can- 
vassers unsurpassed.  $1,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sowing  Machines,  &c„ 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a  Dol- 
lar and  try  it.         I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  New  York. 

NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

The  Song  Garland,  or  Singing  for  .Jesus.    Au 

entire  neio  collection  of  beautiful  Sunday-school  music, 
pronounced  by  all  who  have  used  It  the  best  book  for  Sun- 
day-schools ever  published.  Price,  3.1  cents,  or  $30  per  hun- 
dred. Specimen  copies  mailed  to  any  address  ou  receipt  of 
price.       S.  BRAINAUD  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


W 


E    WANT   AGENTS    EVERYWHERE.— To 
.ymond  and  New  York  _ 
500  pages,  beautifully  lllus 


ass  for  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  New  York  Jour 

)ctavo  volume  of  500  pages,  beautifully  lllus 

trated  and  richly  bound;   being  a  lite  and  history  full  of 


canv 
nalism,  an  Octav 


deep  interest  to  all.  The  author,  Mr.  Maverick.  Managing 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  in  this  book  re- 
vealed many  scenes  of  stirring  Interest  never  before  shown 
to  the  public.  Canvassers  .for  this  work  tcilt  derti'e  great 
benefit  from  gratuitous  editorial  advertising.  Scud  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and  see  our  extra  inducements. 

A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

TTJM*S   EVERBEARING    RASPBERRY.— Very 

-"-■*    Hue,  plants  by  mail,  $'2.50  per  dozen.    Address 

H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

^M^HOEVER  wants  Wilson's  Early  Blackberries, 
~»     Philadelphia  Raspbcrrv,  or  othn-  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
should  send  for  mv  orices,  as  I  will  sell  extra  good   plants 
very  low.    Address  DAVID  BA1RD,  Manalapan.  N.  J. 

ATER-PROOF    PAPER    FOR    OUT/  AND 
Inside  of  buildiugs.  C.  J.  FAY,  Camdeu,  N.  J. 


W 


Differing   widely  from    the   usual   monthly 
magazines, 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

A   MONTHLY   MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  REY.  EDWARD  E.  HALF. 
January  and  February  numbers  now  ready. 

Thk  welcome  Riven  to  tho  first  numbers  assures  the  Pro- 
prietors and  Editor  that  their  plan  for  a  vigokoi*s,  compre- 
hensive and  popular  Magazine  is  well  founded. 

Wo  mean  to  make  the  Stories  in  OLD  AND  NEW  at- 
tractive alike  to  its  youngest  readers  and  to  its  oldest  read- 
ers in  their  moments  of  recreation.  "We  mean,  also,  to  dis- 
cuss the  gravest  themes,  of  SCIENCE,  of  BUSINESS, 
of  POLITICS,  and  of  RELIGION.  We  do  not  mean 
that  theso  discussions  shall  be  childish,  any  more  than  we 
mean  that  our  stories  shall  be  dull.  Our  desire  is,  not  con- 
troversy, but  to  state  the  highest  and  best  results  arrived  at 
in  fearless  science,  in  Christian  morals,  in  free  government, 
and  iu  Liberal  theology. 

The  EXAMINER,  In  each  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW. 
will  contain  such  reviews  of  books  recently  published  in  all 
parts  of  tho  world  as  shall  guide  buyers  of  books,  and  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  what  is  worthless. 

The  January  number  of  the  RECORD  OP  PRO= 
GUESS  was  devoted  specially  to  improvements  in  Eclu= 
cation  ;  succeeding  numbers  will  touch  on  the  Hornet 
of  tile  People,  on  Sanitary  Improvement,  on 
Co-operative  Experiments,  and  other  enterprises 
for  tho  Improvement  ot  the  methods  of  daily  life. 

Tho  Editor  has  distinguished  assistants.  The  journal 
must,  of  course,  be  printed  in  one  place  ;  but  it  does  not. 
pretend  to  be  a  local  organ.  There  is  no  State  In  the  Union, 
and  scarcely  is  there  an'lmportant  city  in  the  Old  World,  in 
which  we  have  not  active  correspondents. 

Old  and  New  la  a  royal  8vo  of  12S  pages,  handsomely 
prmted. 

TERMS.— Yearly  subscription,  $4  ;  single  numbers  &>  cts. 

Specimen  mtmber  mailed  on  receipt  of  "5  cents. 

H.  0.  HOUGHTON  &  00.,  Publishers, 

135  "Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HTJRD  &  HOUGHTON, 

4159  Broome  Street,  New  Yorfe. 

Unparalleled  Success!! 

THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER,  published  at  Memphis,  Tenn,, 
enters  upon  Its  4th  Vol.,  with  a  circulation  ot  10.000!  In- 
crease in  the  month  of  Dec.  over  3,000.  It  is  the  Standard 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  paper  in  the  six  South-west- 
ern States.  Thousands  at  the  North  would  do  well  to  take 
this  paper  to  see  the  rare  openings  for  profitable  invest- 
ments monthly  offered.  Advertisers  will  find  no  better  me- 
dium iu  the  South.    Terms,  $2.00  per  annum. 

Address  M.  W.  PHELPS  &  CO., 

SGI  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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I  Bent  "cut:!     Best  Si     -  £ 
Family    Papwr    in    United 
BUtc».    Acents  Wanted. 
Wish  Wouxd,  Boswa. 


THE  PIANO  BOOK, 

"WUicU  cannot  be  Excelled;  is  Ricllardsoii's 
New  Metliod.    Regular  Sale,— 39,000  a.  year. 

Sold  by  all  Mueic  Dealers,  Price,  $3.75.  Sent  post-paid. 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Publishers,  5;?  Washington  St., 
Boston.  Chas.  H.  Ditsoai  &  Co.,  Til  Broadway. Kew 
Tort. 

SMALL  FKUTT  RECORDER   AND 
COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

A  monthly  paper  at  only  50  cents  per  year.  The  Jan.  No. 
(alone  worth  that  amount)  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
free.  It  copies  the  "cream"  from  all  other  papers  on  tuese 
interesting  Buhjecta,  and  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  sern  it 
to  be  the  most  valuable  paper  of  the"  kind  printed  in  the 
United  States.  Address 
A.  M.  runpy.  Palmyra,  y,  T. 

To  Teacuurs,  College   Professors,  and    C'i.ekovme.v. 

A  Rare  Chance  to  learn  Phonography. 

TAMES  E.  MUNSON,  the  author  of  (he  COMPLETE 
J  PnoxooKApnEK,  11?  Nassau  Street,  N,  V.,  will  give  bv 
mall,  to  any  Teaclicr,  College  Professor,  or  Clergyman  u 
complete  Course  of  Lvssons  In  Phonography,  clvlng  a  thor- 
ough, practical  knowledge  of  the  Art,  for  five  Dollars 
Seudfor  Circular. 

10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

PRIEST   -d  JVUN. 

Apply  at  once  to  CHITTENDEN"  &  McKINNEY,  1.S0S 
Cur.atnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

fJAMES,    PUZZLES.   PARLOR  FIREWORKS, 
^"   Books.  4c,lc.    Catalogues  sent  to  any  address.  [  Bttl 
by  O.  A  nOORBACH.  UK  Nassau  St.,  New  Vork. 

ft   Beautiful  Full  Gilt  Photograph   Album,  holds 
™  ^  PliototTaphs.    Sent  free  for  K  cts.    Pat.  March  IGth, 
lbl>9.    Address  J.  J.  HAMMOND,  Solllday'a  Coye,  W.  Va. 

TPHE  HOLIDAY  GUEST  :  acolleetion  of  Stories, 
.  .  <?aDl".and  Amusements  for  Winter  Evenings.  Illus- 
trated.   Price  10  cents.    Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

O.  A.  ROORBACH.  10;  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED      186  1. 
THE 


TEA  COMPANY 


Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT      CAUOO      PRICES. 

NEW  CROP  TEAS. 

We  are  now  receiving  several  Cargoes  of  the  finest  quality 
of 

EARLIEST    PICKINGS 

of  the 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 

ever  Imported  from  China  and  Japan,  (some  just  arrived, 
and  others  on  the  ■way).  They  have  been  selected  from  the 
growth  of  the  best  Tea  Districts,  and  are  very  fresh  and  of 
the  choicest  flavor,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.   We  arc 

NOW  FILLING  OUR  CLUB  ORDERS 

with  the  New  Crop  Teas. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
the  stock,  which  are  recommended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com- 
pany sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c.,  90c,  best  (191b. 

MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c.  80c,  90c.  liest  $1  per  ft. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST   (Black),  S0c,  90c,  ?1.  $1.10,   nest 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  S0c.,90c.$l,  ift.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.23  per 

pound. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c,  $1.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
UUNPOWDKR,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.  25c.,'S0c.,35c",bes"t40c.per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-Mouse  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coll'ee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, wdiich  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  *;ive  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (TJu  ground), 
S0c„  35c,  best  4'Jc  per  lb.  OREEN  (Unroasted),  25c,  30c, 
S3c,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

CMJJR    OR9>F,R. 

Bkaidwood,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  14th,  1S69. 
To  the  Give  at  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  .'—Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather 
attending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you 
regularly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many 
Indeed  have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members, 
that  I  should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— 
for,  as  some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what 
the  price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  yon 
the  following: 

2  English  Breakfast.  .John  James at  1.20 2.40 

IX  English  Breakfast  .Jas.  Reside at  1.20. ...1.80 

2  English  Breakfast.. John  Runcie at  1.20. ...2.40 

2  Uncolored  Japan... Win.  Ross at  3.00 2.00 

1  Imperial  Win.  Ross at  1.25 1.25 

1  Young  Hyson Win.  Ross at  1.25.  ...1.25 

1  Oolong  Pat.  McGerrity at  1.00 1.00 

2  Imperial John  Larken at  1.25 2.50 

1  Oolong Wm.Duffie at  1.00....1.00 

4  Young  Hvson Thos.  Conners at  1.25.... 5. 00 

6  English  Breakfast.. Robert  Barr at  1.20.. ..7.20 

2  Uncolored  Japan. .  ...John  James at  1.25 2  50 

3  English  Breakfast.. Geo.  Simpson at  1.20 3.60 

2  Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.25 2.50 

1  Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.25 1.25 

1  English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks at  1.20.. ..1.20 

Addrtss  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois, 
— per  Merchants'  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery ;  and 
oblige       Ycurs  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders, 


to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  or- 
ders we  will  forward  by  express,  "to  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  §30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  usrnay  confidently  rely  upon 

getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
ustom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 
We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.   If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have   the  money  re- 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
nnmber  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third,  (be- 
sides the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
"  The  Great  American  Tea  Company:" 
BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imita- 
tions. W-e  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 
POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company" 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less.) 

i  Great  America  11  Tea  Company,  ; 

Nos.  3  |    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

■  Post-Office   Box,   5,643,    New  York  City.  \ 


PORTABLE,     AGRICULTURAL     AND     STA- 
TIONARY 

STEAM    ENGINES. 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE-EQUALED  BY  FEW  IN  MERITS 
OF  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY  AND  PERFECTION. 

Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on Locamotive  £oil&; 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers ;  occupies  little  room  ; 
needs  no  brick-work  ;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops,  Fonnderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  lor  grinding,  cutting  and  steam- 
ing food  for  stock. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Ijycomo- 
tive  Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dec. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Beater,  with  connections  fitted. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  lurnished  on  appli- 
cation to  A.N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

HORSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING   BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  nrscriT, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "raiting"  the  dough  it  doe3  not,  like  other 
3'east,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  "  Horsford's 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

New  Cabbage  Seed. 

The  following  varieties  of  cabbage  seed  I  grew  this  season 
on  my  three  Seed  Farms,  all  perfectly  isolated,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  three  square  miles.  You  will  find  them  all 
fresh  and  true. 

per  02.       4  oz.        lb. 

Earl v  Jevsey  Wakefield,  (true) $0.75        £2:M)       $7.50 

Early  Wnmingstadt 0.35         1 .25  3.5n 

Improved  American  Savoy 0.35        1.25  3.50 

Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick 0.50         1.75         5.00 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead 0.40  1.50         4.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch 0.aj  1.25         3.50 

Maiblehead   Mammoth  Drumhead 1.00         3.50        12.00 

Early  Wyman 1.00,  25c.  per  pack'g. 

The  above  seeds  were  all  grown  from  fully  developed  heads, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

MAPLE   SHADE   FLOCK. 
THOROtGH-BRED  COTSAVOLDS. 

Having  purchased  of  John  D.  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  Floclt  of  Imported  Sheep, 

I  oiler  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  Rams  and  Lambs.  This 
flock  has  been  gathered  from  the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
Thorough-bred  Cotswolds.    Address 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CYLIIVIDEI?,   PLOW. 

Alluded  to  Iii  January  No.  of  this  paper,  on 
page  7,  and  on  Premium  List,  page  5,  No.  79. 
Made  of  Steel  and  of  Iron,  of  4:  sizes. 
Circulars  free  to  all  applicants.    Address 

P.  O.  Box  37G,  New  York  City. 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants.  No.  6S  Pearl-st. New  York.  "Quick  Eales 
and  prompt  returns."  &3T"  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  „^J 


FAIRBANKS'     STANDARD 


PLATFORM    AND    COUNTER 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS'  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 

246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
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INCORPORATE!*  1S51. 


THOS.  F,  PLUNKETT, 

President. 
JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BENJ,  CHICKERIWG, 

Sec'y  and  Treas'r, 
JACOB  L.  GREENE, 

Ass't  Secretary. 


Failure  to  Pay  Premium  docs  not  Forfeit 
the  Policy  at  any  Time ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con- 
tinned  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  the  Fall 
Amonntofthc  Policy  will  be  Paid,  the  same  A3 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Examples— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature  : 

JAMES  JOYCE, of  New  York,  insured  for  Sl,OO0, 
died  Fonr  Months  after  his  Premium  was  Due 
and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  £1,000,  less  one  Semi- 
Annual  Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland,  in- 
sured for  §1,000,  died  Nine  Months  after  his  Pre- 
mium wag  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid.  Si, 000, 
less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre- 
mium was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000, 
less  two  Premiums. 

This   feature    is    absolutely    Secured     to   the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN- 
TEEING    EVERY"     DAY'S     IN- 
SURANCE   PAID    FOR. 


PURELY    MUTUAL. 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  tlie  Policy  Holders, 

and  arc  divided  Annually  among  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments:  careful 
selection  of  lives;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements; 
liberal  conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD   AGENTS   WANTED. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  offic",  or  to  the  :  1- 
lowing General  Agents: 
F.  J.  FOSS  .S:  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

95  1-3  'Washington  St.  Boston. 
J.  H.  FRANCIS,  871  Broadway,  New  York. 
"\V.  II.  GRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  349  River  St.,  Troy,  ST.  Y. 
McAVOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 
HINE  &  HILLMAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GREENE  &  TILFORD,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
R.  S.  TVHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  B.  I. 

MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL     COL- 
LEGE, Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  TV.  S.  CLARK. 
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"AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,   MOST  USEFUL,  AND   MOST  NOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN."— Washikoto-v. 


orange   jcbb  &  co.,  ,  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.  <•  si.so  per  annum,  in  advance. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    PEOPKIETOHS.  'J-  "j  SINGLE    NUMBER,    15    CENTS. 

Office,    245    BROADWAY:.  )  PnWlshed  also  ia  German  at  ?1.50  a  Year.  Ucopiesfor  $5  ;  10 for  $12;20ormore,  $leach. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  March,  1370,  by  Oraxge  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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ESSEX 


The  Essex  are  at  present  attracting  much  at- 
tention from  those  interested  in  improving  their 
swine.  As  there  is  not  space  here  to  enumerate 
even  briefly  their  claims  to  consideration,  we 
give,  a  separate  article  on  page  130.  The  animals 
above  represented  are  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  L. 
A.  Chase,  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  are  only  inbreeding 
condition.  The  two  young  sows  were  bred  bv 
Joseph  Harris,  Esq.,  ("Walks  and  Talks,")  Mi  ire- 
ton  Farm,  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  the  old  boar, 
represented  iu  two  positions,  is  from  the  herd 
of  Edwin  Thome,  Esq.,  Washington  Hollow, 


I  X  E. — Draxonfrom  Photographs  ami  ■ 

X.  Y.  In  contrast  with  these  animals,  we  give 
upon  the  cover  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  wild 
boar.  The  influence  exercised  byman  lip'on  the 
form  and  character  of  animals  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  pig.  The  form  and 
peculiarities  which  adapt  the  animal  to  a  wild  life 
in  which  it  has  not  onlyto  provide  its  own  food, 
but  to  protect  itself  and  its  young  from  enemies, 
are  quite  different  from  those  required  in  a  state 
of  domestication,  where  the  the  animal's  whole 
energies  are  to  he  concentrated  upon  turning 
vegetable  food  into  pork.  By  selection  and  cross- 
ings, breeds  have  been  established  in  which  not 


Am,: rir, m  AiifU-ulturi.it. 

only  aptitude  to  fatten  has  become  a  fixed  char- 
acter, but  the  amount  of  bone  and  useless  parts 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  offal  in  the  Essex 
is  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  live  weight. 
For  the  mere  purpose  of  making  pork  we 
would  not  recommend  the  pure  bred  Essex. 
They  are  too  fine  and  delicate.  Their  value 
consists  in  their  capacity  of  improving  the  large 
breeds,  or  in  fact,  any  kind  of  common  pigs. 
For  this  purpose  they  must  be  bred  pure.  "What 
a  farmer  needs  to  improve  his  stock  is  thor- 
ough-bred  males.  And  in  pigs  there  is  no  breed 
more  thoroughly  established   than  the   Essex. 
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Achyranthes  Liudenii Illustrated. .  144 
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Boat  for  Getting  Ont  Muck Illustrated.  .137 
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Opium  Culture 143 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  aie  very  valuable!  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  thirteen  years  past,  beginning 
with  1857— that  is,  Vol.  I6I0  Vol.  2S.  inclusive.  Any  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  :it  $1.75  each 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  f  2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  thirteen 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents    each 
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However  much  winter  we  may  have  in  March, 
we  are  sure  to  have  spring  in  April.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  our  summer-like  winter  is  tardily  as- 
serting itself,  and  making  spring'  dates  like  apples 
of  Sodom — or  broken  promises.  Farmers  are  like- 
ly to  have  their  generalship  and  management  sorely 
taxed,  for  a  late  spring  puts  one's  power  of  every 
kind  to  the  test.  If  a  farmer  cannot  multiply  men 
and  teams  to  suit  the  tardiness  of  the  season  and 
his  own  convenience,  he  must  manage  his  work  to 
accomplish  the  most  possible  with  the  fewest  steps 
of  men  and  teams,  and  in  the  shortest  time.  A  late 
spring  does  not  insure  a  late  June,  but  we  may 
calculate  on  rather  an  early  one— no  harm  will  be 
done  whether  it  conies  or  not.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  over  the  fence,  and  plan  work  by  our  neigh- 
bor's, and  take  somebody's  else  estimate  of  the 
weather,  etc.  Men  seldom  blunder  in  getting 
ahead  with  work.  The  common  failing  with 
American  farmers  is,  that  they  cannot  manage  men 
except  as  foremen,  doing  half  as  much  again  work 
as  any  man  they  can  hire.  If  such  a  one  makes 
farming  pay,  it  is  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  rather 
than  by  "  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  interpret  as  meaning  Jiead-work." — "By 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread."  One 
of  the  best  farmers  we  know,  says,  sometimes  he 
fairly  longs  to  do  a  clay's  work,  but  he  can't  afford 
the  time.  Now  and  then  he.  takes  hold  just  to 
show  the  men  that  he  knows  exactly  how  he  wants 
the  work  done;  but  his  time  is  worth  double  or 
triple  what  it  will  cost  him  to  labor  in  the  field.  We 
train  our  boys  to  work,  that  they  may  know  how 
to  do  everything  well  ;  but  they  should  also  be 
trained  to  manage  hands,  and  plan  work.  It  re- 
quires both  to  make  an  accomplished  mrmer.  No 
farm  work  can  be  done  without  hands,  tools,  and 
teams,  and  it  is  the  farmer's  first  business  to  pro- 
vide these,  then  to  make  good  use  of  them. 

Farm  Hands. — The  rate  of  wages  keeps  pretty 
high  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  realized  for  most 
farm  products.  Cities  are  crowded  with  men  who 
demand  a  little  higher  wages  than  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  willing  to  pay  ;  but  the  numbers  going 
to  parts  of  the  West  and  South  indicate  that  the 
labor  market  receives  bids  from   every  section. 


Hints  About  Woi-k. 

Live-stork. — As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  ver- 
min increase  in  numbers  on  live-stock  of  all  kinds. 
The  long  coats  upon  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  fa- 
vor their  increase,  and  when  once  they  have  a  foot- 
hold, only  vigilance  in  the  thorough  application  of 
remedies  will  rid  one's  stables.  Washing  with  car- 
bolic soap  we  have  found  effectual.  Those  who 
have  not,  must  have  used  the  solution  too  weak. 
The  enrr-v-comb,  or  card  and  brush,  arc  efficient 
also,  and  do  all  kinds  of  animals  much  good. 
Spring  is  a  trying  season  with  most  stock,  and  all 
should  have  plenty  of  feed  and  water,  with  all  the 
salt  they  want.  Let  cattle  and  horses  drink  all 
they   will,   unless   heated,   or  very   thirsty. 

Milch  Cows. — Feed  new  milch  cows  liberally, 
giving  roots  with  bran  or  oil-meal.  Cows  that 
have  not  calved  should  have   less  of    like  food. 

Calves,  to  be  reared,  should  be  as  well  fed  as 
those  intended  for  the  butcher,  unless  they  be  of 
those  breeds  like  Jerseys,  Kerrys,  and  Brittanys,  in 
which  diminutive,  or  small  size,  is  a  point  of  excel- 
lence. We  believe  in  removing  calves  to  be  brought 
up  by  hand,  at  once  from  the  cow,  and  teaching 
lhem  to  drink  from  the  very  first.  It  is  much  safer 
to  trust  them  with  the  cows  in  the  same  pastures 
afterwards.  Sour  milk  will  produce  scours,  and 
boiled  milk,  thickened  with  a  little  fine  wheat 
flour,  will  pretty  surely  check  it,  if  not  neglected. 

Working  Oxen,  that  have  been  doiug  little  during 
the  winter,  will  be  liable  to  have  sore  necks  if  the 
yokes  and  bows  do  not  fit  well.  If  much  is  de- 
manded, give  extra  feed,  and  groom  like   horses. 

Beeves  should  have  the  range  of  a  yard  on  fine 
days,  after  feeding.  Give  them  no  chance  at  the 
grass  until  they  are  turned  out  into  rich,  fattening 
pastures.  Oxen  well  wintered,  and  not  over-' 
worked,  will  do  a  great  amount  of  labor  if  well 
fed,  and  turned  out  in  June,  will  fatten   rapidly. 

Horses. — Groom  daily  and  thoroughly.  LTavc 
especial  care  that  they  are  not  chilled  after  work, 
.and  that  feed  and  water  arc  not  given  too  soon.  At 
this  time,  when,  in  addition  to  the  labor  required 
of  them,  they  are  renewing  their  coats,  they  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  cold  and  exposure. 

Birds  are  great  company  about  a  house,  and  a 
great  protection  against  insects.  Court  the  garden 
Wren,  and  set  little  houses  about,  at  reasonable 
distances  apart,  for  them.  They  trouble  no  fruit, 
and   Bluebirds  are  equally  good  as  insect  killers. 

Getting  out  Manure. — Determine  how  many  loads 
you  will  put  upon  an  acre;  then,  knowing  the  size 
of  the  lot,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  in  how  many 
heaps  a  load  should  be  dumped,  and  how  far  apart 
they  should  be.  With  a  definite  calculation,  and 
the  first  row  of  heaps  along  a  straight  side  accu- 
rately laid,  the  field  may  be  evenly  covered. 

Homing. — The  land  should  be  dry — no  packing 
of  the  soil,  nor  water  standing  in  the  furrows, 
should  be  seen.  The  swivel  plow  is  coming  greatly 
into  favor,  because  it  leaves  no  dead  furrows.  A 
similar  advantage  attends  back  furrowing,  but  this 
requires  close  calculation  to  come  out  right.  For 
root  crops,  no  implement  is  better  than  the  Michi- 
gan plow,  provided  the  land  can  have  a  good  top- 
dressing,  or  the  crop  manured  in  the  drill.  In 
plowing  for  grain  crops,  however,  the  manure 
should   be  kept  near  the  well-pulverized   surface. 

Braining. — Where  surface  drains  will  expedite 
the  removal  of  water  from  the  land,  oj^en  them 
with  the  plow  and  shovel ;  and  if  opportunity 
offers,  when  other  work  will  not  be  hindered,  set 
all  the  hands  that  can  be  spared  at  underdraining. 

Grain  Fields. — Pick  off  stones,  top-dress  with 
"hand  manures,"  sow  clover  seed,  and  roll  if  the 
plants  have  been  heaved  by  the  frost.  A  good 
flock  of  sheep  driven  over  the  land  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  a  roller  upon  grain  and  grass. 

Grass  Land. — Permanent  meadows  need  little  at- 
tention at  this  season  except  vigorous  letting 
alone.  If  there  are  stones  which  have  worked  to 
the  surface,  it  is  a  good  time  to  remove  them  ; 
and  where  the  grass  is  failing  on  gravelly  knolls, 
and  such  places,  a  sprinkling  of  gypsum  and  ashes 
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will  have  marked  beuefit.  Newly  seeded  laud  will 
probably  be  benefited  by  rolling,  after  the  stones 
have  been  picked  off,  if  there  are  any,  and  ou  this 
the  clover  will  usually  do  better  for  a  little  plaster. 

Pastures.—  The  earliest  spriug  pasturage  is  iu 
swampy  laud,  where  the  bogs  have  been  burned 
over.  The  youug  grass,  though  coarse,  is  sweet 
and  tender.  Keep  the  herds  off  from  upland  pas- 
tures until  the  grass  gets  a  good  start.  Top-dress- 
ings of  ashes,  leached  ashes,  plaster,  superphos- 
phate, and  especially  bone-dust,  are  particularly 
good  for  pastures — the  earlier  applied,  the  better. 

Irrigation  of  Grass  Land  receives  too  little  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  the  source  of  great  profit,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  production  of  rank  crops 
of  timothy  and  orchard  grass  for  soiling,  much 
earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  grow. 

Soiling  Crops. — These  should  only  be  grown  upon 
the  richest  land,  the  object  being  foliage,  and  not 
grain,  or  seed.  Oats  alone,  oats  and  peas,  aud 
spring  wheat,  are  the  usual  soiling  crops  put  in 
this  month.  The  ground  should  be  well  manured, 
warm,  and  mellow,  and  the  seed  should  be  put  in 
as  early  as  it  is  in  this  condition. 

Barley  is  an  excellent  crop ;  for,  though  the  straw 
is  short,  the  grain  brings  a  good  price  usually,  and 
is,  besides,  excellent  for  feeding  out  on  the  farm  to 
horses,  sheep,  or  poultry.  Be  careful  that  the  seed 
is  free  from  oats,  and  all  of  one  kind.  Two-rowed, 
four-rowed,  aud  six-rowed,  are  frequently  all  found 
mingled  in  the  same  lot,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  brewers,  and  the  discredit  of  the  raiser. 

Wlieai. — There  is,  doubtless,  a  marked  difference 
in  varieties,  but  the  yield  and  profits  of  wheat  rais- 
ing depend  more  upon  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
than  upon  the  kind  of  wheat.  The  more  thorough 
the  tillage,  the  better.  A  finely  worked,  well  en- 
riched, warm  soil,  early  sowed,  is  what  the  crop 
demands.  It  is  far  better  to  drill  iu  the  seed  than 
to  sow  broadcast.  It  should  be  soaked  in  strong 
brine,  and  rolled  in  lime,  to  kill  the  smut  spores. 

potatoes.— Cut  the  seed  to  single  eyes,  and  plant 
in  ground  enriched  with  old,  well-rotted  mauure,  or 
manured  last  fail.  Planted  in  hills  the  crop  is  never 
quite  so  large  as  in  drills,  but  the  digging  is  much 
more  rapid  and  satisfactory.  Plant  deep,  and  when 
the  plants  show  themselves,  turn  a  ridge  over  them 
with  a  plow,  and  after  a  week  harrow  it  fiat  again. 
Early  Goodrich  and  Early  Rose  are  the  best  early 
varieties,  the  latter  the  best  and  most  reliable. 
The  former  sometimes  of  poor  quality. 

Roots. — Work  the  soil  deeply,  and  enrich  it  well, 
applying  fine  manure.  Sow  iu  drills  24  to  30  inches 
apart,  to  admit  of  doing  all  the  tillage  by  horse- 
power. Carrots  may  be  sown  closer  than  above 
stated,  but  the  labor  of  cultivation  is  increased. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

a 

As  we  write  these  notes,  early  in  March,  the  out- 
look is  more  wintry  than  it  has  been  siuce  Decem- 
ber. It  is  never  safe  to  make  predictions  concern- 
ing the  season,  but  it  is  proper  to  be  prepared,  not 
only  now,  but  always,  for  a  late  spring.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  we  suggest  doing  many  things  dur- 
ing the  mild  spells  of  winter  that  are  often  left 
until  spring.  April  is  always  an  uncertain  month 
at  the  North,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  look  back 
through  the  notes  for  other  months  for  suggestions. 

Orchard  and  IN'nrsery. 

Preparing  to  Plant. — The  land  should  have  been 
prepared  last  autumn,  but  many  will  do  it  this 
season.  In  the  hurry  to  have  the  soil  ready  for  the 
trees,  do  not  be  tempted  to  plow  while  it  is  wet. 
It  should  crumble  as  the  furrow  is  turned,  and  be 
in  a  condition  to  produce  a  good  corn   crop. 

Braining  will  often  be  needed,  but  this  can  be 
done  after  the  trees  are  set. 

Planting.— Use  no  manure  about  the  roots,  but 
surround  them  with  fine  surface  soil.  Spread  the 
roots  naturally,  and  if  there  are  any  masses  of  tan- 
gled fibres,  separate  them.  Work  the  soil  well  in, 
among  the  roots,  and,  if  necessary,  use  water  to 


wash  it  into  the  small  cavities.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  trees  have  first  had  a  proper 

Priming  before  Setting. — See  that  all  roots,  muti- 
lated in  digging,  have  a  clean  cut,  and  cut  back  the 
top  one-third  or  oue-half  of  last  year's  growth, 
according  to  the  amount  of  roots  that  remain. 

Trees  in  bad  order,  from  delay  in  transportation, 
must  be  treated  according  to  their  condition.  If 
shriveled,  bury  them,  tops  and  all.  If  they  have 
heated,  and  the  buds   started,  cut    back   severely. 

Trees  that  cannot  be  well  planted. — It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  laud  is  not  ready,  or  other  work 
presses  so,  that  the  trees,  though  at  hand,  cannot 
be  set  in  a  proper  manner.  Rather  than  hurry  the 
planting,  it  is  better  to  set  them  out  in  good  soil, 
in  nursery  rows,  and  allow  them  to  grow  there  for 
one  season.  They  will  then  be  ready  for  planting 
in  the  orchard  early  iu  autumn. 

Boot  Grafts. — Set  out  iu  rows  far  enough  apart 
to  work  with  the  cultivator,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  Bring  the  soil  close  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

Xursenj  Stock. — Head  back  before  the  buds  push, 
as   cutting  when  in  leaf  will   check   the  growth. 

Budded  Stoclcs. — Cut  off  above  the  bud  those 
where  the  budding  has  been  successful.  Apples 
and  pears,  upon  which  the  bnds  have  failed,  may 
be  stock  grafted  close  to  the  root. 

Seeds  of  apple  and  pear  should  be  sown  early  in 
rich  soil,  to  get  a  growth  before  hot  weather. 
Take  Peach  stones  from  the  seed-beds  or  heaps,  sift 
the  earth  from  them,  and  plant  in  nursery  rows. 


Fruit  Garden 

The  amateur  is  much  puzzled  with  descriptions 
of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  each  claiming  to  be  bet- 
ter than  those  that  are  in  general  cultivation. 
Among  all  fruits  there  are  some  which,  though  not 
the  best  iu  all  points,  have  the  most  desirable  quali- 
ty of  being  reliable.  While  we  would  have  all  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  to  test  the  new  kinds,  we  ad- 
vise those  abont  to  plant  for  family  use  to  take  for 
their  main  dependence  (he  well  tested  sorts. 

Grape-Vines. — The  Concord  is  the  most  generally 
known  variety.  The  Eumelan  promises  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite. Delaware,  Iona,  Salem,  and  others,  arc 
excellent  where  they  will  succeed.  Varieties  that 
have  been  laid  down  are  to  be  taken  up  aud  tied  to 
the  trellis.  Plant  good  one-year-old,  or  at  most, 
two-year-old  vines.  It  is  common  to  see  vines  an 
inch  and  more  in  diameter  for  sale.  Such  are  not 
worth  planting.  If  it  is  desired  to  propagate  a 
variety  by  layers,  open  a  trench  a  few  inches  deep, 
and  lay  down  a  cane  of  last  year's  growth.  This 
may  be  fastened  iu  place  by  pegs,  hut  it  is  not  to 
be  covered  with  earth  until  the  shoots  have  pushed. 
Cuttings  of  those  varieties  that  start  without  arti- 
ficial heat  may  be  put  out. 

Strawbei-ries. — Plant  as  directed  last  month — the 
earlier  the  better.  Go  over  beds  that  were  covered 
with  straw  last  fall,  and  part  the  straw  over  the 
plant,  but  leave  it  to  mulch  the  soil. 

Blackberries.— Set  early.  See  last  month.  The 
Kittatinny  is    the   best   generally  tested  variety. 

Raspberries. — The  tender  varieties  arc  to  be  un- 
covered. The  Black  Caps  do  not  sucker,  and  (he 
fruit  is  liked  by  most  people.  The  McCormiek  (call- 
ed Mammoth  Cluster  by  some)  is  one  of  the  best. 

Currants. — Set  plants  in  good  soil,  and  give  them 
good  care.  Proper  pruning  and  culture  will  make 
almost  any  of  the  varieties  acceptable.  The  Ver- 
sailles and  White  Grape  are  the  leading  sorts. 

Gooseberries. — The  Houghton  and  American  Seed- 
ling arc  hardy.  Some  of  the  English  sorts  may  be 
tried  in  a  moist  soil  by  those  who  are  fond  of  experi- 
ments.    They  will  often  mildew  with  the  best  care. 

Kitohen   Garden. 

In  the  notes  for  last  month  we  said  all  that  is 
necesssary  abont  forwarding  crops  under  glass, 
though  we  must  repeat  the  necessity  of  care  in 
giving  ventilation  to  plants  in  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames.  The  plants  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
too  much  heat    than  from  too  great   cold. 


Seed  Soloing  is  to  be  done  according  to  locality. 
Garden  vegetables  are  divided  iuto  hardy  and  ten- 
der. Onions,  leeks,  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  cab- 
bage and  its  relatives,  lettuce,  parsley,  parsnips, 
peas,  radish,  cress,  salsify  and  turnip  are  hardy, 
and  may  be  sown  when  the  soil  can  be  well  worked. 
Beans,  melons,  cucumber,  squash,  tomato,  okra, 
nasturtium  and  sweet  corn  are  tender,  and  need  the 
the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  temperature  as  re- 
quired by  Indian  corn. 

Seed-Beds  are  used  for  all  plants  that  require 
transplanting,  or  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  raise 
in  this  way.  These  should  be  of  light  and  rich 
soil,  placed   in  a  sheltered   part  of  the  garden. 

Varieties. — We  usually  give  this  month  a  list  of 
a  few  of  the  leading  sorts  as  a  guide  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced. There  are  others  equally  good  with  those 
we  name;  our  object  is  to  save  the  novice  tin- 
perplexities  which  a  crowded  catalogue  presents. 

Novelties. — Each  year  the  seedsmen  offer  new  va- 
rieties. Some  of  them  prove  good,  and  some  in- 
ferior to  .old  sorts.  It  is  well  to  try  a  few  new 
things  every  year,  if  one  can  afford  it. 

Asparagus. — Fork  over  old  beds.  Make  new  heds 
by  setting  one-year-old  plants.  See  page  20,  (Jan- 
uary).    Conovcr's  Colossal  is  the  leading  variety. 

Beans. — Early  Valentine  is  the  standard  bush  sort. 
Black  Wax  is  excellent.  Plant  in  drills,  2  feet  apart. 
Ainongpole  beans,  the  Giant  Wax  is  best  for  snaps, 
and  Large   Lima  for   shelling. 

Meets. — Bassano  is  earliest,  but  Early  Blood  Tur- 
nip is  better.  Dewing's,  Hatch's  aud  Egyptian  are 
new  and  highly   praised.     Drills  a  foot    apart. 

Broccoli. — White  and  Purple  Cape  aro  good.  Treat 
the  same  as  cabbages. 

Cabbage. — Early  Wakefield  and  Little  Pixie  are 
good  early.  Early  Wyman,  new  and  large.  Win- 
uingstadt  is  best  for  light  soils  and  medium  late. 
Marblehead  Drumhead,  Fottler's,  Flat  Dutch  and 
others  are  good  late.  Early,  Blue  Savoyand  Drum- 
head. Sow  in  seed-bed  or  cold-frame.  Set  plants 
out  from  cold-frame,  1G  inches  apart  in  rows  2  fectr 
apart,  as  early  as  the  soil  can  lie  worked. 

Carrot. — Sow  same  as  beets.     Early  Horn. 

Caulifloicer.—  Half  Early  Paris,  of  which  the  Bos- 
ton Market  is  a  strain,  is  the  best  for  general  cul- 
ture.    Treatment,  as  for  cabbage. 

Celery.— Dwarf  White  Solid,  Boston  Market. 
S©mo  of  the  red  sorts,  such  as  Incomparable,  and 
Dwarf  Crimson,  are  fine.  Sow  iu  seed-bed.  Turnip- 
rooted  is  for  soups  and  salads. 

Corn. — Crosby's  Early,  Farmer's  Club,  Mammoth 
Sweet  and  Stowell  are  all  good.  Mexican,  though 
black,  is  the  sweetest  of  all. 

Cress. — Sow  the  Curled  at  intervals  of  a  week. 

Cucumbers. — Early  Russian,  earliest;  White  Spine, 
for  general  crop  ;  Green  Prickly,  for  pickles.  Gen- 
eral Grant  is  a  new  variety,  highly  commended. 
Start  as  directed  last  month. 

Egg-Flant. — Long  Purple,  earliest;  Black  Pekin, 
best.    Always  sown  under  glass. 

Horse-radish. — Plant  sets  in  manured  trenches, 
and  fill   up  with   earth  as  the  plant  grows. 

Kohl-rabi. — Early  White.  Sow  iu  rows  2  feet  apart. 

Leek. — Flag  and  Musselburgh.  Sow  the  same 
as  onions,  or  in  a  seed-bed  to  transplant. 

Lettuce. — Curled  Silesia,  Curled  Simpson,  Tennis 
Ball;  many  other  sorts  are  in  the  catalogues.  Sow 
in  seed-bed;  set  out  plants  from  cold  frames  a  foot 
apart  each  way. 

Melon. — Ward's  Nectar,  Skillman's  Netted, among 
the  older  sorts ;  Sills'  Hybrid  and  Cassabar,  are 
new  and  fine.     Treat  the  same  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Sec  article  on  growing  from  sets,  page 
91,  last  month.  Seed  must  be  sown  on  very  rich 
soil  in  rows  15  inches  apart.  Early  Red,  Danvers 
Yellow,  White  Portugal.  Potato  onions  are  grown 
from  sets. 

Parsley.— Curled.     Soak  the  seeds  before  sowing. 

Parsnip. — Sow  in  15-inch  drills  last  year's  seed. 
Hollow-Crowned  is  best. 

Peas. — Carter's  First  Crop,  Daniel  O'Rourke.  Lit- 
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tie  Gem,  Champion  of  England,  all  good.  See  cat- 
alogues for  a  host  of  others.  Alpha  and  Laxton's 
Supreme  are  among  the  novelties. 

Uppers. — Squash,  for  pickling,  Sweet  Mountain, 
for  stuffing.  Monstrous  is  a  new  sort.  Need  to  he 
started  under  glass. 

Potatoes. — We  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  Early 
Rose  for  garden  culture. 

Padi.ih. — Earl 3'  Scarlet  Turnip,  Short-top  Long- 
Scarlet,  Olive  Shaped.  Sow  early  and  at  intervals 
of  10  days  wherever  there  is  room. 

ftltuburb. — Manure  old  beds.  See  page  108,  last 
month,  for  directions  for  sowing  and  cultivating. 

Salsify. — Sow  and  cultivate  the  same  as  beets. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  18-inch  drills.  Round-leaved  is 
the  most  used.  The  Lettuce-leaved  commended. 
New  Zealand  is  excellent  in  summer,  as  is  the  Per- 
petual Spinach  Beet. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — The  tubers  should  be  put  iu  hot- 
beds the  middle  of  Die  mouth.  Cover  the  manure 
with  2  inches  of  good  compost,  and  lay  the  tubers 
close  together.  When  the  buds  start,  cover 
them  with  an  inch  of  compost.  Nansemond,  the 
standard  sort,  Southern  Queen,  new  andgood. 
«  Squash. — Summer  Crook-Neck  is  the  best  bush 
variety.     Boston  Marrow  and  Hubbard,  for  late. 

Tomato. — Early  Smooth  Red,  General  Grant,  are 
well  established.  Rising  Sun  and  Charter  Oak  are 
newr  and  fine.  See  article  on  page 61,  Feb.  Sow  under 
glass  or  in  window  boxes,  as  directed  last   month. 

Turnip—  Fiat  Dutch,  for  early.  Red  and  White- 
top,  for  late.  Of  the  Ruta-baga  sorts,  the  Sweet 
German  and  White  French  are  best  for  family  use. 


l'.lo>ver  Cnvdeii  aixl   Lawn. 

In  laying  out  a  place  the  roads  and  paths  should 
receive  the  first  attention,  and  then  the  lawns  and 
flower-beds. 

Lawns. — Sufficient  information  on  forming  new 
lawns  is  given  in  previous  mouths.  Old  lawns 
should  be  top-dressed  with  good  compost,  guano, 
and  bone-dust,  a  good  phosphate,  or  ashes.  Where 
the  grass  is  taken  off,  some  fertilizer  must  be  used 
to  keep  the  turf  in  good  condition.  Sow  seed  on 
thin  spots,  and  roll  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Transplant  all  deciduous  ones 
before  they  start.  Those  taken  from  the  woods 
must  lie  trimmed  severely  to  make  them  succeed. 

Perennials. — Those  that  have  grown  three  or  four 
years  in  one  spot  need  to  be  taken  up,  divided  and 
set  in  a  new  place  before  growth  starts. 

Annuals. — Sow  hardy  sorts  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  Tender  ones  must  be  left  until 
later,  or  sown  under  glass.  The  number  is  so  large 
that  we  must  refer  to  the  catalogues  for  novelties. 

Bedding  Plants  must  not  be  put  out  until  the  soil 
is  well  warmed  and  chilly  nights  are  over. 

Poses  require  a  rich,  well  drained  soil.  For  sum- 
mer blooming  the  Tea  and  China  roses  are  best, 
but  the  Remontants,  which  usually  bloom  in  spring 
only,  are  the  finest.     Get  them  on  their  own  roots. 


<Sr«*cn-house  and  "Window  Plants. 

The  plants  should  be  prepared  for  turning  out  of 
doors  by  the  admission  of  air  every  pleasant  day. 
Be  prepared  to  heat  up  during  cold,  damp  weather- 
Water  will  be  needed  more  frequently  than  during 
winter,  and  window  plants  often  become  taodry. 

Propagate  suc\\  bedding  plants  as  will  be  needed, 
before  the  sun  gets  too  warm,  and  pot  off  as  fast  as 
fhey  strike. 

Poses  and  Carnations  are  nearly  hardy,  and  must 
lie  turned  outas  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  made  ready. 

Dahlias  may  be  started  and  the  shoots  cut  off 
with  a  small  portion  of  root  and  potted. 

Tuberoses. — To  insure  a  bloom  in  the  open 
ground,  pot  and   start  late  in  the  month. 


VStaisi  drape. — "F.  B.,"  Framingham. 
Mass. — This  has  been  decided  by  some  of  the  best  po- 
mologists  of  your  State  to  be  nothing  bnt  the  Concord. 


A  JI  E  tt  I  €  A  _\     A  IS  R  I  C  C  L  T  II  R  1  S  T. 

Okangk  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Tekms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
cacti  Tor  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  niue  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

"HAND   TO  MOUTH" 

A  very  large  number  of  people  live  along  from  day 
to  day  spending  all  they  get,  and  making  little  or  no 
provision  for  the  future — as  the  old  adage  has  it, 
they  "live  from  hand  to  mouth."  The  most  suc- 
cessful men  and  women  are  those  who  look  farthest 
ahead,  and  lay  out  wise  plans  to-day  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  future,  so  that,  when  the  time  for  action 
comes,  they  are  all  ready  to  make  every  stroke  tell 
to  the  hest  advantage.  This  is  true  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business ;  in  trade,  in  household  affairs,  iu 
farm  labor — in  short,  everywhere.  The  men  who 
invest  in  good  stock,  manures,  improved  irnple- 
plements,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 

are  those  who  attain  the  richest  results And  the 

same  is  the  case  with  the  labors  and  results 
of  each  year  taken  by  itself.  Those,  who  in 
winter  lay  out  all  their  plans  for  the  year,  even 
to  the  smallest  items,  who  study  the  prospect- 
ive demands  for  different  grains,  meats,  etc.,  and 
when  the  spring  opens  are  ready  to  make  every 
blow  effective,  are  those  who  will  he  the  largest 
gainers,  or  the  least  embarrassed,  on  December 
31st.  The  period  for  action  is  at  hand,  yet  there 
is  still  some  time  for  planning  the  work  for  the 

whole   of  the  year So   much  of  an  important 

topic,   but  here   is   what    we  sat    down  to    say : 

SPRING  WORK    is    upon    us,  and 

now  the  "hand  to  mouth"  people,  after  drowsing 
away  the  winter  months,  are  just  waking  up  to  see 
what  [they  are  going  to  do.  They  are  running  to 
their  neighbors  to  talk  over  what  they  can  best  do, 
or  how  to  do  it.  Query:  Would  it  not  pay  them, 
to  now  get  the  numbers  of  this  Journal  from  Jan- 
uary 1st  and  read  up  as  fast  as  they  can  all  the  hints 
and  suggestions  already  given,  and  study  each 
number  carefully  as  it  comes  out  ?  It  would  pay 
most  men  to  study  the  advertising  pages  only. 
These  afford  many  hints  about  what  is  done  in  the 
way  of  improved  implements  for  tillage,  improved 
seeds,  fruits,  etc.,  etc. . . .  We  close  by  just  hinting  to 
cdl  our  canvassers  for  premiums  that  NOW,  THIS 
MONTH,  is  a  capital  time  to  call  upon  all  these  u7tand 
to  mouth''''  people, 'while  they  are  in  a  knowledge  and 
jtlanmseeking  mood,  and  get  them  to  subscribe  for  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Tile  partially  completed  lists 
can.  be  thusfdledup,  and  the  premiums  received; — they 
are  ready,  waiting  for  you.  A  multitude  of  MEN, 
WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN,  can  also  start  NEW 
LISTS  and  quickly  complete  them,  and  thus  each  get, 
without  money  investment  and  without  cost,  one  or 
more  of  the  fine  Premium  articles  named  in  the  Table. 

%5g~  This  has  always  been  done  largely  in 
APRIL,  and  you  REAHKR  may  do  IX 
this  year XRY  it,  beginning  To-day. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti- 
cle, and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  clnb  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our   Special   Sheet.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  29-11870  . 

Open    to   all— No  Competition. 

No.       Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


\— Shorthorn  Bull $500  00 

•A— Shorthorn  Bull $000  00 

3— Shorthorn  Bull $700  00l 

5— Ayrshire  Bull $150  00: 

0— Ayrshire  Bull $200  00: 

7— Alder  net/  Bull $200  CO! 

8— Aide r  ney  Bull $:!00  00 

9— Alderne'y  Bull $400  Ofll 

10—  Devon  Bull $100  00' 

11—DevonBull $150  00 

13— Devon  Bull $200  00' 

13—  Cotswold  Bam $100  001 

14—  Cotsioold  Bam MOO  00 

15-Cotswold  Ewe $100  00; 

16—  Cots  10  old  Ewe $150  00 : 

IT— Southdown  Bam $100  00! 

18—  Southdown  Bam $150  00 

19—  Southdown  Ewe $75  00| 

20  — Southdown  Eire $100  00, 

21— Chester  White  Pig $30  00' 

32— Essex  Pig $50  00 

34 — Hon  dan  Eowls.one  Pair $10  00; 

35—  Crete  Caur  Fouls,  one  Pair $40  OOj 

36— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair $20  00 

%7—Brahmas.  Light. one  Pair $15  00) 

28—  Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 
%9—Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies.  (2  lb.  parc.)§2  00 
30— Norway  Oats,  (1  peck,  Ramsdell  d  Co.)  $2  75 
31—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 
3ZZ—Flower  Seeds/or  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 
S3— Garden  Seeds  d  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)!®  00 

34—  Nursery   Stock  (any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

35— Set    of  Field  Croquet $8  00 

3B— Saving  Machine  ( Grover  d  Baker) $55  00, 

37— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) $63  00' 

38— Sewing  Machine  (Wilcox d  Gibbs) $55  OOj 

39— Lamb  Knitting  Machine $00  00 


Number 
of  Sub- 
set- ibers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50|  $1. 

425  11250 

500  1500 

rao  noo 

165  500 
2101  650 
210!  650 
300 I  900 
365 | 1050 
1201  350 


40—  Washing    Machine  (Dottfs). 
41— Clothes    Wringer  (Best— Universal). 
43—  Tea  Set    (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated).  _ 
43—  Caster    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.   do.). 
44r-Cake.  Basket  (do.    do.). 

45 — Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.), 
id— Ice  or    Water  Pitcher  (do.    do.). 

47—  One  Dozen  Tea-spoons  (do.  do.). 
4:8— One  Dozen  Table-spoons  (do.  do.). 
49—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks       (do.do.). 


SO— Knives  and  Foi'ks  (Patterson Bros.) . 


51—  Knives  and  Forks 
53— Knives  and  Forks 
53— Knives  and  Forks 
54 — Carver  and  Fork 
55—  Fluted  Steel 
56— Pocket  Knife 
57— Pocket  Knife 
58— Pocket  Knife 
59—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 
GO—Melodeou 
61 — Melodeon 


(do.    do.). 

(do.    do.). 

(do.    do.). 

(do.    do.). 

(do.    do.). 
(J.  P.  Swain). 

(do.    do.). 

(do.    do.). 

(do.    do.). 
■\-octuce((:.A.Prituv  dCo.'s)  $07  00 
a-octave  (do.    do.) $112  00 


$14  00 
$10  00 
..$50  001 
..$30  001 
..$12  00 
. .  S3  00 
..$18  00 
..  $6  00 
..$12  00 
..$12  00 
..$14  00 
..$18  50 
..$'.•2  00 
..$25  50 
$5  00 
$2  nu 
$1  r,o 
$2  00 
$2  50 
$2  00 


63— Piano,  Splendid  l-oet.(SteinwnyitSons)S850  00 
e3  —  Colibi-(  Piano  (Mathnsheck  P.  F.  Co.). $150  00 

64—  Silver    Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) $40  00 

65— Ladies'  FineGold  Watch  (Am.  Watch  Co.)$100  00 

66— Breech-  loading  Pod  et  Hide $16  00 

67— Double  Bbl.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  d-  7/.l$30  00 
68— Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co. )$75  00 

69—  Tool    Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  50 

70— Cose  of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

71  —  Case  of  Mathematical  Installments $15  00: 

7SS—GoldPen,  Sil.Case.EJ  WarrendSpadoue)  $4  50, 

73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.    do.).  $5  50; 

74—  Ladles' Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00] 
75— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  OH  (lean,  5  Gal.)  $4  00( 

76—  Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

77— Barometer    ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) $15  00 

78  —  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.2._  .  $125  00 
79— Patent  Cylinder  Plou;(R.  H.  Allen  d  Co.)$18  00 
SO—  Collins  d  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  /7<ot....$25  00 
81— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 

83— Pump    and   Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

83— Family  Scales   (Fairbanks'  d  Co.) $14  00 

8±-Buildi,ig    Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

85— Pocket    Lanterns,  One  Dozen $9  00 

86—  New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)  $80  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 


88— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
SO— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 
90— Any  Three  do.       do.  do. 

91— Any  Four    do.       do.  do. 

Q'Z—Any  Fire      do.       do.  do. 

—(Each   add'l  Vol.  at  same  rale) 
03—Tliirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXYIII. 
94— Any    Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 

95—  Any    Tu'O  Back  Volumes       do. 

96—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 
97— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 
98— 4h'v  Five      do.       do.           do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
9<l—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXYIII. 
100— A  SIO   Library  (Your Choice) 


$1  ' 

;5  $3  : 


101—  A  S15  Library 
102—4  $20  Library 
103— A  S25  Library 
104— A  S30  Library 
105— A  £35  Library 
106— A  S40  Library 
107—4  S4S  Library 
108—4  S50  Library 
109—4  S60  Library 
110—4  S75  Library 
111—4  SlOO  Library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


'■  o  ?•  '■ 
jl?   S8  75; 

J  _  $2-2  75, 

]        .  $2  50' 

I  .2  $5  00; 
I  ~  =  $7  50: 
lS?-$10  001 
|3!$13  50j 

J         S32  50' 
*  j$IO  00 

§*$15  oo; 

SS$20  00 

~S$25  00 

SS$30  00 

St$35  00 

«c$40  00; 

^$45  00! 

s^$50  00 

g=5$60  on 

K5s$75  00 
-^100    00 


500 
650 
350 
650 
350 
500 


120  350 

165;  500 

100  285 

120;  350 

46:  150 


66 
50 

50 

30 
22! 

4 

J1 

13 

5 

30] 
16 
60 
70  < 
60! 
67 
21 
18 
66 
44 
19 
16 
27 
15 
19 
19 
21 1 
27 
3.3 
39; 
13! 

6l 
4 
5 
6 

78 1 
188 
540 
380 

50 
110 

24 

46 

92 

60 

18 

22 

11 

14 

55, 
9 

18 

22 
150 

27 

38 

17 

IS 

21 
6 

17 

96 

IS 


225 
150 
150 
97 


22 
27 

37 
22 
97 

240 
275 

2l;i 
270 
70 


4f0 
16C0 
1150 
150 
350 
80 
150 
312 
190 


35 
42 
45 
32 
58 

450 
90 

120 
54 

70 
20 
54 
325 
5R 
20 
29 
38 
47 
54 

10= 
24 

si; 

48 
60 

71 

137 

r>s 

85 
106 
125 
144 
162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
282 


112—4  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  beloir), 

i^T'Eveiij  Premium  article  is  New  and  oftlie  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums, 
■Son.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express  (at,  the  Posl^ffice  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  aftei 
leaving  tltemanufactoryof  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified 
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SPECIAL    SOTES. 

Read  and1  carefully  Note  tlie  fol- 
lowing Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coming  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 

But (b)  State  with  eacli  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
poiier  at  once.     You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 

four  mouths,  to  fill  np  your  list id)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  ofter  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  are  called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  theyshould  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, as  they  are  very  costly. . .  (a)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co..  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable.  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premiums. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in,  the  October  Agncid- 
turist,  and  also  in  a  Speeial  Sheet,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  Wc  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only  : 

Wos.  5®,  57,  58,  59 — Pocket.  Knives. 

-sow  for  the  Boys  and  girls  ! — These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  nseful  that  wo  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy.  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  56  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  witli  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  5S  is  an  elegant  Knife,  witli  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  50  is  a  Ladies1  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau- 
tiful article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

:Vos.  SS  to  9S.-Volnmos  of  «He 
American     Ajrricultiirist     (Unbound).  —  These 

amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  snbjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volnmes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXV  111.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  auswer  quite  well. 

UTos.  91  to  99. — IIonn<l  Volumes  ot 
tlte  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  SS 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

S<ts.  lOO  to  111. — Good  Libraries. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Houseliold.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  anyone  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  anothcrpagc),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  male  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  fur  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  laud  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  on" 
from  10  acres  than  he  would  olffrom  50acrcs  without  t  lie 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give.  him.  £?T"  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
lget  an  agricultural   Library  for  general  use. 

IVo.  118.— General  Rook  Preiniiiin. 

Any  ono  sending  25  or  more  namoa  may  select  Books 
from  our  published  list,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at.  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name, 
sent  at  $1.20  each;  or  CO  cents  for  each  name  nt  $1.50. 
Tills  offer  ti  only  for  clubs  of  2."  or  more.  The  boots 
wUl  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
March  14. 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  XKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.         Flour.    Wheat.       Corn.    Rye.  Barley.  Outs. 

22  daysMlfem'th.193,500  228,500  118.000  1,000  87.000  1S9.000 
20  clays  tost  m'tlt.164,500     130,000  lOUOOO  1,630       96,500     141,500 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn.    Rye.   Barley.    Oats. 

82  days  iftismHll  .199,000  1,251,000  800.000  21,000  238,000  731.00;! 
26daystasc:m,tli.l78,5O0  1.629,000    931,000   34,000  139,000  1,018,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wlieat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
22dayslS70 193,500    228,500  118,000      1,000    87.000      189.000 

23  clays  1S69 114,500    519,000  337,000      3,100    23,000      187,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.     Rye.   Barley.    Oats. 

22clayslS70 199,000  1,231,000    S06.000   21,000  2SS.000     734,000 

23  clays  1S69.     ..191,000  1,393.000  1,274,000   35,700  175,000  1,115,000 

3.  Exports /mm  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  March  14: 

Flour,  Wheat,      Corn.  Rye.  Barley,  Oats 

1870 295,725  1,717,501       49.327  0.709  3,293 

1869 194,449  1,712,169     056.051       31,616  

18SS 130,106  437,527  1,797,749  61,692  10,211 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,     Rye,  Barley,    Oaf,  Malt. 

1870.                 busli.  bush.     bush.    bush.  bush.  bush. 

March  7 2.509,003  4S4.176     39.089  27S.905  1,105.194  97,139 

Feb. 11....      2,902,633  534,003    02,112  322,485  1,199,678  36,214 

Jan.  12 4,423.023  591.003    38,289    31,900  1,310,935  So305 

1869. 

Dec.  11 3,310,362  833,909    50.043  285,906  1,380,591  77,097 

Xov.  10 1.610,030  693,085    31,700    3I.5S4  2S1.53I  60  ;s" 

Oct.  11 97S.272  445,008    34,107      5,948  120.959  67094 

Sept.  6 745.121      127,730    50,081       183,920  134.S70 

Aug.  9 034,202  253,155    75,797        301  50,319  105,458 

Jnlv  10 531,657  328.613    71.41S      2,966  259.985  97.177 

Jnne7 637,37;  3S5.241  107,540         383  555.993  109 110 

May  11 1,050.04s  394,156  107,502     17,684  613,166  77  677 

Apr.10 1,681.633  l,"Si),709  105,00S     4S.281  1,178,740  00.661 

March  12 1.9:li.,41l1  1.301.167  211.8S0    S1.016  2.000.457  5<i,095 

Feb.  10 2.70S.009  1,407  640  225,182    91,384  2.390,529  5S.034 

CtTRRKNT  lVnOLES.VLE  PRICES. 

Feb.  15.  March  11. 

Price  op  Gold 130X  1135s 

FLOUR— Super  to  Extra  State  4  60    ©  6  00      ?4  45    ©  5  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern....  5  50    ©10  00  5  S5    @  9  75 

Extra  Western 5  00    ®  9  25  4  65    ©9  25 

Extra  Genesee 6  00    @  7  33  5  75    @  7  25 

Superfine  AVestern 4  60    ©  4  90  4  45    ©  4  75 

11TB  Fwrlt 4  00    ©  4  75  4  30    ©  5  50 

Corn-   Meal 4  25    ©4  83  4  25    era  4  90 

Wheat—  All  kinds  ot"  White.  1  35    ©  1  65  1  35    ©  1  65 

All  kinds  of  Red  ancl  Amber.  1  05    ©  1  35  95    ©  1  S3 

Corn— Yellow 93    ©115  97    ©112 

Mixed 85    ©  1  07  SO    @  1  05 

Oats— Western 55K©     01  52    ca     61 

State 01    ©      63  60    ©      62)< 

Rye 80    ©      90  110    ©105 

Baulky S7W3  1  20  SO    @  1  1VA 

Hay— Dale*)  101)  lb 85    ©  1  20  90    can  25 

Straw,  V  100  lb 70    ©  1  10  70    (5)  1  10 

Cotton— Middlings,  *)   lb  ...  25%©      25;s-  21'.;©      22'.; 

Hops— Crop  ol'lS69,  ¥<lb 15    ®     2S  10    ta     25 

Featuers  —  Live  Geese,  ^  lb.  75    ®      87!.;  75    ©      So 

Seed— Clover,  S  lb  125s;®      13M  12>.®      13 

Timothy,  V  bushel 4  25    ®  4  75  4  00    @  4  50 

Flax,  fi  bushel 2  20    @  2  SO  2  20    ®  2  25 

Sugar— Brown,  V  lb 9%@     12  SJC©     11M 

Molasses.  Cuba.  *lcal 2S    ®      45  26    ©      45 

Coffee— Rio,(Gold,  in  bond)  9K@     13  9}4"©     IS 

Toracco.  Kentuckv.  cfcc.filb.  8    ®      W/.  1%®      14 

Seed  Leaf,   *t  lb 10    ®      75  10    ®      65 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,*  lb.  45    ®     60  44    @     70 

Domestic,   pulled.  *  lb 23    @     46  25    @     47 

California,  unwashed, 20    ®     32  17    ®     S3 

Tallow,  is  lb 9J<;@     10J,  9    @       9M 

Oil-Cake—  '•?  ton 42  00    ©1650      40  00    ®44  00 

Pork— M  ess,  «l  barrel 27  00    ®27  50     26  25    @26  50 

Prime,  59  barrel  23  00    ©23  50     20  50    ©21  00 

Beef— Plain  mess S  00    ©14  00  8  00    ©14  00 

Lard,  in    trcs.  &  barrels,  *  lb.  14H@      17  18)i@      15}$ 

Butter —Western,  *  lb IS    ®     S3  IS    ®     32 

State,  5?  lb 26    ®      4S  25    ®      48 

Cheese  0    ®     18X  6    ®     16>.; 

Bears— tlbnshel 1  25   @  2  60  1  20    ©  2  40 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  Shu.  100®      —  95@100 

Eggs— Fresh.  *'  dozen -.  S2    ©      S4  26    ®      27J4 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens  17    ©     21  18    ®     22 

Turkeys,  *Ib 18    a     24  20    ©     25 

Geese,' fl  lb r—    ©      —  16    ®      18 

Potatoes.  1-3  bbl 125    @  2  00  125    ®  2  85 

APPLES— B  barrel. 2  50    r.a  4  50  3  00    ©5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  fi  bid —   ®     —  —   ©     — 

Turnips— *  hbl - 1-5    ®  1  50  125    ©150 

Cadbac.es— "p  100 175    ©6  00  6  CO    ©8  00 

"nioxs— V  hbl. 4  00    ©5  50  4  00    ©5  00 

Cranberries— 9  bbl 10  00    ©13  1)0  —   ©      - 

Broom-corn— P  lb 16    ©     13  15    ©     17 

Gold  has  fallen  very  materially  since  our  last,  haying 
been  as  low,  on  March  9th,  as  li0'8<n  110'.,,  but  it  has 

since  rallied    to  111 Business    in    most   branches 

has  been  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  in  gold,  and  values 

have  been  more  or  less  unsettled Breadstuffs  have 

been  moderately  active,  but  generally  weak  and  irregu- 
lar in  price.  The  export  demand  has  been  fair  for  low 
grades  of  Flour,  and  for  spring  ancl  amber  winter  Wheat. 
There  has  been  more  call  for  Rye,  which  clones  stronger ; 
and  for  Barley,  which,  under  liberal  supplies,  leaves  off 
quite  heavily.  The  main  business  in  Oats  has  been  oil 
speculative  account,  the  market  closing  tamely Cot- 
ton has  been  very  freely  offered  at  much  lower  and  irreg- 
ular figures,  leading  to  heavier  transactions,  largely  for 

export There  has  been  more  doing  in  the  Provision 

line,  but  at  depressed  and  unsettled  prices,  In  most  in- 
stances. : Wool  opened  pretty  briskly  at  firmer  prices : 

but  closed  tamely,  tinder  the  depression  in  gold,  which 

discouraged    the  manufacturing   Interest TTay  has 

been  salable  and  firm Hemp,  Hops,  ancl  Seeds,  have 


been  quiet  and  irregular Tobacco  has  been  in  mod- 
erate request  at  former  rates. 

IVe'w    lock   I.ivc-Stocu     Mairitcis.— 

weekending.        Beeves.  Cows.  Calces.  Sheep.  Sto'me.  ToCl. 

Feb... .14th 0,597      149  793      2li,93S    16,79)     51  IS! 

do-         22(1 5,841      109  010      Jt.770     13,553     1 1  St! 

_do 28th 6.2:4      141  6J5     01.31:3    V" 


March      7th 3,613 

Total  in  4  Weeks.... 24.275 
do.  forpreo.  4  Weeks  23,865 


120 
519 

107 


.550 
1.128  17,731  13,332 
3.162    I00,S07    r.'.lll    IsVtflt 


■,0,90s 
6,924 


3.12S    112,311    36,012    195,971 
Beeves.   Cows.  Calces.    Sheep.   Scri/c--. 


Average  per  Week 0,069  130  790  25,202 

do.  do.  last  Month 6,466  102  332  28,133 

do.  do.  pre"'*  Jfoi/f/c... 5.314  118  519  26.59S 

Averageper  Week,  1869.     6,275  92  1.752  '^s:'o 

do.       do.     do.    1868.      5.733  105  1.58s.  ti7.1S'2 

do.       do.     do.    1807.     5,544  04  1,330  22,154 

do.       do.     do.    1300.     5,718  ij4  1,200  -    20,000 

do.        do.      do.    1305.     5,253  US  1.500  10,091 

Total  in  1869 3-26,280  4.827  91,033  1,499,509 

Total  in  1S6S 298,12.3  5,460  82.571  1,413,479 

Total  in  1S67 293,832  3,069  69.911  1,171.154  l.le.'.V,!:; 

Total  in  1806 298,850  4.S35  02.420  1.010.000      672,000 

Total  in  1865 270.271  6.161  77.991  830,733      :.7;.l!«i 

Total  in  1864 267,609  7,603  75,621  7S2.I6:      600,277 


13.7r:. 
1  1.015 
10.912 
15,348 
18,809 
30,805 
13,000 
11.023 
i  98,199 
"8,00! 


Feb.  14.  ranged  10  @17c.      A  v.  14}<rc. 

do.  22d    do.     11  ©17c.'    do.  live. 

do.  28th   do.    12  @17>c;e.  do.  14^c. 

M'elr.ltli    do.    10  ©17c.      do.  14>;e. 


Large  sales  13  ©1G 

do.       do.   14  ©16 

do.       do.   14  ©10 

do.       do.  14  (513  V 


Beef  Cattle  have  been  a  little  more  plentiful  this 
month,  the  quality  averaging  rather  low.  The  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  trade,  and  sales  of  good  stock  are 
easily  made.  Prices  have  declined  somewhat,  and  varied 
from  week  to  week  for  the  same  quality.  The  greatest 
decline  is  seen  among  medium  and  light  steers,  the 
''tops1'  generally  holding  their  own.  We  place  the  de- 
cline since  our  last  report  at  fully  lc.  per  lb  net  on  all 
grades ;  and  among  the  light  steers  at  least  l^c.  per  H>. 
Since  the  season  of  Lent  began,  trade  has  dragged  a  lit- 
tle, and  fewer  soles  are  made  at  high  figures.  The  high 
prices  given  below  arc  for  the  very  best  bullocks,  and  the 
low  price  for  very  poor  ones.  We  sec  but  little  improve- 
ment in  the  beef  stock  coming  to  our  market,  and  prices 
must  decline  for  medium  and  poor  beef. 

MilcliCows.— The  supply  has  been  lighter  than  last 
month,  and  wc  think  poorer  also.  There  arc  by  far  loo 
many  poor  cows  brought  here  for  sale  :  $40  and  $50  cows 
are  not  wanted.  A  good  cow  always  commands  a  good 
price.  Prices  range,  a  little  lower.  We  quote  good  cows 
at  $75(7^$H0  each.     Medium,  $00c77$70,  and  some  poor 

ones  even  as  low  as  $33 Calves.— There  is  a  little 

increase  in  the  supply  of  live  calves,  and  fewer  dressed 
ones.  The  season  of  largest  supply  is  close  at  hand,  and 
prices  arc  good.  A  good  fresh  calf,  just  from  the  cow, 
which  has  not  suffered  from  transportation  will  sell 
quickly  at  12c. c77 1 -21  «c.  ^9  lb.,  for  veryextra  ones,  13c.  has 
been  paid.    Prices  range  from  10c.@12^c.,  according  to 

quality.    Dressed  calves  range  from.  16c.@lSc.  x>  in 

Slieep  have  improved  a  little  in  quality  since  our  last 
report,  and  are.  fully  equal  in  quantity  to  the  demands  of 
the  market.  Poor  lots  drag  somewhat,  but  good  slice].' 
go  off  quickly.  Prices  range  a  little  higher  on  prime 
sheep.  The  best  lots  in  market  sold  for  Se.©t)c.  ^  it>. ; 
Medium.  o^e.cT)  7l,c.  <j9  lb.;  and  common  sheep  at  5c.@ 
o-^c.  %?  B) Swine. — Holvs  still  go  in  large  num- 
bers direct  to  the  slaughterers,  and  are  sold  afterwards  as 
dressed  pork.  We  think  sales  are  made  at  a  little  higher 
figures  than  last  month,  but  trade  is  slow.  Corn-fed  hogs, 
live-weight,  are  worth  01ic.(7iti^e. :  Still-fed,  about  -v. 
per  pound  lower.  Dressed  hogs  are  worth  ll11c.<?Jll-\;e. 
Western  dressed.  llc.iJJ'lli.jC.  per  pound. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Perns,  including  many 
good  Ilin/s  and  Si/goestions  which  ire  tln-ow  info  smalle'r 
type  and  cindensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage  IS  Cents!  ii  Tear  isi  Ad- 
vance.—The  postage  on  the  America,  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  iv 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  Knot  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Mow  in  IE<-istit!  :— CherUs  on  .^'ew 
York  Ranks  or  Bankers  arc  best  ror  large  sinus  ; 
made  payable  to  (he  order  ot  Orango  .Tndd  A-  Co. 

Post-Office  Honey  Orders  may  do  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  (hem  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  vl'  remitting  til'iy  dollars  or  lesc. 
as  thousands  have  boon  sent  to  us  without  any  toss, 

SEefjistereo!  lietter*.  nmles'tlae  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1S03.  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  mency  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  mut '  fi  ■  paid  ■'■*  stttmjts  at. 
the  office  where  tho  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  he  sent  to  tho  Dead  Letter  OOlce.    Buy  and  affix  the 
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stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  t/ie  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

riub*.  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  XXVIII 

(1S09)  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
eacli,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  2$)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Tlie    Chesapeake   an<1   Ohio  R,  R. 

Bonds.— Several  years  ago  we  became  so  well  satis- 
fied with  the  reliability,  integrity,  aud  good  judgment  of 
Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch,  that  we  have  since  then  usually 
referred  to  them  any  questions  of  finance  of  our  own,  or 
coming  from  our  readers,  and  followed  their  advice. 
When  Ave  see  their  names  and  credit  connected  with 
an  enterprise,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  on  this  ground  alone  we  should  have  great 
confidence  in  the  Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  they  offer  through  our  advertising 
columns.  But,  a  little  study  of  the  road  shows  it  to  be 
one  of  great  importance,  and  one  most  promising  for 
financial  success.  The  opening  of  a  through  route  direct 
from  the  magnificent  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio  River, 
at  a  point  to  which  it  is  almost  always  navigable,  will  sup- 
ply a  main  artery  through  the  whole  range  of  the  South 
Middle  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  worth  while  to  send  to  Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch  and 
get  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  furnished  free,  and  at  least 
become  acquainted  with  the  route. 

Ohio,  Fruit  and  "  Bugs. "—The  Ohio 
State  Hort.  Society  memorializes  the  Legislature,  setting 
forth  that  the  orchard  crops  of  the  State  are  valued  at 
over  seven  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  asks  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  State  Entomologist  We  hope  to  hear  of 
the  appointment  of  one.  Missouri  take6  the  lead  in  the 
war  against  insects.  Illinois  has  lost  her  most  efficient 
entomologist.  New  York  has  an  entomologist  whose 
reports,  buried  in  those  of  the  ponderous  Agricultural 
Society  might  as  well  never  have  been  printed,  so  far  as 
benefiting  the  public  is  concerned. 

Sundry  Humbugs. — The  counterfeit,  or 
Facsimile,  money  operators  are  increasing  in  number, 
or,  the  old  operators  are  working  under  many  new  names. 
They  have  to  change  names  often  ;  for  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come known,  Mr.  Gayler  pounces  on  their  letters  at  the 
P.  O.— Every  honest  person  receiving  any  of  these  swin- 
dling circulars  of  any  kind,  at  any  time,  will  do  well  to 
send  them  at  once  to  Mr.  James  Gaj^ler,  Special  Agent  N. 
Y.  P.  O.  Dept.,  or  to  us.  This  dodge  is  as  follows : 
Private,  "very  confidential*'  lithographic  letters  are 
sent  out,  saying  that  the  parties  have  a  stock  of  ''exact 
imitations  of  United  States  Treasury  Notes,  executed  by 
the  most  skillful  engravers,  etc.,"'  which  they  offer  to 
sell  in  sums  of  $500  and  upwards,  for  2  to  3  cents  on  the 
dollar,  more  or  less,  intimating  in  many  ways,  but  not 
exactly  saying,  that  these  can  be  used  as  currency  for  their 
full  face.  Various  statements  are  made,  fictitious  news- 
paper items  arc  enclosed,  a  great  deal  said  about  secrecy, 
etc.,  etc.  In  this  way  they  dupe  multitudes  of  dishonest 
people  to  invest  with  them.  When  they  send  anything 
in  answer,  it  is  a  reduced  photograph  of  unsigned  genu- 
ine notes,  which  latter,  are,  of  course,  "executed  by  the 
most  skillful  engravers,"  though  the  wording  of  the  cir- 
culars is  not  thus  understood  by  those  who  get  them.  It 
is  a  pretty  safe  business,  for  those  who  get  Wins  swindled 
are  not  likely  to  publicly  complain,  and  thus  criminate 
themselves  by  making  known  their  attempts  to  be  coun- 
terfeit money  purchasers.  Then,  again,  when  those 
swindlers  do  get  brought  up,  a  careful  examination  of 
their  circulars  shows  that  they  have  really  only  offered  to 
enpply pictures  of  money.  This  game  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively carried  on,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
none  lose  money  but  those  willing  to  use  and  expecting 
to  pass  counterfeits.  It  is  "rogue  cheat  rogue.1' — Among 
the  new  operators,  or  new  names,  in  this  line,  arc  W. 
M.  Martin  c,  75  Nassau  St.;  Daily  &  Co..  73  Nassau  St.;  I. 
W.  Smith  &■  Co.,  30  Nassau  St.,N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Arnold,  No.  1 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.,  alias  James  Arnold,  Jr.,  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  N.  Y.,  who  uses  manifold  paper,  and  sends  several 
manufactured  newspaper  items  to  give  plausibility  to  his 
pretension;  A.  L.  Harratt,  Box  21,  Hudson  City,  N.  J., 
who  locates  over  the  river  to  dodge  Mr.  Gayler.  Another 
suppresses  his  name,  but  a  different  hand  writing  on  the 
book  says  "address  A.  J.  IHtcheock,  lis  Fulton  St.;" 
cic»  etc.  etc A  "Grand  Presentation  Enterprise," 


ostensibly  on  Broadway,  is  one  of  the  new  schemes  cir- 
culated by  mail.  The  operator  attempts  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  is  favored  by  the  respectable  Commercial 
Agencies  of  Messrs.  McKillop,  Sprague  &  Co.,  J.  M. 
Bradstrect  &  Son,  and  Dun.  Barlow  &  Co.,  by  saying  he 
was  "influenced"1  by  them,  etc.  He  probably  got  the 
names  from  their  printed  books,  or  from  them  for  a  pro- 
fessedly legitimate  object.  The  whole  thing  is  no  more 
than  a  lottery,  a  downright  swindle,  giving  nothing  in 

return  for  money  sent ''Sunlight  Oil,"  is  noticed 

elsewhere  (page  145).  A  correspondent  at  Marathon, 
N.  Y.,  describes  the  operations  of  a  fellow  there  selling 
recipes  at  $5.00  each,  for  "  making  Kerosene  at  12  cents 
a  gallon."  From  the  descriptions,  it  is  similar  to  the 
"Sunlight"  affair.  J^"  Beware  of  all  these  cheap,  or 
manufactured  oils.  Don't  let  them  try  them  in  one  of 
your  buildings.  One  of  these  peddlers  came  into  our 
own  town  with  some  "  non-explosive,  cheap  oil,  and 
while  exhibiting  it,  it  "went  off,'"  and  produced  a  fire 
that  destroyed  a  whole  block  of  stores,  entailing  great 

disaster  npon  several  parties! Against  low-priced 

Sewing  Machines,  for  $5,  etc.,  we  are  again  compelled  to 
warn  our  readers,  by  the  receipt  of  a  fearful  lot  of  com- 
plaints, from  those  who  have  sent  money  and  can 
get  no  response  to  the  original  money  letter,  and 
others  following  it ;  and  from  others  who  have  learned  by 
experience  that  these  $5  machines  are  nothing  but  a 
bother.    Some  of  those  advertising  them  appear  to  exist 

only  in  un-come-at-able  circular  and  envelope  shops 

If  people  will  send  money  and  clubs  of  subscribers  to 
obsenre  towns,  expecting  to  get  three  or  four  times  their 
money's  worth  in  watches,  cheap  sewing  machines,  etc., 
they  must  expect  to  be  cheated.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  up 
one  taking  number  of  a  paper,  printed  in  New  York  or 
other  large  city,  date  it  at  some  out-of-the-way  place,  of- 
fer immense  premiums  forclubs,  and  pocket  all  the  monej1" 
sent  in.  A  swindler  in  New  Jersey  has  made  a  fortune  in 
this  way ;  changing  the  name  of  his  ss-called  firm  when 
the  former  one  gets  iu  too  bad  odor.  For  special  reasons 
in  this  case  we  omit  the  name  for  the  time  being.    The 

same  trick  is  frequently  played  in  this  and  other  cities 

A  vile  villain  calling  himself  "Mrs.  It.  S.  Godfrey," 
sends  murderous,  infanticide  circulars  of  the  whining  be- 
nevolent order,  from  a  Long  Island  Post  Office.  We  wish 
all  such  fellows  had  but  one  neck,  and  we  had  a  rope 
around  it ;  we  should  practically  disagree  with  Mr.  Gree- 
ley for  the  space  of  30  minutes  at  least More  hum- 
bug "  Receivers  "  for  Reed  &  Co's  Swindle  alias  "  River- 
side." appear  under  the  names  of  J.  J.  Dodd  &  Co.,  and 

John  W.  Ames Reinersville,  Morgan  Co..  Ohio,  has 

a  "Gift  Enterprise"  man,  who  promises  a  newspaper 
and  throws  in  a  "ticket"  for  i  chance  in  So, 628  for 
$500  in  gold,  provided  25.623  tickets  are  sold,  and  a  few 
chances  at  some  other  prizes.  Those  who  want  newspa- 
pers will  be  wise  enough,  we  hop?,  to  send  to  the  proper 
publishers,  and  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  money. 
None  bnt  foolish  people  will  invest  in  any  Gift  enter- 
prise, alias  lottery We  are  sorry  for  the  boy  who 

lost  his  25  cents,  sent  for  a  "  Mocking  bird  whistle."  It 
may  be  a  useful  investment.  The  writer  lost  his  first  25 
cents  by  a  N.  Y.  numbug,  and  it  has,  perhaps,  saved  him 
many  dollars,  and  waked  him  up  to  saving  a  great  many 

other  people  from  being  swindled A  shrewd  Nassau 

Street  Swindler  s«atters  advertisements  in  South  Carolina 
and  elsewhere  that  a  "  4-months  old,  healthy  child  "  will 
be  given  to  any  one  who  will  adopt  it.  and  that  £5.000  will 
be  given  to  the  benevolent  individual  who  will  take  it, 
with  good  promises  for  its  care.  The  swindle  comes  in  just 
here :  those  writing  about  said  child  must  enclose  a  post- 
age Etamp  for  reply ;— and  many  thousands  do  send  them  ! 

The  M'eiglrts  of  tlte  Ayrasilt  Os^n 

which  were  withheld  from  the  public  in  order  to  give 
the  butchers  time  to  adjust  their  bets,  are  given  as  fol- 
lows: Live  weight,  3.300  lbs.,  and  3,320  lbs.,  making 
6,620  lbs.  for  one  pair  ;  3,406  lbs.,  and  3,440  lbs.,  making 
6,R46  ll.s.  for  the  other— said  to  be  the  heaviest  weight 
ever  attained  by  a  pair  of  oxen  bred  and  fed  together. 

Hair  for  Mattrass.— "T.  D.  P.,"  New- 
ark. O.  The  hair  for  mattrasses  is  curled  by  first  spinning 
it  to  make  a  hard-twisted  rope;  it  is  then  boiled  or 
baked,  and  afterwards  the  rope  is  picked  to  pieces  by 
hand.  It  then  retains  the  springiness  imparted  to  it  by 
the  twisting  and  heating. 

The  American  ISotanist  ami  Flor- 
ist—By Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  element- 
ary lessons,  of  172  pages,  and  a  descriptive  borany,  of  392 
pages,  including  index.  By  the  use  of  analytical  tables, 
Figns  and  abbreviations,  the  author  lias  condensed  de- 
scriptions of  the  native  plants  of  the  Atlantic  division 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  more  generally  cultivated 
ones.  In  doing  this  the  author  has  shown  great  industry 
in  reducing  the  descriptive  matter  to  the  briefest,  pos*:.- 
ble  space.    W«  must  admit  that  we  arc  not  admirers  of 


the  condensed  and  meagre  descriptions  which  botanists 
have  of  late  given  us.  While,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  they  lead  us  to  the  name  and  botanical  family 
of  a  plant  by  ihe  shortest  possible  route,  they  fail  to  tell  . 
the  young  student  all  he  would  like  to  know  about  it. 
If  some  one  of  the  present  day  would  write  such  popular 
descriptions  as  did  Dr.  Bigelow  in  his  Plants  of  Boston, 
botany  would  find  many  more  students  than  at  present. 

^"amc  Your  Slate. — Several  letters,  some 
of  them  containing  money,  have  no  mention  of  the  State. 
The  Montgomery  Co.  Horticultural  Society  sends  us  re- 
ports of  their  meetings,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  report 
that  enables  us  to  guess  in  what  State  the  meetings  are 
held.  A  good  share  of  the  notices  of  County  Fairs  have 
no  State  mentioned. — Name  the  State  !  Name  the  State  ! ! 

Cabbages — How   to  Grow   Them — 

Br  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Introducer  of  the  Marblehead 
Cabbage. — We  always  snpposed  that  Mr.  Gregory's  hor- 
ticultural title  was  "Introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash," 
but  this  work  informs  us  that  he  is  not  only  "I.  H.  S./'but 
"I.  M.  C."  The  work  on  the  cabbage  is  uniform  with  that 
on  the  squash,  and  gives  details  of  culture,  method  of 
wintering  cabbages,  varieties,  etc.  Much  of  the  practice 
will  be  found  new  to  many  growers  of  cabbages,  espe- 
cially the  recommendation  to  sow  the  seed  where  the 
cabbages  are  to  stand.  If  Marblchcad  were  not  famons 
for  its  squashes  it  would  be  renowned  for  its  cabbages, 
as,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gregory's  care  in  seed-growing,  the  ex- 
cellent character  and  wonderful  size  of  some  of  the  local 
varieties  are  strictly  maintained.  Sent  by  mail  by 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  on  receipt  of  price — 30c. 

Feeding-  Jersey  Cattle.-Mr.  Wm.  T. 
Hughes  writes:  "In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  best-feed  for  Jersey  cows,  Mr.  Fowler  gives  the 
following  answer  '  I  recommendthe  followingnrixture.  it 
having  given  the  best  result  in  an  experience  of  50  years 
in  a  dairy  of  Jersey  cows  :2  quarts  of  the  best  ground  (not 
crushed)  oats,  4  quarts  of  bran  and  1  peck  of  cut  hay,  mixed 
with  20  lbs.  of  sliced  mangels.  Divide  into  two  meals,  and 
feedmorning  and  evening  while  milking.  They  should 
also  have  as  much  hay  as  they  can  eatnp  clean.  The  great- 
est care  should  be  taken  that  none  is  left  before  them,  as 
no  more  should  be  given  than  the}'  can  consume  at  once. 
This  for  winter  feeding  in  stall.  I  give  my  dairy  cows 
the  oats,  bran  and  cut  hay  through  the  summer  when  they 
come  out  of  the  pasture  for  milking.  When  dry,  give  no 
forcing  foods.' " 

Corn    Stalks    for   Mulch.  —  J.   H.   W. 

Husman.  iu  an  essay  read  before  the  Montgomery  Co. 
(State?)  Hort.  Soc.  says  that  he  has  a  power  machine 
which  cuts  and  grinds  stalks  very  fine.  He  finds  the 
ground  material  admirably  suited  for  a  mulch  around 
strawberry  plants. 

Setting:  Trees- — "A.  B.,"  West  Branch. — 
Tour  plan  is  "Quincunx."    Illustrated  in  March,  1S6S. 

Tree  Pedlers-— ';  S.   T.,"  Orange   county, 

sends  us  a  strong  complaint  against  tree  pedlers,  which 
is  too  long  for  our  columns  this  month.  It  is  the  old 
story.  Pear  trees  bought  of  pedlers  bore  fruit  the  size  of 
crab-apples,  and  all  alike,  and  the  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries were  wild  stock.  Tears  of  waiting  and  poor  fruit 
as  a  reward.  Mr.  T.  proposes  that  farmers  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  club  together  and  send  one  of  their  number 
to  a  reliable  nursery  and  procure  the  trees.  He  truly 
says,  that  farmers  have  a  hard  lime  of  it  with  tree  ped- 
lers, patent  fork  venders,  lightning-rod  men,  and  the  like. 

Strait  in  Iowa. — A.  E.  Rich,  West  Union, 
says :  "  I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  fmit 
from  your  '  special  contributor'  in  our  State.  The  article 
is  most  excellent,  but  for  this,  the  extreme  northerly 
part  of  the  State,  needs  a  little  amending.  So  far  as  ex- 
periments have  been  tried,  trees  set  14  feet  apart,  north 
and  south,  by  20  east  and  west,  have  done  better  than 
with  more  room  :  the  object,  of  course,  being  self-protec- 
tion. Tort  correspondent  recommends  protection  on  the 
north  and  west.  Our  prevailing  winds  arc  south  and 
west  All  old  orchards  exposed  on  the  prairies  in  our 
part  of  the  Stare  lean  to  the  north-east  at  an  angle  of 
from  30' to  45*  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  south- 
west winds,  and  fruit  half  grown  is  blown  from  the  trees 
universally  by  storms  from  that  direction.  The  bodies  of 
trees  exposed  by  their  inclination  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  become  diseased,  the  bark  cleans  off  on  the  side  thus 
exposed,  and  many  valuable  orchards  are  destroyed 
with  ns,  for  the  want  of  a  perfect  south-west  protection."' 

35;si-ii  Iteli. — Eben  Wight,  Dedliam,  Mass., 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Buchan's  Cresylic  soup 
for  exterminating  the  "barn  itch"  and  lice  on  cattle. 
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Weeds  of  Maine — By  F.  LamsonSmbner. 

—This  is  a  pamphlet  of  62  pages,  by  a  young  botanist,  a 
student  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  College.  It  gives  both 
a  popular  and  brief  botanical  account  of  the  troublesome 
weeds  of  the  State,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  extermi- 
nation. If  fanners  would  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  strategy  of  their  enemies,  the  weeds,  they  could 
operate  against  them  with  better  chance  of  success.  This 
little  work  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  the  proper 
names  as  well  as  the  habits  of  weeds. 

The    Torrey  SSotanical   Clnl>.— The 

botanists  of  New  York  and  vicinity  have  for  some  years 
been  associated  under  the  above  name.  With  the  present 
year  they  commenced  the  publication  of  a  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  matters  mainly  relating  to  the  local  Flora.  They  de- 
sire to  be  in  communication  with  all  who  are  interested 
in  studying  plants  within  30  miles  of  Xew  York  City. 
These  and  others  can  procure  the  Bulletin  for  a  year  by 
enclosing  $1  to  "Win.  H.  Leggett,  234  East  10th-st,  X.  Y. 

Another-  Vine  Barotectoi% — If  bugs  are 

not  kept  away  from  cucumber,  melon,  and  similar  vines, 
it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  contrivances  to  effect  it.  The 
latest  one  we  have  seen  was  in  the  stock  of  R.  H.  Allen 
&  Co..  and  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  made  of  mos- 
qnito  net.  four  triangular  pieces  of  which  form  the  sides  ; 
the  edges  or  corners  are  of  two  thin  strips  of  wood, 
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nailed  together  with  the  netting  enclosed  between  them. 
At  the  top  are  two  small  bits  of  leather,  each  one  of 
which  is  tacked  to  two  of  the  wooden  supports  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  hinge.  The  protector,  when  not  in 
use,  shuts  up  and  occupies  a  very  small  space.  It  is 
claimed  that  24  dozen  can  be  put  into  a  flour  barrel.  They 
nrc  easily  made,  bnt  arc  sold  by  the  dozen  very  much 
cheaper  than  one  can  aflbrd  to  make  them. 

How  to  Improve  a  Meadow. — USM" 

Seymour,  Conn. — Harrow  it  thoroughly,  sow  on  some 
fresh  grass  seed  this  spring.  Pile  or  compost  your  ma- 
nure, putting  in  a  half  bushel  of  bone-dust  to  the  ton  of 
manure,  turn  it  two  or  three  times,  and  apply  it  to  the 
meadow  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre.  Or,  if  more  con- 
venient, use  good  Permian  gnauo  or  superphosphate  of 
lime,  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  409  lbs.  to  the  acre,  during 
rainy  weather  this  spring. 

Good  Pig>« — Porter  Frisbce,  Secretary  of  the 
Delaware  County  (X.  Y)  Agricultural  Society,  writes, 
that  at  their  annual  meeting  they  had  a  good  show  of 
grains,  seeds,  dressed  meats,  etc.  Five  spring  pigs  were 
shown — three  of  them,  10  months  old,  weighed,  dressed, 
■Hi),  354  and  332  lbs.  ;  and  two  pigs,  of-  9  months  old, 
weighed,  dressed.  371  aud  333  lbs. 

Bark  Spouse. — D.  B.  Boyer,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  Yonrs  is  a  bad  case  of  the  Oyster-shell  Bark- 
lonsc.  The  eggs  arc  under  the  scales,  and  will  hatch  in 
June.  If  (his  tree  is  in  an  orchard  we  should  cut  it  down 
and  burn  it ;  and  give  close  attention  to  the  other  trees 
upon  which  you  say  it  is  "starting."  VTc  do  not  com- 
mend Mr.  Norris1  plan  of  painting  trees  "from  stem  to 
stern."  but  your  tree  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  to  burn, 
or  devote  to  some  such  desperate  experiment. 

Floral  Inhibition  at  Charleston, 

5.  C. — An  exhibition  will  be  held  by  the  Charleston  Co. 
Ag'l  and  Ilort.  Soc,  from  May  1st  to  10th,  and  liberal 
premiums  are  offered  for  the  leading  classes  of  flowering 
plants  as  well  as  for  baskets,  bouquets,  strawberries,  etc. 
H.  B.  Ilolbcck  is  Secretary. 

Corn    vs.  Wheat  in  Virginia. — " H. 

G.,"  Augns ta  county,  Va.,  writes  :  "My  farm  is  a  sandy 
loam,  excellent  for  corn,  but  rather  too  light  for  a  maxi- 
mum crop  of  wheat.  I  can  raise  from  40  to  CO  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  while  the  same  land  rarely  yields  over  20 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  often  less.  If  we  attempt  to  push 
it  beyond  this,  it  falls  down  and  does  not  fin  well ;  but  it 
brings  fine  clover."  We  can  see  no  reason  why  such  land 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  30  or  35  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,    Vmkrdmin  where  needed,  make  the  land  clean, 


so  that  there  shall  be  no  weeds  or  grass  in  the  wheal — 
raise  more  clover  and  keep  more  sheep.  If  this  docs 
not  give  stiffer  straw  and  a  well  filled  ear,  try  lime. 

(iiraftiug'  the  Hickory, — Hickory  nuts 
vary  mnch  in  their  wild  state,  but  the  difficulties  of  prop- 
agation have  prevented  the  multiplication  of  the  choicer 
specimens.  Mr.  David  B.  Dickinson,  having  tried  va- 
rious methods  of  grafting  without  success,  hit  upon  the 
following,  which  allows  him  to  propagate  the  hickory 
with  satisfactory  results :  Early  in  the  Spring  he  grafts  the 
stock,  which  should  be  small,  very  near  the  surface,  or, 
if  possible,  below  it.  The  graft  is  waxed  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  then  the  earth  is  heaped  around  to  cover 
all  of  the  cion  except  the  upper  cud.  Mr.  D.  has  grafted 
trees  now  coming  into  bearing,  from  which  he  brings  us 
specimens  of  the  nuts. 

How  Crops  Feed— A  Treatise  on  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  Related  to  the  Nutrition  of  Ag- 
ricultural Plants,  with  illustrations ;  by  Samuel  TV.  John- 
son, M.  A.,  etc.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  work,  "IIow  Crops  Grow,"  is  devoted 
to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  during  its  life.  Not  only  has  that  work 
received  the  highest  commendations  in  this  country,  but 
it  has  been  republished  in  Englaud  under  the  editorship 
of  two  of  the  professors  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  it  is  being  translated  into  German  under  the 
auspices  of  Liebig.  As  a  companion  to  "How  Crops 
Grow,"  we  have  a  work  by  the  same  author  entitled 
"  How  Crops  Feed,"  in  which  are  given  the  latest  re- 
searches upon  the  relations  of  the  atmosphere  to  plants, 
and  the  origin  and  composition  of  soils  and  the  offices 
they  perform  in  the  nutrition  of  crops.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  the  present  work  that  it  is  marked  by  the  same 
thoroughness  and  clearness  that  characterized  its  pre- 
decessor, and  is,  like  that,  the  best  work  upon  its  sub- 
ject in  the  language.  As  the  author  says  in  bis  preface, 
"  His  office  has  been  to  digest  the  cumbrous  mass  of  evi- 
dence in  which  the  truths  of  vegetable  nutrition  lie 
buried  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  inquirer,  and  to  set. 
them  forth  in  proper  order  and  plain  dress  for  their  legiti- 
mate aud  sober  uses."  Those  who  would  study  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  correct  agricultural  practice  can 
have  no  better  aid  than  these  works  will  afford  them. 
A  third  of  this  series  is  in  preparation,  which  will 
treat  upon  manures  and  fertilizers.    Price,  $2,  post-paid. 

Rosebn^x  on  Crriupe- Vines. — J.  Mc- 
Coy, West  Va. — We  know  of  no  better  way  to  treat  the 
rosebng  than  to  shake  them  off  early  in  the  morning, 
while  they  are  dormant,  catch  them  on  a  cloth  and  put 
them  in  the  fire.  The  netting  yon  speak  of  might  do  for  a 
vine  or  two,  but  it  would  be  too  expensive  on  a  large  scale. 

Cropping;    an    Orchstrd. — "  J.    B.  H.,1' 

Iiancocas,  N.  J. — The  soil  of  an  orchard  10  years  old 
should  be  given  up  to  the  trees,  and  instead  of  taking 
anything  oft'  by  planting  soiling  crops,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  put  fertilizers  on  to  it.  We  know  th:it  it  is  the 
custom  to  mow  or  otherwise  crop  the  orchard,  and  we 
know  it  is  also  the  custom,  in  places  where  the  practice 
prevails, to  complain  that  fruit  trees  do  not  do  well. 

Peaches  in  Indiann. — W.  "\V.  Borden, 
Clark  county",  Intl.,  states:  "The  night  of  Feb.  20th 
killed  the  entire  peach  crop  in  this  vicinity.  Such  is  the 
report  from  the  high  lands  (the  Knobs),  by  those  exten- 
sively engaged  in  peach  culture.  In  the  valley  the  result 
is  about  the  same.  The  peach  buds  were  very  much 
swollen,  and  the  lilac  buds  were  bursting.  The  ther- 
mometer indicated  3*  below  zero." 

**  Sliot  Land  "  in  Kentucky. — "J.  F. 

F."'  writes  :  lt  I  have  about  twenty  acres  of  what  we  call 
'Shot  land.'  If  it  were  all  together  I  would  probably 
put  it  in  some  kind  of  grass,  but  it  is  scattered  over  my 
farm.  The  soil  consists  of  pebbles  from  the  size  of  a  large 
buckshot  down  to  that  of  a  pin's  head,  nearly  round,  hard, 
but  it  can  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  exhibiting  a  dark 
iron-ore  appearance  on  the  inside.  They  arc  in  some 
places  very  thick  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  thicker  they  arc, 
the  less  the  land  produces.  It  appears  to  be  unable  to 
retain  ordinary  manure." — Probably  the  best  course 
would  be  to  plow  and  seed  to  red  clover  encouraged  by 
plaster,  and  calculate  to  turn  under  two  or  three  crops  of 
buckwheat,  clover,  or  corn  before  it  would  begin  to  look 
like  good  soil  or  bear  other  crops. 

Inland  Fisheries. — It  is  gratifying  to  no- 
tice the  steady  progress  made  in  some  States  in  stocking 
Btrcams  and  ponds  with  fine  kinds  of  fish.  All  the  New 
England  States  have  commissioners  who  are  active  in  in- 
vestigating and  devising  means  for  multiplying  and  in- 
troducing fish  into  their  streams,  lakes  and  ponds.  We 
have  received  from  the  Massachusetts   commissioners 


their  report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  yearlS69,  which  is 
an  instructive  document  to  those  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  details  both  successes  and  failures.  The  names 
of  the  New  England  commissioners  are  given,  and  we 
print  one  for  each  State  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  other 
Statesdesirous  of  inducing  their  legislatures  to  take  action 
in  fostering  inland  fisheries:  Chas.  G.  Atkins,  Augusta, 
Me. ;  TV".  A.  Sanborn,  Weirs,  N.  H. ;  A.  D.  Ilager,  Proc- 
torsvillc,  Vt. ;  Theo.  Lyman,  Brookline,  Mass.  ;  W.  M. 
Hudson,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Alfred  A.  Seed,  Apponang,  R.I.  . 

How  to  Apply  Haniirc- E.  Taylor,  j 
Michigan,  asks:  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  barn-yard* 
manure  ?  George  Geddes  says  plowing  it  under  10  or  11 
inches  deep  is  the  poorest  way  to  apply  it.  This  has 
been  our  plan  ever  since  I  can  remember.  We  sow  wheat 
after  corn,  then  clover  two  years,  and  then  corn  again, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
inauure  ?  "  Do  as  you  have  been  doing,  if  it  docs  well, 
and  never  mind  the  agricultural  doctors.  If  the  com 
does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure  the  wheat  will. 
But  do  )*oii  plow  10  or  11  inches  deep?  Measure  and  see  if 
the  furrow  slice  is  over  8  inches  thick.  Most  people 
think  they  plow  2  or  3  inches  deeper  than  they  really  do. 

Plaster  on  Clover.— "'H.  G.,"  Augusta 
county,  Va..  writes:  "  "We  all  use  plaster  here  on  clover. 
and  it  increases  the  yield  very  much— in  fact,  I  think  it 
doubles  it  in  most  cases." 

ISaising    Lambs  by  Hand.-Usc  the 

milk  of  a  new  milch  cow,  and  let  the  cow  be  well  fed,  so 
that  the  milk  may  be  as  rich  as  possible.  Put  an  India- 
rubber  nipple  on  a  glass  bottle;  and  be  sure  that  the  bot- 
tle is  thoroughly  cleansed  with  boiling  water  every  day. 

Clover  tor  Pi£f*. — A  correspondent  writes  : 
14  With  a  good  clover  pasture,  I  can  easily  make  a  full- 
bred  pig  weigh  400  lbs.  with  22  bushels  of  corn." 


l£nf  tondtole     ltou<*ifiets.. — Some 

ago  we  gave  engravings  of 
some  button-hole  bouquet 
holders  made  of  glass  tube. 
A  writer  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle (Eng.)  gives  a  plan 
which  will  be  acceptable 
to  those  who  cannot  conve- 
niently procure  the  tube 
holders.  Some  moss  is  tied 
to  the  stems  of  the  flowers  and 
thoroughly  wetted  ;  then  the 
stems  arc  surrounded  by 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk  of  the 

shape  and  twice  the   size  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
the  accompanying  diagram.     This  is  bound  by  means 


of 

a  thread,  and  will  prevent  evaporation  from  the  moss. 

Allen's  <  ;iiab>gii<  . — Among  the  numer- 
ous American  aud  foreign  illustrated  catalogues  we  have 
from  time  to  time  received,  none  equals  in  completeness 
and  fullness  of  illustration  the  volume  recently  issued  by 
R.  H.  Allen  vt  Co.  It  embraces  tools,  vehicles  and  ma- 
chines used  by  the  Northern  farmer  and  by  the  planters 
of  the  South,  of  Cuba  and  South  America,  by  unrsery- 
men.  gardeners  and  fruit  raisers,  by  brick-makers,  car- 
penters and  others  ;  implements  for  draining,  for  ice  cut- 
ting and  handling,  and  a  great  variety  of  household  arti- 
cles, daiiy  implements,  apple-parers,  etc.,  etc.  It  in- 
cludes scales,  pumps  and  hose,  edge  tools,  bells,  and  even 
thorough-bred  stock — and  almost  everything  is  pictured. 
The  price  asked  is  $1,  and  this  is  refunded  with  the  first 
order.  This  offer  to  refund  has  given  rise  to  some  exhi- 
bitions of  shrewdness  almost  past  credence.  For  in- 
stance, a  person  in  Belmont,  Ohio,  sends  for  the  book 
and  $1  worth  of  sundry  seeds,  saying;  "1  sec  yon  pro- 
pose to  refund  the  price  of  the  book  on  receipt  o(  the  lir-t 
order;  and.  as  you  propose  to  pay  postage  on  the  book, 
you  may  send  the  amount  ■"■'  j     peas,  box  the  book 

and  seeds  and  send  by  express."    The  order  was  tilled. 

IKnrning-  Hones.— "A.  J.  K."  Rces  Cor- 
ners, Md. — Rone  ashes  are  useful,  certainly  :  but  there  is 
a  heavy  loss  of  value  in  burning  them.  A  bone  mill  is  a 
pretty  heavy  ail'air— Stewart's,  one  of  the  best,  costs 
$1,000.  Bones  maybe  slowly  reduced  by  being  broken 
With  a  sledge,  and  then  mixed  with  fresh  WOod-ashcH 
kept  moist  for  two  or  three  months.  When  overhauled 
the  heap  should  be  mixed  with  earth,  ami  the  still  hard 
bones  thrown  out  to  bo  worked  over  again. 

<  'limbing  Kern. — C.   C.   Schenck   informs 

us  that  this  plant,   figured  in  Jan.  last,  grows  abund- 
antly upon  the  Cumberland  Table-lands  in  Tcncssce.     It 

is  known  there  as  "Wild  Pea-vine."  and  the  starveling 
cattle  feed  upon  it  in  the  absence  of  better  food. 
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Kg.  1.— FRONT,   Or.   SOUTH-EAST,  ELEVATIOX 

A  Convenient  Country  or  Village  House, 

Having  the  "Modern  Improvements'1'  of  Gas,  Hot  and 
Cold  Water,  Bath-room,  Water-closet,  Warm  Air 
Furnace,  Speaking  Tubes,  Bells,  Dumb-waiters,  etc.— 
{all  of  which,  except  the  Gas,  are  available  in 
Country  Houses  generally).  — Cost,  87,000  to  $8,500. 


The  demand  upon  us  for  hints  and  suggestions  on 
building  and  improving  houses,  is  becoming  very  -Treat. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  in  this  country  some  Forty  Millions  of 
people.allof  whomneed  some  kind  of  shelter  in  the  form 
of  a  house.  We  will  try  to  do  more  than  hitherto,  to- 
wards supplying  practical  information.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is,  to  take  up  successive  plans  and  describe 
them,  weaving  into  the  descriptions  various  sue»cstions. 
Some  of  these  plans  will  fnrnish  exact  models^for  those 
having  no  experience  in  building,  and  no  favorite  plans 


dows  in  the  first  stoiy, 
and   one    foot   larger 
each  way.  Last  month 
we    described  those, 
alike  in  plan,  but  vary- 
ing a  b'ttle   in    size, 
which  cost  $5,100  to 
§5.500.    These  prices 
are  exclusive  of  the 
ground.  We  now  give 
plans  of  those  costing 
a    little  over    $s.000. 
Mr.  J.  is  also  thinking 
over  some  plans  (for 
testis  g  by  actual  trial  i 
of  houses  to  cost  re- 
spectively   $1,200    to 
$1,500     each:     about 
$2,000    each:     about 
$3,000      each;       and 
about     $4,000     each. 
Fig".  1  shows  the 
Front,     or    Sonth- 
cast,     E!e\-atioi! ; 
this  stands  on  a  cor- 
ner. Inn  back  from  the 
streets,  with  the  Piaz- 
za extending  parallel 
with  both  the  streets. 
Fig.  2  shows  the 
Rear,     or      North- 
west,    Elevation. 
For  notes  on  kind  of 
siding,  roofing,  hight  from  ground,  filling  in  walls,  paint- 
ing, etc.,  see  notes  last  month,  pages  SS-9.     Gas 
Pipes  extend    to  every  room  and  hall,  from  the 


3d  story.    Color,  very  light  grav. 


Fig.  3.—  REAR,    OR  NORTH-WEST,    ELEVATION. 


of  their  own.    Usually,  however,  these  descriptions  will 

serve  merely  as  suggestions Our  Senior  Publisher 

has  for  several  years  kept  one  or  more  houses  in  course 
of  erection,  not  as  a  source  of  profit— for  thev  are  sold  at 
cost— but  partly  as  a  matter  of  pleasant  pastime  or  source 
of  pleasure  in  exercising  a  natural  mechanical  taste,  and 
partly,  to  gain  information  that  may  be  useful  to  our 
readers,  by  nractical  experience  in  working  ont  plans 
In  March  of  last  year,  we  published  a  description  of  one 
of  his  houses  costing  $12,000.  These  houses  were  further 
improved  upon  in  two  others,  costing  about  $13,000  each. 
having  more  piazzas,  circle  head  or  arched  doors  and  win- 


basement  to  the 

Fig.  3.  Basement.— Hight  in  clear.  8U  feet. 
The  walls  are  of  Brick,  with  hollow  in  middle,  and 
rise  about  4",  feet  above  the  gronud  surface.  Aa. 
fhe_  Kitchen,  is  of  ample  size,  baring :  r.  a  0-inch 
"Victory  Range"  with  water-back,  and  bv  its  side 
a  pot  and  shelf  closet.  Cc;  a  Sink,  a,— with  Suction 
Pump.  ;;,  drawing  water  from  outside  reservoir 
through  a  tin-lined  lead  pipe:  a  Pantrv.  Cc,  and  a 
Dnmh-Waiter.  dw,  to  the  butler's  pantry  above : 
Speaking  Tubes,  s,s,  one  to  dinine-room."  and  one 

to  family  chamber  yr  fi„  3) B,J  is  tlle  Lwniri% 

having  Stationary  Wash  Trays  (or  tubs),  t.t.t.  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water  stop  cocks,  chain- 
plugs,  and  outlet  pipes  with  stench  traps ;  a  Suction 
and  Force  pump, ».  which  draws  cold  water  from 

the  reservoir  for  the  \>  .  =  :.- 
trays,  and  when  needed  in 
dry  weather,  forces  water  to 
the 'Tank   (figure  0).    The 
pump  is  supplied  with  an 
air  chamber,  and  a  valve  to 
prevent  drawing  water  from 
the  tank,  as  shiftless  "help" 
would  be  inclined  to  do.    Z 
is  a  40  gallon  Copper  Boiler, 
put  here  instead  of  in  Kitch- 
en, for  heating.    This  is  of 
conrse  connected  with  the 
range  water-back,  and  has 
waste-pipe  and  stop-cock  at 
the  bottom,  to  draw  off  any 
sediment  that  may  collect  at 
the  bottom  in  the  conrse  of 
time,  if  the  water  be  not  ab- 
solutely pure.  It  is  of  course 
kept  full  by  a  pipe  from  the 
tank.    Ee  is  a  milk  or  food 
cellar,  plastered  aud  finish- 
ed off  like  Aa,  Bi,  and  H ' . 
I'd  is  a  general  or  vegetable 
cellar,  and  Ff  a  coal  cellar. 
Co  is  a  -22-inch  "  Oriental " 
Base-burning  Furnace,  (sec 
advertising  columns),  with 
door  opening  into  Ff,  and 
man-hole  door    in  Bh,   for 
supplying    water    to  vapor 
pans.  A  door  from  the  main 
Hall.  ZZA.opens  back  into  the 
basement  Area  and  Stairs.    A  Closet,  c,  is  nut  under  the 
stairs-thc  rule  being  to  put  closets  wherever  thev  can  be 
worked  in,  throughout  the  house,  which  all  housekeepers 
will  value.    The  tin  pipes  conveying  warm  air  to  the  2d 
story,  are  carried  tip  through  the  partitions,  with  iron 
laths  on  each  side.    These  are  made  bv  cutting  strips  of 
sheet-iron  2  inches  wide,  bending  the  two  edges  over  to 
hold  the  mortar,  and  nailing  them  upon  the  studdintr 
This  prevents  any  possibility  of  firing  the  wood-work 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  keeping  all  hot  air 
pipes  nearly  an  inch  away  from  any  wood-work,  and 
lining  all  wood  near  them  with  tin,  for  absolute  safety. 


Fig.  4.  First  Storj-.— Hight  in  the  clear  11  feet. 
A  Piazza.  S  feet  wide,  extends  around  two  sides,  aud  an- 
other (Area  12", xG  feet)  is  enclosed  in  sash— a  cool  resort 

in  hot  weather The  Main  Ball,  H.  is  suflicientlv 

wide  for  a  house  of  this  size,  and  with  the  double  doors 
on  each  side  gives  a  very  much  more  spacious  look  to 
the  whole  house,  on  entering,  than  if  it  were  oulv  the 
nsnal  width  of  6  feet.  The  Vestibule,  V.  i?  shut  off  bi- 
ghts-! doers The  size  of  the  main  Parlor,  P.  was 

adopted  aftermnch  measuring  and  inquiring among  house- 
keepers of  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  front  double 
windows  open  down  to  the  floor  of  the  Piazza.  The  chim- 
ney has  a  statuary  or  white  marble  mautle.  grate  and  sum- 
mer piece.  »'.  near  a  square,  here  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  houses,  indicates  a  register  aud  warm  air  pine 
from  furnace.  Bk  is  a  bell-pull  to  the  kitchen.  In  this 
room,  as  in  others,  donblc  ventilators,  one  at  the  base- 
board, aud  one  with  cords  placed  near  the  ceiling,  con- 
nect with  a  flue  in  the  wall.  (When  heating  upa  cold 
room,  close  the  upper  and  open  the  lower  ventilator,  and 
the  warm  air  rising  to  the  ceiling  soon  forces  the  cold  air 
out  through  the  lower  ventilator.  When  desirable  to  re- 
move the  heated,  ratified,  or  impure  air  from  above,  the 

order  of  opening  is  reversed.) It  is  the  Beceptmi 

Poom.  or  Smaller  Parlor,  or  -  Living  Hoom."  with  pautry 
or  closet,  p,  Italian  Marble  Mantel,  and  Grate,  etc..  and 

warm  air  register.  ;■.    Bk  is  a  bell  to  kitchen The 

Doting-Boom,  D.  has  pantries  or  dish-closets,  p.p,  at  the 
ends,  with  an  arch  thrown  over,  and  side  brackets  or  pen- 
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1-  1ST.  4. — FIRST   STOBT— FLOOl!    I'JLAN.  ;    ~~l 

danls.  This  is  ornamented ;  it  breaks  up  the  box-like 
look  of  the  room,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  Bay-win- 
dow. The  Butler's  pantry,  bp,  has  an  eleptical  plated 
copper  basin  or  wash  sink,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water  cocks  with  elevated,  curved  discbarge  pipe,  and 
waste  pipe  and  trap  below.  This  is  convenient  for  washing 
silver,  and  China  or  other  dishes  not  to  be  sent  below. 
The  Dumb  Waiter,  die,  opens  into  this  pantry,  so  that  food 
can  be  brought  up  from  the  kitchen  and  prepared  for  the 
table  out  of  sight  of  the  dining-room :  and  soiled  dishes 
are  taken  here  to  be  sent  down.  (The  elevator  is  sus- 
pended in  the  center  by  weight  aud  cord  over  a  pulley  at 
the  ceiling,  for  which  there  is  room,  as  the  shelves  do  not 
need  to  rise  more  than  4%  or  5  feet  above  the  floor.) 
•S7.-  i-  a  speaking  tube  to  kitchen ;  Sc  one  to  the  family 
chamber:  Bk,  a  bell-pull  to  kitchen:  BZIt.  a  bell-pull  to 
3d  story  hall  to  call  down  sen-ants  or  others  when  desired- 
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Fig.  5*  Second  Story.— night  in  clear,  0^  feet. 
The  Family  Chamber,  F,  opens  into  a  dressing-room, 
or  bed-room,  0,  which  will  take  in  a  full-sized  bed  by  the 
side  of  the  door.  (This  room,  0,  may  be  used  as  a  sew- 
ing-room, or  a  child's  room,  or  a  sick-room1.)  The  Mar- 
ble wash-stands,  w,  w,  in  F,  and  G,  are  placed  in  arched 
recesses,  with  an  arched  light  cornice  over  the  top,  which 
has  a  pretty  appearance.  The  rounded  Marble  table  ex- 
tends slightly  into  the  room,  and  the  closet  beneath  is 
cased,  with  a  door.  Marble  pieces  against  the  wall  protect 
it  fr«m  water.  These  basins  are  supplied  with  plated 
self-acting  snpply  pipes  for  hot  and  cold  water,  with 
plated  pings,  and  stench  traps.  This  arrangement  of 
wash-stands  in  recssses,  devised  by  Mr.  Judd,  has  sever- 
al advantages:  The  wash  basins  are  oat  of  the  way, 
giving  much  more  space  in  the  room;  one  set  of  snpply 
and  waste  pipes  answers  for  two  basin3 ;  the  pipes  run 
down  by  the  chimney  and  arc  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  and 
the  arched  and  corniced  recesses  are  quite  ornamental. 
In  this  room,  F,  there  are,  also,  *SX\  a  speaking 
tube  to  the  Kitchen;  Sd,  one  to  the  Dining-room; 
Sfd,  one  to  the  front  door,  opening  over  the  bell- 
pnll  (Sc,  fig.  4),  for  conversing  with  callers  at  night; 
Bk,  a  bell-poll  to  Kitchen,  and  BZJi,  a  bell-pull  to  the  3d 
Story  hall  to  call  servants  in  the  morning,  if  need  be. 
As  remarked  last  month,  these  little  conveniences,  put  in 
at  small  cost  when  building,  save  tens  of  thousands  of 
steps,  and  much  hallooing  through  the  hall.  The  House- 
keeper, though  an  invalid  ia  her  room,  can  thus  call  to 
other  rooms  and  speak  with  the  occupants  through  the 
tubes.  So,  also,  directions  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
kitchen  and  dining-rooms,  before  dressing  iu  the  morn- 
ing. (A  piece  of  flexible  1-inch  rubber  tube,  attached  to 
the  speaking  tubes,  and  extending  on  to  the  bed,  will 
enable  a  sick  person,  to  talk  with  those  in  the  kitchen  or 
dining-room,  though  unable  to  rise  from  the  pillow.)  The 
Chamber,  G,  has  the  double  closet  and  arch,  above  de- 
scribed ;  bell,  Bk,  to  kitchen,  register,  ?-,etc The  Cham- 
bers J/andJV,  arc  convenient  bed-rooms,  with  closets,  and 
a  warm-air  register,  ;*,  in  N". ...The  Balh-Boom, S,  has  a 
wash-stand,  and  bathing-tub,  b,  both  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water  cocks,  waste-pipes,  and  stench  traps;  also, 
a  warm-air  register,  r,  and  gas  pipe.  The  TTater-closet, 
w,  with  patent  basins  and  water  arrangements,  has  a 
double  cover,  or  scat,  on  hinges,  so  that  on  raising  both, 
the  broad-top  basin  answers  for  the  reception  of  slops, 
and  also  as  a  urinal.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Tank  in  the  hall  above.  The  waste-pipe  is  iron,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  extending  down  the  corner  to  the  cellar,  and 
out  through  the  wall  below  frost,  into  the  glazed  pipe, 
6-inch  drain,  running  into  the  out-door  privy  vault.  The 
floor  uudcr  id,  is  cased  with  lead  turned  up  4  inches  all 
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round,  to  catch  any  possible  drip  from  the  watcr-clesct 
apparatus.  A  bell,  Bk,  communicates  with  the  kitchen. 
Tlie  door  has  sash,  with  translucent  or  ground  glass,  to 
admit  light  to  the  hall,  11.  (Both  flights  of  stairs  have  a 
landing  and  turn,  four  steps  from  the  top,  which  eases 
the  ascent,  and  lowers  the  floor  of  the  Bath  and  Tank- 
rooms  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  below  the  hall  floors.) 

Fig.  6.  Third  Story.— Eight,  iu  the  clear,  SH 
feet.  All  rooms  in  this  story  arc  finished  with  white 
plaster  coat.  The  outer  walls  rise  perpendicularly  S)£  feet, 
and  then  incline  inward  with  the  Mansard  roof,  which  is 
set  more  nearly  perpendicular  than  has  been  the  common 
custom  in  this  country.  The  third  story  or  attic  rooms 
are  thus  almost  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to 
those  in  the  second  story.  The  room  Z  is  of  ample  size 
for  a  servant's  room,  leaving  the  others  for  general  use. 
T  is  left  undivided,  and  will  answer  for  a  childreus'  ex- 
ercise and  play  room,  and  for  drying  clothes  on  rainy 
days,  or  when  too  damp  to  dry  them  in  the  laundry.  There 
is  a  very  pleasant  outlook  from  the  dormer-windows. 
(The  houses  here  described  stand  ou  ground  70  feet  above 
tide-water.)    The  tank  is  7  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  3 


feet  deep,  giving  a  capacity  of7S5  gallons.  The  waier  from 
all  the  upper  roof  runs  into  this,  and  when  it  is  full  the 
surplus  discharges  through  a  5-inch  leader  into  the  gen- 
eral reservoir.  If  emptied  in  a  dry  season,  it  is  refilled  by 
the  forco  pump  in  the  laundry.  This,  of  course,  keeps  the 
the  boiler  (Z,  fig.  3)  always  full  and  gives  both  hot  and  cold 
water  to  the  second  stoiy  rooms.  A  safety  pipe  from  the 
top  of  the  boiler  passes  up  over  the  top  of  the  tank  with 
a  goose-neck,  and  when  the  fire  is  brisk,  as  in  a  cold  day, 
some  hot  water  will  flow  over  into  it,  which  alone  would 
prevent  freezing,  though  'with  a  considerable  body  of 
water,  and  with  double  lath  and  plastered  walls  around 
it,  and  with  the  warm  air  constantly  rising  up  through 
the  open  stairways  (the  walnut    railing  and  banisters 
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extend  into  the  third  story  hall)  there  is  no  danger  of 
frost.  The  tank  is  made  with  a  strong  frame,  covered  in- 
side with  matched  plank  and  lined  with  4  lbs.  per 
foot  sheet-lead,  strongly  soldered  at  the  joints,  and  the 
center  of  each  side  supported  by  plumbers'  "  tacks,1'  that 
is,  a  circular  segment  of  lead  attached  to  the  lining  and 
let  into  the  wood.  A  film  soon  coats  the  lead  and  pre- 
vents its  solution  in  the  rain-water,  though  this  is  of  no 
consequence,  as  all  water  for  cooking  and  drinking  is 
drawn  through  tin  lined  pipes  at  u,  fig.  3.  Those,  fearful 
of  contact  of  water  with  lead,  can  arrange  in  the  tank  a 
gate  or  valve  worked  by  a  floating  ball  and  lever,  so  as  to 
turn  all  the  water  directly  from  the  roof  into  the  cistern 
when  the  tank  is  full.  No  spring  or  well  water,  which 
filters  through  the  soil  and  necessarily  dissolves  out  more 
or  less  of  mineral  salts  and  organic  material,  can  be  so 
pure  as  the  "  heaven-distilled1'  rain-water  from  a  clean 
upper  roof.  We  have  used  none  other  for  many  years, 
and  would  use  no  other.  When  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  far 
more  agreeable  and  more  salubrious  than  any  compound 
water  drawn  through  the  soil.  If  the  roof  be  exposed 
to  leaves  and  dust,  a  simple  filter  of  washed  sand,  or  sand 
and  charcoal,  attached  to  the  cistern  will  remove  these 
impurities.  If  many  leaves  are  likely  to  fall  on  the  roof, 
a  wire  netting  should  be  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the 
conducting  pipe,  and  the  accumulation  of  leaves  be  occa- 
sionally removed.  (The  dormer-windows  give  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  gutters  and  roof.) 

Other  Items.— See  last  month,  page  S9,  for  various 
items,  as  grape  arbor,  siding,  moulding  (used  in  first  and 
second  stories  in  this  house)  forpaintiug,  etc.,  etc.  There 
are  16  pantries  or  closets— an  important  thing  to  be  pro- 
vided in  any  house.  One  of  the  upper  rooms  may  be 
used  for  a  store-room,    if  desired,  as  there  are  iu  all  9 

rooms  that  may  be  used  as  bed  chambers As  a  matter 

of  due  credit  and  a  stimulus  to  perfection  iu  workman- 
ship, we  give  the  names  of  the  chief  artisans  of  these  and 
the  house  described  last  month:  General  Superintendent, 
as  well  as  architect,  and  a  hard  worker  himself,  John 
Donald  ;  Mason-work,  Hendrickson  Jarvis,  and  Geo.  W. 
Lewis  (1  house) ;  Painters,  Torringtou  &  Brown  ;  num- 
ber and  Gas-fitter, Henry  Lewis;  Roof- work,  and  putting 
up  Furnaces.  Benj.  G.  Field;  Sash  and  Blinds,  Henry 
Christie;  Stairs,  etc.,  John  L.  Smith— all  of  Flushing1; 
Doors,  by  Little,  Fowler  &  Fleet,  of  New  York  City. 

COST.— We  give  the  actual  cost  of  these  houses,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  comparative  criterion.  (These  were 
built  with  special  economy  in  purchase  of  material,  and 
work,  as  noted  last  month,  but  probably  timber,  etc., 
will  range  below  the  rates  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and 
skilled  labor  averages  lower,  in  most  of  the  country.  For 
ordinary  country  and  village  residences  of  the  same  size 
and  conveniences,  a  less  expensive  style  of  finish,  out- 
side and  in,  would  often  be  adopted,  so  that  the  cost 
would  range  all  the  way  from  $7,000  to  $0,000) :  Timber, 
$315  ;  lumber  of  all  kinds,  $1,105;  mason  work  and  ma- 
terial, $1,5-17;  carpenter  work.  $1,103;  digging  cellar,  $90; 
digging  and  stoning  privy  vault,  $-25 ;  grading.  $10;  cis- 
tern. $35;  painting,  $350;  sash  and  glassing,  $130;  blinds, 
$85;  roof,  slate  and  tin,  including  gutters,  and  window 
and  chimney  zinc  and  tin,  $150;  plumbing,  with  marble 


and  wood-work,  $490;  range,  with  water-back  con- 
nection, §60 ;  outside  drains,  $50 ;  furnace,  with  setting, 
piping,  registers,  etc.,  $300;  stairs,  $2G0;  piazza  steps, 
newels,  banisters  and  railing,  $150;  arbor,  privy,  and 
lattice  screens,  $S0 ;  fencing,  $125 ;  sidewalks,  $40;"  hard- 
ware, nails,  locks,  hinges,  sash-weights,  bells,  etc.,  etc., 
$2SS ;  mouldings,  $130  ;  doors,  kiln-dried,  $1-10;  marble 
mantels,  $200;  summer  pieces  and  grates,  $S0;  gas  pip- 
ing, $60  ;  ventilators,  $25;  cartage,  and  many  sundries, 
$293:  average  interest  on  outlay  while  building,  $180. 
Total  Cost  of  House,  exclusive  of  land,  $9,flS6. 

*  ■  tm-Qm      — —m 

Mouse  ISnilcling  Qaestions.— Numer- 
ous recent  inquiries  about  constructing  wash-trays, 
plumbing  work,  tanks,  etc.,  are  necessarily  delayed  to  a  fu- 
ture number,  for  want  of  room,  and  to  prepare  engravings. 

Slaecp  in.  Colorado.— Mr.  Daniel  Witter, 
the  United  States  Assessor  at  Denver,  sends  ns  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance :  "  I  will  furnish  some  items  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
owned  by  Mr.  Crowell,  numbering  a  little  over  one  "thou- 
sand, of  the  breed  called  the  Iowa  Stock  sheep.  Their 
clip  last  season  was  within  a  trifle  of  41bs.  per  fleece,  av- 
erage, after  washing.  Their  increase  per  annum,  Mr. 
Crowell  informs  me,  is  90  per  cent,  and  to-day,  of  his 
stock,  there  are  eight  hundred  fit  for  the  butcher's  stall. 
Many  of  these  sheep  when  driven  here  were  afflicted  with 
foot-rot,  and  other  diseases  that  are  common  in  the 
States,  but  they  rapidly  recovered  in  this  climate,  and 
now  no  sign  of  disease  exists  among  them.  Mr.  C.  says 
this  soil  and  climate  is  a  certain  and  speedy  cure  for  foot- 
rot.  The  dry  earth  and  alkali  that  exist  on  the  surface 
seem  to  be  the  natural  remedy.  The  pure  water,  excel- 
lent climate  and  nutritious  grasses  are  the  great  mutton 
and  wool  producing  secrets.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Arkansas  valley  of  Colorado  will  contain  mil- 
lions of  the  finest  sheep  in  the  world." 

Harris  on  tJie  IMS'- — 2ffr.  Joseph  Harris, 
of  Rochester,  has  long  been  a  raiser  of  thorough-bred 
pigs,  and  has  experimented  largely  in  crossing  these  ani- 
mals on  the  conftnon  swine  of  the  country.  Mr.  H.  now 
presents,  iu  a  neat  volume  of  a  little  over  200  pages,  an 
excellent  manual  upon  the  subject.  The  various  foreign 
breeds  are  described  and  their  qualities  discussed,  as  are 
those  breeds  which  are  considered  to  be  purely  Ameri- 
can. The  principles  of  breeding,  the  care  of  young  pigs, 
feeding,  fattening,  the  construction  of  piggeries,  and 
other  pertinent  matters  arc  treated  with  satisfactory  full- 
ness. The  work  is  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings 
of  the  different  breeds,  plans  of  houses,  troughs,  etc. 
We  have  heretofore,  iu  this  department  of  agricultural 
literature,  been  mainly  dependent  upon  reprints  of 
foreign  works,  and  we  arc  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a 
work  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
farmer  and  breeder.  Published  at  this  office.  Price, 
$1.50,  post-paid. 

Bad  Smelling  Cisterns.— Mrs.  "R.B. 
J.,'1  Delaware. — The  bad  odor  does  not  arise  from  the 
cement,  but  from  the  organic  substances  washed  into  tho 
cistern  from  the  roof.  The  remedy  is  to  clean  the  cis- 
tern and  wash  it  out,  and  then  to  have  all  the  water  that 
flows  into  it  filtered.  For  the  present  a  filter  maybe 
prepared  thus  :  Take  a  keg  holding  half  a  barrel  or  more, 
put  in  Cinches  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  upon  this  4  inches 
of  sand,  then  several  inches  of  freshly  heated  charcoal, 
pounded  small,  with  the  dust  blown  out,  to  be  covered 
with  4  inches  of  sand  and  G  of  gravel.  The  water  is 
poured  in  at  the  top  and  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  as 
wanted.  A  coarse  bag,  filled  (while  wet)  with  hot  char- 
coal broken  up  somewhat,  and  suspended  over  a  cistern  or 
well,  will  often  destroy  bad  odors  and  flavors  in  the  water. 

ImproTinjEf  Hog;$. — "P.  P.,"  Ivuma,  III. — 
You  cannot  do  better  than  to  use  a  thorough-bred  Essex 
or  Berkshire  on  your  large,  grade  Chester  County  sows. 
It  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  pork  and  give  more  for 
the  food  consumed. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Raise  Cattle?— B.  L. 

Tudor,  Ontario,  asks  if  it  will  pay  to  raise  cattle  when 
tney  sell  at  from  3c.  to  6c.  per  lb.  in  gold— oats  Belling 
for  30c.  per  bushel  and  hay  $S  per  ton,  and  other  things  in 
proportion,  with  good  pasture  in  summer  ? M  It  will  pay 
better  than  raising  oats  and  hay  and  setting  them  at  these 
prices.  But  be  careful  to  get  cattle  that  will  sell  at  6c, 
instead  of  3c.  per  lb. 

What  are  tlie  Best  Roots  to  Raise 

for  illilcti  Cows  '—Parsnips  and  mangel  wurzels.  For 
feeding  late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  nothing  is  supe- 
rior to  cabbages.  But  the  cows  should  have  bran  and 
meal,  and  hay.  corn-stalks  or  straw  in  addition.  In  this 
climate  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  root  crops  and  cab- 
bage? for  cows  unless  we  adopt  high  breeding. 
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Elfo^v  to  Manage  a  Farsaa  of  Seven 

Acres. — A  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  hitherto  been  a  mechanic,  has 
bought  seven  acres  of  land  that  have  been  in  grass  and 
not  plowed  for  20  years.  lie  wants  to  raise  small  fruits, 
to  keep  two  cows,  arid  proposes  to  raise  cabbages,  etc.,  to 
feud  them  on.  He  has  had  "no  experience  in  working 
the  soil,  and  has  to  depend  on  books  and  papers  for  in- 
formation.'1 We  would  not  discourage  him,  but  he 
must  not  expect  to  obtain  large  crops  the  first  season. 
His  first  aim  should  be  to  get  the  land  underd rained, 
clean  and  rich.  Buy  clover  hay  and  bran  for  the  cows. 
This  will  make  good  milk  and  rich  manure.  Compost 
this  manure  and  any  other  material  than  can  be  obtained, 
with  bone-dust.  In  the  meantime  break  up  a  portion  of 
the  grass  land,  and  plow  it  and  work  it  two  or  three 
times,  and  next  spring  put  on  the  manure  at  the  rate  of 
20  tons  per  acre,  and  plow  it  in  and  harrow  thoroughly. 
The  land  will  then  be  ready  for  anything.  For  cabbages 
use  about  300  lbs.  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre.  Keep 
the-  land  constantly  stirred,  and  a  good  crop  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  probabilities  arc,  however,  that  the  cab- 
bages will  be  worth  more  to  sell  than  to  feed  out.  If  so, 
sell  them  and  buy  clover  hay,  bran,  oil-cake,  etc.,  for  the 
cows.  It  must  bo  your  constant  aim  to  make  rich  ma- 
nure. Ton  can  do  nothing  on  a  small  farm  without  it. 
"With  it,  and  clean  culture,  you  can  do  everything. 

Sap  Spouts. — "M.,"  Cambridge,  O.,  saj-s : 
""We  have  been  interested  in  Ml'.  Chamberlain's  articles 
on  sugar  making,  published  iu  the  Agriculturist,  but 
think  him  behind  the  timssin  using  the  wooden  spout, 
though  I  see  he  is  going  to  try  the  mctalic  ones.  He  can 
get  all  the  wooden  ones  he  wants  among  the  farmers  here, 
for  carrying  them  off.  "We  use  the  tin  ones  here  almost 
exclusively.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  sour,  the  sap  all 
running  out.  Sap  will  start  quicker  and  trees  keep  fresh 
longer.  Many  do  not  cut  the  trees  over,  the  entire  sea- 
son. Besides,  they  arc  not  bulky,  only  2J4  inches  in 
leagth,  and  one  can  carry  cnowgh  to  tap  a  large  bush  in  a 
common  pail.  They  have  worked  their  way  against  strong 
prejudice,  until  now  nearly  all  iu  this  section  use  them.11 


Essex  Pigs. 


The  Essex  is  the  largest  of  the  small  breed  of  pigs- 
larger  than  the  small  Yorkshire,  or  Suffolk,  or  small 
Berkshire.  It  is,  iu  fact,  what  is  now  known  in  England 
as  a  medium  or  middle  breed.  At  twelve  or  fourteen 
months  old,  we  have  had  them  dress  over  400  lbs.  They 
are  entirely  black,  but  when  dressed  are  as  white  as  the 
whitest.  Their  flesh  is  remarkably  firm,  aud  the  lard  of 
the  best  quality.  They  have  small  bones,  small  upright 
cars,  short  snout,  good  cheek  aud  shoulders,  square 
bodies,  short  legs,  and  capital  hams.  They  are  remark- 
ably compact,  aud  appear  much  smaller  than  they  really 
are.  They  arc  the  quietest  and  most  gentle  of  all  pigs  ; 
are  good  breeders,  and  mothers.  But  their  crowning 
excellence  is  their  purity  of  breed— aud,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  impress  their  good  qualities  with  great  force 
on  any  common  sows  with  which  they  may  be  crossed. 

They  will  improve  any  breed  with  which  they  are 
crossed.  We  have  crossed  them  with  the  large  Berk- 
shires,  with  perhaps  a  slight  reduction  in  size,  but  with 
a  marked  improvement  in  form,  fattening  qualities  and 
early  maturity.  Crossed  with  a  large,  coarse,  Chester 
"White  sow,  we  get  pigs  either  all  black  or  black-and- 
white.  For  large,  common  pigs  to  be  kept  until  they 
are  a  year  or  eighteen  months  old,  this  cross  is  admira- 
ble. For  smaller  pigs,  with  less  bone  and  offal,  and  that 
will  fat  at  nine  months  or  a  year  old,  another  cross  with 
the  Essex  is  desirable.  A  third  cross  would  give  pigs 
almost  as  fine-boned  as  the  pure  Essex.  Such  pigs  can 
be  fattened  at  four  or  five  months  old,  and  afford  the 
choicest  and  most  delicate  of  fresh  pork— an  article  as 
yet  almost  unknown  iu  our  general  markets,  but  which, 
when  once  known,  is  sure  to  command  good  prices. 

From  the  smallness  of  offal  and  exceedingly  quiet  dis- 
position, the  Essex  arc  easy  keepers.  They  are  good 
graziers.  "We  know  of  no  breed  superior  to  them  in  this 
respect.  With  the  run  of  a  good  clover  pasture,  well- 
wintered  grade  or  thorough-bred  Essex  pigs  will  keep 
iu  fine  growing  condition  all  summer,  and  if  allowed  in 
such  a  pasture,  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  each  per  day, 
with  access  to  fresh  water,  will  grow  very  rapidly,  aud 
be;  at  all  times  ready  for  the  bntcher.  This  is  the  cheap- 
est way  of  making  pork.  For  the  mere  purpose  of  mak- 
ing pork  we  would  not  recommend  the  thorough-bred 
Essex.  They  are  too  fine  and  delicate.  Their  great  value 
consists  iu  their  capacity  of  improving  any  of  the  large, 
coarse  breeds,  or  iu  fact,  any  kind  of  common  pigs.  For 
this  purpose  they  must  be  hx^dpure.  "What  a  farmer  needs 
to  improve  his  stock  is  tJu)rougli-bred  males.  And  in  pigs 
there  is  no  breed  more  thoroughly  established  than  the 
Essex.  Engravings  of  some  excellent  specimens  of  this 
breed  arc    given  upon  the  first  page  of   this  number. 


Tobacco  Culture. 

There  is  no  crop  that  can  be  raised  upon  the  farm  with 
only  farm  hands  and  appliances  that  is  more  profitable 
than  tobacco.  Every  year  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
profits  gained  by  experienced  cultivators  leads  novices  to 
attempt  aud  fail.  Every  year  there  are  many  farmers  who 
over-estimate  their  ability  to  take  care  of  the  crop  they 
prepare  for  and  plant,  aud  hence  meet  with  loss.  No 
inexperienced  person  should  attempt  to  raise  a  large 
patch,  and  whoever  raises  it  should  regard  the  crop  sec- 
ond to  none,  but  always  attend  to  it,  even  if  others  suf- 
fer. A  good  crop  is  2,009  lbs.  per  acre ;  this,  at  25c.  per 
lb.,  would  bring  in  $500  per  acre.  "Were  §200  per  acre 
sacredly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  manure,  and  the  to- 
bacco cultivated  two,  and  never  more  than  three  years  on 
the  same  ground,  and  made  to  take  its  place  in  a  regular 
rotation,  we  have  no  doubt  this  exhausting  and  labor- 
taxing  crop  would  be  a  very  beneficial  one  to  both 
farms  and  purses  in  sections  favorable  to  its  growth. 

Tobacco  Seed-Seds. — TIig  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground.  A  warm  spot  with  a  southern  exposure, 
often  with  a  fence  or  building  upon  the  north,  is  selected, 
the  soil  beiug  a  fine,  deep,  garden  loam,  rich  and  mellow. 
One  square  rod  of  seed-bed  furnishes,  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  many  more  than  enough  plants  for  an 
acre.  A  heavy  coating  of  well  rotted  hog-pen  or  other 
manure  is  applied  and  forked  under,  leaving  a  rough  sur- 
face; npou  this  straw  and  brush,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches 
or  so,  trro-  spread  and  set  on  fire,  provided  the  land  is  not 
dangerously  near  some  building.  This  kills  the  weed- 
seeds  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  leaves  a  coat- 
ing of  ashes  upon  the  surface,  which  may  then  be  raked 
smooth,  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south.  If  the  nights 
are  frosty  and  the  weather  unfavorable,  the  ground  may 
be  left  rough  awhile,  and  it  is  often  worth  while  to  apply 
a  dressing  of  guano  or  a  superphosphate  before  finishing 
off  the  bed.  The  best  way  to  apply  guano  is  in  solution, 
and  barn-yard  liquor  is  equally  good.  Liquid  manure  may 
be  put  on  very  strong  before  or  when  the  seeds  are  sown, 
but  not  after  tbey  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is 
warm,  roll  the  bed  and  rake  it  over.  Mix  one  table-spoon- 
ful of  seed  with  a  quart  of  fine  sifted  soil  for  each  rod, 
rubbing  the  whole  through  the  hands,  and  sifting  it,  again 
and  again  ;  divide  it  in  two  or  three  parts,  and  sow  each 
over  the  whole  bed  broadcast,  and  then  roll  it,  or  pat  it 
over  with  a  board  or  a  snow  shovel.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry,  water  it.with  a  sprinkler.  The  seeds  start  slowly 
and  irrcgularl}*,  and  may  be  encouraged  by  occasional 
watering  with  dilute  manure  water.  The  young  plants  are 
often  attacked  by  a  little  black  fly,  which  is  driven  off  by 
occasionally  sifting  wood-ashes  lightly  over  them.  The 
best  seed  for  the  Northern  States  is  doubtless  that  of  the 
Connecticut  Seed-leaf  variety.  Before  the  seeds  comenp, 
all  weeds  that  show  themselves  should  be  pulled.  A  bed  4 
feet  wide  and  66  feet  long  contains  one  square  rod  of 
laud.  If  several  acres  are  to  be  planted  to  tobacco,  it 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  calculate  that  three  beds  would 
supply  plenty  of  plants  for  four  or  five  acres,  and  sow 
them  at  intervals  of  a  week  apart,  that  one  or  the  other 
might  escape  unfavorable  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

Tiic  Relations  of  Tobacco  to   tlie  Soil.— 

The  repeated  analyses  of  tobacco,  and  of  the  grains  of 
wheat,  corn  aud  other  crops,  demonstrate  that  iu  culti- 
vating it  for  market  we  remove  as  much  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil  with  one  good  crop,  as  would  be  removed 
by  a  dozen  or  fifteen  crops  of  our  ordinary  grains.  As  an 
offset  to  this  fact  we  have  another,  viz:  The  actual 
amount  of  manure  added  to  the  soil  to  insure  a  fine  crop 
of  tobacco  is  not  more  than  twice  as  much  as  would  be 
required  to  produce  first-rate  crops  of  wheat  or  corn;  and 
with  this  application,  good  crops  of  "  the  weed"  are  taken 
year  after  year.  Two  things  are  certain— 1st.  The  manure 
supplies  directly  but  a  portion  of  the  constituents  of  the 
tobacco  ash  ;  2d.  Those  which  arc  lacking  are  snpplied 
by  the  soil,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  manure,  by  water, 
by  the  air  aud  by  tillage,  by  all  of  which,  these  anti-con- 
stituents are  brotfght  into  an  available  condition.  "When 
the  soil  ceases  to  yield  those  constituents  (particularly 
potash)  which  ordinary  manure  does  not  supply  insuffi- 
cient quantity,  the  tobacco  crop  will  inevitably  fall  off. 
In  some  soils  this  comes  after  a  few  years ;  but  by  jndi- 
cious  rest  and  cropping  with  other  plants,  and  proper  ma- 
nuring, tobacco  culture  will  again  be  profitable. 

Wliat  Crops    Slaould  Follow   Tobacco  ?— 

t:L.  A.  C.  " — Tobacco  leaves  the  land  in  admirable  condi- 
tion for  a  crop  of  wheat,  to  be  followed  by  grass,  which 
will  do  well  for  several  years.  Almost  any  of  our  com- 
mon crops  will  do  well  after  tobacco.  Hoots  find  potash 
enough.  Potatoes,  if  planted  on  good  tobacco  land,  which 
has  not  been  over-cropped,  even  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, will  usually  indicate  no  lack  of  this  substance, 
though  peculiarly  sensitive  to  its  absence.  Ruta-bagas 
(Swedes)  are  favored  by  the  amouut  of  the  phosphates 


left  as  a  residuum  in  old  tobacco  laud,  and  these,  it  is 
well  known,  arc  peculiarly  advantageous  to  all  the  turnip 
family.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  cabbages  arc  fre- 
quently cultivated  after  tobacco  with  good  success. 


Norway  sicid.  other  Oats. — Some  time 
ago  we  asked  for  the  experience  of  our  readers  who  had 
tried  the  Norway  oats.  We  condense  the  statements  re- 
ceived, but  neither  color  nor  qualify  them : 

Luther  Bailey.  Jewctt,  X.  T. — Sowed  1  bushel  6  quarts ; 
harvested  60  bushels,  and  thinks  he  can  raise  100  bushels. 

John  Baxter,  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y. — Bought  of  Jones  & 
Clark  half  a  bushel,  which  cost  $S:  "found  them  the 
most  disgracefully,  dirty  seed  ever  vended."  Sowed  on  the 
best  land  he  had,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  ^Horsemane" 
oats,  which  he  could  have  bought  for  60c.  per  bu.  at  home. 

John  J.  Horton,  of  White  Plains.  N.  Y.— Sowed  late 
and  on  inferior  land;  they  grew  well,  5  feet  high,  with 
heavy  heads ;  were  the  best  he  ever  raised.  After  they 
were  ripe  they  were  not  lodged  by  two  heavy  storms. 

ClarkL. Horton,  Covcntryvillc,  N.T. — Sowed  15  lbs.; 
harvested  19  bushels  by  measure  (23  by  weight),  weighed 
nearly 39 lbs.  per  bushel;  grew  to  5  or  6  feet  high  ;  land 
rich.    A  terrific  storm  prostrated  them. 

C.  C.  Phelps,  Vernon,  N.  Y—  Seed  of  Hcffron ;  oats 
stood  5 to  6  feet  high;  did  uot  lodge  ;  were  cut  bywiro 
worms  ;  yielded  S4  bushels  per  acre. 

Addison  Ely,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. — Seed,  from  Jones  & 
Clark,  very  light;  sowed  on  good  ground;  yield,  very  poor. 

John  K.  Busteed,  Union,  N.  Y, — Tried  Surprise,  Nor- 
way, "White  Norway  and  Swedish,  and  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  Surprise  forcarliness  and  weight  per  bushel. 

Win.  M.  Blakewell,  no  Post-Officc.  probably  in  Pennsyl 
vania — Sowed  1  bushel  black  oats,  which  weighed  42  lbs.  ; 
sowed  on  fair  land  with  175  lbs.  of  gunno  ;  harvested  1G 
bushels  weighing  2S  lbs.  per  bn.  The  color  changed  from 
black  to  gray-and-white  ;  greatly  inferior  to  common  oats. 

John  T.  Bramhall,  Falls  Church,  Ya.— Sowed,  rather 
late,  -i  quarts  clean  seed,  which  weighed  37  lbs.  to  the 
bushel ;  harvested  33-4  bushels  weighing  25l«  lbs.  per  bu.; 
grew  tall,  and  lodged  when  nearly  ripe.  Thinks  "the  Nor- 
way a  first-class  oat,  but  not  all  that  was  claimed  for  it." 

Edward  J.  Ivy,  Hampton,  Ya. — Bought  1  quart  of  seed  ; 
got  75  qts.,  and  left  5  or  6  in  the  straw.  Says  they  will 
yield  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  oat  he  ever  saw. 

James  E.  Blake,  Granville,  HI. — Says  he  never  saw 
their  equal ;  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  straw  as  fodder. 

K.  F.  Brumfield,  Kirkmansville,  Ky. — Bought  1  quart, 
which  came  torn  open  and  one-third  gone  ;  sowed  on  100 
yards  of  low  land:  they  were  hurt  by  being  flooded  and 
by  the  drought,  yet  he  gathered  3  pecks  which  he  '^would 
not  part  with  for  anything  in  reason." 

J.  "W.  Speering,  Humboldt,  Kan. — Sowed  1  bushel  and 
2  lbs.,  and  estimates  his  crop  at  100  bushels.  Says,  "Thoy 
are  far  superior  to  any  oats  I  ever  saw." 

Wm.  "Woodford,  Fremont,  O. — Writes,  he  sowed  half  a 
bushel  Norway  oats ;  grew  about  6  feet  high,  and  yielded 
25  bushels— more  than  twice  as  much  as  common  oats. 

Philip  C.  Tnssing,  Winchester,  O.— Sowed  13,4  lbs. 
the  16th  of  April,  and  thrashed  30  bushels  from  the  same. 

Horace  J.  Taylor,  Claridon,  O. — Raised  from  1  seed 
5,155  seeds  on  21  heads  ;  the  largest  head  had  406  seeds, 
the  smallest  134;  4  husks  contained  3  seeds  each.  They 
stood  straight,  about  5  feet  high;  straw  very  large." 

C.  J.  Dietrich,  Grand  Rapids, Mich. — "Drilled  in,  on 
rather  heavy  soil,  32  lbs.  on  jnst  one  acre.  A  tremendous 
dashing  rain  packed  the  ground  so  hard  that  not  more 
than  half  the  seed  came  up  ;  yet  from  what  came  up  I  har- 
vested about  60  bnshels  of  oats,  that  weighed  40  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  Straw,  4  to  5  feet  high,  large  and  stiff;  none 
lodged ;  heads  were  very  long  and  full.  Surprise  oats,  in 
the  same  field,  with  same  treatment,  yielded  only  40  bnsh- 
els to  the  acre,  and  weighed  40  lbs.  to"  the  bushel.  The 
Surprise  is  much  the  prettier  oat,  but  the  Norway  beats 
them  to  death  in  yield." 

H.  Lorcntgen  riports  that  G^u.  Israel  Garrard,  of 
Frontenac,  Minn.,  drilled  S  acres  with  1  bushel  and  % 
peck  to  the  acre — (land,  a  hlack  loamy  soil,  broke  two 
years  a_go,  and  had  last  year  a  crop  of  wheat  on  it).  The 
yield  was  a  little  over  960  bushels,  making  120  to  the  acre. 

J.  E.  Davis,  South  Bend,  Iud. — Purchased  2  quarts  of 
Norway  oats  from  Jones  &  Clark;  sowed  on  light  soil; 
yield,  230  lbs.,  aud  S  or  10  small  sheaves  of  common  oats. 

Daniel  Noble,  Bell  Plain,  Wis.— Sowed  1  bu.  on  a 
piece  of  poor  timothy  sod,  freshly  broken  up;  yield, 
91  bn. ;  weighed  41  lbs.  They  had  been  twice  broken 
into  by  hogs,  and  badly  trampled ;  grain  thick,  like 
barley ;   one  stool  had  19  heads  with  4,341  grains. 

"WSiitfc  Norway. — E.  M.  Angle,  Hcrriek, 
Pa.— Sends  a  sample.  (We  know  no  such  oats.)  He 
says  they  yield  extremely  well,  from  120  to  150  bushels 
pcracrc,  and  weigh  45  to  50  lbs.  per  bushel. 

"SVSaite  Sclioiuen  Oats.— Wm.  W.  Homer,  of  Mey- 
ers' Mills,  Pa.,  sowed  1  pint  of  White  Schonen  Cats,  im- 
ported from  Hamburg.  Yield  4  bushels.  He  sowed,  also, 
1  pint  of  the  Norway  oats,  and  it  yielded  2|£  bushels. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers— Ho.  4. 


I  am  now  preparing  nine  acres  and  a  half  for 
corn— being  one-sixth  of_the  arable  portion  of 
the  farm.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  com- 
paring the  effect  of  two  or  .three  different  condi- 
tions of  preparation  of  the  land.  The  soil  is 
heavy,  and  before  draining  was  excessively  wet, 
although  lying  over  the  crown  of  a  high  ridge 
with  slope  enough  to  make  draining  easy. 

About  one-half  of  the  land  was  seeded  down 
in  1807,  and  is  still  in  grass  ;  one-third  was  in 
corn  in  '67,  in  roots  (very  poor  crop)  in  1S68  and 
produced,  'with  heavy  manuring,  a  very  fine 
crop  of  corn  fodder  in  1869;  one-sixth  produced 
a  poor  crop  of  hay  in  1868  and  a  very  good  crop 
of  soiling  rye  in  1869.  Of  the  grass  portion,  a 
small  piece  that  was  manured  in  September  was 
plowed  up  in  October,  being  a  strip  about  20 
feet  wide  across  the  field,  with  grass,  manured 
at  the  same  time,  on  each  side  of  it.  The  ma- 
nuring is  being  done  at  intervals,  by  strips 
from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  will 
not  be  finished  before  April.  The  plowing  (ex- 
cept the  small  strip  of  grass  laud  plowed  last 
fall)  will  all  be  done  immediately  before  plant- 
ing, and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  land 
will  be  uniform,  while  its  condition  when  I  took 
the  place  was  about  identical.  The  result  will 
show  a  comparison  between  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 

1.  Grass  land,  top-dressed  early  in  the  fall, 
and  left  untouched  until  May. 

2.  The  same  land,  plowed  in  the  fall,  the  ma- 
nure being  turned  under  with  the  sod  a  month 
after  its  application — heavy  rains  having  fallen 
in  the  meantime. 

S.  Land  that  has  produced  a  heavy  growth  of 
rye,  been  twice  plowed  after  harvest,  manured 
in  the  winter  and   plowed  again  in  the  spring. 

4.  Land  (which  before  produced  corn  fodder) 
in  perfect  tilth,  very  heavily  manured,  plowed 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  heavily  manured 
again  in  March  and  plowed  in  May. 

5.  Grass  land  manured  at  various  times  be- 
tween September  and  March. 

The  most  important  comparison  will  be  be- 
tween Nos.  1  and  4.  The  first  will  probably 
have  a  heavy  spring  growth  to  turn  under;  the 
last  will  have  had  more  thorough  cultivation  and 
exposure  in  the  rough  furrow  during  a  very 
freezing  and  thawing  winter.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  make  any  reasonable  prophecy  of  the 
results,  but  I  shall  watch  the  experiment  close]}-, 
and  report  the  different  results.  If  other  farm- 
ers would  make  similar  experiments,  the  va- 
rious results  in  different  soils  and  climates 
would  furnish  a  foundation  from  which  some 
valuable  conclusions  might  be  drawn. 

One  of  my  early  ventures  was  to  purchase  a 
thorough-bred  stallion,  son  of  the  old  race-horse 
"  Wagner,"  and  of  "Fanny  King"  (a  daughter 
of  imported  "Glencoe").  I  had  three  farm 
mares  to  breed  from,  and  could  hear  of  but  one 
thorough-bred  stallion  in  the  State.  To  send  the 
three  mares  to  this  horse  would  cost,  for  service 
alone,  $300.  So  I  bought  "Dallas."  He  com- 
bines more  fully,  than  any  other  horse  I  have 
seen  since  "Hero's"  time,  the  qualities  of  good 
temper,  good  form,  good  bone  and  good  blood, 
which  are  most  desirable  in  a  sire.  Hoping  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  my  neighbors,  I  fixed 
the  price  of  his  service  at  $25 — to  insure.  I 
counted  without  my  host ;  for  my  neighbors  con- 
tinued to  send  their  mares,  at  §3  a  leap,  to  a 
cold-blooded  trotter.  Dallas  has  received  a  fi-w 
mares  from    a   distance,  and   a   few   from  1  he 


neighborhood.  Although  at  the  price  fixed  I 
have  received  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  him, 
I  feel  full}'  compensated  by  the  two  mare  colts, 
now  one}-ear  old,  that  I  have  in  my  stable,  (one 
mare  produced  a  dead  foal)  and  I  think  that  they 
are  enough  finer  than  my  neighbors'  colts  to 
convince  them  of  the  economy  of  breeding  only 
to  a  thorough-bred  sire.  My  own  mares  are  to 
foal  again  this  spring,  and  I  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  a  stock  that  will  be  cheap  at  its  cost. 


Mr.  Edward  Curran  of  Utica,  asks  whether  a 
Jersey  bull  would  be  the  best  stock  getter  for 
the  milk  and  cheese  dairies  in  his  section.  By 
no  means.  The  Jersey  blood  is  valuable,  main- 
ly, because  a  large  quantity'  of  milk,  and  a 
proportional  production  of  casein,  have,  m  this 
breed,  been  subordinated  to  the  production  of 
cream  and  butter.  A  Jersey  bull  would  impart 
to  the  stock  of  a  cheese,,  farm,  a  quality  that 
would  be  little  prized,  and  would  probably  les- 
sen the  value  of  the  stock  for  the  manufacture 
of  common  cheese.  If  you  want  a  sure  annual 
average  of  over  200  lbs.  of  butter  from  moderate 
feeding,  the  nearer  you  get  to  having  a  herd  of 
pure  Jerseys,  the  more  likely  you  will  be  to  se- 
cure your  objeet,and  the  farther  you  will  get  from 
a  great  flow  of  milk,  and  a  great  yield  of  cheese. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  asking  how  they  can  get  ray 
high  prices  for  butter.  The  question  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer.  It  depends  much  on  the 
nearness  of  a  good  market,  that  is,  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  extra 
qualit}" ;  but  it  depends  still  more  on  the  extra 
quality  itself.  The  cows  must  be  good,  the  feed 
must  be  good  and  regularly  given,  and  above 
all,  the  dairy  maid's  part  of  the  work  must  be 
thorough  and  untiring  from  the  time  the  milk  is 
brought  into  the  house  until  the  butter  is  sent 
out  of  it.  The  essential  qualities  of  good  butter 
are,  that  it  should  be  worked  to  a  firm,  waxy 
texture ;  perfectly  dry,  of  good  color,  and  but 
very  slightly  salted.  It  should  be  put  up  in 
neatly  printed  lumps,  and  as  it  goes  to  market 
each  lump  should  be  surrounded  witli  a  piece  of 
damp  muslin.  The  most  that  can  be  said  as  to 
flavor  is  that  there  should  be  no  objectionable 
taste,  such  as  that  of  turnips  or  oil-meal. 

If  any  one  of  these  points  is  more  important 
than  another,  it  is  the  question  of  color — for 
most  people  taste  with  their  eyes  rather  than 
with  their  palates.  No  butter,  no  matter  how 
good,  will  fetch  a  high  price  unless  it  have  a 
high  color.  In  summer  there  is  no  difficulty, 
but  in  the  winter  season  butter  is  uliite.  I  have 
a  herd  of  pure  Jersey  cattle,  the  yellow  pigment 
peculiar  to  whose  organization  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  study.  I  have  fed  them  on 
rowen  hay,  on  turnips,  on  beets,  on  corn-meal, 
on  everything,  in  short,  that  they  would  eat  that 
is  supposed  to  contain  coloring  matter,  and  I 
have  never  yet  had  in  winter  (from  a  dozen 
cows)  a  single  pat  of  butter  that  was  naturally 
more  yellow  than  "cream-laid"  paper.  During 
the  first  winter  of  my  operations,  Mr.  Tyler  sent 
me  from  Philadelphia  a  pound-print  of  pecu- 
culiarly  deep-colored  butter,  to  encourage  me. 
He  said  its  color  was  due  solely  to  the  corn- 
meal  on  which  the  cows  were  plentifully  fed. 
He  sent  me  the  name  of  the  maker  and  I  visited 
him  the  next  June.  He  told  me,  very  frankly, 
that  he  used  annatto  the  year  around,  so  that  his 
customers  should  not  miss  the  summer  color 
when  he  was  obliged  to  use  it  in  winter.  The 
manner  of  coloring  is  important.  I  have  tried 
various  recipes,   including  carrot    juice  in  the 


churn,  nnd  I  think  that  nothing  equals  pure  an- 
natto, or  rather  the  solid  extract  of   annatto. 

"With  Jersey  cows,  and  I  think  with  any  oth- 
ers, while  fed  on  succulent  grass  or  corn  fodder, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  color  during  the  summer 
season,  but  as  soon  as  the  color  begins  to  pale  in 
the  autumn,  a  very  little  annatto  should  be 
added,  the  quantity  being  increased  at  each 
churning  uutil  the  artificial  has  entirely  sup- 
planted the  natural  tint. 

Annatto  has  another  effect  besides  giving  the 
color.  It  is  a  strong  flavoring  substance,  and  in 
countries  where  it  grows  it  is  much  used  in 
cooking  on  account  of  both  its  aromatic  and 
its  chromatic  quality.  In  the  dairy,  it  not  only 
improves  the  looks  of  butter  and  cheese,  but 
imparts  a  flavor  that  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
"sweet  vernal  grass"  taste  than  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  in  any  other  wajr.  The  ordinary  annatto 
of  commerce  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
adulterations,  but  the  pure  dry  extract  (anuatto- 
ine)  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

The  use  of  annatto  is  very  simple  and  easy. 
The  darker  extract  being  used,  (there  are  two 
kinds)  about  ll|,  grains  should  be  weighed  out 
for  each  pound  of  butter  to  be  made.  This 
should  be  dissolved  over  night  in  boiling  hot 
water,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  In  the  morn- 
ing it  should  be  strained  into  the  churn  through 
a  piece  of  fins  cambric.  The  color  given  to  the 
butter  is  not  precisely  that  of  summer,  having  a 
somewhat  more  reddish  cast,  but  it  is  very  rich, 
and  the  product  is  in  every  way  improved  by 
the  application.  Even  for  shipping  to  distant 
markets,  the  extra  care  above  recommended  will 
be  amply  repaid.  There  are  dozens  of  buyers 
in  New  York  City  who  are  seeking  for  butter  of 
extra  quality  for  their  retail  trade,  who  would 
gladly  pay  even  50  per  cent  above  the  market 
price  if  they  could  be  sure  of  a  regular  supply, 
no  matter  how  small ;  and  they  will  soon  scent 
out  a  fancy  brand. 

After  experimenting  with  various  patented 
butter-workers,  I  have  got  one  up  on  my  own 
account  after  a  model  that  I  saw  in  use  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  like  it  better  than  any  of  the 
more  complicated  devices.  It  is  simply  a  white 
oak  table,  two  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide, 
made  of  very  heavy  stuff,  so  as  to  stand  firmly, 
one  side  being  one  inch  lower  than  the  other, 
with  a  groove  along  the  lower  edge  to  lead  the 
buttermilk  to  one  corner,  from  which  it  drips 
into  a  pail.  The  butter  is  laid  on  tins  table  and 
worked  with  a  blunt-edged  white  oak  knife  12 
inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  with  a  projection 
6  inches  long  at  each  end,  for  handles.  The 
whole  is  made  of  3[i  inch  stuff,  worked  thinner 
at  the  edges.  The  handles  are  two  inches  wide 
with  rounded  edges.  With  this  apparatus  the 
butter  is  worked  out  into  a  flat  mass,  wiped  dry 
with  a  cloth  containing  a  damp  sponge,  then 
cut  crosswise  and  wiped  again;  then  rolled  to- 
gether and  re-worked — and  so  on  until  it  is 
ready  to  receive  the  salt,  which  is  worked  iu 
with  the  same  implement. 

My  German  dairy  woman  has  taught  me  one 
wrinkle  that  ma}- be  new  toothers.  When  the 
butter  has  been  thoroughly  worked  and  is  spread 
out  thin  upon  the  table,  a  knife  is  drawn  through 
it  from  end  to  end  at  intervals  of  an  inch,  and 
then  drawn  through  crosswise,  so  as  to  cut  the 
whole  mass  into  small  square  sections.  It  is 
then  rolled  together,  flattened  out  and  cut 
again — and  again.  Every  cow  hair  iu  the  but- 
ter that  comes  in  contact  with  the  knife  is  drawn 
out  by  it.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  or 
three  hairs  taken  from  one  churning,  (and  it  is  a 
mystery  how  Ihev  came  there)  hut  with  the  ut- 
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most  care  that  can  be  given  fine  hairs  will  some- 
times pass  through  the  strainer,  and  one  of  these 
in  a  pat  of  butter  might  cost  a  first-rate  customer. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— No.  4. 

— • — ■ 

It  will  be  understood,  that  in  the  hints  for  the 
feeding  of  the  colt  from  the  time  of  his  concep- 
tion until  he  is  a  year  old,  I  have  had  in  view,  not 
the  average  colt  of  the  breeding  farm,bnt  a  special 
animal  that  is  intended  for  the  personal  service 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  for  probably  20 
years;  an  animal  sprung  from  a  noble  sire  and 
capable  of  a  far  higher  development  than  the 
average  work  horse  of  the  country; — not  bred 
for  sale,  but  expected  to  pay  for  extra  care,  extra 
food,  and  extra  thought,  by  a  long  life  of  willing 
and  efficient  service.  With  such  au  animal,  the 
question  of  education  is  hardly  less  important 
than  that  of  food,  for  we  not  only  want  strength 
and  vigor,  but  the  courage  and  intelligence  with- 
out which,  strength  and  vigor  will  lose  half  their 
usefulness,  and  become  a  source  of  danger. 

The  horse  that  we  have  under  consideration 
is  to  be  the  companion  of  our  children,  a  helper 
in  our  labors,  and  a  willing  servant  of  our 
"  women  folks."  These  relations  require  that 
he  should  be  docile,  tractable,  willing  and  good 
tempered,  and  the  preparation  for  all  these  is 
best  commenced  when  he  is  not  more  than  a 
month  old. 

He  should,  even  at  this  early  age,  become  ac- 
customed to  the  caresses  of  old  and  j-oung. 
By  the  time  he  is  six  weeks  old,  a  light  halter 
may  be  put  on  his  head,  and  after  he  gets  used 
to  this,  a  leading-strap  may  be  buckled  into  it, 
and  he  may  be  very  genlly  coaxed  to  follow  a 
man  who  leads  his  mother  at  the  same  time.  If 
he  is  disposed  to  pull  back,  he  must  be  taught, 
then  and  there,  that  this  is  no  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Don't  try  to  pull  him  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  stand  as  firm  as  a  rock  until  he 
gives  up  pulling  and  slackens  the  rein  of  his 
own  accord.  Then  fondle  him  and  induce  him 
to  step  forward  if  possible.  Perfect  good  tem- 
per and  indomitable  patience  at  this  lesson  will 
be  worth  more  than  a  year's  pounding  and 
"  breaking-in,"  when  he  is  five  years  old.  He 
has  to  learn  at  some  time  in  his  life  that  man  is 
his  master,  and  ho  will  be  a  better  horse  all  his 
days  if  he  learns  at  the  same  time,  that  man  is 
his  friend.  This  lesson,  once  fairly  implanted 
in  his  mind,  will  never  be  lost,  unless  as  a  result 
of  inexcusable  ill-treatment. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia, 
breaks  his  colts  to  harness  at  the  age  of  six 
weeks,  and  he  claims  that  even  if  they  never 
have  a  strap  on  them  again  until  they  are  old 
enough  for  work,  they  seem  never  to  forget  this 
early  teaching,  and  to  take  kindly  to  the  har- 
ness from  the  first.  He  has  a  very  light  har- 
ness and  a  pair  of  small  wheels,  with  light  but 
strong  shafts  attached  to  the  axle.  Going  into 
the  pasture  with  his  apparatus,  he  takes  the  colt 
by  the  halter  and  leads  him  up  quietly  with  his 
mother,  to  inspect  every  part  of  the  gearing. 

Each  part  of  the  harness  is  subjected  to  his 
examination,  and  is  then  put  quietly  into  its 
place,  and  loosely  buckled.  He  is  allowed  to 
walk  around  in  these  until  he  becomes  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  them.  This  part  of  the 
operation  may  require  several  repeated  attempts, 
as  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  neither 
frighten  nor  disgust  the  pupil.  After  he  has  be- 
come perfectly  comfortable  and  "at  home"  in 
the  harness,  the  man  leading  him  drags  the 
wheels  about  with  him  in  the  field,  until  he  pays 
no  attention  to  the  shafts  striking  against  his 


sides.  After  this,  they  are  gently  passed  over 
his  back  and  lis  is  made  to  walk  between  them. 
Then  they  are  passed  through  the  tugs  and  he 
is  allowed  gradually  to  feel  their  weight.  Then 
the  traces  are  made  fast  and  he  is  allowed  to 
draw  more  and  more  of  the  load  for  himself  un- 
til he  has  become  a  tolerably  good  harness  horse. 

In  another  instance  that  has  come  under  my 
notice,  a  colt  that  had  been  taught  this  much 
was  daily  hitched  to  his  drag  and  left  to  him- 
self in  a  small  barn-yard,  and  it  was  astonishing 
to  see  how  soon  he  learned  to  manage  it.  In 
going  under  an  open  shed  in  the  yard,  the 
whoel  caught  against  a  post,  and  he  turned  and 
looked  at  it,  and  experimented  with  it,  until, 
after  several  attempts,  he  backed  it  out  of  the 
way,  and  came  in  clear. 

Of  course  his  groom,  a  very  careful  man, 
watched  him  carefully,  and  took  care  that  he 
did  not  become  frightened  and  injure  himself, 
but  he  soon  learned  to  allow  for  his  cart-wheels 
in  moving  about  in  the  yard,  as  though  they 
were  a  part  of  himself.  At  times  he  was  al- 
lowed to  amuse  himself  with  a  whiffle-tree  dan- 
gling by  the  traces  against  his  heels,  and  again 
with  the  loose  traces  striking  against  his  legs. 
All  this  requires  very  little  time  and  is  rather 
an  interesting  amusement,  than  a  task,  and  it 
insures  an  education  of  the  3Toung  animal  which 
no  amount  of  rough  riding  and  breaking-in 
could  accomplish. 

I  believe  that  the  coming  generation  of  farm- 
ers will  make  more  use  of  the  saddle  than  their 
fathers  do,  and  that  no  family  horse  will  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  satisfactory  unless  he  is  a  tol- 
erable saddle  horse.  Education  for  the  saddle 
as  well  as  for  the  harness,  should  be  commenced 
with  the  foal.  He  should  learn  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  child  on  his  back,  and  to  carry  it 
about  without  being  alarmed.  Both  the  weight 
and  the.  sight  of  the  human  being  in  that  posi- 
tion are  novel,  and  should  not  be  too  suddenly 
presented.  Of  course,  a  colt  only  six  weeks  old 
should  have  only  a  very  small  child  placed  on 
its  back.  The  little  shaver  may  be  taken  in  his 
father's  arms  and  slowly  insinuated  into  his 
place  without  danger  of  a  fracas,  although  the 
atlempt  may  have  to  be  repeated  many  times 
before  the  colt  understands  what  is  wanted. 
In  training,  it  may  bu  set  down  as  a  universal 
rule,  with  young  animals  or  with  old,  that,  un- 
less they  have  been  at  some  time  grossly  ill-treat- 
ed, they  only  need  to  understand  what  is  wanted 
of  them,  to  do  it  at  once  if  within  their  power. 

A  colt  that  lias  been  safely  carried  through 
its  first  year — well  bred,  wall  trained,  and 
abundantly  fed — starts  his  second  year  with  a 
fair  chance  of  making  constant  progress  with 
even  ordinary  treatment.  All  that  he  now  re- 
quires, until  he  is  old  enough  for  use,  is  good 
pasture  in  summer,  and  good  hay  in  winter,  al- 
though a  little  grain,  (say  two  quarts  of  oats  a 
day,)  "to  keep  him  going,"  will  tell  with  good 
effect  on  his  size  and  on  his  muscular  develop- 
ment. He  will  probably  be  better  fitted  for 
work  at  four  years  old  with  it,  than  at  five  years 
old  without  it,  and  the  saving  of  a  year  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  extra  feed. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  animal's  growlh 
he  will  be  benefited  by  being  made  a  compan- 
ion, and  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  the  pasture 
is  near  the  house,  so  that  he  can  have  daily  at- 
tention. He  will  soon  learn  to  come  for  a  piece 
of  bread  or  sugar,  and  to  stand  for  a  little  comb- 
ing of  his  mane  and  tail  and  the  smoothing  of 
his  legs  and  back.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  busy  farmer  will  have  much  time  for  ex- 
ercising a  young  horse  before  he  is   old  enough 


to  work,  but  any  attention  paid  him  in  the  way 
of  leading  or  driving  about  (without  a  vehicle) 
will  help  in  the  final  training.  However  well 
developed  he  may  be,  no  horse  that  is  not  fully 
thorough-bred  (and  brought  up  in  a  racing  sta- 
ble, at  that,)  should  be  put  to  work  before  he  is 
four  years  old. 

Castration  is  performed  with  more  safety,  and 
more  easity,  just  before  weaning  than  at  a  later 
period ;  but  if  the  colt  lacks  development  in  his 
fore-quarters — has  too  light  a  neck,  or  too  low 
withers — he  will  improve  in  these  respects  if 
allowed  to  go  "entire"  until  a  year  or  more  old. 
It  would  be  useless  to  give  here  the  directions 
for  performing  the  operation,  as  it  should  al- 
ways be  entrusted  to  a  skilled  hand,  and  skilled 
hands  could  better  instruct  me  than  I  them.  AU 
that  I  desire  is  to  urge  that  castration  be  per- 
formed. Once  in  a  thousand  times  there  may  be 
a  half-bred  horse  raised  that  is  worthy  to  be  a 
stallion,  but  the  chances  are  very  strongly 
against  him,  and  it  would  be  better  in  the  end 
that  the  race  of  mongrels  be  not  perpetuated* 
That  old  rule  should  be  ever  before  us:  "Like 
produces  like,  or  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor." 
Let  us  not  run  the  risk  of  producing  the  like- 
ness of  a  cold-blooded  ancestor.  If  we  have  got 
one  service  of  a  thorough-bred,  we  can  get  an- 
other when  necessary,  and  my  own  conviction 
(based  on  some  experience)  is  so  slrong  that  the 
sire  should  be  really  thorough-bred,  that  I  would 
sooner  pay  $100  to  have  a  mare,  that  is  fit  to 
breed  from  at  all,  served  by  a  "four-miler" 
than  to  have  her  served  by  a  half-bred  for  noth- 
ing ;  it  would  pay  in  the  end.  Any  one  who 
will  look  at  the  carriage  horses  belonging  to 
even  the  richest  men  in  the  large  cities,  or  who 
will  go  through  the  city  horse  markets  looking 
for  strictly  fine  carriage  teams,  will  realize  the 
fact  that  carelessness  of  breeding  has  made  the 
race  nearly  extinct.  He  will  see  plenty  of  "  road- 
sters," warranted  to  show  a  pace  that  is  of  no 
use  except  for  very  fast  pleasure  driving;,  but  he 
will  bo  lucky  if  he  sees  one  really  fine  pair  of 
well  framed  and  stylish  carriage  horses.  If  he 
does,  and  if  the  animals  are  free  from  all  defects 
and  well  broken,  he  will  find  them  held  at  fabu- 
lous prices,  even  though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  trot  a  mile  in  less  than  six  «r  seven  minutes. 

I  believe  that  three-quarter-bred,  well  matched, 
well  trained  and  stylish  horses — such  as  may  be 
raised  from  good,  honest,  cold-blooded  gransl- 
dams — will  find,  henceforth,  a  ready  sale  at 
$2,000  and  upward  per  pair  at  four  years  old.  I 
also  believe  that  (accidents  aside)  such  animals 
may  be  bred  with  certainty ;  and  that  the  chances 
for  getting  more  would  be  as  great  as  for  get- 
ting less.  This  sort  of  horse  breeding  would  pay 
much  better  than  the  lottery  business  of  breed- 
ing for  fast  trotting— where  one  horse  in  a  hun- 
dred is  worth  $1,000,  and  one  in  a  thousand 
$5,000,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  balance  $150.  At 
the  same  time,  if  breeding  to  thorough-bred 
stallions  became  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, the  average  loorking  power  of  all  the  horses 
in  the  country  would  be  doubled  by  reason  of 
the  greater  briskness,  power,  stamina  and  lon- 
gevity that  "blood"  imparts.  The  question  of 
the  influence  of  blood  on  fast  trotting  is  a  dis- 
puted one.  If  I  were  to  set  about  the  production 
of  this  class  of  animals  I  would  raise  only 
thorough-breds,  and  develop  the  trotting  action 
to  the  utmost  iu  successive  generations.  Others, 
who  have  peculiar  views  about  the  "  obliquity 
of  the  os  calcis"  advocate  the  mongrel  theory. 
Without  stopping  to  argue  the  question  here,  I 
may  confidently  assert  that  for  the  guidance  of 
farmers  my  rule  for  breeding  is  the  safe  one. 
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The  true  rabbits  live  gregariously,  and  form 
burrows,  in  which  they  rear  their  youug.  None 
of  our  rabbits  have  these  habits,  and  the  ani- 
mals which,  in  this  country,  are  popularly  called 
rabbits,  are  strictly  hares.  "We  have,  iu  North 
America,  some  thir- 
\  teen  species  of  hares, 
all  of  which  are  soli- 
tary in  their  habits, 
and  instead  of  bur- 
rowing, make  forms 
or  nests  of  grass  up- 
on the  ground,  upon 
which  they  sit.  The 
most  common,  after 
the  Gray  or  Brown 
Rabbit,  is  the  North- 
ern Have,  also  called 
White  Rabbit.  It  is 
found  from  Virginia 
to  Canada,  and  as  far 
■west  as  the  plains  of 
the  Missouri.  It  is 
considerably  larger 
than  the  common 
rabbit,hasears  larger 
in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  head,  and 
a  longer  hind  foot. 
The  feet  are  so  thick- 
ly covered  with  hair, 
that      the       animal 

makes  but  little  impression  upon  the  snow. 
In  summer,  the  color  of  the  animal  is  of  a  red- 
dish or  cinnamon  brown  above,  and  white  be- 
neath the  body  ;  the  short  tail  is  sooty  brown 
above,  and  dull  grayish  beneath.  In  winter, 
the  pelage  changes  to  white,  but  when  the  hair 
is  parted,  lead  color  and  cinnamon  color  are 
seen  below.  The  fur,  at  all  seasons,  has  a  rough 
and  shaggy  look,  on  which  account  the  skins 
are  of  little  value.  The  animal  weighs  from 
three  to  six  and  a 
half  pounds.  This 
hare  inhabits  dense 
swamps  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  finds 
a  retreat  on  higher 
ground.  It  is  very 
seldom  seen  in  the 
day-time,  as  it  does 
its  foraging  during 
the  evening  and 
night.  It  forms  well 
worn  paths  or  runs, 
which  it  is  said  to 
follow  for  years,  and 
many  are  taken  by 
means  of  snares  or 
traps,  set  in  these 
runs.  When  pur- 
sued, it  runs,  or 
rather  leaps,  with 
great  speed,  and  en- 
deavors to  escape 
the  hunter  by  avoid- 
ingthe  open  ground, 
doubling  and  turn- 
ing among  the  thick 

est  woods  and  undergrowth.  It  is  much  more 
fierce  than  the  common  rabbit,  and  when  cap- 
tured, bites  and  scratches  with  considerable 
energy.  Numbers  of  this  hare  are  sent  to  the 
New  York  market  every  winter,  but  as  they  are 
not  highly  esteemed,  they  sell  for  a  low  price. 
The  flesh  is  dry  and  hard,  and  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  common  gray  rabbit.    It  has  been 


stated  that  the  hare  was  introduced  from  Eng- 
land into  Canada,  and  from  thence  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
error,  as  the  European  hare  differs  from  ours  in 
many  respects.  It  is  larger,  with  ears  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head,  and  it 
does  not  change  its  color   with  the  seasons. 


the  northern  hare — (Lepns  Americanus. ) 

Sultan  Fowls. 

The  Sultans  were  introduced  from  Turkey 
into  England  about  the  year  1854  They  are 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  attractive  breed, 
closely  resembling  the  Polands  in  many  of  their 
characteristics,  yet  differing  from  them  essenti- 
ally in  others.  Their  plumage  is  of  the  purest 
white,  and  they  are  abundantly  feathered  on 
every  part,  as  shown  by  our  excellent  engraving. 


flowing;  the  sickle  feathers  well  developed;  the 
legs  fully  feathered  to  the  tips  of  the  toes;  the 
feathers  of  the  hocks  having  stiff  quills  and  ex- 
tending back  in  a  line  with  the  thighs,  which  is 
called  being  "  vulture  hocked."  The  hens  are 
persistent  layers,  rarely  or  never  wanting  to  sit. 
They  lay  large,  white  eggs,  and  many  of  them. 
The  breed  is  reput- 
ed to  be  easily  kept, 
and  hardy,  easily 
confined,  and  useful 
as  well  as  ornamen- 
tal. The  chickens 
feather  very  young, 
and  hence  are  deli- 
cate, as  is  usually 
the  case  with  breeds 
upon  which  the 
feathers  come  before 
the  young  bird  has 
built  up  its  frame 
sufficiently  to  sustain 
the  draft  upon  it 
without  becoming 
too  much  weakened. 
Several  importations 
of  these  fowls  have 
been  made  within  a 
year  or  more,  and 
naturally  have  at- 
tracted much  atten- 
tion at  the  exhibi- 
tions where  they 
have  been  shown. 
The  stock  of  Sultans  in  this  country  is  small, 
but  they  have  proved  themselves  hardy  in  our 
climate,  and  useful  as  la3'ers.  They  are  less 
than  medium-sized  fowls,  but  have  plump  bodies, 
and,_if  abundant,  would  be  excellent  for  the  table. 


A  FAIR  OP  SULTAN  FOWLS. 

The  comb  is  forked,  at  least  it  is  in  two  parts, 
which,  iu  the  case  of  the  cock  from  which  the 
engraving  was  taken,  so  resembled  a  crescent, 
that  every  one  was  struck  with  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  combination  of  crescent  and  turban 
for  a  Turkish  fowl.  They  have  full  Polish  crests, 
and  muffs  or  beards  in  both  sexes.  The  body 
feathers  are  soft  and    abundanl ;    the  hackle 


Osier  Willow  as  a  Hedge. 

We  recently  saw  a  successful  hedge  grown 
from  the  Osier  willow.  It  was  strengthened  at 
the  top  and  iu  the 
middle  by  inter- 
weaving the  branch- 
es, without  severing 
them  from  the 
stock.  These  living 
ligatures  became 
stronger  every  year 
and  added  to  the 
stiifuess  of  the 
fence.  It  was  kept 
trimmed  on  the  top 
at  the  bight  of  six 
feet.  It  turned  cat- 
tle perfectly  in  its 
fourth  year,  and  is 
constantly  growing 
stronger.  It  was 
kept  at  its  required 
bight  by  cutting  an- 
nually a  crop  ol 
boughs  from  the  top 
for  basket  willow. 
This  is  a  novelty  in 
the  way  of  growing 
Willows,  but  we  do 
not  see  why  Osiers 
may  not  be  grown  just  as  well  six  feet  from  the  ' 
ground,  as  upon  its  surface.  The  wands  are 
quite  as  vigorous,  and  of  as  good  quality.  The 
double  office  this  willow7  serves,  treated  in  this 
way,  w-ould  induce  some,  perhaps,  to  cultivate 
il,  who  otherwise  would  not  think  of  it.  The 
owner  of  this  hedge  peeled  his  wands  by  hauu, 
aud  sold  them  in  the  market  for  ten  cents  a 
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pound.  He  remarked  that  lie  was  not  sure  it 
would  pay  to  employ  men  on  purpose  to  peel 
willows,  but  as  it  furnished  occupation  for  rainy 
days,  he  thought  it  paid.  If  the  willows  were 
worked  np  into  home-made  baskets  without 
peeling,  it  might  pay  still  better  than  to  sell  the 
rods  at  the  present  market  price.  They  make 
a  very  durable  basket.,  serving  all  farm  purposes 
quite  as  well  as  those  of  oak  or  ash.  The 
making  of  baskets  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  Am.  Agriculturist  for  April  and  June,  1867. 


"Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  76. 


"I  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  clover  and  sum- 
mer fallowing,"  writes  an  intelligent  New  York 
gentleman,  a  dear  lover  of  good  stock,  who  has 
bought  an  exhausted  New  England  farm,  "  I 
must  have  a  portion  of  it  producing  good  crops 
right  off."  Very  well.  A  farmer  with  plenty 
of  manure  can  do  wonders  in  a  short  time.  Set 
a  gang  of  ditchers  to  work,  and  put  in  under- 
drains  where  most  needed.  Have  teams  and 
plows  enough  to  do  the  work  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  the  land  is  drained  and  plowed,  put  on  a  heavy 
roller.  Then  sow  500  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano 
per  acre  broadcast,  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
other  fertilizer.  Follow  with  a  Shares'  harrow. 
This  will  mellow  the  surface  and  cover  the 
guano  without  disturbing  the  sod.  Follow  with 
a  forty-toothed  harrow  and  roll  again,  if  needed, 
working  the  laud  until  there  is  three  or  four 
inches  of  fine,  mellow  surface  soil.  Then  mark 
off  the  land  in  rows  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
plant  corn.  Cultivate  thoroughly  and  kill  every 
weed.  If  the  ditchers  cannot  get  through  until 
it  is  too  late  to  plant  corn,  drill  in  beans  on  the 
last  drained  part  of  the  field. 

Another  good  crop  to  raise  on  a  stock  farm  is 
corn  fodder.  This  can  be  drilled  in  from  time  to 
time  as  the  land  can  be  got  ready.  Put  on  half  a 
ton  of  guano  per  acre  and  harrow  in,  and  then 
mark  off  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  drill  in 
four  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Cultivate  thor- 
oughly and  expect  a  great  crop.  By  the  last 
of  July  the  Ayrshire  cows  will  take  kindly  to 
the  succulent  corn  fodder,  and  with  three  or 
four  quarts  of  meal  a  day,  it  will  enable  each  of 
them  to  make  10  lbs.  of  butter  a  week. 

For  the  pigs,  sow  a  few  acres  of  peas.  These 
will  do  well  on  sod  land,  sown  early  or  late, 
or  a  part  early  and  a  part  late,  as  most  conven- 
ient. Sow  broadcast  and  harrow  in  500  lbs.  of 
Peruvian  guano  per  acre  and  200  lbs.  of  gypsum. 
Drill  in  three  bushels  of  peas  per  acre,  or,  sow 
broadcast,  and  cover  them  with  a  Shares'  har- 
row. Commence  to  feed  the  crop  green  as  soon 
as  the  pods  are  formed,  and  continue  to  feed 
out  the  crop,  thrashed,  or  unthrashed,  until  the 
middle  of  November.  Up  to  this  time  the  bugs 
do  comparatively  little  damage.  The  pigs  will 
thrive  wonderfully  on  this  crop,  and  make  the 
richest  and  best  of  manure. 

I  have  little  faith  in  any  attempt  to  raise  root 
crops  on  land  not  previous^  well  prepared.  But 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  mangel  wurzel 
and  Swede  turnips  for  the  Ayrshire  cows  and 
Long-wool  sheep  next  winterand  spring,  select 
the  cleanest  and  richest  land  that  can  be  found 
that  was  under  cultivation  last  season.  If  fall- 
plowed  the  chances  of  success  will  be  doubled. 
Plow  the  land  two  or  three  times 'and  cultivate, 
harrow,  and  roll  till  it  is  as  mellow  as  a  garden. 
Sow  400  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  and  800  lbs.  of 
good  superphosphate  per  acre  broadcast  and 
harrow  it  in.  Ridge  up  the  land  into  ridges  21|3 
to  3  ft.  apart,  with  a  double  mold-boa^'d  plow. 


Roll  down  the  ridges  with  a  light  roller  and 
drill  in  the  seed.  Sow  the  mangel  wurzel  in 
May — the  earlier  the  better — and  the  Swedes  as 
soon  afterwards  as  the  land  can  be  thoroughly 
prepared.  Better  delay  till  June  rather  than 
sow  on  rough  land.  The  first  point  will  be  to 
attend  to  the  grass  land.  This  affords  the  most 
hopeful  chance  of  getting  good  returns  the  first 
year.  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  Sow  500  lbs. 
of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre  on  all  the  grass  land 
and  on  the  clover,  with  200  lbs.  of  gypsum  in 
addition  on  the  latter.  If  this  is  sown  early 
enough,  so  that  the  spring  rains  dissolve  it  and 
wash  it  into  the  soil,  great  crops  of  grass  may 
be  expected. 

"  But  will  it  pay  ?  "  My  friend  in  New  York 
is  a  very  energetic  and  successful  business  man, 
and  he  has  a  real  love  for  farming,  and  I  have 
no  sort  of  doubt  that,  taking  the  New  York 
business  and  the  form  together,  they  will  afford 
a  very  handsome  profit.  Furthermore,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if,  after  he  has  drained  it,  he  would 
cover  the  whole  farm  with  500  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
guauo  per  acre,  or  its  equivalent,  it  would  pay 
him  better  than  any  other  agricultural  operation 
he  is  likely  to  engage  in.  By  the  time  it  was  on 
the  land  the  cost  would  amount  to  about  $25  per 
acre.  If  he  sells  no  more  grass  or  hay  from  the 
firm  than  he  would  sell  if  he  did  not  use  the 
guano,  this  twenty-five  dollars  may  very  prop- 
erty be  added  to  the  permanent  capital  invested 
in  the  farm.  And  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  will  pay  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  His  bill  for  labor  will  be  as  much 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  if  he  uses  the 
guano  he  will  probably  double  his  crops.  His 
grass  lands  will  carry  twenty  cows  instead  of 
ten,  and  if  he  raises  the  corn  fodder  and  roots,  he 
can  probably  keep  thirty  cows  better  than  he 
could  otherwise  keep  a  dozen ;  and,  having  to 
keep  a  herdsman  in  either  case,  the  cost  of  labor 
will  not  be  much  increased.  "But  you  think  it 
will  not  pay  ?  "  It  will  probably  not  pay  Mm. 
I  do  not  think  1m  business  would  pay  me  if  I 
lived  on  my  farm  and  went  to  New  York  only 
once  or  twice  a  week.  If  there  is  one  business 
above  all  others  that  requires  constant  attention 
it  is  farming — and  especially  stock  farming. 
But  my  friend  is  right  in  saying  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  wait  to  enrich  his  land  b)' clover  and 
summer  fallowing.  His  land  costs  too  much  ; 
he  has  a  large  barn  and  everything  requisite  to 
keep  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  in- 
terest on  farm  and  buildings  and  the  money  ex- 
pended in  labor  would  run  on  while  the  dor- 
mant matter  in  the  soil  was  slowly  becoming 
available  under  the  influence  of  good  tillage. 
The  large  barn  must  be  filled  at  once,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  apply  manure  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  If  he  lived  on  the  farm,  I 
should  have  no  doubt  that,  by  adopting  this 
course  and  by  keeping  improved  stock  a-nd  feed- 
ing liberally,  he  could  make  money.  Perhaps 
he  can  find  a  man  who  will  successfully  manasre 
the  farm  under  his  direction,  hut  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  his  present  profit  and  pleasure  will 
come  from  the  gratification  of  his  early  love  for 
countrv  life. 


I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  say  no  more  about 
summer  fallowing.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
matter  is  not  understood.  An  intelligent  Ohio 
farmer  writes  me :  "I  see  that  you  recommend 
fallow  plowing,  what  are  your  reasons?  Grant- 
ing that  the  immediate  result  is  an  increased 
crop,  is  not  the  land  impoverished?  "Will  not  the 
thorough  cultivation  of  corn  or  potatoes  answer 
as  well?"  And  a  distinguished  farmer,  of  this 
State,  in  a  recent  communication  expressed  the 


same  idea — that  summer  fallowing  would  soon 
impoverish  the  land.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  practice  of  summer  fallowing, 
but  in  growing  too  many  grain  crops  and  sell- 
ing them,  instead  of  consuming  them  on  the 
farm.  Take  two  fields;  summer  fallow  one  and 
sow  it  to  wheat.  Plant  the  other  to  corn  and 
sow  wheat  after  it  in  the  fall.  You  get,  say  35 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  the  summer  fal- 
low. From  the  other  field  you  get,  say  30  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn  per, acre,  and  10  bushels  of 
wheat  afterwards.  Now,  where  a  farmer  is  in 
the  habit  of  selling  all  his  wheat  and  consuming 
all  his  corn  on  the  farm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
practice  of  summer  fallowing  will  impoverish 
the  soil  more  rapidly  than  the  sj'stem  of  grow- 
ing corn  followed  by  wheat — and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  more  wheat  is  sold  from  the  farm. 
If  no  more  grain  is  sold  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  the  summer  fallowing  will  not  impoverish 
the  soil  any  more  than  corn  growing. 

My  idea  of  fallowing  is  this:  The  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  furnish,  on  good,  well  cultivated 
land,  plant-food  sufficient,  say  for  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  every  year.  It  will  be  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  according  to  the  sea- 
son and  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  on  good, 
strong  limestone  land  this  may  betaken  as  about 
the  average.  To  grow  wheat  every  year  in  crops 
of  15  bushels  peracre  would  impoverish  the  soil 
just  as  much  as  to  summer  fallow  and  get 
30  bushels  of  wheat  eveiy  other  year.  It  is 
the  same  thing  in  either  case.  But  in  summer 
fallowing  we  clean  the  land,  and  Ihe  profits  from 
a  crop  of  30  bushels  per  acre  every  other  year 
are  much  more  than  from  two  crops  of  15  bush- 
els every  year.  You  know  that  Mr.  Lawes  has 
a  field  of  about  thirteen  acres  that  he  sows  with 
wheat  every  year.  On  the  plot  that  receives  no 
manure  of  any  kind  the  crop  for  twenty  years 
averaged  16*U  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  plowed 
twice  every  year,  and  the  wheat  is  hand-hoed  in 
the  spring  to  keep  it  clean.  A  few  years  ago,  in 
a  field  adjoining  this  experimental  wheat  field, 
and  that  is  of  the  same  character  of  land,  he 
made  the  following  experiment.  The  land  after 
wheat,  was  fallowed  and  then  sown  to  wheat; 
then  fallowed  the  next  year  and  again  sown  to 
wheat,  and  the  next  year  it  was  sown  to  wheat 
after  wheat.  The  following  is  the  result  com- 
pared with  the  yield  of  the  continuously  unma- 
nured  plot  in  the  experimental  field  that  is  sown 
to  wheat  every  year : 

1.  Year — No.  1 — Fallow No  crop. 

No.  2 — Wheat  afterwheat..  .15 bush.  3%  pecks. 

2.  Thar— No.  1— Wheat  after  fallow...  37    "       —      " 

No.  2— Wheat  after  wheat..  .13    "      Z%      " 

3.  Year— No.  1 — Fallow  after  wheat No  crop. 

No.  2— Wheat  after  wheat. .  .15  bush.  3»£  pecks. 

4.  Year— No.  1— Wheatafter  fallow..  .42    "       —      " 

No.  2— Wheat,  after  wheat... 21     "      0^      " 

5.  Year— No.  1— Wheat  after  wheat...  17    "      l'A      " 

No.  2— Wheat  after  wheat..  .17    "       — 

Taking  the  first  four  years,  we  have  a  total 
yield  from  the  plot  sown  every  year  of  56 
bushels  21[4  pecks,  and  from  the  two  crops  alter- 
nately fallowed  a  total  yield  of  79  bushels.  The 
next  year,  when  wheat  was  sown  afterwheat  on 
the  land  previously  fallowed,  the  yield  was  al- 
most identical  with  the  yield  from  the  plot  that 
has  grown  wheat  after  wheat  for  so  many.years. 

So  far  these  results  do  not  indicate  any  ex- 
haustion from  the  practice  of  fallowing.  On  the 
other  hand  they  tend  to  show  that  we  can  get 
more  wheat  by  sowing  it  every  other  year  than 
by  cropping  it  every  year  in  succession.  The 
rsason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
a  fallow  the  land  is  more  frequently  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  by  repeated  plowings  and  har- 
rowings ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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the  effect  of  stirring  the  laud  is  not  necessarily  in 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  stirring,  but  is 
according  to  the  number  of  times  that  fresh 
particles  of  soil  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Two  plowings  and  two  harrowings  in  one  week, 
will  not  do  as  much  good  as  two  plowings  and 
two  harrowings,  at  different  times  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  months.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  object,  theoretically,  to  sowing  wheat  af- 
ter biirley.  We  often  plow  the  barley  stubble 
twice,  and  spend  considerable  labor  in  getting 
the  land  into  good  condition;  but  it  is  generally 
all  done  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  We  do  not  get  any  adequate  benefit  for 
this  labor.  We  can  kill  -weeds  readily  at  this 
season  (August),  but  the  stirring  of  the  soil  does 
not  develope  the  latent  plant-food  to  the  extent 
it  would  if  the  work  was  not  necessarily  done 
in  such  a  limited  period.  I  say  theoretically,  for 
in  point  of  fact  I  do  sow  wheat  after  barley.  I 
do  so  because  it  is  very  convenient,  and  because 
it  is  more  immediately  profitable.  I  am  satis- 
fied, however,  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  seed  down  the  barley  with  clover. 

We  must  raise  larger  crops ;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  raise  them  less  frequently.  This  is  the  key- 
note of  the  coming  improved  system  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  all  sections  where  good  land 
is  worth  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  and  wherev- 
er land  commands  a  high  price,  we  must  keep 
our  farms  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  b)r  the  pur- 
chase of  manures  or  cattle  foods.  Those  of  us 
in  the  interior,  where  we  cannot  buy  manure, 
must  raise  fewer  grain  crops  and  more  clover. 
We  must  aim  to  raise  40  bushels  of  wheat,  50 
bushels  of  barley,  80  bushels  of  oats  and  100 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  5  bushels  of  clover- 
seed  per  acre.  That  this  can  be  done  on  good, 
well-drained  land,  from  the  unaided  resources  of 
the  farm,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  may  give  us  no 
more  grain  to  sell  than  at  present,  hut  it  will 
enable  us  to  produce  much  more  mutton,  wool, 
beef,  cheese,  butter  and  pork  than  at  present. 

"But,  then,  will  there  be  a  demand  for  the 
meat,  wool,  etc.  ?"  The  present  indications  are 
highly  favorable.  But  we  must  aim  to  raise 
good  meat.  The  low-priced  beef  and  mutton 
sold  in  our  markets  is  as  unprofitable  to  the  con- 
sumer as  it  is  to  the  producer.  We  must  feed 
higher,  and  to  do  this  to  advantage  we  must 
have  improved  stock.  There  is  no  profit  in  farm- 
ing without  good  tillage,  larger  crops,  improved 
stock  and  higher  feeding.  The  details  will  be 
modified  by  circumstances,  but  the  principles 
are  the  same  wherever  agri-culture ia  practiced. 

A  farmer  in  Virginia,  who  says  he  finds  rais- 
ing pork  at  present  prices  highly  profitable, 
asks  what  effect  themanure  from  100  bushels  of 
corn  fed  to  pigs  would  produce  applied  to  corn — 
continuing  the  crop  until  all  the  manure  is  used 
up.  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  The-pigs  will 
take  from  the  food  probably  not  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  plant- 
food,  and  consequently,  if  the  stalks  were  also  re- 
turned, the  manure  from  the  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  ought  to  give  95  bushels  more  than  the 
same  land  would  produce  without  manure.  It 
will  not  give  such  an  increase  the  first  year,  and 
probably  not  for  several  years,  because  the  roots 
of  the  corn  do  not  come  in  contact  with  every 
part  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawes'  ex- 
periments it  required,  on  an  average  of  12  years, 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  ammonia  and  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  minerals,  4.86  lbs.  of  ammonia  to 
produce  one  extra  bushel  of  wheat  and  its  pro- 
portion of  straw.     One  hundred  bushels  of  corn 


of  60  lbs.  per  bush-.l  contain  108  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, equal  to  a  little  over  131  lbs.  of  ammonia. 
If  we  calculate  that  five  per  cent  is  retained  in 
the  animal,  there  should  be  1043|(  lbs.  of  ammo- 
nia in  the  manure  per  100  bushels  of  corn.  This 
manure  applied  to  an  acre  of  wheat  would  give 
us  on  the  average  an  increase  of  not  quite  22 
bushels.  In  the  case  of  wheat  we  seldom  get 
back  in  the  increase  more  than  one-half  the  ni- 
trogen applied  in  the  manure — often  not  over 
one-third.  What  becomes  of  the  other  half  is  a 
question  not  }'et  fully  determined.  Part  of  it 
may  be  thrown  off  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
during  its  growth,  and  part  remain  in  the  soil  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
available  for  the  growth  of  another  crop  of 
wheat.  But  it  may  be  available  for  the  growth  of 
clover.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  a  good  crop 
of  clover  is  not  obtained  so  much  from  the  at- 
mosphere as  from  the  accumulated  stores  of  ni- 
trogen in  the  soil  that  are  unavailable  to  the 
wheat  plant.  The  clover  takes  them  up,  and 
and  when  it  is  returned  to  the  soil,  either  direct- 
ly, as  a  green  manure,  or  as  manure  from  ani- 
mals living  on  clover,  this  nitrogen,  in  part,  at 
least,  becomes  available  to  the  wheat  plant.  But 
whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  fact,  as  Geddes 
says,  is  well  established  that  the  growth  of  clo- 
ver (foes  enrich  the  land. 


Some  one  writes  to  the  Agriculturist :  "  Why 
does  not  'Walks  and  Talks'  stop  whining  about 
the  high  price  of  labor?"  Win',  indeed?  It 
does  no  good.  We  had  better  accept  high  wages 
as  a  fact,  and  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face. 
Farmers  cannot  control  the  labor  market.  And 
as  long  as  so  mam'  railroads  and  other  public 
works  are  going  on,  labor  will  be  high,  no 
matter  how  low  the  price  of  grain  may 
be.  But  there  is  one  consoling  thought — the 
money  is  not  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  men 
who  get  these  high  wages  are  enabled  to  live 
better.  They  buy  better  clothes,  and  this  has  a 
tendency  to  advance  the  price  of  wool,  and  they 
will  consume  more  butter,  cheese  and  meat. 
What  farmers  want,  and  what  our  soils  need,  is 
a  good  price  for  all  animal  products.  With  the 
exception  of  wool,  we  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  present  price  of  these  products, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  wool  had  "  touched 
bottom"  and  the  tendency  is  upward.  Give  us 
good  prices  for  beef,  mutton,  wool,  pork,  butter 
and  cheese,  and  we  can  rapidly  improve  our 
farms.  To  me  the  prospect  looks  less  discour- 
aging than  it  did  some  months  ago.  Our  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Southern 
States  have  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
their  cotton  crop,  and  are  spending  it  wisely  in 
developing  their  resources.  The3r  are  sending 
North  for  improved  implements  and  improved 
stock,  as  well  as  for  pork,  cheese,  butter  and 
other  agricultural  products.  Then  we  have  a 
railroad  across  the  continent  opening  up  vast 
regions  marvelously  rich  in  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth.  Already  the  West  is  beginning 
to  feel  the  influence  of  this  new  outlet  for  its 
products.  The.  other  day.  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  farmer  in  Colorado  wishing  me  to  pro- 
cure him  two  or  three  kinds  of  the  best  breeds 
of  pigs.  I  went  to  the  Express  office  in  Roches- 
ter to  ascertain  the  cost  of  sending  them.  The 
agent  looked  on  his  books,  but  could  find  no 
such  place.  He  then  went  to  a  large  map  hang- 
ing in  the  office,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  spot 
where  this  enterprising  farmer  lives,  within  five 
hundred  miles.  The  incident  only  shows  what 
a  wonderful  age  and  country  we  live  in.     Let  a 


young  farmer  raise  anything  that  is  really  valua- 
ble ;  let  him  be  true  to  himself  and  honorable  in 
his  dealings,  and  fame  and  fortune  await  him. 

I  do  not  think  wages  will  be  much  lower.  But 
we  shall  discriminate  more  closely  as  to  the  kind 
of  men  we  employ  by  the  year.  Some  men  are 
better  worth  $30  a  month  than  others  are  worth 
$20.  Good  farm  men,  who  are  faithful  and  in- 
dustrious, and  especially  those  who  can  take 
care  of  stock,  will  continue  to  receive  good 
wages.  Let  the  others  dig  railroads  under  the 
sharp  eye  of  a  sub-contractor;  it  will  do  them 
good.  Our  farm  men  must  learn  that  if  they 
are  to  receive  high  wages  they  must  earn  them. 
They  must  learn  to  keep  things  in  order  and 
economize  time;  to  do  work  by  machinery;  to 
drive  three  and  four  horses  instead  of  two  ;  must 
ride  instead  of  walk,  and  then  use  the  strength 
thus  saved  in  taking  extra  care  in  feeding  and 
cleaning  their  teams.  They  must  learn  that  the 
proper  management  of  improved  stock  is  the 
highest  branch  of  agriculture.  For  my  part  I 
do  not  want  cheap  labor.  It  is  the  dearest  and 
most  provoking  of  all  labor.  1  want  a  man  who 
has  brains  as  well  as  muscle — a  man  who  is 
quick  to  think  and  prompt  to  act.  There  is  a 
demand  for  such  men  on  the  farm  as  well  as 
in  other  industries,  and  they  will  obtain  high 
wages  for  the  reason  that  the3r  can  earn  them. 
It  may  be  thought  that  this  question  of  wages 
does  not  affect  that  large  class  of  farmers 
who,  with  the  aid  of  their  family,  do 
their  own  work;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
High  wages  affect  the  price  of  everything 
that  we  have  to  buy  and  sell.  The  sons  of 
farmers  will  not  be  content  to  work  at  home 
for  poorer  fare  and  poorer  w'ages  than 
they  could  obtain  elsewhere;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  such  farmers  need  to  turn  their  attention  to 
improved  stock  and  improved  farming  as  much 
as  those  who  depend  principally  on  hired  help. 
It  has  been  said  that  high  rents  and  high  taxes 
in  England  compelled  the  farmers  to  adopt  an 
improved  system  of  farming.  High  wages  and 
high  taxes  will  do  the  same  thing  here.  A 
farmer  cannot  pay  his  taxes  and  support  him- 
self and  his  family  with  crops  of  wheat  of  10 
bushels  per  acre,  or  with  cows  that  do  not  make 
over  100  lbs.  of  butter  a  year,  or  with  pigs  that 
must  be  kept  18  months  and  then  be  fed  an  acre 
of  corn  each  to  make  them  dress  300  lbs.  The 
farmers  who  do  their  own  work  are  the  very 
men  who  should  adopt  high  farming  and  keep 
improved  stock.  They  can  bestow  the  necessary 
care  and  attention,  and  it  is  this  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  hire.  I  know  a  farmer  with  75  acres  of 
good  land  that  makes  probably  $1,000  a  year. 
He  is  a  capital  farmer,  works  earljr  and  late, 
keeps  everything  in  order,  gets  his  crops  in  at 
the  right  time,  and  suffers  scarcely  a  weed  to 
grow  on  the  farm.  He  pets  his  cows,  and  loves  to 
feed  and  take  care  of  all  his  animals.  I  visit 
him  frequently,  and  always  come  away  with  the 
feeling  that  he  is  cheated  out  of  half  his  reward 
from  not  keeping  improved  stock.  He  bestows 
as  much  care  on  a  flock  of  common  Merinos  as 
is  necessary  for  a  flock  of  thorough-bred  Cots- 
wolds;  and  Ml".  Campbell's  Shorthorns  and  Ayr- 
shires  receive  no  better  treatment  (though  richer 
food)  than  his  native  cows.  This  good  care  and 
treatment  pays  him  vastly  better  than  if  he  neg- 
lected his  stock,  but  if  he  kept,  improved  ani- 
mals his  profits  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — Those  who 
wish  to  try  the  Jerusalum  Artichoke,  should 
plant  it  as  early  as  the  condition  of  the  soil 
will  allow.     The  land  after  plnwing  is  marked 
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out  -with  furrows  3  feet  apart,  and  the  small 
tubers  are  dropped  about  18  inches  apart,  and 
covered  3  inches  deep.  Go  over  the  field  in  a 
week  or  two  with  a  light  harrow  to  kill  weeds, 
and  cultivate  between  the  rows  until  the  plants 
get  so  large,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary.  It 
grows  readily  in  dry  soil.  Those  who  make 
trial  of  it,  should  take  care  that  the  plant  does 
not  become  established   as  a  weed. 

Alsike  Clover. 


The  Alsike  clover  is  still  under  discussion  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  the  accounts  as  to 
its  value  continue  to  be  variable.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  ask  how  this  differs  from  other 
clovers,  and  others  wish  our  "  candid  opinion  " 
in  regard  to  it  as  a  forage  crop.  This  clover  is 
also  called  Swedish,  and  frequently  the  "Swed- 
ish or  Alsike,"  a  doubling  of  names  which  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid.  The  name  Alsike  was  given 
to  it  because  it  was  introduced  into  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1834,  from  the  Swedish  district  of  Alsike. 
It  grows  wild  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in 
Southern  Europe.  Its  botanical  name  is  Tri- 
folium  liybridum.     We  give  an  engraving  about 


alsike  clover— (Trifolhtm  hybridum.) 

one-third  less  than  the  natural  size,  which  will 
show  that  it  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
Red  Clover  {Irifolium  prateme),  by  the  form  of 
its  leaves,  as  well  as  by  the  character  of  its 
flowers.  The  flower  head  of  the  Red  Clover 
has  leaves  just  below  it,  while  the  separate  flow- 
ers are  sessile,  or  without  individual  stems,  and 
they  do  not  turn  downwards  after  blooming. 
The  flowers  of  the  Alsike  are  white,  (the  older 
ones  turning  pink,)  and  in  this  it  resembles  the 
White  Clover,  (Trifolium  repent),  as  it  does  in 


some  other  particulars.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  White  by  its  erect  (not  creeping)  stem, 
and  its  more  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  which  are 
more  distinctly  toothed  on  the  margin,  and 
without  the  notch  at  the  end  that  gives  those  of 
the  White  Clover  a  heart- 
shape.  The  seeds  of  the 
three  are  readily  distinguish- 
ed. Red  Clover  seeds  are 
about  twice  the  size  of  the 
other  two,  and  have  a  dis- 
tinct notch  or  angle  upon 
one  side ;  they  vary  in  color 
from  lemon-yellow  to  pur- 
ple. The  seeds  of  the  White 
and  Alsike  are  near])'  of  the 
same  size ;  the  White  are  less 
regular  in  shape  and  vary  in 
color  from  lemon  j'ellow  to 
light  chestnut-brown.  The 
seeds  of  the  Alsike  range 
from  pale  yellowish-green 
through  olive  to  blackish- 
purple.  The  seeds  can  be 
readily  distinguished  under  a  magnifier.  The 
seeds  ripen  late  in  July.  Being  much  smaller 
than  those  of  Red  Clover,  it  requires  only  half 
the  amount  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
present  price  of  seed  is  from  60  to  75 
cents  a  pound,  accordiug  to  quantity. 
An  analysis  by  Dr.  Anderson  showed 
the  Alsike  to  contain  nearl}'  twice  as 
much  nitrogen  as  the  common  clover,  but 
more  recent  analyses,  given  by  Prof. 
Johnson  in  "How  Crops  Grow,"  do  not 
sustain  this  conclusion — although  it  is 
a  little  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  Red 
Clover,  but  not  so  rich  in  this  respect 
as  the  White  Clover.  It  is  a  perennial, 
of  a  duration  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  but  usually  short.  It 
goes  to  seed  readily  and  in  permanent 
meadows  or  pastures  reseeds  itself  and 
continues  to  flourish  for  man}'  years. 
The  Alsike  Clover  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  England  because  it  was  found  to 
flourish  on  soils  that  were  "  clover  sick." 
It  has  never  been  claimed  by  any  reli- 
able authority  that  it  would  produce  as 
much  hay  per  acre  as  the  Red  Clover 
where  the  soil  was  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  latter.  But  it  is  found 
very  useful  on  soils  where  clover  sickness 
prevails.  We  are  not  warranted  in  as- 
suming from  this,  however,  that  the  Al- 
sike Clover  will  grow  on  soils  where  Red 
Clover  perishes  from  an  excess  of  moist- 
re.  The  "  clover  sickness"  of  England 
and  the  failure  of  clover  on  our  low,  wet, 
mucky  soils  are  entirely  different  "  dis- 
eases." Underdraining  will  cure  the  lat- 
ter, but  the  former  often  occurs  on  the 
driest  and  best  drained  land.  As  yet 
"clover  sickness"  is  unknown  or  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  this  country,  and  so  far 
as  this  disease  (supposed  to  be  caused  by 
a  fungus)  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
need  of  Alsike  Clover.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  in  regard  to  its  value  on  low,  wet  land 
where  the  Red  Clover  is  killed  out.  It  has 
more  fibrous  roots,  less  tap-root  than  that, 
and  hence  may  not  be  as  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  frost  on  wet  land.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  we  desire  information.  We  are  aware  that 
every  good  quality  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Alsike,  but  we  imagine  that  its  advocates  are 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  increase  the  demand 
for  the  seed.  Where  good  crops  of  Red  Clover 
can  be  grown  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 


sowing  the  Alsike.  It  will  not  yield  as  much 
hay  per  acre,  and  as  the  roots  do  not  go  so  deep- 
it  will  not  stand  a  drought  so  well,  or  bring  up 
from  the  subsoil  as  much  plant-food  as  the  Red 
Clover,  and  will  not  enrich  the  land  as  much 


Pig.  1. — PLATE0K1I  DOG-POWEK. 


Dog  and  Sheep  Power  for  Churning. 

Something  has  excited  the  interest  of  our  sub- 
scribers in  "dog-powers" — that  is,  in  contriv- 
ances for  utilizing  the  power  of  dogs  for  churn- 
ing, and,  perhaps,  other  light  work — as  we 
judge  from  the  numerous  inquiries  lately  receiv- 
ed. This  is  a  good  symptom,  it  shows  that 
there  are  some  people  who  have  waked  up  to 
the  need  of  alleviating  the  drudgery  of  woman's 
toil.  Where  there  is  much  churning  to  be  done, 
a  dog-power  is  truly  a  labor-saving  device. 
There  are  several  different  kinds,  the  best,  per- 
haps, is  a  "  tread-power,"  like  the  ordinary  one, 
or  two-horse  tread-powers.  These,  however,  are 
rather  costly,  and  can  only  be  made  by  experi- 


Fig.  3.— WHEEL  DOG-POWEB. 

enced  mechanics.  There  are  forms,  however, 
which  may  easily  be  made  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  use  of  tools.  Two  of  these  we  repre- 
sent in  the  accompanying  engravings.  They 
are  worked  upon  very  different  principles.  The 
revolving  platform,  fig.  1,  is  set  at  such  an  angle 
that,  though  the  weight  of  the  dog  operates  to 
favor  the  turning,  it  is,  after  all,  by  his  strength 
of  draft  that  the  machine  is  effective.  The  ani- 
mal must  be  harnessed  in  some  simple  way  and 
attached  to  some  fixed  object.  The  harness 
figured  has  no  advantage  over  the  simpler  one 
by  which  the  arctic  sledge-dogs  are  attached  to 
the  vehicles  they  draw.  This  is  by  means  of  a 
broad  collar-band,  and  a  small  rope  or  thong 
passing  from  it  between  the  legs  and  held  in  po- 
sition by  a  belly-band.  The  platform  power  is 
made  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with 
strength.  There  is  a  frame  made,  supported 
upon  the  shaft  by  means  of  cross-beams  pinned 
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to  it,  braces  beneath,  and  a  rim  in  wbick  pins 
are  set  to  act  as  cogs,  meshing  in  with  flat  ones 
in  a  drum.  The  churn  may  be  operated  by  a 
crank  and  walking-beam,  as  shown,  or,  if  a  ro- 
tary churn,  by  a  band  running  upon  the  drum. 
A  track  must  be  made  for  the  dog  by  nailing 
radiating  cleatsupon  the  platform.  Any  arrange- 
ment to  lessen  friction,  like  friction-wheels,  and 
iron  sockets  and  bearings,  will  be  of  essential 
service.  The  platforms  are  usually  7  or  8  feet  in 
diameter.  The  drum  should  be  a  little  swelled 
in  the  center  to  prevent  the  band  running  off. 

The  wheel-power  is  a  little  more  difficult  to 
make,  but  has  some  advantages.  It  is  operated 
Tsy  the  weight  of  the  animal,  his  labor  being 
exerted  precisely  as  in  running  up  hill — as  a 
squirrel  runs  in  his  cage.  A  heavy  block  is 
sometimes  suspended  from  the  axle  to  hang 
down  behind  the  dog,  and  cross-bars  may  be 
nailed  to  the  arms  or  spokes  to  prevent  his 
jumping  through.  The  wheel  is  either  made 
only  wide  enough  for  one  dog  to  run  in,  or  wide 
enough  for  two  to  run  abreast.  Friction  rollers, 
in  this  case,  are  also  very  useful.  The  wheel  is 
hung  in  a  frame,  that  will  not  shake  with  its 
motion,  which  is  sometimes  quite  irregular.  It 
is  made  with  bent  rims,  fastened  to  the  spokes, 
and  boards  are  nailed  to  these. 

The  greater  the  diameter,  the  easier  and  slow- 
er will  the  wheel  turn.  Eight  feet  is  about  the 
right  size,  aud  the  wheel  should  be  banded  with 
common  hoop  iron  nailed  on — regular  hoops 
not  being  necessary.  A  three-quarter-inch  iron 
rod  makes  the  bent  axle,  and  this  should  be 
keyed  fast  in  the  wheel,  while  the  ends  should 
run  in  metal  boxes,  which  may  be  oiled. 

Dogs,  sheep,  aud  goats,  are  used  in  these  and 
similar  "  powers."     The  last  are  rather  light  but 
active  aud  hardy,  and  the  exercise  does  them 
good,  especially  if  they  are  kept  stabled. 
»-. —     ■»■  ►— 

A  Boat  for  Getting  Out  Muck. 


Digging  muck  is  work  that  may  be  done  at 
almost  any  season,  provided  drainage  can  be 
got.  Where  the  water  of  the  swamps  cannot  well 
be  drawn  off,  the  work  is  usually  deferred  until 
Very  dry  weather,  which  is  not  necessary,  as  a 
little  contrivance  will  make  the  job  an  easy  one. 
"  S.  R,"  of  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  writes :  "  "We 
have  been  drawing  out  muck  upon  gravelly 
ground,  hauling  it  out  of  the  swamps  in  its  wet 
state  by  means  of  a  boat,  made  as  follows: 
Take  five  one-inch  boards,  one  foot  wide,  and 
eleven  feet  long.  The  side  boards  are  sloped  at 
the  forward  ends  to  five  inches,  and  at  the  back 
end  to  eight  inches.  Three  cross-pieces  arc  put 
in,  the  bottom  boards  are  bent  to  them  and 
nailed.  The  boat  is  drawn  into  the  swamp  by 
hand,  aud  drawn  out  by  a  team  attached  to  a 
long  chain."  We  think  more  cross-pieces  would 
be  desirable  to  give  strength,  but  it  is  clearly 
unnecessary,  and  in  fact  undesirable,  to  have 


shows  hand  ropes  near  the  stern  for  hauling  the 
boat  backwards,  and  the   chain  at  the  bow. 


Three-Story  Barns. 

Three-story  barns,  or  "  three-deckers,"  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  when  conveniently 
arranged,  are  decidedly  the  most  economical, 
both  of  material  in  building,  and  of  labor  aud 


BOAT   FOR  GETTrs'O  OUT  MUCK. 

the  boat  water-tight,  for  the  water  must  have  a 
chance  to  run  out.  Five  five-inch  cross-pieces, 
and  three-quarter-inch  oak  boards  would  make 
a  stiff,  good  bottom,  which  would  wear  a  long 
time  even  if  hauled  a  good  ways  over  anything 
but   a  stony  or  gravelly  soil.    The  engraving 


Fig.  1.— ELEVATION  OF  BARN. 

care  in  management.  The  accompanying  plan 
lias  been  prepared  in  response  to  several  requests 
for  a  barn-plan  to  accommodate  a  small  farm, 
and  not  to  cost  more  than  $1,500  to  $2,000. 
It  is  rarely  or  never  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  build  a  three-story  barn  upon  level  ground, 
but  where  a  descent  can  be  used  having  a  slope 
of  18  inches  in  10  feet  for  a  space  of  50  or  80 
feet,  it  will  do  very  well.  A  bridge,  or  a  walled 
approach  to  the  barn  floor  is  often  dangerous. 
Access  by  a  self-sustaining  sodded  earth  bank, 
sloping  off  gradually  to  the  general  surface,  is 
decidedly  preferable.  A  good  cellar  is  seldom  to 
be  had  without  considerable  digging,  and  the 
wall  against  the  bank  must  be  a  substantial  one 
of  concrete,  or  of  stone,  or  brick,  well  laid  in  ce- 
ment, and  guarded  from  the  action  of  water  by 
surface  channels  and  underdrains.  The  cellar 
ought  to  be  at  least  9  feet  high,  the  floor  grout- 
ed and  cemented  water-tight,  and  should  be  ac- 
cessible from  the  south.  Being  used  for  manure, 
convenience  of  loading  carts  requires  it  to  be 
reasonably  high'.  The  feeding  or  cattle  floor  ia 
not  necessarily  so  high ;  7  feet  in  the  clear  is  as 
low  as  one  ever  ought  to  be,  and  8  feet  is  about 
right.  This  floor  should  be  accessible  from  each 
end,  and  well  lighted.  The  openings  for  the 
manure  to  be  thrown  into  the  cellar,  aud  for 
the  liquid  manure  to  flow  through,  must  be 
where  the  liquid  will  not  rot  the  beams.  The 
floor  should  be  laid  of  well-seasoned  inch-and- 
a-half  plank,  merely  tacked  down  at  first  if  not 
perfectly  dry,  especially  if  the  barn  can  stand 
through  one  summer  before  it  is  used.  In  this 
case  the  floor  can  be  re-laid  permanently  in  au- 
tumn; after  this  extra  seasoning, 
and  the  seams  caulked  and 
pitched.  The  thrashing  floor 
should  be  not  less  than  12  feet 
wide,  the  doors  opening  nearly 
the  full  width,  and  10  feet  high. 
From  the  sill  to  the  plate  can- 
iinl  well  be  less  than  14  feet, 
and  the  barn  should  be  framed 
to  dispense  with  the  great  cross-beams  so  much 
in  the  way  of  the  horse-forks  (sec  figure  5). 
The  side  beams,  connecting  the  inner  posts  with 
the  outer  frame,  should  he  level  with  the  top  of 
the  great  door.  We  commend  a  feature  which 
we  have  long  known  to  work  well,  namely,  lay- 


ing a  corn  floor  upon  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof. 
In  this  barn  such  a  floor  would  afford  IS  x  40  feet 
of  space  for  spreading  out  corn  to  cure,  in  the 
hottest  place  to  be  found.  Such  a  loft  will  hold 
easily  1,000  bushels  of  corn  iu  the  ear.  The 
corn  is  lifted  in  tubs  attached  to  the  common 
horse-fork  rigging.  The  corn  sheller  is  placed 
here,  and  the  siielled  corn  run  down  by  a  shute. 
In  building  such  a  barn  economically,  it  is  ex- 
pected of  course  that  the  farmer  will  do  a  good 
deal  of  the  labor  with  his  own 
men  and  teams,  at  times  when 
other  work  does  not  press.  He 
will  dig  the  cellar  and  grade 
the  ground  for  the  approach 
and  for  the  barn-yard.  He  will 
haul  all  the  stones,  sand,  ce- 
ment, and  lime,  for  the  wall, 
and,  perhaps,  mix  the  mortar 
and  lay  the  walls  himself.  He 
will  cut  and  hew  the  timber, 
haul  to  the  saw-mill  and  back 
again,  and  assist  in  the  framing 
and  raising.  It  depends,  there- 
fore, a  good  deal  on  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  the  barn 
is  to  be  built,  what  timber,  as 
well  as  what  foundation,  can 
be  economically  used.  The 
barn  can  be  built  near  New  York  with 
bought  materials  and  hired  labor,  for  $2,000. 
Description  of  the  Barn.  —  The  barn  is 
30x40  feet  inside  measure,  and  the  plans  are 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  a|ls  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  main  floor.  On  the  left, 
space  is  taken  for  the  shop  and  the  grain  room. 
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Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  MAIN  FLOOR. 

The  former,  a  room  10  x  14,  has  a  large  double 
window  and  a  single  one.  The  double  doors 
make  it  possible  to  run  a  wagon  or  carriage  into 
the  shop,  for  painting  or  other  repairs.  There 
is  a  carpenter's  bench  aud  a  closet  for  tools. 
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Fig.  3.— PLAN  OF   CATTLE  FLOOR. 

The  chimney  passes  through  this  room,  and  a 
lire  can  bo  made  if  necessary.  The  grain  room 
should  be  supplied  with  bins,  and  there  should 
be  two  or  three  shutes  for  different  kinds  of 
grain  or  meal.     These  are  shown  at  gs,  fig.  2, 
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and  are  intended  to  be  of  canvass,  after  passing 
through  the  floor,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  to 
one  side  and  out  of  the  way.  These  rooms  need 
not  be  more  than  7  or  7'\i  feet  high.  From  the 
thrashing  floor,  two  shutes,  or  trap  doors  com- 
municate with  the  floor  below — one  near  the 
stairs  for  cut  hay,  etc.,  one  near  the  litter  bay, 
through  which  bedding  may  be  thrown  down  at 
the  rear  of  the  cows,  while  the  ventilator  is 
also  used  as  a  shute,  and  through  it,  long  hay  is 


a  tank  to  be  pumped  through  a  hose  over  the 
manure  whenever  it  gets  too  dry,  or  too  hot. 
Fig.  5  represents  a  cross-section  of  the  bam,  and 
shows  the   framing  and  slope  of  the  ground. 

Wooden  Shoes  for  Horses. 


Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  BARN-CELLAR. 


thrown  down,  falling  in  the  passage-way  between 
the  horse  stables  and  the  cow  mangers.  This  ven- 
tilator ( V)  is  3  x  3  feet  square,  and  extends  from 
the  cattle  floor  out  through  the  roof  of  the  barn. 
The  plan  of  the  cattle  floor  (fig.  3)  needs  little 
explanation.  The  stairs  at  e  are  hinged  and 
may  be  turned  up  and  fastened,  so  that  a  cart 
can  be  driven,  or  backed  under  them,  to  dump  a 
load  of  green  fodder  upon  the  floor,  or  one  of 
muck  to  be  thrown  through  the  trap  door  /  to 
the  pigs.  The  feed-box  d  is  movable.  Near 
the  end  of  the  barn,  where  the  horse  and  ox 
stalls  are,  the  shed  for  wagons,  carts,  tools,  etc.,  is 
supposed  to  be  placed.  At  5  a  hydrant  and 
water-trough  is  placed.  One  corner  of  the  horse 
stable  may  be  partitioned  off  for  nice  harness, 
etc.,  if  desired.  In  the  cellar  plan,  fig.  4,  a  root 
cellar  is  provided,  also  a  floor  where  steaming 
apparatus  may  be  set  up.  Here  the  "working 
hogs"  are  to  be  kept,  and  either  shut  off  from  the 
manure,  or  allowed  to  range  over  it,  and  given 
the  range  of  the  barn-yard  besides,  if  that  be  de- 
sirable. This  cellar  is  accessible  to  carts  or 
wagons  through  three  8-foot  doors,  and  it  is  light- 


Fig.  5.— SECTION   01'  BARN. 

cd  by  windows  in  these  doors,  and  by  others  in 
the  ends.  The  ground  of  the  barn-yard  slopes 
towards  the  cellar,  and  the  water  is  collected  in 


Much  labor  would  be  saved  in  gathering  the 
hay  crop  upon  salt  marshes  and  on  reclaimed 
swamps,  if  horses  could  be  used  for  mowing, 
raking,  and  carting.  It  often  happens  that  the 
farmer  has  several  acres  of  this  soft  land,  where 
the  crop  costs  all  it  is  worth  to  gather  it.  He 
must  mow,  rake,  and  move  the  grass  by  hand, 
or  let  it  rot  upon  the  ground.  "We  recently  saw 
a  wooden  shoe  that  completely  remedied  this 
difficulty.  It  was  made  of  stout  oak  board,  one 
inch  in  thickness,  10  inches  long,  and  8  broad, 
and  rounded  at  the  corners.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  bottom  of  the  shoe.  A  cleat  is  fastened 
across  eacli  end  to  prevent  it  from  splitting,  and 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  shoe;  this 
should  be  fastened  either  with  stout  screws  13|4 
inches  long,  or  with  wrought  iron  nails  driven 
through  and  clinched  upon  the  upper  side.  An 
iron  strap  is  fastened  across  the  middle  of  the 
shoe  to  receive  the  shanks  of  the  strap  going 
over  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  which  are  held  in 
place  by  screws  and  nuts.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
upper  side  of  the  shoe.  The  horse  should  be 
rough  shod,  and  places  should  be  cut  into 
which  the  toe  and  heel  corks  will  snugly  fit. 


Fig.  1. — UNDER   SIDE. 


Fie.  2. — TOP  OF  SHOE. 


In  fig.  3  the  hoof  is  shown  as  it  stands  upon  the 
shoe.  An  iron  strap  (fig.  4)  is  fitted  to  the  hoof, 
and  the  shanks  pass  through  the  plank  and  are 
fastened  with  a  nut  and  screw.  This  shoe  is  so 
simple  in  its  construction  that  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  car- 
penters' tools  can  make 
the  wooden  part  of  it, 
and  a  blacksmith  can 
furnish  the  iron  straps 
and  screws.  A  common 
monkey-wrench  will  be 
needed  to  put  on  the 
nuts,  and  to  tighten 
them,  if  they  get  loose.  TiS-  3.-shoe  fitted. 
A  set  of  shoes  made  of  good  white  oak  will  last 
a  great  many  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
shoe  enlarges  the  lower  surface  of  the  hoof 
about  four  times.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  a 
light  horse,  weighing,  say  900  lbs.,  shod  in  this 
way,  can  go  upon  any  soft  land,  where  a  man 
could  walk,  with  safety.  If  the  horses 
are  very  heavy,  or  the  land  very  soft, 
the  shoes  must  be  enlarged.  These  ar- 
ticles had  been  in  use  upon  the  farm 
where  we  saw  them,  some  ten  years, 
and  so  manifest  were  their  advantages  Fig.  4. 
that  they  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  who  had  occasion  for  them. 
They  were  in  use  by  all  the  owners  of  a  large 
reclaimed  salt  marsh,  and  the  facility  they 
afforded  for  gathering  the  crop,  had  added  very 
much  to  the  value  of  the  laud.  To  owners  of 
marsh  lands  these  shoes   will  be  invaluable. 


Hints  on  Turkey  Raising-. 

The  southern  part  of  New  London  county, 
Conn.,  is  famous  for  its  turkeys,  and  the  manner 
of  raising  them  is  thus  described   by  "A  Na- 
tive":    "Ten  or  twelve  hens  with  a  gobbler  is 
a  good  stock,  and  if  there  is  a   good  range  for 
them,  this  number  may  be  kept  with  very  little 
more  trouble  than   a  trio.     Birds  from  2  to  4 
years  old  will  bring  much  stronger  chicks  than 
yearlings,  and  give  much  better  results.     But  if, 
from  any  cause,  last  year's  hens  are  kept,  let 
them  be  from  the  early  broods.  The  late  broods 
should  all  be  sent  to  market.     It  is  a  great  point 
to  make  the  hens  all  lay  near  home,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  will  pay  to  yard  them  for  a  few  days 
when  they  commence   laying.     They  are  thus 
much  more  easily  protected  from  foxes,  skunks 
and      vermin,     and     are     much   more     likely 
to    keep    together    in   one  flock.     When   the 
young  ones  are  large  enough  to  go  to  the  fields, 
make  houses  or  shelters  for  them  to  lay  in,  and 
if  possible,  have  them  several  rods  apart,  so  that 
at  hatching  time  the  turkeys  will  not  be  able  to 
hear  the   peeping   of   their  neighbor's  chicks. 
This  will  sometimes  make  a  sitting  turkey  so 
uneasy  that  she  will  abandon  her  own  eggs.    If 
nests  are  made  near  one  another  the  hens  should 
be  set  at  the  same  lime,  so  as  to  come  off  togeth- 
er.    This  is  also  desirable  in  case  of  failure  of  a 
part  of  the  eggs  to  hatch.     Two  broods  maybe 
given  to  one  mother  to  the  number  of  18  or  20  and 
the  otherhen  will  very  soon  begin  to  Uvy  again. 
The  eggs  should  be  carried  in  at  night,  if  frost  is 
threatened,  and  be  returned  to  the  nest  again  in 
the  morning.     The  heat  that  they  receive  from 
the  birds  while  laying,  and  the  turning  that  they 
get  is  said  to  have  a  favorable  influence  upon 
them  and  to  make  them  hatch  better.     There  is 
a  difference  of  a  day  or  two  in  the  hatching  of 
a  fresh  and  an  old  egg,  although  they  be  of  the 
same  clutch.    The  old  bird  is  inclined  to  accom- 
modate her  movements  to  the  strongest  of  her 
family,  and  the  weakest  are  frequently  left  be- 
hind and  lost.     "When  they  come  off,  confine 
from  one  to  three  broods  in  a  pen  from  10  to  15 
feet  square,  made  by  setting  up  wide  boards 
edgewise,  so  that  the  young  ones  cannot  jump 
out.     The  old  ones  will  not  wander  far  from  the 
pen,   and  in  about  a  week  the  chicks  will  be 
able  to   clear  the   boards,   when   they  may  be 
safely  left  to  go  with  the  hens.    In  storms  they 
should  be  sheltered.     Give  a  little  food  at  first. 
Indian  meal  is  too  fine,   and  frequently  kills 
them.     Get  corn  cracked  at  the  mill  on  purpose, 
and  increase  its  size  as  the  chicks  grow.  Wheat, 
buckwheat  and  oats  are  good  for  them  when  a 
few  weeks  old.     Feed,  also,  at  first,  with  some 
kind  of  fresh  animal  food.     Chopped  liver  and 
beef,  boiled  eggs   and  curdled  milk  are  good. 
The  success  of  the  turkey  crop  depends  mainly 
upon  the  first  month.     They  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  poultry  yard  every  night.     For  the 
first  three    weeks  a  boy  or  girl  sheuld  be  em- 
ployed to  watch  them,  keep  away  hawks  and 
other  enemies,  and  see  to  the  stragglers.     Not  a 
few  chicks  are  lost  in  the  grass  and  perish  be- 
cause they  lose  the  sound  of  the  mother's  voice. 
One  child  can  watch  the  broods  of  a  dozen  hens, 
and  keep  them  in  the  same  range — a  great  deal 
of  trouble  later  in  the  season.    For,  if  they  be- 
gin to  feed  together  they  will  naturally  take  the 
same  course  every  morning,  and  all  the  turkeys 
will  be  found  near   together  when  they    are 
sought  at  night,  if  they  should  fail  to  come  of 
their  own  accord.     If  fed  every  night  they  will 
rarely  fail  to  make  their  appearance  when  the 
cows   come   for   milking.      A  pasture  is    the 
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best  range  for  them  when  they  are  youug. " 
Notes. — There  are  some  thiugs  about  turkey 
raising,  which  it  is  worthwhile  for  a  novice  to 
know,  not  told  by  our  correspondent.  Turkeys 
if  well  trained  become  very  domestic,  and  may 
easily  be  made  to  lay,  in  good-sized  boxes  placed 
in  sheds  or  out-buildings,  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs 
and  vermin.  The  eggs  may  be  removed  daily, 
and  this  is  best  if  they  are  carefully  handled,  be- 
cause a  turkey  is  often  half  a  day  upon  her  nest 
long  before  she  becomes  broody.  If  early  broods 
are  desired,  leave  a  nest  full  of  eggs  (wooden 
oues)  and  the  hen  will  soon  stop  laying  and 
sit.  Very  tame  turkeys  are  often  such  persist- 
ent sitters  that  they  must  be  taken  off  at  least 
every  alternate  day  to  feed.  Turkey  hens  are 
very  careful  mothers ;  they  rarely  or  never  tread 
upon  a  chick,  and  when  the  chicks  are  very 
young  their  extreme  care  is  almost  distressing. 
The}-  may,  therefore,  be  cooped;  and  this  is 
best  with  all  earl}-  broods,  for  otherwise  the 
young  suffer  for  lack  of  brooding.  "When  tur- 
key hens  are  cooped  with  their  broods  the  great- 
est care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  coops  be- 
coming foul.  It  is  well  to  shift  them  daily,  ot- 
to use  an  abundance  of  dry  earth  scattered  sev- 
eral times  a  day  over  the  floor  of  the  coop.  We 
prefer  to  feed  all  young  birds  animal  food  ;  hard- 
boiled  egg  with  curds,  mashed  together  and 
mingled  with  bread  soaked  in  milk,  is  our  favor- 
ite diet  for  young  turkeys,  and  they  thrive  upon 
it.  Cracked  wheat  and  corn  follow,  and  with 
other  grains  these  soon  become  the  staple  food. 

— - «»» t-m. 

The  Cultivation  of  Barley. 


"We  have  received  many  letters  asking  in- 
formation about  barley,  and  we  conclude  that,  at- 
tracted by  the  comparatively  high  prices  which 
have  prevailed  for  a  few  years  past,  many 
who  have  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  this 
crop  are  intending  to  raise  it.  They  had  bet- 
ter do  so  on  a  small  scale  at  first.  Our  cli- 
mate is  not  as  favorable  for  barley  as  for  oats 
and  wheat.  "We  cannot  obtain  a  good  crop  un- 
less the  soil  is  dry,  clean,  and  rich.  It  seldom 
does  well  on  a  recently  inverted  sod.  Its  best 
place  in  the  rotation  is  after  a  highly  manured 
and  thoroughly  cultivated  corn  crop.  The  best 
crops  are  obtained  on  a  rather  heavy  calcareous 
loam,  provided  it  has  been  thoroughly  pulverized 
during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn.  But 
as  this  is  seldom  the  case,  the  soils  that  usually 
give  the  best  medium  crops  are  those  of  a  light- 
er and  warmer  character — or  sandy  loams. 

Barley  should  either  be  sown  very  early,  or 
rather  late — say  the  moment  the  ground  is  lit 
to  work  in  the  spring,  or  not  until  after  the 
heavy  spring  rains  are  over.  "We  have  had  the 
best  success  in  sowing  very  early,  say  the  first 
of  April ;  but  good  crops  are  frequently  obtain- 
ed when  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 
Much  depends  on  the  season.  If  we  have  heavy 
rains  soon  after  the  barley  is  sown,  and  then  be- 
fore the  plants  cover  the  ground,  dry  weather 
sets  in,  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  baked, 
and  the  crop  suffers.  An  early  sown  crop  would 
suffer  less,  because  it  would  have  got  a  good 
start  before  the  drouth  set  in.  A  crop  sown 
immediately  after  the  spring  rains,  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  in  condition  to  work,  commences 
to  grow  rapidly  at  once,  and  often  docs  better 
than  a  crop  sown  two  weeks  earlier — but  not  as 
well  as  a  crop  sown  a  month  earlier.  If  the  soil 
is  rich  and  has  been  plowed  the  fall  previous, 
sow  as  early  as  it  will  work  without  clogging. 

When  barley  is  grown  to  sell,  the  six-rowed, 
or  what  is  usually  called  the/our-rowed  (though 


there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  four-rowed  barley), 
is  the  most  profitable — because  it  brings  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  two- 
rowed.  But  when  barley  is  grown  to  feed  out 
on  the  farm,  the  two-rowed  is  altogether  the 
best,  especially  on  strong,  rich  land.  It  weighs 
more  per  bushel,  and  if  the  soil  is  rich  enough, 
it  will  yield  more  per  acre.  It  has  another  ad- 
vantage, of  being  later  than  the  four-rowed, 
which  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  wheat,  and 
we  have  wheat  and  barley  harvest  on  us  at  once. 
With  the  two-rowed,  we  can  get  through 
with  the  wheat  by  the  time  the  barley  is  ready. 
We  usually  sow  from  2  to  2'|i  bushels  per 
acre.  If  the  land  is  very  rich  and  it  is  sown 
early  and  drilled  in,  less  seed  is  required.  Last 
year  we  had  a  better  crop  from  l'|4  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre,  than  from  2'|a  bushels — but 
the  land  was  in  better  condition,  and  sown 
a  week  earlier.  The  yield  varies  more  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  crop,  depending  some- 
what on  the  season,  but  much  more  on  the 
condition  and  previous  culture  of  the  soil.  We 
have  had  over  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  just 
as  good  a  season,  and  on  land  naturally  as  good 
we  have  had  only  twelve  bushels.  We  again 
advise  our  readers  not  to  sow  bailey  unless 
the  land  is  in  good  condition. 


Canada  Thistles  and  Other  Weeds. 

The  fact  has  been  often  stated  that  thistles 
will  succumb  to  dilligent  pulling  or  cutting  up 
below  the  surface.  No  plant  will  survive  this 
treatment.  Canada  thistles  may  be  easily  seen 
soon  after  the  new  shoots  break  through  the 
ground,  and  before  they  become  self-supporting. 
These  sprouts  while  yet  dependent  for  their  life 
upon  the  succulent  fleshy  roots  and  underground 
wandering  stems  of  the  parent  stock  from  which 


Fig.  1. — THISTLE   TONGS   CLOSED. 

they  start,  are  in  the  most  vulnerable  condition 
possible.  A  broad  blade,  like  those  attached 
to  some  horse-hoes,  drawn  through  the  ground 
some  three  inches  below  the  surface,  will, 
if  used  several  times  in  the  course  of  one  sea- 
son, completely  wipe  out  this  pest,  except  where 
stones  or  otherobstacles  interfere  with  thorough 
working.  Plowing  is  not  efficient,  because  it 
leaves  too  much  root  upon  the  shoots,  and  only 
disturbs  and  transplants  them.  The  sprout  of 
the  Canada  thistle  is  pretty  tough,  and  if  evenly 
held  and  pulled  directly  upward,  will  usually 
draw  out,  breaking  off 
several  inches  below  the 
surface.  On  page  219, 
of  the  Agriculturist  for 
1868,  we  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  pair  of  long- 
handled  wooden  tongs 
for  pulling  Canada  this- 
tles. The  accompanying 
engravings  show  a  pair 
of  iron-jawed  pincers  or  tongs  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; the  notched  jaws  should  be  about  8  inches 
long,  narrow,  and  having  a  griping  surface  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Any  blacksmith 
can  make  them.  The  drawings  are  sent  us  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Denroche,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
iron  pincers  are  superior  to  the  wooden  oues, 
because  they  may  be  pushed  into  the  ground, 
and  so  get  a  better  hold  of  a  younger  plant. 


Fig.  2. — TONGS  OPEN. 


Corn  Fodder  as  a  Soiling  Crop. 

We  have  made  during  the  past  season  an  ex- 
periment in  relation  to  the  soiling  of  cattle, 
which  demonstrates  the  value  of  sowed  corn 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  a  small  herd  of 
Jersey  cattle,  and  a  very  poor  farm  from  which 
to  feed  them.  A  piece  of  rye,  sown  last  fall, 
gave  them  an  early  bite  in  May,  and  by  the 
time  that  had  grown  too  large  to  he  used,  the 
first  sowing  of  oats  was  ready  for  the  scythe. 
Early  in  June  it  became  evident  that  most  of  the 
oats  would  be  too  large  for  profitable  feeding 
before  the  corn  was  large  enough  to  cut,  and  we 
paid  $100  for  two  acres  of  clover,  (with  the 
privilege  of  cutting  it  twice).  Commenced 
feeding  from  this  clover  on  the  24th  day  of  June. 
No  clover  could  have  beeu  in  finer  condition 
than  this  was,  nor  have  been  eaten  more  greed- 
ily. It  constituted  about  oue-half  of  the  cows' 
forage  until  the  1st  of  August,  being  intermitted 
with  oats  and  a  little  grass.  During  this  whole 
time,  the  cattle  were  abundantly  fed,  and  were 
in  excellent  condition.  On  the  25th  of  July  we 
commenced  feeding  corn  fodder,  giving  it  at 
first  but  once  a  day.  By  the  middle  of  August 
it  was  fed  exclusively,  and  a  part  of  the  second 
cut  of  the  purchased  clover  was  re-sold  for  $20. 
The  calves  had  all  been  weaned  by  the  middle 
of  June,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  the  herd  to  prevent  a  full  product  of  butter 
at  that  time.  The  variations  during  the  summer 
must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  differ- 
ence of  food.  The  following  table  of  the  week- 
ly product  shows  what  these  variations  were : 
Week   Food.  Butter     TTerf-   Food.  Butter 

eliding  _  made,  lbs.  ending  made.  Ifa. 

',  Corn 57 

5S'i 
56M 


,60v; 
.62 

.50 
.54 
.55 


Jane'5,  Eye 32     Aug 

"  12,     "  29         '■  14, 

"  19,  Oats 35^      "  21, 

•'  26,  OatB  &  Clover. .  .5054      "  28, 
July  3,     "  "      ...4Sy.  Sept. 4, 

"  10,      "  "      ...54J4      "  11, 

"  17,      '•  -       ...49  "  In 

"  24,      "  ■'       ...471/S      "  25, 

"  31,  Corn  &  Clover.. 52}il 

This  table  proves  two  things : — 1.  Whereas 
cows  kept  on  pasture,  fall  off  materially  from 
their  June  yield,  as  the  season  advances,  they 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  to  the  full  quantity  by 
soiling,  but  by  the  supplying  of  a  better  food 
their  yield  may  actually  be  increased.  2.  Neither 
rye,  oats,  or  clover,  nor  a  mixture  of  these,  is 
so  effective  in  the  production  of  butter  as  is  corn 
fodder.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  dining 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  the  yield  of 
butter  was  largely  increased,  the  cows  were 
much  farther  from  their  calving  time,  and  as 
they  were  to  come  in  from  November  to  April, 
their  milk  should   naturally  have   diminished. 

Our  corn  fodder  was  planted  on  very  highly 
manured  ground,  with  a  common  wheat,  drill, 
from  which  all  but  three  of  the  teeth  had  been 
removed,  leaving  the  rows  about  three  feet 
apart.  The  box  was  so  arranged  as  to  discharge 
about  forty  kernels  to  the  foot  in  each  row.  Two 
kinds  of  corn  were  used — Southern  white  and 
Western  mixed.  The  Southern  white  seemed  to 
be  very  much  the  best,  and  although  it  has 
naturally  an  enormous  stalk,  the  thick  planting 
reduced  it  to  a  diameter  of  from  4  to  1  inch. 
The  com  grew  to  a  bight  of  G  feet,  and  occu- 
pied the  ground  as  thickly  as  anything  could; 
and  the  crop  would,  doubtless,  have  made  (could 
it  have   been  cured)  fully  6  tons   to  the   acre. 


How  to  Raise  Parsnips. — Select  a  rather 
heavy  loam,  but  clean  and  rich.  Plow  it  deep 
and  harrow  it  thoroughly  as  early  as  it  can 
be  worked  ;  mark  off  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
and  drill  in  the  seed  or  sow  by  hand.  Use  plenty 
of  seed,  two  or  three  to  the  inch,  and  be  sure  il 
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COLLECTING      SEA-FOWLS' 


rcOPTRTGHT  SECTJKED.] 

EGG  S.— Prom  a  Sketch  et  E.  Jump.' 


«3  fresh.  Go  through  the  rows  with  a  pronged 
hoe,  or  other  implement,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
distinguished.  When  large  enough,  thin  the 
plants  to  stand  4  or  5  inches  apart,  and  he  sure 
that  they  stand  singly.  Keep  the  land  clean 
by  frequent  hoeing.  We  raised  last  year  1,000 
bushels  to  the  acre  where  the  land  was  very 
rich,  and  not  500  upon  land  not  highly  manured. 


Collecting  Sea-Fowls'  Eggs. 

-    -o 

It  is  only  rarely  that  the  eggs  of  sea-fowls  are 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
upon  the  Pacific  side  they  form  an  important 
article  of  trade.  The  rocky  islands  along  the 
Pacific  are  the  resort  of  countless  numbers  of 
sea-fowls  of  various  kinds.  The  bird,  which 
lays  the  eggs  that  are  valued,  is  a  Murre  or 
Guillemot.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  Foolish  Guillemot  of  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  this  country,  and  of  Europe, 
but  our  best  authorities  consider  it  different. 
Its  scientific  names  are  much  confused ;   it  is 


the  Una  BrunnicMi,  U.  TroUe,  Caiaractes  Call- 
fornims,  etc.,  of  various  authors.  The  bird 
makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  a  single  egg  upon 
the  bare  rock,  upon  which,  like  Hans'  hen,  she 
"  sits  standing,"  or  in  an  upright  position.  The 
eggs,  which  are  from  the  size  of  a  goose  egg 
down  to  one-fourth  that  size,  are  remarkably 
varied  in  color,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
bluish,  with  blackish  or  brown  spots,  no  two 
of  them  being  marked  alike.  The  bird  be- 
ing very  inoffensive  and  stupid,  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  its  more  wide-awake  neighbors,  the 
gulls,  which  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
chance  to  plunder  its  eggs.  Dr.  Heermann 
says:  "I  one  day  saw  three  gulls  approach 
a  single  Murre  sitting  on  her  egg.  Two  of 
them  feigning  an  attack  in  front,  the  Murre 
raised  herself  to  repel  them  with  her  sharp- 
pointed  bill;  instantly,  the  third,  advancing 
from  behind  her,  flew  off  with  the  booty, 
the  first  two  immediately  following  to  claim 
their  share."  The  egg  gatherers  visit  the  islands 
at  intervals  from  May  until  July.  Tiie  birds, 
when  their  eggs  are  removed,  continue  to  lay 


Drawn  and  .Engraved  for  the  Amertmn  Agriculturist. 

during  these  months.  During  a  "drive,"  as  one 
of  the  visits  of  the  egg  hunters  is  called,  the 
islands  present  a  scene  of  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. The  birds  fly  against  the  rocks  in  their 
fright,  or  collect  upon  the  ledges  in  such  masses 
as  to  kill  one  another  with  their  struggles. 
When  the  drivers  take  possession,  the  birds! 
leave  the  islands'  and  settle  upon  the  water, 
covering  it  for  a  great  distance.  A  few  yeani 
ago,  domestic  fowls  were  very  scarce  in  Calij 
fornia,  and  the  great  demand  for  eggs  in  tho 
cities  was  mainly  supplied  from  the  islands 
along  the  coast.  The  trade  in  sea-fowls'  eggl 
has  reached  nearly  $200,000  annually. 

m~*—— mmmyGwim         i  mi  i 

The   Abronias. 


Among  the  pleasing  annuals  is  Abronia  %mi' 
bellata.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  producing  numer- 
ous clusters  of  pink  flowers,  which  have  the 
general  appearance  of  those  of  the  Verbena. 
This,  and  one  with  cream-colored  flowers,  A. 
armaria,  are  found  in  abundance  along  the 
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shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  we  have  seen  them 
growing  in  great  beauty  in  the  dry,  blowing 
sands.  In  cultivation,  they  do  best  in  a  light 
sandy  soil.  While  traveling  in  New  Mexico, 
the  writer  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire  the 


the  pragr ant  aeronia—  (Abronia  fragrans.) 

beautiful  Abronia  fragrans,  the  clear  white 
flowers  and  pleasant  fragrance  of  which  gave  it 
an  attractiveness  not  often  possessed  by  flowers 
of  that  region.  The  receipt  of  a  package  of 
seeds  of  this  plant  from  H.  A.  Terry,  Crescent 
City,  Iowa,  brought  up  pleasing  recollections 
and  gave  gratifying  evidence  that  the  plant  is  in 
successful  cultivation  much  farther  north  than 
we  supposed  it  would  be  hardy.  This  is  a  per- 
ennial, and  does  well  with  Mr.  Terry  in  a  sandy 
situation.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the  Fra- 
grant Abronia,  taken  from  a  dried  specimen  of 
the  wild  plant.  The  stem  grows  about  18  incit- 
es high,  and  the  leaves  are  fleshy  and  of  a  dull 
green.  The  flowers  are  in  umbel-like  clusters, 
of  a  pure  white ;  beneath  the  cluster  is  an  in- 
volucre of  several  leaves,  which  are  white  also. 
In  cultivation  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
represented  in  the  engraving.  The  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  those  of  the  Verbena  disap- 
pears upon  examination.  In  structure  the 
Abronias  are  much  like  those  of  the  Four- 
o'clock,  both  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
Abronia  is  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  delicate. 


Spring  Flowers— The  Twin-leaf. 


In  the  woods  of  the  West  one  of  the  early 
spring  flowers  is  the  Twin-leaf  (Jeffersonia  di- 
pliylla).  Its  curiously  halved  leaf  readily  sug- 
gested its  common  name,  as  well  as  its  specific 


botanical  one,  but  we  cannot  see  what  induced 
Dr.  Barton  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Jef- 
fersonia — in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  States- 
men and  soldiers  can  be  honored  sufficiently 
in  other  ways,  without  making  plants  perpetuate 
their  names  in  Jef- 
fersonia,  Welling- 
tonia,  Napoleona, 
and  the  like.  The 
engraving  gives 
the  plant  of  the 
natural  size  at  the 
time  of  flowering, 
though  later  in  the 
season  the  leaves 
become  somewhat 
larger.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,about 
an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  are  borne 
singly  on  leafless 
stems  or  scapes. 
The  petals  are  usu- 
ally 8,  with  8  sta- 
mens and  a  single 
pistil.  The  pistil 
ripens  into  a  pear- 
shaped  pod,  which 
splits  open  at  one 
side  to  liberate  the 
seeds,  as  is  shown 
in  the  detached 
figure  at  one  side 
of  the  engraving. 
The  Twin-leaf  con- 
siderably resem- 
bles the  Blood- 
root  (Sanguinaria), 
and  appears  in 
flower  at  about  the 
same  time.  It, 
however,  belongs 
to  the  Barberry 
family,  with  the 
curious  May-apple 
(Podophyllum).  It 
is  a  pleasing  plant 
to  have  in  the  garden,  it  comes  so  early,  and 
has  such  a  wild  wood  air;  but  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  dropping  its  petals  very  early. 
»-< ^&m      — »-•- 


Golden,  Domine,  Ben  Davis,  Rawles'  Janet, 
Willow  Twig,  Bailey's  Sweet,  Talman's  Sweet. 
Every  one  should  be  his  own  judge  as  to  how 
many  of  each,  or  what  proportion  of  each  he 
wants.     This  will  depend  upon  circumstances 


Fruit  for  the  North-west-— 2d  Article. 

BT  OUR  SPECIAL   IOWA  CONTRIBUTOR. 


VAniETiES. — Much  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment have  their  origin  in  the  selection  of  varie- 
ties nnsuited  to  the  climate.  We  should 
have  well  settled  ideas  of  what  varieties  we 
want  before  purchasing;  and  in  no  case  allow 
the  tree  vender  to  persuade  us  into  buying  va- 
rieties that  have  not  stood  the  severest  test  for 
hardiness,  of  which  he  may  happen  to  have 
a  surplus.  Certain  varieties  will  succeed  in 
certain  localities,  while  certain  other  varieties 
will  not.  It  is  true  that  a  difference  of  soil,  or 
exposure  in  the  same  County  often  affects  differ- 
ently the  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the 
same  varieties;  but  those  in  the  following  list, 
embracing  summer,  fall,  and  winter,  have  been 
so  thoroughly  tested,  and  their  value  so  well 
established,  that  it  is  safe  to  recommend  them 
for  general  culture  in  our  State.  I  therefore 
offer  as  suited  to  Iowittlie  following 

LtsT  of  Apples. — Summer:  Carolina  Red 
June,  Red  June  Sweet,  Earl}-  Harvest,  Benoni, 
Red  Astrachan,  Dyer.- — Autumn  :  Dutchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Orange,  Lowell, 
Fameuse,  or  Snow. —  Winter:  Jonathan,  Grimes' 


the  twin-leae — (Jeffersonia  diphyUa:) 

which  no  one  so  well  understands  as  himself. 
Plan  op  the  Orchard.  —After  the  trees  are 
well  set,  there  should  be  a.  plan  of  the  orchard. 
This  may  be  drawn  on  a  convenient  scale,  in  a 
blank  book,  having  each  tree  numbered,  and 
the  variety  named.  In  this  book  should  also 
be  kept  a  record  of  every  thing  of  interest  per- 
taining to  the  orchard;  the  management  of  trees; 
method  and  time  of  pruning,  with  results ; 
productiveness  and  hardiness  of  varieties,  etc. 
Cultivation. — I  would  not  thank  one  to  put 
a  plow  into  my  orchard  after  it  has  had  one 
year's  proper  cultivation.  Mj-  practice  is,  to  culti- 
vate the  first  year  as  late  as  the  first  of  August, 
by  throwing  furrows  towards  the  trees,  ridging 
up  one  way,  and  the  following  spring  early, 
seed  to  clover.  Leave  a  circle  around  eacli 
tree,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  keep  it  well 
covered,  or  mulched,  with  coarse  manure,  stir- 
ring it  with  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil  occa- 
sionally ;  and  adding  to  it  after  the  ground 
freezes  every  fall.  I  have  found  this  plan  of 
seeding  to  clover,  and  keeping  the  ground  loose 
and'rich  around  the  tree,  far  better  than  tearing 
up  the  roots,  and  bruising  the  trunks  and  branch- 
es by  plowing.  A  heavy  mulching  in  the  fall, 
after  the  ground  has  frozen,  protects  the  surface 
roots,  and  keeps  the  tree  back  in  the  spring, 
when  it  is  often  injured  by  starting  too  early. 
Recollect,  my  friend,  not  to  mow  and  carry  of 
that  clover/  You  may  turn  in  small  pigs  to 
harvest  it,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  around 
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the  trees  ;  which  they  will  do  (when  mulched) 
in   search    of   the   worms    and   other  vermin. 

The  health,  beauty,  and  productiveness  of  an 
orchard  depends  much  upon  proper 

Pruning. — If  a  tree  is  properly  managed  in 
the  nursery,  and  taken  up  as  it  should  be,  it 
should  not  be  touched  with  the  pruning  knife 
the  year  it  is  set.  The  shock  of  transplanting 
is  all  it  can  well  bear  in  one  year. 

Besides,  the  natural  lop  will  make  a  demand 
for  a  corresponding  amount  of  roots,  of  which 
the  tree  may  have  been  deprived  by  removal, 
and  nature  will  be  sure  to  respond  by  furnish- 
ing all  in  her  power.  The  second  year,  in  the 
month  of  June,  use  the  knife  sparing]}',  by  tak- 
ing off  such  limbs  as  will  leave  the  top  low, 
spreading,  and  shapely.  Encourage  your  trees 
to  head  low,  by  trimming  from  above  rather 
than  from  below.  "  Shorteniug-iu"  may  often 
be  done  to  advantage,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  back  more  than  one-half  of  the  last 
years'  growth.  It  ought  never  to  be  necessary 
to  cut  off  a  large  limb;  but  if  by  neglect  it 
should  be,  cut  closely  to  the  trunk,  and  cover 
the  wound  well  with  grafting  wax. 

Drawbacks. — But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  apples  as  well  as  of 
liberty.  The  orchard  needs  constant  care  and 
watching.  Gophers,  Babbits,  Borers,  Bark-lice, 
Canker-worms,  and  Caterpillars,  all  have  their 
time  and  season,  and  must  be  met  and  vanquish- 
ed, or  we  have  no  apples.  The  Gopher  is  easily 
stopped  by  opening  his  bole,  and  dropping  in  a 
piece  of  sweet  apple,  or  potato,  with  a  little 
strychnine  on  it.  A  wash  of  cow  manure  and 
urine,  put  on  thick  twice  during  the  latter  part 
of  winter,  will  keep  off  rabbits.  Keeping  the 
ground  clean  around  the  tree  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  borers.  Caterpillars  and  worms 
must  be  hand  picked,  and  the  trees  kept  healthy 
and  growing,  to  guard  against  bark  lice  or  aphis. 

All  this  and  much  more  goes  to  make  up 
the  conditions  of  success  in  apple  raising.  But 
don't  let  these  difficulties  discourage  you. 
Many  of  them  disappear  as  soon  as  the  trees 
become  well  established,  and  the  others  are 
slight  indeed  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  object  sought.  Farmers  of  the  North-west, 
dou't  let  another  spring  pass  without  setting 
out  a  good-sized  orchard,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so.  This  is  the  advice  of  one  who 
has  tried  it,  and  who  believes  and  knows  that  we 
can  raise  apples  in  Iowa.    S.,  Powesheik  Co.,  Iowa. 


Budding  the  Grape- Vine. 


The  English  horticultural  journals  have  had 
much  to  say  about  budding  the  vine,  and  have 
given  accounts  of  the  remarkable  success  that 
has  attended  this  mode  of  propagating.  It  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  seen  the  details  of 
the   process    described;     a  recent  number  of 


the  London  Field  gives  an  account,  of  which 
we  give  an  abstract  and  copy  its  engravings. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  upon  the 
main  vine,  or  upon  the  laterals;  the  best  time  is 
when  the  wood  of  the  stock  is  about  half  ripe. 
A  bud  is  cut  as  shown  in  fig.  1 ;  the  stock,  fig. 
2,  has  a  corresponding  cut  made  to  receive  the 
bud;  there  is  a  nick  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cut  which  receives  the  lower  end  of  the  piece 
containing  the  bud,  and  holds  it  in  position. 
The  surfaces  of  the  bud  and  stock  are  made  to 
fit  as  evenl}'  as  possible,  and  are  bound  together 
by  bast  matting,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  Afterwards, 
a  bandage  of  cotton-wool,  extending  au  inch 
below  and  an  inch  above  the  wound,  is  placed 
on  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  bud  and  leaf 
stalk  to  be  exposed,  and  is  bound  on  firmly. 
The  cotton  is  to  be  kept  moist  for  several 
weeks.  The  bud,  of  course,  does  not  start 
until  the  following  spring,  when  it  produces 
fruit  as  readily  as  the  natural  buds  of  the  vine. 
The  practice  has  thus  far,  we  believe,  been  con- 
fined to  grapes  under  glass,  and  probably  some 
modifications  would  be  necessary  for  it  to  be 
successful  with  out-door  grapes  in  our  dry  at- 
mosphere. A  friend  who  is  very  successful  in 
inarching  the  vine,  binds  up  the  wound  with 
oiled  silk  to  prevent  drying,  and  over  this  he 
winds  cotton  cloth  to  protect  it  from  the  sun. 
AVe  think  that  the  same  treatment  would  be 
worth  trying  with  the  process  we  have  just  de- 
described.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  much-talked 
of  budding  of  the  vine  is  not  budding,  as  gener- 
ally practised,  but  only  an  old  method  of  graft- 
ing, in  which  a  cion  with  a  single  bud  is  used. 

»-• — ♦»      — .— 

Crab-Apples. 

But  a  few  years  ago  Crab-apples  were  grown 
mainly  as  ornamental  trees,  and  the  rather  acerb 
fruit  was  sparingly  used  for  preserves.  But  few 
varieties  were  known,  and  these  received  but 
little  attention  at  the  hands  of  pomologists. 
Now  we  find  that,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
country  at  least,  the  crab-apple  is  becoming  a 
fruit  of  great  importance,  and  instead  of  the 
small,  astringent,  and  quickly  perishable  fruit, 
we  have  varieties  fair  in  size,  acceptable  in  qual- 
ity, and  excellent  keepers.  The  Siberian  Crab- 
apple  {Pyrus  prunifolia),  is  a  distinct  species 
from  our  common  apple,  (Pyrus  mains,)  and  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  a  native  of  the  cold  regions 
of  Siberia.  It  differs  from  the  common  apple 
mainly  in  having  its  foliage  smooth,  except 
when  it  is  very  young,  and  the  styles  (parts  of 
the  pistil)  woolly  at  the  base.  The  small-fruited 
or  Cherry  Crab  (usually  called  Pyrus  bacca- 
ta),  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Siberian,  aud  has 
much  smaller  fruit  from  which  the  cal}-x  falls 
when  ripe.  The  Crab-apple  is  a  very  hardy 
tree,  and  will  endure  and  perfect  its  fruit  in  lo- 
calities where  the  ordinary  apple  fails.  We 
think  that  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  im- 
proved Crab-apples  now  attracting  attention  are 
natural  crosses  between  the  Siberian  Crab  and 
the  common  apple,  though  Dr.  Warder,  in  the 
Horticultural  Annual  for  1870,  considers  them 
as  sports  rather  than  hybrids.  At  all  events, 
whether  by  sporting  or  through  hybridizing,  the 
austere  character  of  the  crab  is  broken  down, 
and  it  is  improved  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make 
it  a  fruit  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the  article 
above  referred  to,  Dr.  Warder  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  the  newer  varieties  of  this  fruit.  The 
receipt  of  a  box  of  specimens  from  Mr.  Charles 
Andrews,  ef  Marengo,  111.,  reminds  us  to  call 
attention  to  the  claims  the  improved  Crab-ap- 
ples have  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  live 


where   the   severity  of  the  winters  are  an  ob- 
stacle to  fruit  culture,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  of  Canada. 
The  Hislop  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  improved 


Fig.  1. — HISLOP  AND  CHERRY   CRAB. 

varieties  that  claimed  attention,  and  we  give  an 
outline  of  that  and  the  Cherry  Crab,  to  show  the 
difference  in  size.  The  Hislop  is,  however,  fit 
for  cooking  purposes  only.  The  specimens  sent 
by  Mr.  Andrews,  were  Marengo  (fig.  2),  a  red 
apple,  keeping  until  late  in  spring.  Chicago, 
yellow,  December  to  March,  and  Coral,  which 
is  similar  in  appearance  to  Chicago,  but  more 
acid.  These  all  originated  at  Marengo,  111.  A 
set  of  Crabs  has  been  raised  in  Minnesota,  by 
Mr.  P.  A.  Jewel],  of  Lake  City.  Among  them 
are  Summer  Rose,  July  and  August;  Orange, 
Sept. ;  Gen'l  Grant,  Oct. ;   Hesper  Blush,  0«t. ; 


Fig. 


MARENGO   CRAB. 


Eureka,  fall  and  winter ;  Quaker  Beauty,  winter. 
There  are  several  Wisconsin  seedlings,  some  of 
which  are  known  only  by  numbers.  Harger's 
Winter  keeps  until  April ;  Tuttle's  Sweet  is  a 
very  large  and  sweet  variety,  red,  season  in 
September.  Last  season  a  fine  large  sweet 
crab,  the  Van  Wyck  Sweet,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  A  S.  Fuller,  which  is  a  chance  seedling 
that  originated  in  the  town,  of  Fishkill,  N.  T. 
M  I  <n    —» 

Proposed  Hew  Vegetable. — Polymnia  edulis 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  a  plant  that  is 
valuable  in  both  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden: 
but  here  is  the  Polymnia  edulis,  which  claims  U 
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be  both  ornamental  and  useful.  "We  bave  two 
native  Polymuias — which  bave  the  common 
name  of  Leaf-cup  —  and  very  coarse-looking 
things  they  are.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  re- 
cent Bolivian  introductiou  is  more  elegant  than 
its  Yankee  relatives.  The  plant  has  tuberous 
roots,  similar  to  those  of  the  Dahlia,  and  it  is 
stated  by  the  Prussian  seed  growers  that  the 
roots  are  much  esteemed  as  food  in  their  native 
country.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the  root  as 
represented  in  the  Prussian  catalogues.     A  re- 


EOOTS  OP   THE  EDIBLE  POLYMNIA. 

cent  French  writer  says  that  the  roots  of  this 
Polymnia  resemble  those  of  the  Dahlia  in  both 
form  and  taste,  and  "  this,  in  an  alimentary  point 
of  view,  allows  us  to  appreciate  the  future  of 
this  plant."  The  seeds  are  very  scarce;  but 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Thorburn  <&  Co.,  we  have  a 
few  for  trial,  and  hope  that  it  will  prove  either 
handsome  to  look  at  or  good  to  eat,  if  not  both. 
"We  should  add  that  the  Polymnia  belongs  to 
the  Composite  Family,  and  that  the  genus  was 
named  after  Polyhymnia,  one  of  the  muses. 
Our  native  species  do  not  deserve  so  poetical  a 
name,  but  perhaps  this  South  American  one 
will  show  that  Linnreus  was,  after  all,  not  so 
far  wrong  in  imposing  it. 

^— » ■  B  n    »— «■ 

Opium  Culture. 

The  request  that  those  who  had  grown  pop- 
pies and  collected  opium  should  give  their  ex- 
perience, has  brought  out  several  replies,  but 
none  sp  full  of  details  as  that  of  a  correspond- 
ent "B.,"  in  Wisconsin,  who  requests  that  we 
shall  withhold  his  name  and  save  him  the 
"postage,  paper,  and  time"  it  would  require 
to  answer  letters.  His  experiments  in  opium 
raising  were  made  in  New  York  State,  in  1848 
to  1852,  upon  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  Mr.  B. 
states  that  he  made  in  all  over  27  pounds  of 
opium,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  several 
medical  colleges;  a  quantity  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  bave  the  morphia  extracted,  and  he 
has  the  statement  of  the  chemist  that  the  yield 
was  up  to  the  average  of  that  of  the  best  im- 
ported opium.  The  first  point  to  be  considered 
in  regard  to  this  as  with  all  other  crops  is — will 
it  pay?  Mr.  B.  says:  "It  will  pa)-,  and  pay 
well,  if  attended  to  rightly.  I  know  that  I  can 
take  an  acre  of  land  and  get  more  money  from 
it  than  from  three  acres  in  any  other  crop  I 
ever  saw.     It  is  not  an  exhausting  crop,  but  a 


good  one  to  precede  wheat.  At  .§10  or  even  $8 
a  pound,  it  will  pay  better  than  corn  or  wheat. 
I  am  not  afraid  that  many  will  raise  poppies  or 
that  too  much  opium  will  be  made.  It  is  too 
small  business  to  suit  the  mass  of  farmers.  It 
is  worse  than  a  dairy  in  requiring  close  atten- 
tion to  business.  The  man  of  small  means,  with 
a  little  land,  and  who  is  close,  careful,  and 
plucky,  will  make  it  pay.  A  good  boy  or  girl 
can  attend  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  have 
over  half  a  day  to  spare.  The  labor  of  weed- 
ing aud  hoeing  is  no  more  than  for  car- 
rots or  onions."  Here  is  the  point  that 
all  intending  to  experiment  should  keep 
in  mind.  It  is  "  small  business,"  i.  e.,  full 
of  minor  details,  the  proper  observance 
of  which  are  necessary  to  success.  Good, 
rich  land  is  required,  which  should  be 
pulverized  and  leveled  as  for  an  onion 
bed.  Drills  are  then  drawn  with  a  marker 
so  arranged  as  to  make  two  drills  one 
foot  apart,  then  a  space  of  18  inches  for 
a  walk,  then  two  more  drills  a  foot  apart 
and  so  on.  The  seed  should  be  that  of 
the  Opium  Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum, 
which  is  now  kept  by  our  large  seed  deal- 
ers. The  exceedingly  fine  seed  must  be 
covered  very  lightly,  which  is  best  done 
by  drawing  the  back  of  a  rake  lightly 
over  and  along  the  drill.  The  plauts  are 
to  be  thinned  to  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  and  to  be  kept  clean  by  proper  cul- 
tivation until  they  come  into  flower. 
After  the  flowers  fall  away  the  work  of 
gathering  begins  as  soon  as  the  capsules 
or  seed  vessels  are  of  sufficient  size. 
Some  are  under  the  impression  that 
opium  is  an  extract  of  the  Poppy  plant,  made 
by  pressing  out  the  juice  and  evaporating 
it ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  the  dried  milky 
juice  of  the  Poppy,  which  is  secreted,  probably 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  seed,  just  as  the  seed 
vessels  are  growing,  and  can  only  be  obtained 
by  scarifying  them  at  the  proper  time.  We  will 
give  an  account  of  the  process  another  month. 


The  Eelics  of  the  "Grape  Mania." 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Two  years  ago  it  became  evident  that  that  ex- 
tended, general  culture  of  the  grape  was  a  fail- 
ure. Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  glass  structures  that  had 
been  erected  for  its  propagation,  looming  up  as 
unpleasant  reminders  of  disappointed  hopes,  of 
labor  wasted  aud  of  money  lost.  None  but 
those  engaged  in  the  business  can  conceive  how 
wide-spread  had  been  the  area  to  which  the 
propagation  had  extended,  or  the  amount  of 
capital  that  bad  been  invested  in  a  business 
winch,  to  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
proved  a  total  loss.  Having  been  long  occupied 
in  horticultural  pursuits,  and  being  somewhat 
affected  with  the  grape  fever  at  the  lime  it 
raged,  Iwas  called  upon  by  hundreds  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  construction  of  propagating 
houses,  or  green-houses  best  suited  for  growing 
vines.  These  inquiries  came  from  nearly  every 
State  in  tl»e  Union  and  from  all  classes  of  the 
community;  from  the  man  of  means,  ready  to 
invest  bis  $10,000  or  $15,000  in  the  enterprise, 
down  to  the  poor  farmer  or  mechanic  about  to 
hazard  his  only  hundred  or  two  in  a  business  of 
which  be  was  entirely  ignorant.  The  only  as- 
sets of  this  nowT  bankrupt  business  are  the 
green-houses  which  were  erected  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  grape.  How  to  make  these 
assets  available  is  the  object  of  this   article. 


In  all  cases  where  grape  propagation  was 
started  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town  of  5,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  green- 
houses might  be  made  available  for  growing 
vegetables  or  flowers.  As  the  determination,  as 
to  which  will  be  the  more  profitable,  depends 
much  upon  the  location,  the  directions  here 
given  can  only  be  general,  aud  the  reader  must 
use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
best  suit  his  locality.  Many  vegetables  may  yet 
be  sown  (in  April)  under  the  protection  of  the 
green-house,  so  as  to  gain  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  in  earliness  over  those  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  These  are  here  named  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  market  crops  in  most 
places:  Cabbage,  lettuce,  tomato,  cucumber, 
melon,  Lima  beau,  egg  plant  and  pepper  plaut. 

Cabbages  and  lettuce  are  the  only  ones  named 
that  are  what  are  termed  hardy  vegetables. 
These  should  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow  boxes 
filled  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  and  placed  on  the  bench  or  table  of  the 
green-house  or  propagating  house,  but  in  the 
coldest  part  or  that  part  where  most  ventilation 
can  be  given.  The  seeds  should  be  so  sown 
that  the  plauts  when  growing  will  be  about  half 
an  inch  apart  each  way  as  nearl}'  as  may  be.  If 
sown  the  first  week  of  April,  they  will  make 
fiue  plauts  for  setting  out  in  the  open  ground 
about  the  first  of  May,  which  will  be  soon 
enough  for  an  early  crop  in  most  sections  of  the 
Northern  States.  The  lettuce  plants  may  either 
be  planted  out  between  the  rows  of  cabbages 
or  b}'  themselves.  The  distance  for  the  early 
varieties  of  cabbage  is  2  feet  between  the  rows 
and  16  or  18  inches  between  the  plants.  The 
lettuce  ma}1-  be  planted  closer  than  the  cabbage, 
14  or  15  inches ;  or,  if  planted  in  a  bed  by  them- 
selves, about  14  inches  each  way. 

Tomato,  egg  aud  pepper  plants  require  nearly 
the  same  treatment  as  cabbage  and  lettuce, 
though,  if  no  artificial  heat  is  used  in  the  green- 
house, the  tomatoes  should  not  be  sown  before 
the  second  week  of  April,  and  the  pepper  and 
egg  plants  not  before  the  first  of  May.  These; 
like  the  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants,  are  most 
conveniently  handled  by  being  sown  in  the 
shallow  boxes,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil. 
We  use  soap  boxes  cut  in  three;  in  each  box  we 
sow  seeds  sufficient  to  produce  1,000  or  1,500 
plauts.  These,  when  an  inch  or  so  high,  we  re- 
plant in  the  same  sized  boxes,  about  100  in  each 
box,  taking  care  to  water  and  shade  for  a  day  or 
two  when  the  sun  is  shining.  These  plants 
will  be  ready  to  set  in  the  open  ground  from 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June.  Lima 
beans,  cucumbers  aud  melons  should  also  be 
sown  in  the  green-house  in  the  boxes  above 
recommended,  but  not  sooner  than  the  second 
week  in  May;  in  ten  days  from  time  of  sowing 
they  will  be  fit  to  replant  in  boxes,  say  at  two 
or  three  inches  apart,  and  will  have  grown  suffi- 
ciently to  bo  set  in  the  opeit  ground  by  the  first 
week  in  .Tune,  which  will  be  quite  soon  enough, 
as  these  are  plants  of  tropical  origin,  and  are 
easily  chilled  if  the  weather  is  not  settled  and 
warm.  In  removing  the  plants  from  the  boxes 
to  the  open  ground  the  roots  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  and  planting  always  done, 
if  practicable,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Press 
the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  if  the  soil  is 
dry  water  freely.  The  same  rules  apply  to  all 
vegetables  here  named,  and  all  thus  treated, 
by  forwarding  in  the  green-bouse,  will  give  a 
crop,  as  already  stated,  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  if  sown   in  the  open  ground. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the  green-house 
is  generally  supposed    to   require  a  large  expe- 
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rience.  This  is  not  so;  any  careful  person,  of 
good  judgment,  haying  access  to  the  works  now 
published,  may  successfully  manage,  in  twelve 
months'  practice,  to  make  the  green-house  a 
steadily  profitable  business.  My  experience  of 
over  twenty  years  as  a  florist  has  shown  me 
that  just  as  soon  as  flowers  are  offered  for  sale, 
in  any  town  with  a  population  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence the  demand  has  a  rapid  and  steady 
increase.  Fortunately  flowers  are  fashionable, 
and  even  those  ladies  who  have  no  strong  love 
for  them,  purchase  them  freely  for  the  decora- 
tion of  their  rooms.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  ladies 
of  means  striving  to  outdo  one  another  in  the 
abundance  and  beauty  of  their  floral  decora- 
tions. The  rivalry  here  becomes  just  as  lively 
as  in  bonnets,  dresses-or  carpets,  and  the  florist, 
like  the  man  of  dry  goods,  reaps  the  benefit. 
How  to  make  the  green-houses  that  have  been 
devoted  to  the  grape  business  available  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  would  require  too  much 
space  here,  the  varieties  being  too  numerous  to 
allow  us  to  give  the  necessary  details  for  each. 
Suffice  if  to  say  that  they  may  be  made  perma- 
nently profitable  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  works  on  the  subject. 

Achyranthes  Lindenii. 

Among  the  novelties  offered  by  the  florists 
this  season  is  the  Achyranthes  (or  Iresine)  Lin- 
denii, one  of  those  plants  now  so  much  esteemed 
for  their  deeply  colored  ornamental  foliage. 
The  Achyranthes  Versahaffeltii,m\,xoAwaeA  some 
years  ago,  never  became  very  popular,  on  ac- 
count of  its  unsatisfactory  color  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  kept  over  winter. 
The  present  species  is  from  Ecuador,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  more  robust  in  habit,  and  to  winter 
perfectly  well  in  a  cold  green-house.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  engraving  which  we  give  of  a 
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small  shoot,  that  the  leaves  are  very  different  in 
form  from  the  older  kind.  The  color  is,  more- 
over, richer,  it  being  of  an  intensely  deep  red. 
This,  like  all  such  new  introductions,  has  to 
undergo  the  test  of  our  hot  and  diy  summers 
before  its  value  can  be  ascertained.  At  the 
European  shows  it  has  been  awarded  several 
first  prizes  as  an  ornamental  plant.  As  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  small  specimens  we 
have  seen  in  the  green-house,  this  new  Achyran- 
thes promises  to  be  a  valuable  bedding  plant. 


The  Ivy-leaved  Toad-Flax. 

—  »  — 

The  little  Ivy -leaved  Toad-Flax,  Linaria  Gym- 
oalaria,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but 
has  become  perfectly  naturalized  in  England, 
and  is  entirely  hardy  with  us.  Unlike  the  Toad- 
Flax  we  are  most  familiar  with — the  trouble- 
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some  weed  known  as  Butter  and  Eggs  and 
Ranstead  Weed — this  is  a  delicate  trailer,  which 
has  long  slender  stems,  neatly  lobed  leaves, 
which  are  dark  green  above,  and  purplish  be- 
low, and  very  small  lilac  flowers.  It  shows  to 
the  best  advantage  when  growing  in  positious 
where  its  branches  can  hang  down,  and  where 
it  grows  wild  it  prefers  crevices  in  rocks,  old 
walls,  and  such  situations.  This  habit  adapts 
it  for  growing  in  suspended  vases  or  baskets,  as 
well  as  upon  rock  work,  for  which  purposes  it 
is  quite  popular  under  the  names  of  Kennil- 
worth  Ivy,  and  Coliseum  Ivy — though  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  Ivj^. 
When  grown  in  the  border  it  makes  a  neat  lit- 
tle mass;  the  long  leaf-stalks  become  much 
entangled,  and  the  plant  is  more  compact  and 
less  graceful  than  when  the  branches  have  a 
chance  to  trail.  Every  season  brings  some 
novelties  in  the  way  of  variegated  leaves,  and 
tills  year  this  well-known  old  plant  is  offered 
with  leaves  which  are  blotched  with  green  upon 
a  yellow  grouud.  The  engraving  represents 
the  variegated  plant  which  differs  from  the 
common  form  only  in  its  blotched  leaves. 
Should  the  plant  hold  its  variegation,  and  prove 
reasonably  hardy,  it  will  become  very  popular. 
We  are  cautious  about  recommending  plants 
with  variegated  foliage  until  they  have  been  tested 
in  out-door  culture.  Neither  the  descriptions  of 
the  European  journals,  nor  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  in  the  green-houses,  will  allow  us  to 
judge  of  their  fitness  for  our  gardening.  A 
large  number,  if  not  the  majority  of  variegated 

leaves,  become  green  before  the  summer  is  over. 

t 

The  New  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

The  Old  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  (Pelargoni- 
um peltaium),  or  Geranium,  as  it  is  most  com- 
monly called,  is  a  much  neglected  plant.  When 
well  grown  it  makes  a  fine  plant  for  a  hanging 
basket  and  is  handsome  for  both  its  foliage  and 
flowers.  Within  a  few  years  new  varieties  have 
appeared  which  show  a  marked  improvement 


in  the  flowers,  and  some  have  the  now  esteemed 
variegated  foliage.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Silver 
Gem,  and  I? Elegante,  all  have  their  leaves  mar- 
gined more  or  less  broadly  with  white.  The 
last  named,  of  which  a  small  bit  serves  for  an 
illustration,  has  large  clusters  of  pure  white 
flowers.  Princess  Thyra  has  flowers  of  light 
salmon  color,  with  white  center  and  a  crimson 
spot  on  the  upper  petals.  Peltalum  elegans  has 
fine  foliage  and  mauve  colored  flowers.  Bridal 
Wreath  has,  unlike  the  other  kinds,  hairy  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  Besides  these,  other  new 
kinds    are   given    in    the    florist's  catalogues. 


MAmrrtE  for  the  Garden. — The  letters  of 
our  correspondents  indicate  that  there  are  some 
who  have  the  impression  that  success  in  gar- 
dening depends  upon  the  use  of  some  especial 
manure.  Good,  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and 
plenty  of  it,  will  grow  almost  anything  in  the 
garden  or  field.  The  point  where  most  fail  is  in 
not  using  enough  manure.  For  a  large  share  of 
garden  crops  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  all  succulent  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  cabbage,  lettuce  and  the  like. 
Spent  brewers'  hops  are  found  to  be  a  useful 
substitute  for  stable  manure,  but  few  are  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  these.  Guano  is  highly  val- 
uable, as  are  hen  manure  and  fish  guano.  These 
are  best  composted  with  soil  before  using 
them.  Night  soil  composted  with  dry  earth 
is  odorless,  and  is  a  fertilizer  almost  al- 
together neglected  except  in  the  expensive 
and  uncertain  form  of  pondrette.  Earth- 
closets  should  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
manure,  even  if  they  were  not  advisable  upon 
sanitary  accounts.  The  use  of  dry  earth  in  the  hen- 
house not  only  serves  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
wholesome,  but  it  allows  the  manure  to  beeome 
composted  at  the  same  time.  Sods  laid  in  a  heap 
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and  allowed  to  decay,  or  thrown  into  a  pig  pen,, 
and  there  composted  by  the  animals,  make  an 
excellent  application,  especially  to  old  gardens, 
needing  fresh  soil.  Ashes  and  plaster,  sepa- 
rately or  together,  may  be  applied  to  most  crops 
with  benefit.  A  well  made  phosphate  is  a  val- 
uable manure,  but  one  should  be  careful  to  pur- 
chase only  of  manufacturers  of  good  reputation.. 
Finely  ground  bones  applied  directly,  or  used 
in  compost,  are  excellent.  Gardens  which 
have  been  long  in  cultivation,  often  need  lime. 
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(3Z&~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket  "  pages.) 


Pis  ■ 
■■ME" 

A  Shaded  Garden  Seat. 

The  engraving  of  a  garden  seat  with  a  tent-like 
roof  is  from  an  article  of  English  manufacture,  that 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
We  do  not  know  that  it  is  sold  in  this  couutry,  but 
we  introduce  it  here  as  a  suggestion  to  the  ingeni- 
ous. A  shaded  seat  of  some  kind  would  be  found 
very  useful  by  those  who  have  croquet  grounds,  as 
■well  as  by  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  sewing  or  read- 
ing in  the  open  air,  and  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
the  shade  of  trees.  The  top  of  the  one  figured  is 
made  to  incline  backwards  or  forwards,  as  may  be 
required.  It  would  not  take  much  contrivance  to 
fit  up  a  light  awning  that  would  he  quite  as  useful 
if  not  so  elegaut  as  this.  "Where  the  seat  is  to  re- 
main stationary,  the  awning  may  he  supported  by 
poles  driven  into  the  ground, 

«- ->«.=- _• 

Scouring1  Knives,  etc. — Mrs,  "O.  A. 
H.,"  writes  that  for  five  years  she  has  used  water- 
lime  for  scouring  knives,  forks,  tins,  and  the  like. 
She  says :  "  I  have  a  box  with  a  partition  and  keep 
the  lime  in  one  part  and  the  cloths  in  the  other. 
I  wet  a  small  cloth  a  little  aud  clip  it  in  the  lime, 
and  after  the  articles  are  well  washed  and  wiped,  I 
rub  them  until  the  spots  are  removed.  Then  I  take 
a  larger,  dry  cloth,  dip  it  in  the  lime,  and  rub  the 
articles  until  polished  to  suit  me.  Wipe  off  the 
dust  from  the  knives  and  forks  with  a  dry  cloth,  and 
they  are  ready  to  put  away." 

"Sun-light  Oil"— A  Household  Humbug. 

Most  of  the  "Humbugs"  exposed  in  the  column 
especially  devoted  to  rascality,  affect  only  the  pock- 
et. Here  is  one  which,  worse  than  the  highway- 
man, demands  both  your  money  and  your  life ;  and 
we  notice  it  in  the  Household  Department,  as  in 
this  case  mothers  need  especial  warning.  We  have 
several  times  seen  circulars  proposing  to  sell  recipes 
for  preparing  "  Sun-light  Oil,"  which  should  give  a 
better  light  and  be  cheaper  than  any  other  illumin- 
ating oil.  Now  we  have,  from  one  in  Wisconsin, 
who  has  invested  S3  in  the  thing,  the  recipe  itself, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "To  make  one  gallon, 
take  <5  quarts  of  Benzine,  1  oz.  Pulverized  Alum, 
1)4  oz.  Alcohol,  3  oz.  Cream  of  Tartar,  3  oz.  Sal- 
soda,  1  pint  of  Potatoes  (cut  fine),  3  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine  Salt,  3  drachms  Oil  of  Sassafras,  4  drachms 
Gum  Camphor.  Dissolve  the  Alum  in  the  Alcohol 
as  much  as  possible;  then  add  the  Gum  Camphor, 
stir  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  add  to  one  pint  of  the 
Benzine,  stir  it  well  for  ten  minutes;  then  add  all 
the  other  ingredients,  except  the  Benzine,  stir  well 
until  it  foams,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  Ben- 
zine; leave  it  open  and  exposed  to  the  air;  shake 
it  occasionally,  and  in  ten  hours  time  it  will  be  fit 
for  use,  although  it  should  stand,  if  convenient,  for 
48  hours  before  using." 

If  this  thing  were  not  so  wicked,  we  should 
ridicule  its  absurdity.    It  is  an  evident  attempt  to 


induce  people  to  believe  that,  with  the  various  ad- 
ditions and  the  prescribed  mixings,  the  Benzine 
can  be  converted  into  something  safe  to  be  used  for 
illuminating  purposes.  The  Oil  of  Sassafras  and 
Camphor  are  added  to  make  the  compound  smell 
differently  from  pure  Benzine,  they  are  combustible 
and  so  far  are  not  foolish;  but  the  other  ingredients, 
Alum,  Soda,  Cream  of  Tartar,  Salt,  and  Potatoes ! 
are  all  sheer  nonsense.  They  have  not  the  slight- 
est effect  in  making  the  Benzine  other  than  Ben- 
zine, and  the  person  who  proposed  to  add  them  is 
a  fool  if  he  did  not  know  it,  and  a  rascal  if  he  did. 
These  recipes  are  hawked  about  the  country  by 
agents,  who  by  pleading  the  cheapness  of  the  light 
doubtless  sell  a  large  number.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  lawr  that  exactly  meets  the  case,  though  by  any 
sensible  justice  an  agent  of  this  kind  would  be 
punished  as  a  common  nuisance.  Recollect  that 
this  Sun-light  Oil  is  Benzine,  aud  as  far  as  danger  is 
concerned,  nothing  but  Benzine — unsafe,  explosive, 
deadly.  Better  that  your  children  should  have  no 
other  light  than  tallow  dips,  or  go  to  bed  at  dark, 
than  run  the  risk  of  sudden  death,  or  what  is 
worse,  being  maimed  for  life  by  this  "  Sun-light 
Oil."  If  you  will  use  it,  make  your  will,  insure  your 
life,  aud  ask  your  minister  to  get  ready  a  sermon 
on  the  "Mysterious  Dispensations  of  Providence." 

^-* —*&(*>  BBS- »-o- . 

How  to  Cook  Dried  Beef. 

BY  MRS.    "W.   A.   E.,'1   WINDHA2I  CO.,   CONN. 


The  good  qualities  of  dried  beef  as  an  article  of 
food  for  the  family,  are  not  fully  appreciated.  In 
point  of  excellence,  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  articles, 
when  properly  prepared,  that  we  have  in  our  store- 
room. It  is  also  one  of  the  most  economical  arti- 
cles of  food ;  quite  a  small  quantity  of  dried  beef, 
shaved  very  fine,  and  cooked  with  a  nice  gravj7, 
will  serve  for  meat  for  a  family  at  very  small  ex- 
pense. Then  it  is  so  convenient  to  have ;  always 
ready;  always  acceptable.  To  people  who  live 
convenient  to  market,  it  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance; but  to  us,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  towns, 
dried  beef  is  one  of  the  necessary  articles  in  our 
bill  of  fare.  We  frequently  entertain  guests  at  our 
table  who  never  have  seen  dried  beef  served  other 
than  as  a  relish  for  bread  aud  butter;  shaved  and 
eaten  without  cooking.  There  are  several  methods 
of  cooking  it.  Some  prefer  it  cooked  with  a  gravy 
of  water,  seasoned  with  butter,  thickened  with 
flour,  and,  perhaps,  eggs  broken  iu  while  cooking. 
Others  cook  it  with  crumbs  of  sausage,  frying  the 
sausage  first,  then  adding  the  beef  with  water  and 
thickening  with  flour.  It  is  also  very  good  cooked 
with  a  little  sweet  milk  and  sweet  cream,  the 
gravy  being  thickened  with  flour;  allow  it  to  boil 
once;  that  is  all  the  cooking  it  requires.  A 
dish  of  dried  beef,  properly  cooked,  served  with 
toast,  baked  potatoes,  and  boiled  eggs,  is  a  very  nice 
provision  for  breakfast  or  a  dinner  prepared  in 
haste.  We  prefer  to  cure  our  own  beef,  as  that 
bought  is  apt  to  bo  too  salt.  I  find  that  if  too  salt, 
it  can  be  remedied  by  soaking  after  cutting  aud  be- 
fore cooking,  and  adding  a  little  white  sugar  while 
cooking,  to  restore  the  sweetness  lost  by  soaking. 
Sugar-cured  beef  is  much  nicer  than  that  cured 
with  salt  alone.  I  put  mine  into  a  sweet  brine, 
such  as  is  used  for  pork  hams. 


A  Letter  on  Washing-day  Matters. 


r.V  FAITH  KOCHESTF.K. 


Dear  Mary  !  I  send  you  a  sketch  (tig.  1)  of  my  new 
clothes  pin  bag.  It  is  worn  fastened  about  the 
waist,  like  an  apron,  when  hanging  clothes  on  the 
line.  The  material  of  mine  is  slightly  worn  blue 
denim,  with  a  binding  of  light  brown  calico.  When 
filled  with  clothes-pins,  it  is  too  heavy  an  apron  for 
tying,  so  I  sewed  a  buckle  on  the  baud,  that  per- 
sons of  all  sizes  might  wear  it.  The  same  strap 
serves  to  hang  it  up  by,  when  not  in  use.  The  back 
of  the  pocket,  cut  like  a  small  rounded  apron,  is 
narrower  than  the  front  by  a  few  inches.  It  is  four- 
teen inches  deep,  aud  holds,  in  winter  time,  besides 
the  clothes-pins,  a  pair  of  clean  flannel  mittens, 


Fig.  1. — clothes-pi* 
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for  use  in  putting  out  clothes.  My  mittens  are 
made  of  old  gray  flannel,  lined  and  bound  with  red. 
It  is  easy  to  cut  your  own  pattern.  Measure  around 
your  hand  just  above  the  thumb.  Get  the  length 
of  the  whole  hand,  aud  the  length  from  the  base  of 
the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  longest  finger,  also 
the  length  of  the  thumb.  Then  by  the  aid  of  the 
accompanying  diagram  (fig.  3),  yon  can  cut  out  a 
pattern.  Be  careful  and  not  get  the  thumb  hole 
too  large  for  the  thumb  you  have  made.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  make  mittens 
for  children,  and  you  can 
make  very  pretty  ones  for 
yourself  of  fine  cloth  lined 
with  nice  flannel  and  bound 
with  fur. — Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  still  doing  your 
washing  in  the  old-fashion- 
ed way,  without  machinery 
or  fluid  ?  A  good  wringer 
is  a  great  help.  No  woman, 
who  can  afford  even  one  silk  dress,  ought  to  be 
without  a  wringer.  The  clothes  and  the  woman 
who  washes,  will  both  wear  longer  with  a  wringer 
than  without  it.  The  price  of  all  washing  machines 
seems  very  high,  aud  you  can  hardly  induce  a  hired 
washerwoman  to  use  one.  I  think  people  fail  in 
the  use  of  them,  chiefly,  from  not  having  the  suds 
strong  and  hot.  A  good  suds,  boiling  hot,  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  loosening  dirt,  especially  if 
mixed  with  good  washing  fluid.  Then  you  must 
have  sufficieut  motion  to  raise  or  squeeze  out  the 
loosened  dirt.  The  especial  object  of  rubbing  on 
the  board,  I  suppose,  is,  to  force  the  suds  be- 
tween the  fibres  of  the  cloth  and  bring  out  the 
dirt.  The  chief  advantage  of  a  machine  is  that  it 
allows  you  to  use  suds  too  hot  for  your  hands. 
My  recipe  for  washing  fluid  is  as  follows :  one- 
half  pound  of  sal-soda  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
borax,  dissolved  iu  one  gallon  of  hot,  soft  water. 
Allow  it  to  settle,  and  pour  off  into  a  jug  for  use. 
A  gill  of  this,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  soft  soap,  or 
half  a  pound  of  bar  soap,  previously  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  is  sufficient  for  a  moderate  washing. 
Many  housekeepers  use  unslackcd  lime  instead 
of  borax.  This  is  cheaper, 
and  as  good  for  cleansing, 
perhaps,  but  the  borax  has 
an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
bauds,  softening  aud  heal- 
ing where  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  chap.  It  bleaches  with- 
out Injuring  the  clothes. 
Those  who  use  the  un- 
slackcd lime,  generally  boil 
the  clothes  before  rubbing. 
They  soak  the  clothes  over 
night  or  wet  them  thor- 
oughly, and  soap  the  spots, 
before  putting  them  iu 
the  boiler,  then  cover 
with  soft  water,  add  a  gill 
of  fluid,  heat  aud  boil  twenty  minutes,  the  fine 
clothes  first  and  the  coarser  ones  afterward  in  the 
same  water.  The  clothes  need  very  little  rubbing 
after  this,  aud  are  ready  to  ho  rinsed  aud  dried. 
With  my  soda  aud  borax  fluid,  I  do  the  rubbing 
before  boiling,  but  there  is  little  or  no  rubbing  to 
be  done  by  hand  if  I  am  careful  to  have  the  suds  in 
my  machine  strong  and  hot.  I  use  two-thirds  of 
the  mixed  soap  and  fluid  in  the  rubbing,  and  savo 
the  remainder  to  put.  in  the  boiling.  For  the  ordi- 
nary light  washing  of  a  family,  I  value  the  help  of 
the  fluid  more  than  that  of  the  machine  ;  but  for 
heavy  woolen  garments,  bed  quilts,  etc.,  a  machine 
seems  almost  indispensable.  If  you  try  my  wash- 
ing fluid  without  a  machine,  mix  it  with  water  as 
hot  as  the  hands  can  bear,  aud  let  the  clothes  stand 
in  it  half  an  hour  before  rubbing.  They  will  wash 
easily  and  be  ready  to  boil.  In  using  a  machine, 
do  not  put  in  too  many  clothes   at  once. 

You  never  tried  to  wash  with  hard  water,  I  sup- 
pose. It  is  dreadful,  unless  the  water  is  first  soften- 
ed with  ley  or  soda.  The  usual  way  is  to  make 
white  ley,  by  boiling  ashes  and  water  together.  It 
is  best  to  add  this  to  the  hard  water  when  cold, 
and  boil  all  together,  skimming  it  while  hot.     Too 
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much  ley  injures  the  clothes  and  hands.  I  know 
no  exact  rule.  But  people  living  in  a  hard  water 
region,  should  provide  themselves  with  good  rain- 
water cisterns  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  woman  should  dress  for  her  work.  Ton  and 
I  would  agree  that  a  washerwoman  would  look 
ridiculous,  dressed  in  silk,  with  lace  under- 
sleeves  on  her  wrists,  while  working  at  her  tub.  I 
wonder  what  your  ideal  would  be  of  a  suitable 
dress  for  washing  day,  with  its  various  exercises  at 
the  tub,  over  the  stove,  hanging  out  clothes,  clean- 
ing the  floor,   etc.     Let  me  give  you  mine. 

I  wish  you  could  go  into  my  kitchen,  as  baby  and 
I  have  just  been,  and  see  what  I  shall  describe. 
The  dress  I  saw  five  minutes  ago,  was  an  old  one, 
somewhat  faded  and  patched.  It  was  made  of  thick 
goods,  cotton  and  wool,  a  small  plaid.  The  dress, 
lined  throughout  with  drilling,  was  cut  in  Gabrielle 
(or  basquine)  style,  a  loose,  easy  fit.  It  was  worn 
without  corsets  or  whalebones.  The  waist  and  arm- 
holes  were  sufficiently  loose  to  give  the  arms  entire 
freedom  of  movement.  The  easy  coat  sleeves  and 
the  long  sleeves  of  a  warm  under  garment,  were 
rolled  above  the  elbows  (not  always  necessary  with 
a  machine)  and  a  large,  gored  bib  apron  was  tied 
on.  There  was  a  dimity  ruffle  sewed  in  the  neck 
of  the  dress.  A  woman  without  corsets  is  bad 
enough,  but  I  have  something  more  dreadful  to 
tell  about  this  washerwoman's  dress. 

It  did  not  trail — did  not  even  touch  the  floor — 
was  not  so  much  as  of  fashionable  length  for  a 
short  dress  !  Mary,  the  dress  I  have  the  hardihood 
to  describe  as  suitable  for  kitchen  work,  on  wash- 
ing days  at  least,  reached  only  four  inches  be- 
low the  knees!  The  lower  limbs  were  clothed  with 
warm,  lined  pantaloons,  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  made  very  much  like  your  husband's 
"peg-tops."    The  shoes  were  thick  balmorals. 

I  sat  on  the  wood-box,  tossing  baby  for  a  frolic, 
and  studied  this  costume,  trying  to  think,  without 
prejudices,  how  it  could  be  improved  or  better  ans- 
wer the  purposes  of  health,  convenience,  economy 
and  comfort.  I  had  seen  the  same  washerwoman 
at  the  same  tub,  in  an  ankle  dress,  with  and  with- 
out hoops,  and  in  a  gymnasium  dress.  The  ankle 
dress  got  drabbled  and  torn  around  the  bottom, 
and  neither  it  nor  the  gymnasium  dress  protected 
the  ankles  properly.  This  costume  has  every  advan- 
tage. Tou  cannot  even  say  it  is  less  beautiful,  for 
one  essential  element  of  beauty  is  fitness.  But  you 
can  not  induce  any  ordinary  Bridget  to  put  it  on. 
No  indeed  !  The  "  lady  in  the  kitchen  "  cannot 
afford  to  slight  the  Paris  fashions.  The  last  hired 
washerwoman  I  had,  a  pretty  colored  woman,  came 
with  a  waterfall  on  her  head,  a  waist  so  tight  that 
it  was  bursting  out  all  around  (the  unfortunate  wo- 
man could  not  afford  corsets,  and  did  the  best  she 
could  for  her  "  figure,"  under  the  circumstances 
by  dressing  very  tightly),  and  skirt  trailing  several 
inches  behind.  Of  course  the  skirts  were  wet  (her 
throat  was  bound  up  with  flannel)  and  torn  from 
the  waist  here  and  there.  But  I  suppose  she  had 
an  idea  that  she  was  fulfilling  one  of  woman's  chief 
duties  —  to  look  pretty ! 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  banish  washing — the  slop- 
py, steaming  work  of  washing-day  from  our  homes, 
and  make  a  public  affair  of  it  ?  A  friend  writes  me, 
"  When  Sunday  night  comes,  I  always  begin  to 
dread  the  morrow's  washing,  for  our  washings  are 
always  large,  and,  do  the  best  I  can,  I  invariably 
get  very  tired.  A  public  laundry  would  be  a  great 
blessing." — I  think  she  means  a  co-operative  laun- 
dry, for  she  would  hardly  be  willing  to  pay  for  her 
large  washings  the  prices  at  most  public  laundries, 
that  are  not  co-operative — at  the  rate  of  SI,  or  -31.25 
per  dozen.  The  papers  have  lately  been  taking 
notice  of  some  statistics  published  by  the  Oneida 
Community,  with  reference  to  their  washings.  A 
New  Haven  paper  says,  "  They  find  that  the  week's 
washing  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons 
costs  twenty -nine  cents  a  head.  As  the  average 
number  of  pieces  washed  for  each  member  is 
eighteen,  including  heavy  articles,  this  is  astonish- 
ingly cheap.  Why  should  not  the  horrors  of  wash- 
ing-day in  families  be  abolished  by  a  system  of 
intelligent   co-operation?    Comfort,     health,     and 


cleanliness  would  all  be  promoted  by  it,  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  aud  labor  saved." 

The  washing  apparatus  at  that  Community  is  on 
the  largest  and  best  scale  of  any  in  this  country. 
The  hard  work  is  done  by  steam.  The  revolving 
wringer  alone  cost  ?250,  and  the  whole  expense  of 
the  brick  building  for  the  laundry,  and  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  washing,  wringing,  drying  and  ironing 
was  §6,092.  In  cities  there  could  be  found  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  families  to  combine  and  establish  a 
laundry  as  good  as  this.  In  villages  there  might  be 
sueh  co-operation  as  wonld  materially  lessen  the 
labors  and  expenses  of  family  washing,  without  so 
great  an  outlay  of  money.  The  expense  of  the 
building  and  apparatus  might  be  divided  into  shares 
and  each  member  of  the  association  could  own  one 
or  more.  The  apparatus  for  doing  a  family  wash- 
ing comfortably  at  home  is  seldom  less  than  $25, 
including  machines  for  washing  and  wringing.  If 
fifty  families  should  each  put  in  this  sum,  it  would 
raise  a  capital  of  51,250.  What  could  be  done  with 
this  sum  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  village  laun- 
dry ?  The  washing  might  be  done  at  a  fixed  rate — 
say  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen.  After  paying  the 
current  expenses  for  soap,  fuel,  labor,  etc.,  there 
would  remain  a  surplus  of  funds  (if  the  concern 
was  properly  managed),  to  be  divided  at  stated 
periods  among  the  members.  In  this  way  the 
members  of  the  co-operative  laundry  association, 
though  paying  a  nominal  price  of  seventy-five  cents 
a  dozen  for  washing  and  ironing,  would  really  get 
the  work  done  for  considerably  less. 

My  object  was  not  so  much  to  propose  a  definite 
plan,  as  to  set  women  to  thinking  of  some  reason- 
able way  of  escape  from  unnecessary  drudgery — to 
give  a  little  push  to  a  ball  already  set  in  motion. 

How  to  have  a  Variety  in  Food. 

BY   MBS.    "H.   C.  B." 


There  are  two  ways  of  having  variety:  one,  that 
of  heaping  upon  one's  table  a  great  many  kinds  of 
food  at  one  meal,  so  many  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  to  taste  of  each  one ;  the  other  to 
have  but  a  few  kinds  at  one  time,  but  so  varied  from 
meal  to  meal  that  the  same  thing  does  not  appear 
upon  the  table  very  often.  The  latter  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  better  way  on  the  score  of  economy,  which 
the  larger  portion  of  farmers'  wives  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  study  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Besides  this,  a  great  jumble  of  food  is  injurious  to 
the  digestion.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  the 
best  kind  of  variety. 

Bread,  either  wheat  or  rye,  should  be  a  constant 
article  of  diet,  and  should  be  made  fresh  three 
times  a  week.  Occasionally  raised  biscuit,  or  soda 
biscuits,  can  be  substituted,  or  some  form  of  corn 
bread,  or  Graham  bread,  gems,  or  some  kind  of 
muffins.  The  plain  white  bread  will  probably  hold 
its  place  as  the  standard  kind  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  its  substitutes  should  be  so  judiciously 
introduced  as  to  make  all  kiuds  seem  ever  fresh  and 
new.  Meat  ought,  also,  to  be  varied,  both  in  its 
kind  and  in  the  manner  of  cooking  it.  Beef  is 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  other  meats,  but  it 
should  be  cooked  in  different  ways.  Roast  beef 
and  well-broiled  steaks  will  always  stand  first  in 
general  estimation  ;  but  boiled  beef,  beef  stew,  and 
beef  soup,  help  to  variety,  keep  up  the  appetite  for 
the  other  kinds,  and  are  more  economical  thau  the 
constant  use  of  sueh  pieces  as  are  needed  for  good 
roasts  and  broils.  Many  families  are  in  the  habit 
of  having  a  nice  piece  of  roast  beef  for  their  Sun- 
day's dinner,  and  bringing  it  on  cold  every  day 
thereafter,  until  it  is  vanquished  by  the  force  of 
sheer  persistence.  Such  a  piece  of  beef  can  be  used 
in  many  ways.  Was  it  quite  rare,  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  some  members  of  the  family  ?  Then  for  Mon- 
day's dinner  cut  off  some  slices  of  the  rare  part,  lay 
them  on  the  gridiron  over  some  very  hot  coals,  let 
them  brown  upon  both  sides,  and  bring  them  direct- 
ly to  the  table  with  a  little  butter  upon  each  slice. 

The  more  thoroughly  cooked  part  can  be  made 
into  several  kinds  of  hash ;  coarse  hash,  with  or 
without  potatoes;  fine  hash,  with  or  without  po- 
tatoes, warmed  in  the  mass  or  made  into  small  thin 


cakes,  and  browned  in  a  little  hot  lard;  fine  hash, 
with  potatoes,  spread  upon  a  piece  of  pastry  rolled 
thin,  then  rolled  up  tight  aud  baked ;  or  fine  hash, 
without  potatoes,  put  upon  toast.  A  savory  stew 
can  also  be  made  of  bits  of  cold  beef  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  three  onions,  as  many  tomatoes,  or 
some  canned  tomato,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
seasoning.  A  pie  can  be  made  of  cold  beef,  either 
with  common  pastry  for  crust,  or  layers  of  mashed 
potatoes,  or  boiled  rice,  alternated  with  the  meat. 

A  good  many  farmers'  families  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  market  or  a  butcher's  wagon,  and  are 
obliged  to  subsist,  as  to  meat,  the  year  round  upon 
ham,  salt  pork,  and  chickens.  The  ham  is  always 
fried,  the  pork  is  always  boiled  or  fried,  swimming 
in  grease,  and  the  chickens  are  cooked  in  some  one 
way.  The  ham  might  be  boiled  or  broiled,  or  cut 
in  small  bits  and  made  into  dumplings,  the  crust 
for  them  being  like  soda  biscuit,  and  steamed  or 
baked.  Cold  pieces  of  ham  are  nice  cut  in  small 
monthfuls,  and  warmed  with  eggs ;  they  are  also 
very  palatable  fried  in  batter,  like  veal  cutlets. 

The  methods  of  cooking  chickens  and  pork  are 
numerous,  and  most  housekeepers  know  them,  but 
fall  into  the  habit  of  cooking  them  in  some  stereo-  ■ 
typed  way,  so  that  they  never  seem  to  have  a  vari- 
ty.  It  is  the  same  with  vegetables.  The  first  care 
is,  in  the  summer  and  fall,  to  make  provision 
for  winter;  this  should  be  plentiful  and  varied, 
both  in  vegetables  and  fruits.  Dried  or  canned 
green  corn,  and  canned  tomatoes,  and  the  many 
kinds  of  sour  and  sweet  pickles,  are  great  addi- 
tions to  the  winter  dinner  table;  but  my  opin- 
ion is  that  they  are  better  appreciated  if  the  same 
kind  does  not  appear  upon  the  table  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  Potatoes  seem  an  essential  part  of 
every  dinner,  and  one  can  make  such  a  rotation  of 
turnips,  parsnips,  onions,  cabbages,  beans,  com, 
beets,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dinner, 
as  never  to  get  tired  of  any  one  vegetable. 

In  the  matter  of  canned  fruit,  preserves,  cakes, 
pies,  and  puddings,  the  same  rule  for  variety  should 
be  observed.  A  housekeeper  should  not  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  making  year  after  year  the 
same  kind  of  preserves,  the  same  kind  of  cake,  and 
the  same  kind  of  pies. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  written  recipe  book, 
and  to  add  to  its  contents  occasionally  such  recipes 
as  are  known  to  be  good,  and  then  to  use  them  all 
in  their  own  time,  not  settling  down  upon  a  very 
few.  By  canning  fruit  with  but  little  sngar,  the 
winter  routine  of  pies  can  be  very  much  relieved. 
Cherry,  raspberry,  currant,  peach,  and  blackberry 
pies,  can  take  their  turns  with  the  mince,  pumpkin, 
and  apple,  usually  supposed  to  be  exclusively  win- 
ter pies,  and  there  is  little  difference  between  them 
and  those  made  of  the  fresh  summer  fruits.  Ap- 
ples, which  very  few  farmers  are  without,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  made  into  most  delicious  sauces,  jel- 
lies, preserves,  pies,  and  puddings  ;  aud  yet  they 
are  often  as  bad  as  wasted  by  being  made  into  mis- 
erable, lumpy  apple  sauce,  with  the  flavor  all  wash- 
ed out  of  them  by  the  admixture  of  too  much  wa- 
ter, and  into  hard,  tough,  indigestible  pies. 


Citron  and.  Raisins.  —  A  Maryland 
Housekeeper  asks  us  to  tell  her  how  she  can  pre- 
pare green  citron  to  be  used  in  cakes,  and  how  to 
make  raisins  from  her  grapes.  The  citron  used  in 
cake,  etc.,  is  the  preserved  rind  of  a  fruit  like  a 
large  lemon.  The  citron  melon  cannot  be  used  as 
a  substitute,  as  it  has  no  aromatic  quality.  None 
of  our  American  grapes  will  make  raisins. 


English  Seed  Biscuits. — 1  B>  of  flour, 
%  lb  of  sugar,  %  B>  of  butter,  }{  oz-  °f  caraway 
seeds,  3  eggs.  Roll  out,  cut  round,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


Cinnamon  Calces.— By  Mrs.  L.  A  G.  1 
cup  of  sugar ;  %  of  a  cup  of  molasses ;  1  cup  of 
butter;  1)4  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon; 
2  level  teaspoonfnls  of  soda,  dissolved  in  6  large 
tablespooufuls  of  warm  water ;  stir  well,  and  add 
flour  enough  to  allow  to  roll  quite  thin :  cut  out 
with  a  biscuit  cutter  and  bake   in  a  quick  oven. 
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Inder    Broadway. 

Toa  of  coarse  all  know  that  Broadway  is  the  principal 
street  of  Xew  York,  and  some  of  you  have  heard  of  num- 
ber 245  Broadway.  I  said,  last  month,  something  of  the 
sights  to  he  seen  on  the  street.  Indeed,  I  think  that  a 
walk  np  or  down  Broadway,  on  a  pleasant  day,  is  more 
interesting  than  any  show  I  ever  saw.  It  now  appears 
that  to  see  alt  the  sights  of  Broadway  one  mast  go  down 
underground.  In  a  very  quiet  way,  there  has  been  a  com- 
pany of  men  at  work  making  a  large  tunnel  or  bore  di- 
rectly under  the  street.  It  went  by  the  office  of  the  Agri- 
cufturist,  before  our  friends  there,  who  think  they  are 
pretty  wide-awake,  knew  anything  about  it.  Well,  I 
don't  wonder,  as  all  the  work  was  done  95  feet  under  the 
surface,  and  the  earth  loosened  in  digging  was  all  taken 
ont  at  the  basement  of  a  large  marble  building,  in  so 
quiet  a  manner  that  only  those  in  the  secret  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  There  the  men  are  at  work  like  moles  or 
gophers,  slowly  digging  a  hole  S  feet  in  diameter.  You 
will  wonder  what  they  are  doing  it  for.  They  are  making 
a  big  blew  gnu!  I  suppose  that  every  boy  has  blown 
peas  through  a  tube.  This  underground  channel,  which 
by  the  way.  is  all  walled  with  brick  or  iron,  is  the  tube, 
and  an  immense  fan  driven  by  a  steam  engine  does  the 

blowing '''The  peas.''"' Oh,  they  are  cars  that  are 

blown  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  affair  is  called  the 
Pneumatic  Transit.  Pneumatic  is  pronounced  neiv- 
matic,  and  is  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  air.  The  com- 
pany proposes  to  send  parcels,  and  people,  too,  I  believe, 
from  one  point  to  another,  more  rapidly  than  can  now  be 
done.  A  similar  thing  is  successfully  at  work  in  London. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  sailing  by  land  with  the  breeze 
quite  under  control.  "Will  "Warren. 

Bees  are  such  remarkable  insects  that  their  habits 
have  interested  the  intelligent  and  scientific,  and  it  is 
not  6trange  that  they  should  have  given  rise  to  supersti- 
tions in  the  minds  of  ignorant  people.  Quite  a  volume 
might  be  filled  with  the  curious  legends  in  various 
countries  about  bees.  In  some  parts  of  England,  bees 
must  always  be  sold;  if  given  away,  neither  the  giver 
nor  the  receiver  will  have  luck.  Elsewhere  it  is  be- 
lieved that  bees  celebrate  Christmas  Eve  by  making 
agreeable  mnsic  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  If  a  man 
and  wife  quarrel,  it  is  said  that  bees  will  leave.  In  some 
Enropean  conntries  it  is  thought  necessary  to  tell  the 
bees  if  a  death  ocenrs  in  the  house  ;  elsewhere  the  hives 
arc  hnng  with  crape  when  there  is  a  death,  and  with  red 
if  there  is  a  marriage.  It  is  believed  that  if  these  things 
and  many  others  are  not  observed,  the  bees  will  desert 
their  hives.  Common  schools  and  general  intelligence 
do  away  with  all  such  notions  as  these. 

IVhat  will  Fit  Hiaaa  to  he  si  Farmer  ? 

A  boy  15  years  old,  who  is  at  school,  asks  us  what 
books  we  would  recommend  him  to  read,  to  fit  him  to  be 
a  farmer.  If  our  young  friend  is  at  a  common  school  we 
advise  him  to  give  his  attention  in  the  first  place  to  thor- 
oughly mastering  all  the  studies  that  are  taught  there.  Do 
not,  in  a  haste  to  build  your  house,  forget  to  lay  a  good 
foundation.  The  great  trouble  with  many  men  of  excel- 
lent talents  is,  that  they  had  not  the  opportunities  for  a 
good  elementary  education — the  foundation — or  if  they 
had  them,  they  neglected  them  for  something  more  at- 
tractive. Do  not  let  the  desire  to  be  a  good  farmer,  or 
any  thing  else,  turn  your  attention  from  the  common 
school  studies.  No  accomplishments,  or  picked  np  bits 
of  science  can  answer  in  their  place.  These  being  at- 
tended to,  then  we  would  advise  such  reading  as  will 
teach  the  laws  that  govern  the  common  operations  of  the 
farm.  One  of  the  best  books  for  an  intelligent  boy  is 
Thomas'  Farm  Implements,  which  is  fnll  of  interest,  if 
he  would  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things.  The 
first  principles  of  Mechanics,  or  Natural  Philosophy, 
as  it  is  often  called,  are  given,  and  their  application  to 
various  kinds  of  farm  work  shown.  We  hope  that  there 
are  many  boys  who  propose  to  be  farmers  and  we  advise 
them,  and  indeed  other  boys,  and  the  girls  too,  to  learn 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  the  properties  of  air, 
water,  and  steam,  etc.,  as  they  will  not  only  be  of  great 
use  to  them  in  all  mechanical  operations,  but  make  them 
more  intelligent  men  and  women. 

"  Professor,"  said  a  student  in  pursuit  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  habits  of  animals,  "  why  does  a  cat,  while 
eating,  turn  her  head  first  one  way  and  then  the  other?" 
"For  the  reason."  replied  the  Professor,  "that  she  can- 
not turn  it  both  ways  at  once." 

Do  you  know  any  word  that  contains  all  the  vowels  ? 
Unquestionably. 

A  young  man  of  limited  intelligence,  who  was  recover- 
ing from  a  long  fit  of  Bickness,  being  told  by  his  physi- 


cian that  he  "might  now  venture  on  a  little  animal 
food,"  exclaimed:  "No,  you  don't,  doctor;  I've  suffer- 
ed enough  on  your  gruel  and  slops,  and  you  don't  get  me 
to  touch  any  of  your  hay  and  oats." 
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loamy  soil.  Those  planted  on  the  hills  and  among  the 
r*-i:-  are  generally  more  mildly  flavored  than  those 
grown  in  the  meadows. 

Think  of  yourselves  as  being  in  China  among  the  tea 
gardens.  Yon  see  the  full  grown  shrubs  are  about  seven 
feet  high.  If  you  would  know  the  exact  shape  of  the 
leaves,  examine  the  grounds  in  the  tea-pot,  some  evening 
after  supper,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  oblong.  A 
full-grown  leaf  is  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
length,  but  most  of  the  leaves  are  picked  before  they  are 
fully  matured. 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  interior  of  China 
are  covered  with  tea  gardens.  You  see  Chinese  men  and 
women  wearing  blue  cotton  frocks,  and  queer  bamboo 
bats,  taking  young  plants  from  a  nursery  bed  where  they 
have  been  started,  just  as  we  start  young  apple  trees,  and 
transplanting  them  in  rows.  They  have  hoed  the  ground 
well  over  with  great  clumsy  hoes.  They  thrust  a  long- 
bladed  knife  into  the  ground  with  one  hand,  and  thrust 
the  plant  into  the  hole  and  press  the  earth  around 
it.  They  will  set  out  many  thousand  plants  in  a  day. 
They  give  them  close  attention,  watering  them  and 
Keeping  down  all  the  weeds.  You  never  see  tea  gardens 
overrun  with  pig-weeds,  or  with  witch  grass,  and  chick- 
weed.  They  are  too  good  farmers  for  that.  They  say 
that  the  plant  wants  all  the  nourishment  it  can  get 
from  the  soil  to  make  it  vigorous  and  the  leaves  tender, 
for  the  tender  leaves  have  a  mild  flavor;  and  those 
which  are  of  mild  flavor  command  the  highest  price. 

We  Americans,  may  take  lessons  of  the  Chinese  in 
garden  culture  and  agriculture.  They  beat  us  all  out  in 
raising  vegetables.  Everything  that  can  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved,  and  so  their  tea  gardens 
and  orchards  are  always  in  superb  condition. 

You  notice  that  the  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by 
sowing  the  seed  or  by  cuttings  or  slips.  Some  of  the  tea 
growers  sow  seeds  in  a  mellow  garden  bed  and  when  the 
shrubs  are  about  six  inches  high,  transplant  them,  cut- 
ting off  some  of  the  sprouts  and  using  them  as  slips. 

It  is  a  hardy  plant  and  is  grown  with  great  ease.    In 
the  climate  of  Central  China,  which  is  about  like  that 
of    Alabama   and    Mississippi,    the     blossoms    appear 
in   winter,    and     the    flower   is    very 
much  like  that  of  a  wild  rose.    A  tea 
garden  in  bloom  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
If  you  were  "to  sail  np  the  Yangtse 
river  in  February  or  March,  to  the  great 
Poyang  Lake,  and   then  glide  along 
its  verdant  shores,  you  would  behold 
a  charming  scene  —  snnny    hill-sides 
covered  with  blooming  tea  gardens, — 
towns   and  villages   nestled     in     the 
corners— white  pagodas  crowning  the 
hills,  hundreds  of  junks  afloat  upon  the 
calm  waters,  and  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  work  in  the 
gardens,  hoeing  the  ground,  setting  out 
young  plants,  or  picking  the  leaves. 
The    first    crop    is    the    best.      It 
is    gathered  with    great   care  —  each 
leaf  being  carefully  picked  between  the 
thumb  aud   finger.     Only  the  tender- 
est   leaves   growing  on  the  youngest 
twigs  are  gathered  at  the  first  picking. 
No.  377.  Illustrated  Pebus.—Thc  rebus  makers  should  bo  very  excellent  men,      A  week  or  tw0  latcr  the  ncxt  croP  i9 
if  they  follow  all  the  maxims  they  illustrate.    Here  are  more  words  of  wisdom,  gathered, thei*  *hc  third,  and  sometimes 

the  fourth.     The  last  pickings  make 


No.  375.  A  Word  Puzzle. — This  is  said  to  be  an  epitaph 
found  in  an  old  English  church-yard.  It  is  easy  enough 
when  yon  get  fairly  started. 

No.  376.  Arithmetical  Puzzle.  -—Suppose  the  9  digits 
(figures  1  to  9),  were  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  in 
what  order  must  they  stand  so  that  any  three  figures 
in  a  direct  line  when  added  together  will  make  just  15  ? 


No.  37S.  Arithmetical  P?vblem,—S.  Baird  sends  us  this 
and  No.  376,  taken  from  an  arithmetic  printed  early  in 
the  present  century.  A  man  driving  his  geese  to  market 
was  met  by  another  who  said,  "  Good  morrow,  with  your 
hundred  geese."  He  replied,  "I  have  not  a  hundred, 
but  if  I  had  half  as  many  more  as  I  now  have,  and  two 
geese  and  a  half,  I  should  have  a  hundred."— How  many 
had  he  ? 

No.  365.  Arithmetical  Pj-obtem.—A  farmer  with  $100 
wants  to  buy  100  head  of  stock,  is  offered  cattle  at  $10, 
hogs  at  $3,  and  sheep  at  50  cents.  How  many  will  he  get 
of  each  ? 

How    the    Chinese     Cultivate     ana" 
Make   Tea. 

ET   "CAULETON." 

I  dare  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  read  the  Agriculturist  driuk  tea 
at  least  once  a  day.  They  know  that  it  comes  from  China 
and  Japan,  and  I  doubt  not  that  all  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  a  short  story  about  the  cultivation  of  the  plant, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  tea  leaves,  for  that  which  we 
call  tea  is  the  leaf  of  an  evergreen  shrub.  We  can  mako 
tea  from  any  plant.  In  my  boyhood  I  had  to  drink  cat- 
nip and  thoronghwort  tea  when  I  was  sick,  and  it  was  so 
bitter  that  I  had  to  hold  my  noce  and  swallow  with  all 
my  might;  but  the  teas  of  China  are  of  another  sort 
One  kind  is  from  the  plant  called  T7iea  bohca,  and  another, 
from  the  77iea  riridr's.  There  are  many  varieties.  Some 
thrive  best  on  gravelly  soils— while  others  need  a  light, 


up  the  poor  qualities  of  tea.  A  pound  of  the  first  pick- 
ing is  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  last.  We  never  see 
any  of  the  first  quality  in  our  grocery  stores.  It  is  nearly 
all  consumed'  in  China  by  the  wealthy  classes— the  man- 
darins and  rich  merchants.  A  mandarin  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  one  day,  and  I  drank  such  tea  as  I  never 
expect  to  taste  again,  unless  I  visit  China  once  more. 
It  was  so  mild,  pleasant,  and  delicious,  and  had  such 
a  charming  flavor  that  I  did  not  much  wonder  that  a 
mandarin  could  drink  sixty  cups  of  it  during  the  day. 
Common  tea  was  not  much  better  than  catnip,  after 
that  dinner  in  the  palace  of  the  Governor. 

To  see  the  preparation  of  the  tea  for  market  we  must 
step  into  the  building  where  the  leaves  are  dried.  The 
engraving  on  the  next  page  shows  one  of  them.  You 
notice  a  large  number  of  sheet-iron  or  copper  pans,  with 
charcoal  Arcs  beneath  them.  Coolies  come  trooping  in 
from  the  gardens  with  a  bamboo  pole  over  their  shoulders 
from  which  hang  baskets  filled  with  tea  leaves. 

They  pour  these  into  the  pans;  other  coolies  ore  stir- 
ring the  leaves  and  rolling  them  in  their  hands.  The 
fire  in  the  first  set  of  pans  is  not  very  hot.  They  want 
to  get  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  leaf,  and  if  they  were  to 
dry  it  too  rapidly,  it  would  become  brittle.  After  drying 
awhile  in  the  first  set,  they  are  put  into  another  set.  and 
then  into  a  third,  and  dried  until  even-  particle  of  mois- 
ture is  evaporated.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  leaves 
would  soon  mould  in  the  tea  chest.  When  the  drying  if) 
completed,  the  tea  is  taken  out  into  a  basket,  poured  intn 
the  chest  and  pressed  in  by  a  cooly  who  tramples  it  be* 
neath  his  bare  feet! "UghS    the  nasty  beast  P" 
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Is  that  your  exclamation?  Of  course  he  washed  them, 
"but  even  if  he  did  n't,  I  dare  say  the  tea  is  as  clean  as  the 
champaign  that  men  smack  their  lips  over  and  pronounce 
superb ;  for,  if  you  were  to  visit  France  during  the  vin- 
tage season,  you  would  see  hare  legged  men  jumping  up 
and  down  in  a  tub  filled  with  grapes,  crushing  the  de- 
licious fruit  with  their  feet.  Or,  if  you  knew  all  about 
the  making  of  molasses  and  sugar,  candy  would  not  be 
quite  so  nice  as  it  now  is.  When  the  tea  chest  is  full, 
the  lead  lining  is  soldered,  the  cover  nailed  down,  and 
the  paper  with  the  queer  Chinese  characters  is  pasted 
on,  and  the  "  chop  "  is  ready  for  market.  The  chests  are 
lined  with  lead  to  preserve  the  tea  from  gathering 
moisture  while  in  the  stores,  or  while  being  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  The  leaves  take  in  moisture  easily, 
and  they  would  soon  become  as  musty  as  damaged 
meadow  hay,  if  this  precaution  were  not  taken.  The  at- 
mosphere in  China  during  the  summer  months  is  full  of 
moisture,— so  fall  that  the  people  who  live  in  Shanghae 
have  to  kindle  fires  in  July  and  August  to  dry  up  the 
dampness.  Clothes  mould  in  the  closets.  Put  your  boots 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  and  they  will  be  covered  with 
green  fungus,  just  such  as  yon  see  in  a  mouldy  cheese. 
If  there  are  two  or  three  cloudy  days  in  succession, 
every  thing  becomes  mouldy,  musty,  and  rusty.  The 
books  on  your  parlor  table  are  covered  with  mould,  un- 
less wiped  carefully  every  day.  * 

Because  China  has  such  a  damp  climate  the  tea  plant 
thrives.  The  dampness  makes  the  leaves  tender.  The 
plant  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  in  a  dry  climate. 

It  would  undoubtedly  grow  well  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  perhaps  in  Oregon,  bat  so  long  as  there 
are  four  hundred  million  of  people  in  China— most  of 
whom  work  for  a  living,  and  work  for  very  little  pay,  we 
ehal)  not  be  able  to  make  much  headway  cultivating  tea 
in  this  country  where  labor  is  so  dear. 

The  Chinese  are  extravagantly  fond  of  tea,  and  they 
driuk  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  tea 
saloons  are  always  open.    You  sit  down  to  a  small  table 


in  a  large  hall  where  there  are  several  hundred  pig-tailed 
men  laughing,  talking,  and  drinking  their  favorite  hev- 
erage.  It  is  not  green  tea,  hut  black.  They  do  not  often 
touch  the  green  varieties.  Yon  call  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
a  little  boy,  with  a  little  cue,  like  a  pig-tail,  sprouting  from 
the  crown  of  his  head,  hrings  you  two  cups  and  a  saucer. 
You  wonder  what  the  second  cup  with  a  cover  is  for. 
But  see  !  He  puts  a  small  quantity  of  tea,  just  a  pinch, 
into  one  cup,  pours  the  boiling  water  upon  it  and  puts  on 
the  cover  to  keep  in  all  the  steam  and  aroma,  lets  it  stand 
a  minute  or  two,  then  drains  it  into  the  other  cup.  It 
looks  very  weak  and  hasn't  hardly  any  color.  You  fear 
it  is  as  "weak  as  dish-water.1'  Bat  just  taste  it.  Isn't 
it  delicious?  You  sip  it— a  little  at  a  time,  and  smack 
your  lips  every  time  you  swallow.  Yon  think  of  the  Indian 
who  wished  his  neck  was  half  a  mile  long  so  that  he 
could  taste  the  whiskey  all  the  way  down !  You  can 
drink  it  all  day  and  not  get  drunk,  and  as  soon  as  your 
cup  is  empty  you  call  for  more.  You  drink  it  without 
milk  or  sugar,  for  that  would  spoil  it.  You  notice  a 
large  jar  beneath  the  table,  and  that  the  boy  turns  the 
grounds  from  your  cup  into  it.  When  it  is  full  it  is  taken 
out-doors  and  the  contents  dried  in  the  sun.  Then  they 
are  taken  into  the  preparing  room  where  they  are  colored 
with  Prussian  blue,  Turmeric,  Gypsum,  and  other  things, 
dried  in  the  pans,  trampled  a  second  time  beneath  the 
heels  of  a  cooly,  and  sent  over  forns  to  drink  !  Even  then 
it  is  better  for  ns  than  whiskey,  and  no  dirtier  than  many 
other  things  that  we  put  into  onr  mouths.  Host  of  the  teas 
sent  to  this  country  are  of  low  cost,  and  of  a  poor  quality. 
The  Chinese  drink  the  hest!  They  do  not  make  it  so 
strong  as  we  do,  and  experience  no  had  effects  from  its  nse. 
All  teas  are  purchased  by  sample,  and  the  English  and 
American  merchants  in  China  have  tasters — yonng  men 
whose  sole  business  is  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  tea. 
You  enter  a  tasting  room  and  at  the  first  glance  think  it 
a  pantry,  a  china  closet,  and  a  grocery  store,  all  in  one  ; 
there  are  so  many  cups,  covers,  and  packages  of  tea  on 
the  shelves.    The  young  man  has  forty  or  fifty  cups  be- 


fore him,  and  as  many  samples  of  tea.  He  weighs  out  a 
small  quantity  for  each  cup,  and  steeps  each  parcel  so 
many  seconds  by  the  watch,  and  then  tastes  of  each  cup, 
and  so  judges  of  its  strength  and  quality.  These  tasters 
get  great  pay— some  of  them  five  and  even  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  gold.  But  they  mortgage  their  health 
and  lives.  This  constant  tasting,  after  awhile,  tells  upon 
their  nervous  system,  aud  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
shorten  their  days.  If  any  young  man  reading  this  has  a 
desire  to  drop  every  thing  and  rush  off  to  China  to  be  a 
tea  taster,  he  had  hetter  think  twice,  for  very  few  tasters 
are  wanted,  and  the  large  salary  is  dearly  earned  if  loss 
of  health  and  a  shortening  of  life  are  the  accompani- 
ments, for  among  the  best  blessings  bequeathed  by  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  that  of  good  health. 


Answers  to  ]Pi-©t>lems  and  5*nzzlcs. 

No.  371.  A  man  intent  on  being  ov.er  ruled  in  all  his 
deeds,  hy  principle  alone,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 

fortune. A  man  in  tent  on  B  in  G  over  rule-D  in  awl- 

niS  deeds  BY  prince  eye  PLE  ale-on-E  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  fortune. 

No.  372.  Fill  the  3  gallon  vessel  and  pour  it  into  the 
5  gallon  vessel,  refill^the  3  gallon  vessel  and  fill  up  the 
5  gallons.  Empty  the  5  gallon  vessel  into  the  keg :  pour 
the  gallon  which  remains  in  the  3  gallon  vessel  into  the 
now  empty  5  gallon  one,  draw  the  3  gallon  one  full  again 
and  add  it  to  the  gallon  already  in  the  5  gallon  vessel, 
and  there  will  he  4  gallons  left  in  the  keg  and  4  in  the 
5  gallon  vessel. 

No.  373.  Many  grow  insane,  overcome,  and  given  over 
to  despair  on  heholding  the  failure  of  long  cherished 
undertakings,  hut  a  good  man  cannot  be  thus  over- 
whelmed.  Men,  negro-in-seine-over-comc,  and  given- 

ovcr-two  D's,  pear-on-B-holcling  thief,  ale  ewer  of,  long- 
cherishcd-nnder-Ta,  Kings,  but  a  good  man  can  knot  bee 
thus- over- whelmed. 

No.  374,    One  woman  had  5  eggs  and  the  orher  had  7. 
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Office    of    FISK    &    HATCH, 
BANKERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GOVERNMENT    SECURITIES. 

So.    5    NASSAU    STREET,    EewYokk. 

February  15th,  1S70. 

The  remarkable  success  which  attended  oar  negotiation  of  the  Loans  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
and  the  "Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  popularity  and  credit  which  these  Loans  have  maintained  in 
the  markets,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  have  shown  that  tlie  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  wisely-located  and  honora- 
bly-managed Railroads  are  promptly  recognized  and  readily  taken  as  the  most  suitable,  safe,  and  advantageous  form  of 
investment,  yielding  a  more  liberal  income  than  can  hereafter  be  derived  from  Government  Bonds,  and  available  to 
take  their  place. 

Assured  that,  in  the  selection  and  negotiation  of  superior  Railroad  Loans,  we  are  meeting  a  great  public  want,  and 
rendering  a  valuable  service— both  to  the  holders  .of  Capital  and  to  those  great  National  works  erf  internal  improvement 
whose  intrinsic  merit  and  substantial  character  entitle  them  to  the  use  of  Capital  and  the  confidence  of  investors— wo 
now  offer  with  special  confidence  and  satisfaction  the 

FIRST    MORTGAGE    BONDS 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Hie  Cliesapeake  and  Ohio  Riitroad,  connecting  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  magnificent  harbors  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  the  Ohio  River  at  a  point  of  reliable  navigation,  and  thus,  with  the  ontire  Railroad  system  and  water  transportation 
of  the  great  West  and  South-west,  farms  tlie  additional  East  aud  West  Trunk  I*ins,  so  imperatively 
demanded  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Immense  and  rapidly  growing  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  producing  regions  of  the  Ohio  aud  Mississippi  Valleys  on  the  other. 

The  importance  of  tliis  Road  as  a  new  outlet  from  tlie  West  to  tlie  sea  magnifies  it  into  one  of 
national  consequence,  and  insures  to  it  an  extensive  through  traffic  from  the  day  of  it?  completion ;  while,  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  extensive  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  Virginia  and  "West-Virginia,  it  possesses,  along  its  own 
line,  the  elements  of  a  large  and  profitable  local  business. 

Thus  the  great  interests,  both  general  and  local,  which  demand  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  axd  Ohio  Railroad 
to  the  Ohio  River,  afford  the  surest  guarantee  of  its  success  and  value,  aud  render  it  tlie  most  important  and 
substantial  Railroad  enterprise  now  in  progress  in  this  Country. 

Its  superiority  as  an  East  and  West  route,  and  th£  promise  of  an  immense  and  profitable  trade  awaiting  its  completion, 
have  drawn  to  it  the  attention  andco-operation  of  prominent  Capitalists  and  Railroad  men  of  this  City  of  sound  judgment 
and  known  integrity,  whose  connection  with  it,  together  with  that  of  eminent  citizens  and  business  men  of  Virginia 
and  West- Virginia,  insures  an  energetic,  honorable,  and  successful  management. 

The  Road  is  completed  and  in  operation  from  Richmond  to  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  West- Virginia,  227 
miles,  and  there  remain  but  203  miles  (now  partially  constructed)  to  be  completed,  to  carry  it  to  the  proposed  terminus  on 
the  Ohio  River  at,  or  near,  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  130  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  350  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 

Lines  are  now  projected  or  in  progress  through  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  this  point,  which  will  connect  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  with  the  entire  Railroad  systems  of  the  West  and  South-west,  and 
with  the  Pacific  JEtailroad. 

Its  valuable  franchise  and  superior  advantages  will  place  the  Ciiesapeake  axd  Ohio  Railroad  Co^TPAiirr  among  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  and  trustworthy  corporations  of  the  country  and  there  exists  a  present  value,  in 
completed  road  and  work  done,  equal  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

The  details  of  tlie  Loan  have  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  tlie  wants  of  all  classes  of  investors,  and  combine 
the  various  features  of  convenience,  safety,  and  protection  against  loss  or  fraud. 

The  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of 

$1,000     $500,    and    $  |  OO. 

They  will  be  issued  as  Coupon  Bonds,  payable  to  Bearer,  and  maybe  held  in  that  form  ;  or 

The  Bond  maybe  registered  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  witli  the  coupons  remaining  payable  to  bearer  attached,  the 
principal  being  then  transferable  only  on  tlie  books  of  the  Company,  unless  reassigned  to  bearer;  or 

The  coupons  may  be  detached  and  cancelled,  the  Bond  made  a  permanent  Registered  Bond,  transferable  only  on 
the  books  of  the  Company,  and  tiie  interest  made  payable  only  to  the  registered  owner  or  his  attorney. 

The  three  classes  will  be  known  respectively  as: 

1st.    **  Coupon   Bonds   payable   to   Bearer." 

2d.    *4  Registered    Bonds  with   Coupons    attached.'1 

3d.  "Registered  Bonds  witli  Coupons  detached,'"  and  should  be  so  designated  by  Correspondents  in 
specifying  the  class  of  Bonds  desired. 

They  have  thirty  years  to  run  from  January  35,  1870,  with  interest  at  six  percent  per  annum  from  November  1, 
1S63.    Principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold  in  the  city  of  New  Yore. 

The  Interest  is  payable  in  May  and  November,  that  it  may  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  earlier  issues  of  Five- 
Twenties,  and  suit  the  convenience  of  our  friends  who  already  hold  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Bonds,  with  interest 
payable  in  January  and  Jul}',  and  who  may  desire,  in  making  additional  investments,  to  have  their  interest  receivable 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Loan  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  tlie  entire  Line  of  Road  from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  River,  with  the  equip- 
ment and  all  other  property  and  appurtenances  connected  therewith. 

A  Sinking  Fund  of  $100,000  per  annum  is  provided  fob  tee   redemption  of   the  Bonds,   to    take   effect 

ONE  TEAR  AFTER  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  ROAD. 

Tlie  mortgage  is  for  $15,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  be  reserved  and  held  In  trust  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding 
Bonds  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  Company,  now  merged  in  the  Chesapeake  axd  Ouio. 

Of  the  remaining  $13,000,000.  a  sufficient  amount  will  be  sold  to  complete  the  road  to  the  Ohio  river,  perfect  and  im- 
prove the  portion  now  in  operation,  and  thoroughly  equip  the  whole  for  a  large  and  active  traffic. 

The  present  price  Is  90  and  accrued  interest. 

A  Loan  so  amply  secured,  so  carefully  guarded,  and  so  certain  hereafter  to  command  a  prominenb  place  among  the 
favorite  securities  in  the  markets,  both  of  thia  Country  aad  Europe,  will  be  at  ouce  appreciated  and  quickly  absorbed. 


Very  respectfully, 


FISK  &  HATCH, 


Bankers. 


P.  S—  TYc  havo  Issued  pamphlets  containing  full  particulars,  statistical  details,  maps,  etc,  which  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 

E3F*  We  buy  and  sell  Government  Bonds,  and  receive  the  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor- 
porations, and  others,  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances. 


ELGIN  WATCHES 

iLANTTFACTrRED  BY 

The  National  Watch  Company. 


AU   the   Grades  of  the  Elgin  "Watches 

INCLUDING    THE 

"LADY    ELGIS," 

ItEADY  FOE 

SPRING    TRAI>E. 

The  Company  also  call  the  attention  of  "Watch  buyers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Elgin  Watches  now  offered  have  several 
peculiar  improvements  over  all  others  and  also  a  new 

PATEJST DUST  EXCLUDER, 

so  constructed  as  to  enclose  the  works,  and  form  a  protec- 
tion against  dust,  enabling  the  movement  to  remain  in  order 
without  cleaning  double  the  time  that  a  watch  will  ordina- 
rily run  without  this  protection. 

The  Company  feci  confident,  after  having  had  their 
"Watches  three  years  in  market,  and  selling  many  thousands 
of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 

Elgin  Watches  are  the  best  time  keep- 
ers now  offered  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, for  either  Ladies'  or  Gentlemens' 
use,  Railway  or  other  uses. 

Orer  Five  Hundred  Dealers 

In  various  parts  of  the  laud  have  unreservedly  endorsed 
them.  They  are  in  use  upon  numerous  lines  of  Railway, 
including   the  Union    Pacific   and    Pennsylvania 

Central,  and  officers  of  these  roads,  with  other  promi- 
nent R.  R.  officials,  endorse  them  as  the  best  Watches  for  the 
use  of  R.  R.  employees  and  travelers,  yet  introduced. 

The  following  are  presented  as  specimens  o£  these  testi- 
monials : 

Usioar  Pacific  R.  R.,  Office  of  Gex'l  Svp't,       ) 
Omaha,  Dec.  16.  1SG9.  J 

Hon.  T.  M.  Avery,  President  National  "Watch  Co., 
Chicago,  111.: 
Dear  Sir  ; — Daring  the  month  that  1  have  carried  one  of 
vour  "  B.  TV.  Raymond"  Watches  it  has  not  failed  to  keep 
the  time  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  leave  nothing  to  de- 
sire in  this  regard.  For  accuracy,  in  time-keeping,  beauty 
of  movement  and  finish,  your  "Watches  challenge  mv  ad- 
miration, and  arouse  my  pride  as  an  American,  and  1  am 
confident  that  in  all  respects  they  will  compete  snccessfully 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  similar  manufacturers  of 
older  nations.  They  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Tours,  most  respcctfnllv. 

C.  G.  HAMMOND,  Gcn'l  Sup't. 

Offich  of  the  Hudson-  Rivef.  Railroad,     ) 
Gen'l  Sup't,  New  York,  Jan.  IT,  1S70.  \ 

T.  M.  Avery,  Ksq„  President  National  Watch  Co. 

Dear  Sir:— The  Watch  made  by  your  Companv  which  I 
have  carried  the  past  two  months,  has  kept  excellent  time. 
I  have  carried  it  frequentlv  on  engines,  and  have  been  on 
the  road  witli  it  almost  daily.  During  this  time  it  has  run 
uniformly  with  our  standard  clock. 
Truly  yours, 

J.  M.  TOUCEY,  Geu't  Sup't. 

The  following  dealers  also,  in  various  parts  of  tlie  conn- 
try,  have  certified  that  they  consider  the  Elgin  Watches  to 
be  all  that  the  Company  have  advertised  them,  as  better 
finished,  more  correct  aud  durable,  than  any  In  market  of 
similar  price,  and  that  they  have  great  confidence  In  rec- 
ommending them  to  the  public  on  account  of  their  general 
merit. 

Wheeler,  Parsons  &  Co.,  N.Y.  C.  Hcllebnsh,  Cincinnati. 
"Warren,  Spadone  &  Co.,    *'      K.  Jaccard  &  Co„  St.  Louis. 
Mhldlcion  &  Bro.,  "      N.E.Oritiendeu&Co.,  ClevclM. 

T.  B.  Bynner.  "     M.  Hurt. 

Henry  Giunel,  "     Morse,  Rcddin   &    Hamilton, 

Geo.  \v.  Pratt  &  Co.,         "  Chicago. 

Scott,BarretUtCo..Pittsbnrgh.J.  H.  nen*i\  Denver,  Col. 
J.  R.  Reed  &  Co.,  M        M.  M.  Baldwin  &  Co..  San 

Dahme  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  Francisco..  Cal. 

Jenkins  &  Hatch,       "  Koch  &  Dryfus,  New  Orleans. 

C.  Oskamp,  "  And  over  400  others. 

Various  grades  and  pieces  made  to  suit  different  tastes. 

No  movements  retailed  by  the  Company. 

Z3?~  Call  on  your  Jeweller  and    ask    to  soo  the  Elgin 

"Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch  Company, 

130  «fc  161  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

MIMWS  EMAISTIC  TILES. 

For  Vestibules,  Halls,  Hearths,  Conservatories,  &tt. 
Gnriikirk   Cltlmncv  Tops   Phunhrrs'  Mate- 
rials, &C.  3UL.I/ER    Vfc    ro.-VTES, 

5470  Pcnrl  9*.,   New  York. 
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IMPORTANT    TO    FARMERS! 
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Entered  ficcorcUng  to  Act  of  Congress,  by  D.  W.  Eambdell 

&  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  or  tlie  District  Court  of  the 

United  States  for  tlie  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  Norway  Seed  Oats,  Startliag 
Frauds  in  the  sale  of  Counterfeit  Seed, 
Interesting  Facts,  Profitable  Farming, 
How  to  Pay  Mortgages,  Where  to  get 
Genuine  Seed,  Who  Recommends  Them. 

We  have  been  to  considerable  expense  in  putting  farmers 
on  their  guard  against  the  frauds  that  were  being  perpe- 
trated in  the  sale  of  Seed  Oats,  but  not  until  recently  did 
we  realize  the  magnitude  of  these  swindles.  H.  W.  Mar- 
Khali,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  circular  much  of  the 
contents  of  which  has  been  copied  from  ours,  representing 
that  he  is  our  authorized  agent  for  the  West,  for  the  sale  of 
tlie  HanisdeH  Norway  Oats  seed.  "We  arc  informed  by  reli- 
able parties  in  Cincinnati,  that  he  has  sent  out  over  Half  a 
Million  of  these  circulars,  and  is  receiving  thousands  of 
orders.  He  is  a  swindler,  has  never  had  any  of  our  seed, 
nor  any  communication  with  us. 

N.  P.  Eoyer  &  Co.,  publishers  of  a  country  paper  some- 
where in  Penn.  Issued  a  circular  in  a  similar  manner, 
claiming  to  have  our  seed,  but  when  we  exposed  the  fraud 
they  changed  their  tactics,  and  are  now  advertising  that 
they  Import  seed  from  Norway.  This  dodge  is  so  ridiculous, 
lu  view  of  the  fact  that  our  seed  never  came  from  Norway, 
and  that  we  arc  filling  orders  from  that  country,  that  intel- 
ligent farmers  arc  not  likely  to  ba  deceived  by  it.  Samples 
pant  us,  which  came  from  them,  have  been  pronounced 
New  Brunswick  Oats  by  hundreds  of  farmers  who  examined 
them.  Other  parties  are  selling  what  they  claim  to  be  our 
Bectl,  at  prices  varying  from  $1.50  to  $G  per  bushel,  all  war- 
ranted, of  course,  and  some  use  our  name.  Some  of  these 
parties  are  honest,  but  were  themselves  deceived  in  the 
purchase  of  seed  last  year.  Out  of  over  twenty  samples 
sent  us  of  Norway  Oats,  now  being  advertised,  only  two 
were  genuine.  We  cannot  go  through  the  whole  list, 
but  the  above  facts  are  sufficient.    "Wo  have  only  to  request 


that  those  who  buy  of  such  parties,  and  are  disappointed  In 
their  crops,  will  not  condemn  our  seed,  as  some  did  last 
year. 

Facts  and  figures  have  already  been  published,  showing 
by  as  reliable  testimony  as  can  be  found  in  the  land,  that 
the  Ramsdell  Norway  Oats  will  produce  from  twice  to  three 
times  as  much  to  the  acre,  are  heavier,  and  of  better  quality, 
stand  up  better,  and  arc  more  hardy  than  any  other  known 
oats.  They  have  been  awarded  forty-five  first  premiums,  at 
the  late  State  and  County  fairs,  in  competition  with  all  the 
varieties  now  grown,  which  Is  a  larger  number  than  was 
ever  awarded  to  any  agricultural  improvement  in  a  single 
year.  Among  the  leading  journals  that  have  recommended 
them,  may  be  mentioned,  tlie  American  Agriculturist,  New- 
York  Tribune,  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  Independent, 
N.  Y.  Observer,  Methodist,  Christian  Advocate,  "Western 
Rural,  Prairie  Farmer,  Advance,  Toledo  Blade,  and  others. 
"We  can  only  present  a  few  specimen  extracts  showing  the 
character  of  the  letters  received. 

FROM    FARMERS. 

"The  yield  is  enormous.  The  additional  value  of  the 
straw  more  than  pays  cost  of  seed." 

C.  D.  Langwoetht,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

"My  yield  from  five  acres  is 758  bushels.  I  will  beat  the 
world  next  year." 

J.  L.  Divine,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

"  Yield  from  S3  pounds  seed  on  one  acre,  11SK  bushels." 
J.  Barker,  Spring  Mills,  N.  Y. 

"  One  bushel  of  your  Norways  produced  as  much  aB  five 
bushels  of  the  Surprise  Oats." 

Adam  Rankin,  Proprietor  of  Premium  Farm,  111. 

"Yield  from  15  lbs.  seed,  50  bushels:  weight  30  lbs." 

George  "Williams,  Minn. 

"Grew  six  feet  high.  I  took  one  bushel  to  our  County 
Fair,  and  received  first  premium.    Weight,  52  lbs." 

A.  Wogalon,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

"Their  spreading  qualities  are  enormous.  Yield  from  7 
lbs.  seed,  15  bushels." 

G.  M.  Brewer,  N.  J. 

"Yield  90  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  the  kind  of  humbug 
I  like." 

J-  H.  Scott,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

"  One  bushel  of  Norways  is  worth  two  of  other  oats  to 
feed  out.    They  have  substance,  not  all  chaff." 

S.  M.  Waite,  President  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Bank. 

"  I  have  bought  all  the  improved  seed  down  to  tlie  Nor- 
ways, and  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  I  have  not  been  hum- 
bugged. Show  me  any  oats  that  will  beat  it  in  yield  or  qual- 
ity, and  I  will  gladly  pay  $100  for  a  bushel." 

W.  R.  Hibeaed,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

"  My  yield  from  \%  acres  was  100  bushels.  Common  oats 
on  same  ground  yielded  30  bushels  per  acre.  Norways  were 
heavier,  and  stood  up  while  the  others  lodged  badly." 

V.  C.  Sawyer,  Ohio. 

"I  bought  1  bushel  of  seed  of  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co. .which  they 
advertised  as  Imported  Norway  Oats,  before  I  saw  your  ad- 
vertisement. I  then  sent  for  one  peck  of  yours, and  gave  each 
an  equal  chance.  The  peck  of  your  seed  produced  as  much 
lacking  14  lbs.  as  the  bushel  of  theirs;  and  yours  did  not 
lodge,  theirs  did."  I.  L.  Dodge,  Pa. 

"The  Norways  yield  with  me  more  than  double  what  the 
Surprise  do,  and  are  excellent  in  quality.  The  Surprise  oats 
are  all  hull,  and  a  very  deceptive  grain.  I  would  not  pay 
half  price  for  them  to  feed  my  horses." 

M.  V.  Wilson,  Kentucky. 

The  Norway  Oats  I  bought  of  you  last  year  have  been  a 
perfect  God-send  to  me;  I  haverealized  enough  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage  on  my  farm,  which  was  due,  and  I  had  no  means 
of  paying,  and  I  have  seed  left  for  23  acres,  which  I  shall  put 
In  this  spring.  One  more  crop  will  make  me  independent. 
The  Norways  are  King  of  Oats. 

Oscar  Eerrt,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

I  estimate  my  clear  profit  per  acre  as  follows  :  Increase  in 
yield  over  ordinary  oats,  43  bushels  at  GOcts.,  $2i";  increased 


value  of  straw  as  feed,  $23;  total,  $52.  -This  is  clear  gain, 
from  an  investment  of  $10,  calling  the  oats  worth  same  as 
common  oats.  It  pays  better  than  wheat,  or  corn.  As  to 
quality,  they  are  the  best  oats  I  ever  saw,  and  any  man  who 
says  they  are  not,  shows  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant 
about  it.  Others  may  try  something  else,  I  will  stick  to  the 
Norways.  Ciias.  Van  Dean,  Ohio. 

I  received  16  lbs.  of  your  oats  in  the  spring  of  1S69.  Sowed 
on  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Yield,  52  bushels,  weighing  40 
lbs-,  to  the  bushel.  J.  Galeeaith,  White  House,  Pa. 

Yield  from  10%  lbs.,  was  33  bushels.  The  Thrashers  offer- 
ed to  thrash  such  oat3  at  1  ct.  per  bushel,  tlie  usual  price 
being  3  cts.  O.  B.  Wiieaton,  Camillas,  N.  Y.' 

The  seed  I  had  from  you  gives  great  satisfaction.  I  also 
had  some  oats,  represented  to  bo  Norways,  from  Boyer  & 
Co.,  ef  Pa.  They  are  nothing  more  than  a  good  quality  of 
common  black  oats.  Jacob  Mason,  Rosco,  Minn. 

I  can  assure  farmers  that  the  Norxcay  Oats  areno  humbug. 
They  yield  excellently.  My  neighbor,  who  had  a  part  of  tha 
seed  sent  here,  has  beads  from  his  field  23>«<  inches  long.  I 
can  add  my  name  cheerfully  to  the  long  list  of  respectable 
fanners  who  endorse  them. 

Rev.  J.  F.  M.  Lloyd,  Harricttsville,  O. 

The  bushel  of  oats  I  bought  of  you  cost  me  $10.J0  landed 
here.  If  it  had  been  $100,  I  would  be  satisfied.  My  farm  is 
down  on  the  plains,  good  bottom  land.  The  yield  and 
growth  were  simply  enormous,  being  over  120  bushels.  They 
weigh  47  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  You  have  done  a  great-  thing 
for  the  West  In  the  Introduction  of  these  oats,  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  farmer  In  the  country. 
C.  H.  Howes,  Georgetown,  Col. 


THE  PROFITS. 

There  is  a  very  general  understanding  among  farmers  as 
to  supply  and  probable  demand  of  this  seed.  No  reasona- 
ble man,  who  knows  the  facts,  doubt3  for  a  moment  but  that 
they  will  come  into  general  use,  just  as  rapidly  as  the  seed 
can  be  had,  displacing  all  others  from  our  soil.  If  the  entire 
product  could  be  retained  in  this  country,  it  would  require 
two  more  crops  to  supply  the  seed  wanted.  But  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  known  In  other  countries.  While  we  have  not 
courted  foreign  orders,  wishing  to  reserve  that  market  for 
another  year,  the  few  samples  sent  there  last  year  have  pro- 
duced so  well,  that  orders  arc  daily  reaching  us  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  Norway  is  lo iking  to  us  for  the 
seed  that  bears  her  name,  several  important  orders  having 
been  received  from  there.  Nearly  fifteen  percent  of  the 
last  crop  will  be  exported,  and  probably  not  less  than  14  of 
the  next  will  find  ready  sales  abroad.  With  these  facts  bo- 
fore  us,  we  cannot  expect  a  very  great  reduction  in  price  of 
seed  next  year.  Wc  have  shown  that  at  price  of  ordinary 
oats,  they  arc  a  profitable  crop.  At  $1  per  bushel,  they  will 
pay  handsomely;  but  at  $3  or  $1,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a 
farmer  to  pay  off  mortgages  or  build  anew  house  from  a 
fewacres.  Last  season  a  S-acrc  lot  yielded  $41,250  to  a  New 
York  farmer,  a  larger  sum  than  he  had  made  in  ten  years 
farming.  A  Wisconsin  farmer  didstill  better;,  and  hundreds 
have  made  small  fortunes.  These  facts  can  be  fully  proven 
any  day  by  undoubted  testimony.  While  these  high  prices 
last,  it  is  a  speculation,  but  it  is  safe  and  sure.  We  hope  no 
farmer  will  buy  this  seed  unless  he  fully  believes  he  is  doing 
himself  a  greater  favor  than  ho  is  vs.  Many  have  thanked 
us  for  urging  them  to  buy  last  year,  and  thousands  will  do 
so  next  year. 


HOW  TO  GET  SEED. 

Our  price  Is  $7.50  per  bushel ;  §4  per  half  bushel ;  $2.50  per 
peck.  For  the  convenience  of  those  wishing  to  experiment, 
we  will  send  2  lbs.  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1. 

While  our  seed  varies  in  weight  from  3G  to  4G  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  we  sell  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs.  to  a  bushel, 
which  is  enough  to  seed  1  acre  of  good  ground.  Send 
money  with  order,  by  draft,  Po3t  Office  order,  or  registered 
letter.    Address  either  of  our  Stores  as  follows : 

D.  W.  RAMSDELL  &  CO., 

218  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

17  1  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

or  612  North  5th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Large  Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 
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Marbleliead    Mammoth     Cabbage ! 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  In  the  world,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  only  large,  but  caanot  be  sur- 
passed for  reliability  for  heading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  au  Impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marbleliead,  I  in  vile 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

"Your  Marbleliead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  welshing  GO  lb?.,  and  heads  of  FotHer's 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  vonr  seed)  weighing  40  lbs.— 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestown.  III." 

"  I  raised  from  Your  seed  Marbleliead  Mammoth^  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  lbs.— A.  H.  Mace,  Clintonvillc,  K  Y.,  Nov. 
14th,  1869." 

"Your  Marbleliead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  firm, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  waitrhed  27  to  40,  and -IT  lbs.— W. 
Llewellyn,  lied  "Wing,  Minn.,  March  12, 1S69." 

"Your  Marbleliead  Mammoth  Cabbages  arc  wonderful ; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella. — Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas." 

"  The  Marbleliead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. They  headed  well,  and  were  three  limes  as  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosciusko, 
Miss." 

*'I  havo  raised  vour  Marbleliead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  has  proved  the  tendereet  and  sweetest  cab- 
bage" I  ever  saw.— S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  111." 

J»lm  Van  Wormcr,  Springs'  Mills.  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  Sil  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y.,$iX 
lbs."  M.'D.  Clark,  EUria,  Ohio,  S?  lbs.  II.  A.  Tcrry.Crescent 
City,  Iowa,  43  lbs.,  measuring  5G  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Tlios.  A.  Lambert,  Uccancour,  C.  W.f  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40,  42,'*;,  and  44  lbs.  John 
"W.  Dean,  St.  Michael's,  Md.,  has  grown  them  weighing  33 
lbs.  S.  M.  Sliuck,  Preston,  Minn.,  £5  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  E. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  SO  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  30  lbs.  James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
30  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Win.  Lee,  Jr.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  4"  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal- 
ty for  which  the  miners  of  thejnonntains  call  him  the  "Pig 
Cabbage  Man."  Leonard  Choat,  Denver,  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  4'i  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton,  Ogdcnsbnnrh,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  43  lbs.  Sam'l  B.  Ornsbcc,  Polling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  60  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  'Vassal,  30  lbs.  trim- 
med. A.  C.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  13  to  50  lbs.  W.H. 
Spera,  Euphrata,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 
"I  lbs.  each.  Win.  D.  Mnnson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  4G  lbs.  Mary  B.  Scllman,  Galcsburg,  Iowa,  2S  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  mo  that  they  have  "  taken  alt  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs."  "liaised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country."  "  Astonished  all  their  neighbors."  "That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled," 
etc..  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab- 
bage, I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads,  at  following  prices,  by  mail,  post-paid  :  Pur  package, 
2j  cts.;  per  oz.,  $1 ;  4  ozs.,  $3.50  ;  per  lb.,  §12. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  II.  GPEGORY, 

Marbleliead,  Mass. 

New  aid  Rare  Vegetables, 

I  make  the  seeds  of  new  a:id  raro  vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  growing  nil  cf  tlie  standard  sorts.    Catalogues  free. 
JAMES  J.  II.  GBEGOKY,  Marbleliead,  Mass. 

BLISS'     IMPROVED 
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This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  largest,  and  deep- 
est-colored roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But- 
ter makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  1  oz.,  20 
cts.;  4  oz..  63  cts. ;  1  pound,  $2,  by  Mail,  post-paid. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  York. 

New  Crop  ©mion  Seed. 

Grown  expressly  for  us  the  past  season  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  In  Wethersftcld,  Conn.,  and  vicini- 
ty, the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  excelled.  Mailed  post- 
paid to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

Early  Red  Wethcrsneld 

Large  lied  Wctherslield 

Yellow  Dan  vers 

Yellow  Dutch 

White  Portugal 

White  Globe 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park*  Row  &  131  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Seed*  for  Hedges. 

Mailed  to  anv  address  upon  receipt  of  price.  Osage 
Orange,  $2  per  Ift.;  Three  Thorued  Acacia,  7-1  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  Application. 
Barberry,  (Herberts  vulgaris.)  very  hardy,  producing  a 
fine  compact  hedge,  affording  ample  security  against  Intru- 
sion; alBO  valuable  for  its  fruit,  which  is  excellent  for  pre- 
serving.   Per  oz.,  40  cts.;  per  lb,,  $5. 

B.  K.  BLTSS  &  SON. 
P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  York. 

European  Larch  Seed  (Larix  Europma). 

A  supply  of  Fresh  Seed  just  received  by  thepubscrihcrs.and 
mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  at  following  prices:  1  oz., 
35  Cts.;  X  lb.,  75  cts.;  1  lb.,  $£.50. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  York. 

GLADIOLUS. 

One  dozen  splendid  mixed  varieties  mailed,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  .Address 

n.  k.  ni.rss  &  son. 

P.  O.   Box~R'o.  5?U3',   New  York. 


Us?*7*' 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41    Park    Eow   &    151    Hassan  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Importers,  Growers,   and    Dealers    in 
Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Hor- 
ticultural Implements  and  Garden 
Requisites, 

Would  invite  attention  to  tire  following  collection  of  Seeds 
to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  which  Lave  been  favor- 
ably known  In  every  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  six- 
teen years. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varie- 
ties in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  be  made 
at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
enced cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals... $1.00 

Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials 1.03 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  nuw  and 
choicest  in  cultivation 1.00 

Coll.  D— contains  five,  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prize  Flower*,  of  English  Pansiee,  Ger- 
man, Carnation  and  Picoiec  Pinks,  Verbenas, 
Trufl'aut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks 1.00 

Anyone  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  collections 

postage  tree. 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec- 
tion from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  ordered. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden    Seeds 

BY    MAIL. 

A  complex::  assortment  of  vegetable  seeds  fot:  one 
teak's  supply,  for  a  large  ok  small  garden. 


The  following  Collections  arc  made  up  In  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables 
required  In  the  Kitchen  Garden, 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  55  varieties,  $3.50 
"  No.  6  contains  £3  varieties,    2.00 

"  No.  7  contains  15  varieties,    1.00 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows: 

No.  1,  $20.00 ;  No.  2,  $13.00 ;  No.  3,  $10.00 ;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated 
Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and 
Kite  lieu  Garden,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this 
edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

It  contains  120  pagcs'of  closely  printed  matter,  and  two 
hundred  choice  engravings  of  favorite  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables—a  large  portion  of  which  are  entirely  new:  also, 
two  beautifully  colored  lithographs  of  Liliuni  Aiua- 
tum  and  a  $rroup  of  Pansies,  and  a  descriptive 
list  of  upwards;  oftrco  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the 
past  season,  with  directions  for  their  culiurc;  also,  a  list 
ol  upwards  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus— 
witli  many  other  Summer-Flowering  Bulbs— and  much  useful 
Information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Tircnty- 
Jive  cents.    Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Bliss' Gardener's  Almanac  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  ot  a  3-cent  stamp. 

Address  E.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

Cabbages  worth  Growing. 

The  following  embraces  the  very  best  varieties  In  culttvs. 
Hon  for  a  succession.  Mailed  10  any  address  upon  receipt  or 
price. 

,.    ,     ~                                         PM>      oz.       X  '&■  pound. 

Early  Wrmnn..  as      $8.00      *C.OO  J18.00 

Early  Wakefield         10          75        2.50  sno 

I'.nrly  lurk  and  LnrRcYork,  eachVS            !,i            ?r,  j  CO 

Early   Winnlinrxtndt 10          .10        in  4  00 

Large  Early  ScUwelnrurt 15        1.0(1        3..i0  10.00 

I' ottlcr 8  Improved  Brunswick...  15            75         2.:,0  700 

Stone  Miisnu  llrnmliead 10            1(1          125  •]  00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch 10          .10        1.25  4.00 

Improved  American  Savoy ..10          io        J.S5  i.oo 

Marbleliead  Mammoth 25         1.03         s.oo  10.00 

lied  Dutch,  for  Pickling 10          40        1,25  4.00 

One  packet  each  of  the  above  12  varieties,  at  2" 

One  ounce       "        "  "  '•  0  25 

Address  p.  K.  nUSS  &  SON', 

P.  O.  Dox  5,711,  New  York. 


SISEB   POTATOES. 

BnESEK'3  King  of  toe  Eaulies.  or  No.  4.— Known  also 
as  the  Fifty  Dollar  Potato  (at  which  price  they  were  sold 
last  spring).  The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  con- 
lirms  all  that  was  claimed  for  it  by  the  raiser,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  Earliest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  is  readyfor  marketing  one 
week  in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose.  Mr."  Bresee  has  pftcecl' 
his  cntfcre  stock  in  our  hands,  for  sale  atuhc  following  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

Two  Founds,  by  mall,  post-paid,  for  $1X0;  by.  Expire. 
(purchaser  paying  freight;,  One  Peck,  S5.C0:  One  Bushel, 
§15.00;  One  lib].,  £40.00.  ' 

Bkesee's  Peekless,  or  No.  6.— This  is,  without  exception, 
the  best  variety  in  cultivation,  for  a  general  crop.  It  prow's 
to  a  large  size,  of  a  very  showy  appearance,  is  enormously 
productive,  and  fully  equal  to  the  Peachblow  in  quality. 
The  stock  was  sold  last  spring  at  SGC0  per  bushel.  One  lb., 
by  mail,  $1.00;  by  Express.  $10.00  per  peck. 

Bkesee's  Prolific,  or  No.  2. — 1  lbs.,  by-mail,  fil.CO;  bv 
Express,  511.55  per  peek  ;  §-1.00  per  bushel ;  ?9  per  Bol. 

Climax.— 1  ros.,  bv  mail,  §1.00;  Si. 50  per  peck;  §4.C0  ncr 
bushel;  §9.00  per  Bbl. 

Early  Posk. — 1  lbs.,  by  mail,  SI.03;  SI. CO  per  peck;  P2.C0 
per  bushel ;  §5.00  per  Bbl. 

Not  less  than  §1.00  worth  of  a  variety  will  be  mailed. 

Older  varieties  will   be  furnished  at  market  prices.    Our 
Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  with  full  directions  for  their 
culture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Eow,  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CUCUMBER,  G-EN.  GRANT. 


A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  opcu  ground.  Itispertect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  lcngih.  After 
a  five  years'  trial,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds. 
2.1  cents.     Five   Packets  for 
§1.00.     B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
P.  O.  Box  5713, 
New  York. 


COLOSSAL 

ASPARAGUS 
Seed  and  Roots. 

The  experience  of  the  pat:t 
season  fully  confirms  all  that 
was  claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered  lest  spring, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivaled 
In  size,  productiveness,  r.ud 
quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited 
the  past  season  by  Mr.  Cono- 
vcr,  which  were  grown  along- 
side (he  best  "Oyster  Bay" 
varieties,  and  received  the 
same  care  and  treatment, 
which  attained  four  times  the 
size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from 
the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sprouts,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  inches  In 
circumference,  and  were 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  vari- 
eties. Strong,  one-year-old 
Hoots  mailed,  post-paid,  §2 
per  fifty;    §3.00  per  hundred. 

Seeds.— ,koz.  packet.  50  cts. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 


KTew  Joint  Parching  Cora. 

The  most  productive  variety  known,  producing  from 
eight  to  ten  cars  on  inch  stalk.  Equal  to  a  Yield  of  "from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre."  Although  it 
is.  strictly  speaking,  a  variety  of  parching  corn,  it  Is  equally 
adapted  to  all  purposes  of  common  Held  corn  for  slock  and 
poultry  feeding,  etc.  It  welgks,  when  shelled,  stricken 
measure,  sixty  to  sixty-two  pounds  per  bushel.  It  should 
be  planted  In  drills  three  feet  apart,  putting  one  kernel  to 
every  foot.  Per  packet,  of  about  two  hundred  kernels,  50 
cents  ;  live  packets,  $2.00.    For  sale  by 
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B.  1C.  BLISS  &  SON*. 
Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Lilieui  Anratum* 

The     Japanese    Qtioea    of     Lilies. 

A  large  Importation  from  Japan,  insr  roc-hod  by  (he  sob- 
scrloors,  in  luio.henltliycomllUon.  Flowering  llul'lia  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices: 

No.  1,  $1.09  each ;  $9.00  pcrdoz.  N"o.  •:.  75  cents  pucli.  nr 
86.10 per doz.  No.  S,50cts.  cacli;  ?l.so  per  do*.  Prices liy 
the  linndrcd  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  n.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  .11  Talk  Eon-,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

ALSIKE     CLOVER. 

A  fresh  supply  or  the  gennlno  varlctv  |ns«  received  by  tiio 

snli-vnlH'vs.     ,:,  cts.  per  pound,  bv  mill  :  ST   per  perl;  or  $85 

per  Imsbel.  by  Rxpress.  R.  K.  BLTSS  &  SON 

II  Park  Row  &  131  Nassau  St..  New  York. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion)  : 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  .per  Una.  Less  than  4  lines,  S3. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting:),  $i£per  lijie. 

Page  next  to  Pending  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  a?idZd 
Cover  Pages— S3. -"50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.—Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

I3f  6ERJIAX  EDfllO]f. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Uusiness  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


'fMIE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 
JL  XS  THE  WORLD! 

1,330,000  ACHES  FOR  SALE 

TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated 
mainly  within  twentymiles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  extend- 
ing one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the  NEOSHO 
VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting  valley  for 
settlement  in  the  "West. 

One-third  ot  the  labor  required  at  the  East  In  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops.  For 
orchards,  grape  culture,  and  small  fruit  in  general,  it  is 
nnequaled. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FENCING  of  every  vari- 
ety and  In  great  abundance. 

STOCK.  RAISING.— The  rich  native  grasses  of  the  prairie3 
and  bottoms,  with  the  large  area  of  unoccupied  l?.uds  in 
connection  with  the  dry,  inild,  and  open  winters,  present 
nnequaled  advantages  lor  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses. 

DAIRYING. — In  sncli  a  countrv,  with  ranges  for  stock  un- 
restricted, and  pasture  limitless,  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  must   be  profitable. 

FRUIT  GROWING  is  one  of  the  specialties,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  Statu  of  Kansas 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural    Society  for  "a 

COLLECTION"  OF    FEU  ITS    TTN  SURPASSED    FOR  SIZE,  BEAUTY, 
AND  FLAVOK." 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  of  Fyinsas  are  uneqnal- 
ed.  These,  indeed,  are  among  its  chief  excellencies,  and  are 
recommendations  for  settlement. 

PRICES  OF  LAND— From  $'2  to  SS  per  acre;  credit  often 
(10)  years*  time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  tlie  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

THE  HEAD  LAND  OFFICE 
is  located  nt  JUNCTION  CITY.    To  all  purchasers  of  lands 
free  tickets  from  this  point  are  given  over  the  Road. 
For  further  information  address 

ISAAC    T.    GOODNOW, 

Laud  Commissioner, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 

The  Great  Western 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  20  Nassau  Street. 
Cash  Capital  and  Assets,  Over  $500,080. 

OFFICERS: 


KOBERT  BAGE, 
FREDERICK  TV.  MACY, 
WESLEY  E.  SHADER, 
JOHN  H.  BIRD, 
D.  L.  EIGEXBRODT,  M.  D., 
NATHAN  WILLEY, 


President. 
Vice -President. 
Secretary. 
Counsellor. 
Med.  Examiner. 
Actuary. 


Agents  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  .States. 

MARTHA    (White    Concord.) 

THE  MOST  VALUABLE  WHITE  GRAPE  GROWN. 
Our  stock  of  Vines  is  much  the  largest  in  the  country, 
■which  we  offer  at  the  following  reduced  prices : 

1  year  old,  $1-50  each ;  $20  per  doz. ;  $100  per  100. 
In  addition  to  above,  we  offer  an  immense  stock  of  Grape- 
vines, including  all  desirable  varieties,  at  very  low  rates. 
See  price  List.  J.  KNOX, 

Box  153,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  blade  une- 
qualled for  a  sewiris:  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  manv 
other  uses.  Is  made  of  best  steel.  Price  bv  mail,  post-paid. 
Plain  handle,  $1;  Ivorv,  $1.23;  Shell.  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
finish.  Sl.Tn.  For  sale  at  Hardware.  Stationery,  and  Fancv 
Stores, _and  Sewing  Machine  Apenei»'s.  and  wholesale  and 
retail  by  A.  c.  FITCH.  Gen.  A'eent. 

27  Chatham  St',  Xew  York. 


Hursery  at  Your  Doer. 

"We  will  send  "Vines  and  Plants  by  mail,  prepaying  postage, 
and  guaranteeing  safe  carriage,  as  follows : 
GRAPES,  for  S3.— 12  Concord.l  Martha,  2  Black  Hawk, 
1  Alvey. 
"  for  S10.30.— 24  Concord,  2  Martha,  1  Black 

Hawk,  G  Ives,  3  Hartford,  2  Creveling. 
STRAWBERRIES,  for  §5.— 100  Jucnnda— our  No. 
TOO,  100  Fillmore,  12  Burr's  New  Pine. 
"  for  S10.— 200  Jucunda— our  No.  700,  200 

Fillmore,  100  Wilson. 
RASPBERRIES,  for  S5.— 6  Hornet,  G  Clarke,  3  Naomi, 
G  Philadelphia,  1  Pilate. 
"  for  SIO.— 12  Hornet,   12  Clarke,   12 

Philadelphia,  12  Naomi. 
BLACKBERRIES,  for  $3.-18  Kittatinny,  15  TYilson's 
Early. 
"  for  S10.30.— 100  Kittatinny,  20  "Wilson's 

Early. 
GESERAL  COLLECTION,  for  S35.-The  ?5-lists 
ot    Grapes.  Strawberries,    Raspberries,  and   Black- 
berries, and  12  American  Seedling  Gooseberries,  12 
each  Versaillaise,  White  Grape  &  Cherry  Currants. 
For  other  liberal  offers  see  oar  Price  List,  sent  to  all  appli- 
cants free. 

J.    KNOX 

Box  135,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  lona  Nurseries. 

A  Word  to  Our  Agents  and  Canvassers. 

"We  desire  t»  have  Agents  and  Canvassers  for  onr  vines 
and  plants  report  Bales  as  early  in  April  as  convenient,  and 
state  at  what  time  they  wisli  to  receive  them.  Additions  to 
their  orders  should  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  received. 

There  is  yet  ample  time  for  the  formation  of  clubs. 

E3f~  Send  for  onr  Price-list  of  vines  and  terms  to  Club 
Agents.  Our  stock  comprises  a  full  assortment  of  RASP- 
BERRIES, STRAWBERRIES,  BLACKBER- 
RIES, CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  ami 
GRAPES.       Address 

HASBROUCK    &    BUSH3fELL, 
(Successors  to  C   W.  Gbaxt,) 
"lona,"  near  Peekskill,  "IVcstchcster  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Are  Yon  Going  to  Plant  Grape-Tines, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries  or 
Currants?  Send  to  the  lona.  Nurseries,  for  Catalogue 
and  price-list.  Ourvincsand  plants  have  been  grown  wi  Hi 
special  care  to  the  production  of  the  most  valuable  roots  for 
planting  in  gardens,  and  we  can  recommend  them  to  be  of 
very  superior -quality,  while  our  prices  are  quite  as  low  as 
those  of  any  first-class  dealer.  Send  us  your  orders,  and 
we  will  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Very  liberal  terms  to  large  planters,  agents,  and  such  as 
will  form  clubs  in  their  own  vicinity.  Send  for  price  list 
and  terms  to  clubs. 

HASBROPCK  &  BrSH\ELL, 
lona,  near  Peekskill,  "West  c  3a  ester  Co.,  X.  Y. 


This  grape,  although  new  to  the  public,  has  had  a  history 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  at  Fishkill,  its  place  of  origin, 
proved  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  native  varieties.  During 
the  past  several  years  it  has  been  extensively  disseminated 
for  trial  in  various  part3  of  the  United  States,  and  has  every- 
where maintained  its  character  as  a  fruit  of  the  best  quality, 
while  the  vines  are  vigorous,  hardy,  and  free  from  mildew. 

It  is  everywhere  admitted  to  be  the  best  black  grape 
in  the  entire  collection,  being  as  superior  to  the  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific,  and  Ives' Seedling,  ns  these  varieties  arc 
superior  to  the  common  Pox-grapes  of  the  woods. 

We  have  vines  of  this  variety  both  one  and  two  years  old, 
also  a  few  of  extra  size  for  immediate  bearing. 

Oar  pamphlet,  giving  history  of  the  Eumelan,  with  testi- 
monials from  all  parts  of  the  country,  also  containing  Price 
List  of  Vines,  will  he  sent  free  on  application. 

Large  Premium  Tines  are  given  to  Club  Agents.  Send  for 
Club  Agents'  terms. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSnXELL, 

"  lona,"  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Naomi  Raspberry. 

This  promises  to  become  the  leading  Raspberry  of  the 
country.  Por  full  description  see  Catalogue.  "We  ofTer 
10,000  plants  this  season  at  the  following  prices : 

50  cts.  each  ;  $5  per  doz.;  $35  per  100;  $'250  per  1,000. 

Hokxet,  Claeke,  Philadelphia,  Mammoth  Cluster, 
and  all  other  desirable  kinds,  at  very  low  rates.  See  PriceList. 

J.    KNOX, 

Box  153,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  are  making  an  improved  Drainage  Level,  with  Telescope 
and  adjustments.  Circular  sent  free.  Refer  to  Col.  Geo.  E. 
Warinff,  Jr.    Price  $25.  PLUXT  £.  CO., 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1,.^S5.  179  Water  St..  New  York. 


CLOTHES   WRINGER. 


npHE  only  Wringer  which  has  the  Patent   Stop, 
to  prevent  the  cogs  from  entirely  separating. 
The  only  Wringer  with  Rowell's  improved  double  gear 
with  alternate  teeth  in  the  same  cog,  which  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  gear. 

"  It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it." — 
Moore's  Rural  yeic-  Yorker.    • 
"  The  Universal  'the  best.'"— American  Agriculturist. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally.  E.  C.  BROWNING, 

Genl  Ag't,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  Xew  York. 


SOAPS. 


Carbolic  Disig&fccfi&ig'  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all   insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 
Boxes  of  3doz.  tablets.S3.60. 
Boxes  of  30  tt-s.,  §4.00. 

Sheep   Dip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa- 
greeable or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per- 
manent. Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  E.S.,  SL25  ;  10  lbs.,  $2.25;  50  a.  kegs,  §10 ;  200  lb.  BbL,  §35.00. 

QiflatsiBeni. 

For  enre  of  Foot  Rot  and   destruction  of  the   Strew 
Worm.    1  lb.  cans,  50c;  Gibs.,  $1.00;  5  lbs..  £1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solelvbv 

JAMES    BUCHAN    <fc    CO. 
Address  all  orders  to 

BR03IAX  «fc  BLBWETT,   Sole  Agts., 
53  Barclay  St.,  Xew  York. 
Pamphlets  furnished. 

XfOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  secure  an  Agencv  for  the  CELEBRATED  AMRRICAN 
FRUIT  PRESERVING  POWDKIJ.  It  preserves  all  kinds 
of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.,  without  air-tigliting  the  jars,  and 
with  or  without  sugar. 

Exclusive  Agencies  siren.  Circular  and  particulars  sent 
free — or  a  Manual  of  5:J  pages  containing  full  instructions 
for  preparing  and  preserving  fruits;crc..and  full  particulars, 
testimonials,  etc.,  <^f  Powder,  sent  for  10  cents. 

L.  P.  WORRALL  &  CO.,  153  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

ouitifcAJN'TS. 

Our  collection  of  Currants  is  much,  the  most  valuable  in 
the  country,  including  every  desirable  kind.  AVe  offer  over 
150,000  bushes  for  sale  this  season,  as  follows: 

VEItSAIIXAISE  and  FERTILE  DANGERS. 
20  cts.  each  ;  $3  per  doz. ;  $.0  per  HO ;  $75  per  1,000. 

CHERRY",    TTHITE    GRAPE,    VICTORIA,    BLACK 

NAPLES,  Etc, 

15  cts.  each ;  $1-50  per  doz. ;  ?10per$100;  f  60  per  1,000. 

TVe  cau  furnish  2  and  2-year-old  hnshes  in  any  quantity. 

J.    KNOX, 

Box  1.35,  Pittsburgh.,  Pa. 

ASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL     COL- 
LEGE, Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 

PURCHASERS  "WANTED   for    1,000,000  Small 
Fruit  Plants  and  1,000  barrels  of  Earlv  Rose  Potatoes. 
Send  for  prices.      JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Mobrestown,  N.J. 


M 


&  CARDED 


Xisnwitz's  Pulverizing  Harrow  is  warranted  to 
please,  or  money  refunded. 
Garden  and  Field  I3.oIIei-s,  all  sizes. 
Garden  Seed  Sowers,  IVctiicrsficId,  the  Long 
Island  Improved  and  Ilarring ton's  Combined. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

J.    R.    DECATUR    &    CO., 
197  Water  Street,  Xew  York. 

Drain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe, 

for  land  draining  and  sewer  purposes.   All  usual  sizes  man- 
ufactured and  for  sale  by  the    CROSSMAJV    CLAY 
ASTD    MAYUFACTURXSG  CO.,    Woodbridgc. 
N.  J.  13  Whitehall,  St.,  New  York. 

»  RE  YOU  GOIXG  TO  PAINT  THIS  SPRING  ? 
-Ttt.    Then  look  ar  the  advertisement  of  the 

AVEIIILL  PAINT  CO..  on  last  cover  page. 
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„;HEEP    SHEARS,    with    THUMB-PIECE, 

^3  MANUFACTURED  BY 

BE\R¥    SEYMOUR     &     CO., 

53  BEEKMAXST.,  NEW  TOKK. 

Two  :ir^t  Premiums  awardctl  at  American  Institute  Fair, 

October,  1867  and  1869. 


1  YXWXZLS  .'.NO  WelL-MaDK  I1IPLE3IENTS." 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Pres't. 


Twelve  Firs;  Premiums  at  twelve  different  SiaLe  Fairs, 
Oct.aml   Nov.,  iSSS.    Higitest   recommendations  trom  Hon. 
II.   ~.    Kaxuall,  Pres'f  Wool    Growers'  Association     and 
Author  ot"  tile  Practical  Shepherd. 
;y  Every  pair  warranted.   Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
S2.25,  §3.50,  S'3.50,  S3. 7.7. 

5  in..  5^  in.,  G  in. 

Length  of  Blade— Thumb-piece. 
SHEEP  TOE  SHEAUS,  S3  per  pair. 

:.    Post-c-liiee  Order,  Registered    Letter,  or   Draft,    if 

FRUIT  BASKETS. 


JUAET. 


}■.<  Peer. 


Gj:t  the  vekt  Best.  In  nothing  does  this  injunction 
better  apply  tlmn  in  the  selection  of  a  basket  for  marketing; 
small  froits.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  article  yet 
offered  for  this  purpose  comes  so  near  perfection  as  THE 
BEEl'HER  VEYEEK  PRITT  BASKET.  These 
baskets  are  not  onlv  cheap,  but  combine  greater  strength, 
beauty,  durability,  and  capability  for  ventilation  than  any 
other  known  style,  hence  for  use  and  convenience  are  by 
far  the  most  economical  made.  Full  measure  guaranteed. — 
no  "short  quarts"  when  the  Beecher  Basket  is  used.  AVe 
have  the  voluntary  testimony  of  many  of  the  largest  grow- 
ers and  commission  fniit-dealers  sustaining  our  claims  for 
these  itaskets.  In  short,  thev  are  the  basket,— trv  them  and 
prove  the  correctness  of  above  statements.  Light,  neat, 
and  strong,  crates  of  various  sizes  to  accompany  baskets, 
ou  hand,  and  made  to  order. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY. 

"Westville,   Conn. 

Oahoon?s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  All   Kinds   cf  Grain   an<l 

&rass  Seed. 


Our  advertisement  of  this  Sccdeiv  in  the  Affrtcuti 

-  p  pi  :     !'.<-;  brought   us;  sliowcts  -  C  letters  and 

rg  for  which  an  appreciating  public  have 

:re  thanks.    TVe  refer  yon  to  our  advertisement  in 

March  number  of  this  paper,  and  solicit  a  continuance  of 

v  <  >v  fivorj. 

E>.  K.  GOODELL  &  CO.,  Antrim,  W.  H., 

[Sole  T'laiiufactai-crs. 

P.  S. — Be  sure  to  compete  for  oxir  Premium. 


INVALIDS'  TRAVEL- 
ING CHAIRS,  flrom  515  to  $10.  for  In 
and  out-door  use.    Any  one  having 

use  of  t lie  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Havmg  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
Child  of  ln-e~years  can  push  a  grown 
person  aViout.  Invalids*  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Cnrrvintr  Chairs.  Piute 
vouv  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu- 
lar. 

STFrnEN"  YT.  pmith. 

No.  90  William  Street. 
New  Vork. 


Jf&sJ&t^ 


£4-<K-t**. 


^. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORKS. 


PliAXTS  Bl'  MAIL,. 

Hundreds  of  letters  received  this  spring.  ::ttest  tliat  our 
method  of  sending  outpfawf-s  by  mail  is  a  complete  success. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  prices,  containing  a  colored  plate 
of  the  yew  Golden  C'olctis,  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  ct=. 

?  \V 


CRAWFORD'S     GARDEN 
Cultivator. 

'.fur,  1  midline  for  all  kinds 
<ir     Garden     Cultivation.— 
-       Warranted  u>  4o  tin-  work  of 
I        4  men.    S»'nil  for  Circulars. 
,k         P.LYMVF.i:.  VOTITON"  CO.. 
.  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

-    I'lthyee,  Dav  &  Co.. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Rltmyee,  Fearing  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


,A 


V\RTETY As  tlicve  arc  many  wnntius  a  varuly 

*    "I"  Plants  ibr  tlictr  garden,  if  thev  will  send  mc  a  list  of 
what  thevwnnt  1  will  return  it  to  them  wllh  prices,  that  I 
feci  confident  will  wove  satisfactory.    Send  for  rrlee  yet. 
THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


HOW  CROPS    TEED. 

A   TREATISE   ON"    THE 

ATMOSPHERE   km   THE   SOIL 

AS    RELATES   TO    THE 

NUTEITIOU  01  AGEICULTXTRAL  PLANTS, 

AVITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A,, 

]  Professor  of  Analytical  a>t>  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry tx  the    Sheffield    Sciextific    School  of 
Yale  College;  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Societt  ;  M  ember  of 
the  ^National  AcADEanr  of  Sciences. 

The  wort  entitled  "How  Crops  Grow"'  has  been  re- 
ceived with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England  muter  the 
I  joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Church,  and  Dyer,  of  the 
!  Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  transla- 
tion into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  von  Licbig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts 
forth  this  volume— (he  companion  and  complement  to  the 
former — with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  scientific  aspects  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  successful  Practice.  In  this,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing volume,  the  Author's  method  has  been  to  bring  forth 
all  accessible  facts,  to  present  their  evidence  on  the 
topics  under  discussion,  and  dispassionately  to  record 
their  verdict.  If  this  procedure  be  sometimes  tedious,  it 
is  always  safe,  and  there  is  no  other  mode  of  treating  a 
subject  which  can  satisfy  the  earnest  inquirer.  It  i=. 
then,  to  all  the  Students  of  Agriculture,  whether  on  the 
Farm  or  in  the  School,  that  this  volume  is  specially  com- 
mended. 

CONTENTS. 

DIVISION    I. 

The  Atmosphere    as  Related   to  Vege- 
tation. 

CHAPTEK  I.— Atmospheric  An:  as  Food  ok  Plants. 
CHAPTER  II.— The  Atmosphehk  as  Physically  Re- 
lated to  Vegetation. 

DIVISION  II. 

The  Soil  as  Related  to  Vegetable  Pro- 
duction. 

CHAPTER  I.— Introductory. 

CHAPTER  II.— Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils. 

CnAPTERIII. — Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 

Classification. 
CHAPTER  IV.—  Physical  Characters  of    the   Soil. 
CHAPTER  V.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of     Food  to 
Crops  :    Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 
CHAPTER  VI.—  The  Son.  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :    Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De- 
rived from  Rocks. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID.  s->.00. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

vxn 

EARTH-SEWAGE, 

By  OEO.  K.  WARING,  Je.  (of  Ogtleii  Farm). 
INCLUDING  : 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 
The  Manure  Qoestion 
SsWAGfe  anij  Cess-pooi,  Diseases. 
The  Dr.T-EAT.Tii  System  ror.  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 
The  PniLosoprrr  or  The  Earth  System. 
With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 
Paper  Covers,    Price,  Post-paid,  50  els. 
ORANGE    JUDD    AND    COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  Tobk. 
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SEED  S. 

Sent    by  Mail,   on  Receipt   of  Price. 

We  mention  below  a  few  of  the  many  new  and  reliable 
seeds  which  we  .ire  offering  this  season  : 
Asparagus- Coiiovcr's  Colossal.     Per  packet 

Of  ,voz 50e 

(Our  stock  of  this  seed  is  so  small  that  we  can  offer 
it  only  by  the  packet.)     Roots  of  one  year's 
growth.  ?3  per  100;  $23  per  1,000. 
Beans— Dwarf    German    Wax.      Best    String 

Bean.     Per  packet  15c 

Cabbage— Jersey  Wakefield.    Very  fine,  early. 

Per  packet 10c 

Early  Wym.au.  A  comparatively  new  vari- 
ety ;  very  early,  solid,  and  tender.    Per  packet 25c 

Fottlcr's  Improved  Brunswick.  Large, 

solid,  and  very  sure  to  head.    Per  packet.  25c 

Carrot— Early  Horn.    Of  superior  stock.    The 

best  early  carrot.    Per  ounce 15c 

l*ong  Orange,  Improved.  The  quality  of 
oar  stock  of  this  cannot  be  excelled,  and  there 
is  no  better  variety,  either  for  family  use  or  for 

feeding  to  stock.    Per  ounce 15c 

Cauliflower— Early     Erfurt.        (True.)       Per 

packet 25c 

Celery— Carter's  Dwarf  Crimson.    Per  packet.  .25c 
Dwarf  White  Solid  and   Boston  Mar- 
ket.   Each,  per  packet 10c 

Corn— Crosby  Early  Sweet.    Finest  early.    Per 

packet 10c 

31  us  fa:  melon— N  cw  Yellow  Cantelope.    Fine. 

Per  ounce 20c 

Water-melon  —  Phinncy's      New      Early 
White.    Early,  solid,  and  of  very  fine  flavor. 

Per  packet 25c 

Onion  Seed.    (New  Crop.)    Large  Red  Weth- 

ersfield .    Per  ounce 40c 

Yellow  Dutch,    Danvers  and    White 

Silver  Skin.     Per  ounce 50c 

Peas— Waite's  Caractacus.    Very  early.     Per 

quart ■. S5c 

MeJLean's  Advancer.    Early,  wrinkled.  Per 

quart 60c 

McLean's  Little  Gem.  Very  fine.  Per  qt...70c 
Potatoes— Early  Mohawk.  The  best  new  vari- 
ety. Four  pounds,  by  mail,  $1 ;  per  bushel,  $7  ; 
per  Bbl.,  $15. 
Tomatoes— Sidcll's  Solid  Mammoth  and 
Chorlton's  Prolific.  The  finest  among  a 
large  number  of  the  new  Tomatoes  tested  by 

ourselves  last  season.    Each,  per  packet 25c 

Our  SEED  CATALOGUE  containing  a  full  list  of 
all  our  Seeds  with  prices,  description,  &c,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp.    Address 

R.  K.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P-  ©.  Box  376  New  York. 

Choice  Garden  and   Flower   Seeds. 

73ST  A^f^tTA5i  CATALOGUE,  con- 
lYii-  taining  a  list  of  many  novelties,  besides  all  the  stand- 
ard vegetables  of  The  garden,  (over  100  of  which  are  of  my 
own  growing,)  with  a  choice  selection  of  Flower  Seeds,  will 
be  forwarded  gratis  to  all.  1  warrant  my  seed  shall  prove 
as  represented.  1  warrant  it  shall  reach  each  purchaser.  I 
warrant  all  money  forwarded  shall  reach  me.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue. 

JAMES    J.    H.    GREGORY, 

Marblchead,  Mass. 

NEW    SEED    CATALOGUES. 

Bridgeman's  Annual  Priced  List  of 

VEGETABLE,    GARDEN,    AND    AGRI- 
CULTURAL SEEDS, 

Ih;  now  rciidv,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Also  ready, 
their  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowee  Si^eds,  including 
[Novelties  for  1870.       ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN  &  SOX, 

Xo.  S76  Broadway,  Xew  York. 

"bemtipul  flower  seeds. 

Send  for  our  AJVNTTAti  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1S70. 

J.  M.  THORBtTRS   &   CO., 

15  John  St.,  >~ew  York. 

MAMMOTH      DENT     CORN. 

20  to  26,  or  30 rows;  very  large kernel,  extraordinary  for 
i  iel  I  and  weight. ;  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  other  Held 
corn.  Price,  by  mail,  1  qt.,  75  cts.;  2  qts,  $1.25.  By  Express, 
£2  per  peck :  So  per  bushel. 

ISAAC  N.  BALTHIS, 

Corydon,  Ind. 


Improved 


Long 


Orange 


Carrot, 


C1IIOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS.— Warranted  fresh 
-'and  pood,  mainly  my  own  growing.  25  packets  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  $1.  Send  for  List  of  Seeds  and  Vegetable 
Plants.  Earlv  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready.  Nansemond 
Sweet  Pot-ito  Plams  in  May  and  June.    Address 

fl.  E.  ACKEP.,  Seed  Grower,  "Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

CiHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS,  all  the  Standard 
-*  kinds,  mainly  my  own  growing.  Warranted  fresh  and 
good.  25  packets  by  inail  po"sfagc  paid,  for  gl.  Send  lor  List 
t'>  make  vonr  own  selection  from.  Address  Henry  E. 
Ackkr, Grower  of  Seeds  &  Vegetable  plants. "Woodhridge.N.J. 

Jiead  carefully  Advt,  of  TVclf  Creek  Xursert,  pase  153. 
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SEEDS, 

Valuable  for   Stock  Raisers.  Dairy  Farmers, 
and  Others. 

We  have  supplied  our  customers  for  the  past  ten  years 
with  a  superior  quality  of  Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed  ;  and 
as  only  the  best-shaped  and  deepest  orange-colored  roots  are 
used  each  year  as  seed  stock  the  quality  has  constantly  im- 
proved. $1.50  per  pound,  -JO  cts.  per  quarter  pound,  15  cts. 
per  ouuee.    Seut  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  following  varieties  of  roots,  valuable  for  feeding 
purposes,  the  seed  of  which  we  will  send,  post-paid  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  the  prices  annexed. 
Long  Red  3Iangel  Wurzel,  75  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts. 

per  quarter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzcl,  85  cts.  per  pound, 

25  cts.  per  quarter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 
WHitc  Sugar  Beet,  75  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts.  per  quar- 
ter pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 
Large  White  FrencH  Turnip,  (for  stock  or  tabic 
use,)  85  cts.  per  lb.,  25  cts.  per  %  lb.,  10  cts.  per  oz. 
Long   Cow    Horn    Turnip,  American   Ruta- 
baga, Laing's    Swede   anil  Yellow    Aberdeen 
Turnip,  each  85  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts.  per  quarter  pound, 
10  cts.  per  ounce.    A  complete  list  of  all  kinds  of  Fiklt>  and 
Garden   Seeds  will  be  found   in  our  Sew  Seed  Catalogue., 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  376,  New  York. 

CurMs  &  Cobb, 

No.  348   Washington   St.,    Boston. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Garden,  Field  &  Flower   Seeds, 

AND 

HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  152  pages,  gives  the  price  of 
Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Fruits,  <fcc„  with  a  special  list  of  Kovelties 
in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c.,  not  before  given. 
Forwarded  post-paid,  for  ~Z5  cents.    Address 

CURTIS    «fc    COBB. 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.'S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Seeds    ancl 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  January.  It  will  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  Snmmer-Flowering 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.    Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Spriugfield,  Mass. 

Three  Best  Squashes! 

The  Hubbard  is  the  sweetest,  dryest,  and  richest  table 
squash  for  winter,  the  American  Turban  for  fall,  and  the 
Boston  Marrow  the  best  pie  squash.  Seed  sent  post-paid  to 
any  address,  at  10  cents  a  package ;  Hubbard  and  Turban  25 
cents  an  ounce,  and  Boston  Marrow  20  cents  an  ounce.  I 
take  pride  in  having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Hubbard  squash.  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  seed  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

NORWAY  OATS. 


I  have  NORWAY  OATS— true  and  pure— that  I  will 
sell  to  those  who  wish  to  try  their  value,  at  §3.00  per  bushel, 
in  quantities  not  less  than  one  bushel.  No  charge  for  bags 
or  packing.    Address 

JAMES  VKK,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

300  Bushels   Evergreen   Broom-corn. 

Seed,  well  matured  and  clean— unexcelled  in  quality. 

One  peek,  including  bag ?1.15 

Per  bushel,        "  "     3.25 

Per  10  bushels,  "  "    30.00 

Phinney'x  Early  Water-melon,  jmvc  and  genuine,  per  oz.  25c. 
Strawberry  Water-melon,  delicious  in  quality,  per  paper,  25c. 
Gen.  Grant  Tomato, warranted  true,  per  oz",  50c. 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman,  05  Main  St.,   Terre  Saute,  Ind. 

CORN.— Hybrid   Yellow  Dent  and  Gourd   Send 
Corn,  Chester  White  Hogs,  Swedish.  Surprise  and  Ex- 
celsior oats,  Earlv  Rose  potatoes,  and  Clovers  Seeds. 
Address  _  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 

Ij* ARLY   SANFOR D~WHITE~FIELD~CORN.— 
A    Selected  seed,  §  \  per  bushel. 

J.  O,  WINNER,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Gregory's  Annual  Cata- 
logue  of 

Choice  Garden  and  Flow- 
er  Seeds, 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub- 
bard Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth Cabbase,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown's  Xew  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and 
valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am 
again  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue, 
containing  a  list  not  only  ©f  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the 
standard  vegetables  of  the  garden  (over  one  hundred  of 
which  arc  of  my  own  growing)  and  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds  will  be  forward- 
ed gratis  to  all.  Sent  without  request  to  my  customers  of 
last  season.  All  seed  purchased  of  me  I  warrant  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name,  and  that  it  shall  reach  the  pur- 
chaser. Should  it  fail  in  either  of  these  respects  I  will  fill 
the  order  over  without  additional  charge. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Wethersfield  Large  Red  Onion  Seed. 

NEW  CROP.    GROWTH  OF   1869, 

Per  lb.  Per  oz. 

"Wethersfield  Large  Red  Onion,  (best) $3.00       25c. 

2d  Early  lied,  very  earlv 4.00       40c. 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers  (true),  s'tock  limited...      4-00       40c. 

New  White  Globe  (fine). 5.00       40c. 

Comstock's  Prem.  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  (true).      3.00       25c. 

The  above  varieties  are  grown  expressly  for  us  from  select- 
ed stock,  and  warranted  fresh  and  genuine. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country  on 
receipt  of  price  named.    Xo  variation  in  price. 

Parties  ordering  by  Express,  must  remit  with  order.    "We 

Say  no  Express  charges  or  Freight, 
oiustock's  Hand  Cultivator  and  Onion  YVeeder,  boxed 

for  shipment $  9.25 

Comstock's  Seed  Sower boxed  for  shipment  10.3.> 

"  Onion  Weedcr  and  Seed  Sower  combined, 

boxed  for  shipment 15.35 

Complete  Machine,  including  Strawberry  Runner  Cut- 
ter and  Weeding  Hook boxed  for  shipment  1S.85 

The  above  Machines  delivered  in  good  shipping  order  at 
Railroad  or  Express  Office  on  receipt  of  price  named. 
Address  R.  D.  HAAVLEY. 

Seed  and  Ag'l  Warehouse,  492  and  493  Main  Street. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

"SEED  POTATOES. 

I  warrant  the  following  choice  varieties  to  be  true  to  wtnte. 
Potatoes  to  be  of  good  size,  and  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser.    Ko  charge  for  barrels  or  boxes. 

1  Per  i  Per  I  Per  I  Per     Ten 

4  lbs.  peck.'  bil.    I  bbl.  '  bid.-. 

Bresee's  Xo.  4,  or  King  of  the.- 

Earlies..per  lb.  50c '•■ 

Bresee's  Xo.  6 

Bresee's  No,  5 

Bresee's  No.  2,  or  Proline 

Earlv  Hose 

Excelsior 

THllard 

Early  Mohawk 

Early  Snowball 


1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
l.OO 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


C.rO   20.00    lll.CO    350.CO 

4.00  114.00  ;30.00    

1.50     5.00  I 


1.25     4.00 

1.00 

2.00 

•j.  ni 

2.00 

1.00 


2.00 
.00 
,00 


9.00  80.00 

4  50  40.00 

I6.C0  M0.00 

ft  00  HO. tO 


7.00  ,15.(0  ; 
3.50  :  7. CO 


Mv  Illustrated  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  sent 
gratis  to  all.    JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

EARLY  ROSE,    per  Barrel S3.00 

CLIMAX,  "  "        5.00 

PROLIFIC,  "  "        5.00 

MASSASOIT,  '•  "       5.00 

STACY  P.  COXOVEE,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

SEED      POTATOES^ 

"Warranted  genuine.  No  charge  for  package  or  delivering 
on  Cars  or  Bo'ats  in  Moorestown  or  Philadelphia. 

lb.    peck.     bn.       bbl.  lObbls. 

Early  Rose $0.'25    $0.50    $1.00    $  3.25    $30.00 

"    2d  size.... 20        .40  SO        2.50      22.50 

Bresee's  Prolific 25      1.00        3.00        7.00      50.(0 

"       2d  size 25        .75        2.00        5.00      40.00 

King  of  thcEarliesorXo.  4,    30      5.00      15.00      30.00 

PeerlesBorNo.  6 80      0.00      20.00      40.00 

Climax .25      1.00        3.00        7.00 

Early  Mohawk 50      2.00        6.00      15.(0 

For  larger  quantities  than  above  a  special  bargain  will  be 
made.    Send  for  Price  List  of  best  varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 
THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes, 

fl  per  on.;  ?3  pcrb!.  1.  Harrison  and  Early  Goodrich,  ?2 
per  hnl.  Wilson  Strawberry,  $5  per  1,000.  Cuas.  Downing, 
Nicanor,  Stinger's  and  Metc'alf  s  Early,  25c.  per  doz. ;  $-2  per 
100.  Phil'a  Raspberry,  §2  per  100.  Each  article  warranted 
pure  and  Jirst-class.  Ko  order  filled  for  less  than  $1.  Pack- 
ing done  in  good  order  and  delivered  at  R.  II.,  free. 

'  Address  JOHN  S.  GILES,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes. 

One  barrel  Early  Rose  C1G0  pounds)  and  one  pound  each  of 
Climax,  King  of  theEarlics,  and  Bresee's  Prolific,  delivered 
on  board  cars  for  ?rj. 

V.  E.  BAILEY,  Rome,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 

iTJIVEN  AAV  AY.— I  shall  give  away  several  bar- 
^R  rels  of  Bresee's  Xo.  4  Potatoes  (the  King  of  llic  Enr- 
lie?),  to  the  purchasers  of  my  new  varieties  of  Raspberry 
Plants.    Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to 

A.  P.  NORTON,  Newtown,  Queens  Co.,  X.  Y. 

HORSE-RADISH   SETS.— Best    quality,  $3  per 
1,000.    Large  lots  less.  O.  L.  WOODFOIH), 

"West  Avon,  Conn, 
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Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

FROST  &CO., 

OFFER     FOE    SALE    AX    TTSTSCAXLY  FIXE    STOCK    OF 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Green-house  Plants,  &c.  Which  will  be  sold  as  cheap  as  at 
any  other  establishment.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants as  follows: 

Xo.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape-vines. 
&c,  10  cts.  each.  Xo.  2.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Evergreens,  &c,  10  cents  each.  No.  3, 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Green-house  Plants,  Dahlias,  Bulbs, 
tfce.,  5  cents  each.  Xo.  4,  "Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List 
for  Niirscrvnien,  Dealears,  Planters,  &c.,  gratis. 

Address  FROST  <fc  CO.,  liochestcr,  N.  Y. 


H? 


liamsclell  Norway  Oats,  by  2fail,  post-paid. 

Seed  obtained  from  D.  "W.  Eamsdell,  Vt.,  in  spring  of  1SGS, 
and  warrant  them  the  genuine — free  of  foul  seed.  One  Quart, 
post-paid,  50c;  Four  Quarts,  $1.23;  One  Peck,  $2;  One 
Bushel,  $f» ;  One  Bushel,  by  Express,  $3.50 ;  Ten  or  more, 
§J  per  Bushel.  Also,  Surprise,  white  Swedish,  .New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward's,  and  Excelsior. 

3,©00    Bushels    Early    Mose. 

Four  pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid.  $t;  One  Peck,  ?2.50  ;  One 
Bushel,  by  Express,  $1.50  ;  One  Bbl.,  $0.50;  Five  or  more,  $:> 
per  Bbl.  Also,  Early  Mohawk,  No.  4,  or  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Bresee's  Prolilic,  Climax,  Excelsior,  and  other  varieties, 
by  pound,  bushel,  or  Barrel. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  price  list.    Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jametport,  Long  Island,  X.  Y. 

Early  Mohawk  Potatoes. 


The  earliest  of  the  earlies,  of  large  size  and  free  from  <1 
~"  and  of  superior  quality  both  as  an  early  and  late  wim 
spring  variety. 

S15  nerBbl   ■  ?7  ner  bushel:  $.2  ner  Peck. 


ease,  and  of 
and  spr1"- 


.  dis- 
inter 

ng  variety. 

$15  per  Bbl.;  $7  per  bushel;  $2  per  Peck. 

Conover's   Colossal  Asparagus  Roots. 

The  Largest,  Best,  and  most  Prolific  variety  ever  intro- 
duced, and  pronounced  by  the  leading  horticulturists  the 
greatest  improvement  in  vegetables  of  the  dav. 

$3.00  per  hundred;    $2.>.00  per  thousand- 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials  and  directions  for  set- 
ting out  to    "  S.    B.  CONOVER, 

260  "West  Washington  Market,  Xew  York. 

Bs'esee's    Peea*Ie§s,    or    r¥o.  6. 

The  best  of  all  Bresee's  seedlings.  Our  stock  is  warranted 
Pennine. 

1  lb.,  by  mail,  75  cts. ;   1  peck,  bv  Express,  $7;   1  bushel,  $1). 
■   EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkcepsie,  X.  T. 

Send  foe  Crr.cci-.An. 

Early  Mosc  Potatoes. 

200  Bbls.  Early  Rose  potatoes  (warranted  genuine).  Seed 
obtained  direct  from  theoriginal  grower  in  Vermont.  Price 
per  Bbl.,  $4.00.  NEWELL  S.BROWX,  Hebron,  Conn. 

enniuc    EARLY  ROSE    Potatoes,    the    earliest 
variety  known.    Per  lb.,  $1 ;  per  bushel,  $2  :  per  barrel, 
$4.50,  well  packed  by  Express.  T.  5.  Claeksox,  Tivoli,  X.  Y. 

2r|^  Barrels  Early  Mohawk  Potatoes,  $15,  bar- 
v\/  rel;  $7,  bushel.    Early  Rose,  $3.50.  barrel.    Cono- 

ver's  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots,  $3,  J00:  $25,  1,000.    Send  for 
Catalogue.    W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  "Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

KING   of  ALL    Potatoes  —  THE  PRIDE    OF 
DUTCHESS.    Increased  over  150,000-fold  in  3  years. 
Send  for  Circular.  It.  POTTER,  Oswego  Village,  IN.  Y. 

Nansemostd  Sweet    Potatoes  for  Seed. 

A  large  supply  of  best  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Also 
plants  in  proper  season.  Address  M.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO., 
Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  O.,  or  Xos.  1S1  &  1S3  "West 
Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Fertilizers* 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  coarse  or  line,  $S5  per  ton.  Pure  Bone 
Flour,  $53  per  ton.  E.  Frank  Coe's  Anmioniated  Super- 
phosphate, $55  per  ton.  Gypsum  or  Land  Planter,  $1.00  per 
Jibl.  of  250  lbs.  Any  of  the  above  shipped  free  of  cartage  in 
lots  of  one  or  more  tons.     Address 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Agricul- 
tural Implements  and  Dealers;  in  Seeds, 

107  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Bone    Flour.    Bone    Flour. 

Cracked  Bone,  Bonn  Meal,  Bone  Flour,  and  floured  Bone, 
guaranteed  to  produce  same  effects  at  Half  Co*  of  Peru- 
vian Guano.    Send  for  Circular*    Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  X.  J. 

E       FRANK    COE'S    AMMONIATED    BONE 
»    SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $5<»  per  ton. 
FISH    GUANO. 

Warranted  pure,  $35  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  COE. 

Williamsbnrg.  N.  Y. 

"GUANO." 


Surety's     Soluble    PhospUo-Poruvian,  and 
Do.    Ammoniated   Soluble  Pacific  Guanos, 

attention  is  called  to  advertisement  in  Amwbttu  Agricul- 
titriss,  Marcl)  number, 


FRUIT  AND    OMAMEKTAL    TREES. 

For  Spi'ing-    1  S'J'O. 


STANDARD  FECIT  Trees,  for  Orchards. 
DWARF  TREES,  for  Gardens. 
GRAPE-VINES—  Old  and  new  varieties. 
STRAWBERRIES,  and  other  sm-M  fruits ;  best  new  and 
old  sorts. 

DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  Trees. 
EVERGREEN  TREES. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  Plants. 
HOSES,  P.-EONIES,  DAHLIAS,  etc.,  superb  collections. 
GREEN-HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
All  orders,  larrtc  or  small,  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.     Packing    for  distant   points    performed  In  the 
most  skillful  and  thorough  manner. 
Small  parcels  sent  by  mail  ichen  so  desired. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues,  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1. — Fruits,  10c.     No.  2. — Ornamental  Trees,  10c.     No. 
3. — Green-house,  5c.    No.  4.— Wholesale,  feee. 
Address — 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Wolf  Greek  Nursery. 

OA  AAA  3  Tear  E.  May  and  other  Cherries. 
OUjUUU  30,000  Peach,  y'ooo  Golden  Dwarf  Peach.  40,000 
1  year  Apple.  2,000  Dwarf  Apple,  (Large  for  immediate 
bearing).  100,000  Horse  Plumb  Seedlings.  Martha  and  otli- 
cr  grapes.  E.  Rose  Potatoes.  Surprise  Oats,  and  general 
variety  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants.  On  receipt  of  price  I  will 
send  by  mail  prepaid  and  warranted  to  arrive  in  good  order, 
for  §1,  one  Martha  Grape  and  one  pound  each  E.  Rose  Pota- 
toes and  Surprise  Oats;  for  75  cts.,  cither  4  lbs.  E.  nose  or 
Surprise  Oats';  for  $1.50,  one  Martha  and  one  Golden  Dwarf 
Peacli ;  for  §5,  prepaid  mail  or  Express  (our  option),  1,000 
Osase  Hedge. 

By-Express  or  freight  (our  option)  to  any  point  within 
1,200  miles  reached  by  rail  or  steamer: 

100  No.  1  Peach,  4  to  5  ft.,  best  varieties,  for  $15. 

100  nice  Peach,  liight  3  ft.,  for  §10. 

100  extra  3  vear  E.  May  Cherry,  S30. 

50  Peach  arid  50  Cherry,  in  one  lot,  at  above  rates. 

General  Price  List  feee. 

Address  JOHN  W  AMPLER, 

Trot  wood.  Montgomery  Co.,  O. 

Bloonrington    (Ills.)    Nursery. 


19th  Year!    500  Acres  ! 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues. 


10  Green-houses ! 

F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


FRUITS  BY  MAIL. 

On  receipt  of  the  price,  we  will  send  by  mail  the  following 
stock,  all  No.  1,  correctly  labelled,  and  so  packed  ns  to  reach 
the  purchaser  in  good  order  wherever  a  letter  would  reach 
liira.  each.  doz. 
Treks— Orange  Quince.  2  feet 25c.  §2.50 

Small  trees  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  <fec 25c.      2.50 

Grapes— Iona,  Israella,  Hartford,  Concord,  &c...  20c.      2.00 

Singly— Eunielan,  $1.50,  Martha,  75c,  Salem,  50c. 
Ccjbraxts—  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Versailles 20c.      2.00 

unite  and  Dutch,  best  flavored  sorts. 


BLACK  CAP  RASPBERRIES. 


15c.  1.25 

Doz.  100 

Dav.  Thornless,  Am.  Improved  Seneca  (fine) $0.75  $3.00 

Mammoth  Cluster,  true  variety,  late... .". 1.00  4.00 

Axtwekps— Frauconia,  Philadelphia,  &c 1.00  4.00 

Blackberries— Wilson  Earlv 1.00  4.00 

Riltatinny,  best  well  tried  sort 1.00  3.00 

Dorchester,  Missouri  Mammoth,  new 1.C0  4.00 

Strawberries— Kentucky,  Mich.  Seedling 3.00 

Chas.  Downing,  Nicanor.  Perpetual  Pine 0.50  1.50 

Jucunda,  Lenning's  White,  and  common  sorts..  0.50  1.00 
When  sent  by  Express,  the  price  will  be  K  less,  except  for 
the  three  last  named  grapes.    Cash  with  order. 
Address                   C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN,  Macedon.  N.  Y. 

"VTURSERY  STOCK  at  AUCTION.— WAW  A  SET 
J- «  Nurseries,  the  Entire  Stock.  April  5th,  lS70,at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.  EDW'D  TATNALL,  Wilmington,  Del. 

OTXRJRIE'S 

Improved   Raw  Bone  Fertilizers. 

Made  from  the  slaughter-house  offnl  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  contain  nothing  but  Blood,  Meat  and  Bone  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

PRICE-LIST. 


Superphosphate  of  Lime,  per  ton., 
"re  Gro  ~~~ 


, $15.00 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  per  ton 40.00 

Flour  of  Raw  Bone,  per  ton 40.00 

Discount  to  Dealers.  GEO.    E.    CURRIE, 

337  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


,^i- 


sr©.  l  PRietJviA^r 

Guano,  Ground  Bones,  Dissolved 
Bones,  Standard  Superphosphate,  Crude  Phosphates,  Soda, 
Potash,  Plaster,  Fish,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Oil  of  Vitroil, 
&c.  GEO.  E.  "WHITE. 

160  Front  Street,  !Vciv  York. 


Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Dealers  ! 

Purchase  Unadulterated   Fertilizers. 
PURE   GROUTYD   BOXE, 

No.  1  PERUVIAN   GUANO, 
FISH   GUANO, 
DOUBLE    REFINED    POUDRETTE, 
at  Wholesale  and   Retail. 

GRIFFING    &    CO., 
,-S   &  r,0  Cortlanrtt    St..  New  York. 

rf^ke    Great    Fertilizer— SBSECR     LIME- 
M.   lor  sale  at  the  Factory  of         r.  II.  REYNOLDS. 

507  East  IStli  St.,  New  York. 


PLANTS,  Strawberry — sent  by  mail  at  price  per 
doz.  and  hundred;  others  at  dozen  rates  only. 

doz.       100        1.C00 
Kentucky  Strawberry  (vou  want  10...    $3.00    $15.00    S1C0.00 

Charles  Downing  and  Kicanor SO        1.00         0X0 

Wilson's  Albany  and  Downer 20  50  3.00 

Philadelphia  arid  Clark  Raspberry 1.00       3.00       25.00 

" .  Root  Cuttings.         50  15  2.50 

Bristol  and  Pearl  (worthy  of  trial) 50        1.00         S.00 

Davison's  Thornless  (earliest) 50        2.00        12.00 

Mammoth  Cluster  (true) 75       2.50       20.00 

Thornless  Golden  Cap  (new) 3.00      15.00 

Doolittle's  Improved  Black  Cap 50        1.00  5.00 

Kittatinnv  Blackberry 50        1.50        12.1.0 

Wilson  Karly  and  Mo".  Mammoth 75        3.00        25.(0 

Lawton 50        l.'O  8.00 

Blackberry  Root  Cuttings 30  75  2.50 

Currants,  Gooseberry,  Grape-Vines,  Peach  Trees,  and  oth- 
er varieties  of  Strawberries  vcrv  low.  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
etc.    Address       THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  ,\".  J. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES. 

ALFRED    S.    SHELLER, 
LEWISBURG,  PA. 
50,000  fine  3  and  4-year-old  Apple  Trees,  ©  $125  per  M. 
20.000  Peach,  1  year  old,  at  low  figures. 
2;000  2-year-old  Cherry,  ©  $175  per  M. 
Besides,  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  at  reason- 
able rates.    Send  for  Circular. 

Salem  Grape  Head-quarters, 

In  place  of  Catawba,  plant  SALEM.  For  Concord,  plant 
"WILDER.  The  best  market  grapes  in  the  country.  Ship 
well,  keep  well,  sell  well. 

Large,  Showy  fruit  always  sells.  $2,250  per  acre  realized 
for  "  Rogers'  Hybrid  "  grapes,  from  this  place  last  vear. 

Martha,  Eumelas,  Walter,  and  all  hardy  varieties  of 
grapes  and  Small  Fecits  for  sale,  ykkt  low.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular. 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  IN".  T. 

Versailles  Currants. 

Extra  plants,  $10  per  100;  $70  per  1,000.  Send  50  cents  for 
sample.  EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 

Green-House     Plants    and     Marshall 
Neil  Rose. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  superior  Rose  for  sale  at  $G  per  dozen, 
or  $2n  per  100.  A  fine  colored  plate  of  which,  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants  in 
full  assortment  and  excellently  grown,  supplied.  Also. 
selections  of  Roses  and  Bedding  Plants,  varying  in  price 
from  $25  to  $5  for  each  selection.  Special  Circulars  giving 
lists  of  the  selections,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

Address  H.  E.   BOARDMAX, 

M  ox  roe  Avextje  Xursep.tes,  Rochester,  X.  }  . 

THE  TWO  BEST  NEW  FEARS. 
Beurre  d.'  l'Assoniption,  and  Souvenir  ciu. 
ConsrcSi    Trees  and  Cions. 

J.W.ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mas*. 

The    Westchester    Black    Cap     \ 

RASPBERRY  is  pronounced  bv  Committees  from  the  Frnit 
Growers' and  Farmers'  Clubs  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  by 
Reports,  dated  July,  1SG9,  the  earliest,  the  most  productive, 
and  the  best  flavored  of  all  the  Black  Caps.  Having  made 
arrangements  with  L.  J.  Mabie,  the  origiuator,to  propagate, 
we  will  furnish  plants  at  the  following  prices  :  3  plants,  §1; 
12  plants,  $3 ;  100  plants,  $15.    Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

Address  JNO.  L.  TRAVIS  &  FIELDS,  Dobbs  Ferry,  ST.  Y. 

See  Sept.  Agriculturist,  18G9. 

Salem.    Salem.     Salem. 

Grape-growing  pays.  Four  acres  in  the  six  vears  past, 
produced  for  us,  net,  $8,400.  "Rogers*  Hybrids"  would 
have  done  twice  as  well.  Salem  (No.  53i,  is  the  best,  there- 
fore plant  Salem.    Price-list  for  18T0,  sent  free. 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Best  New  Grapes  &  Raspberries. 

Everybody  Wa7its  Them/ — Sent  by  mail,  in  best  condition, 

1  Eunielan  and  1  Martha  Grape,  (Xo.  1  plants,)  for  $2.  1 
Salem  and  1  Wilder  Grape,  (or  2  Salem,  if  preferred,)  for 
SI.  6  Naomi  (trite)  and  i>  Mammoth  Cluster  {Mc Cormick) 
Raspberry  for  $2.  For  $5  all  of  the  foregoing  and  6  Davi- 
son's Thornliiss  Raspberry,  or  6  more  M.  Cluster,  if  preferred. 
SI.  B.  BATEHAM,  Paiuesville,  O. 

Grape-vines-    Small  Fruits 

READER,  if  yon  fail  to  seud  for  our*  Illustrated  Circular 
you  will  lose  money.    Sent  free. 

I.  H.  BABCOCK.  &  CO.,  Lockport,  X.  Y. 

500,000  Grape-vines, 2,000,000 f  uttinsrs  ! 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties;  the  best  and  cheapest  In 
America.  Also,  Small  Fruit  Plants.  For  large  orders  "will 
lake  in  exchange  No.  l  Western  Lands  at  Cash  value. 

Address  DR.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

"SPRINGFIELD  NURSERIES. 

.T.  "W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass.,  offers  extra  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  :ind  Apple  Trees,  Clnpn's 
Favorite  Pear,  Enmelan  Vines,  30,00)  Arbor  Vitse,  10,000 
Ner  way  Spruce,  very  fine. 


STRAWBERRY   PLANTS.  —  Best   Selection.— 
^   Boyden's  No.  30,  largest  berry  known.    Charles  Down- 
ing, Romeyn  Secdhng.Peaks1  Kmpcror,  Nicanor, Barnes* 
Mammoth,  Napoleon  III,  50c.  doz.;  $1.50,100:  $10,1,000. 

These  7  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  bv  mail.  53. 
Hudson's  Enrly,  new  seedling,  v.  large,  productive,  earliest 

berry  known,  fine  for  market;  plants,  $1.50  doz.:  *".  100. 
Hudson's  NO.9,  larger  than  Triomphc  Gand,  fl.doz.:  8  I,  II  f. 
Hudson's  No.  3,  nr\v,  monstrous  berry,  extra,  $1,  doz.;  s  I,  101 . 
Boyden's  Xo.  15,  new,  v. large,  prod'e.  extra,  SI.  do?.:  £4,  II 
Mrs.  Grant,  new,  largest  and  best  white  berry  known.  £2  doz. 
Africana,  new,  monstrous  size,  a  novelty,  black.  $?,  doz, 
"VThite  Alpine,  sweet  enough  without  sugar,  5Cc.  doz.;  $3.  tCO. 

These  7  varieties.  1  i\oz.  each,  free  bv  mail.  S 
VersatllaiRO  &  Clierry  r\jrranta,g.  plan-.  SKaOdon.;  ?T.  iro. 
Dr.Brete's,  new  Rcedlla-J, best  currant, 30c,  c.inh:  $1  doz. 
Black  Cherrv,  largest  enrrapt  know*.  ?  !  dcz.    Send  for  Cat- 
alogne,    TV.  S.  CARPENTER,  Bye,  Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 

Our  large  Catalogue 

Of  the  above  and  of  Machines  and  Small  Tools, 
Seeds  and  Fciiilizers,  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  Lawn,  or 
Orchard,  is  a  handsome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  contain- 
ing nearly  600  Illustrations  of  the  newest  and  best, 
and  is  sent,  post-paid  by  mail,  for  §1;  but  we  will  refund 
this  on  receipt  of  the  jirst  order  for  our  good-1?.  Every  pro- 
gressive Fanner  should  have  a  copy.    Address  all  letters  to 

R.   H.  ALLEN    &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

N.  B.— If  you  want  anything  in  our  line,  send  a  stamp  to  us 
and  we  will  either  write  you  the  desired  information, or  send 
you  a  Special  Circular,  of  which  we  issue  a  large  number. 

"cylinder  plow. 

(Pages  S  and  13  of  our  large  catalogue.) 

Alluded  to  in  January  ]Vo.  of  this  paper,  on 

page  7,  and  on  Premium  List,  page  5,  No.  79. 

Made  of  Steel  and  of  Iron,  of  4=  sizes,  from  §10  to  $30. 
This  is  the  best  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plow  in  use,  and  will  run 
lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular.    Address 

R.   H.    ALLEN  Sc  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JULIEN     CHURN 


AND  BUTTER  WORKER. 

This  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Handsomest, 
the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

MOST  DURABLE  CHURN  MARE! 
A  perfect  Butter  Maker.  A  perfect  Butter  "Worker  &  Salter. 
Quickly  cleaned,  easily  operated ;  a  child  can  -work  it. 
LIST  OF  SIZES. 

No.  2  holds  S  gallons  and  churns  5.  No.  3  holds  10  gallons 
and  churns  7.    No.  4  holds  13  gallons  and  churns  10. 

DAIRY  CHUISS.— No.  5  Dairy  holds  16  gallons,  churns  13 
gallons.  No.  6  IJairv  holds  28  callous,  churns  20  gallons. 
Ko.  7  Dairy  holds  33  "gallons,  churns  30  gallons.  The  Dairy 
Churns  have  a  Balance  Wheel  and  Gear.  Improved  Dog 
Powers/or  Sale.  JULIEN  CHURN  CO., 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Gen.  Agt.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Wholesale  Agexts—  Griffing  &  Co., New  York.  Mars- 
ton  &  Peck  Bros.,  Chicago.  Samuel  Cupples.  St.  Louis.  G. 
E.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.    W.  W.  Knox,  Pittsburgh. 

S3""  Send  Stamp  for  Butter  Maker's  Manual. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

TO  SELL 

BUliLAHD'S 

IMPROVED    HAY  TEDDER. 

Important  Improvements!    See  Pampiilet! 

It  is  the  ojily  3fachm%  for  turning  and  spreading  hay,  that 
is  of  light,  east/draft  for  one  horse.  Takes  the  hav  up  from 
the  bottom,  tosses  "it  lightly  into  the  air,  and  leaves  it  in  a 
light,  fleecy  condition  for  drying,  just  as  the  Farmer  wants 
it.  Its  use  enables  the  Farmer  to  cut,  cure,  and  store  aiccw 
hay  in  one  day,  and  adds  20  per  cent  to  value  of  crop.  A 
large  Farmer  says :  "  Its  use  in  a  single  season  will  morethan 
pay  its  cost.  The  enterorisiug  Farmer  will  not,  cannot  do 
without  it ;  the  louder  he  puts  off  buving,  the  poorer  lie  will 
be."  It  is  the  most  popular  Harvesting  Machine  ever  offer- 
ed.   Liberal  inducements  to  Agents. 


CAST  IRON  ROLLERS         FERTILIZERS. 


(Page  31  of  our  large  Catalogue.) 

For  the  Lawn,  Garden  and  Field. 

HandEollers.  with  orwithoutweight=,  of  Tdiffercut  styles, 
from  $9  to  £3G, 

Field  Rollers,  for  one  or  two  horses,  made  of  11  sizes,  from 
§50  to  £500.    See  page  3  of  our  new  Price  List.    Address 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &,  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

Cast  Iron  Clod  Crusher. 

(Page  23  of  our  large  Catalogue.) 
$133.    This  will,  on  some  soils,  save  its  cost  in  a  single 
season.    Address 

53.  H.  ALL.EN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  3?e,  Mew  York. 

~Cl)ULTER  HARR0W7 

(See  page  30  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
of  Shares'  patent,— the  beM  pulverising  harrow  ;  made  with 
chilled  cast-iron  teeth  or  with  steel  teeth. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  N.  ALLEN  &,  CO., 
P.  O,  Box  376,  New  York. 

BUY     THE     BEST 


Union  Mower  and  Reaper 

Is  the  height  of  perfection.  Light,  easy  draft,  simnle  in 
construction,  neat  and  accurate  ia  workmanship,  conven- 
ient to  operate,  perfectly  adapted  to  cut  on  salt  marsh,  un- 
even hill-side  or  lawn.  Those  who  have  used  it  pronounce 
it  the 

Most  durable  Machine  made. 


Sulky  Hay  lakes— Shares'  Coulter 

Harrow— Beits'  Hilling1  Flow. 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  any  or  all  of  tlie  above.  Liberal 
inducements  offered  to  enterprising  men.  Illustrated  pam- 
phlets and  terms  to  Agents  mailed  upon  application. 

DUAKE  H.  NASH,  Gen.  Agt., 
89  Cortlandt  St.,  Sew  Yorls  City. 


INVENTORS 


Whowisli  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUM  & 
CO.,  37  Paris  Row, 
2?ew  Torkjfor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  l(W  pages^BEE. 


A  1  Peruvian  Guano,  per  2,000  pounds,  $00,  subject  to 
change.  E.  F.  Coe's  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  per  2,000 
pounds,  $56.    Pure  Ground  Bone,  per  2,000  pounds,  $35. 

Any  other  variety  of  Fertilizers  furnished  to  order,  but 
we  guarantee  the  above,  and  will  promptly  ship  a  reliable 
article  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  H.  ALLEM  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

BLANCHARD  CHURN. 

(.Page  131  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
The  Best  Churn  for  Family  and  Dairy  purposes  now  in 
market,  made  of  five  sizes. 

No.  3,  for  about  2  gallons  of  cream.  $  G. 
"  4,  "  "  4  "  '-•  "  $  '.'. 
"  5,  "  "  3  "  "  "■  $  8. 
"    6,    »        "      12       ' $  9 

t,       7)        (i  u  18  I.  t.  t.  ?]Q_ 

Any  of  above  sizes  sent  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Send  stamp  for  circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  Sl  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


to 


MKREflp, 


Ok    T 


iiRED  BY  ADRfANcSPLATT&CO 

STYLES,  SIZES,  and    PRICES,  to  Suit  AH 
Clashes  of  Farmers. 

Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

"JOHNSTON'S  PATENT  " 


CHAMPION 


IS  "^TST  IE3  3S  IF8 


=37  ^^-  X^  S3  S 


PRIZE. 

The  most  competent  and  practical  Self-Raking  Reaper 
before  the  American  public  is  that  of  the  "JOHNSTON 
PATENT;"  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  "  ORIGINAL  DEVICE" 
that  is  of  practical  worth  for  REELING  and  RAKING  grain. 
It  is  the  only  Reaper  that  will  save  the  entire  crop  when 
badly  tangled  and  lodged. 

There  is  no  grain,  that  grows  or  becomes  so  tangled  and 
lodged  that  this  Reaper  will  not  cut,  clean,  and  deliver  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  (By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
straightens  the  straw  or  lays  it  as  compact  as  when  stand- 
ing); otherwise  we  mean  all  we  say.  Its  draft  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Light  1-ft.  Cut  Mower ;  we  make  them  to 
cut  a  5  or  6  feet  swath;  15  acres  is  au  ordinary  day's  work. 
A  G  feet  cut  was  used  the  past  summer  by  a  man  and  an  or- 
dinary span  of  horses,  and  cut  21  acres  between  sunrise  and 
sunset ;  it  is  simnle  in  its  construction,  so  much  so  that  any 
boy  or  ordinary  field  hand  can  work  it  to  its  full  capacity, 
or  it  can  be  worked  automatically,  as  preferred.  "We  manu- 
facture for  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  New  York  State  cast  of  the  Genesee  River,  except 
the  Counties  on  the  Hudson  River ;  and  are  prepared  to 
furnish  Machines  to  the  farmer  or  the  trade.  For  other  par- 
ticulars send  for  Circulars  in  pamphlet  form. 

Address  C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

-ffcTlSHWITZ'S  PULVERIZING  HAKROW  is  in- 

-1.™  dispensable  to  everv  farmer  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his 
land  thoroughly,  increase  his  crops,  and  economize  labor. 
It  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  every  farmer.  Warranted 
to  please,  or  mnnei/ refunded.  Price,  with  spring  seat,  $30, 
at  New  York,  or  Cleveland.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
to       XJEEK.SKILL  PLOW  "WORKS,  Peekskill,   N.  Y.. 

or,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RUSTIC    WORK. 

Rustic  Chairs,   Settees,   Hanging   Baskets, 
Flower  Stands,  Hat  Stands.   &c.,  &c.. 

in  large  variety. 

The  demand  for  this  work  is  constantly  increasing,  and  I 
am  shipping  it  all  over  the  countrv. 

Send  for  a  Circular  (enclosing  stamp!  containing  engrav- 
ings of  the  various  patterns  of  my  work,  with  descriptions 
and  prices  of  each.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Address  (distinctly  written") 

JAMES  KING,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Agents  in  New  York  City,  YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT,  Seeds- 
men, No.  9  John  St.,  where  samples  cau  always  be  seen. 

Motive    Power   for    Nothing;. 

Our  Patent.  Self-regulatiug,  Storm-defying  "Wind-mill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Countrv  Resi- 
dences, Hotels,  Farms.  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
]    etc.    For  circulars  address 

"  CONTINENTAL  "WLND-MILL  CO  ," 
3  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Foster's     Plaster,     Grain     and    Grass    Seed 

Sower,  with  or  without  Harrow  attachment.    Greatly  im- 
proved for  1870.    Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  to 

OSBORNE,  FOSTER  &  CO,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

1     Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

"With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable,     just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.T.ALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


«7ILLIAMSON  WHIFFLE-TKEE  for  DOUBLE 
ww  TEAMS.  —  Eoualizes  the  Draft— perfect  fevener— 
much  Tighter,  yet  stronger  and  handier  than  old  stvle.  Light- 
ens labor  ;  endorsed  by  Farmers'  Club  Am.  Inst.  "Took  first 
award  at  great  Fair,  N.  Y.  Farmers  write  us  and  sav  for 
use  on  Plow  alone,  would  not  be  without  it  for  ten  times  the 
cost.    Price  $4.    Circulars  furnished. 

B.  HiVSKELL,  190  Pnane  St.,  New  York. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT  THIS  SPRING  ? 
Then  look  at  the  advertisement  of  the 
AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  on  last  cover  page. 


1870.] 
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WOODEN  BIED  HOUSES 

at  "»0  cents  for  the  single  liouse, 
(like  the  cat,)  and  75  cents  for  the 
double  house.  The  single  house  is 
about  8  inches  long  by  G  inches 
wide  and  high. 

They  are  cheap,  yet  attractive 
ornaments  to  a  country  home, 
and  very  desirable  articles  of  sale 
for  country  merchants,  to  whom 
we  offer  large  discounts. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York. 


CAHOON'S   BROADCAST    SEED   SOWER. 

Hand  Machine.    Sent  for  $10,  on  receipt  of  the  nionev. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


DR 


We  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Drain   Pipe  and 

Drain  Tile,  thoroughly  made,  and  uuiformly  hard  burn- 
ed.   Adapted  to  The  following  uses: 
Sewerage  of  houses,  stables,  manufactories,  etc. 

TlJORorGII     UXDERDRATXING    OF    L.UfD,     CONVEYING    Of 

water  from  springs,  for  use  in  Farm  Houses,  Fish  Ponds, 
Fountains,  Cheese  Factories,  etc.,  etc. 

DRAIN"  TILE  MACHINES  furnished  to  order.    Send  for 
Circulars  to  C.  W.  BOYjVTON  «fc  CO., 

"Woodbridge,  N.  .7. 

fo         ~\  ¥^OR  Drain  Tile,  Pipe  and  Ditching  Ma- 

^?  -  ~)  M.      chinos  ami   hii-s  applicable- to  any  Tile  Ma- 

chine, to  make  sockets  to  connect  the  same  as  gas  and  wa- 
ter pipes,  address  Lake  Erie  Stove  and  Tile  Machine  Works, 
SVillouchbv.  Lake  Co.,  O. 
Machines  delivered  at  your  II.  K.  station  at  shop  prices. 


c^: 


A. pe$' 'feet protection  to  the 

SHEEP, 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  EDvYIXLYON",  Butler.Pa. 
Or  to        II.  H.  ALLEX  &  CO.,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  376, 
to  Trade. 


Send  for  Specimen  to  R,  H.  ALLEN"  &  CO.,  P.  ( 
New  York.  Sole  Agents.    Price,  S5.     Discount 


H"  OLBROOK'S     SWIVEL     PLOWS     leave    no 
'•dead  furrows'*  nor  "ridges,"  turn  furrow-slices  flat 
on  level  land,  work  equally  well  on  side-hill,  save  consider- 
able time,  pulverize  thoroughly,  will  not  clog,  and  equalize 
the  work  of  team.    Eight  sizes,  from  1  horse  to  4  cattle. 
Address        F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE    PLANET    DRILL. 

For  Garden  Seed  or  Guano,  the  be.it:  the  most  simple, 
compact,  largest,  easiest  regulated,  lightest,  cheapest;  no 
gearing,  no  slides  ;  sows  in  open  sight,  and  evenly,  ichether 
full  or  not,  all  seeds  ordinarily  sown;  also  salad,  salsify, 
'broom-corn,  nursery  seed,  &c. ;  spreads  fertilizers  in  the  row 
at  any  rate,  without  loss  from  ut/id-w  No.  1,  5  lbs.  seed,  $12 ; 
No.  2, 12  qts.  of  seed  or  35  lbs.  guano.  $20.00.  Manufactured 
by  S.  L.  ALLEX  &  CO..  Forest  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hexamer's  Prong-Hoe. 

1^  the  most  useful  implement  for  FiU'lll  and  Gitrden.    No  one 

fan  afford  to  do  without  it.    Price  £1.50.    Send  for  Circular. 

Address  UEISIG  &  HEXAME1!.  Newcastle. 

Westchester  Co..  X.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

41  Pal'fe  Row,  New  York. 

SELF-ACTING  GATES? 

The  American  Gate  Co.  of  Cleveland.  O.,  are  the  sole  man- 
ufacturers of  Nicholson's  Improved  Self-acting  Gates.  These 
gates  are  bnyond  competition— the  best  ever  made.  Thev 
are  recommended  by  the  "  Scientific  American,"  the  "Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,"  (ten.  Horace.  Capron,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture;  and  manv  others.    Send  for  Circular. 

Address  M.  G.  BROWNE, 

Secretary  Am.  Ga.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


EVERT  FARMER  WANTS 
IT.— Fits  on  hoc-handles. 
Saves  half  the  time,  and  does  all 
the  work  of  counting  and  dropping 
the  grain.  Xo.  1,  75  cents;  ^o.  2, 
$1.00;  per  doz..  $6.00  and  $7.00. 
Trv  It.  Sent  bv  Express  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  Circular. 
HARPER  &  CO.,  Patentees. 
45  Dev  St.,  New  York. 


DRAIN  TILE  MACHINES. 

The  best  In  nse.  Warranted  to  make  the  most  tile  with 
the  least  labor.  The  tile  are  delivered  on  hoards.  For 
complete  Instructions  how  to  make  tile,  cost  of  works,  ma- 
chines, &c,  address 

JAS.  W.  PKNFIELD,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Holbrookes  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip.  Spinach, 
Sorghum,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  It  Is  very  simple,  com- 
pact, durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows  the  seed  an  it  drops, 
to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure.  Price  $12.00.  Address 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRUIT  AND  MEAT  PRESERVING  HOUSE.— 
liees*  Patent.— The  best  and  cheapest  ever  invented. 
See   Report  of  the  National  Pomological  Society,  Sept.  IS, 
1809.   Send  for  Circulars.   Houses  built  on  reasonable  terms. 
Address  REES  &.  H»UGIOTON\  Box  P., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEEL   HORSE 

BOB. 

(Page  35  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
at  $15,  or  other  styles  of  Horse  Hoes  and  Cultivators, 
at  various  prices. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  it.  CO., 
P.  Q.  Box  376,  New  York. 

Seymours  Grain    Brills  and 
Fertilizer  Sowers. 

Special  Circulars  of  these,  the  bext  Drills  in  use,  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamp,  by  the  Sole  Agents. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


Rustic  Flower  Stand  No.  1. 

3  ft.  high  and  I  ft.  diameter.    Manufactured  by  the 
MILLER.    IRON    CO.. 

Providence.  R.  I.  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Iron  "Work 
for  Gardens,  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

LET  NO  ONE 

STAND  BETWEEN  US. 

Four  Ton  Ha}-  Scales,  SI5.    1,330  lb.  Porta- 
ble Platform  Scales  on  Wheels;  $25.    3,500  lb. 
Por«nble   Platform  Scales,  S-40.    Order  directly  of 
the  Manufacturers  and  save  two  or  three  Commissions. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List,  Xo.  100. 

EDWARD  F.  JTOXES, 
King-Hampton,  X.  Y. 


The  best  article  discovered  for  Glazing  draperies  and 
Green-houses,  having  been  used  for  the  past  Ten  Years  -with 
arreat  success,  which  those  will  testify  to  that  have  Houses 
Glazed  with  it.    Manufactured  onlv  l»\- 

E.  D.  DAVIS,  No.  62  FuKou  St.,  New  York. 

("  SEE    ADVERTISEMENT."! 

The  Oriental  Base-burning  Air-heating 

(" Referred  to  ill  this  edition,")  Portable  and  for  Uriclc  set- 
ting, sizes  suitable  for  buildings  of  every  description,  are 
manufactured  and  sold  by  PERRY  &  CO., 

250  Water  Sireet,  New  York  City. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  furnished  free. 


CELEBRATED  MOHAWK  VALLEY  STEEL 
CLIPPKR  PLOW.  NISHWITZ'S  PULVERIZING 
HARROW,  SHARES'  COULTER  HARROW.  HARRING- 
TON'S COMBINED  SEED  SOWER  and  CULTIVATOR. 
COMSTOCU'S  COMBINED  SEEP  SOWER  and  WEEDER. 
CAHOON'S  BROADCAST  HAND  SEED  SOWER.  BONE 
MEAL  tor  feeding  cattle  and  poultry. 
Send  for  1S70  Agricultural  Almanac. 

GRIFFING  A   CO., 
5S  &  60  Cortlamlt  St.,  New  York. 

KH^HE  MELLISH  Fruit  Bask- 

1.       et,  for  berries,  peaches,  etc. 

Handsomest,    cheapest,    and    - 


HHfflffHsW    durable   in   use.     Manufactured    bv 
?!  »/     B.VIRD,  ROPER  &  CO..  Norfolk-,  Va. 

«f      Send  for  circulars  to  A.  D.  Hopping 


Wilson,  Gen.  Acts., 

218&  380  Washington  St.. 
New  Tort, 
where  a  large  supply  is  on  hand. 


WEED  KILLING  MADE  EAST,  by 
Allen's  Weeding  Hoe.  This  favorite 
vVeeder,  for  ease  and  ellleiencv  of  operation  is 
iuperior  to  all  others.  Circulars  and  goods  fur- 
nished bv 

CLEMENT  &  HAWKES  ME'GCO., 
Northampton,  Mass. 


»OST  IIOI/E  BOK1JK.- The  only  Rood 
one     Pavscost  ($5)  in  onedav.    Address  for  cut,  proof, 
:.,  IRA  HART,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


SEEDS. 


Our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  Description  and 
Prices  of  Seeds,  of  the  new  and  standard  Grains.  Grasses, 
Vegetables,  Tree,  Fruit  and  Flower  Seeds,  will  l>e 
sent  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


LAWN  MOWER. 

(.Pages  51  and  52  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
The  two  smaller  sizes  at  §25  and  $35,  ami  tls">  larger  ma- 
chines up  to  $310. 
Send  stamn  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLE.-i  &  CO., 
_  P.  O.  Box  376,  Kew  York. 

AG-EMTS  WANTED. 

We  wish  to  get  energetic  agents  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  we  are  not  now  represent- 
ed, to  sell 

The  most  simple  and    durable  double 
thread   Sewing  Machine  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public. 

This  Machine  is  first-class  in  every  resnect,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnished 

At  a  price  witliiu  tlic-  reach  Ox  all. 

Licensed  by  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Grover  &  Baker,  and 
Singer  &  Co.  We  will  give  parties  with  sufficient  capital  the 
exclusive  agency  of  an  entire  State.  To  persons  seeking  a 
profitable  business,  we  offer  unparalleled  inducements.  The 
attention  of  Sewing  Machine  Agents  is  especially  solicited. 

For  terms  address,  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINF 
CO.,  334  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Family  use — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  free. 
Address  HINEXET  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Lath.  Mo- 
or 176  Broadway,  New-York. 

Bloode's  Ink  and  Stain  Eraslve  Pencil. 

It  easily  removes  ink  spots,  fruit  stains  and  iron 
mould  from  the  skin,  linen,  ■wood,  bone  or  ivory.  In- 
valuable as  an  article  for  the  laundry,  counting  "honso, 
writing-desk  or  dressing-case.  For  sale  by  Drnggfcte. 
Stationers,  etc.  Sample  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
25   Cts.  VICTOR  BLOE'DE.  Derby.  Conn. 


f-lfEESE-HAKERS     AXD    MIRTMEX. 

If  you  would  have  a  quality  of  ANNATTO  always  relia- 
ble and  uniform  in  colorand  strength,  buy  only  that  known 
as  large  **  IT,"  and  be  sure  yon  get  the  Gennine. 

Always  on  hand  by  WARD,  SOUTHERLAND  &  CO., 
Wholesale  Druggists,  130  William  Street,  New  York. 
Also,  an  assortment  of  the  other  brands  that  are  best  known. 


BROOM  Machinery  of  all  kinds*  also,Brooo>corn 
Planters  &  Seed  Scrapers,  both  hand  and  horse-power; 
also,  Broom-corn  Seed.  Wm.  Steele,  Agt.,  New  Hartford.  Ci . 


AQUARIA   CEMENT. 

.«     V.nst      n>Knl«      ilii.nAi'nv.1,1        1'.,"      !"•  1 : ..  „.      f  —» „„..:„-      „„.!  -■*- 


CHILDREXS'  CARRIAGES,    from 
$4  to  sr.,  by  LEWIS  P.  TUBAL?, 

J7S  Broadway,  Xew  York. 
Carriages  made  to  order  and  repaired. 


w 


ATER-PROOF    PAPER     FOR     OfT,    AND 
inside  of  buildings.  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N. .!. 


©be 


§^t^% 


CHAS.  A.  I>  V\  \.  Editoh. 
Tlie  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  Now  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  ir.  Three  editions:  Daily,  $<*.•  Srmi- 
Wekki.v,  S'i ;  and  Weekly,  Si  a  vear.  all  the  N  k\\  s  at 
half-price.  Full  reports  of  markcTs,  agriculture.  Fanner-' 
and  Fruit  Growers'  Clubs,  and  a  complete  story  In  every 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  number.  A  present  of  valuable 
plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber;  inducements  to  can- 
vassers unsurpassed.  $1,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines.  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ssc, 
among  the  premium-.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a  Dol- 
lar and  try  it.         1.  w,  I'M. i.  \\i\  Publisher,  New  York, 


No  Choir  Should  be  without  it ! 
THE    AMERICIX     TIXE     BOOK. 


Xliir<l  Edition  Ready. 


ARE  YOU  GOIXG  TO  PAINT  TUTS  SPRING? 
Then  look  at  the  advertisement  of  the 
AVEKLLL  PAINT  CO.,  on  last  cover  pa^-. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST, 

From  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty-eighth.    Price  of  eaeh 
hound  volume,  post-p:ii»l.  $2.50,    Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  145  Broadway,  Xew  York. 
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Improve  Your  Seed,  "  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest," 


SANFORD      CORN. 


The  earliest  and  most  productive. field  corn,  hnvina  yielded  the  past  unfavorable  season  in  many  States  over  100  Bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  In  many  instances  planted  in  same  field  and  having  in  all  respects  the  same  chance,  it  has  ripened 
from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  and  yielded  double  the  amount  of  other  cam. 

READ    THE    POLLOWUVG   TESTIMONIALS  : 


From  E.  B.  Thompson-,  Wheaton,  111. 

I  can  truly  say  that  the  San  ford  Corn  h»3  in  everyway 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  recommendations  given  it  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  It  was  planted  the  20th  of  May. 
and  harvested  the  1st  of  Sept.  I  intend  to  plant  largely  of 
it  another  season. 

From  John  Tayxor,  Darby  Creek,  O. 

The  growth  of  the  Sanford  Corn  was  wonderfully  vigor- 
ous and  beautiful.  The  time  of  planting  w;is  as  late  as  the 
15th  of  June,  and  it  ripened  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
common  com  of  the  country. 

From  Newton  Ellis,  Savoy,  111. 

The  Sanford  Corn  received  from  you  was  planted  on  the 
15th  of  May.  Two  grains  in  a  hill  brought  forth  from  four 
to  six  stalks,  generally  two  ears  to  the  stalk,  and  sometimes 
three.  Was  well  ripened  by  the  15th  of  August,  and  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  200  Bushels  per  acre. 

From  C.  H.  Vak  Olijtda,— originator  of  the  Surprise  Oat- 
Sandwich,  111. 

The  Sandford  Corn  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  All  the 
corn  in  this  vicinity  was  planted  before  I  planted  the  San- 
ford, but  it  ripened  two  or  three  xoeeks  before  mv  common 
corn.  It  yields  with  me  this  season  from  65  to  70  Bushels  to 
tlie  acre,  while  my  common  corn  yields  but  25  to  30.  I  shall 
plant  25  acres  of  the  Sanford  the  coming  season  a.m\  would 
not  take  $5  per  Bushel  for  my  seed. 

From  Clark  "Wilson,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Tlie  Sanford  Corn  is  a  success.  I  planted  on  the  10th  of 
May  and  bV  the  15th  of  August  it  icas  fully  matured.  The 
yield  was  large.    Many  ears  over  12  inches  long  and  three 


ears  on  many  of  the  stalks.    The  best  corn  1  raised, 
gave  much  tlie  largest  yield. 


ind 


From  J.  W.  Stowell,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

The  Sanford  Seed  Corn  yon  sent  me  last  spring  was  not 
planted  until  I  finished  planting  my  111.  corn,  but  it  was 
fully  ripe  by  Sept.  1st.    I  can  fully  recommend  it. 
From  Geo.  "Wm.  "Wilkox,  Auburn,  O. 

TVe  planted  the  Sanford  Corn  on  the  22d  of  May.  It  was 
frozen  to  the  ground  by  the  June  frost.  The  constant  and 
drenching  rams  rendered  proper  cultivation  impossible. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  there  was  a  fair  yield  of 
corn,  and  the  large  and  well  filled  ears  gave  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  an  enorTnous  yield  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. From  tlie  ordinary  varieties  we  should  not  have 
expected  a  single  ripe  ear  of  fair  size. 

From  "W.  J.  Towell,  Hamburg,  Iowa. 

1  planted  the  Sanford  Corn  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  it  was 
ripe  three  iceeks  sooner  than  the  earliest  com  I  had  on  my 
place.  1  have  given  it  a  strict  trial  to  test  it  and  pronounce 
it  No.  1. 

From  Heshy  Loxgstreth,  Limerick  Station,  Pa. 

It  affords  ine  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  planted 
several  varieties  of  corn  the  past  season,  and  I  put  the 
Sanford  at  the  head  of  them  all. 

Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Every  farmer  should 
have  It.  An  increase  in  yield  of  two  Bushels  per  acre  will 
pay  cost  of  seed.  Money  may  be  sent  in  Kegistered  Letter, 
by" Express,  .Post-office  Money  Order  (drawn  on  Riverhead 
P.  O..  N.  T.).  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  SELECTED  SEED  (the 
small  end  of  every  ear  rejected).— Prices: .  One  Quart,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  75c. ;  Two  Quarts,  S1.25;  One" Peck,  $3.50.— 
One  Peck,  bv  Express,  or  Freight,  $2;  K  Bushel,  £3;  One 
Bushel,  $5.    Address 

S.  B.  FAXXINC-,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  X.  Y. 


Ivy  Hill  Nursery. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Potatoes,  100  varie- 
ties of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape-vines, 
and  other  Small  Fruits  is  out,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V. 

'  ivES^yTNEsT 

Tlie  Great  Premium  Grape  :    $20  to  $40  per  M. 

Cuttings,  4  buds,  $5  per  M.  Also,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince 
trees,  Black  Cap  Raspberrv— tip  sets,  §5  per  M,  etc..  etc. 
Will  exchange  vines  for  Pear  Trees,  or  Stocks,  or  Philadel- 
phia Raspberrv.    Address 

JAS.  F.  MARTIN,  Mt.  Washington,  Ohio. 

Bvergreens  and  European  Larch. 

Important  to  Nurserymen  and  Planters. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Ev- 
ergreens, etc.,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Nursery  grown, 
mid  also  Forest  Seedlings  in  quantities,  at  extremely  low 
rates.    Send  atonoe  for  our  special  Wholesale  List. 

Address  MEISSNER  &  CRITTENDEN,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

CSMALL,  IMPORTED,  and  NATIVE  NURSERY 
J^  Stock  of  all  kinds,  at  Wholesale.  200,000  Arbor  Vitas 
Hedge,  sizes  2  and  3  years,  transplanted.  Arbor  Yitse,  6  to 
12  inches,  §1  per  1,000.    Price  List  mailed  free. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN, 
50  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Osage  Orange    Seed- 
By  mail,  postage  paid,  75  cents  per  pound.    Wholesale 
rates  furnished  on  application.    Address 

PLANT  BROS.,  PRATT  &  CO.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CMALL  FRUITS.— Wilson  Strawberry,  $2,  M; 
^Kittatmny  and  Early  Wilson  Blackberrv,  §15,  M  ;  Lawton, 
$S,  M;  Phil'a,  Clarke,  and  Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry.  $4 
per  100;  Dooliftle,  $10,  M  ;  Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry, 
$1  per  doz.    Nursery  stock  low. 

O.  &  A.  OSBORN,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Small  Fruits  and  Plants  a  Specialty. 

All  the  dssirable  and  profitable  varieties— after  18  years 
experience  in.small  fruits.  J7ie  fruits  yield  the  profit,  and 
the  plants  sold  at  about  the  cost  of  raising  them. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list  and  printed  instructions. 
SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Sandusky  and  Island  Nurseries. 

Geapes,  Cuttings,  Siiaix  Fruits.  Splendid  Norton 
Layers.  Best  of  lona,  Eumelan,  etc.  Two  and  four  bud 
Cuttings,  at  nearly  cost.    Price  Lists  free. 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  Drawer  150,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

HE  NEW  THORNLESS  "WACHUSETT 
BLACKBERRY— Tervhardv,  compact  habit  of  growth, 
verv  productive,  and  fruit  of  large  size.  Orders  by  the  doz. 
by  mail.  Prices,  sood  strong  plants,  50  cts.  each  ;  $4.50  per 
doz.;  $30  per  100;  £125  per  500:  $200  per  1,000.  Root  cuttings, 
§5  per  100:  $25  per  1,000.  Small  orders  by  mail.  AddresBall 
orders  to  RUFTTS  R.  FLETCHER. 

Groton  Junction,  Mass. 

MEIKES    NURSERIES. 

A  fall  assortment  for  sprinsr  of  1870.  Specialties— Golden 
Dwf.  Peaches,  Plnms,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Plum  Seed- 
lings, Osage  Orange,  Cuttings  of  White  Dutch  Currants,  and 
Anjrers  Quince,  Wild  Goose  Plnm  root-grafts.  Young  Plants 
for  Nurserymen,  &c,  &c.    Address  (with  stamp) 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  0. 

The  Cranberry  and    its    Culture. 

By  A.  H.  RICHARDS.    Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  85  cts. 
GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Hammonton,  Jf.  J. 


Native  Evergreens. 

6  to  12 'inches  high,  at  $5  per  1,000.  Balsam  Fir,  White 
Spruce,  Afbor  VltK,  White  Pine,  and  Hemlock,  10,000  for 
§40.    Packing  free.    Send  for  Circular. 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  T. 


GLADIOLUS 


Splendid  lot  at  reduced  rates. 
Send  stamp  for  priced  list. 
Geo.  Craft,  Brookline,  Mass. 


landscape   Gardening. 

F.  P.  HEIO^ESSEY  js  now  prepared  to  lay  out  Park? 
Residences,  &c.,  &c.    "*" 
Landscape  Gardeners 


Residences,_&c.,  &e.    Twentv.fears  Practice  with  the  best 
rs  In  Europe  and  America. 


St.,  Xew  York. 


FLORA,     BOTANY, 

The  latest,  "best,  most  popular  Botanical  Test  Books. 

By    ASA    GRAY,    M.  T>. 

Of  Harvard  University,  and  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


SALE  GREATER  THAN  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHERS 

COMBINED  3 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUALS  IN  ANY  RESPECT  ? 

Gray's  '■  How  Plants  Grow," *  .$1.20 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany.      303  Drawings. .  1.40 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of   Botany, 3.50 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany.     20  plates, 3.50 

Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual.     One   vol......  3.00 

Gray's  Manual,  with  Mosses,  etc.   Illustrated.  3.50 
Gray's  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany,. .. .  3.00 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States, 3.50 

Gray's  Botanist's  Microscope,  2  lenses 3  00 

«  «  »  3      '■'    2.50 

IVIS0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  Sew  York. 

PUBLISHERS  OF   THE 

American  Educational  Series  of  School  Books, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

SPENCERIAN    DOl'BLE     ELASTIC    STEEL    PENS. 

Unparalleled  Success!! 

THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER,  published  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
enters  upon  Its  4th  Vol.,  with  a  circulation  of  10,000!  In- 
crease in  the  month  of  Dec.  over  3,000.  It  is  the  Standard 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  paper  in  the  six  South-west- 
ern States.  Thousands  at  the  North  would  do  well  to  take 
this  paper  to  see  tlie  rare  openings  for  profitable  invest- 
ments monthly  offered.  Advertisers  will  find  no  better  me- 
dium in  the  South.    Terms,  $2.03  per  annum. 

Address  M.  W.  PHELPS  &  CO., 

S61  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


COMSTOOK'S 

New  Horticiiltural    Implements 

COMBINED. 

The    Be§t    in  the  World. 


cradle. 


As  a  Cultivator. 

Price,  §9.00. 


Comstock,» 
Hand  Culti- 
vator amlOi:- 
ion        Wecdcr 

will  do  the  work 
ot"  six  men  with 
hoes.  It  is  the 
only  implement 
that  pulls  the 
weeds  and  thor- 
oughly pulverizes 
the  soil.  As  much 
superior  to  the  hoe 
for  all  small  drill 
crops,  as  the  mow 
ersand  reapers  are 
to  the  scythe  and 
Boxing,  25  cts. 


ComstoeCt's  Seed  Sower.— The  neatest  and  most 
perfect  small  seed  sower  vet  invented — sowing  Beet,  Parsnip, 
and  other  difficult  seeds  "with  the  greatest  regularity.  Com- 
bined with  tlie  Cultivator  and  AYeeder,  and  can  be  separated 
in  5  minutes.  PniCE,  $15.  The  Seed  Sower  alone,  §10. 
Boxing,  35  cts. 

Corns  tock's  Strawberry  Cutter,  for  removing 
Strawberry  runners,  cultivating  between  the  rows  at  the 
same    time  —  with  the  Cultivator  and    Weeder  combined. 

Tkict:,  $12.00.    Boxing,  25  cts. 

Comstoclc's  Weeding  Hook.— A  little  steel  instru- 
ment with  a  hook  at  each  mid,  one  pointed  and  the  other 
cleft,  for  hand  weeding,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  ladies  in 
the  Flower  Garden.    Price,  50  cts. 

The  Weeding  Hook  will  be  sent  bv  mail  upon  receipt  of 
65  cts. 

The  Set  Complete,  §18.50.  Boxing,  35  ets. 

The  cuts  will  give  a  correct  Idea  of  the  implement?,  with 
the  exception  of  the  handles,  a  portion  of  whv:h  it  was  nec- 
essarv  to  cut  off  for  want  of  space.  Descriptive  Circulars 
sent  to  all  applicants.    Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau  St., 

AGENTS  for  tlie  Manufacturers.        NEW  YORK. 

OJOiY  25  CENTS. 

A  HANDSOME   ALBUM   holdin-r  20  card   pic- 
tures.   Full  silt  cover.    Xovel,  new  and  serviceable. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

SAMUEL  BOTTLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


*\»\ 


V«\«V 


Ul\    MONEY 

c>r^~yE  A  S  I  L  Y 

MADE 


('John  - 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key  Check  Outfit.    CiVcnlarTFree. 
STAFFORD  MF'G  CO.,  G6  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Magic  Photographs,  wonderful  and  amusing,  £5 
ets.  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  Courtship  and  Mar- 
riage, 4  Books  for  f.0  cts.  Magic  Laxtebxs,  with  adoz.views, 
2,  3,  5,  8  dollars  each.    W.C.WeittsS',  3  Astor  Piace,  N.  York. 

UNION    PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

1,500,000    Acres    Lands. 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  ROAD,  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEBRASKA. 

For  Cash   or   Credit,    at   Low   Rates  of 
Interest. 

PRICES  RANGING   FROM 

$2.50  to  $10.00  per  Acre. 

CONVENIENT     TO     MARKET,    BOTH 
EAST   AND    WEST. 

Descriptive    Pamphlets,  with  accompanying 
Maps,  Now  Ready. 

Sent   Free  to  Ail    Parts   of  the    United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

These  Lands  are  as 

RICH  ANB  FERTILE  AS  ANT  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

For  pamphlets  and  all  information,  address 
O.    F.    DAVIS, 
Land  Agent  U.   P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

SECURE  A  HOME.— The  best  Fruit  and  Garden 
lands  for  sale,  in  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
from  Philadelphia.    Good  Markets  and  Society.    Pure  soft 
water.    Price,  30  dollars  per  acre,  payable  %  cash,  balance 
in  10  years.    A  rare  opportunity.    Thousands  are  settling. 
Address  R.  J.  BTliXES,  Hammonton,  X.J. 


A 


RE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT?   SeeAVERILL 
PAIVT  CO'S  advertisement  on  last  cover  page.- 
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Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

FOR    SALE. 

By  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
granted  to  the  BURLIXGTOX  AN  JO  MISSOURI 
RIVER.  RAILROAD  CO.,  nearly  TWO  BEttJLION 

ACRES  of  choice  prairie  and  timber  lands,  lying  in  the 
south-half  of  Iowa  and  south-east  part  of  Nebraska. 

Through  this  healthy  and  rich  region  this  great  railway  is 
now  constructed  310  miles,  and  will  be  rapidly  extended  to, 
or  near  Fort  Kearney,  making  its  entire  length  about  500 
miles  on  an  cast  and  west  line. 

These  lands,  mostly  prairie,  extend  20  miles  north  and  20 
miles  south  of  the  railway  in  alternate  sections  of  040  acres, 
and  are  sold  at  low  prices  in  one  or  more  tracts  of  40  acres 
each,  to  suit  buyers,  on  a  long  credit  of  10  years  at  6  per 
cent  interest.  For  the  first  two  years  annual  interest  is  re- 
quired in  advance,  and  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  only  one-ninth  of  the  principal  with  annual  and 
decreasing  interest  is  payable,  as  per  following  example. 
Say,  that 40 acres  of  land  ©  $10  per  acre  =  $100,  is  bought 
on  long  credit  of  ten  years,  on  April  1st,  1S70,  the  payments 
will  he  due  as  follows: 

Interest.  Amount. 
April  1. 1ST0,  pay  C  per  cent  interest  on 

$41)0 : $24  00  $24  00 

April  1,  1871.  pav  0  per  cent  interest  as 

before 24  00  24  00 

Then  one-ninth  of  principal,  as  follows : 

April  1,  1ST? $44  44  $2134  $65  78 

"       1.1SM 44  45  18  67  G3  13 

"       1,1874 44  44  16  (0  GO  44 

*'       1.1SJS 44  4-»  13  33  57  78 

"       l,187fi 4t  44  10  IK  55  11 

"       1.1877 44  45  8  00  98  4a 

"       ltl*78 44  44  5  33  49  77 

-       I,  18711 4445  2  G'l  47  11 

"       1,1<M) ...  ....  44  44  41  44 

$400  00  $144  00         $.t44  00 

If  SO  acres  arc  bought  at  $5  per  acre,  or  if  160  acres  are 

bought  at  $2.50  per  acre,  the  payments  will  be  due  when  and 

for  the  same  amounts  as  on  the  above  forty  acres  at  $10  per 

acre. 

If  payment  in  full  is  made  at  date  of  purchase,  twenty  per 
cent  deduction  is  allowed  from  the  long  or  Ten  years'  credit 
price. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  and  promptly  and  cheerfully 
answered. 
Apply  to,  or  address  with  stamp, 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 
Land  Commissioner  E.  &  M.  It.  R.  Co., 
Burlington,  Iowa, or  at  Plattsnioutu,IVebrasfea. 

MISSOURI  LA1VDS    FOR    SALE, 

On  2  or  10  Years*  Credit. 

Missouri  Lands  arc  very  fertile  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Union. 

North  Missouri  contains  about  16.000,000  acres  as  desirable 
as  any  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Through  this  Garden  of 
Missouri  the  Hannibal  »£  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and 
all  its  lands  lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The 
climate,  so  temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil  so 
capable  of  producing  almost  evervkind  of  vegetation,  invite 
emigrants  to  settle  on  our  Prairies.  Circulars,  giving  full 
and  valuable  particulars  arc  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to 
go  themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  their  friends  to  go 
also. 

A  Section:i I  Map  showing  exact  location  of  all  our  Rail- 
road lands  is  sold  at  thirtv  ceDts. 

Address  LAND  COMMISSIONER, 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  K.  R.  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

SUBURBAN  HOUSE  FOR  SALE.  —  Half  a  mile 
^  from  city  limits,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Beautiful  location. 
Six  Acres.  >Tew  House  and  Stable.  Living  spring;  clear 
running  brook ;  Apple  Trees,  Grape-vines,  &c.  Price,  $3,500. 
Real  Estate  constantly  rising. 
Address  F.  N.  CHASE, 

Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA   LAND  WARRANTS 

For  Sale.— Covering  100,000  acres,  near  Railroads  and 
the  Sulphur  Springs.  A  limited  portion  will  be  sold  very 
low.  Tliev  are  receivable  at  par  in  purchase  of  land,  timber 
or  minerals,  are  entitled  to  dividends  and  transferable  at 
pleasure.  They  offer  an  investment  without  risk,  with  an 
unusual  margin  for  profit.  AVrite  for  pamphlets  to  Gen'l 
SAMUEL  P.  HEINTZELMAN.  Trnstee.  H9  Broadwav, 
New  York,  or  to  Gen'l  H.  HACPT,  No.  119  North  13th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

ALL  "SV ANTING  FARMS.— 9,000  acres,  cood 
soil,  mild  climate.  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  "Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.    Thousands  arc  settling.    Address 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Yineland,  N.  J. 

Farms — Lands— Lots  in  Kansas. 

At  positive  bargains,  by  J.  H.  TALBOTT  «&  CO., 

Real  Estate  Agents,  Atchison,  Kansas.    Send  for  our  De- 
scriptive List,  free.    Say  where  yon  saw  tins. 

OANOKE  RIVER   LANDS.— Descriptive  list 
free.    Address  GEO.  A  ENT>LY  &  CO., 

date  of  Pennsylvania,!  ChrUtiansvillc,  \  a, 

IVc  are  to-clav,  March  13,  selling  the 
»»  $1,000  Land  Grant  Bonds  of  tlie  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  for  87*5  earn.  These  Bonds 
amount  in  all  to  $10,000,000,  and  arc  a  first  mortgage  on  about 
12,000,000  acres  of  Hnd.  They  pay  seven  (7)  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  run  twenty  (20)  years. 

These  Bond?  are  received  by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  II.  Co. 
for  their  face  and  accrued  interest  In  pavment  of  their 
lands.  DE  II A  VEX  &  BRO., 

40  South  3d  St.,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 

The  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

A  complete  guide  In  purchasing  and  selecting  fowls  for 
breeding  or  exhibition.  Every  one  with  a  yard  of  choice 
fowls  should  own  it.    Price  SO  cts.  by  mail. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  V. 


PRIZE 

Attorney  Cattle  from  Imported  Stock. 

Milch  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Calves,  for  sale  low. 
Eggs  from   Prize  Imported    Poultry. 

Dark  Brahmas.  §G  per  doz.;  Partridge  Cochins,  S3;  Grey 
Dorkings,  §3;  Aylesbury  Ducts,  *o;  Fine  Dark  Brahma 
Cocks,  $<i  each.    Buy 

The  Standard  of  Excellence. 
Contains  full  descriptions,  and  is  a  complete  guide  to  pur* 
chasers  and  breeders  of  Poultry.    Price,  50  cts. 

Norway  Oats $2.50  per  bnshel. 

Climax"  Potato G.C0  per  barrel. 

Bresee's  Proline  Potato 6.00    •' 

Vandervere's  Seedling 4.00    "       '* 

All  sales  guaranteed  as  represented.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
cular. J.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  X.  Y. 

Improved  Stock. 

Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Choice  Fowls.  Shipped  with 
safety  to  anv  part  of  theUuitedStatesand  Canada.  Send  for 
circulars.    Address  H.  F.  ST O  WELL,  Wiliiamsport,  Pa. 

OR   6RADE    AYRSHIRE    11EIF- 

ERS  address  A.  M.  TREDWELL, 

Madison,  N.  J. 

ShortEiorii  BSull, 

Duke  of  Antrim,  Calved  May  19, 1S68,  Grandson  of  Sixth 
Duke  of  Thorndalc,  (see  9th  Volume  Am.  Herd  Book),  for 
sale  low,  on  account  of  overstock. 

D.  H.  GOODELL,  Antrim,  X.  H. 

A    RARE    CHANCE    FOR    FARMERS. 

Thorough-bred  Cashmere  Angora  live 

GOATS. 

Hair,  undistingnishable  from  flue  silk;  12  inches  long. 
Imported  by  contract  by  a  native  of  Angora,  (§.  $125  each. 
For  view  of  samples  and" further  particulars,  applv  to 

A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Xo.  Si6  West  27th  St.,  New  York. 

PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.— 
Southdown  Sheep,  Poultrv,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  &c, 
bred  and  shipped  by  J.  "W.  &  M.  IUWI3F,  Penningtonville, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  We  also  furnish  eggs  of  the 
various  breeds  of  Poultry.    Send  for  circular. 

REMIUM  CHESTER   WHITE  PIGS,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Fowls.    Bred  and  shipped  to  order.    Send 
for  circular  on  Breeding  and  Care.         THOS.  WOOD, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

PERSONS  wishing  to  purchase  Poland  and  big 
China  Pigs  for  exhibition  at  Agricultural  Fairs,  or  to 
improve  their  Stock,  should  send  for  description  and  price. 
Address  SAMUEL  DRAGOO,  Edinburgh,  Johnson  Co.,  Bid. 

Thorough-bred  Chester  White  Pig?,  Cotswold 
and  Southdown  Sheep  and  Lambs,  Aldernev  and  other 
Blooded  Calves,  Fancy  Poultrv  and  Eggs,  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  by  Xr,  GUILBEKT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


THE  BOAR  that 
took  the  First  Pre- 
mium for  the  best  in  his 
class  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  held  in  Toledo, 
(1S69),  was  an  Ohio  Im- 
proved Chester,  bred  by 
1,  B.  SILVER,  Salem, 
O.  Send  stamp  for  a 
description  of  tills  fa- 
mous breed  of  swine, 
and  a  great  variety  of 
other    Thorough  -  llred 


Animals  and  Fowls. 


r^^S^/^S&SS^ 


^affi&s*^ 


Italian  Bees. 

A  limited  number  of  Queers, 
and  Full  Coloxies  of  unques- 
tionable purity  and  beauty. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  List  to 

L.  L.  Langstroth  & 

Son,   Oxford,    Butler 
Co.,  Ohio. 


GLASS  HONEY  BOXES. 

Material  for  Glass  Honey  Boxes  that  will  sell  with  the 
houev  for  nearly  twice  the  "cost,  shipped  to  anv  part  of  the 
United  States.    Send  for  Circrilars.     Address 

J.  E.  HETHERIXGTOX,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  T. 

Of  all  descriptions  imported  to  order. 
Monthly  shipments  of  Jersey?.  Southdowns,  etc..  received 
from  Laurence  Parsons  Fowler.     Persona  desiring  to   re- 
ceive Circular  giving  full  particulars,  will  please  address 
WILLIAM  II.  T.  HUGHE-,  30  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
Sole  Agent  for  Laurence  Parsons  Fowler. 

Eggs  for  Efalcliiug. 

Light  Asiatic  Brahmas,  Imported  Stock,  pea-combed,  verv 
fine.  Cocks  weigh  12  lbs,  Eggs.$2  per  doz ;  4  doz.  $6.  Houdans, 
Dark  Brahmas,  Bull  Cochins.  CivveCamrs,  all  imported  from 
Cooper,  extra,  $5  per  doz.  White  Leghorn,  Golden  Sebright 
Bantam,  rose  comb,  imported,  $3  per  doz.  Aylesbury, 
Rouen,  and  Toulouse  Ducks,  all  imported  stock,  eggs,  $5  per 
doz.  The  Toulouse  are  the  largest  and  best  layers,  send  for 
Catalogue.  W.  5.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co., X\Y. 

GOLDEN  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS,  (1st  Pre- 
mium ST.  Y.  Exhibition,  Dee.,  1SG9.1  Kejra  $5  per  doz. 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg?,  $3,  Light  Brahmas,  from  1st 
Premium  Stock,  £4.  Fifty  cts.  extra  for  safety  package,  if 
desired.    Address  with  stamp, 

J.  CLARENCE  SIDELL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


EGGS. 

I  am  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  Eggs  from  very  choice 
imported  and  prize  birds  of  the  following  varieties: 

Per  Doz. 

La  Fleche,  imported  from  Fiance $G.C0 

Creve  Cceur,        "  "         "        g.O.) 

Houdans,  "  *'         "        GQn 

Dark  Brahmas,    "       and  Prize  Birds,  verv  choice 10. CO 

Light  Brahmas,  very  choice 4.00 

Black  Spanish,  pure 3.00 

Golden  Sebright  Bantams 3.00 

Very  carefully  packed. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Holliston,  Mass. 

Hondnn  Eggs  !  !  ! 

I  have  a  magnificent  lot  of  Houdans,  direct  descendants 
of  the  Celebrated  Trio,  that  took  First  Prize  at  Paris  Expo- 
sition, from  which  I  will  sell  eggs  at  $5  per  doz.,  delivered  to 
Express.  D.  H.  GOODELL,  Antrim,  X.  n. 

"The    Poultry    Bulletin." 

A  Monthly  Journal,  issued  bv  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society:  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  breeders  of  choice  poultry,  rabbits,  sons  birds,  animal 
pets  of  all  kinds,  and  Pisciculture.  Send  for  a  specimen, 
enclosing-  stamp— addressing 

**  THE  POULTRY  BULLETIN," 
Box  316,  P.  P.,  New  York. 

Poultry  Appliances, 

Incubators.— The  only  successful  machine  offered  for 
sale  in  America. 

Artificial  Mothers,  with  and  without  artificial  hear. 
Feeding  and  Drinking  Fountains,  Stone  XcstEgg-*,  &c.  &c. 

Pure  Bred  Poultry  and  ttggs. 

Creve  Crenrs,  Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Black  Span- 
ish.   Imported  stock. 
Address  with  stamp, 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Kyc.  N.  Y. 

ClTATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAK3L— Jamesbukg, 
*J  X.J.  '-Lord  Sefton,"  and  Chester  "White  Pigs  for  sale 
in  April.    Send  for  Circular  with  stamp. 

L.  H.   SHELDON".  Sup'r. 

SELECTED  POULTRY. 

JAS.  H.  PRY  &  CO.,  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  X.  Y.,  have  over  25  varieties  of  Poultry  selected 
by  Mr.  Fey,  from  the  most  noted  strains  in  Europe,  from 
which  they  are  now  readv  to  furnish  Eggs,  and  to  book  or- 
ders for  Chickens.    Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

A  few  Imported  Birds  for  sale. 

PRIZE   POULTRY. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  New  York  Ponltrv  Socierv's  First 
Premium  White  Lcehorns.  Also  verv  choice  Houdans,  Sil- 
ver-sp:mgled  Hamliurgs,  and  Rouen  Ducks.  For  particu- 
lars, address  frith  P.O.  stamp,  F    W.  MILKS, 

Box  439,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Hondas  and  Grey  Dorking  Fowls. 

Eggs  from  the  above  for  sale.  Houdan.  $.".00  per  doz. 
Grey  Dorking  (from  Wm.  C.  Cooper's  stock,  of  Limerick-, 
$3.00  per  doz.,  packed  in  double  box  and  delivered  to  Ex- 
press upon  receipt  of  price.    Address 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham,  "Weslchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOWLS.-A  GENTLEMAN  "WHO  HAS  AN 
overstock  of  first-class  Fowls,  raised  from  the  best  im- 
ported blood  and  premium  birds,  will  sell  the  same.  Also, 
e^gs  for  sale.  Address  Box  No.  13,  Greenville,  Post-office, 
New  Jersey. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.— A  limited  number 
from  ten  varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Fowls,  including  A. 
Osknmp's  famous  Derby  White  Games.  Send  stamp  lot  ch  - 
scriptive  circular.    G.  \Y.  FELTER,  Batavia,  Ohio. 

EGGS  from  1st  Premium  Trio  Buff  Cochins 
at  Columbian  Socictv  Show,  Dec,  1SG8 ;  also,  Fcniisvl- 
vania  Poultry  Exhibition.  Dec.  island  ISC9.  Also,  eggs  from 
16  other  kinds  of  Fowls.  Duel. s,  and  Turkeys.  Address  with 
stump,      C.  P.  XETTLETOX,  Box  530,  Birmingham,  Conn. 

EGGS  for  sale  from  Dark  Brahmas,  Light  Brah- 
mas, Buff  Cochins,  Black  Cochins,  White  Cochins,  and 
Golden  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburg*. 

I  also  expect  to  arrive  daily  an  Importation  of  SO  Fowls, 
"  including"  Partridge  Cochins,  Bull  Cochins.  Houdans,  nu  1 
Dark  Brahmas.  The  above  Fowls  are  all  choice  Birds,  and 
nearly  all  1st  Premium  Stock. 

JOHN  CLAPP,  Branchtown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,    from    first    Premium 
Brahma  fowls,  of  light  colored  variety.    Pea-comb,  nnre 

breeds.    $1.50  per  doz.       HENRY  VIM  ;  Mnrqu  ite,  wis. 

F^GGS.— Light  Brahma,  $1.50  per  doz. ;    Houdan, 
^  $3.    Oue  pair  Black  Cochin*  for  snle. 

B.  F.  HOLBROOK,  Box 36,  Natick,  Mass. 

Always  First  Prcmi um— Xcr^r  beaten. 

DARK    BRAHMAS,    BIFF    COCHINS. 

A  few  Eggfl  will  be  spared.  .IPS.  M.  WADE.  i'hr^Ulphi-i. 

ROUEN  and  CAYUGA  Ducks*  Eggs,  from  pure 
bred  ducks,  at  $t  and  $:l  per  doz  .  respectively 
W.  H.  VAX  BENSCHOTEN-,   New  Brunswick-,  X.J. 

GI'IDK  XO  ABTHORSISIP  tells 
what  to  write,  how  to  write,  preparation,  valne  and  dis- 
posal o(  Mss.,  editing,  proof-reading,  publishing,  copvrighis, 
&c.    50  CU. 

Self  Cure  of  STASGrenrxG,  giving  the  most  approved 
aud  successful  methods.    S3  cts. 

Puo\ograpitic  HAXD-BOOK.aself-instructorin  the  modern 
improved  and  siuipliticd  system.    23  cts. 

Art  of  Training  Animals,  improved  horse  and  colt 
breaking;  all  farm  and  '■  trick"  animals.  &e. 

Painter  and  Paper  Hanger's  Manual.  50  cts.  Watchmaker 
and  Jeweler's  Manual.  25.    Soapmaker's  Manual,  25. 

Hy  These  arc  all  of  established  reputation.  JESSE 
HAXET  &  CO..  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York, or  any  bookseller. 
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ESTABLISHED      186  1. 
T  H  E 

MAT  AHUM 

TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell   them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

tv  t    o  a.  k,  a-  o    r»  r?  i  c  e  s . 


Nil 


TEAS. 


We  are  now  receiving  several  Cargoes  of  the  finest  quality 
of 

EARLIEST    PICKINGS 

of  tlie 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 

ever  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  (some  just  arrived, 
and  others  oa  the  way).  They  have  been  selected  from  the 
growth  ot  Hie  best  Tea  Districts,  and  are.very  fresh  and  of 
the  choicest  flavor,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.   We  are 

MOW  FILLING  OUR  CLUB  ORDERS 

with  the  New  Crop  Teas. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
the  stock,  which  are  recommended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com- 
pany sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE   LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Wack),  70c...  80c,  90c,  best  $1  iR  a. 

MIXED   (Green  and  Black).  70c.  80c.,  90c,  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENGLISH    BREAKFAST    (Black),  S0c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  SOc,  90c,  $1.  $1.10.  best  -sl.:r»  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON   (Green),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.35  per 

pound. 
CNCOLOUKR  JAPAN,  90c,  SI,  $1.10.  best  $1.23  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.35,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 30c,  3nC.,80c.,95a, best  40e. per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  nt'  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  or  30o.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  s*ivri  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  CUhgrouild), 
30c„  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  g5c.F  SOc; 
53c,  best  "iic.  perlb. 


ca^uss   ORlDEIt. 

Bratdwood,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  14th,  1S69. 
To  the  Great  Ajiericax  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  .-—Business,  and  a  -want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather 
attending  to  onr  monthly  club,  whose  orders  1  sent  you 
regularly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many 
Indeed  have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members, 
that  I  should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— 
for,  as  some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what 
the  price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
yon  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you 
the  following: 

2  English  Breakfast. .  John  James at  1.20. . .  .2.40 

\y«  English  Breakfast  .Jas.  Reside at  1.20. ...1.S0 

2  "  English  Breakfast.  .John  K uncle at  1.20. ...2,40 

2  Uncolored  Japan. .  ,Wm,  Ross at  1 .00. . ,  .2.00 

1  Imperial    Win.  Ross at  1.25 1.25 

1  Young  Hyson Wra,  Ross at  1.25 1.25 

1  Oolong Fat.  McGerrity at  1.00.. ..1.00 

2  Imperial John   Larken at  1.25.... 2. 50 

1  Oolong Wm.  Duffle at  1.00.  ...1.00 

4  Young  Hvson Thos.  Conncrs at  1.25 5.00 

6  English  Breakfast.. Robert  Bail* at  1.20. ...7.20 

2  Uncolored  Japan... .John  James at  1.25 2.50 

3  English  Breakfast .  Geo.  Simpson .  at  1 .20, . .  .3.60 

2  Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.25  ...2.50 

1  Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.25.  ...1.25 

1  English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks at  1.20. ...1.20 

Address  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants'  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery  ;  and 
oblige        Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders, 


to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  or- 
ders we  will  forward  by  express,  "to  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  arc  small,  but  wc 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  lie  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re- 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third,  (be- 
sides the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
"  The  Great  American  Tea  Company.'''' 
BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imita- 
tions. We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  tise  of 
our  name. 
POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less.) 

j  Great  American  Tea  Company,  I 

Nos.  3  I    ami  33  VESEY-ST., 
j  Post-office  Box,   5,643,'  New  York  City.     . 


KNOX 

Fruit,  Farm  k  Nurseries, 


us 


GRAPES, 
Strawberries,   Raspberries,   Blackber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc. 


Our  Vines  and  Plants  are  in  great  demand,  and  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  because  they  are  grown  on  the  right  kind 
of  soil  with  the  greatest  care,  and  so  handled  as  to  insure 
their  well  doing. 

We  guarantee  our  prices  to  be  as  low  as  a  gextine  article 
of  the  same  quality  can  be  had  anywhere. 

More  failures  in  Small  Fruit  culture  arise  from  the  plant- 
ing of  inferior  stock,  because  it  is  low-priced,  than  from  any 
other  cause. 

Sec  our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue:  and 
PnrcE  List  for  spring  of  1S70,  for  which  send  10  cents. 

J.    KNOX, 

Box  153,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JUCUNDA— Our    No.   7®Q 


Strawberry, 


Tl 


is  greatly  the  most  valuable  variety  we  grow.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says  that  while  hundreds  of  bushels  ot  other 
kinds  were  being  thrown  into  tiie  Docks  in  that  (Sty,  our 
berries  ot  this  variety  were  selling  on  Broadway,  for  50  cts. 
per  quart,  after  a  carriage  of  400  miles. 

Plant  the  best  and  secure  the  genuine. 

We  offer  plants  this  season  as  follows: 

50  cts.  per  doz.;  $3  per  100 ;  $5  per  200,  by  mail.  $20  per 
1,000 ;  $50  per  $3,000 ;  $75  per  $.1,000  ;  $100  per  S,000. 

Onr  collection  of  Strawberries  includes  all  desirable  kinds, 
■which  we  offer  at  low  rates.    See  Price  List. 

J.    KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

'HE  WIDELY-KNOWN 

SCHREIBER  CORNETS 
AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
continue  to*  grow  in  popular 
favor.  Their  peculiarly  fine 
qualities  arc  easilv  discovered 
by  fair-minded  musicians— long 
use  serves  but  to  strengthen 
the  first  favorable  verdict. 
The  closest  tests  and  scrutiny 
precede  sales.  Each  set  bears 
its  own  commendation. 
Hands  are  often  encumbered 
with  some  of  the  numerous  in- 
ferior styles  which  are  vigor- 
ously "pushed"  on  the  market.  We  can  arrange  to  take 
Them,  when  in  fair  condition,  at  a  moderate  price,  in  ex- 
change for  a  set  of  onr  superb  instruments. 

TRY,  and  vou  will  bold  fast,  because  you  will  find  them 
GOOD.    Address 

SCHREIBER  CORNET  COMPANY, 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 
680  Broadway,  New  York. 


RBANK 


PLATFORM 


AND    COUNTER 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  Amea  FAIRBANKS'  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 

24G  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS.  BROWN  &  CO.,  US  Milk  St.,  Boston.  . 


LARGEST— BEST— CHEAPEST  ! 
MOORE'S    RURAL    NEW-YORKER 

THE  GREAT  TLLtfSTBATED 

RURAL,     LITERARY,     AND     FAMILY     WEEKLY, 


Moore's  Rural  Excels  in  Contents,  Size,  Style,  Illus- 
trations, &c.  Sixteen  Double-Quarto  Pages  of  Five  Col- 
umns Each.  Ably  Edited;  Beautifully  Illustrated;  Neatly 
Printed;  and  Adapted  to  both  Town  and  Country.  The 
Rural  is  profusely  and  splendidly  Illustrated— the  volume 
jnst  closed  containing  Over  Bight  Hundred  Engravings .' 

The  Rural  employs  the  Best  Talent,  and  is  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  Practical,  Scientific  and  Literary  Sub- 
jects. An  Exchange  truly  says  of  it  that  "The  Rural  is 
the  most  Elegantly  Printed,  Ably  Edited,  Widely  Circulated 
and  Heartly  "Welcomed  Paper,  as  a  wliole,  which  now  finds 
its  way  among  the  People." 

MOORE'S  RURAL  PAYS 

All  who  cultivate  Fruit*,  Flowers,  Vegetable's,  &c.,  even  on 
a  small  scale,  fin  City.  Village  or  Suburb,)  while  To  Farm- 
ers, Planters,  Horticulturists,  Stock  Breeders,  "Wool  Grow- 
ers, Dairymen,  Poultry  Fanciers,  &c,  it  is  INDISPENSA- 
BLE. In  the  FAMILY  it  is  highly  regarded,  its  Literary 
and  Miscellaneous  Departments  furnishing  CHOICE  AND 
ENTERTAINING  BEADING  FOR  ALL.  Remember  that 
it  is  not  a  ■monthly,  but  the  Largest,  Cheapest  ami 
Best  Illustrated  "Weekly  in  the  World  I 

Only  S3  a.  Year;  in  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  $2.50.  As  a 
new  Quarter  begins  with  April,  Now  is  the  Time  to 
Subscribe  and  Form  C'luS>s!  Very  liberal  induce- 
ments to  Local  Club  Agents — including  Oner  One  Hundred 
Valuable  Premiums,  ranging  in  mice  from  $4  to  $60u ! 
Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  Show-bills,  &c,  sent  free.  Drafts, 
Orders,  <&c,  at  our  risk. 

Address  D.  B.  T.  [MOORE, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

THORtftI«H-BRE»   PICWS. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  WHITES. 

For  SALic  singly  or  in  pairs  (not  nearly  related),  pigs 
reared  by  the  members  of  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.) 
Swine  Improvement  Association.  The  swine  reared  by 
members  of  this  Association  took  first  premiums  for  Boar, 
Breeding  Sow.  and  Litters  of  Pig x,  at.  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Fail-,  at  Portland.  Me.,  1869.  and  also  at  Wor 
cester  County  Agricultural  Fairs  for  IS67, 1S6S,  1SG9.  They 
likewise,  had  awarded  to  them  a  Siver  Medal  at  the  N.  H. 
State  Agricultural  Fair,  1S69.    Apply  to 

DR.  CALVIN  CUTTER,  Warren,  Mass., 

Agent  of  said  Association. 

H©RSF0RDrS~ SELF-RAISING   BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  Btscrrr. 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  It  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  hrend  may  therefore  he 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it.  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "rai&hff"  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  ■'  Horsiqrd's 
i?rea<i  Preparation."  WILSON,  I.OCKWOOB.  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  301  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

Snyder's  Carpet  Hooks 

'Are  the  best,  cheapest,  simplest,  most  convenient, 
durable,  and  Labor-saving  Carpet  Fasten- 
ever  invented;   enabling  you  to  put  down  or 
take  up  your  carpet  in  lO'niiitute*.    Try  tlicm 
once  and  vou  will  use  no  other.    Cheaper  than 
tacks.    For  sale  everywhere.     Dealers  supplied. 
JOSEPH  SINTON,  Ithaca.  N.  ~i  .,  Gen'l  Agent, 
.lust  the  thins  for  Canvassers,  Agents,  and  peddlers,  as 
people  will  have  them.    Sample  and  terms  for  stamp. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
o  Merchants.  No.  (is  Pearl-st.New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  jy  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  _gj 


AME 


FOR    TIIE 


Farm,    Grarden,    and     Household.. 

"A6KICULTUKE  IS  THE  S10ST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  ASI)   MOST  NOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MANV'-Wabhisotto.-. 


oramge  jif»!)  &  co.,  i  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.  j  $1.50  peb  amum,  iu  ae?aice. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    PB.0PHIETOKS.  \  "  <         SINGLE    IfUEEEE,    15    CENTS. 

Office,    245    BROADWAY.  )  Pnblished  also  in  Geruiau  at  $1.50  a  Year.  Ucopiesfor  $5;  10for$13;20ormore,  $leach. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  April,  1870,  by  Orange  Jodd  &   Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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NEW    YORK,    MAY,    1870. 


NEW   SERIES— No.  280. 


DEVON    CATTLE    FROM    THE 

The  above  engravings  are  portraits  of  animals 
owned  by  Hon.  E.  H  Hyde  of  Stafford,  Conn., 
and  were  taken  from  photographs.  The  cows 
were  in  full  milk  and  the  bull  in  fair  working 
order  only.  It  is  impossible  to  show  in  any 
engraving  the  beauty  of  this  breed  which  owes 
so  much  to  its  rich,  almost  cherry-red  color  and 
white  horns.  It  is  a  snug,  tightly  knit  race,  very 
different  from  any  other,  showing  no  indication 
of  intermixture  of  blood  in  its  origin — and  hence 
by  many  claimed,  with  good  reason  too,  to  be 
the  original  breed  of  Great  Britain.  Modern 
breeders   have  perhaps  introduced  a  dash  of 


HERD 


[COPTEIGI1T  SECUEED. 

OP    HON.    E.    H. 


HYDE. 


Shorthorn  blood  to  give  greater  aptitude  to  fat- 
ten and  earlier  maturity.  The  Devons  are  me- 
dium-sized cattle,  the  bulls  often  rather  low  in 
stature;  the  cows  of  fair  size  giving  14  to  20 
quarts  of  rich  milk,  valuable  for  both  butter  and 
cheese  making;  the  working  oxen,  both  pure 
Devons  and  grades,  are  among  the  very  best  in 
the  world,  for  everything  except  very  slow 
heavy  work.  They  are  spry,  intelligent,  handy 
and  trust  y,  fast  walkers,  and  we  have  known  them 
fair  trotters;  and  they  make,  when  fattened 
youngj  the  very  best  beef  of  our  markets. 
Devons  are  rather  slow  in  coming  to  lull  size 


-Drawn  and  Engraved  for  ihc  American  Agrtcutturist. 

and  maturity,  but  they  fatten  easily,  and  last 
in  full  vigor  as  cows  and  oxen  until  12  to  18 
years  old.  The  cows  are  docile  and  quiet,  and 
the  steers  easily  broken.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Devon  probably  combines  all  good  points  and 
valuable  qualities  to  a  degree  not  approached 
by  any  oilier  breed.  These  cattle  are  hardy 
at  the  South,  and  their  activity  adapts  them 
to  pick  up  a  fair  living  where  Shorthorns  or 
Ilerefords  would  starve.  It  is  not  very  unusual 
to  find  among  the  cows  deep  milkers,  giving 
over  20  quarts  of  milk,  and  in  quality  of  the 
milk  lakes  hignrank  next  to  that  of  the  Jerseys. 
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Contents  for  May,  1870. 

Apiary  in  May 7 170 

Barberry  as  a  Hedge  Plant 178 

Birds — The  American  Dipper Illustrated.. VIS 

Boys  and  Girls'  Columns.— Gninea  Pigs— Rambles  in 

China— "Pigtails  " — Answers    to    Problems  and 

>  i  Puzzles — Illustrated  Rebuses— The  Fairy  Marauders 

4  Illustrations .  .187-183 

Branding  Cattle Illustrated. .  ISO 

Crows  in  the  Corn  Field Illustrated.  .170 

Devon  Cattle Illustrated..  101 

Duties  on  Trees  and  Plants 170 

Entrance  Gates 5  Illustrations. .  182 

Experience  with  a  Willow  Hedge  1S4 

Farm  Work  for  May 102 

Field  Culture  of  Sage 179 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  May 104 

Flowers — The  Grassy  Calamus Illustrated..  184 

Flowers— The  Lungwort Illustrated.  .181 

Flowers— The  Vallotta Illustrated. .  1S4 

Fruit  Garden  in  May 103 

Fnrrowing  Corn  Marker Illustrated,  .176 

Grass  Pond  Cranberry  Bog - 17S 

Green-house  and  "Window  Plants  in  May 164 

Horse  Bot  and  Bot-fly 5  Illustrations. .  177 

Household  Department.  —  An  Aquarium  —  How  I 
,  bronght  Water  into  the  House  —  An  Unpatented 
I  Clothes-Horse — Gardeus,  Flowers,  and  Children,  by 
J  Faith  Rochester — A  Comforting  TJse  of  Flowers- 
Hints  on  Cooking,  etc 5  Illustrations.  .185-186 

Housekeeping  Conveniences 6  Illustrations.  .168 

How  much  Manure  to  a  Cow? 179 

Kitchen  Gardeu  in  May .. ,.163 

Large  Onions 173 

Laving  Out  a  Vineyard  or  Orchard 184 

Lettuce  Growing  in  New  York  City 182 

Market  Reports 105 

Ogden  Farm  Papers. — No.  5— Cost  of  Keeping  Stock — 

Draining — Summer  Fallowing 171-172 

Opium  Culture Illustrated.  .1S1 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  May 163 

Planting  Inrlian  Corn 2  Illustrations..  170 

Premiums 105 

Quadrupeds— Our  Gray  Rabbit Illustrated..  173 

Seeds  and  Seed  Sowing 17S 

Sill's  Hybrid  Melon 184 

Starting  a  Yellow  Locust  Plantation '.S3 

Sweet  Corn — Varieties  and  Culture 179 

Sweet  Potato  Culture 175 

Terraced  Propagating  Pot 2  Illustrations,  .1S3 

Tim  Bunker  on  Old  Hats— Old  Folks 172 

Trellises  for  Tomato  Plants 2  Illustrations .  .1S2 

Trap  for  Muskrats 17S 

Veal— The  Fatted  Calf 3  Illustrations.  .177 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  77—"  How  Crops 
Feed" — Available  Nitrogen  in  an  Acre — Cultivating 
Corn— Merino  and  Cotswold  Sheep  and  Lambs. 174-175 
Young  Evergreens  from  the  Woods 181 

INDEX  TO   "BASKET"   OR  SMALLER  ARTICLES. 

Ag'l  Colleges 170]How  to  Remit. 160 

Ashes  on  Wet  Land 10!)|Keepiug  Cabbages 169 

Bee  Queries 170;Killmg  a  Dog 169 

Best  Fowls 107  Letters  without  Names..  166 

Beet  Sugar 169  Mark  Twain 166 

Books  acknowledged 107|Minn.  Hort.  Soc 109 

Cal.  Pitcher-plant 107;Moles 169 

Carbolic  Soap 169  Naphtha  for  Bark-louse. .167 

Cement  for  Cellar lOGiOrchard  Queries 167 

Cement  for  Manure  Pit. .  166  Osiers 166 

Cheese-Factories  South  .169!Out-door  Whitewash 166 

Corn  Fodder 169]  Pamphlets  acknowl'd ....  167 

Crops  in  111 169  Pear  D'chess  deBordeauxl66 

Cyclopaedia,  Biblical 167  Peas  and!  Oats 169 


Earth-closets 10' 

Eumelan  Vines 166 

Every  Saturday 166 

Experimental  Farms 170 


Pleasant  Val.  Grape  Ass. 166 

Plow  Deep 166 

Prize  Butter  Essay 169 

Saddle  Galls 169 


"FarmingasaProfess'n"170Seth  Boyden,  Death  of.. 160 
Four-Acre  Farm 109  Slugs 166 


Fruit  for  North'n  Iowa.  .169 
Gladdeu's Tick  Killer.. .167 

Glory  Pea 169 

Grass  on  Hill-side 169 


Sour  Milk  for  Cows 169 

Spaving  Animals 169 

Stable  Manure 167 

Steaming  Food  forCattlel69 


Handy-book  of  Hnsb'ry..l66 (Suggestion  to  Farmers' 

Harris  on  the  Pig 160      Clubs 166 

Hay  and  Harvest  Mach's  .166  Snlpbur-cure 170 

Horse-tamer's  Secret 170  Sundry  Humbugs 166 

Howard  Co.  Ag'l  Ass 169  Tree  Seeds 167 

How  Oils  Explode 167 1  Valuable  Book,  Free ....  166 


Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  tonic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  fullindex 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  anil  volumes  for  thirteen  years  past,  beginning 
with  1857— that  is,  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  2S.  inclusive.  Any  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each, 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  thirteen 
years  will  be  supplied,   post-paid,  for  15  cents   each. 
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This  month  brings  active  work,  usually  over 
much,  and  as  every  man's  most  precious  property 
is  health,  this  should  not  be  wantonly  jeopardized. 
The  fact  is,  we  continually  risk  too  much  and  often 
suffer  for  it  most  terribly — as  is  the  experience  of 
almost  every  family  in  the  land.  The  laws  of  health 
in  both  man  and  animals  cannot  be  disregarded  or 
violated  without  a  penalty,  and  it  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  keep  one's  self,  one's  family, one's  labor- 
ers, and  one's  stock  in  good  health  than  it  is  to  re- 
cover health  if  lost.  Steady,  regular,  hard  work  is 
conducive  to  health,  but  it  must  be  sustained  by 
good  food  aud  shelter.  It  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter to  most  farmers  to  know  how,  and  to  economise 
the  labor  of  animals.  We  are  very  apt  to  tax  them 
severely  one  week  and  let  them  stand  still  another, 
aud  this  irregularity  and  its  accompanying  exposures 
often  cause  disease.  Turning  unused  horses  and 
oxen  to  pasture  is  a  remedy,  but  this  is  accompani- 
ed bjr  inconviences,  unless  the  animals  are  not  to  be 
used  at  all.  Grooming  is  a  partial  cure,  and  takes 
the  place  to  a  certain  degree  of  both  exercise  and 
fosd.  After  very  hard  work  for  some  weeks,  horses 
and  oxen  need  rest  and  time  to  recuperate.  Liberal 
feeding  is  essential,  but  no  severe  tax  upon  the 
system  can  be  compensated  for  by  food  alone.  Entire 
rest  is  equally  important.  This  should  not  be  con- 
tinuous, however,  but  it  should  be  given  like  the 
feed  at  regular  intervals  and  in  connection  with 
moderate  labor  or  exercise.  Mere  fat  gained  in  the 
stall  is  of  little  use  before  the  plow,  and  it  brings 
a  certain  delicacy  or  tendency  to  disease. 

Plan  for  a  crop  of  corn  for  cutting  and  feeding 
green  to  milch  cows  and  hogs  ;  for  roots,  mangels, 
carrots  and  parsnips  for  feed — the  last  two  to  be 
put  in  this  month ;  for  some  crops  to  be  sold  for 
cash  if  you  are  situated  so  that  this  is  possible. 
Some  crop  may  almost  always  be  raised  which  is 
nearly  as  good  as  money.  This  in  some  sections 
is  tobacco,  in  others  fruit,  in  others  broom-corn,  in 
others  flaxseed,  in  others  cotton,  in  others  castor- 
oil  beans,  etc.,  etc.  As  a  rule  we  think  some  such 
crop  is  as  advisable  as  it  is  usually  profitable,  if 
grown  understanding^  and  not  in  a  way,  or  so  large- 
ly, as  to  impoverish  the  farm.  Many  food  crops 
may  be  raised  on  the  same  principle,  i.  e.  not  for 
feeding  out  on  the  place,  but  for  immediate  sale. 


Hints  About  Work. 

Corn  Planting. — Our  great  cereal  demands  the  farm- 
er's care  early  and  late  this  month.  Manure  is  to 
be  hauled  upon  the  sward  and  plowed  in,  for  com  is 
the  best  breaking  up  crop  for  most  farmers.  With 
a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  plow  pretty  deep, 
especially  if  it  be  desirable  to  deepen  the  soil.  With 
deep  plowing  on  heavy  land  it  is  best  to  manure  in 
the  hill,  either  with  good  compost,  or  with  some 
commercial  fertilizer.  Corn  can  hardly  be  manured 
too  much,  as  it  draws  very  heavily  on  the  land. 
When  the  object  in  breaking  up  a  sward  is  to  get 
the  land  in  grass  again,  corn  should  not  be  put  on. 
Potatoes  will  abstract  much  less  of  value  to  the 
grain  and  grass  which  will  follow.  Select  a  variety 
sure  to  ripen,  getting  seed  from  the  North  if  yon  do 
not  use  that  of  your  own  selection.  Mark  out  with 
care,  after  giving  the  ground  a  thorough,  light  har- 
rowing to  kill  weeds,  in  case  the  ground  has  lain 
more  than  a  day  or  two  after  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing, and  plant  immediately.  Corn  ground  may  be 
plowed,  marked  and  planted  the  same  day.  It  is  not 
best  to  plant  too  early.  Seed  soaked  in  warm  water 
and  having  a  little  pine  tar  stirred  into  the  water, 
will  be  coated  with  the  tar.  If  rolled  in  plaster  it  is 
not  bad  to  handle  and  is  much  less  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  grubs,  blackbirds,  crows  or  squirrels. 

Broom-Corn. — Put  on  warm,  dry,  clean  land,  rich 
and  in  good  tilth.  If  this  is  very  free  from  weeds 
plant  early ;  either  in  hills  3  feet  apart,  accurately 
marked  each  way  or  in  drills  3  to  4  feet  apart. 
Ashes  and  plaster  is  a  good  application  in  the  hill 
or  drill.  Test  the  seed,  as,  unless  it  has  been  care- 
fully gathered  and  preserved,  it  will  not  grow.  The 
seed  may  be  long  in  coining  up,  and  is  always  long 
in  getting  established  and  rapidly  growing.  On 
weedy  land  it  should  be  planted  late  in  the  month. 

Tobacco. — Water  the  seed-beds  witli  liquid  manure, 
weed  carefully,  thin  if  necessary.  Work  over  and 
haul  out  manure  upon  the  field ;  plow  as  soon  as 
the  mauure  is  spread,  and  harrow  as  often  as  weeds 
start,  before  time  to  set  out  the  plants  (next  mouth). 

Potatoes. — We  have  little  to  add  to  the  hints  given 
in  April.  Garnet  Chili  aud  Gleason  are  prolific 
sorts  for  general  culture.  The  White  Peachblow 
is  both  very  good  and  moderately  productive.  The 
Climax,  Early  Mohawk,  and  Early  Rose  are  early, 
prolific  and  good;  Bresee's  Prolific  late  aud  very 
prolific.  These  are  among  the  promising  new  sorts. 

Peas  aud  Oats  for  fodder.— Plow  in  the  peas  lightly, 
and  harrow  in  the  oats.  The  crop  may  be  cut  and 
fed  green  before  corn— if  let  stand  until  ripe,  it 
may  be  thrashed  and  the  seeds  separated. 

Oats  ought  to  be  sowed  early  if  at  all — if  delayed 
in  sowing,  put  the  land  in  potatoes,  roots,  buck- 
wheat or  corn  sowed  in  drills  for  fodder. 

Orain  Fields  and  Grass  may  be  sometimes  weeded 
to  advantage  very  early  in  the  month.  Clover  and 
grass  seed  sown  upon  them,  and  they  may  be  top- 
dressed  with  plaster,  ashes,  superphosphate,   etc. 

Working  Stock. — The  farmer's  great  dependence 
this  month  upon  his  working  oxen  and  horses 
should  lead  to  their  having  extra  care,  shelter,  good 
feed,  and  grooming.  As  the  heat  of  the  season  in- 
creases, it  is  important  to  give  longer  resting  time 
at  noon,  especially  to  oxen.  Bathe  yoke  and  har- 
ness galls,  or  better,  wash  tender  spots,  and  if  pos- 
sible ease  the  pressure  upon  them  by  pads  or  other- 
wise to  prevent  galling.  Oats  with  barley,  or  corn- 
meal,  or  with  barley-meal  and  Indian  meal  mixed 
and  fed  upon  cut  hay,  is  good  feed  to  work  upon, 
and  a  great  deal  more  labor  will  be  done  bj'  well- 
fed  animals,  than  with  others.  Everybody  knows 
what  a  difference  it  makes  with  horses,  and  this  is 
quite  as  marked  with  oxen,  which  are  seldom  too  fat. 

Milch  Cows. — The  greatest  care  should  be  exercis- 
ed, that  the  milk  does  not  fall  off  before  cows  are 
turned  to  grass ;  the  employment  of  corn-meal, 
wheat  or  rye  bran,  cotton-seed  oil-meal  (if  the  seed 
was  well  hulled),  and  linseed  oil-meal,  is  to  be  ad- 
vised, if  the  supply  of  roots  has  not  held  out.  Bran 
may  be  fed  very  freely;  corn  meal  moderately  2  to 
6  quarts  a  day;  oil-meal  3  pints  to  3  quarts  a  day. 

Pool  Crops. — Sugar  Beets,  Mangel-wurzel  Beets, 
Parsnips,  and  Carrots  shoiild  be   sown  as  soon  ns 
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the  ground  is  prepared  and  is  warm  and  mellow. 
The  two  former  should  be  sowed  on  deep  rich  soil 
not  less  than  2  feet  apart  in  field  culture  and  30 
inches  to  3  feet  is  often  better,  as  the  same  amount 
of  labor  will  be  better  rewarded  than  if  the  rows 
were  nearer,  though  perhaps  the  crop  of  a  given 
piece  of  ground  might  not  be  so  large.  We  would 
never  sow  parsnips  with  less  than  20  inches  between 
the  rows,  nor  field  carrots  less  than  16.  Have  the 
ground  very  mellow,  well  marked  out  and  sow  with 
a  hand-drill,  as  in  garden  culture,  unless  the  crop 
is  on  a  more   extensive   scale  than  is   common. 

Cows. — Before  the  pastures  are  ready,  cows  are 
very  apt  to  fall  off  in  milk.  Eye  or  wheat  sown  for 
feed  will  be  fit  to  cut  this  month,  and  may  be  mow- 
ed as  soon  as  it  will  give  a  swath ;  a  small  quantity 
daily  will  be  of  great  benefit,  coloring  the  butter, 
and  increasing  the  flow  of  milk.  The  stools  will 
start  again  if  not  too  far  advanced  when  cut. 

Calves  reared  by  hand  must  be  watched,  lest  they 
become  either  constipated  or  loose  in  the  bowels. 
Skimmed  milk  may  be  thickened  with  scalded  In- 
dian meal  and  rye  flour,  linseed  oilcake,  or  wheat 
middlings.  The  quantity  of  the  mixed  meal  must 
be  small  at  first,  and  may  be  increased  until  the 
calves  are  turned  to  grass.  A  gill  of  linseed  meal 
with  half  a  pint  of  fine  corn-meal  or  a  little  more 
of  middlings  a  day  is  enough  for  a  good-sized  calf. 

Sheep  and  lambs. — We  are  advocates  of  early  shear- 
ing without  washing.  This  necessitates  giving 
the  sheep  shelter  from  cold  storms — and  this  should 
always  be  doue.  Wool  which  starts  when  there  is 
real  necessit}'  for  covering,  is  stronger  than  that 
beginiug  its  growth  in  hot  weather  and  often  when 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  skin  is  caused  by 'sun- 
scalding.  Besides,  early  shorn  sheep  are  well  pro- 
tected when  hot  weather  comes,  and  if  not  washed 
are  not  almost  prostrated  by  eolds  which  come  after 
this  great  exposure.  A  little  extra  grain  or  oil-meal 
tells  advantageously  after  shearing. 

Poultry. — Protect  young  of  all  kinds  both  from 
sun  and  rain— Turkeys  especially  need  shelter.  A 
simple  roof  4  feet  wide  ou  the  south  side  of  a  fence, 
raised  just  so  high  above  the  ground,  that  thero 
shall  be  a  shadow  of  a  foot  in  width  at  noon,  makes 
a  nice  warn]  place  for  hens  and  chickens.  Provide 
dusting  boxes  which  shall  contain  road  dust,  ashes 
and  sulphur.  The  dust-bath  affords  hens  and  tur- 
keys their  only  means  of   washing  themselves. 

Pumpkins. — If  the  corn  is  to  be  only  a  moderate 
crop  —  that  is  if  the  land  is  not  heavily  manured, 
and  a  good  sward  has  not  been  turned  under  be- 
sides, pumpkins  may  do  very  well  and  will  pay.  If  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  corn  is  expected,  they  are  likely 
to  be  so  shaded  as  not  to  do  well.  They  do  best 
when  placed  by  themselves  on  very  well  manured 
land.  Plant  in  hills  6  or  8  feet  apart.  The  Cheese 
Pumpkin  is  marketable  and  good,  the  common  yel- 
low best  for  cattle  and  hogs. 

Moods. — The  earlier  the  roads  can  be  worked  after 
settled  weather  the  better.  Where  practicable  the 
carriage  way  should  he  made  and  kept  hard  and 
smooth  by  top-dressings  of  sharp  gravel  packed 
hard.  Any  clay  coming  to  the  surface  between 
ruts  should  be  thrown  off,  and  gravel  or  broken 
stones  should  be  used  to  fill  holes  and  soft  places. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  employ  any  means  at 
hand  to  secure  a  hard  roadway.  Frequent  scraping 
and  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller,  obliterating  the 
old  wheel  tracks  will  in  time  make  a  good  road  of 
pretty  soft  materials,   provided  it  has   sunshine. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 
— ♦ — 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  this  month  that  the 
horticulturist  finds  but  little  time  for  reading,  and 
our  notes  must  be  brief;  April  and  May  lap  over  upon 
one  another  so  much,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
that  last  mouth's  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 


Orchard  sind  Nursery. 

Planting  is  to  be  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  con- 
sistent with  good  work.  Trees  may  be  kept  back 
by  heeling  them  in  and  shading  them. 

Crafting. — The   more  advanced    the   stock,   the 


greater  risk  there  is  of  injury  to  the  bark.  Several 
have  asked  for  a  recipe  for 

Crafting  Wax. — Take  four  parts  of  rosin  and  one 
part  each  of  beeswax  and  tallow  and  melt  together. 
If  too  hard,  add  more  tallow,  and  if  too  soft,  more 
rosin.  Lard  may  be  substituted  for  the  tallow  or 
raw  linseed  oil,  a  pint  being  used  in  the  place  of  a 
pound  of  tallow.  The  wax  is  poured  into  water 
when  melted,  and  gathered  in  the  hands  and  work- 
ed like  candy,  after  which  it  is  made  into  conven- 
ient rolls.  A  handy  way  to  use  it  is  to  tear  up  old 
cotton,  old  sheets  or  dresses,  into  strips  abont  2 
inches  wide.  Roll  them  up  and  put  them  into  the 
melted  wax,  and  let  them  remain  until  thoroughly 
saturated.  Remove,  and  let  them  drain.  This  can 
be  unrolled  and  torn  into  convenient  bits  as  wanted. 

Yotmg  Orchards  may  have  root  crops  between  the 
rows.  When  these  crops  are  hoed,  cut  up  the 
weeds  and  mellow  the  surface  around  the  trees. 
Corn  shades  the  trees  too  much  late  in  the  season, 
and  prevents  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Mulch. — Covering  the  surface  around  the  trees 
with  bog  hay,  coarse  manure,  or  other  available  lit- 
ter, will  help  the  trees  greatly  to  resist  the  drought. 

Nursery  Trees. — Budded  3toeks  need  to  have  all 
buds  removed,  except  the  inserted  one.  Rub  them 
off  as  soon  as  they  start. 

Seed-beds. — Success  in  raising  evergreen  and  most 
other  forest-trees  from  seed,  depends  upon  shading, 
proper  moisture,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A 
lattice  of  lath  makes  a  convenient  shade. 

Insects. — The  annual  fight  must  be  kept  up. 
Wherever  a  tent-caterpillar's  nest  is  to  be  seen, 
there  is  a  challenge  to  combat.  The  insect  will  get 
the  best  of  it  if  it  is  allowed  time.  Make  it  some- 
body's business  to  destroy  every  nest,  and  let  that 
somebody  be  yourself,  if  you  wish  it  done  faith- 
fully. Jarring  the  trees  and  catching  the  insects 
upon  a  sheet  or  other  convenient  receptacle,  is  the 
only  certain  mode  of  warfare  with  the  curcnlio  }'et 
known.  Begin  early  in  the  season,  and  early  in  the 
morning.  All  washes  and  "  invigorators  "  plague 
the  inventor  more    than    they  do   the  curculio. 


Fniit  *Jar«lc«. 

Strawberries. — It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood  that  strawberry  plants  must  have  a  sea- 
son's growth  before  they  will  bear.  Plants  are  best 
set  in  the  spring,  the  earlier  the  better,  unless  one 
strikes  layers  in  pots,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
set  at  any  time.  Where  the  beds  have  been  cover- 
ed with  straw,  this  is  parted  over  the  plants  and 
left  on  until  after  fruiting.  What  weeds  make 
their  way  through  the  straw  may  be  pulled.  Beds 
that  have  not  been  mulched  should  be  thoroughly 
hoed  over  and  a  mulch  put  on  before  the  fruit  at- 
tains much  6ize.  Liquid  manure  and  wash  from 
the  house  will  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Grape-vines. — Upon  you»g  vines  set  this  spring 
but  one  bud  should  be  allowed  to  grow.  Rub  out 
all  but  the  most  vigorous  one.  Two  buds  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  upon  vines  planted  last  year. 
Established  vines  will  push  buds  where  they  arc 
not  wanted;  rub  off  these,  and  save  pruning. 
When  the  young  shoots  are  large  enough  to  show 
the  little  clusters,  which  are  only  buds,  and  not,  as 
many  suppose,  grapes,  the  end  of  the  shoot  is 
pinched  oflf.  Some  pinch  at  the  leaf  above  the  last 
or  uppermost  bunch,  and  others  leave  two  or  even 
three  leaves.  This,  when  done  thus  early,  avoids 
the  check  which  is  given  to  the  vine  by  the  old 
method  of  summer  pruning  after  the  fruit  is  set. 
Layers  may  be  made  as  directed  last  month. 

Currants. — No  fruit  is  more  neglected  than  this, 
and  none  will  respond  more  readily  to  good  treat- 
ment. A  good  dressing  of  manure  and  mulching 
before  hot  weather  comes  on,  will  increase  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  Currant  worms,  so 
destructive  to  the  foliage  in  some  localities,  are 
best  treated  by  dusting  the  leaves  with  powdered 
white  hellebore. 

Insects. — Rose-bngs  often  destroy  the  blossoms  of 
the  grape-vine.  Wc  know  of  no  effective  remedy 
save  shaking  them  from  the  vine,  and  catching  and 
killing  them.     Hand-picking,  thoroughly  persisted 


in,  will  do  much  to  keep  in  check  other  insects  that 
prey  upon  the  vine. 

Blackben-ies  and  Raspberries  are  to  be  tied  to  stakes 
or  other  supports.  A  strong  wire  stretched  between 
posts  answers  well  in  garden  culture. 

Marketing. — Those  who  send  fruit  to  market 
should  decide  In  season  upon  the  kiud  of  baskets, 
crates,  or  other  packages  they  will  need,  and  pro- 
cure them  in  advance.  Have  them  distinctly  mark- 
ed. Berries  sent  from  Southern  to  Northern  mark- 
ets should  not  be  too  ripe  when  picked. 


Kitolicn   Gnrden. 

A  list  of  the  leading  varieties  as  well  as  some  of 
the  promising  novelties,  was  given  in  last  month's 
notes.  In  most  places  the  hardy  vegetables  for  the 
first  crop  were  sown  last  month. 

Succession  Crops  of  these  should  be  put  in  at  in- 
tervals if  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the  season  of 
peas,  salad  plants,  radishes,  etc. 

Asparagus  is  to  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
when  marketed  it  is  to  be  made  up  into  bunches  9 
inches  long  and  i  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  An  en- 
graving of  a  bunching  frame  was  given  last  May. 
Beds  only  two  years   set  should  be  cut   sparingly. 

Beans. — Plant  bush  sorts,  and  when  the  soil  is 
well  warmed,  Limas.  If  a  cold  rain  comes  on,  the 
Limas  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  ground.  If  Limas  have 
been  started  under  glass,  put  them  out  when  the 
weather  becomes  settled. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Run  a  weeding  hoe  of  some 
kind  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. As  soon  as  large  enough,  weed  and 
thin.  A  few  days'  neglect  will  often  be  of  great  in- 
jury to  carrots. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Freqnent  hoeing  is 
very  beneficial  to  these.  If  cut-worms  attack  the 
plants  they  must  be  dug  out.  Sow  seeds  for  later 
crops  in  open  ground  in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed. 

Celery. — Sow  seeds  in  a  well  prepared  seed-bed. 
They  are  slow  in  germinating. 

Corn. — Plant  as  soon  as  the  season  will  allow. 
See  list  of  varieties  on  page  179. 

Cucumbers. — If  there  are  cold-frames  or  hot-beds 
from  which  other  plants  have  been  removed,  they 
may  be  profitably  devoted  to  cucumbers.  Plants 
which  have  been  started  in-doors  or  under  glass, 
may  be  put  out  when  cold  nights  are  over;  they 
will  need  sheltering  for  a  while  at  night ;  two  boards 
nailed  together  roof-shape  will  answer.  Sow  seed 
in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough. 
Use  plenty  of  seed  to  allow  for  losses.  See  vine- 
shield  figured  last  month. 

Egg-Plants. — Nothing  is  gained  by  putting  these 
out  before  the  weather  has  become  warm  and  set- 
tled.    Give  them  a  rich  warm  spot. 

Herbs. — These  may  be  sown  in  a  seed-bed  and 
transplanted,  or  sown  where  they  are  to  grow  and 
thinned.  In  market  gardens  they  are  transplanted 
to  the  ground  from  which  early  cabbages,  etc.,  have 
been  taken.  Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet-Marjoram,  and 
Summer  Savory,  are  the  kinds  generally  grown. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
sow  seed  for  succession.     See  article  on  page  1S1. 

Martynia. — The  tender  pods  are  much  esteemed 
for  pickles.  Sow  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  trans- 
plant to  3  feet  apart  each  way. 

Melons. — Treat  the  same  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Seed  in  cold  localities  may  yet  be  sown. 
When  the  plants  are  up  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
rows  to  be  distinguished,  run  a  weeder  or  hoe 
through  them.  Weed  as  soon  as  the  rows  show 
that  it  is  needed.  A  moderate  dressing  of  salt  is 
beneficial.  Onions  from  sets  and  potato-onions 
are  to  be  kept  well  cultivated. 

larslcy. — Sow  in  soil  as  free  from  weeds  as  possi- 
ble, as  it  is  long  in  starting. 

Parsnips.  —  Hoc  and  weed  as  soon  as  large 
enough,   and   thin   to   about   10  inches. 

Potatoes. — Keep  the  weeds  under.  A  little  ashes 
and  plaster  at  hoeing  will  help  them. 

Peas. — Put  brush  to  tall  growing  sorts  after  hoe- 
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ing.  If  allowed  to  get  tall  enough  to  fall  over,  they 
do  not  climb  readily.     Sow  for  a  late  crop. 

Peppers. — Treat  the  same  as  Egg-Plant. 

Mhubarb. — Plants  set  this  spring  should  not  be 
gathered  from.  Pull— not  cut — the  leaves  from  old 
plants.     They  come  off  readily  with  a  sidewise  pull. 

Spinach. — Weed  aud  hoe  the  early  planted,  and 
60W  for  later.  For  summer  spinach,  sow  the  New 
Zealand  when  the  soil  is  warm,  and  the  Spinach 
Beet,  early.     Both  are  excellent. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — The  directions  for  field  culture 
on  page  175,  will  in  the  main  answer  for  the  garden. 
We  prefer  to  grow  them  on  well  manured  ridges. 
Set  the  plants  well  down  to  the  first  leaf,  and 
should  they  be  injured  by  frost,  they  will  start  anew. 
If  the  ridges  have  not  heen  freshly  made,  use  wa- 
ter in  the  boles  at  planting. 

Squashes. — Bush  kinds  started  under  glass  may 
be  set  out.  Sow  in  the  open  ground  when  warm 
enough.  Make  bills  for  bush  sorts  4  feet  eacli  way. 
For  Boston  Marrow,  8  feet,  and  for  Hubbard,  10 
feet.  Make  the  hills  rich,  and  for  the  running 
sorts  the  rest  of  the  soil  rich  also,  as  they  root  at 
the  joints  of  the  vine. 

■  Tomatoes. — Put  out  wheu  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
In  field  culture  the  vines  are  allowed  to  fall  down. 
In  the  garden  use  a  trellis.  One  is  figured  on 
page  183,   and  others  were  figured  last  year. 

Winter  Cherry,  also  called  Strawberry  Tomato, 
Allekengi,  and  Ground  Cherry,  is  a  relative  of  the 
Tomato,  with  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  small  cherry  and 
enveloped  in  a  loose  husk.  It  makes  excellent 
sweetmeats,  and  the  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many  to 
eat  raw.  Sow  early,  aud  transplant  the  same  as  to- 
matoes. The  vine  is  low,  and  does  not  need  a  trellis. 


Flower-Gardeu  :iu«l  3,:i  wvh. 

Lawns. — To  have  a  fine  close  turf,  it  is  essential 
that  the  ground  should  he  rich,  the  seed  thickly 
sowu,  and  the  grass  be  mown  frequently.  Weeds 
for  the  most  part  flourish  best  in  a  soil  too  poor  for 
the  grass  to  make  a  sufficiently  strong  growth  to 
crowd  them  out.  Frequent  mowing  not  only  keeps 
the  turf  thick,  hut  it  destroys  the  auuual  weeds. 
Good  haud  mowers  may  now  be  had  for  S35  aud 
§30.  It  is  best  to  mow  often  and  leave  the  cut 
grass  to  act  as  a  fertilizer.  Bone-dust  and  ashes 
are  excellent  as  a  top-dressiug. 

Margins  around  heds  or  along  walks  are  to  be 
kept  ueat  by  the  use  of  au  edging  knife,  which  is 
much  like  a  meat  ehoppiug-knife  with  a  long  han- 
dle. The  outline  of  beds  eau  he  preserved  by  driv- 
•  ing  down  wooden  pins  an  inch  square,  their  heads 
being  below  the  level  of  the  turf. 

Bedding  or  SWassing.—  Sufficient  was  said  upon  the 
use  of  bedding  plants  in  articles  in  February,  and 
March  on  pages  64  and  102.  We  repeat  our  caution 
not  to  put  out  tender  things,  such  as  Coleus,  Heli- 
otropes, etc.,  until  cold  storms  are  over. 

Annuals  inPibbon  Gardening. — Those  who  cannot 
afford  the  necessary  bedding  plants,  may  produce 
pleasing  effects  with  anuuals.  These  are  hest  sown 
in  a  seed-bed  and  transplanted  to  the  show-bed, 
taking  care  to  have  in  reserve,  plants  to  replace  any 
which  should  not  come  true  to  color.  No  annual 
is  more  useful  for  this  purpose  than  Drummond's 
Phlox,  which  can  he  had  from  pure  white  to  deep 
purple.  Where  different  species  are  used,  the 
bights  and  times  of  flowering  must  he  considered. 
These  are  given  in  the  Seed  Catalogues. 

Bulbs. — The  principal  bulbs  to  be  planted  in  spring 
are  Lilies,  Mexican  Tiger-flower,  Gladiolus,  Jaco- 
bean Lilies,  Amaryllis,  and  Tuberoses.  All  but  the 
Tuberoses  may  be  put  out  in  the  border;  they  should 
be  started  in  pots  in  a  warm  room  or  under  glass. 

Moses.  —Potted  plants  of  the  summer  blooming 
kinds  may  now  be  had,  and  may  be  turned  out 
without  checking  their  growth.  Use  tobacco  water 
for  plant  lice.  Where  there  are  but  few  plants, 
hand-picking  aud  shaking  the  plants  will  he  found 
the  hest  way  to  treat  the  rose-slug  and  rose-bug. 

Dahlias. — Put  the  roots  in  a  warm  place  to  start. 
A  box  of  earth  in  a  warm  room  or  a  vacant  hot-bed 
will  do.    In  lack  of  these,  slightly  cover  them  with 


earth  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  garden,  and  throw  a 
rug  or  other  cover  over  them  every  night. 

Evergreens  are    best    moved    this    month.     Suc- 
cess depends  upon  keeping  the  roots  from  drying. 


Greem-lioiise  and  Window  Plants. 

Window  plants  usually  go  out  of  doors  altogeth- 
er, but  it  is  less  the  custom  than  formerly  to  turn 
everything  out  of  the  green-house.  It  is  but  little 
more  trouble  to  properly  care  for  the  plants  in  the 
house  than  out  of  doors,  and  the  liability  to  injury 
is  much  less.  By  proper  shading  of  the  glass  and 
ventilation,  plauts  can  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Shelter. — Plants  out  of  doors  should  he  sheltered 
from  the  winds  and  in  part  from  the  sun.  Camel- 
lias especially  need  shade. 

Plunging — setting  the  pot  up  to  the  rim  in  soil — 
is  done  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent  watering 
and  for  ornamenting  the  border.  Put  coal  ashes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  which  the  plaut  is  set,  to 
prevent  worms  from  gaining  access  to  the  pot. 

Fuchsias  bloom  much  better  in  partial  shade  than 
in  the  sun.  In  this  country  they  do  poorly  as  bed- 
ding plauts.  Well-grown  specimens  make  a  tine 
show  upon  a  veranda  where  they  have  some  shade. 
-»— —  »c»- — - — — • 

Sew  Yorlt  Live-stock    Markets. — 

week  ending.        Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

March   21st 4,903  175  1,046  13,704  9,626    29,354 

do.         2Stli 6,711  333  1,264  20,134  13.219    41,461 

April        4tu 4,953  124  1,640  13,321  9,641    29,079 

(to.         llch 5,748  100  1.8S5  15,802  10,193    33,7SS 

Total  in  i  Weeks.... #2,325  532  5.835  63.021  42,579  134,282 

do.  forprev.iWeeksU.nS  519  3,162  100,807  55,111  1S3,901 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    Slteep.  Stcine. 

Average  per  Week 5,581  133  1,459       15,755  10,645 

do.  do.  last  Month 0,069  130  790       25,202  13.7S5 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. ...6.M  102  532       28,128  14,015 

Average  per  Week.lSW.     6,275  92  1,752       28,S36  15.34S 

do.       do.     do.    1868.      5,733  105  1,583       27,182  18.S09 

do.       do.     do.    1807.      5,544  64  1,320       22,154  20.605 

do.        do.     do.    1S60.     5,74S  94  1,200       20,000  13,000 

do.        do.     do.    1805.     5,255  118  1,500       10,091  11,023 

Total  in  1S69 320,280  4,827  91,083   1,499,50!)  798,199 

Total  in  1863 298,123  5,466  82,5711,413,479  978,051 

Total  in  1867 293.S32  3.309  69,911  1,174.154  1.102.043 

Total  in  I860. 298.880  4.SS5  62,120   1,0)0,000  672.000 

Total  in  1S65 270,271  6,161  77,991      836,733  573,190 

Total  in  ISO! 267,609  7,603  75,621      782,162  600,277 

Beef  Cattle.— There  has  heen  quite  a  variation  in 
the  weekly  supply  of  beef,  and  the  total  for  the  month 
is  nearly  2,000  less  than  for  the  previous  four  weeks. 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  prices  paid  for  the 
same  grades.  The  highest  figures  seldom  reached  more 
than  17f4c.  for  very  best  tops.  A  few  sold  early  in  April 
for  ISc.  per  lb.,  to  dress  60  lbs.  to  the  cwt,  but  these  were 
very  fat  and  large,  and  would  overrun  their  estimated 
weight  enough  to  bring  the  price  down  to  Yt%c.  per  lb. 
The  range  of  prices  has  not  been  so  great  as  for  the  few 
months  past,  and  the  quality  of  the  beef  averaged  a  little 
better.  As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  butchers  look  for 
what  they  call  '•plump1'  cattle,  not  large  and  fat,  hut 
such  as  will  cut  up  well  for  retail  trade;  such,  if  fat, 
will  sell  quickly  for  17c.  to  lT'Sc.  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  average  price,  and  fig- 
ures at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

M'ch  21.  ranged  12  @17c.     A  v.  15'ic.  Large  sales  14  @16 

do.  28th,  do.    12  ®17c      ao.VSiic.  do.      do.  14  ©16 

April  4th,  do.    13  @17c.      do.  15J<lc.  do.       do.   15  @16>.< 

do.  lltli,  do.    13  ®l1y.<z.  do.  15;-sc.  do.       do.  15  @16>< 

There  is  a  slight  advance  in  prices,  as  will  he  seen  by 

the  list Milcli   Cows.—  Calls  for  good  milkers 

are  still  plenty,  and  a  really  good  cow  soon  finds  a  buyer. 

Prices  have  not  changed  much  from  last  mouth.    The 

majority  of  the  commou  cows  sell  for  from  §60@$75,  still 

poorer  quality  for  less.    First-rate  milkers,  if  fresh  with 

their  calf,  sell  for  $SO®$90.  and  if  very  extta,  $100  will  he 

paid Calves  have  increased  somewhat  in  numbers 

and  more  come  in  alive.    Trade  is  quite  steady  and  prices 

good.     We  quote  ordinary  to  medium  calves  at  STjilOe. ; 

fair  to  good  at  10@llc,  and  of  very  extra,  11V£C.  per  lb., 

live  weight Sheep. — Receipts  have  been  very  plenty 

aud  quite  equal  to  demand.    We  do  not  notice  a  decline 

in  price,  but  a  tendency  to  hold  off  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

Many  flocks  are  kept  from  day  to  day  seeking  buyers, 

hut  hntchers  stand  firm,  feeling    confident   that   prices 

must  come  down  a  little.    A  large  proportion  of  sheep 

came  in  minus  their  wool,  and  they  sell  a  little  better 

sheared  than  with  the  wool  on.    Pelts  with  the  wool  on 

are  quoted  at  from  S1.757j>sV2.01  each,  aud  clipped  pelts 

sell  for  227^23  cents  each.    Prices  range  for  good  sheep, 

from  V^idAc. ;  Extras,  S'^SJJc.    Majority  of  sales  are 

from  G©7Hc.  per  P) Swine. — There  has  been  quite 

a  falling  olT  in  the  supply,  with  but  little  change  in  prices. 

Most  of  the  hogs  are  sold  dressed,  aud  we  quote  only 

prices  of  dressed  pork.    Very  heavy  and  fat  hogs  sell  at 

12c,  lighter  ones,  if  good,  at  12^f§tl2'4c     Prices  have 

been  pretty  constant  during  the  fonr  weeks  ending  April 

I  11th,  and  we  notice  hut  little  change  in  this  department- 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
April  14, 1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.     Wlieat.    Corn.  Bye.    Barley.    Oals. 

27  days  this  in'tli.  224,500  478,000  153.060  2,650  313,000  217  0f0 
22  days  last  m'th.193,500     228,500  118,000  1,000       87,000     189,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn,    Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

27  days  (//.is  m'th.210.000  1.485,000  897.000  18.500  321,000  659.0CO 
22days/as(m'tb.l99,000  1,251,000     806,000  21,000  288,000     734,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  tills  time  last  year. 
Receipts.        Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.      Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

27dayslS70 221,500     478,000  153,000      2.650  313,000      217.000 

26dayslS09 140,000    779,000  497,000      3.S00     30,500      101,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheal.    Com.      Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

27  days  1870...  .210,000  1,485,000  S97.000  1S.M0  321,000  fo9,OCO 
26dayslSG9.   ...201,000  1,157,000  1,203,000    74,000  144,000     994,500 

3.    .  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  April  14: 

Flour.    Wheat.      Corn.        Bye.   Barley.     Oats. 

1S70 391,329     2.330,354       87,593         6,709    5, SIS 

H09 252.219     2,114.724     7X8.27S       34.934 

1S0S 205,245       815,889  2,393,946      148,822    24,107 

-1 .  Stock  of  g-rain  in  store  at  Neiv  York  : 

Wlieat,      Corn,     Bite,  Barley,     Oafs,  Mull, 

1870.                 bush.       bush,     biish.    bush.  bush.  bush. 

April  11 1345.1S0      2S5,9I6    23,249  187.112      756,811  99,983 

March  7 2.509.003      481.170     39.0S9  27S,!05  1,105.194  97.139 

Feb.  11 2,902,658       531,003    62,112  322,425  1.199,672  36,214 

Jan.  12 4,423.028       591,903    38,2S9     34,900  1,310,935  85,405 

1869 

Uec.ll 3,810,563      833.909     50.043  285,906  1,380.594  77,097 

Nov.  10 .1,010,030       693,085    31,700    3I.5S4       2S1.581  66,782 

Oct.  11 978,272      445,06S    34,407      5,918      120,950  67.C94 

Sept.  6 745.121      127,730    56,0St       1S5.920  134  870 

Aug.  9 634,202      253,155    75,797        301        50,219  105,458 

July  10 531.657      328,013    71.41S      2,966      259  9S5  97177 

June  7 637,877       SS5.241  107.546         883      555.993  1091716 

-May  11 1.056.048      394.155  107,502     17.6S4      613.166  77  677 

Apr.10 1.6S4.033  1,080,709  105,003     48.281  1,178,710  66.664 

March  12 1,990,416  1,301,167  211.8S0    81,610  2,000,457  50,095 

Gold  has  fluctuated  less  violently.    It  has  been  again 

npto  111? J,  but  it  closes  at  112?J Breadstuffs  have 

been  fairly  active.  The  export  demand  has  been  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  chiefly  for  low  grades  of  Flour  and  Spring 
and  Amber  Winter  Wheat,  at,  however,  easier  prices 
and  more  liberal  offerings.  The  home  trade  inquiry  has 
been  moderate.  Corn,  Bye,  and  Oats,  have  been  scarce, 
and  quoted  higher.  Barley  has  been  pleuty  aud  de- 
pressed  Provisions  have    been  in    more    request, 

prices  closing  in  favor  of  sellers Cotton  has  been 

more  sought  after,  and  with  a  reduced  supply  available, 

prices  have  advanced,  but  close  less  firmly  There 

has  been  a  moderate  movement  iu  Wool,  at  slightly  re- 
duced rates.  Holders  have  shown  more  eagerness  to  re- 
alize.   The  demand  has  heen  mainly  for  manufacturing 

purposes Hay  has  heen  quiet  aud  quoted  cheaper 

towards  the  close Hops  and  Tobacco  have  been  mod- 
erately dealt  in,  closing  steadily  at  our  quotations 

Grass   Seeds  have  heen  in  light  supply  aud  good  de- 
mand at  much  firmer  prices  than  quoted  last  month. 
Querent  Wholesale  Prices. 

March  14.       April  14. 

Price  of  Golo 11*3%  ~i.l'Z% 

FLOUR— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  45  ©  5  75  4  30  ©  5  45 
Super  to  Exrra  Southern....      585    @975       5  25    ©975 

Extra    Western 4  65    ©9  25       4  55    @  9  25 

Extra   Genesee 5  75    @  7  25       5  75    ©  1  25 

Superfine    Western 4  45    ©4  75       4  30    ©4  50 

Rye  Flour 4  30    ©5  50      3  90    @  5  00 

Coex-Meai. 4  25    ©490       4  30    ©5  25 

Wheat—  All  kinds  ofWhite.  1  35  @  1  65  1  27.K®  CO 
All  kinds  ol  Red  and  Amber.       95    @  1  33  95  "@  1  25 

Cork—  Yellow 97    ©  1  12       1  OS    ©  1  ]5 

Mixed 80    ©105  90    ©110 

Oats—  Western 52    ©      Gl  57    ©      68 

State  60    ©      my.       61    @      68 

Rye. 90    ©  1  05  95    ©  1  10 

Barley 80    %  \V>y.       70    ©110 

Hay— Bale  f>  100  ID 90    @  1  25  80    @  1  15 

Straw.    ?)  100  Tb 70    ©110  65    ©100 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ft  ID... .       21K©     22)^       2S?J@     24K 

Hops— Crop    ol"1809.  *  a> 10    ©      25  10    ©      25 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ^  lb.       75    ©     S5         SO   @     85 

Seed—  Clo  ver.  *  n>  12}<,@      13  14M©      145C 

Timothy,    i»  bushel 4  00    ©4  50       6  2".    ©6  75 

Flax,  %t  bushel 2  80    ©2  25       2  10    ©2  20 

Sugar— Brown.  %<  lb 8%@      11*         S    @      11J< 

Molasses,    Cuba.  i?gal 26    ©     45  20    @     45 

Coffee—  Rio.  (Cold,  in  bODd)         9K©      13  9^@     13X 

Tobacco.    Kentucky,  4ic..?<Ib.         7J£®      H  7    @      IZ'A 

Seed  Leaf.     ~4< » 10    @      65  8    ©      65 

Wool— Domestic    Fleece,^  ID.       44    @     70  42    ©     06 

Domestic,     pulled,  $  » 25    ©47  22    @      46 

California,    unwashed 17    ©      £3  15    ©      32 

Tallow,^   lb 9    @       9}4        9^©    ■   $% 

Oil-Cake—  V  Ion 40  00    ©44  00     35  00    ©39  00 

Pock— M  ess  ¥'  barrel 26  25    ©26  50     27  75    ©28  00 

Prime,  73    barrel 20  50    ©2100     80  50    ©2150 

Beef— P  lain  mess 8  00    ©14  00       8  00    ©14  00 

Lard,  in    trcs.  &  barrels, 3>  tt.       ]SK<S)      l5>i       14am     1GX 

Butter  —  Western.  ?  ID 18    ».      32  15'  rs,      28" 

State.   S   ID 25    ©      42  18    .         38 

CilBKSK    6    ©      Iby,         6    @      1GX 

Beans— Tj>    bushel 180    ©240"    120    ©240 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?)  bu.  95  ©  l  00  110  ©185 
Eggs— Fresh.  ?  dozen  ...  20  ©  27V  27  ©  29 
Poultcy  —Fowls  &  Chickens        18    ©      2-2  "       21    @      24 

Turkeys,     ifi  a  . .  20    ©      25  26    ©      29 

Geese,  1<  B> 16    ©      18  16    @      18 

Potatoes,  V  bbl 125    ©2  25       125    ©2  00 

New  Bermudas,  ~i>  bbl — -@      —       8  50    ©10  00 

Apples—?*    barrel 3  00    Gli  5  00       3  00    ©5  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?  bbl —   @     —  —    ©     — 

Turnips— v  bbl 125    ©  l  50      1  50    @  8  00 

Cabeac.es— V  100 6  CO    @  8  00       6  00    ©10  09 

Onions— r<  bbl 4  00    ©  5  00       4  50    ©  5  50 

Cranberries— 3R  bbl —   ©     —     16  00    ©22  00 

Broom-corn— <s> » 15   ©     17         11    @     15 
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[In  the  following  table  is  given  tlie  price  of  each  arti- 
cle, and  thenuniberof  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  rear.  For  fnll 
descriptions  of  the   articles  send  for  our   Special  Sheet.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,     »^S|I 
For  Volume  29-(iSTO>. 

Open    to   all— No   Competition.         C£ 

Oh  I 

No.       Names  of  Premium  Articles.  

1—Sliorthorn  Mull S500  00 

2— Shorthorn  Bull SWO  00' 

3— Shorthorn  Bull S700  00! 

5— Ayrshire  Bull $150  001 

6— Ayrshire  Bull S200  00 

7— Aider ney  Bull S200  00j 

8— Alderne'y  Bull S'OO  00; 

9— Alderne'y  Bull $100  00 

10—  Devon  Bull $100  001 

11— Devon  Bull *1">0  001 

13— Devon  Bull $200  00 

13-Cotswold  Bam $100  001 

14—  Cotsicold  Ram $200  00, 

13-Cotswold  Eire $100  00: 

16— Cotsmold  Ewe.... $150  001 

17— Southdown   Ram $100  00 

18— Southdown  Ram $150  00 

10—  Southdown  Ewe $75  On, 

30—  Southdown  Ewe $100  00 

31  —  Cheater   White  Bin $30  00 

23— Essex  Riff $50  00 

34 — Houdan  Fowls,  one  Pair $10  00 

35 —  Creve  Cozur  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  001 

20— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  pair $20  00 

<t7—Brahmas.  Litlht,one  Pair $15  00| 

2S— Gold  Laced  Sebright  Ilnnlarns.one  Pair  $15  00 
39— Bresee's  King  of  the  Ear  lies,  (2  lb.  parcel  00 
30— Xorway   Oats,  a  peck,  Ramsdell  d-  Co.)    $2  75 

31—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 
32— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 
S3— Garden  Seeds  &  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection) S2  00 

34 — Nursery    Stock  (any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

33— Set    of  Field  Croqnel $8  00 

3fi— Sewing  Machine  (Grovel'  dc  Baker) $55  00 

37— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) $63  00 

38— Sewing  Machine  t  Wilcox  it  Oibbs) $55  00 

39— Lamb  Knitting  Machine $60  00 

40—  Washing     Mo. hill'  motifs) $14  00 

41— Clothes    Wringer  (Best— Universal) $10  00 

42—  TeaSet    (Barfs  best  Silver  Plated) $50  00 

43—  Caster    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    rio.)...,$S0  00 

44—  Cake  Basket  (do.    do.). ...$12  00 

45— Recall}  inn  Butter  Cooler     (do.    do.) $S  00 

4fi— Ice  or    Water  Pitcher  (do.    do.).... $1S  00 

47—  One   Dozen  7'ea-spoons       (do.    do.)....  $6  00 

48— One   Dozen    Table-spoons     (do.    do.) $12  00 

49—  Out  Dozen  Table.  Forks  (do.  do.).... $12  00 
50— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  00 


Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 
required 
at  |  at 
$1.30|  $1. 


425  1250 

500  1 -no 
5S0  1700 
165  500 
210  I  650 


"111 

650 

HIKI 

•Kill 

365 

1050 

120 

350 

165 

.1(10 

do.).... $18  50 
do.).... $22  00 
do.).... $23  50 
do.)....  $5  00 
do.)....  $2  50 

(J.P.  Swain) $1  50 

(do.  do.)....  $2  00 
(do.  do.)....  $2  50 
(do.    do.)....  $2  00 


(do. 
(do. 
(do. 
(do. 
(do. 


51 — Knives  and  Fork 

53— Knives  and  Forks 

H'i—Kn  ires  and  Fork? 

54 — Carver  and  Fork 

55— Fluted  Steel 

50— Pocket  Knife 

57—  Pocket  Knife 

SS— Pocket  Knife 

59— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 

GO—Melndeon,   4-octare(G.A.PrinceivCo:s)§(J7  00 

61— Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.    do.) $112,00 

G3 — Piano,  Splendid  l.oct.(Stetnway<&Sons)$65to  00 
63— Colilrri  Piano   (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $450  00 

64— Stiver    Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) $40  00 

65— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  WaiciiiAm.Watch  Co.)  $100  on 

66— Breec h-  loading  Pocket  Rifle $16  00 

67—  Double.  Bbl.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Karris  <£  H.)SWW 
&S— Repealing   Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.)$75  00: 

G9—Tool    Chest  ( Patterson  Bros.) $14  50 

70—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

71'—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

72—  Gold  Pen,  Sit.Case.F.(WarrenitSpadoneo$i  5(M 

73—  Gold Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50. 
74— Ladles' Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 
75— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

76-Barometer  (Woodruffs  Mercurial) $10  00 

77—  Barometer    (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $15  00 

78— BllCkeye  Mowing  Machine.  No.  2.  .  $125  00 
79— Patent  Ci/linder  Plnwjli.  If.  Allen  <fc  Co.)$18  00 
SO— Collins  <(■  Co.'s  Cast  CastSleel  Phot.... $25  00 
81— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 

Si— Pump    and   Sprinkler  (Pac/e's) $5  00 

83— Family   Scales   (Fairbanks' cG  Co.) $14  00 

84—  Building     Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

85— Pocket    Lanterns.  One  Dozen $9  00 

80— New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)$S0  00 
87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 


88—  Any  Back  Volume  Aaricuiturist 
89— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 
90— Any  Three  do.      do.  do. 

91—Aiiy  Four    do.      do.  do. 

9%—Any  Five     do.       do.  do. 

—(Each   aild'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
93—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVIII. 
91— Any    Back  Volume  Aaricuiturist 
95 — Any    Tico  Back  Volumes      do. 
QCt—Any     Three  do.       do.  do. 

97— Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

OS— Any   Five       do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  add'lVol.al  sameratc) 
W— Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  /..  XX  VI  If. 
100— A  SIO    Library  (Your  Choice).. 


101- 

-A  SI  5 

Library 

do. 

102- 

-A  §30 

Library 

do. 

103- 

-.1  *-J5 

Library 

do. 

104- 

-A  830 

Library 

do. 

105- 

■A  S39 

Library 

do. 

100- 

-.1  840 

Library 

do. 

107- 

-.1815 

Library 

do. 

108- 

-.1  850 

library 

do. 

109- 

-.1  800 

Library 

do. 

110- 

-A  875 

Library 

do. 

111- 

-A  SlOO  Library 

do. 

.  -  $1  . 

aS  $3  50 

=  «  $5  25 
5  5  $7  00 

$22  75 

.  $2  50 

.3  $5  00 

2  =  $7  50 

5?-$io  oo 

3|$12  50 

$32  50 

«■  -$10  00 

=**  $15  on 
5  £$2n  on 
~g.$25  on 
5-5$3n  iw 
3.  $35  on 
eS$IO  00 
°~$I5  00 

~?$50  no 

S^s'in  no 
=  ».$75  on 

-3«100    00 
113— -1  'Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below) . 

iSTErinj  Premium  article  is  New  and  of  the  very  best 

manufacture.    No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boring 

any  article  in  our  Premium  List.    Tin  thirty-nine  Premiums, 

Nos.   29  to  33,  56    to  59,    70  to   74,  and   88  to 

112  inclusive,  will  each  lie  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 

by  mail  or  express  (at  tin-  rail-office  or  Repress  office  nearest 

recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Slates  or  Territories. 

—The  oilier  articles  mil  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 

leaving  the  manufactory  of eacli,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 
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Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

AsmrAi-  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  conies:  Fonr  to  nine  conies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  conies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


2      2222222222       2 

2   TWO    MONTHS   ». 

2      222222222     2       2 

The  two  months  of  May  and  June,  this  year,  are  im- 
portant ones,  in  several  respects.  The  winiry  weather  in 
March,  and  part  of  April,  has  crowded  Farm,  and  Gar- 
den, and  House  work  into  narrower  limits.  The  labor 
of  three  days  must  often  be  done  in  two  ;  but  if  plans 
are  all  well  laid,  implements  and  seeds  all  ready,  and  the 
physical  strength  of  both  human  and  animal  workers  be 
in  good  condition,  much  will  he  accomplished,  and  the 
autumn  results  will  be  cheering. 

ANOTHER.  THING,  that  will  PAY  WELL, 

can  be  done  during  these  two  months.  Our  Premium 
list  (previous  column)  will  be  open  to  all  until  June  30th. 
So  there  are  two  good  months,  or  52  week  days  and 
evenings,  in  which  our  friends  may  fill  up  their  lists 
already  begun,  and  start  and  fill  up  new  lists,  and  in  re- 
turn receive  most  valuable  articles,  free  of  cost.  Many  of 
our  largest  premiums  have,  in  past  years,  been  secured 
by  persons  who  did  not  begin  to  get  subscribers  until 
after  May  1st.  For  example,  a  lady  began  May  16,  and 
secured  a  $650  Steinway  Piano  before  June  30,  and  took 
care  of  her  child  in  the  meantime.  A  farmer,  not  having 
the  cash  to  buy  a  mower,  stirred  around  in  May  and  the 
forepart  of  June,  and  without  neglecting  his  farm  work, 
secured  a  premium  Buckeye  Mower  in  time  for  haying. 
He  got  the  subscribers  on  evenings  and  rainy  days — 
many  of  them  among  evening  loungers  at  the  stores. 

About  one  subsc?iber  a  day  (or  evening)  during  May  and 
June,  will  secure  you  premium  21,  or  24,  or  25,  or  36,  or 
3S,  or  43,  or  53,  or  64,  or  67,  or  69,  or  SO,  or  99,  or  105, 
etc., — abont  a  dollar  a  day !   Look  at  these  in  the  Table. 

About  one  subscriber  in  two  days  (or  evenings)  will  se- 
cure you  premium  26,  or  27,  or  2S,  or  34,  or  40,  or  40,  or 
51,  or  66,  or  77,  or  79,  or  S3,  or  9S,  or  101,  etc.  Look  at 
these  in  the  Table. 

About  one  subscriber  in  three  days  (or  evenings)  will  se- 
cure you  premium  14,  or  45,  or  47-S-9,  or  70,  or  76,  or  SI, 
or  S5,  or  92,  or  100,  etc.    Look  at  these  in  the  Table. 

About  one  subscriber  in  four  days  (or  evenings)  will 
secure  you  premium  31,  or  32,  or  54,  or  72,  or  73,  or  82,  or 
90,  etc.    Look  at  these  in  the  Tabic. 

Alt  subscribers  obtained,  give  you  about  $1  each  ;  for 
the  premiums  arc  all  valuable,  and  fully  worth  their  price. 

Every  reader  will  find  it  useful  toothers  as  well  as  to 
himself,  or  herself,  to  keep  this  journal  before  the  people, 
— every  now  and  then  getting  some  one  to  subscribe, 
who  will  himself  be  benefited,  and  a  good  premium  will 
reward  the  canvasser.  TRY  IT.  and  sec  what  can 
be  done  during  the  nest 

2      2222222222       2 

2   TWO    MONTHS   2 

2      2222222222       2 

C5T1  See  Special  Notes  in  next  column. 


SPECIAL.    NOTES. 

Head  and  carefully  Note  tlae  fol- 
lowing Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coming  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
Bat — (b)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 
four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list.... (d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (<r)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  are  called  for (f)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically,  as   they   are   very   costly (g)   Eemit    money 

iu  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premiums. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul- 
turist^ and  also  in  a  Special  Slaeet,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only : 

Nos.  56,  57,  58,  59— Pocket  Knives* 

—now  for  the  BOYS  and  GIRLS  I — These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too.  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J.  I*.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  56  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
haudle.  No.  5S  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau- 
tiful article,  with  fonr  blades  and  shell  handle. 

^'os.  88  to  9S.— Volumes  of  1lie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for: 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVTII.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Z\os.  94  to  99. — Hound  Volumes  of 

tlie  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  SS 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  stylo,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

>os.  IOO  to  111.— Good  Libraries. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Book*  lor 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  Tin-  per- 
son entitled  to  anyone  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded.  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  10 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  th->r 
Jieads  help  their  /uind*.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  t«  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50 acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  f^~  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural   Library  for  general  use. 

^Vo.  112. — General  Rook  Premium. 

Anyone  Bending  25  Or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  published  list  to  the  amount,  of  10  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at  $1  :  or  30  cents  for  each  name 
sent  at  $1.20  each  ;  or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  club*  of  25  or  more.  Tlie  bonis 
will  be  sent  by  man  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  for?n,  for  want  of  sjiace  elseivliere. 

Postage  13  Cents  a.  Tear  in  Ad- 
vance. —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  Remit :— Checks  on  New 
York.  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

I*ost-Offlce  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  nil  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

US  egistered  Letters,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1808,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Begistryfee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  Vie  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

CIul>scan  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  XXVIII 

(1869)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed bv  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

l.OOO  Eumelan  Vines.— Any  subscriber 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  may  order  of  us  one  or 
more  of  these  remarkable  grape-vines  before  the  15th 
inst.  at  the  1,000  price,  viz. :  No.  1  Vines,  $1  each ; 
Extra,  $1.75  each.  Post-paid  by  mail,  or  by  express,  the 
receiver  paying  express  charges. 

Letters  Without  Sanies  Signed. — 

It  is  useless  to  send  these ;  we  can  not  give  them  atten- 
tion. Here  are  a  lot  of  anonymous  inquiries  about  Kan- 
sas lands,  White  Wire,  sundry  Doctors,  various  imple- 
ments, Dealers,  etc.,  several  of  which  would  be  answered 
by  letter  if  we  knew  just  where  to  direct.  If  we  answered 
all  such  questions  in  the  paper,  it  would  contain  little 
else  ;  and  if  we  answered  all  by  letter,  we  could  do  little 
else.  Better  save  your  time,  paper,  and  postage,  than  to 
write  anything  whatever  without  giving  your  true  name 
and  address.  These  are  not  uublishcd  when  the  writer 
desires  them  withheld. 

TAUJABLE    BOOK-FREE  !— The 

Publishers  of  this  Journal  issue,  every  year,  two  Volumes, 
prepared  with  great  labor  and  care,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  finely  illustrated,  in 
neat  illuminated  covers.  These  volumes  should  be  in 
every  household.  They  also  contain  very  complete  Al- 
manacs, with  calendar  of  work  to  be  done  each  month,  on 
the  Farm,  in  the  Garden,  etc.  One  is  the  "  Agricul- 
tural Annual,"  and  the  other  the  6S  Horticul- 
tural Annual,99 — entirely  distinct  in  matter,  illus- 
trations, etc.  Each  volume  contains  152  12mo  pages. 
They  are  of  permanent  value,  and  every  one  should  have 
each  year's  issue.     There  are  now  Nos.  19  2,  3,  and  4, 

(for  1867,  1S6S,  1869,  and  1370,)  of  each   work To 

make  these  more  widely  known,  and  as  a  premium,  also, 
the  Publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  these  eight  vol- 
umes, post-paid,  to  any  person  who  will,  during  Mat  or 
Jpne,  forward  a  subscriber  for  the  current  volume  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (that  is,  for  1S70),  at  the  regular 
subscription  price  of  $1.50.  One  copy  of  any  volume  of 
the  Annuals  desired,  will  be  presented  for  each  subscriber 
thus  sent  between  May  1st  and  June  30.  (Such  names 
will  not,  of  course,  be  counted  in  lists  for  the  general 
premiums  described,  on  page  165.) 

Ouf-of>cloor  WliUc^rasJi. — Chas.  Sticr- 
Jin,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  asks  us  "  to  publish  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist  a  recipe  for  a 
good  whitewash  for  fences  and  out-buildings,  that  will 


not  be  washed  off  by  a  few  rain  showers.1' — Here  it  is. 
Take  good  quick-lime,  in  lumps,  slake  it  with  hot  water, 
and  while  slaking  add,  to  what  will  make  a  pailful,  a 
pound  of  tallow,  or  any  grease  free  from  dirt.  It  may  be 
rancid,  smoked,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  kitchen  use.  As 
soon  as  the  violent  slaking  is  over,  stir  thoroughly.  All 
the  water  should  be  added  before  the  slaking'ceases,  and 
the  mixture  should  be  very  complete.  This  forms  in  the 
whitewash  an  insoluble  lime  soap,  which,  if  the  white- 
wash is  diluted  with  cold  water,  often  separates  in  mi- 
nute clots.  If  the  mixture  be  well  made,  it  will  be  very 
smooth,  and  is  little  affected  by  rains. 

Man-is  on  the  Pig--— A.  slight  delay  oc- 
curred in  the  issuing  of  this  work,  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  author  to  furnish  the  final  pages,  on  account  of 
illness.  The  work  is  now  ready,  and  will  commend  it- 
self to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
swine,  as  well  as  in  breeding  and  rearing  them  in  the 
best  and  mosi  profitable  manner.  The  advertised  table 
of  contents  will  show  how  full  of  information  it  is. 

Every  Saturday.— Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
have  made  a  hit.  with  this  journal  in  its  new  form.  It 
gives  the  best  foreign  engravings,  and  excellent  selec- 
tions from  English  magazines,  at  a  very  popular  price. 
Admirers  of  Dickens— and  that  includes  almost  every- 
body—will  be  glad  to  kuow  that  he  has  begun  a  new 
story,  which  is  published  in  Every  Saturday  from  the 
author's  advanced  sheets. 

IVIarlc  Twain  has  been  engaged  to  edit  an 
agricultural  department  in  the  Galaxy  Magazine.  Mark 
is  a  humorist  by  profession,  but  we  doubt  if  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  anything  as  funny  as  the  reports  of  what 
is  done  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  earnest. 

The  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry, 

is  the  title  of  a  work  *>y  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
which  E.B.  Treat  &  Co.  announce  as  in  preparation,  and 
of  which  they  send  us  specimen  sheets.  In  accordance 
with  our  custom,  we  defer  any  extended  comments  until 
the  complete  work  is  received. 

Slaying;  and  Harvesting1  Machines. 

Mowers  and  Reapers,  Tedders,  and  Horse-rakes,  of  the 
best  kinds,  must  be  ordered  early,  in  order  to  be  reasona- 
bly sure  of  getting  much  use  out  of  them  this  year. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  disappointed  every  year,  and 
some,  strange  to  say,  year  after  year,  because  they  want 
the  best,  and  order  too  late. 

Pleasant  Valley  Cilrape  Growers' 
Association. — At  a  recent  election,  C.  D.  Champlin 
was  chosen  President,  and  H.  Gardener,  Secretary  of  this 
Association.  The  11th  Annual  Fair  will  be  held  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  T.,  Sept.  25th,  26th  and  27th. 

Cement    for    a    Manure    I*it. — H.    F. 

Goodbau,  Erie  Co..  Pa.,  asks— "Will  water-lime  answer 
for  laying  the  wall  of  a  manure  pit  ?  "  and  adds,  "  I  want 
to  make  a  cheap,  durable  cement,  that  will  not  spoil  by 
freezing."  —  Hydraulic  lime  occurs  in  market  in  two 
principal  forms — "Water-lime1'  and  "Cement."  The 
cement  is  ground,  aud  is  the  superior  article.  The  water- 
Hme,  however,  is  of  fair  quality,  answers  for  all  coarse 
purposes,  and  would,  we  think,  make  an  excelhsnt  mortar 
for  such  a  wall,  and  for  the  grouting  aud  cementing  of 
the  bottom.  If,  on  trial,  the  sample  is  found  to  make  a 
close,  firm  mortar,  none  other  need  be  used,  even  for  tho 
top,  which  will  be  exposed  to  freezing.  This  portion 
might  be  laid  in  cement.  Walls  laid  early  in  the  season 
will  not  be  injured  by  frost  if  the  surfaces  be  smooth. 

Pear  B>ncnesse  de   Bordeaux. — We 

have  before  spoken  of  the  excellence  of  this  winter 
pear.  Messrs.  Smith,  Clark  &  Powell,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  send  us  a  colored  plate,  which  is  a  very  good  repre- 
sentation of  this  large  and  fine  variety. 

Plovr  I>eep,  but  not  too  deep  at  one  time. 
F.  B.  Minch  is  right.  He  writes:  "I  sometimes  feel 
like  writing  after  reading  the  New  York  Farmers1  Club 
reports  about  shallow  culture.  I  have  a  little  over  100 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  my  motto  is,  'Plow  deep, 
and  manure  as  you  go.''  It  does  best,  for  me.  I  think 
that  the  teaching  of  the  shallow  culture  theory  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  error  in  the  community.'1 

Death  of  Seth  3Boyden„— Mr.  Seth 
Boyden  died  on  March  31st,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82,  in 
the  City  of  Newark.  Mr.  B.  was  the  pioneer  in  many  of 
those  branches  of  business  to  which  Newark  owes  a  large 
share  of  its  prosperity,  and  by  his  inventions,  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  wealth  of  others,  though  he  acquired 
little  himself.  It  is  on  account  of  his  labors  in  horticul- 
ture that  we  notice  his  demise.    He  was  particularly  suc- 


cessful in  raising  seedling  strawberries,  several  of  which 
maintain  a  rank  among  the  valuable  varieties.  The 
Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  and  Boyderfs  No.  30,  are 
among  Mr.  Boyden's  contributions  to  our  list  of  varieties. 

Croquet, — B.  Brown.  This  game  is  not 
patented.    A  particular  Btyle  may  be. 

A  Suggestion   to  Farmers'  Clubs. 

— "D.  R.,"  Beverly,  Mass.,  suggests  that  Farmers'  Clubs 
make  their  President  a  member  of  their  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.  This  would  connect  the  State  with  the 
local  organizations,  and  be  a  proper  acknowledgment  of 
services  which  are  not  often  requited. 

Cement  for   a   Cellar  Bottom.— We 

are  asked  what  kind  of  cement  should  be  used  for  a  cel- 
lar floor,  and  how  much  surface  will  be  covered  by  one 

barrel There  are  several  good  kinds  of  water  cement. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  builders  give  preference  to 
tho  "Rosedale."  If  tho  cellar  bottom  is  firm  and  level, 
especially  if  it  be  stony  or  gravelly,  the  cement  need  not 
be  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  if 
mixed  with  sharp  sand  or  screened  gravel ;  a  barrel 
will  cover  about  one  hundred  square  feet — what  the 
builders  call  a  "square.11  If  the  ground  is  soft,  and  a 
grouting  of  broken  stones  is  necessary,  it  takes  more. 
In  this  case,  the  floor  should  be  covered  with  stones  of 
the  size  of  an  egg,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  at  least, 
well  pounded  down  to  a  level  surface.  The  mortar  is 
spread  upon  this,  and  worked  down  into  the  grouting, 
and  when  set,  but  still  moist,  the  top  coat  is  applied. 

Slugs.— B.  Thornton,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  The 
specimens  are  common  garden  slugs.  Ducks  will  de- 
stroy them  in  large  numbers.  Lime-water,  or  dusting 
with  dry  lime,  may  be  used.  Another  plan  is  to  lay 
cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  on  the  ground ;  early  in  the 
morning  the  slugs  will  be  found  gathered  under  them. 

Osiers. — "  Subscriber."  Osiers  are  cut  "when 
vegetation  is  at  rest.  Machines  have  been  invented  for 
peeling  them,  which  the  makers  should  advertise.  For 
home  use  upon  the  farm,  there  is  no  necessity  for  peeling. 

Sundry  Humnsigs. — We  have  quite  an 
assortment  of  circulars,  etc.,  pufling  "electrical  appara- 
tus," and  various  "electrical"  appliances  for  curing  all 
sorts  of  diseases.  There  arc  a  few  cases  where  galvanic 
electricity,  properly  applied,  may  be  useful,  aud  these 
are  understood  and  used  by  all  skillful,  well  educated, 
regular  physicians.  But  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mass  of 
printed  stuff"— if  not  ten-tenths,— are  sheer  humbugs,  only 
useful  to  work  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people, 
aud  get  their  money.    Give  all  these  special  electrical 

doctors  a  wide  berth,  aud  save  your  money Beware 

of  all  associations,  professingto  cure  "  private  diseases,1' 
"errors of  j'outh,"  etc.  They  are  invariably  catch-pen- 
nies, or  catch-dollars,  each  run  by  one  scheming  man, 
who  does  a  pretty  safe  business,  because  his  fleeced 
victims  are  not  likely  to  expose  him.  Wc  have  had  many 
cases  reported  to  us,  where  these  fellows  have  drained 
the  last  hard-earned  or  borrowed  dolhir  they  could  get  from 
their  victims,  and  left  them  in  the  end  worse  off,  after 
having  their  hopes  excited  temporarily  by  the  use  of 
stimulants.  These  operators  are  chiefly  skillful  in  writ- 
ing plausible  letters,  when"  they  can  get  hold  of  victims 
asking,   or  desiring  aid.      Let  those  iiftllcted  apply  to 

some  known  and  reliable  physician  The  spurious 

money  operators  are  as  thick  as  "toads  after  a  shower." 
In  addition  to  the  many  before  referred  to,  we  have  before 
us  the  circulars  of  J.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Win.  Andrews,  C. 
L.  Wilson,  C.  J.  Crandell,  Daily  &  Co.  (multitudinous,  and 
ingenious),  Armstrong  &  Co.  (Daily  &  Co.  we  suppose); 
W.  M.  Martiue,  an  "attorney,"  who  sends  printed  circu- 
lars— but  the  record  is  long  enough.  Most  of  these  so-called 
firms  send  the  same  circnlars,names,  newspaper  slips,etcM 
and  the  variety  of  names  assumed  is  only  to  mislead  the 
Post-office  authorities— a  new  name  being  taken  as  soon 
as  the  old  ones  become  known,  and  their  letters  are 
stopped.  They  now,  as  a  blind,  generally  put  their 
names  and  address  on  a  separate  card,  or  write  them  in  a 

different  hand  on  the  back  of  their  documents As 

we  expected,  Messr§.  McKillop,  Sprague  &  Co.,  pro-i 
nouncc  the  "Grand  Presentation  Enterprise  "  of  H.  P. 

Jones,  noticed  by  us  last  month,     an  entire  fraud." 

The  "Metropolitan  Jeweler's  Association,"'  of  New 
York,  is  a  humbug,  and   the  statement   about  crown 

watches  sent  here  is  an  entire  falsehood No  sane  man 

will  trust  a  $5  bill  to  the  "Eureka  Gift  Company,"  of 
Saratoga  Springs.  Better  hold  up  a  hat,  and  wait  until  a 
"$40,000  hotel"  drops  into  it  from  the  moon To  sev- 
eral inquirers.  Music  Boxes,  playing  four  or  five  tunes, 
and  costing  $12  to  $15  each,  are  sold  by  some  regular 
dealers.  Those  advertised  by  circulars,  at  $1  to  $3 
each,  are  usually  swindles.  If  anything  is  returned  for 
the  money,  it  is  a  little  hand  or  reed  instrument,  to  be 
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blown  by  the  mouth,  and  worth  5  to  25  cents  each,  on 
which  you  can  play  as  many  tunes  as  you  know  how  to. 
Beware  of  Lands  at  40  cents  per  acre,  the  proprie- 
tor of  which  is  ashamed  of  his  own  name,  and  dodges 
behind  a  P.  O.  Bos.    The  "  C.  O.  D.  Deeds  "  will  be 

good  for  laud  in  the  moon,  but  not  on  this  planet 

We  hope  every  person  will  treat  Michelin  &  Co.  as  did 
the  P.  M.  at  a  Maryland  office,  viz.,  insist  on  having  the 
watches  in  hand  and  examined,  before  advancing  $2  or 
$1  as  an  "  assurance  of  sincerity."  Haven't  "  Michelin 
&  Co.,"  under  their  (his)  various  aliases,  got  "assurance 
money"  enough  to  quit  "business  5"....  Oroide  Watches. 
There  is  a  composition  of  metals,  cheaply  made,  much 
resembling  gold  in  appearance,  and  retaining  its  color 
(veil,  aud  we  have  seen  some  very  fair  watch  cases  made 
of  it.  But  we  have  also  seen  so  much  humbug  in  the 
same  line,  that  we  can  but  caution  our  readers  in  respect 
to  sending  money  to  unknown  parties  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  is  nonsense  to  assert  that  an  oroide-case 
watch  can  be  furnished  for  $15  or  $20,  equal  in  neatness, 
style,  aud  time,  to  a  gold  watch  costing  $150  or  $200.  The 
case  is  comparatively  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a 
$200  gold  watch— the  "works"  are  the  important  part. 
If  one  wishes  an  oroide  watch,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
kind,  the  only  safe  way  to  get  it  is  to  have  it  procured  by 
a  dealer  of  your  acquaintance,  or  send  to  a  well-known, 
reliable  firm  having  a  reputation  to  sustain,  and  desiring 
to  sustain  it.  There  are  ten  bogus  concerns  advertising 
watches  of  various  kinds,  especially  by  circulars,  to  one 

reliable  one If  you  come  to^New  York  look  out  for 

those  sleekly-dressed,  extra-polite  villains,  who  are  to  be 
met  with  at  any  time  on  Broadway  and  some  other  streets, 
and  who  will  offer  you  their  card  with  the  invitation  to 
"drop  into  their  place  just  to  look  at  some  fine  oroide 
watches,  jewelry,  plated-ware,  etc." 
The  "  envelope  game"  is  their  great 
hobby  just  now,  and  they  will  skin 
a  man  of  his  last  dollar  if  they  once  ^=C^ 
get  him  into  their  den.  Remember 
the  story  of  the  "  spider  and  the  fly," 
and  don't  "go  and  do  likewise.". .  .. 
A  lady  is  informed  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  collect  prizes  drawn  in 
lotteries— not  if  we  get  the  whole 
$10,000  as  commission.  She  had  bet- 
ter set  her  lawyers  to  look  after  those 
Kentucky  lotteries  that  won't  hand 
over  the  money  due  her.  It  must  have 
been  a  mistake  on  their  part,  or  they 
would  never  have  let  a  ticket  drawing 
so  large  an  amonnt  go  out  of  their 
own  hauds.    All  lotteries  are  swindles. 

A  subscriber  asks  about  "B.  F.  Williams,  Importer 

of  Watches,  etc.,  303  Broadway."  We  find  no  such  name 
as  "Watch  Importer"  in  the  City  Business  Directory, 
and  no  such  sign  at  the  door  or  stairway  of  303  Broad- 
way.—The   same  of   "A.  W.  Beecher,  678  Broadway." 

Recipes  for  vinegar,  honey,  cheap   oils,  etc.    Any 

person  sending  $5,  or  any  other  sum,  for  one  of  these  re- 
cipes, is  likely  to  lose  his  money,  and  time,  no  matter 
who  advertises  them  by  circular.  We  have  too  many  of 
these  circulars  from  various  parties,  to  describe  them  in 

detail— nearly  all  are  humbugs  ! Either  a  sore-head, or 

a  very  green  man  sends,  or  gets  a  letter  sent,  to  us  all  the 
way  from  Kansas,  asking  where  he  can  get  some  genuine 
counterfeit  money.  Others  have  tried  similar  tricks.  We 
hope  they  feel  better— to  the  amount  of  3  cents  postage 
and  cost  of  paper  and  envelopes.  We  get  4  to  6  cents  a 
pound  for  such  documents,  when  not  needed  for  after- 
reference Still  more  "Receivers"  for  Riverside  En- 
terprise. Elmore  &  Co.,  G04  Broadway,  claims  to  be  one. 
He  figures  close— wants  $3  for  taxes,  15  cents  for  paper 
and  postage— a  humbug,  just  as  is  every  other  so-called 
"  receiver,"  or  agent,  of  Riverside,  or  any  other  gift  en- 
terprise. Wm.  Badeau,  670  Broadway  is  just  like  Elmore, 
and  uses  the  same  letter-head,  except  the  name.  R.  Smith 
&  Co.,  No.  2  Amity  St.,  is  iii  the  same  business,  only  ho 
asks  but  $1.50  commission,  as5?.£percenton  a  $2G  watch. 
Mr.  Gaylor  will  need  to  follow  these  fellows  sharply. 
They  change    names  every   week  or   two,  apparently. 

"Recipe"  sellers  by  the  score  in  various  towns, 

from  Maine  to  Texas,  are  filching  people's  money.  Sam- 
bo, in  cholera  times,  said,  "  the  bes1  way  was  to  eat  nos- 
Bin  at  all,  and  dcu  you  no  expose  yourseff,"  and  that  is 

what  we  advise  in  regard  to  all  these  recipe  sellers 

"Dollar  watches,"  or  "  time  indicators,"  are  not  worth 
buying— not  by  any  means— even  if  the  Tribune  does  ad- 
vertise them To  a  lot  of  inquirers  :  The  doctors  you 

ask  about,  East  and  West,  are  humbugs,  and  so  is  every 
doctor  who  advertises  sure  cures  for  all  diseases.  We 
know  this  is  so,  and  have  said  it  a  great  many  times.  If 
you  don't  believe  us,  why  keep  on  asking  us  to  repeat  it  ? 
....  Iu  a  villainous  business  is  he  who  advertises  him- 
ficlf  as  Dr.  Seeley,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  P.  M.  should  stop 
his  IM.ters,  and  we  have  some  of  his  documents  which 

the  District  Attorney  of  thai  County  should  attend  to 

Several  more  cheap  sewing-machine  circulars  from  sundry 


quarters.  One  offers  a  fine  dress  with  three  $5  machines, 
He  hails  from  the  "  humbug  roost."    Let  them  all  alone, 

or  you  will  surely  regret  your  money  gone Those 

$2  pistols  or  revolvers  advertised  in  Michigan,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere,  are  a  swindle— the  money  goes,  but  no 

shooting-iron,  or  anything  else,  comes J.  S.  Colgate, 

of  the  "Eureka  Photograph  Co.,"  1  New  Chambers  St., 
New  York,  has  been  arrested  by  Mr.  Gaylor  for  sending 
vile  obscenitieB  through  the  mails,  and  is  now  in  jail 
awaiting  the  penalty  of  his  disgusting  offense. 

Orchard  Queries. — A  number  of  these 
must  be  answered  in  a  lump.  A  young  orchard  should 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  this  is  best  done  by  cultiva- 
ting hoed  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  melons,  and  root  crops 
generally,  all  to  be  well  manured.  When  the  orchard  is 
in  bearing,  it  is  best  not  to  cultivate  it.  Nor  is  it  best  to 
seed  it  down  to  carry  off  each  year  a  heavy  crop  of  hay 
and  expect  a  crop  of  fruit  besides.  Seed  the  ground  to 
clover  and  allow  the  pigs  to  pasture  on  it. 

€»laduen'<*  Tide  Killer.— Our  friend, 
Theodore  Gladden,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  has  improvised 
a  simple  apparatus,  which  proves  very  effectual  in  killing 
the  pests  that,  in  spring,  especially,  so  torment  the  sheep. 
He  took  a  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  can,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  have,  especially  if  it  is  filled  with  the 
non-explosive  oil),  cut  a  large  hole  in  the  top,  and  fitted 
a  cover  tightly.  On  one  side  of  the  can,  near  the  top,  a 
hole  five  inches  in  diameter  is  cut,  and  a  common  tunnel 
soldered  on  over  the  hole.  On  the  opposite  side,  near 
the  center,  a  half-inch  hole  is  cut,  in  which  a  tin  tube, 
four  inches  long,  is  inserted,  and  soldered  in  with  a  rim, 
to  hold  it  firmly.    On  the  same  side,  in  one  of  the  lower 


GLADDEN'S   TICK  KILLER. 

corners,  a  small  hole  is  cut  for  ventilation,  and  fitted  with 
a  stopper.  A  few  ashes  are  put  in  the  can,  and  then  an 
iron  dish,  or  pan,  with  live  coals  and  some  tobacco  leaves 
on  top.  When  the  can  is  well  filled  with  smoke,  bring 
the  nose  of  the  tunnel  just  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  wool, 
which  should  be  held  apart  a  little,  on  the  sheep, — if  too 
close  to  the  skin,  it  might  be  burned;  apply  a  bellows 
to  the  tube  on  the  opposite  side,  aud  blow  away.  A  few 
puffs  in  a  place  are  sufficient;  close  the  wool,  and  repeat 
in  another  place,  going  carefully  over  the  whole  body. 
When  the  operation  is  done,  nearly  or  quite  every  tick 
will  be  dead,  and  the  sheep,  if  they  could,  would  give 
you  thousauds  of  thanks. 

BSooUw    Acknowledged. 

The  Civil  War  in  America,  by  J.  W.  Draper,  M.  D. 
Vol.  3.    Harper  and  Brothers:  $3.50 per  volume. 

Self  Help,  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Conduct, 
and  Perseverance,  by  Samuel  Smiles.     Harper  &  Bros. 

The  Bazaar  Book  of  Decorum.  The  care  of  the  Person, 
Manners,  Etiquette,  aud  Ceremonials.    Harper  &  Bros. 

A  German  Course,  by  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  A.  M.  Harper 
&  Brothers :    $2. 

Senry  Cortland,  or  What  a  Farmer  Can  Do.  By  A.  J. 
Cline.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. :  Philadelphia. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Day*  at  Rugby*  by  an  Old  Boy. 
Harper  &  Brothers :  Paper,  50  cents.  This  is  a  capital 
book  for  boys,  by  Thomas  Hughes.  M.  P.,  and  we  arc 
glad  to  see  a  cheap  edition  of  it. 

The  Frencli  Echo,  or  Dialogues  to  Teach  French  Con- 
versation, by  Jas.  II.  Norman.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.:  $1.25. 

Pamphlet*    Acknowledged. 

Insects  of  Missouri.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  C. 
V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist. 

Small  Fruit  Instructor,  by  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  flnoly  illustrated  by  photographs. 

«osi  Fowls  for  Eg^s  and  for  the 
Table.— Alvin  Adkins,  Washington  Co.,  Ohio.  The 
French  breeds  of  fowls  arc  the  only  large,  quick  growing 
good  table  fowls  which  do  not  incline  to  sit.  Their  eggs 
are  large  and  numerous.  The  Crcvecoeur,  Houdan,  and 
La  Fleche  have  been  bred  for  several  years  in  this  coun- 


try, and  all  are  highly  commended.  They  are  not  yet 
plenty  enough  to  be  "cheap,"  good  trios  readily  selling 
for  §30  in  the  spring.  Leghorns  are  excellent  layers, 
are  hardy,  never  sit,  hut  though  good  to  eat,  are  not 
usually  classed  as  "table  fowls." 

"Earth«closets  and  Earth  Sew- 
ages'—This is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet,  by  Col. 
Waring,  on  this  very  important  subject.  The  whole 
community  is  rapidly  waking  up  to  the  realization  that 
the  dry  earth  system  is  a  success ;  that  it  has  a  wider  ap- 
plication and  scope  than  at  first  could  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  that  it  is  to  work  great  changes  in  some  of 
our  domestic  arrangements.  Our  readers  know  that  we 
have  long  been  advocates  of  earth-closets,  and  the  quick 
abolition  of  the  distressing  privy,  which,  outside  of  the 
reach  of  city  water-pipeB,  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
necessary  nuisance.  The  book  just  issued  is  one  full  of 
instruction.  Drawings  are  given  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
modes and  fixed  closets.  Systems  for  the  disposal  of 
chamber  and  kitchen  slop  water  are  detailed,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  dry  earth  system,  even  in  cities  and 
towns  where  water-works  exist,  is  discussed  and  de- 
monstrated. The  pamphlet  contains  104  pages,  Svo.  It 
is  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.    Price  50  cents. 

Stable  Manure.— J.  R.  Williams  asks  : 
"  Which  is  worth  the  most— Horse  manure  at  £1.50  per 
load,  or  bone-du6t  at  New  York  prices  ?"— The  former 
would  be  the  cheapest  at  twice,  if  not  at  thrice,  the  price. 

How  Oils  "Explode."— A.  S.  Canfield, 
(no  State),  writes,  that  he  uses  a  benzine  mixture  for 
burning,  and  says  that  it  cannot  be  exploded.  "  We  have 
burned  it  in  pipes,  in  bottles,  in  hollow  potatoes  and  have, 
thrown  it  on  the  stove." — The  expression  that  auo#is 
explosive  conveys  a  wrong  idea.  No  oil  will  explode  by 
either  of  the  means  above  mentioned.  An  oil  may  even 
extinguish  a  burning  match  when  thrust  into  it,  and  yet 
be  highly  dangerous  to  use  as  a  burning  fluid.  It  is  the 
vapor  of  these  oils  mixed  with  air  that  is  dangerous,  as 
far  as  explosion  is  concerned.  Where  a  partly  filled  lamp 
has  the  portion  above  the  oil  filled  with  a  mixture  of  va- 
por and  air,  it  may  explode.  When  a  lamp  is  filled  while 
lighted,  the  mixture  of  air  and  vapor  in  the  can  or  filler, 
explodes  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  flame ;  the 
oil  itself  does  not  really  explode,  though  it  does  serious 
injury  when  scattered  by  the  explosion.  When  Mr.  Con- 
field  says,  his  oil  will  not  explode  by  heating  it  or  burn- 
ing it,  as  above  stated,  we  can  believe  it— but  these  are 
not  the  conditions  uuder  which  such  oils  are  dangerous. 
We  repeat  that  it  is  positively  unsafe  to  use  oils  that  form 
an  inflammable  Vapor  at  a  temperature  lower  than  110 
degrees.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  the  country  to  sell 
them,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  science  and 
the  lamentable  teachings  of  experience  to  use  them. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Xlteolog-ic* 

al  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.— Prepared 
by  the  Rev.  John  M'Clintock,  DD.  and  James  Strong, 
DD.,  vol.  III.,  E.  F.  G.,N.  Y. ;  Harper  &  Bros.  This  im- 
portant work  has  now  reached  Us  third  volume  aud  will 
be  completed  in  three  or  four  more;  the  death  of  tho 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Clintock  will  not  oceasiou  delay  in  (he  appear- 
ance of  the  work,  as  the  matter  was  prepared  for  the  whole 
before  the  first  volume  was  put  in  type.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  know  something  of  the  thoroughness  of  tho 
labors  of  the  authors,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  as 
its  publishers  claim— superior  to  every  former  work  of 
the  kind  ever  issued  in  Europe  aud  America. 

Flowering;  of  the  California 
Pitelier  Plant.— The  specimen  of  the  Darliugtonia 
referred  to  in  March,  p.  101,  has  since  bloomed.  This 
is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  that  this  in- 
teresting plant  has  flowered  in  cultivation. 

Tree  Seeds.— "  G.  P.  R.,"  Pniuesvillc,  O. 
A  note  on  the  Larch  on  p.  21,  (Jan.)  gives  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  sowing  the  evergreen  seeds  you  men- 
tioned. The  Honey-Locust  seed  it  is  generally  best  to 
scald,  though  it  will  often  grow  without  this  preparation. 

Naplitlia  for  Bark  liOuse.- A  tree  in- 
fested with  tho  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse,  is  such  a  hope- 
less case,  that  we  have  publishe  1  some  desperate  remedies. 
Ethan  Adams,  Brecksville,  Ohio,  had  trees  thickly  cover- 
ed with  bark  louse  and  painted  them  from  "  stem  to  stcrn'l• 
with  naphtha."  "No  harm  came  of  it,  but  the  lice  wcro 
almost  exterminated.  The  proper  time  to  apply  it  is.  I 
think,  just  before  the  buds  start."  Please  understand, 
that  we  give  this  and  other  remedies  for  tho  trouble, 
as  thoyarc  scut  to  ue,  without  commending  them.  Thoso 
who  wiGh  to  experiment,  should  do  so  cautiously.  Wo 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  naphtha  or  any  other  application, 
will  kill  the  lice  and  not  injure  the  tree.  Fortunately  wa 
have  no  infested  trees  on  which  to  make  the  experiment. 
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Housekeeping    Conveniences— Plumbing. 

Our  previous  articles  on  convenient  houses,  nave  called 
out  many  inquiries,  especially  concerning  Tanks,  Boilers, 
Stationary  Wash-trays  (often  called  Stationary  Wash- 
tvds),  ".Vater-Backs,  etc.  Many  persons  living  remote 
from  cities  are  desirous  of  knowing  how  they  are  arranged. 

Wig.  1  gives  a  general  view  of  a  2^-story  honse  with 
the  main  apparatus  in  the  first  story.  This  is  more  fre- 
quently placed  in  the  basement,  in  which  case  we  can 
imagine  the  pipes  carried  up  into  another  story.  The 
tank,  r,  is  filled  from  the  roof,  or  by  the  pump.  The  cold 
water  pipe,  c,  conveys  the  cold  water  down  to  near  the 
bottom  of  the  water-tight  copper  boiler,  b,  and  forces  the 
hot  water  out  through  the  pipe  A,  entering  a  little  way 
into  the  top,  by  which  it  is  carried  up  to  the  sink  s,  in  the 
next  story,  to  the  stopcocks  in  the  wash-trays,  a,  a,  a, 
and  anywhere  else  throughout  the  house,  to  any  point 
not  higher  than  the  tank.    The  force  pnmp  drives  the 

I 


cold  water  into  the  trays,  if  the  stopcocks  be  open  ;  also, 
ou  closing  these,  it  is  forced  into  the  boiler,  and  np  into 
the  tank  when  desired.  The  pressure  from  the  tank 
keeps  this  cold  water  pipe  always  full  for  supplying  wash- 
stands  (s),  bath-tubs,  water-closets,  etc.  The  waste-pipe, 
wj,  carries  away  filthy  water  from,  the  trays,  from  the 

wash-stands,  s,  etc Fig".  2  shows  the  lower  part  of 

the  apparatus  in  a  plainer  form.    The  boiler,  &,  is  of  - 
strong  copper,  riveted — its  strength  proportioned  to  the 
pressure.    For  a  tank  in  2d  or  3d  story  we  nse  what  is 
called  "  Croton  Pressure  "  strength.    From  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  a  pipe  runs  through  the  chimney  back, 


not  shown  here,  to  a  tuaier-baclc,  w  £,  in  the  range,  r,  from 
which  another  pipe,  /),  runs  back  to  the  boiler  at  a  higher 
point.  This  water-back  is  a  strong  iron  box,  say  10  to  14 
inches  long,  G  to  10  inches  high,  and  about  2  inches  thick; 
and  it  takes  the  place  of  the  rear  fire  brick  in  the  fire 
chamber  of  the  range  or  cook-stove,  so  that  it  is  always 
in  direct  contact  with  the  fire,  and  being  always  full  of 
water  does  not  bum  out.  "With  the  smallest  amount  of 
fire  the  water  is  warmed,  rises  through  7d,  while  cold  water 
flows  in  through  c.  In  this  way  the  boiler  is  always  kept 
hot  as  long  as  there  is  any  fire.  The  boiler  holds  from 
30  to  60  gallons,  and  the  body  of  water  will  keep  warm 
long  after  the  fire  goes  out.  One  holding  35  to  45  gallons 
is  sufficient  for  a  medium  house ;  30  gallons  will  do  for  a 
small  honse.  The  hot-water  of  course  always  rises  to 
the  top,  and  is  drawn  off  through  the  pipe  h,  as  wanted. 
In  good  plumbing,  a  waste-pipe  leaves  the  lowest  point, 
with  a  stopcock,  o,  usually  closed,  so  as  to  draw  off  any 
sediment  that  may  collect  in  the  boiler  should  this  occur, 
or  the  water  get  foul,  or  it  be  desirable  to  empty  the 
whole  apparatus.  From  the  hot-water  pipe,  branches 
run  to  any  points  desired,  as  /is,  to  a  sink  in  the  kitchen  ; 
one  or  more  upwards,  with  side  branches  to  the  chani- 
hers.  This  also  extends  up  over  the  top  of  the  tank  (as 
in  fig.  3),  and  answers  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  boiler.  In 
hrisk  boiling  a  little  hot-water  will  sometimes  rise  over 
into  the  tank,  and  keep  it  from  freezing.  Another  branch 
runs  along  the  wall  with  a  stopcock  opening  into  each  of 


Fig.  3. 
the  wash-trays,  t,  t,  t.  The  pump  draws  the  water  through 
the  supply  pipe  s,  from  the  cistern,  reservoir,  or  well,  and 
forces  it  up  into  the  tank,  or  out  at  any  point  where  a 
stopcock  is  opened ;  iu  the  right  branch  a  cold  water 
stopcock  opens  into  each  of  the  trays.  A  valve  %  in  the 
horizontal  pipe  above  the  pump,  prevents  drawing  water 
from  the  tank  into  the  trays.  It  will  he  seen  that  by  this 
arrangement,  two  pipes  answer  to  carry  hot  and  cold  wa- 
ter vp  or  dozen.  The  waste-pipes,  w.  w,  w,  collect  and 
carry  the  water  out  through  the  wall  into  a  drain.  The, 
bend  in  this,  near  the  first  tray,  is  called  a  stench-trap — 
the  heud  always  keeping  full  of  water  so  that  no  odors 
can  pass  back  from  the  drain.  These  traps  should  always 
be  provided  with  abroad  screw  in  the  lowest  point  of  the 
bend,  for  removing  any  sand  or  other  obstruction  that 
may  chance  to  settle  there. — The  wash-trays  are  made  of 
strong  clear  pine  plank,  \\'2  or  !?.£  inches  in  thickness,  let 
into  each  other  at  the  joints,  and  these  well  smeared  with 
white-lead  ground  in  oil,  "before  putting  the  pieces  to- 
gether. The  case  is  divided  into  two  or  three  compart- 
ments as  desired.  The  back  and  end  pieces  are  perpen- 
dicular and  the  front  pieces  inclined  in  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  while  the  tub  is  19  or  20  inches  wide  at  the  top,  in- 
side measurement,  it  is  only  13  to  14  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom.  Perpendicular  depth  inside,  14  inches.  The  top 
front  edge  should  stand  about  33  inches  above  the  floor. 
The  length  of  the  trays  may  be  about  2  feet  each.  The 
bottom  board  is  a  little  inclined  to  the  left,  and  in  the 
lowest  rear  corner  of  each  tray  is  a  waste-pipe,  p,  with 
metallic  plug  attached  to  a  chain  from  near  the  top,  so 
that  it  cau  be  opened  readily.  Two  trays  are  convenient 
for  different  kinds  of  suds  or  clothes,  and  a  third  still 
more  so,  for  rinsing.  A  wringer  can  stand  npon  the  right 
end,  or  he  changed  to  the  division  hoards.  The  covers, 
if  neatly  fitted,  form  a  good  ironing  table  when  shut 
down.  It  will  be  readily  seen  how  great  a  convenience 
are  these  "  stationary  trays,"  and  how  much  tugging  and 
lifting  they  save.  Turning  a  stopcock  lets  in  hot-water 
as  desired.  Cold  water  is  pumped  directly  in,  or  may  be 
drawn  from  the  tank  if  the  supply  be  great  enough,  by 
omitting  the  valve  v;  and  by  lifting  the  plug,  the  wash 
water  runs  away.  "We  can  hardly  wonder  that  when 
servants  are  asked  to  go  to  a  honse,  the  first  question 
usually  is  ''Have  you  stationary  wash-tubs  r " 
which  implies  boiler,  etc.,  with  hot  -  water  for 
dishes  and  other  purposes  always 
ready  for  use.  This  apparatus  is  sup- 
posed to  he  in  a  separate  wash-room 
or  laundry.  The  whole  may  be  in  the 
Kitchen.  The  pump  may  stand  at  the 
edge  of  the  sink  with  a  cold  water 
spout  and  cock  near  the  air-chamber,  a. 
This  air-chamber  is  not  necessary,  but 
is  desirable  as  a  protection  to  the  pipe 
and  pump,  and  it  mahfc  the  pump- 
ing easier,  and  gives  a  steady  stream 

of  water. All  pipes  should  be  kept 

from  the  walls,  at  least  by  a  board,  and 
should  he  run  up  by  the  side  of  a  chimney,  or  through  a 
closet,  and  not  against  the  outer  wall.  It  is  better  also, 
when  practicable,  to  have  the  tank,  etc.,  on  the  warmest 
side  of  the  building.  Lead  pipes,  where  passing  through 
wood-work  should  fit  closely,  or  be  surrounded  with  ce- 
ment and  broken  glass,  otherwise  rats  in  attempting  to 
enlaige  a  passage  will  sometimes  cut  through  the  lead 
pipe.  For  size  and  weight  of  lead  pipe,  for  apparatus  of 
moderate  size,  see  "Plumbing  specifications,*'  on  page 
S9  (March  No).  For  the  great  utility  and  profit  of  such 
an  arrangement,  see  page  SS.  Size,  arrangement,  etc., 
may  be  varied  to  suit  taste,  means,  location  of  rooms,  etc. 

■;"'ii  Inl 


Fig*.  3  represents  the  Tank  in  some  upper  room,  with 
its  top  a  little  below  the  eaves-trough,  from  which  an  in- 
let pipe  is  shown.  The  dark  spot,  just  below  it,  indicates 
the  over-flow  pipe  running  down  to  "the  cistern.  The 
hot  and  cold  water-pipes  are  shown  coming  up  from  be- 
low. The  short  pipe  (with  stopcock  for  shutting  off  the 
water  if  ever  desired  for  repairs  or  otherwise,)  lets  the 
water  down  or  up.  The  extended  curved  part  above,  dis- 
charges water  pumped  up,  and  also  answers  as  a  "spring" 
in  the  pipe. — The  tank  is  made  with  lJ-^-inch  matched 
plank,  built  inside  a  scantling  or  wall-strip  frame,  and 
is  lined  with  sheet  lead,  well  soldered.  Two  of  the 
"plumber's  tacks"  are  indicated  on  one  side — that  is,  the 
lead  is  let  into  the  wood  at 
these  points,  the  indenture 
being  covered  with  solder 
to  protect  any  weakness 
from  the  beating  in  of  the 
lead.  These  "tacks"  pre-  | 
vent  the  lead  from  sagging 
down  at  the  sides,  as  it  will 
usually  do,  after  long  ex- 
posure to  alternate  heat  and 
cold.  In  building,  stronger 
studding,  and  closer  joists 
should  he  carried  up  under 
the  tank  to  support  the 
great  weight  of  water.  "With 
this  provision,  it  is  better 
to  make    the   tank    large, 

and  thus  save  pumping  in  dry  weather.  The  cost  is  hut 
a  little  greater  for  one  of  double  size.  Each  cubic  foot 
of  contents  holds  nearly  7  !4  gallons,  or  about  4  feet  to 
the  barrel;  4x6 feet,  3' £  feet  deep,  will  hold  about  650 
gallons,  or  21  "barrels.  In  a  house  not  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  we  made  an  aperture  through  the  side  from  the 
attic  floor  out  over  the  L  which  was  half  a  story  lower, 
and  set  the  middle  of  a  large  tank  over  the  heavy  beam, 
supporting  the  outer  end  upon  the  J_  roof,  and  covered 
the  outside  portion  over  the  roof  with  double  hoards, 
having  4  inches  of  shavings  between,  and  surrounded  the 
whole  with  a  tin  roof  extend- 
ing from  the  side  of  the  main 
house  over  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  L.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  well  for  several 
years. — It  is  on  the  south 
side,  and  has  never  frozen 
at  all.  It  holds  60  harrels. 
The  tank  should  always  be 
closely  covered,  and  have  a 
trap-door  in  the  cover  to  look 
into  the  tank.  The  water 
comes  in  from  the  upper  roof 
only,  and  when  full  the  sur- 
plus runs  through  a  spout 
Fig.  5.  on  to  the  L  roof  and  thence 

to  the  cistern.  The  tank  is  cleaned  of  any  sediment  once 
a  year  or  so.  Pipes  with  branches  extend  from  this  to  the 
boiler,  to  the  bath-room,  water-closet,  wash-sinks,  etc. 
A  stopcock  in  the  pipe  where  it  leaves  the  "bottom  of 
the  tank,  is  desirable,  both  to  cut  off  the  water  from  de- 
scending if  leakage  occur  below,  and  also  when  cleaning 
out  or  washing  the  tank  itself.  A  metallic  strainer  is 
put  over  the  head  of  the  discharge  pipe,  to  stop  any 
leaves  or  other  material  entering  from  the  tank,  to  clog  it. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  "Butler's  Sink,"  described  last 
month,  page  12S,  with  the  front  door  and  casing  below 
partly  removed  to  show  the  waste-pipe,  w,  from  which 
a  hranch  extends  to  the  strainer  placed  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  oval  sink,  to  prevent  its  overflowing,  if  the  stop- 
cocks should  by  chance  he  left  open.  A  chain  ping  in 
the  bottom  opens  directly  into  the  waste-pipe,  w. 

Fiff.  5  shows  sink,  etc.,  S—Ticw,  in  room  7,  fig.  4, 
page  SS  (March  number),  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
waste-pipes.  The  two  supply  pipes  are  seen  in  the  cor- 
ner. Thisjs,  of  course,  all  cased  in  neatly,  with  door  in 
front.  The  stopcocks  are  set  high  enough  nbove  the 
sink  to  admit  a  pail  under  them. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  bath-tub  and  water-closet  described 
last  month,  with  the  casing  removed  from  the  latter,  in 

front,  to  show  the  internal  arrangement p  is  the 

earthen-wai-e  basin,  having  a  metal  basin 
under  it,  which  is  turned  down  by  raising 
the  handle,  and  this  movement  also  lets 
cold  water  into  the  rim  of  the  porcelain, 
nearly  horizontally,  so  as  to  wash  it.  The 
large  4-inch  waste-pipe  below  has  a  stench- 
trap.  The  walnut  cover,  a,  and  seat,  6.  are 
both  on  hinges,  so  that  by  opening  both, 
the  wide  porcelain  bowl  answers  for  re- 
ceiving slops,  and  as  a  urinal.  The  hot 
and  cold  water  pipes  are  seen  in  the  corner, 
and  the  supply  stopcocks  at  h  and  c ;  the 
hell-pull  at  z  ;  the  bathing-tub  at  t,  neatly 
cased  in  with  panels.  The  French  pattern 
bathing-tub  is  now  generally  preferred — 
about  21  inches  deep,  23  inches  wide,  and 
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4  to  4J4  feet  long  at  the  top.— Bell  hanging,  ventilators, 
dumb-waiters,  cnrnices,  brackets,  etc.,  etc.,  are  neces- 
sarily deferred  to  next  number  for  want  of  space  here. 


Steaming-  Feed  for  Cattle.— Win.  H. 

Duugan,  Ind.,  asks  :  "  Can  yon  inform  me  of  a  good  plan 
to  steam  corn-meal,  etc.,  for  cattle  and  pigs  V  Buy  a  sec- 
ond-hand boiler  of  3  or 4  barrels  capacity— tubular  boilers 
are  best  if  strong— have  it  tested  to  know  what  pressure 
of  steam  is  safe;  have  it  properly  set  and  the  valve  loaded, 
then  fire  op.  and  carry  the  steam  into  the  bottom  of  any 
deep  closed  chest,  hogshead,  or  tight  bos.  An  india-rub- 
ber pipe  makes  the  best  connection,  and  a  piece  of  "gal- 
vanized "  iron  gas  pipe  may  be  used  to  carry  the  steam 
down  into  the  feed  in  the  bos. — The  same  arrangement 
serves  to  boil  potatoes,  meal,  etc.,  for  pigs  in  a  cauldron 
or  tub  with  water. 

Cheese  FacSories-HoTT  Far  South? 

J.  M.  Brooks  of  Waterford,  Miss.,  wants  to  know  if  a 
cheese  factory  will  do  well  in  his  latitude  and  to  be  put 
in  correspondence  with  a  man  to  run  one.  We  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  South  producing  its  own  cheese,  and  will 
thank  any  who  will  inform  ns  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  cheese  factories  southof"  Mason  andDLson's  line.1' 

Aslies  on  HVet  Land. — E.  E.  Fajran — no 
manure  docs  much  good  on  really  wet  land.  Tou  can 
afford  to  pay  15c.  for  ashes,  to  top-dress  grass  land,  and 
the  middle  of  May  will  probably  not  be  too  late  to  apply 
them.  They  will  benefit  the  succeeding  crops  for  years. 
25  bushels  is  a  fair  dressing,  and  75  will  do  no  harm. 

E*eas  and  Oats — "Constant  Reader"  asks  : 
11  Do  they  mature  at  the  same  time,  or  would  the  crops  be 
adapted  for  soiling  only?" — Tbey  mature  about  the  same 
time  and  may  be  thrashed. — 'Tf used  for  soiling,  would  the 
crop  (green)  be  as  heavy  as  corn  or  clover?" — Heavier 
than  clover  ;  not  eo  heavy  as  com.  "Would  barley  do  as 
well  with  the  peas  as  oats,  and  would  it  answer  to  seed 
the  field  to  clover  at  the  same  time?"  Barley  does  not 
make  straw  enough — Clover  seeding  wonld  probably  do 
well.  "  Is  there  any  crop  which  will  give  more  pork  to 
the  acre  than  good  corn  ?" — No  grain  crop  and  no  green 
crop — possibly  some  root  crop. 

Keeping;  Cal>»aares.— S.  J.  Sweet,  (who 
gives  no  county  or  State),  enquires  if  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  cabbages  when  stored  in  the  ground  forwinteruse, 
with  straw  or  other  litter.  If  he  lives  where  the  thermom- 
eter falls  10'  or  15s  below  zero,  when  the  ground  is  not 
covered  by  snow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover  with,  three 
or  four  inches  of  leaves  or  straw :  for  although  cabbages 
will  stand  a  certain  amount  of  freezing,  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which,  they  will  be  injured.  It  is  likely  that  his 
failure  may  be  from  some  other  cause,  such  as  storing  them 
too  early  in  the  season,  or  putting  them  in  too  hot  a  place. 

Sonr  JI£lk;  for  Cows.-W.  White,  West 
Stephenrown.  X.  Y.  Cows  may  be  easily  accustomed  to 
"  swill,  "  sour  milk,  whey,  buttermilk,  etc.,  especially  if 
mingled  with  bran  or  other  ground  feed.  If  such  high- 
flavored  things  as  onions,  decaying  vegetables,  fish,  etc., 
are  kept  out,  no  harm  will  be  done,  and  it  will  form  a 
nutritious  and  very  valuable  article  of  food.  It  will  have 
no  tendency  to  dry  up  cows. 

How  to  Sotv  and  Raise  Corn  Fod- 
der.—We  have  recently  learned  of  a  method  for  raising 
corn  fodder,  practiced  by  a  successful  dairyman  in  Rock- 
land Co..  N.  Y.,  which  strikes  us  as  so  thoroughly  prac- 
tical that  without  testing  it,  we  give  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agricultural.  The  farmer  selects  good  laud 
which  baa  been  a  year  or  more  under  cultivation,  plows 
and  harrows  it,  marks  it  out  in  drills  three  feet  apart. 
In  the  drills  he  drops  his  corn  14  to  1G  kernels  to  the  foot. 
lie  uses  white  Southern  for  seed— then  ho  spreads  cow- 
dung  from  his  stables  (bis  cows  arc  not  bedded  and  the 
manure  is  pure  cow  dung)  upon  the  corn  in  the  drills,  us- 
ing about  S  full  loads  to  the  acre.  This  is  then  covered 
out  of  sight  by  crossing  the  furrows  with  a  Shares'  coul- 
ter barrow,  which  leaves  the  ground  smooth.  The  corn 
comes  up  soon,  gets  ahead  of  the  weeds,  may  be  tilled 
with  a  cultivator  twice  and  laid  by.  It  grows  10  to  12  feet 
high,  with  the  bnts  scarcely  larger  than  one's  finger. 

Ho^r  So  Get  CJ»»o<l  Grass  on  a 
Hill-side.— ■•  Novice."  who  resides  near  a  large  city  in 
Tennessee,  where  manure  can  be  obtained  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  asks;  •"How  ran  I  gel  a  good  meadow 
and  pasture  on  three  acres  of  rather  steep  hill-side  ?" — 
If  the  land  needs  plowing,  spread  on  it  llfty  tons  of  well 
rotted  manure  per  acre,  and  plow  it  under  ns  deep  as  the 
chaeacterof  the  soil  will  allow.  (Jse  the  harrow  freely, 
and  destroy  all  weeds  thai  spring  np.  If  the  soil  can  be 
got  into  good  i  iss  seed,  with  or  withonl 

a  grain  crop,  may  be  sown  at  once:   but  if  (he  laud  is 


rough,  or  the  soil  hard  and  cloddy,  it  will  be  far  better 
not  to  sow  anything  on  it  until  next  fall ;  and.  in  the 
meantime,  work  the  land  repeatedly,  to  kill  weeds  and 
to  pulverize  the  soil.  After  the  manure  is  partially  de- 
cayed, plow  the  land  again,  perhaps  a  little  deeper  thau 
before,  then  harrow  it  and  destroy  the  weeds  ;  and  if  you 
want  a  meadow  of  the  grandest  kind,  that  will  last  for 
years,  spread  on  some  more  manure,  say  twenty  tons  per 
acre,  and  plow  it  under  in  August ;  then  harrow  the  soil 
smooth,  and  sow  such  grass  seed  as  is  suited  to  the 
climate.  Here,  we  should  sow  a  peck  of  timothy  seed, 
4  quarts  red  clover,  1  quart  white  clover,  and  2  quarts 
Kentucky  blue  grass  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  now  in 
grass,  and  it  is  not  desired  to  break  it  up,  the  principal 
means  of  making  a  good  meadow  and  pasture  will  con- 
sist in  top-dressing  with  rotted  manure,  and  the  free  use 
of  the  harrow.  Give  up  the  idea  of  raising  a  large  crop 
the  first  year.  Spread  twenty  tons  of  well  rotted  manure 
per  acre  on  the  surface,  and  harrow  it  repeatedly;  and 
when  this  first  dressing  of  manure  is  washed  into  the 
soil,  or  mixed  with  it.  put  on  another  good  dressing,  and 
harrow  again  UiorougMy.  Then  sow  some  white  clover 
and  grass  seed,  and  you  may  reasonably  expect  a  splendid 
meadow  and  pasture.  We  give  this  advice  on  the  idea 
that  the  land,  from  its  contiguity  to  a  large  city,  is  very 
valuable,  and  manure  very  cheap.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  manure  grass  land  too  highly, 
provided  it  is  not  put  on  in  such  large  quantities  at  one 
time  as  to  smother  the  grass. 

Howard  Co.,  Maryland,  Agrricnl- 
tnral  Association.— The  farmers  of  Howard  Co. 
have  recently  formed  an  association  of  which  Anthony 
M.  Johnson  is  President;  D.  Lawrence,  Clarkesville,  is 
Corresponding   Secretary.    It  meets  at  EUicott  City. 

Crops  In  Illinois.— N\  J.  Shepliard,  Leba- 
non, writes:  The  present  prospect  for  wheat  is  very  poor. 
Some  farmers  intend  to  plow  some  of  it  up  as  it  is  utter- 
ly worthless.  Unless  the  spring  is  a  very  good  one  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  a  total  failure  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try. All  are  very  busy  preparing  for  planting  corn,  of 
which  there  will  be  a  very  large  amount  planted  this  year. 
A  good  many  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  raising 
corn  at  50  cents,  pays  better  than  raising  wheat  at  75  cts. 
or  §1.00.  Farm  hands  are  receiving  from  $14  to  SIS  per 
month,  including  board.  A  majority  of  farmers  have 
decided  not  to  pay  as  much  for  harvest  hands  as  they  did 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

Carbolic  Soap.— "M.  C.  K.,"  Free-port, 
Iowa,  asks  if  it  will  injure  the  skin.  That  would  depend 
upon  its  strength. — The  soap  made  for  washing  and  medi- 
cinal purposes  would  not. 

Saddle  Galls  In  ESorscs.— ll  E.  P.," 
of  Canon  City,  Colorado,  writes  :  ll  Nearly  all  horses  in 
this  Territory  have  large  'saddle  marks1  on  their  backs, 
and  those  that  have  just  come  from  under  the  saddle  have 
large  sores.  In  this  country  two  horses  are  considered 
necessary  for  the  riding  of  one  herder,  and  as  I  have 
stated,  their  backs  get  invariably  sore.      What  is  the 

remedy  ?" When  the  horse  comes  in,  loosen  the  girths, 

lift  the  saddle  and  replace  it  for  half  an  hour ;  then  wash 
off  the  back  and  lay  a  bag  wrung  out  of  cold  water  upon 
it,  binding  it  on.  After  an  hour  or  two,  apply  a  lotion  of 
1  drachm  Tincture  of  Arnica,  in  %  pint  of  water.  A  hard 
saddle  is  better  than  a  padded  one.  The  saddle  may  often 
be  greased  to  advantage.  Instead  of  Arnica,  salt  and 
water,  whiskey,  and  vinegar  and  water  may  be  used. 
Sometimes  a  sheepskin  laid  under  the  saddle  is  a  great 
relief.    Saddle  the  horse  half  an  hour  before  mounting. 

BBeet  Saagar.— S.  R.  Collins,  Cooper  Co., 
Mo.  There  is  not  as  yet  any  process  by  which  sugar  can 
be  made  from  the  beet  as  a  domestic  product.  The  fac- 
tories where  large  capital  is  employed,  have  hardly 
reached  success.  Those  who  by  their  inventions  did  so 
much  to  facilitate  the  production  of  sorghum  syrup, 
should  turn  their  attention  to  beet  sugar. 

A  -i-Aerc  Farm; — V  Amateur"  wants  to 
keep  a  horse  and  cow,  and  to  raise  vegetables  for  a  small 
family  on  4  acres  of  land  now  in  grass.— Devote  quarter 
of  au  acre  to  garden,  quarter  of  an  acre  to  small  fruits  and 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  potatoes.  Plow  and  manure  all  this 
deeply  and  well,  manuring  heavily.  Put  in  oats  and  peas 
mixed,  on  another  quarter  acre,  for  green  feed  before  com 
is  ready.  On  another  bow  carrots  and  parsnips,  an 
i  of  an  acre  each,  having  the  rows  as  long  as  pos- 
osing  fine  bone  and  fish  manure  compost  or  super- 
phosphate. Have  another  quarter  acre  well  manured,  plow- 
iss  plowed,  and  harrowed  "all  to  pieces  "  for  man- 
gels or  sugar  beets,  Heavily  manure  a  full  acre  for  a  suc- 
cession of  corn  crops,  and  sow  about  one-sixth  of  an  acre 
once  a  fortnight  frond  about  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
August.  On  part  of  this  land  a  <  p  of  buckwheat  may 
be  sowed  and  turned  under  far  manure,  or  corn  maybe 


sowed  or  turned  under  for  the  same  purpose.  Peas 
might  also  be  sown  and  taken  off  in  time  for  the  later 
sowings  of  corn,  and  would  make  excellent  fodder,  green 
or  dry.  The  rest  of  the  land  might  lie  in  grass  the  first 
year  and  be  fed  off  by  tethering  the  animals,  or  mowed 
for  hay.  Plow  the  land,  which  is  left  by  the  oats  and 
peas,  and  put  in  Swede  turnips  with  superphosphate  in 
the  drills;  and  as  fast  as  corn  is  cut,  plow  and  sow  turnips 
up  to  the  10th  of  August.  After  that  sow  wheat,  and  mow 
it  as  often  as  it  will  give  a  good  swath.  This  is  an  out- 
line, which,  if  followed,  will  teach  you  what  you  can  do. 
The  important  thing  is  manure  enough.  Feed  oil-cake 
and  bran  for  the  sake  of  the  manure. 

Spaying  Animals,  etc.— "  B.  F.  D." 
asks :  ••  Is  there  a  book  that  will  give  me  information  on 
the  Spaying  of  Animals  ? — I  wish  to  apply  it  to  sheep, 
goats,  and  cows." — There  is  an  excellent  work  on 
"  The  Castration  of  Domestic  Animals,"  by  Gonrdon. 
It  is  in  French,  and  can  be  imported  if  desired.  We 
know  of  no  English  work. 

Kilting;  a.  E>og;. — Eben  "Wight,  Dedham, 
Mass.,  says:  "Having  an  old  and  favorite  dog  that  I 
wished  to  get  rid  of  in  the  easiest  possible  way,  and  not 
liking  to  shoot  him  or  witness  the  spasmodic  effect  of 
strychnine.  I  laid  him  on  a  blanket  in  a  box  and  pouring 
in  4  ounces  of  chloroform,  covered  him  with  another 
blanket,  closed  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  all  was  over  with 
him  without  the  slightest  struggle.1" 

TFtie  Prize  Sutter  Essay. — The  prize 
offered  by  the  proprietors  oftheBlanchard  Churn,  through 
the  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  in  our  Feb- 
ruary number  resulted  in  our  receiving  S3  documents, 
many  of  which  were  not  intended  to  compete  for  the  prize, 
but  were  written  to  convey  hints  or  descriptions  of  pro- 
cesses believed  to  be  peculiar  and  valuable.  The  com- 
peting essays,  were  submitted  to  the  committee  named 
below,  who  award  as  follows  : — 

Messrs.  Editors:  The  essays  upon  butter  making,  sub- 
mitted to  us.  have  been  carefully  read,  re-read  and  com- 
pared, with  reference  to  the  offer  which  requires  the  essay 
to  be  "thoroughly  practical  in  its  whole  character,"  and 
to  ""include  the  management  of  the  milk  from  the  time 
it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  treatment  of  the  milk  and 
cream  in  the  dairy,  churning,  working,  salting,  packing 
and  marketing. "  The  competition  was  very  close  be- 
tween several  of  the  essays  which  were  of  rare  excelle  nee; 
but  we  agree  entirely  in  awarding  the  prize  to  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Deane  of  Farina,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  whom  we  congratulate 
as  having  rendered  important  service  to  the  butter  mak- 
ers of  the  country.  Very  respectfully,  Martua  C.  Weid, 

Vincent  Kenton. 

The  successful  Essay  will  probably  be  published  in 
these  pages  next  month. 

^Biiaiaesota.      State      Ifforticnltiirsil 

Society.— This  association  is  sending  circulars  to  fruit 
growers  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  leading  varieties.  Every  fruit  grower  in  Min- 
nesota should  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  can  be 
such  by  sending  $1,  to  Wyman  Elliott,  Treasurer.  Min- 
neapolis, which  will  entitle  him  to  a  copy  of  the  Report. 

Fruit  for  ^"ortlaern  flowa.— A.  E.  Rich, 
writes:  "Your  special  Iowa  contributor  gives  a  list  of 
apples  well  suited  to  the  Central  and  Southern  part  of 
Iowa;  a  better  list  for  Northern  Iowa  would  be.  Sum- 
mer, Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine.  Autumn.  Saxton 
or  Fall  Stripe,  St.  Lawrence,  Fameuse.  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh.  Winter^  Plumb's  Cider,  Perry  Russett, 
Ben  Davis.  Talmau  Sweet.  I  agree  with  your  contribu- 
tor in  regard  to  mulching  trees.  If  a  mulch  of  coarse 
manure  were  placed  around  trees  after  the  ground  has 
frozen,  the  trees  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  girdled  by 
mice  before  spring.  This  could  be  prevented  by  bank- 
ing to  a  bight  of  S  or  10  inches  with  clean  earth,  the  mulch 
to  extend  only  up  to  the  Kink.  The  borers,  that  most 
trouble  us,  work  in  the  body  and  main  limbs  of  the  trees. 
Would  keeping  the  ground  clean  under  trees  prevent 
their  working  in  them?— Probably  not. 

^loles. — "New  Subscriber,"  Washington,  D.C. 

We  have  in  previous  numbers  published  descriptions  of 
several  mole  traps,  any  of  which  will  doubtless  prove 
efficient,  if  thoroughly  attended  to.  The  difficulty  is  that 
It  takes  both  time  am!  trouble  to  trap  the  animals.  We 
have  no  faith  in  any  other  remedy  yei  proposed.  Mr.  A. 
S.  Puller,  of  Ridgcwood,  X.  -t..  bas  oil  ■  I   tor  the 

most  efficient  means  of  ridding  his  grounds  of  moles. 

The  OSory   Pea.— Several  inquirers.    The 

see  1  is  kept  by  most  of  our  Seedsmen,  in  packet-, 
cts.  and  50  cts.   Mr.  Saul,  ol  Washington,  reci  nds  to 

sow  the  seeds  win  "ethe  its  are!  » flower,  waiting  un- 
til about  June  1st,  or  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed* 
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BSorseoTtaimeir's  Secret. — A  correspond- 
ent in  Iowa,  sends  us  one  of  the  recipes,  for  taming  "  tlie 
■wildest  horses,"  which  are  sold  about  the  country.  Oil 
of  Cumin  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the  horse's  nose,  Castor  is 
to  be  put  on  his  food,  and  10  drops  of  Oil  of  Rhodium  on 
his  tongue.  "Before  applying  the  above,  the  following  di- 
rections should  be  observed.11  The  "following  direc- 
tions*1 are  to  subdue  the  horse  by  throwing  him  on  Rarey's 
plan,  by  the  use  of  straps,  which  is  apt  to  tame  a  horse 
without  the  use  of  Cumin,  Castor,  or  Rhodium.  We  are 
informed  that  "some  will  tame  the  wildest  horse  and  drive 
him  through  the  streets  without  a  bridle,  while  others 
can  do  nothing  with  the  tamest  horse.11 — "All  persons 
found  making  known  this  recipe  to  others,  except  au- 
thorized agents,  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  offense.11 
"Jess  so  I11    Please  begin  with  us. 

as  applicable  to  the  Vine  disease  in  America.  By  William 
J.  Flagg.  N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers.  This  is  a  neat 
little  treatise  of  100  pages  in  which  the  systematic  use  of 
sulphur  for  mildew  is  enforced,  and  its  manipulation  ex- 
plained. The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  by  "Horticola"  and  others, 
in  this  country.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  thorough 
application  of  sulphur  will  prevent  the  evil  effects  of 
mildew,   and  this  work  gives  directions  for  doing  it. 

A$s*a*£ceall!iflB-sl  Colleges  and  Exper* 
lEasent  IFarnis,— A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Penn.,  reporting  the  re- 
sults at  their  three  experimental  farms,  has  been  received. 
The  report  presents  a  mass  of  results  through  which  the 
inquirer  must  wade  for  hours  to  learn  much.  Yet  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  value  in  it.  We  have  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  the  good  which  well  managed,  experimental  forms 
may  he  to  the  community — and  can  well  see  that  great 
benefit  might  be  derived  by  the  students  at  an  agricul- 
tural college,  if  they  could  watch  and  help  conduct  the 
experiments ; — hut  these  farms  seem  to  be  conducted  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  college,  and  without  any  idea  of 
giving  instruction  to  the  pupils,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  College  Act.  This  may  be  all 
right,  and  whether  it  is  or  not,  do  let  us  have  well  di- 
gested statements  of  the  experiments,  showingwhat  they 
were  undertaken  to  prove,-  and  a  classification  of  the  re- 
sults, showing  clearly  what  they  teach.  If  we  criticise 
unfavorably  those  institutions,  which,  accepting  the 
boimty  of  the  government,  teach  agriculture  without 
practical  demonstration,  what  shall  we  say  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  "  running  "  farms  150  miles  from  their  students  7 

"  HP  a  item  a  sag  s&s  a  Profession,  or,  How 

Charles  Loring  Made  it  Pay.  By  T.  A.  Bland,  Editor 
North-Western  Farmer.  Loring,  Publisher,  Boston." 
Mr.  Loring — not  Charles;  hut  the  publisher, — has  already 
given  us  two  horticultural  novels,  and  now  offers  this 
one  which  proclaims  itself  as  an  agricultural  one.  The 
other  two  were  by  a  young  man  writing  as  a  woman,  and 
one  on  reading  this,  might  suppose  it  was  by  a  senti- 
mental school  girl,  assuming  the  name  of  Bland,  did  not  an 
advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  book  state  that  it  is  by  T. 
A.  Bland,  editor  of  the  North-western  Fanner.  True  genius 
cannot  bury  itself  in  the  columns  of  any  country  paper, 
so  it  goes  to  Boston  and  finds  a  publisher  to  bring  it 
to  light.  The  book  comes  to  us  for  an  editorial  review, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  handsome  to  say  that  a  work  by 
one  who  claims  to  he  an  editor  is  unworthy  of  notice — 
whatever  we  may  think.  If  we  ignore  the  book  alto- 
gether, we  shall  do  less  than  justice  to  our  readers,  as 
they  will  not  know  of  the  work,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  keeping  from  them  the  fact 
that  they  can  buy  S7  pages  of  large-typed  and  double- 
leaded  wisdom,  by  T.  A.  Bland,  all  for  the  small  sum  of 
30  cts.  Shakespeare  and  T.  A.  Bland  are  two  authors 
who  defy  criticism — in  vain  one  attempts  to  analyze 
either — we  can  only  humbly  render  them  homage  by 
quoting  them.  T.  A.  B.  is  versatile,  and  treats  one  sub- 
ject as  well  as  he  does  another.  His  characters  love  and 
buy  manure,  assert  woman's  rights  and  broil  chickens, 
scatter  money  freely  and  make  it  rapidly,  and  oratorize 
and  osculate  as  no  other  people  could.  The  characters 
are  all  natural  born  orators,  and  all  make  speeches  and 
kiss  one  another  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  contemplate. 
Such  matter-of-fact  topics  as  agricultural  papers,  or  such 
profound  ones  as  the  future  state,  are  disposed  of  with 
equal  facility,  while  the  legal  profession  catches  it  in  a 
way  to  make  us  thankful  that  we  arc  not  a  lawyer.  But 
it  is  in  the  highly  sentimental  portions  of  the  work  that 
the  author  shows  his  strength.  His  style  we  should  set 
down  as  inimitable — at  least,  we  hope  it  is,  in  witness  of 
which  we  give  the  following  specimens.  Charles,  the 
hero—the  author  says  he  is,  is  meditating.  "Just  be- 
hind this  bright  constellation  of  home  lights,  there  arose 
above  the  horizon  of  hi*  memory  a  bright  particular  star 
in  the  graceful  and  langhiug  form  of  Stella  Momlnnd, 
only  daughter  of  his  father's  nearest  neighbor.11    The 


fancy  of  calling  "Stella11  a  "bright  particular  star,11  is 
so  good  that  it  is  repeated  a  few  pages  further  on. 
"Laughing  figure,11  is  decidedly  neat,  and  we  suppose 
Stella  was  a  plump  girl  who  shook  all  over  wheu  she 
laughed.  "  Charles  went  off  to  college,  and  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  his  departure,  they  [Charles  and  the 
"bright  particular11  aforesaid]  held  a  long  and  highly 
confidential  (need  I  Eay  interesting?)  interview,  which 
finally  terminated  in  solemn  vows  of  eternal  constancy 
sealed  with  kisses  of  undying  love.11  That  is  what  we 
call  rather  nice,  than  otherwise.  All  this  took  place  "at 
the  gate  leading  out  to  the  woodland  path,  which  formed 
the  pedestrian  link  between  the  homes  of  the  Moreland's 
and  the  Loring'g.11  "Pedestrian  link,"  is  good —it  savors 
of  sausages,  some  links  of  which  are  said  to  walk  off 
when  one  whistles  as  if  calling  a  dog.  Charles  having 
gone  to  college,  in  time  had  to  return,  and  the  way  he 
behaved  in  the  railroad  car  must  have  astonished  his 
fellow  passengers.  "  He  opened  his  portfolio,  and  taking 
from  it  a  package  of  tiny  letters,  encased  in  white  envel- 
opes, and  tied  into  a  bundle  by  a  rose-colored  ribbon,  he 
busied  himself  for  the  next  hour  with  their  contents. 
Then  taking  from  his  breast  pocket,  just  over  the  heart, 
a  miniature  portrait  of  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girl,  he 
gazed  earnestly  and  long  upon  it,  and  finally  kissing  it, 
he  closed  the  case,"  etc.  In  the  way  of  description,  we 
doubt  if  anything  in  any  of  Beadle's  Dime  Novels  can 
equal  that  bit.  The  "rose-colored  ribbon11  and  the  lo- 
cation of  that  breast  pocket  are  touches  of  a  master-hand. 
But  it  was  all  very  funny  to  do  in  a  railroad  car.  The 
meeting  between  Charles  and  the  original  of  this  "breast 
pocket  over  the  heart11  picture,  is  just  touching,  and 
altogether  "  Charles  Loring  Made  it  Pay.11  Charles 
gets  a  farm  by  a  process  which  we  commend  to  all  ueedy 
3'oung  men.  He  gets  six  thousand  dollars  of  his  father 
and  buys  a  farm — which  is  much  quicker  and  vastly 
easier  than  the  stupid  old  way  of  working  for  one. 
Charles  and  Stella  are  married  and  do  wonders  at  farm- 
ing and  housekeeping,  and  continue  to  deliver  short 
orations  full  of  most  excellent  sentiment.  In  commend- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  work  we  must  not  forget  the  wit 
which  is  as  brilliant  as  the  other  is  satisfying,  and  it  la 
so  properly  pointed  out  that  he  must  be  a  dull  reader  if 
he  does  not  laugh  in  the  right  place.  Charles1  sister,  who 
does  the  funny  in  the  hook,  says:  "In  view  of  the  prob- 
abilities that  we  ladies  are  to  take  charge  of  the  political 
interests  of  the  country,  very  soon,  it  may  be  well  for  the 
gentlemen  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  house- 
keeping."  "All  laughing  (as  who  could  help  it?)  at 

Lilies1  wit,  the  party,11  etc.  This  is  intensely  witty,  hut 
the  tremendous  joke  of  the  hook  is  in  calling  a  law  firm, 
Quirk  &  Gammon,  and  the  profundity  of  the  wit  here  ib 
carefully  pointed  out  by  Charles1  sister,  who  thinks  the 
names  apropos  to  lawyers.  If  Charles1  sister  had  read 
much  she  would  have  known  that  the  names  of  Quirk  & 
Gammon  were  long  ago  rendered  classic  by  Dr.  Warren, 
in  his  admirable  novel  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  We 
have  quoted  sufficiently  to  induce  all  admirers  of  this 
style  of  literature  to  buy  the  work  and  read  the  whole. 
It  probably  has  a  moral  and  a  purpose,  and  we  suppose 
that  the  moral  is  that  of  a  good  old  lady  who  improved 
every  opportunity  to  teach  by  precept  and  example. 
"  My  friends,"  said  she,  "  as  I  came  along  I  saw  a  cow 
a-switching  of  her  tail.  How  calm  and  gentle  she  looked 
a-switching  of  her  tail,  in  this  wicked  world  of  strife  she 
was  peaceful  and  contented  a-switching  of  her  tail,  and  I 
said  to  myself— Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


Apiary  for  May.—  By  M.  Quinhy. 


Look  out  for  moth  worms.  Destroy  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, and  thereby  save  loss  and  vexation.  Several  gener- 
ations are  produced  in  a  few  months,  so  that  one,  de- 
stroyed now,  is  equivalent  to  hundreds  or  thousands  in 
the  fall.  They  may  he  found  in  the  morning  collected 
on  the  bottom  boards  of  the  hives  where  they  have  be- 
come chilled.  In  some  places,  good  stocks  will  swarm, 
or  may  swarm  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  If  hives 
are  not  ready,  they  should  be  made  so.  When  bees 
swarm,  if  a  good  hive  is  at  once  presented,  they  will  ac- 
cept it  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  ;  but  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  leaving  the  bees  to  hang  in  the  cluster  meanwhile, 
might  issue  in  the  loss  of  the  swarm.  He  who  depends 
on  making  hives  as  they  are  needed  from  time  to  time, 
will  be  likely  to  have  "  bad  luck."  Swarms  coming 
just  before  a  wet,  cold  spell,  should  be  fed.  Have  a  care 
that  light  hives  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  honey.  Swarm- 
ing in  general  is  not  to  be  expected  before  the  white 
clover  blossoms.  Before  swarming,  the  bees  build  cells 
for  queens,  to  make  sure  the  succession  after  the  old  one 
has  left.  These  cells  maybe  seen  by  examining  the 
edges  of  the  combs  in  a  box  hive  or  hy  taking  out  the 
movable  frames,  where  these  are  used.  When  these 
cells  begin  to  be  sealed,  look  out  for  the  swarm  at  once. 
Swarms  usually  issue  between  the  honrs  of  ten  and  three, 
but  thio  is  more  the  case  with  the  natives  than  with  the 


Italians.  The  latter  will  issue  sometimes  earlier  or  later. 
They  take  as  much  honey  with  them  as  they  can  cany, 
and  usually  settle  on  some  tree  or  bush  not  far  from  the 
hive,  where  they  may  stay  24  hours,  and  possibly,  not 
one.  If  they  start  for  the  woods,  scatter  water  or  dirt 
among  them.  This  throws  them  into  confusion,  and 
sometimes  will  stop  them.  Those  who  believe  in  rat- 
tling pans  and  blowing  horns  on  such  occasions,  may  use 
them,  hut  for  myself,  I  lack  faith.  Paint  no  hives  now, 
but  let  them  be  clean  and  cool.  It  matters  little  how  the 
bees  are  put  into  them— may  be  jarred,  dipped,  or  brush- 
ed, hut  brushing  is  apt  to  irritate  them.  Sometimes  the 
branch  on  which  they  are  can  he  cut  off,  laid  on  a  sheet, 
and  the  hive  set  over  it.  When  the  bees  are  in,  shade 
the  hive.  This  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  All  hives 
should  be  kept  from  the  sun  in  some  way.  When  clover 
begins  to  bloom  freely,  put  on  as  mauy  surplus  boxes  as 
the  bees  will  occupy. 

IBee  ^Bacries  Answered, — By  M.  Quin- 
by.  "G.  M.  H.,11  Narrows  Bridge,  Ky.,  asks,  1st.  "What 
size  do  you  make  honey  boxes  for  the  frame  hive  de- 
scribed in  your  book,  'Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping?1 

2d.  Which  do  you  use  most,  the  honey  hoard,  or  the 

cross-sticks  on  the  top  of  the  frames? 3d.  Do  you 

confine  the  frames  at  the  top  to  keep  them  from  moving, 

while  hiving  natural   swarms? 4th.  When  dividing 

frame  hives,  in  the  division  containing  the  queen,  do  you 
put  the  frames  containing  the  comb  all  together  on  one 

side,  or  do  you  mix  empty  frames  with  them?" Ans. 

1st.  Boxes  for  the  hive  mentioned  should  be  5  iuches 
deep,  and  6$£  square,  or  GJ4  by  4?4  inches.     The  smaller 

sizes  generally  sell  better 2d.    I  find  a  very  thin 

honey  board  the  least  trouble 3d.  When   hiving  a 

natural  swarm  in  a  frame  hive,  spread  the  frames  apart 
each  way,  as  far  as  possible,  and  put  the  bees  in  at  the 
top,  having  previously  hived  them  in  a  half-bushel  meas- 
ure or  any  convenient  box,  then  restore  the  frames  to 

their  original  position 4th.  The  frames  containing 

comb  should  be  all  put  on  one  side,  on  account  of  the 
brood.  The  empty  frames  in  the  division  without  a 
queen  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  drone  comb,  which  is 
undesirable  for  breeding.  To  remedy  this,  surplus  boxes 
should  be  put  Inside  the  hive  instead  of  frames,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  book  referred  to.  You  should  watch  the 
building  of  new  combs  that  any  irregularities  maybe  de- 
tected, and  the  combs  straightened. 

"A.  L.  n.,11  Narrows  Bridge,  Ky.,  asks,  "Will  it  pay 
to  obtain  and  plant  basswood  trees  for  the  sake  of  the 
honey  their  flowers  would  yield,  and  where  would  be  the 

best  place  to  obtain  them  ?" Ans.     Basswood  is  the 

most  desirable  tree  for  producing  honey,  but  I  hardly 
think  it  would  pay  to  plant  it  for  that  purpose  alone,  as 
it  would  he  15  or  20  years  before  the  yield  of  honey 
would  amount  to  anything.  I  do  not  know  -where  the 
trees  could  be  obtained.  I  would  recommend,  if  dis- 
posed to  plant  anything  for  honey,  that  the  Antwerp 
Raspberry  be  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  There 
would  be  a  gain  in  fruit,  besides  the  honey,  and  the  re- 
turns would  begin  the  second  year. 


The  Duties  on  Plants  and  Seeds 

ET  PETER  HENDERSON. 


An  amendment  to  the  present  Tariff  bill  now  pending 
before  Congress,  provides  that  "  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Boots  and  Seeds,"  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  if  wanted 
for  private  use  only,  and  not  for  sale.  A  more  unjust  and 
absurd  provision  was  never  made.  If  a  man  who  uses 
Pear  Trees  or  Peas  may  import  these  free  of  duty,  why 
may  not  another  who  wants  cloth  for  his  coat,  or  leather 
for  his  boots,  do  the  same?  If  this  bill  pass,  it  will 
open  the  door  to  easy  fraud  to  hundreds  of  unscrupulous 
men,  who  will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  What 
advantage  the  provision  would  be  to  any  amateur  in  hor- 
ticulture is  hard  to  conceive,  for  the  privilege  of  import- 
ing trees  or  plants  duty  free  would  not  be  of  the  least 
value  to  those  not  versed  in  gardening  matters.  In  what 
are  known  as  green-house  or  hot-house  plants,  with  all 
the  care  that  we  florists  can  bestow  upon  them,  at  least 
one-half  of  all  we  import  die  outright  in  a  week  or  two 
after  they  are  unpacked,  and  the  balance  are  only  saved 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  many  of  them  not 
recovering  for  months.  With  fruit  or  ornamental  trees 
the  experience  is  not  much  better,  as  a  large  proportion 
are  lost,  and  those  which  live  take  years  to  make  trees 
as  vigorons  as  might  have  been  purchased  here.  More- 
over, the  coat  of  plants  in  the  leading  florists1  establish- 
ments iu  London  or  Paris,  is  higher  than  in  this  country. 
These  facts  are  so  well  understood  by  nurserymen  and 
florists,  that  few  articles  are  now  imported  except  new 
varieties.  Few  amateurs  have  the  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  judgi>  of  what  is  novel.  When  the  American  in 
Loudon  or  Paris,  sees  at  an  exhibition  of  flowers  some 
fine  grown  specimens  of  a  plant,  such  as  he  thinks  he 
never  saw  here,  and   buys  it,  he  perhaps  finds  that  his 
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purchase  has  been  discarded  years  before  as  unlit  for  our 
climate,  or  is  retailing  in  our  markets  at  25c.  apiece! 
Just  so  with  fruits ;  the  Jargonelle  Pears,  or  Kean's 
Seedling  Strawberries,  upon  which  he  feasts  his  eyes  in 
European  markets,  every  gardener  knows  are  worthless 
here.  Tet  our  privileged  amateur  will  buy  them  and 
chuckle  to  himself  that  he  can  get  them  over,  duty  free. 
If  I  am  correct  in  these  statements  it  is  evident  that 
the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  the  communi- 
ty by  the  proposed  bill  are  far  worse  than  useless,  as  the 
seeming  advantage  of  this  privilege  would  induce  many 
to  buy  who  otherwise  would  not,  and  this  buying  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  would  result  in  total  loss  to  the  pur- 
chaser. But  if  this  bill  had  been  so  framed  as  to  read 
that  Trees  and  Plants  might  be  imported  duty  free,  for 
sale  or  otherwise,  its  passage  would  be  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious act.  For  Beeds  and  bulbs  we  would  make  no 
claim,  as  such  are  not  quickly  perishable,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  their  admission  free  of  duty  is  not  equal  to 
that  for  the  perishable  commodities  of  trees  and  plants. 
It  is  only  on  account  of  their  being  perishable  that  we 
claim  that  they  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  thus 
save  us  from  six  to  ten  days  in  the  transit;  for  be  it 
known,  that  on  all  articles  on  which  duty  is  to  be  paid— 
such  is  the  tangled  length  of  the  red  tape  arrangements  of 
the  New  York  Custom  House — that  it  requires  about  the 
same  time  to  get  our  goods  out  of  it  that  it  takes  for  them 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  consequence  of  such  delays 
more  than  half  of  our  importations  of  new  plants  are 
total  losses.  Was  the  revenue  to  the  Government  derived 
from  the  duties  on  trees  and  plants  of  any  considerable 
amount  we  might  with  less  reason  complain,  but  the 
amount  must  be  quite  insignificant,  and  that  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  the  delay  (in  consequence  of  this  duty  being 
imposed),  in  passing  through  the  Custom  House  pre- 
vents us  in  many  instances  from  being  able  to  get  alive 
many  of  the  more  rare  and  delicate  plants.  So  disas- 
trous has  been  our  experience,  since  the  duty  was  put 
on,  that  in  importing  delicate  plants  from  Europe,  we  are 
obliged  to  order  a  dozen  in  the  hope  of  getting  one  alive 
to  propagate  from.  "We  trust  our  legislators  will  view 
this  matter  fairly;  we  care  nothing  about  the  amount 
paid  for  duties,  these  are  trifling;  but  we  bitterly  com- 
plain of  the  delay  to  our  perishable  goods  incident  to  the 
collecting  of  these  duties. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— So.  5. 

We  have  at  last  had  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  fodder  used,  by  actual 
weighing.  The  platform  of  the  Fairbanks  scale 
is  a  part  of  the  main  floor  of  the  barn  between 
the  cutting  machine  and  the  box  in  which  the 
feed  is  mixed.  By  building  temporary  side- 
boards on  the  platform,  we  are  enabled  to  weigh 
1,000  lbs.  of  cut-feed  at  a  draft.  The  chop  con- 
sisted, on  this  occasion,  of  about  one-half 
fine  hay  from  a  poor  stack  that  was  bought 
for  $12.50  per  ton,  one-fourth  mouldy  cured  oats 
of  our  own  growing,  and  one-fourth  corn-stalks 
kept  since  harvest,  in  an  out  of  door  stack.  The 
average  value  of  the  whole,  taking  the  hay  as 
the  basis,  was  not  more  than  $10  per  ton.  Of  this 
chop  we  used  2,840  lbs.  It  was  thoroughly 
•wetted,  and  well  mixed  with  342  lbs.  of  wheat 
meal,  costing  2c.  per  lb.; — the  whole  cost  of  the 
material  was  $21.04.  To  which  must  be  added 
$3  for  fuel  and  labor  (estimated),  making  the 
whole  cost,  say,  $24.  The  stock  fed  was  as  fol- 
lows :— Mules  (large),  2  ;  Horses,  7;  Colts,  2; 
Oxen,  2;  Steers  (coming  3  years  old),  3;  Bull 
(coming  3  years  old),  1;  Cows,  12;  2-year  old 
heifers,  3;  Yearlings,  6;  Calves,  9.  Total,  47. 
The  steamed  fodder  lasted  exactly  four  days — 
from  Sunday  morning  until  "Wednesday  night, — 
equal  to  188  days  feed  for  one  animal  of  aver- 
age size,  giving  as  the  cost  of  keeping  each  ani- 
mal for  one  day,  123li  cents.  In  addition  to  this 
the  horned  cattle  (old  and  young)  received  about 
an  average  of  one  quart  of  meal  per  day,  appor- 
tioned according  to  their  needs.  This  costs  3c. 
a  day  additional  for  these  animals,  and  raises 
the  average  cost  of  all  (including  the  horse 
stock)  to  15c.  per  day,  or  $4.50  per  month.  We 
feed,  on  an  average,  from  Nov.  15  until  May 
15 — when  soiling  rye  should  befit  for  cutting, 
This  makes  the  cost,  for  wintering  $27  per  head. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  mules  and  colts, 
and  a  stallion  kept  for  service,  receive  a  little 
grain.  Just  what  allowance  to  make  for  age 
and  condition,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  stated  the 
whole  case  as  it  stands,  and  any  farmer  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  care  of  stock  can  figure  the 
average  to  suit  himself.  I  draw  from  the  facts 
the  following  deductions: — 

1.  I  can  raise  a  Jersey  heifer  to  her  first  calv- 
ing (two  years  old)  for  $56  for  her  winter  keep, 
and  $14  for  summer  keep— on  hired  pasture 
land  ;  $70  in  all— and  this  pays. 

2.  I  can  raise  a  colt  to  four  years  old,  for  $108 
for  winter  keep,  and  $52  for  summer  keep — 
hiring  pasture;  $160  in  all,  and  if  this  don't 
pay  it  will  be  because  I  don't  raise  the  right 
kind  of  stock.  If  I  feed  grain  to  young  colts  I 
expect  them  to  pay  cost  and  interest,  twice  over, 
when  the  time  for  selling  comes. 

3.  I  can  keep  a  full  grown  cow — allowing  her 
to  eat  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  my 
stock,  for  $40.50  for  winter  keep,  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  her  summer  feed,  which  I  estimate 
as  follows : — 

Interest  on  cost  of  Y2  acre  of  land,  say,  ($300  per  acre)  at 

6  per  cent,  and  taxes $10.00 

Cost  of  seed,  $3  ;  cultivation,  $5,  and  harvesting,  $2.  10.00 

$20.00 

Add  for  winter  keep $40.50 

Total  cost  of  year's  keep 77  $00.50 

If  the  animal  were  kept  at  pasture  instead  of 
being  soiled,  $20  would  pay  the  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  land  required  for  her  support.  If 
this  don't  pay  (with  an  average  of  200  lbs.  of 
butter),  it  will  be  because  butter  and  skimmed 
milk  have  gone  much  below  the  average  value 
of  the  past  ten  years.  I  have  left  out  of  the 
account  the  cost  of  labor, — but  I  have  also  left 
out  the  item  of  manure  which  will  more  than 
equal  it.  It  should  be  understood  that  my  ani- 
mals are  fed  three  limes  a  day,  all  that  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  and  that  they  are  in  blooming 
condition.  They  are  not  made  to  squeeze  through 
the  winter,  but  are  kept  as  well  as  they  can  be. 

To  make  the  calculation  still  more  exact,  we 
will  estimate  the  value  of  the  manure  made,  and 
of  the  labor  required.  Basing  the  calculation 
upon  J.  B.  Lawes'  table  showing  the  value  of 
manure  made  by  the  consumption  of  different 
kinds  of  provender,  given  in  the  American  Ag- 
ricultural Annual  for  1868,  p.  32,  adding  one- 
quarter  American  prices,  it  is  fair  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  my  cut 
hav,  oats,  and  corn-stalks,  at  $7.25  for  each  2,000 
pounds  consumed,  or  $10.28  for  2,840  pounds. 
By  the  same  computation  the  manure  from 
342  lbs.  of  wheat  is  worth  $1.51 ; — hay  and 
grain  together,  $11.79.  Deducting  from  this  $6 
for  the  cost  of  feeding,  carding,  and  stable  at- 
tendance for  four  days,  we  have  left  $5.79  in 
our  favor.  This  deducted  from  $24,  leaves 
$18.21, — and  it  reduces  the  total  outlay  for  feed 
to  about  12  cents  per  day,  or  $3.60  per  month. 

The  foregoing  calculations  are  based  on  the 
use  of  an  inferior  quality  of  forage  during  a  sea- 
son of  very  low  prices.  I  have  no  facts  to  prove 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  cutting  and  steam- 
ing when  only  good  hay  is  used  at  a  cost  of  $25 
per  ton.  Probably  the  outlay  would  be  great- 
er, but  I  believe  that  the  proportional  saving 
from  the  extra  preparation,  would  be  quite  as 
large  as  it  now  is.  This,  however,  is  an  opinion 
only,  and  it  needs  proof  to  establish  it. 

Ogdcn  Farm  finds  encouragement  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  lion.  George  Geddes' 
Essay  on  Wheat  Culture.  "Undrained  clay  lands 
are  neverworn  out,  for  the  owner  that  lacks  lhe 
energy  to  free  them  from  stagnant  water,  never 


has  force  enough  to  exhaust  their  fertilit}-  by 
cropping.  Manure  on  such  land  is  nearly 
thrown  away.  Draining  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
done;  next,  thorough  cultivation,  then  manure. 
Whoever  reverses  this  order  throws  away  his 
money  and  his  labor." 

This  would  be  a  good  text  for  every  farmer 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind.  The  profit  of  farm- 
ing comes  entirely  from  the  surplus  of  produc- 
tion beyond  the  grand  total  of  the  cost  of  inter- 
est, labor,  seed,  manure,  and  wear  and  tear. 
These  are  nearly  fixed  quantities.  They  are  at 
least  as  great,  in  the  aggregate,  with  medium 
crops  as  with  good  ones.  If  30  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  will  barely  return  the  outlay,  60 
bushels  may  give  a  clear  profit  equal  to  the 
value  of  30  bushels.  There  are  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  country,  whose  soil  contains  enough 
of  the  elements  of  fertility  to  produce  fair  crops 
with  the  aid  of  ordinary  manuring,  (if  only  these 
elements  were  come-at-able,)  but  which,  by  rea- 
son of  their  soggy  and  unpleasant  condition, 
would  do  less  injury  to  their  owners  if  they 
were  hopelessly  barren.  In  the  spring  and  early 
summer  they  are  moist  and  cold, — more  like 
putty  than  like  arable  laud ; — in  July  and  August 
they  are  baked  to  a  crust;  and  when  the  fall 
rains  come  they  revert  again  to  their  weeping 
state.  Any  effort  to  make  good  land  of  such 
a  farm  as  this  without  draining,  is  simply  an 
effort  wasted.  Neither  labor  nor  manure  can 
do  much  to  drive  away  the  demon  of  "bad-luck," 
by  which  every  path  of  its  owner  is  beset.  I 
have  scores  of  letters  from  the  occupants  of  such 
farms, — and  I  have  had  for  years.  I  began  by 
advising  this  and  that  make-shift,  where  it  was 
claimed  that  the  expense  of  draining  could  not 
be  borne,  but  I  have  finally  learned  t,o  say,  point- 
blank,  to  any  man  who  is  trying  to  make  his 
way  on  this  kind  of  a  farm  ;  "  Either  drain  it 
or  give  it  up  !  You  can  make  more  money  by 
working  at  day's  work,  on  good  land,  than  by 
fighting  year  in  and  year  out,  against  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  Nature.  If  you  can't  do  better, 
sell  off  your  stock, — and  if  necessary,  work  for 
a  neighbor  enough  of  the  lime  to  earn  your  bare 
living.  Spend  the  rest  of  your  time  and  all  the 
money  you  can  raise  in  draining  the  best  field 
you  have  got.  Don't  imagine  that  your  case  is 
to  be  an  exception,  but  accept  the  fact,  now, 
that  you  canH  afford  to  farm  wet  land — either 
own  up  that  j-ou  are  only  tit  for  a  day  laborer, 
or  buckle  to  and  make  your  land  worth  culti- 
vating." 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  (he  advance- 
ment of  underdraining,  viz:  One  is,  the  idea 
that  land  which  suffers  from  drought  does  not 
need  draining,  when  the  fact  is  that  land  often 
suffers  from  drought  just  because  it  needs  drain- 
ing;— take  out  the  water  and  let  in  the  air,  so 
that  the  soil  can  be  put  in  proper  tilth,  and  it 
will  be  able  to  withstand  drought.  The  other 
is,  the  not  unnatural  notion  that  the  first  land  to 
be  drained  is  that  which  is  now  the  wettest.  In 
my  judgment  the  improvement  should  be  first 
applied  to  those  fields  which  are  just  dry  enough 
to  be  considered  arable,  but  which,  two  years 
out  of  three,  disappoint  the  farmer's  hopes  and 
produce  barely  enough  to  repay  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation. If  such  land  as  this  is  drained  it  will 
pay  a  profit.  If  a  back  swamp  lot  is  drained  it 
may  be  years  before  it  will  do  more  than  pay 
the  expenses  of  its  management.  Begin  with 
the  very  best,  land  that  needs  draining  at  all,  and 
make  it  produce  a  profit,  and  then  take  the  next 
best  and  bring  that  to  a  profitable  state,  and  so 
on  until  the  back  swamp  comes  in  its  turn. 
What  we  want  is  not  so  much  large  crops  a3 
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profitable  crops.  A  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
corn  that  has  cost  a  hundred  dollars  had  better 
not  have  been  grown.  It  don't  pay  to  work  over 
large  areas  for  meagre  produce.  Pile  on  the 
steam  ! — Crowd  the  production  to  the  most  re- 
munerative point  ! — and  then  extend  your  oper- 
ations to  the  next  best  field  and  make  that  pay 
a  round  profit.  Tins  is  the  soundest  principle 
of  good  farming  and  in  carrying  it  out  we  shall 
have  no  more  efficient  aid  than  is  rendered  by 
thorough  draining  on  the  best  lands  that 
need  draining.  When  this  is  accepted  as 
the  correct  principle,  we  shall  see  draining  ex- 
tending in  all  directions.  So  long  as  the  chief 
effect  of  draining  is  to  convert  innocent  waste 
lands  into  fields  for  unprofitable  work,  its  pro- 
gress will  be  but  halting,  and  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  cry  out  against  its  great  cost. — Cost? 
Why,  suppose  it  costs  as  much  to  drain  an  acre 
of  land  as  to  buy  an  adjoining  acre.  This  is  uo 
argument  against  it.  The  one  acre,  drained, 
would  pay  a  handsome  profit — the  two  acres 
uudrained  would  pay  no  profit  at  all,  and  had 
better  be  left  to  grow  wood.  What  is  wanted, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  best  improvement,  is  a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  farming  public 
that  it  is  better  to  have  good  farms  than  to  have 
large  farms.  That  point  being  gained,  all  the 
rest  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  such  areas  as  will  give  us 
the  most  money  for  our  farming,  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  land  to  take  care  of  itself. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  modify  Mr.  Geddes' 
statement  it  would  be  by  advising  that,  after 
draining,  manure  and  labor  go  together.  In 
fact,  if  the  land  is  in  grass  I  would  prefer  to  fol- 
low the  draining  witli  a  liberal  winter  top-dress- 
ing of  manure  and  so  stimulate  the  largest  pos- 
sible growth  of  grass  and  roots,  in  advance  of 
plowing.  This  would  give  us  something  to 
start  on,  and  the  cultivation  would  be  profitable 
from  the  start;  while  if  the  whole  of  the  first 
year  is  to  be  spent  in  work,  without  manure  to 
make  crops,  both  time  and  money  will  be  lost. 
Si  ill,  I  am  diffident  about  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  any  statement  of  so  good  a  farmer  as 
Mr.  Geddes  has  shown  himself  to  be. 

This  question  of  labor  reminds  me  of  the  ad- 
monition of  the  author  of  "Walks  and  Talks." 
He  is  great  on  the  question  of  summer-fallow- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt  he  is  right  so  far  as  gen- 
eral practice  is  concerned.  If  land  is  foul  and 
labor  Is  scarce,  it  ma}'  pa)'  to  lose  a  year  in  or- 
der to  gain  condition  ;  but  I  would  be  sorry  to 
see  my  land  accumulating  a  year's  interest  and 
the  cost  of  a  year's  cultivation  without  trying  to 
get  my  money  back  in  some  way; — and  I  think 
that  Mr.  Harris  will  agree  that  if  the  force  can 
be  commanded  it  is  best  to  have  the  fallow  a 
fallow-crop,  rather  than  a  naked  surface.  A 
thousand  bushels  of  mangels  to  the  acre  will 
leave  the  land  as  clean  as  even  he  could  desire, 
and  they  will  be  well  worth  having  in  the  root 
cellar  for  early  spring  feeding. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Old  Hats— Old  Polks. 


Mr.  Editor:  I  was  down  to  the  city  the 
other  day,  and  I  met  one  of  your  readers,  and 
lie  wanted  to  know  how  much  longer  Uncle 
Jothain  Sparrowgrass,  Jake  Friuk,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Hookertown  people  was  going  to  live. 
He  said  they  had  been  on  the  stage  some  time, 
and  thought  they  must  be  getting  rather  infirm. 
I  had  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  the  Hookertown  climate,  and  the  health- 
ful tendencies  of  farm  life.    He  seemed  to  have 


got  his  notions  of  human  life  from  the  city, where 
a  man  reaches  his  prime  at  thirty-five,  retires 
from  business  at  forty  with  broken  health,  and  is 
in  his  grave  at  fifty.  We  don't  run  the  human 
machine  in  that  style,  out  here,  and  I  guess  we 
get  about  as  much  out  of  life  as  the  fastest  man 
upon  your  sidewalks.  Uncle  Jotham  has  no 
more  doubt  that  he  is  just  in  his  prime,  than  he 
had  thirty  years  ago  when  he  lived  over  on  the 
Island.  If  you  should  ask  him  what  his  age 
was,  he  would  tell  you  about  seventy.  The  fact 
is  after  a  man  gets  to  be  sixty  out  here,  he  is  of 
no  particular  age,  like  a  horse  in  his  teens,  until 
he  is  past  eight}',  when  he  begins  to  brag  that  he 
has  past  four  score  and  grows  jealous  of  every- 
body that  is  older  than  himself: — Jotham's  father 
is  still  living  a  hale  old  man,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  is  as  likely  to  live  ten  years  longer  as  Jo- 
tham himself.  I  know  "  Lying  like  a  grave- 
stone" lias  passed  into  a  proverb,  but  grave- 
stones are  not  apt  to  lie  about  people's  ages,  if 
they  do  about  their  virtues.  If  you  go  into  the 
burying-ground  of  Mr.  Spooner's  meeting  house 
you  will  find  about  one-third  of  all  the  folks 
lying  there,  seventy  years  and  upward.  People 
of  eightj'  and  ninety,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
now  and  then  one  reaches  a  hundred.  Mr. 
Spooner  preached  a  sermon  a  while  ago,  in 
which  he  said  that  one-third  of  all  the  people 
who  had  died  in  the  parish  for  the  last  ten 
years,  had  reached  the  average  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  He  keeps  the  dates  and  knows.  This  is 
not  a  very  good  region  for  doctors,  but  it  is 
grand  for  folks  who  cultivate  the  soil. 

I  met  Dea.  Stokes  on  Hookertown  street  last 
week  in  his  farm  wagon,  with  an  old  hat  on, 
seventeen  years  old.  He  had  just  come  in  with 
his  Wednesday's  pail  of  butter  and  a  big  willow 
basket  full  of  eggs.  I  dont  suppose  he  has  fail- 
ed to  bring  butter  to  market  during  the  season 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  a  dozen  times  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  always  comes  in  pound 
balls,  nicely  stamped,  in  a  bright  tin  pail,  and 
during  the  hottest  weather  it  comes  in  ice  so 
that  it  is  easily  handled.  The  Deacon  is  eighty 
years  old,  and  if  he  is  not  as  capable  of  doing 
business  as  he  ever  was,  he  has  not  found  it  out. 
His  boys  have  all  gone  out  from  him  long  ago, 
and  he  runs  the  Stokes  homestead,  where  his  an- 
cestors have  lived  for  sis  generations,  on  his 
own  account.  He  is  not  a  very  rich  man,  but 
he  is  vastly  more  independent  on  1) is  two  hun- 
dred-acre farm,  than  a  multitude  of  city  mer- 
chants, who  have  an  income  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year.  He  is  altogether  the  shabbiest  part  of 
his  establishment,  except  on  Sundays,  when  lie 
conies  to  meeting  close  shaven,  and  tidily,  if  not 
fashionably  dressed.  The  farm  buildings  are 
kept  painted,  for  he  has  learned  the  economy  of 
white-lead  and  oil  upon  clapboards  and  shin- 
gles. The  tools,  carts,  and  wagons  are  kept 
housed,  for  he  believes  in  having  everything  in 
place.  The  family  carriage  is  venerable  but 
cleanly,  and  carries  Madam  Stokes  and  her 
maiden  daughter  to  church  with  as  much  regu- 
larity as  the  Deacon  himself.  But  on  week-day 
occasions,  the  Deacon  believes  in  plain  doings, 
and  comes  to  market  in  a  dress  that  Madam 
Stokes  criticises  to  very  little  purpose,  for  the 
Deacon  is  very  sot  in  his  notions.  Tiiat  hat  was 
worn  ten  years  as  his  Sunday  best,  and  for  the 
last  seven  years,  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ele- 
ments on  all  occasions  when  he  wanted  to  be 
out  of  doors.  There  is  a  dim  scattering  of  thin 
nap  left  in  patches,  but  the  whole  frame-work 
of  the  hat  is  laid  bare,  and  the  hatter's  art  is  no 
longer  a  mystery.  Seth  Twiggs  came  along  as 
the  Deacon  and  I  were  talking,  puffing  away  at 
his  dirty  pipe  as  usual,  and  says  he : 


"  Deacon,  how  long  have  you  had  that  hat,  if 

it  is  a  fair  question  ? " "  Waal  let's  see.     It 

was  the  year  my  youngest  boy  Oliver  was  mar- 
ried, and  that's  seventeen  year  ago  the  1st  of 
May.  I  got  it  to  go  to  the  wedding." .  . . . "  'Bout 
earnt  its  freedom  hain't  it?"  inquired  Seth.  . . . 
"I  guess  not,"  replied  the  Deacon.  "It  keeps  off 

the  rain  and  sunshine,  dont  it  ?" "  Yes." 

"Would  a  new  hat  do  any  more?" "Perhaps 

not,"  said  Seth  doubling!}' "  Waal  then,  aint 

it  just  as  good  as  a  new  hat?"  inquired  the 
Deacon "But  the  looks  of  the  thing?"  in- 
sinuated Seth. 

"  Waal  folks  must  pay  for  looks  that  want 
'em.  I  dont  have  the  looking  to  do.  Ye  see, 
neighbor  Twiggs,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  whether  a  man  pays  for  what  he 
wants  himself,  or  for  what  his  neighbors  want 
him  to  have.  The  main  pint  about  a  hat  is  to 
keep  off  rain  and  sunshine,  and  when  one  has 
done  that  for  seventeen  year,  you  come  to  have 
considerable  faith,  that  it  will  do  it  just  one 
year  longer.  If  I  thought,  getting  a  new  hat 
every  spring  would  make  me  any  better  man,  if 
it  would  make  my  work  any  more  profitable,  or 
benefit  my  neighbors  in  any  way,  I  should  sar- 
tinly  get  one.  But  I  dont  see  it  in  that  light. 
Have  you  ever  ciphered  on  the  hat  question  ?" 

"No  I  hain't,"  said  Seth.  "What  on't?" 

"There  is  a  deal  of  philosophy  in  it.  You  see 
a  hat  every  year  would  cost,  at  six  dollars  a 
piece,  $102,  and  the  interest  two-thirds  as  much 
more,  call  it  $170,  spent  for  an  article  that  dont 
promote  a  man's  comfort,  or  add  to  a  man's  re- 
spectability. My  health  is  just  as  good  as  if  Iliad 
bought  a  new  hat  every  quarter,  and  my  bank 
account  is  a  great  deal  better.  For  you  see, 
Seth,  if  a  man  begins  right  with  his  head,  he 
comes  out  all  right  at  the  foot.  Savin'  on  hats 
means  savin'  on  everything  else.  And  you  see 
if  a  man  keeps  puttin'  in  to  the  bank  more  than 
he  takes  out  every  year,  he  is  pretty  sartin'  to 
have  somethin'  ahead  when  he  gets  past  labor." 

The  Deacon  drove  off  leaving  Seth  very  much 
befog' d  in  wreaths  of  smoke. 

Deacon  Stokes  carries  his  joke  on  old  hats  a 
little  too  far,  I  guess;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sense  in  what  he  says  about  saving  in  small 
things  and  in  being  a  slave  to  the  opinion  of 
your  neighbors.  But  the  Deacon's  style  of  sav- 
ing, and  spending  will  never  do  much  for  our 
farming  interests.  He  has  run  the  Stokes  farm 
very  much  as  his  fathers  did  before  him,  but 
he  has  not  made  it  more  productive.  Indeed, 
it  has  falleu  off  very  much,— will  not  carry  the 
stock  it  would  twenty  years  ago.  We  want  to 
learn,  what  the  Deacon  never  has  learned — -how 
to  spend  judiciously  as  well  as  to  save;  how  to 
invest  capital  in  the  soil,  and  make  it  pay  ten 
per  cent.  It  is  not  much  of  a  knack  to  run 
to  the  savings-bank  with  every  ten  dollars  that 
is  made  from  the  sale  of  crops.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  managers  of  savings-banks  are 
careful  men,  and  will  return  your  capital  with 
interest.  It  requires  some  brain,  as  well  as  mus- 
cular power,  to  put  capital  freely  into  the  bank 
of  earth,  and  make  it  enrich  the  soil,  while  it 
enriches  you.  This  is  what  every  good  farmer 
ought  to  do,  and  leave  the  material  world,  as 
well  as  the  moral,  better  for  his  having  lived  in 
it.  Old  hats  generally  mean,  old  clothes,  poor 
fare,  a  starving  soil,  and  a  starved  mind.  Young 
America  abhors  this  water-gruel  style  of  living 
and  we  must  have  such  husbandry  as  will  give 
us  roast  beef  for  dinner,  and  a  new  hat  every 
year,  or  our  sons  will  follow  the  Stokeses  and 
emigrate. 

Hookertown,  Conn.,       \  Tours  to  Command. 

April,  15, 1870  f  Tijiotht  Bunkek,  Esq. 
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Our  Gray  Eabbit. — (Lepus  syhaticus.) 

This  little  animal  so  closely  resembles  its 
cousin,  the  rabbit  of  Europe  {Lepus  cuniculus), 
that  it  passes  by  its  name  in  this  country.  Our 
rabbit  is,  however,  very  distinct,  particularly  in 
its  habits.  It  does  not  burrow  like  its  congener, 
which  is  the  parent 
of  our  tame  rabbits, 
but  occasionally 
takes  refuge  in  de- 
serted or  occupied 
burrows,  thus  often 
falling  a  prey  to 
foxes  and  perhaps 
other  carnivorous 
animals.  The  rab- 
bit is  about  16  inches 
long  to  the  tail ;  it 
is  larger  at  the  "West 
than  at  the  East  or 
South.  It  is  some- 
thing over  two  feet 
long  from  the  nose 
to  the  tips  of  the 
hind  feet,  when 
stretched  out.  The 
head  is  roundish 
and  the  ears  short. 
The  fur  is  soft  and 
fine ;  the  skin  is 
rather  thin  and  del- 
icate ;       the     color 

dark  gray,  tinted  with  yellowish-brown  above, 
changing  into  gray  and  ash-color  upon  the  sides 
and  rump,  and  white  upon  the  belby.  The  tail 
is  very  short,  dark  above  and  white  below.  It 
is  very  timid,  but  not  suspicious  ;  is  easily  trap- 
ped or  shot  from  its  "  form,"  the  hollow  where 
it  habitually  sits,  or,  started  by  clogs,  and  shot 
upon  the  jump.  The  flesh  is  delicate  and  good 
eating,  but  not  particularly  rich  or  "gamey." 
The  rabbit  multiplies  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity  that  notwithstanding  its  man}'  enemies 
it  often  increases  so 
in  numbers  as  to  do 
farmers,  nursery- 
men and  gardeners, 
great  damage.  The 
worst  thing  it  does 
is  to  gnaw  the  bark 
of  young  fruit  trees 
near  the  ground, 
often  girdling  them 
entirely.  This  is 
usually  done  in  win- 
ter when  a  lack  of 
other  food  occurs ; 
and  the  remedies 
arc  to  encase  the 
trees  with  birch 
bark,  sheathing  felt, 
or  tarred  paper,  or 
to  put  some  offen- 
sive substance  upon 
the  bark  of  the  tree ; 
sprinkling  it  with 
blood  is  found  to 
prevent  their  at- 
tacks;    and     it     is 

said  that  a  mixture  of  assafcetida  and  soap  will 
have  the  same  effect.  The  food  of  this  and  its 
related  species  is  exclusively  vegetable.  Sweet 
fruit  they  are  very  fond  of,  and  box  traps  are 
usually  baited  with  sweet  apples.  Clover  and 
other  sweet  grasses,  cabbages  and  turnips,  grain 
of  all  sorts,  and  many  garden  vegetables,  are 
their  food ;  their  shyness,  acute  sense  of  hearing 


and  sight,  their  instiutive  tendency  to  remain 
still  until  discovered,  and  their  rapid  flight 
when  once  started,  are  their  means  of  defence. 
So  far  as  we  know  they  never  take  the  offen- 
sive except  in  their  occasional  fights  with  one 
another,  or  with  other  species  of  rabbits  or  hares, 
to   which  they  manifest    strong    repugnance. 

m 


THE  gray  rabbit. — (Lepus  sylvaticus. ) 

The  American  Dipper,  or  Water  Ouzel. 
(Hydrobata  Mexicana.) 

The  American  Dipper  is  found  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  British  America  to 
Mexico.  It  belongs  to  the  same  sub-family  as 
the  Thrushes,  the  Bluebird,  and  the  common 
Robin,  and  resembles  them  in  many  points  of 
structure,  though  in  habits  it  is  widely  different. 
The  bird,  the  general  form  of  which  is  shown  in 


THE  AMERICAN  DIPPER,   OR  WATER  OUZEL.— {tfi/divbuta,  Jlcxkatia.) 

the  engraving,  is  lead-colored  above,  paler  be- 
neath, with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  clove  color, 
or  sooty  brown.  The  Dipper  is  remarkable  for 
seeking  its  food  under  water;  it  wades  or  dives 
into  the  water,  and  remains  beneath  the  surface 
for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  a  similar 
species  found  in  the  mountainous  countries  of 
Europe,  the  habits  of  which  have  been  more 


closely  watched  than  have  those  of  ours.  Ob- 
servers there  state  that  the  bird  progresses  be- 
neath the  water  by  clinging  to  the  stones  at 
the  bottom,  by  means  of  its  long  curved  claws, 
and  by  the  use  of  its  short  wings.  Its  food  is 
mussels  and  other  fresh  water  mollusks.  The 
European  species  has  the  popular  reputation  of 
going  beneath  the 
water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding 
upon  the  salmon 
spawn,  and  is  hence 
regarded  as  an  ene- 
my by  the  fisher- 
men. An  examina- 
tion of  the  stomach 
of  the  bird  has 
shown  no  founda- 
tion for  this  belief. 
The  song  of  the 
European  bird  is 
very  powerful  and 
pleasing,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  ob- 
servers have  noted 
the  song  of  our 
species.  The  nest 
of  the  European 
species  is  a  curi- 
ously constructed 
dome,  often  placed 
behind  a  sheet  of 
falling  water  or  in 
some  locality  where  it  could  be  found  only 
with  great  difficulty.  The  nest  of  the  American 
Dipper,  though  it  has  been  diligently  sought 
for,  has  remained  unknown  to  ornithologists 
until  the  past  summer,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  the  naturalists  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Elliott,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  furnishes 
the  sketch  for  the  engraving,  says  :  "  While  we 
were  in  camp  near  Berthoud's  Pass,  a  member 
of  the  party  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
one  of  these  nests, 
and  to  secure  it  and 
its  builders.  I  was 
with  him,  and  made 
the  accompanying 
sketch.  The  nest  is 
now  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Museum.  It 
was  placed  on  a 
rocky  shelf  mossed 
and  grassed  over, 
just  about  four  or 
five  feet  above  the 
stream ;  it  was  built 
of  layers  of  moss, 
so  laid  one  over  the 
other,  as  to  give  it 
the  shape  of  the 
crown  to  an  ordi- 
nary 'Derby'  hat. 
The  moss  was  kept 
fresh  and  growing, 
from  a  habit  which 
the  bird  had  of 
shaking  the  water 
over  it  from  its 
plumage  before  going  in  on  to  the  eggs.  Tin' 
eggs  were  four  in  number,  and  of  a  pale  white." 


Large  Onions. — A  -writer  upon  onion  culture 
in  England  says  the  best  way  to  get  large  onions, 
is  to  tramp  and  roll  beds  firmly;  the  seed  is 
then  to  be  sown  on  the  compact  surface  and 
covered  with  a  rich  compost  the  usual  depth. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  77. 


"How  Crops  Feed,"  is  certainly  a  very  re- 
markable book,  and  the  young  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica owe  Prof.  Johnson  the  profoundest  gratitude 
for  his  arduous  labors  in  presenting  to  them 
in  a  convenient  form  all  the  known  facts  con- 
nected with  this  intricate  subject.  We  have 
a  concise  account  of  all  the  important  experi- 
ments recently  made  by  the  German  and  French 
investigators,  and  when  we  have  carefully  stud- 
ied this  book  we  may  feel  sure  that  we  know 
all  that  is  known  at  the  present  time  in  regard 
to  the  nutrition  of  agricultural  plants. 

Prof.  Johnson  promises  us  another  work  on 
"  Cultivation  ;  or  the  Improvement  of  the  Soil 
and  the  Crop  by  Tillage  and  Manure."  His 
two  works,  "How  Crops  Grow,"  and  "How 
Crops  Feed,"  contain  the  principles  which  he 
will  elucidate  and  apply  to  practical  farming  in 
his  next  volume.  We  shall  look  forward  to  it 
with  the  greatest  interest.  We  know  of  no  man 
better  qualified  for  the  task.  Himself  a  farm- 
er's sou,  with  great  practical  common  sense, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  agricultural 
literature,  he  understands  precisely  what  we 
wish  to  know,  and  his  accurate  scientific  learn- 
ing, united  with  great  caution,  and  a  profound 
love  of  truth,  will  enable  him  to  throw  light 
on  many  of  the  questions  which  none  of  us  at 
present  are  able  to  answer— such,  for  instance, 
as :  Why  gypsum  is  usually  much  more  bene- 
ficial as  a  manure  for  clover  and  Indian  corn, 
than  for  wheat  and  timothy?  Why  clover  and 
the  root-crops  can  get  more  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere,  than  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  ?  Why  thorough  tillage  increases  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  some  land  and  not  of  others  ? 
Why  manure  does  very  little  good  on  laud  that 
needs  draining  ?  and  why  such  land,  after  drain- 
ing, is  more  productive  than  land  that  never 
needed  draining  ?  In  the  present  book  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  his  ideas  on  these  subjects.  He 
gives  us  the  scientific  facts,  but  we  want  them 
applied  to  practical  farming  so  that  we  can 
more  fully  understand  their  meaning. 

On  my  farm — and  it  is  so  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  farms  in  the  United  States — 
the  three  leading  objects  are  (1)  to  get  the  land 
drained,  (2)  to  make  it  clean  and  mellow,  and 
(3)  to  get  available  nitrogen  for  the  cereal  crops. 
After  the  first  two  objects  are  accomplished,  the 
measure  of  productiveness  will  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
How  to  get  available  nitrogen,  therefore,  is  my 
chief  and  ultimate  object  in  all  the  operations 
on  the  farm.  And  it  is  here  that  science  can 
help  me.  I  know  how  to  get  nitrogen,  but  I 
want  to  get  it  in  the  cheapest  wajr,  and  then  to 
be  sure  that  I  do  not  waste  it.  It  would  seem 
from  the  facts  presented  by  Prof.  Johnson,  that 
there  is  much  more  danger  of  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen than  I  had  supposed. 

There  is  one  fact  fully  established  by  experi- 
ment and  experience— that  100  lbs.  of  available 
nitrogen  per  acre,  applied  in  manure,  will  gen- 
erally give  us  a  greatly  increased  yield  of  grain. 
I  should  expect  on  my  farm  that  on  land  which 
without  manure,  would  give  me  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  such  a  dressing  of  manure  would 
give  me  35  or  40  bushels.  So  much  for  the  impor- 
tance of  100  lbs.  of  available  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Now,  I  have  100  acres  of  low,  mucky  land, 
bordering  on  the  creek  that  probably  contains, 
in  the  depth  of  one  foot,  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  As  long  as  the 
land  is  surcharged  with  water  this  nitrogen  lies 


dormant.  But  drain  it  and  let  in  the  air,  and 
the  oxygen  decomposes  the  organic  matter,  and 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  produced.  In 
other  words  we  get  available  nitrogen,  and  the 
land  becomes  capable  of  producing  large  crops 
of  corn  and  grass.  And  the  crops  obtained 
from  this  low,  rich  land,  will  make  manure  for 
the  poorer  upland  portions  of  the  farm.  This 
is  not  new,  though  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated.    What  is  new  to  me  is  this : 

A  soil  was  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot,  at  the  end  of  April,  4,652 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  Of  this  amount,  63 
lbs.  were  in  an  available  condition.  A  plot  of 
this  land,  plowed  and  then  allowed  to  lie  va- 
cant, contained  of  available  nitrogen,  June  12, 
50  lbs.  per  acre ;  June  30,  108  lbs. ;  July  22, 
35  lbs. ;  August  13,  56  lbs.,  and  Sept.  9,  only  19 
lbs.  per  acre.  It  would  seem  from  this  and 
other  facts  that  when  land  lies  fallow  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  available  nitrogen  washed  out 
from  the  soil.  And  if  we  place  confidence  in 
these  results  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  a 
great  loss  in  fallowing  land.  This  is  contrary 
to  what  I  have  hitherto  believed.  But  these 
facts  are  at  any  rate  worthy  of  consideration. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  not  much  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  a  chemist  to  determine  the 
amount  of  such  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  in 
a  soil.  In  fact,  Prof.  Johnson  himself  states 
that  in  determining  the  total  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  an  acre  of  soil,  we  may  attribute  a  varia- 
tion of  200  or  300  lbs.  to  the  unavoidable  inex- 
actness of  the  analysis. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
nitric  acid  is  formed  from  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  in  considerable  quantity.  This  process 
of  nitrification  takes  place  most  rapidly  in  hot 
weather,  and  when  the  soil  is  moist.  Stirring 
the  soil,  by  making  it  loose  and  porous,  and  let- 
ting in  the  air,  also  favors  nitrification.  Gyp- 
sum may  also  assist  in  this  important  process 
by  furnishing  oxygen  to  the  decomposing  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil.  Leaving  the  question 
of  summer-fallowing  in  abeyance,  one  thing  is 
certain :  we  cannot  go  wrong  in  cultivating  the 
soil  thoroughly  while  the  crops  are  growing.  Our 
crops  certainly  need  available  nitrogen.  And 
it  seems  equally  certain  that  in  soils  containing 
organic  matter  thorough  cultivation  will  favor 
the  formation   of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

The  Deacon  and  I  have  a  standing  quarrel  as 
to  the  best  way  of  cultivating  corn.  He  prefers 
to  take  an  old  sod,  break  it  up  deep  with  a 
jointer  plow  and  three  horses,  harrow  at  first 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  and  then  diagonally 
across  the  furrows.  The  latter,  he  thinks  an 
exceedingly  important  point.  The  harrows  do 
not  pull  up  the  furrows,  as  they  would  if  drawn 
directly  across  them,  and  }'et  they  break  down 
the  soil  nearly  as  well,  and  leave  two  or  three 
inches  of  nice,  mellow  soil  to  plant  the  corn  in. 
If  needed,  he  rolls  the  land,  but  this  diagonal 
harrowing  is  always  the  last  thing  before  plant- 
ing. He  then  marks  out  the  land,  3'|3  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  drops  from  four  to  five  kernels 
in  the  hill,  and  is  careful  to  get  mellow  soil  to 
cover  them  with,  and  gives  it  an  affectionate  pat 
with  the  hoe.  When  the  corn  is  three  or  four 
inches  high,  he  treats  each  hill  to  a  handful  of 
a  mixture  of  ashes,  plaster,  and  droppings  of 
the  lien-house.  He  then  runs  the  cultivator 
through  the  rows  both  ways,  and  goes  twice  in 
each  row,  keeping  the  outside  tooth  of  the  cul- 
tivator as  near  to  the  hill  of  corn  as  possible. 
The  Deacon  himself  likes  to  take  things  easy, 
but  his  son  finishes  in  this  way  about  2  acres  of 
corn  a  day,  which  Is  equal  to  cultivating  eight 


acres  once  in  a  row  one  way.  The  corn  is  then 
hoed,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  enjoy  digging 
an  underdrain,  or  watching  the  Cotswold  lambs 
playing  in  the  sun,  any  more  than  the  Deacon 
does  hoeing  corn.  His  face,  always  a  cheer- 
ful one,  now  fairly  beams  with  delight  as 
he  runs  his  sharp,  bright  hoe  round  the  hill, 
straightening  th»  plants  with  his  hand,  and 
pulling  up  with  the  hoe  a  little  fresh,  mellow 
soil,  to  smother  the  weeds.  Finally  an  inch  or 
so  of  soil  is  pulled  up  around  the  hill  and 
pressed  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  hoe. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  the  corn  is  again  cul- 
tivated once  or  twice  in  the  row,  both  ways,  and 
is  then  hoed  again,  a  little  soil  being  pulled  to 
the  plants  to  smother  the  small  weeds  that  can- 
not be  reached  with  the  hoe.  The  pumpkin 
plants  are  also  treated  to  a  little  fresh  soil. 
This  finishes  the  work. 

Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  this  method  of 
managing  the  corn  crop,  provided  the  cultiva- 
tor was  used  earlier  and  more  frequently. 

What  the  Deacon  specially  objects  to  in  my 
plan  of  raising  corn  is  drilling  in  tlie  seed.  He 
thinks  that  when  the  seed  is  carefully  planted 
by  hand  it  is  equal  to  a  hoeing.  There  is  prob- 
ably some  truth  in  this  idea.  But  our  seasons 
are  so  short  and  the  weather  at  planting  time 
so  precarious,  that  it  seems  to  me  better  to  plant 
the  corn  as  soon  as  the  land  is  plowed,  harrow- 
ed, etc.,  without  waiting,  as  must  be  done  when 
planted  in  hills,  until  the  whole  field  is  finished. 
The  better  plan  is  to  top-dress  a  clover  sod 
with  well-rotted  manure  in  the  fall,  and  let  the 
clover  grow  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  plant.  By  this  time  the  clover  will  be  six 
inches  high,  and  it  may  either  be  fed  off  by 
sheep  or  turned  under.  Plow  carefully  and  then 
harrow  thoroughly.  A  Shares'  harrow  is  much 
the  best.  Roll,  if  need  be,  and  make  the  soil 
as  mellow  as  possible.  Then  drill  in  the  seed 
in  rows  3'ls  feet  apart  and  let  the  kernels  be  6 
or  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  or  let  the  drill 
drop  three  kernels  in  a  hill,  18  or  20  inches 
apart.  This  latter  is  the  plan  I  adopt.  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best.  We  mark  out  the  rows  be- 
fore drilling,  and  try  to  make  the  rows  as  straight 
as  possible.  This  is  very  important.  Then  go 
over  the  field  with  a  broadcast  plaster  sower, 
and  sow  two  or  three  bushels  of  plaster  per 
acre.  Just  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, start  the  cultivator,  going  once  in  a 
row  at  first,  and  twice  in  a  row  the  next  time, 
running  the  cultivator  teeth  as  near  to  the  plants 
as  can  be  done  without  smothering  them.  Then 
go  over  the  field  with  the  hoe  immediately  after 
the  cultivator,  stopping  to  do  nothing  but  cut 
out  the  weeds,  and  to  straighten  up  any  of 
the  plants  that  may  have  fallen  over.  Keep  a 
cultivator  going  between  the  rows  as  often  as 
once  a  week  for  the  first  six  weeks  and  occa- 
sionally afterwards,  whenever  the  surface  of  the 
soil  gets  baked,  or  would  bake  if  not  cultivated. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  field 
again  with  the  hoes.  I  find  nothing  so  good  for 
the  land  as  to  cultivate  and  hoe  the  corn  during 
hot  weather  in  August.  It  kills  every  weed. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  injures  the  corn,  though 
the  Deacon  and  main' other  sensible  and  expe- 
rienced farmers  think  it  does.  If  the  land  was 
perfectly  clear  I  would  not  do  it. 

A  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  writes  me:  "I 
have  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  but  I  propose  to 
dispose  of  all  of  them  during  the  year.  My  in- 
tention then  is  to  select  common  long-wooled 
ewes  and  cross  with  a  thorough-bred  Colswold 
ram — not  with  one  crossed  with  a  Merino,  in 
which  the  wool  is  bettered  at  the  expense  of  the 
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carcass,  but  with  a. pure  blooded  Cols-wold.  Wool 
buyers  ask  for  combing  wool,  and  dressers  for 
a  large  carcass."  I  am  sorry  to  see  good  flocks  of 
Merino  slieep  sacrificed.  I  believe  those  who 
weed  out  all  the  poor  ones  and  keep  none  but 
the  best — anil  keep  them  well — will,  in  the  end, 
have  no  cause  to  regret  it.  Cotswold  wool, 
whether  from  grades  or  thorough-breds,  brings 
a  higher  price  than  Merino.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  any  lower  as  long  as  the  present  tariff 
continues,  but  I  think  Merino  wool  will  be 
higher.  And  it  would  seem  that  we  might  re- 
tain our  flocks  of  Merinos  for  future  use,  and  in 
the  meantime  raise  one  or  two  crops  of  combing 
wool  by  using  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  or  Leicester 
rams  with  Merino  ewes.  Thelong-wooled  rams 
must  be  thorough-bred.  It  is  folly  to  hope  for 
success  with  any  other.  And  the  less  thorough- 
bred the  Merino  ewes  are  the  more  will  the 
lambs  take  after  the  ram.  I  would  select  large- 
framed,  common,  quarter  or  half-blood  Merino 
ewes,  feed  them  well  all  summer  and  autumn, 
and  ifit  is  intended  to  raise  early  lambs  for  the 
butcher,  turn  in  a  long-wooled  or  Southdown 
ram  the  last  of  September,  or  first  of  October. 
If  you  have  good  quarters  there  is  no  trouble 
about  raising  lambs  during  the  coldest  weather 
in  winter.  Such  lambs  ought  to  bring  18c.  to 
25c.  a  pound,  live  weight,  in  April  or  May.  A 
Merino  ewe,  like  an  Alderney  cow,  will  give 
very  rich  milk,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  such 
a  small  animal,  if  well  fed  for  three  or  four 
months  before  lambing,  and  three  or  four 
months  afterwards.  When  two  weeks  old  the 
lambs  will  begin  to  eat  a  little  bran  or  fine  mid- 
dlings, and  if  furnished  abundance  of  nutritive 
food,  will  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

If  it  is  not  intended  to  sell  the  lambs  early, 
the\r  need  not  come  before  April.  The  ewes 
should  be  well  fed  during  the  winter.  The 
grade  lambs  will  be  larger  and  require  more 
food  than  if  they  were  Merinos.  This  must  be 
provided  for  by  furnishing  abundance  of  nutri- 
tious food  for  the  ewes.  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than,  say,  one  pound  of  bran  and  half 
a  pound  of  beans,  oats,  or  oil-cake  per  day;  and 
this  feed  should  be  continued  after  the  ewes  are 
turned  out  to  grass.  We  weighed  one  of  our 
thorough-bred  Cotswold  lambs  the  day  it  was 
born  and  it  weighed  12'la  lbs.  That  day  two 
weeks,  it  weighed  25  pounds.  Now,  it  should 
be  understood  that  when  we  use  a  thorough- 
bred Cotswold  ram  on  common  Merino  ewes, 
we  get  lambs  that  have  nearly  all  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  the  Cotswold.  And  one 
of  these  is  to  grow  rapidly.  But  no  animal  can 
grow  unless  it  has  food  to  grow  with.  Those 
who  talk  about  improved  breeds  of  animals  re- 
quiring very  little  food,  talk  nonsense.  It  is 
true  only  in  this  sense:  They  have  little  offal, 
and  are  gentle  and  quiet,  and  when  they  ham 
attained  their  growth  they  require  less  food  than 
a  restless  animal.  But,  when  they  are  young 
and  growing  they  require  abundance  of  food. 
I  have  some  Merino  ewes  that  I  put  to  a  thor- 
ough-bred Cotswold.  I  expect  lambs  that  at 
siv  months  old,  will  weigh  90  lbs.  Now,  if  I 
had  used  a  Merino  I  should  have  had  lambs 
that,  witli  ordinary  treatment,  would  require 
three  years  to  attain  this  weight.  The  grade 
Cotswolds  would  grow  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
a  pound  per  day;  the  Merinos,  assuming  that 
we  had  10  lbs.  of  wool  from  the  two  extra 
fleeces,  would  grow  only  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
a  half  ounces  per  day.  The  Merinos  eat  but 
little  more  than  enough  food  to  sustain  the  vital 
functions,  say,  2  lbs!  of  hay  per  day  or  its  cqiv- 
olcnt ;  the  Cotswold  grades  eat,  Bay, .double  the 
amount  of  (bod,  of  4  lbs.  per  day}  and  being  of 


a  quiet  disposition  they  probably  require  no 
more  food  to  sustaiu  the  vital  functions  than  the 
Merinos,  and  consequently  the  extra  food  is 
converted  into  growth.  If  80  per  cent  of  the 
food  which  a  Merino  eats  is  used  to  keep  up  the 
animal  heat  and  support  the  vital  functions,  we 
have  20  lbs.  of  food  out  of  the  100  lbs.  that  is 
available  for  the  growth  of  the  sheep.  The 
Cotswold  grades  eat  double  the  amount,  say  200 
lbs.  instead  of  100  lbs.  Of  this  200  lbs.,  80  lbs. 
are  required,  as  before,  to  sustain  the  vital 
functions.     The  result  should  be  as  follows  : 

Merinos.  Cotswolds. 

Total  food  consumed 100  lbs.  200  fts. 

Food  required  to  sustain  the  vital 

functions 80  lbs.  SO  lbs. 

Food  available  for  growth  of  animal.  20  lbs.  120  lbs. 

So  that,  with  double  the  food,  the  Cotswold 
grades  would  be  capable  of  growing  six  times 
as  rapidly  as  the  Merinos. 

But  give  the  Cotswold  grades  no  more  food 
than  the  Merinos  and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  grow  any  faster,  unless  we  are  to  assume 
that  from  being  of  a  more  quiet  disposition  they 
require  much  less  food  to  sustain  the  vital  func- 
tions. If  they  required  10  per  cent  less  food 
for  this  purpose  than  the  Merinos,  they  would 
on  the  same  food,  grow  half  as  fast  again.  Thus: 

Merinos.  Cotswolds. 

Total  food  consumed 100  as.  100  fts. 

Food  required  to  sustain  the  vital 

functions SO  lbs.  70  lbs. 

Food  available  for  growth 20  lbs.  30  fts. 

But  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  allowance  of  food  is  appar- 
ent. In  raising  Cotswold  lambs  from  Merino 
ewes,  therefore,  the  chief  object  should  be  to 
induce  the  ewes  to  give  rich  milk,  and  also  to 
furnish  the  lambs  all  the  nutritious  food  they 
will  eat  while  suckling. 

In  the  experiments  at  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  eight  lambs  from  grade  Merino 
ewes,  and  a  thorough-bred  Cotswold  ram, 
weighed,  when  fromo'l » to6'|a  months  old,  78'|2, 
82'h,  83'U,  83'ls,  86,  87,  89]|2,  and  971bs.each. 

Six  of  these  sheep  sheared,  June  6th,  when 
about  13  months  old,  12,  14'|„  13'U  123|4,  12s|,, 
and  10'|2  lbs.  of  wool  each.  The  sheep  were 
thoroughly  tagged,  but  the  fleeces  were  un- 
washed. Dr.  Miles  says  :  "  The  wool  was  of 
good  quality,  free  from  gum  or  dirt,  and  from 
the  length  of  fibre,  well  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  delaines,  or  for  combing  purposes." 

This  wool,  together  with  the  wool  from  the 
Merino  and  grade  Merino  sheep,  was  sent  to 
Boston,  and  the  grade  Cotswold  wool  brought 
44  cents  per  lb.,  and  the  Merino  33  cents  per  lb., 
both  unwashed. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  our 
ability  to  raise  combing  wool  for  a  }rear  or  two, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  our  present  fine 
wool  sheep.  We  shall  get  fine  wool  from  the 
ewes  and  combing  wool  and  good  mutton  from 
the  lambs. 

A  young  man  who  thought  of  studying  law 
asked  Daniel  Webster  if  the  profession  was  not 
overcrowded.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  there 
is  plenty  of  room  up  higher."  And  it  is  just  so 
in  regard  to  farming.  In  the  production  of  poor 
but  l or  the  business  is  overcrowded,  "but  there  is 
plenty  of  room  up  higher."  Poor,  common  cows 
are  plenty,  but  where  can  you  buy  a  really  good 
one?  And  so  of  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  mar- 
kets are  overrun  with  inferior  animals  that  sell 
for  less  than  half  price,  and  are  dear  at  that. 
And  we  see  the  same  thing  in  the  grain  markets. 
Those  who  say  there  is  "no  money  in  fann- 
ing," are  more  than  half  right.  A  poor  farmer 
and  a  petty  fogging  lawyer  find  the  business  over- 
crowded, "but  therp  Is  plenty  of  room  up  higher." 


Sweet  Potato  Culture. 

BT    MR.    B.    WTT.T.TAVS      TVTT.T.TAMS*    FOHD,    N.    J. 

[Mr.  Williams,  who  grows  sweet  potatoes 
largely,  favors  us  with  a  very  full  account  of  his 
method  of  cultivation,  from  starting  the  sets  to 
harvesting  and  storing  the  crop.  It  is  now  too 
late  for  his  directions  for  starting  the  plants  to 
be  of  any  use.  We  give  some  timely  extracts 
from  the  article,  reserving  his  method  of  harvest- 
ing and  keeping  the  crops  until  later. — Eds.] 

With  regard  to  plants,  Mr.  W.  says  :  "  I  find 
sprouts  2  inches  long,  the  best,  i.  e.,  2  inches  of 
white  [below  the  soil  of  the  bed],  and  3  inches 
of  green,  making  5  inches  in  all.  I  plant  4 
inches  deep,  and  if  cut  off  even  with  the  ground 
by  frost  or  cut-worms,  they  will  still  come. 

"I  grow  sweet  potatoes  upon  niy  lightest  soil, 
which  is  moderately  rich  naturally,  or  made  so 
with  manure  ;  on  such  soil  I  have  two  plans  of 
field  culture,  both  of  which  I  will  give :  On 
soil  that  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam  :  In  the  month 
of  April,  I  sprinkle  broadcast  over  the  ground 
sal-ammoniac  and  lime,  two  of  the  latter  to  one 
of  the  former,  in  powder,  as  you  would  plaster, 
but  in  less  quantity.  Then  plow  down,  taking 
care  not  to  sprinkle  too  far  ahead  of  the  plow. 
[In  giving  Mr.  W's  method,  we  must  dissent 
from  his  sal-ammoniac  and  lime  together,  as  an 
expense  which  cannot  be  warranted  by  the  re- 
sults. The  lime  decomposes  the  sal-ammoniac, 
and  the  ammonia  is  nearly  or  quite  wasted. — 
Eds.]  After  having  turned  it  under,  I  cover  the 
whole  ground  with  a  light  coat  of  plaster,  and 
let  it  remain  until  the  time  I  want  to  plant, 
which  is  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  May,  when  I 
prepare  the  ground  bypassing  a  cultivator  over 
it ;  then  take  a  plow  and  mark  the  ground  three 
feet  both  ways,  straight  and  true,  which  makes 
the  hills  three  feet  square— thus  giving  4.S40 
hills  to  the  acre.  I  have  had  them  to  yield  a 
bushel  from  20  hills,  or  242  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre ;  which  is  not  an  uncommon  yield, 
when  they  do  well. 

"I  prepare  a  compost  of  horse,  sheep,  and  short 
barn-yard  manure,  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  I 
can,  for  sweet  potatoes  require  a  rotted  manure. 
This  mixture  after  being  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, is  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of 
green-sand  marl.  About  a  half  shovelful  of  this 
compost  is  put  where  the  rows  cross  each  other, 
and  a  hill  is  made  with  the  hoe  a  foot  high,  and 
run  to  a  point.  Put  one  plant  in  a  hill.  When 
the  weeds  begin  lo  grow,  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  June,  I  run  the  cultivator  through 
both  ways.  It  cleans  between  the  rows  and  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  thoroughly;  I  then  follow 
with  an  iron  tooth  rake,  having  teeth  about  three 
inches  long,  to  loosen  the  top  of  the  hill  around 
the  plant;  then  with  the  hoes,  scrape  off 
the  weeds  on  the  remainder  of  the  hill.  In 
about  three  days  I  run  the  plow  through  both 
ways,  follow  after  with  the  hoes,  and  hoe  the 
hill  up  smooth.  The  plants  by  this  time  have 
started  six  or  eight  inches;  in  about  two  weeks, 
or  the  first  week  of  July,  the  vines  begin  to  cov- 
er the  hill;  I  then  go  along  with  the  hoe  and 
lifting  the  vines  with  the  hand,  clean  off  all  the 
weeds  that  may  show  themselves,  and  leave  the 
hill  and  vines  clean  and  smooth.  In  about  two 
weeks,  or  August  1st,  I  carefully  turn  the 
vines,  and  plow  and  hoe,  then  replace  the  vines. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  I  go  through 
3gain  and  pull  the  vines  loose,  to  prevent  their 
taking  root.  If  this  is  well  clone,  and  all  the 
weeds  that  show  themselves  are  pulled  out, 
they  will  waut  nothing  more  until  digging  time. 

"Another  plan  of  management  is  as  follows; 
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On  my  lightest  sandy  soil  I  plow  the  ground 
shallow  about  the  first  week  in  May ;  then  put 
on  a  good  coat  of  equal  parts  of  marl  and 
leached  ashes  (the  ashes  I  get  at  the  soap  fac- 
tories), which  is  moderately  fiue,  and  spread 
evenly.  Just  before  I  want  to  plant,  I  prepare 
the  ground  by  passing  a  harrow  over  it ;  then 
take  a  plow  and  strike  parallel  furrows  three 
feet  and  a  half  apart.  A  well-rotted  compost 
of  horse,  sheep,  and  barn-yard  manure  is  put  in 
the  row  and  spread  along  evenly;  after  which 
two  furrows  are  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  plants 
set  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  in  the  row.  I 
am  careful  to  prepare  only  as  much  ground  as 
will  be  needed  for  the  first  setting,  as  the  plants 
after  being  taken  from  the  beds,  delight  in  fresh 
soil.  The  earth  must  be  fresh,  or  the  plants  will 
wither  and  die.  After  the  plants  have  become 
well  rooted,  I  run  through  with  a  cultivator  and 
level  the  ground,  after  which  they  will  begin  to 
thrive  finely;  while  the  hot-beds  are  again  ready 
to  be  thinned  out.  Then  the  plow  and  hoe  are 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  field  or  patch 
kept  thoroughly  cleaned,  carefully  turning  vines 
during  plowing,  and  afterwards  replacing  them. 
I  have  cultivated  sweet  potatoes  largely  after 
this  plan,  and  with  good  success ;  it  is  not  so 
satisfactorily  performed  on  soil  which  is  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  where  weeds  grow  and  are  hard  to 
keep  down ;  I  therefore  practice  both  plans." 


This  is  easy  and  takes  less  time  to  do  than  to  tell. 
The  field  is  properly  marked  in  two  directions 
by  a  variety  of  implements.  Three  cultivator 
teeth,  set  in  a  joist  to  which  shafts  and  handles 
are  attached,  makes  a  good  marker.  Two 
wheels  on  a  4-foot  axle-tree,  with  a  pole  having  a 
;  chain  dragging  upon  the 
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-IMPLEMENT  FOR  COVERING  CORN. 

cordin 
it  might 


Planting  Indian  Corn. 


It  is  very  desirable  to  have  corn  so  planted 
that  it  can  be  worked  both  ways,  and  every 
good  farmer  prides  himself  in  having  his  rows 
straight  and  true.  The  distance  the  hills  should 
be  apart  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
corn,  and  the  strength  of  the  soil;  very  small 
corn  ought  not  to  be  in  bills,  but  in  continuous 
rows.  Hills  of  ordinary  field  corn  should  stand 
from  3'[2  to  4}\?  feet  apart  each  way,  and  it  looks 
best  to  have  the  rows  of  hills  cross  exactly 
at  right  angles.  So  important  is  this,  that  we 
think  it  well  to  measure  the  angle  at  starting 
when  large  fields  are  marked  out  for  corn,  and 
where  the  fences  or  other  boundaries  are  not 
exactly  at  right  angles.  This  is  done  thus: 
establish  one  true  base  line,  as  A-B,  fig.  2,  for 
the  first  row  upon  one  side ;  then  measure  30 
feet  upon  it,  with  a  50-foot  tape-line,  between 
two  points,  c  and  d  ;  next  take  40  feet  upon  the 
tape  from  the  point  c,  and  draw  part  of  a  circle 
where  you  suppose  a  line,  meeting  the  line  A,B, 
at  c,  at  right  angles,  would  pass ;  then  move  the 
end  of  the  tape-line  to  the  point  d  and  take  50 
feet  upon  it — the  point  e,  on  the  40-foot  circle 
where  the  50-foot  circle  will  cross,  establishes  a 
line  c-e,  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  base  line. 


ground  to  mark  where 
the  wheel  must  run  the 
next  time,  is  also  a  con- 
venient implement.  If 
the  furrows  are  made, 
fully  and  uniformly  two 
inches  deep,  the  corn 
may  be  dropped  and 
ien  covered  on  smooth 
Fig.  2.— eight  angle,  hmd,  with  a  harrow  on 
ils  back,  or  with  one  without  teeth,  and  loaded. 
"We  describe  a  good  corn-marker,  which  makes 
deep  marks,  in  another  article.  There  are 
some  pretty  good  corn  droppers,  but  none 
exactly  adapted  to  planting  in  rows  both  ways. 
The  dropping  is  a  rather  tedious  baud  process. 
It  may  be  somewhat  lightened  by  having  a 
small  tin  measure,  which  will  bold  five  or  six 
kernels.  A  little  skill  is  required  to  throw  the 
kernels  scattering,  but  it  is  done  rapidly.  James 
Corlis,  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  uses  a  home- 
made implement  for  covering  corn,  of  which 
he  sends  us  a  drawing.  The  runners  or  scrapers 
(fig.  1)  are  of  l'|  2-iuch  oak  plank  10  inches  high, 
and  33  inches  long.  These  are 
set  34  inches  apart  in  front,  and 
9  inches  at  the  rear.  They 
are  champfered  on  the  outside 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
protected  by  a  strip  of  iron  on 
the  inside.  There  are  three 
cross-pieces  of  inch  stuff.  A 
smoother,  4  feet  long,  is  at- 
tached to  one  runner  behind 
to  remove  surplus  soil,  stones, 
and  bits  of  sod.  This  smooth- 
er is  attached  by  carriage  bolts, 
so  as  to  be  set  higher  or  low- 
er. A  6-foot  stick  for  a  handle 
is  bolted  to  the  implement  as 
shown.  Two  horses  are  used, 
and  it  may  be  loaded  or  run 
simply  by  its  own  weight,  ac- 
to  the  character  of  the  soil.  We  think 
also    be  used  for  covering  potatoes. 

■ ^  i  lion       1  m 

Crows  in  the  Corn  Field. 

Crows  are  not  the  only  birds  that  trouble  corn 
after  it  is  planted,  and  before 
it  is  strong  enough  to  defy 
them,  but  they  are  so  active, 
knowing,  and  almost  insati- 
able, that  we  regard  it  as  a  mis- 
taken policy  to  spare  the  few 
which  may  be  killed,  in  order 
to  secure  complete  protection 
to  our  corn  fields  from  their 
ravages.  Mr.  C.  H.  Rue  traps 
crows  in  a  wajr  which  we  tried 
last  year  with  complete  suc- 
cess. He  says  he  goes  upon 
the  principle  that  a  crow  will 
go  almost  anywhere  for  an 
egg.  If  be  cannot  find  a  se- 
cluded spot  which  will  answer 
his  purpose,  he  makes  a  sort 
of  little  bower  of  brush  stuck 
into  the  ground,  leaving  a  narrow  entrance.  In 
this  he  makes  a  rough  nest  and  puts  in  some  hens 
eggs.    The  sticks  must  stand  close  and  meet  at 


the  top  so  a  crow  cannot  get  in,  except  by  the 
entrance  ;  here  a  steel  trap  is  set,  fastened  by  a 
cord,  covered  with  tissue  paper,  and  this  sprin- 
kled over  with  earth.  We  practiced  placing  an 
egg  for  bait  just  where  the  crow,  when  he  eats 
it,  will  see  the  others.  The  first  crow  that  flies 
over  will  almost  surely  be  the  victim,  and  fas 
soon  as  caught,  will  make  the  welkin  ring  with 
his  cries.  This  will  draw  a  crowd  of  sympa- 
thizers. The  bird  may  be  taken  out  of  the  trap 
and  fastened  to  a  stake  with  his  wings  tied  to- 
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CKOW  TRAP. 


gether  and  left  so  half  a  day.  He  will  keep  up  his 
cries  and  not  another  crow  will  visit  that  field 
that  year,  if  it  be  not  more  than  10  or  12  acres 
in  extent.  The  crow,  in  case  no  bones  are 
broken,  may  then  be  liberated,  if  the  farmer 
is  tender-hearted,  or  used  upon  another  field. 

— ■ ■■■   >-~- ■ 

A  Furrowing-  Corn  Marker. 

Most  of  the  corn  markers  in  general  use, 
make  too  shallow  marks,  necessitating  some 
other  mode  of  deepening.  A  sled  marker 
having  two  or  three  runners,  8  inches  high 
and  2  inches  wide,  with  their  forward  ends 
sawed  out  so  that  a  cultivator  tooth  may  be 
set  in  each,  accomplishes  all  that  is  desired. 
The  teeth  may  be  set  to  run  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inches  deep,  and  the  runners  following 


FURROW   CORN"  MARKER. 


pack  the  earth  a  little,  and  prevent  the  furrows 
filling  up.  Such  a  corn  marker  may  be  made 
in  half  an  hour,  and  if  fastened  with  strong  « 
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nails,  is  firm  enough  for  use  on  smooth,  land. 
The  accompanying    engraving   shows  suck  a 


Fig.  1. — HOG-DRESSED  VEAL. 

marker.  The  rod  and  chain  attached  to  the 
cross-piece  is  hinged  on,  and  may  be  turned 
upon  either  side.  The  chain  in  dragging  marks 
■where  the  next  furrow  is  to  be  made,  or  the 
track   of  the  horse,   whichever    is    preferred. 

Veal-The  Fatted  Calf. 


The  sale  of  a  well-fatted  calf  in  the  vicinity  of 
good  markets,  usually  brings  in  as  much  money 
as  it  costs  to  keep  a  cow  through  the  winter. 
A  good  calf  sells  for  the  price  of  one  or  two 
tons  of  hay.  The  cow  should  pay  for  her  keep- 
ing by  her  milk  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  good 
many  calves  come  to  market  on  their  feet. 
This  is  a  poor  way,  for  the  veal  is  injured  by  the 
confined,  heated,  hungry  and  nervous  condition 
the  animals  are  often  in.  It  is  far  better,  and 
the  producer  realizes  more,  besides,  for  the  veal 
to  come  to  market  "hog-dressed,"  as  it  is  called. 
A  veal  so  dressed  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  calf 
is  killed  by  cutting  its  throat,  and  strung  up  by 
one  hind  leg  to  bleed.  Then  the  head  is  skin- 
ned and  removed ;  the  feet,  skinned  to  the  hocks 
and  knees,  and  removed.  The  lights  and  guts 
are  taken  out,  leaving  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
sweetbreads,  etc.,  in  place.  After  wiping  out 
and  hanging  up  until  cool,  it  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment. The  skin  of  the  head  may  be  tied  over 
the  neck,  that  of  the  legs  over  the  ends,  and  a 
single  cord  around  the  ribs  closes  the  carcass 
together,  and  secures  cleanliness.  Sometimes 
the  head  and  feet  are  taken  off  without  skinning, 
as  shown  in  our  engraving,  and  frequently  only 
a  small  opening  is  made  in  the  belly,  and  all 
the  viscera,  except  the  kidneys,  taken  out.  In 
this  case  a  stick  is  inserted  to  hold  the  cut 


open  and  air  the  cavity. 
When  veal  is  required  for- 
borne consumption  or  for 
the  neighborhood,  the  calf  is 
skinned  and  dressed.  After 
hanging  until  cold  it  is  cut 
in  two,  as  shown  in  figures  2 
and  3.  "When  cut  up  for  use 
the  principal  divisions  are 
those  indicated  in  fig.  2.  The 
cut  dividing  the  quarters 
passes  just  back  of  the  ribs. 
The  hind-quarter  is  divided 
into  the  "  Loin,"  a,  and  the 
"  Leg,"  b,  and  each  ot  these 
may  be  further  cut  up,  or 
used  entire  as  choice  roast- 
ing pieces.  From  the  fore- 
quarter  the  "  Shoulder,"  c, 
is  first  removed,  cutting  be- 
neath the  shoulder-blade, 
and  close  to  the  ribs.  Then 
the  "Neck,"  d,  d,  and  the 
"  Breast,"  e,  e,  are  separated, 
cutting  through  all  the  ribs. 
The  shoulder  forms  an  excel- 
lent roasting  piece  when  the 
blade  is  taken  out,  and  the 
end  is  nicely  folded  down 
and  stuffed.  Both  the  breast 
and  neck  are  excellent  for 
stews,  cutlets,  fricassee,  etc. 
Veal  cutlets  are  generally 
cut  from  the  lower  half  of 
the  leg,  like  steaks.  This 
leaves  the  upper  half  to 
roast.  The  hock  and  ten- 
dinous portion  near  it, 
should  always  be  removed 
in  preparing  the  joint  for 
roasting.  The  French  and 
Germans  take  the  cutlets  from  the  fore-quarter, 
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The  Horse  Bot  and  Bot-Fly. 

« — 
There  are  not  less  than  three  insects,  which, 
in  their  larva  or  grub  state,  are  parasitic  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse.  The  grubs  are  known  as 
Bots,  and  the  flies,  which  are  the  mature  prop- 
agating insects,  are  called  Bot-flies  or  Gadflies. 
They  vary  in  size  and  general  appearance  a 
good  deal,  in  both  the 
mature  and  grub  states. 
The  common  one  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the 
legs  and  body,  another 
about  the  throat,  and  a 
third  upon  the  lips.  The 
common  Bot-fly  is  famil- 
iar to  every  one  bred  or 
living  in  the  country.  It  is 
represented  in  fig.  1.  This 
is  called  GustcropJtilus  cqui,  and  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  its  congeners  by  its  spotted  wings. 
The  insect  is  tawny,  its  abdomen  covered  with 
woolly,  shining  hairs;  the 
thorax  is  black  and  covered 
with  yellow  hairs,  and  the 
eyes  very  dark  brown.  The 
wings  have  several  pale, 
smoky  spots  in  the  middle, 
and  towards  the  tips,  as  Fie-  2.-bot-flt. 
represented.  This  is  the  female  fly,  and  the  one 
best  known  ;  when  ready  to  deposit  an  Qg'j;  she 
poises  herself  near  the  spot  selected,  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  protrudes  her  ovipositor,  and  then 
with  almost  incredible  swiftness  she  darts  down 
and  attaches  an  egg  to  a  hair,  as  shown  in  fii;'. 
3.     The  eggs  are  slender,  and  are,  so  to  speak, 


VEAL  CARCASS.  Fig.  3. — INTERIOR. 

cut  off  at  the  large  end  on  a  slant.  They  ad- 
here very  tightly  to  the  hairs,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  ordinary  grooming.  Some,  probably 
dead  ones,  remain  until  the  coat  is  shed  in  the 
spring.  The  writer  has  practiced  washing  the 
parts  of  the  animal  on  which  the  eggs  are  abund- 
ant, with  strong  carbolic  soap,  and  greater  num- 
bers than  he  has 
ever  before  observed 
remain  unhatched 
through  the  winter. 
Should  this  prove,  as 
be  suspects.a  remedy 
for  the  Bots,  it  will 
be  very  gratifying, 
for  so  far  as  our  own 
Fig.  3.— bot-fly's  ego.  horses  are  concerned 
we  are  very  ready  to  forego  any  benefit,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  Mr.  Bracey  Clark  thought 
might  result  from  their  presence  in  the  stomach. 
Exactly  how  the  eggs  hatch,  appears  to  be 
unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  very  lively  little 
worms  come  out  of  them.  We  think  it  probable 
that  they  hatch  and  cause  a  tickling  or  itching 
of  the  skin,  which  makes  the  horse  lick 
or  gnaw  the  spot,  when  they  adhere  to 
the  tongue  or  lips  and  are  swallowed. 
It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  licking 
caused  the  eggs  to  hatch,  and  at  the 
same  time  removed  the  worms.  Once  in 
the  stomach  they  soon  make  an  attach-  Fig.  4. 
ment  and  suspend  themselves  by  two  hooks,  seen 
in  the  engraving,  fig.  4.  This  represents  the  grub 
or  larva,  in  which  condition  the  insect  makes  its 
growth.  The  little  worm  soon  becomes  robust 
and  swollen,  and  remains  much  like  the  form 
shown,  until  it  reaches  the  size  indicated,  never, 
so  far  as  known,  relaxing  its   hold  upon  the 
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walls  of  the  stomach,  which  are  somewhat  pit- 
ted. It  is  of  a  tawny  color,  the  body  being  com- 
posed of  prominent  rings,  besides  indistinct  ones 
at  the  head  and  tail.  The  large  rings  are  edged 
with  a  frill  of  short,  weak  spines.  It 
reaches  maturity  in  the  spring,  and  as 
warm  weather  comes  on  it  loses  its 
hold,  and  is  voided  with  the  dung.  Into 
this  it  burrows,  penetrating  the  ground, 
and  immediately  assumes  the  pupa  con- 
dition (fig.  5),  contracts  in  size,  and  the 
outer  surface  becomes  a  hard  shell,  within 
which  the  final  transformations  take  place. 
The  pupa  hatches  out  into  the  fly  first  described. 
We  have  seen  the  stomachs  of  many  horses 
said  to  have  died  from  the  bots,  and  have  nev- 
er seen  evidence  of  inflammation  or  other  dis- 
eased condition  caused  by  them.  A  correspond- 
ent claims  that,  in  a  case  which  he  communi- 
cates, bots  were  so  numerous  that  they  stopped 
tip  the  "neck  of  the  stomach."  We  can  hard- 
ly credit  it.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  are  perforated.  That  they  are 
p. .ted,  is  true — we  have  never  seen  anything 
like  perforation.  Dr.  Liautard,  of  the  N.  Y. 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  informs  us  that 
in  all  his  practice  he  has  never  met  with  but 
one  case  of  death  attributable  to  bots.  In  this 
the  horse's  stomach  was  perforated,  and  the  ani- 
mal died  of  peritonitis  (iuflammation  of  the  bow- 
els). He  attributes  a  case  of  sudden  death 
reported  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  and  by 
him  supposed  to  be  bots,  to  heart  disease.  There 
has  never  been  any  cure  found  for  bots.  There  is 
no  means  of  making  them  disengage  their  hold 
which  will  not,  loosen  the  horse's  hold  on  life. 
Milk  and  molasses  with  a  little  ginger  in  it,  is  a 
favorite  and  excellent  prescription.  It  does  the 
bots  no  harm,  but  is  good  tonic  food  for  the  horse. 


The  Grass  Pond  Cranberry  Bog. 

Judging  from  the  letters  we  receive,  our  read- 
ers are  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  cranberries.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  an  over-production  of  this  crop. 
There  is  comparatively  little  land  adapted  to 
its  growth,  and  the  territory,  where  all  the  con- 
ditions of  successful  culture  are  present,  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  The  people  who  have  peat, 
saud,  and  water,  in  close  proximity  and  capital 
enough  to  develop  these  resources,  have  a  valu- 
able property.  In  a  trip  to  the  cranberry  plan- 
tation of  Messrs.  A.  Sampson  &  I.  Hodges,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  last  August,. we  noticed  sev- 
eral points  in  which  the  treatment  differed  from 
that  of  the  Cape  Cod  cultivators,  which  it  will 
be  well  to  add  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bunker. 
The  Grass  Pond  plantation  is  located  in  Coven- 
try, R.  I.,  near  Green  Station,  on  the  railroad. 
The  whole  purchase  consists  of  about  700  acres, 
400  of  which  is  the  basin  of  a  shallow  lake  now 
drained.  It  is  only  six  years  ago  that  the  first 
improvements  were  made,  and  these  in  a  small 
way.  Six  hundred  dollars  were  laid  out  in  drain- 
ing and  sanding  about  ten  acres.  The  wild 
cranberries  are  found  mostly  about  the  edges  of 
the  swamp,  and  the  largest  crop  before  the  im- 
provements was  only  15  barrels.  Three  years 
after,  600  barrels  were  gathered,  which  sold  for 
$7,200  at  the  depot.  This  decided  the  matter  of 
investiug  capital  in  the  business,  and  the  im- 
provements have  gone  on  steadily  ever  since. 
The  stream  which  runs  through  the  swamp  is 
large  enough  to  carry  a  saw-mill,  and  is  nearl}' 
a  mile  long.  This  has  been  straightened  and 
widened  into  a  canal,  which  can  be  used  for 
boating  the  berries  from  the  plantation  to  the 


curing  house,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  teams. 
This  canal  is  the  main  artery  of  drainage,  and 
narrow  ditches  discharge  their  waters  into  it  at 
intervals  of  about  200  feet.  Since  the  drainage, 
and  sanding,  the  plants  have  grown  wonderfully 
and  are  extending  themselves  rapidly  towards 
the  canal,  even  where  there  has  been  no  plant- 
ing. The  owners  have  not  strictly  followed  the 
books,  but  have  felt  their  way  cautiously  to 
the  best  methods  for  their  peculiar  location. 
Sanding  Vines  upon  the  Grass  is  not  sound 
doctrine  on  Cape  Cod,  yet  it  works  capitally 
here.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  peat 
here  is  of  quite  recent  formation,  and  the  surface 
of  the  drained  pond  is  too  poor  to  favor  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  bushes.  At  any  rate,  lit- 
tle else  than  a  poor  grass  grows.  The  sand  is 
spread  upon  the  ice  in  the  winter  about  3  inches 
thick,  and  during  the  thaws  of  spring  it  is  sifted 
down  among  the  roots  of  the.  vines,  without 
covering  the  tops.  When  the  water  is  drawn 
off  in  the  summer,  the  vines  start  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  berries  generally  set 
the  first  year  upon  vines  that  have  heretofore 
been  barren,  or  nearly  so.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  80  acres  now  in  vines  has  been  im- 
proved in  this  simple  way.  It  costs  about  $50 
to  sand  an  acre  3  inches  deep.  Labor  is  about 
$2  a  day,  without  board.  The  saud  or  gravel  is 
found  immediately  upon  the  banks  of  the  swamp. 
The  edges  of  the  bog  are  covered  with  brush 
and  trees,  and  this  land  is  treated  in  the  Cape 
Cod  way,  that  is,  skinned,  sanded,  and  planted 
with  vines  in  the  hills.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  sanding  upon  grass  is  the  best  here,  upon 
those  parts  of  the  bog  where  it  has  been  follow- 
ed, and,  under  similar  conditions,  it  would  prob- 
ably succeed  quite  as  well  elsewhere.  The 
vines  start  so  vigorously  after  the  application  of 
the  sand,  that  they  soon  choke  out  the  grass 
and  take  complete  possession  of  the  soil.  We 
saw  acres,  treated  in  this  way,  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  and  heavily 
loaded  with  fruit,  say  from  two  to  three  bushels 
to  the  square  rod.  Two  rods  were  measured 
last  year  to  ascertain  just  what  the  yield  was. 
One  gave  a  barrel,  and  the  other  lacked  about  4 
quarts  of  a  barrel.  The  standard  cranberry 
barrel  of  the  Cape  Cod  Association,  we  believe, 
is  104  quarts.  Capt.  Small  will  probably  shake 
his  head  at  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  and  say 
that  this  is  a  bad  feature,  and  skinning  and  sand- 
ing are  needed  to  prevent  it.  But  if  the  vines 
are  all  covered  with  fruit,  the  larger  they  are 
the  better.  Of  course  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
long  3  inches  of  sand  will  last.  If  more  is 
needed,  a  second  coating  is  easily  applied,  and 
it  may  prove  more  economical  to  apply  light 
coatings  at  intervals,  than  to  give  6  inches  at 
once.  The  cultivation  of  cranberries  is  not  so 
much  a  science  that  we  can  afford  to  be  dogmatic. 


A  Trap  for  Musk-rats. 


Almost  every  farmer,  with  reclaimed  land,  or 
with  cranberry  bogs,  suffers  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  musk-rats.  Steel  traps  are  good,  but 
the  most  we  can  do  with  them,  is  to  take  one 
rat  for  each  trap  in  a  night,  if  he  does  not  gnaw 
his  leg  off.  A  better  trap  is  an  old  barrel.  Sink 
it  near  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  where  there  are 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  animals,  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  half  fill  it  with  water. 
Put  in  a  couple  of  shingles,  or  light  strips  of 
board,  to  float  on  the  water.  Place  sweet  apples 
or  carrots  cut  in  small,  bits  in  the  runs  of  the 
musk-rats,  and  toll  them  to  the  barrel.  Put  sev- 
eral pieces  upon  the  floats,  inside.  The  rats  will 


jump  in  after  their  food,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
get  out.  Where  they  are  plenty,  several  musk- 
rats  may  be  taken  in  a  night  by  this  simple  trap, 
it  costs  nothing  but  labor,  can  be  visited  at 
one's  convenience,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  it  for  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  vermin  at  once. 


The  Barberry  as  a  Hedge  Plant. — A 
few  years  ago  we  gave  the  experience  of  those 
who  had  employed  the  Barberry  as  a  hedge 
plant  and  advised  its  trial;  but  finding  there 
was  such  difficulty  in  obtaining  seeds,  we  have 
not  of  late  said  much  about  it.  This  year  we 
notice  that  the  leading  seedsmen  offer  Barberry 
seed  in  their  catalogues,  and  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  trial  of  it  can  readily  do  so.  It  is  best  to 
first  thoroughly  soak  the  seeds  and  plant  as  early 
as  practicable,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  ob- 
tain considerable  size  before  hot  weather  comes. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Sowing. 

— • — 

Moisture,  air  and  a  proper  degree  of  tempera- 
ture are  essential  to  the  germination  of  seeds. 
The  first  act  of  the  seed,  after  being  placed  in 
the  ground,  is  to  absorb  water;  the  changes 
which  accompany  germination  cannot  take 
place  without  it.  There  must  be  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  moisture,  but  not  too  much,  as  this 
would  exclude  an  equally  important  agent — air, 
without  the  pressure  of  which,  germination  can- 
not take  place.  The  temperature  varies  with 
the  kind  of  seed.  Many  garden  seeds  will  ger- 
minate at  10  degrees  above  the  freezing  point, 
while  others  require  still  10  degrees  higher,  be- 
fore they  will  start  at  all.  We  do  not,  however, 
with  tender  plants,  run  the  risk  of  the  decay  of 
the  seeds  by  sowing  them  until  the  temperature 
of  the  ground  becomes  considerably  higher  than 
the  lowest  point  at  which  they  will  germinate. 
Peas  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  but  Squashes  and  Melons  require 
that  the  soil  be  above  60  degrees.  These  are 
what  may  be  considered  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  germination  of  the  seed— the  chemi- 
cal conditions.  The  act  of  germination — the 
bursting  of  the  seed-coat  and  the  liberation  of 
the  embryo  plant — is  accomplished  by  these, 
hut  this  embryo  plant  has  then  to  encounter 
mechanical  obstacles  before  it  can  become  fairly 
established  and  begin  to  sustain  itself.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  whole  growth  of  the 
plant,  from  the  time  it  bursts  the  seed-coat  until 
its  first  leaves  appear  above  the  surface,  is  from 
the  nourishment  contained  within  the  seed  it- 
self. The  young  plant  has  to  push  in  two  direc- 
tions, its  root  end  is  struggling  to  get  down- 
ward while  the  opposite  end  is  seeking  the 
light.  It  is  evident  that  not  only  the  depth  at 
which  the  seed  is  placed,  but  the  character  of 
the  soil  above  it  will  have  great  influence  upon 
the  young  plant.  One  great  cause  of  failure 
with  seeds,  is  too  deep  planting.  Small  seeds 
placed  deep  may  germinate,  but  the  young  plant 
will  be  unable  to  reach  the  surface,  the  amount 
of  nutriment  in  so  small  a  seed  not  supplying  suf- 
ficient material  to  allow  the  plant  to  grow  large 
enough  to  reach  so  great  a  distance.  The  young 
plant  perishes  and  the  seedsman  is  blamed  for 
furnishing  poor  seeds.  The  other  extreme,  sow- 
ing too  shallow  may  occur,  but  we  think  sel- 
dom. The  chief  trouble  here  is,  that  the  young 
plant  being  so  near  the  surface  is  liable  to  be- 
come too  dry,  before  the  roots  are  ready  to  take 
up  moisture.  The  character  of  the  soil  above 
the  seeds  is  an  important  point.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  a  germinating  plant  can 
make  much  easier  progress  through  a  light  soil, 
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than  through  a  heavy  one,  and  it  happens  -with 
some  soils  that  the  surface  hecomes  so  haked 
after  a  rain,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
seeds  to  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulty. 
Our  market  gardeners,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a 
stand  with  seeds,  the  young  plants  of  which  are 
feeble,  sow  many  times  more  than  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  united  efforts,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
multitute  of  young  plants  may  be  able  to  throw 
off  the  covering.  "With  delicate  seeds  sown  in  a 
seed-bed,  the  covering  should  be  of  a  light  na- 
ture. The  soil  should  be  largely  of  leaf  mould. 
This  being  light,  may  allow  the  seeds  to  remain 
too  dry,  and  to  prevent  this,  it  is  to  be  packed 
down  by  pressure  with  a  board,  or  patting  with 
a  spade  after  sowing.  This  packing  may  seem 
to  be  contrary  to  the  statement  that  the  cover- 
ing should  be  light,  but  a  soil  consisting  largely 
of  decayed  leaves,  or  decayed  spent  hops,  is  of 
an  elastic  character  and  will  not,  like  a  heavy 
soil,  pack  so  closely  as  to  present  an  obstacle 
to  the  young  plants.  Flower  seeds  are  often 
very  fine  and  need  more  care  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  its  depth  than  coarser 
seeds.  Very  fine  seeds  need  but  a  mere  sifting 
of  earth  over  them  or  no  covering  at  all.  With 
Lobelias  and  such  minute  seeds,  we  have  had 
the  best  success  by  strewing  them  over  the  level 
surface  of  the  earth  in  a  pot  and  then  covering 
the  pot  witli  a  pane  of  glass.  The  object  of 
the  glass  is  to  keep  the  surface  from  becom- 
ing dry.  In  gardens  where  the  soil  dries  quickly, 
it  is  well  to  shade  the  spot  where  fine  seeds  are 
sown.  According  to  our  experience,  the  seed 
sold  by  our  dealers,  is  generally  good,  and  we 
believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  complaints 
of  poor  seed  arises  from  burying  the  seeds  too 
deeply  and  covering  them  with  too  heavy  a  soil. 


Sweet  Corn— Varieties  and  Culture. 

Every  now  and  then  an  article  appears  in  an 
English  journal  giving  an  account  of  experi- 
ments with  maize — which  is  with  difficulty 
grown  at  all  in  Eugland,  though  some  cultiva- 
tors have  managed  to  raise  ears  for  the  table. 
They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  our  sweet  vari- 
eties are  quite  different  from  field  corn,  and  a 
friend  of  ours  sent  last  spring  to  Shirley  Hib- 
hard,  a  collection  of  our  best  varieties  of  sweet 
corn,  thinking  that  so  enthusiastic  and  compe- 
tent a  horticulturist,  being  put  upon  the  right 
track,  would  astonish  his  friends  with  a  novelty. 
Mr.  H.,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Horticulturist, 
states  liis  failure,  but  speaks  of  the  corn  as  pop 
earn!  We  can  understand  the  failure  to  grow 
the  corn,  but  to  call  our  delicious,  sugary  varie- 
ties "  pop  corn  !"  The  American  Minister  should 
demand  his  passports  at  once.  We  wonder 
what  proportion  of  our  readers  enjoy  the  luxu- 
ry of  sweet  corn.  Of  course  everybody  has 
roasting  ears,  when  the  field  corn  will  yield 
I  hem,  but  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  the  use 
of  sweet  corn,  cultivated  solely  for  the  table,  is 
by  no  means  general.  The  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  differ  from  the  common  kinds  in  the  great- 
er abundance  of  sugar;  the  grain,  when  ripe, 
is  much  shriveled  and  wrinkled,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar horny  texture.  We  have  the  impression 
that  Roger  Williams,  in  a  work  published  about 
1644,  mentions  that  sweet  corn  was  in  use 
among  the  Indians,  but  have  not  the  work  at 
hand  to  confirm  it.  Many  can  recollect  when 
there  was  hut  one  kind  of  sweet  corn,  while  now 
the  catalogues  enumerate  some  twenty,  differ- 
ing in  stature,  size  of  cob,  sweetness,  color,  and 
earliness.  As  with  common  corn,  it  is  easy,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  care,  to  fix  any  desirable 


peculiarity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  sorts 
will  deteriorate  if  due  attention  be  not  given  to 
selecting  the  seed.  Sweet  corn  is  found  to  be  a 
profitable  crop  by  those  farmers  who  are  near 
enough  to  large  cities  to  enable  them  to  take 
the  corn  to  market.  It  is  useful  in  a  rotation, 
as  the  necessary  cultivation  cleans  the  land  and 
puts  it  in  excellent  order  for  rye  or  wheat,  while 
a  large  amount  of  fodder,  more  valuable  than 
that  from  common  corn,  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  returns.  The  earliest  varieties  are 
generally  very  small,  both  in  the  plant  and  in 
the  ear.  The  Early  Dwarf  Sugar  and  the  Early 
Narraganset,  are  both  excellent  for  family  use. 
A  local  New  Jersey  variety  called  Tom  Thumb, 
is  brought  in  large  quantities  to  the  New  York 
market,  and  is  the  largest  early  variety  that  we 
have  seen.  Crosby's  Extra  Early  Sugar  is  the 
variety  grown  for  the  Boston  market,  and, 
among  a  half  dozen  sorts  that  we  grew  last 
season,  gave  the  best  satisfaction  of  any. 

Adams'  Early,  Bates'  Extra  Early,  Early  Bur- 
lington, and  Forty  Days,  are  all  said  to  be  good 
and  early,  but  wTe  have  had  no  experience  with 
them.  Of  intermediate  sorts  there  are  several : 
Early  Eight-Rowed  Sugar  and  Twelve-Rowed 
Sugar,  are  commended.  Asylum,  a  variety  sent 
out  by  the  Dexter  Asylum,  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  one  of  the  best.  Olcott's  Farmer's  Club  did 
not  please  us  last  year,  but  it  is  commended  by 
so  many  good  judges,  that  we  think  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake  in  the  seed  and  shall 
try  again.  Red  Cob  Sweet  has  a  red  cob,  and 
large  sweet  kernels.  Mexican  Sweet  is  black 
and  does  not  look  so  well  upon  the  table  as  the 
white  kinds,  but  one  upon  tasting  it,  forgets  all 
prejudices  against  color,  and  takes  another 
ear.  Mr.  Gregory  says  of  it :  "  The  sweetest 
and  tenderest  for  table  uses  of  all  the  varieties 
I  am  acquainted  with."  and  we  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Gregory.  For  latest  we  have  Trimble's 
Improved  and  Stowells'  Evergreen,  both  excel- 
lent, the  last  named  keeping  in  eating  condition 
for  a  long  time.  All  the  varieties  are  not  enu- 
merated, but  here  are  enough  to  enable  one  to 
make  a  selection.  "Were  we  restricted  to  one 
variety  we  should,  with  our  present  experience, 
take  Crosby's  Extra  Early.  Sweet  corn  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  soil  is  well  warmed,  and 
then  be  sowed  in  drills  2'|5  feet  apart  for  the 
small  sorts,  and  4  feet  for  the  larger  kinds, 
thinning  to  about  a  foot  in  the  drill.  The  early 
dwarf  kinds  mature  sooner  if  sown  on  light  soil. 
For  the  later  sorts  the  ground  should  be  well 
manured.  Compost  from  the  hen-house  will  be 
found  excellent  to  give  a  start.  It  should  be 
well  mixed  in  the  drill  before  putting  in  the  seed. 


How  Much  Manure  to  a  Cow  ? 


Carefully  conducted  experiments  show  that  a 
cow  of  the  average  size  will  void  about  60  lbs. 
of  manure  in  a  da}',  measuring  about  l'|,  cubic 
feet,  which  is  more  than  three  cords,  weighing 
over  ten  tons,  for  a  j'ear.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  good  cultivators  that  three  loads  of  peat 
or  muck  mixed  with  one  load  of  cow-dung, 
make  a  compost  quite  as  effective  for  top-dress- 
ing meadows  as  the  cow-dung  itself.  If  this 
were  done,  we  should  have  twelve  cords  of 
good  compost  from  the  solid  excrements  of  one 
cow.  It  is  further  estimated  that  the  liquid  ma- 
nure is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  solid.  If  this 
were  carefully  saved  by  peat  absorbents,  kept 
under  the  stable,  or  in  it,  it  would  double  the 
pile,  or  be  equal  to  twenty-four  cords  of  good 
compost.  If  this  were  spread  upon  two  acres 
of  run-down   meadow,  producing  a  ton  of  hay 


or  less  per  acre,  it  would  increase  the  crop  prob- 
ably to  three  tons  to  the  acre  the  first  year,  and 
the  effects  of  it  would  be  seen  iu  increased  crops 
for  five  years  longer.  In  those  two  acres  it 
would  make  all  the  difference  between  profit- 
able and  unprofitable  farming  for  five  years. 
This  compost,  if  sold  in  many  good  farming 
districts,  would  bring  $4  per  cord  or  $96.  Used 
on  the  meadow  it  would  produce  much  more  in 
successive  crops  of  hay.  This  estimate  shows 
what  may  be  done  under  favorable  circum- 
stances to  increase  the  home  supply  of  fertilizers. 
"We  have  found  that  nothing  pays  better  than 
labor  applied  to  the  compost  heap. 


The  Field  Culture  of  Sage. 

BY  JA3IE3  J.   H.   GREGORY,   3LARBI.EHEAD,    MASS. 

The  variety  of  sage  sought  after  by  those  who 
grow  it  on  a  large  scale,  is  that  known  as  the 
"Broad-leaf."  An  old  grower  will  rarely  pur- 
chase seed  if  the  purity  and  freshness  of  it  can- 
not be  guaranteed  from  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  raiser.  Last  season,  when  home-grown 
seed  was  quite  scarce,  an  enterprising  farmer  iu 
the  town  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  sold  his  entire 
crop  of  100  lbs.  to  his  neighbors  at  $10  per  lb.; 
they  could  readily  have  bought  imported  seed 
at  less  than  half  that  price.  Imported  seed 
usually  has  more  light  seed,  which  is  an  ob- 
jection, in  addition  to  those  which  spring  from 
a  probable  lack  of  purity  and  freshness. 

In  raising  sage,  it  should  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  crop  is 
the  leaves  ;  the  poorer  the  land  and  the  less  the 
manure,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  leaves  to 
stems.  That  the  interests  of  both  buyer  and 
seller  may  be  equally  consulted,  rather  light  soil 
is  selected,  which  is  iu  good  condition,  and  three 
or  four  cords  of  some  compost  equal  in  strength 
to  stable  manure,  and  mechanically  fine,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  acre.  A  heavier  dressing  would 
produce  a  larger  crop,  but  then  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  would  be  stems,  for  the  ranker  the 
crop  the  coarser  the  stems.  The  seed  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  June,  but  the  quality  of  the 
crop  is  also  affected  by  the  length  of  time  it 
grows;  that  planted  early,  and  therefore  grow- 
ing the  entire  season  makes  more  and  heavier 
wood,  while  that  planted  later  makes  propor- 
tionally more  leaves,  and  therefore  a  better  arti- 
cle. The  ground  must  be  very  thoroughly 
worked,  two  plowings  and  borrowings  are  none 
too  many,  and  then  raked  level  and  fine,  as 
for  a  root  crop  ;  the  seed  is  planted  in  rows, 
from  14  to  18  inches  apart,  and  from  three- 
quarters  to  an  inch  deep.  About  five  pounds 
of  seed  are  used  for  an  acre.  The  seed  come 
slowly :  if  the  season  is  favorable,  the  plants  will 
begin  to  show  themselves  in  two  weeks;  but  if 
the  surface  bakes,  the  best  seed  may  fail  to  push 
through,  for  the  seed  itself  comes  up  with  the 
leaves,  and  when  the  ground  bakes  hard,  it  is 
apt  to  be  broken  off,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the 
plant.  Keep  the  crop  clear  of  weeds,  which 
will  require  considerable  care  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  but  later  in  the  season  it  will 
si.  marly  cover  the  ground  as  to  shade  it,  and 
thus  keep  it  comparatively  clean.  In  the  early 
fall,  cut.  the  crop  with  a  large  knife  or  a  smooth- 
edged  sickle.  Cure  it  by  spreading  in  the  shade 
in  some  airy  building,  on  racks  or  laths,  S  or  10 
inches  apart,  the  laths  being  a  couple  of  inches 
apart  in  the  racks.  These  racks,  which  are 
excellent  for  drying  all  kinds  of  herbs,  are  made 
by  using  l'|<-inch  boards  as  uprights  which  are 
from  four  to  six  inches  wide;  in  these,  cut 
notches  l'|a  inches  wide  and  two  or  three  deep, 
with  a  downward  slant,  securing  them  firmlj'to 
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B  R  A  N  D  I 
V. 

the  floor  below  and  the  beams  above,  having 
them  in  rows  a  little  scant,  4  feet  apart,  and  5 
or  6  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Into  the  notches, 
slide  slips  of  an  inch  or  inch-and-quarter  stuff, 
and  lay  on  these  laths  at  distances  above  given. 
"When  the  season  is  closed,  all  can  be  readity 
removed  and  stored  for  future  use.  By  using 
artificial  beat,  the  sage  may  be  dried  in  two  or 
three  days,  but  this  does  not  make  so  good  an 
article  as  that  which  dries  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks;  the  cooler  the  weather  the 
handsomer  the  appearance  of  the  crop  when 
dried.  A  mass  of  green  sage  which  makes  a 
cord  by  measure  when  trod  in  green,  will  weigh 
about  250  lbs.  when  dry.  Two  tons,  when  dry, 
are  considered  a  good  crop  per  acre.  To  market 
the  crop,  have  strong  tow  bags  measuring  7x3 
feet,  put  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  to  keep  it  open,  and 
secure  firmly  to  a  trap-door;  fill  in  the  sage  and 
then  tread  it  down  as  compactly  as  possible.  A 
bag  of  these  dimensions  will  hold  150  lbs.  of 
dried  sage.  The  price  varies  with  different 
Beasons,  depending  of  course  on  the  quantity 
grown,  from  8  to  35  cents  per  lb. ;  averaging 
for  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  Boston  market, 
12'ls  cents.  Sage  is  a  very  reliable  crop  when 
once  up,  it  being  not  so  much  affected  by  drouth 
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as  root  crops.     After  a  rain  it  recovers  from 
its  check,  and  starts  a  fresh  growth  immediately. 


Branding1  Cattle. 


In  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  California 
and  Texas — States  that  were  formerly  Spanish- 
American,  cattle  raising  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  cattle  are  nearly  wild,  live  in 
immense  herds,  and  have  an  extensive  range. 
The  writer  has  traveled  a  whole  day  to 
cross  the  boundaries  of  a  single  hacienda  in 
Northern  Mexico.  The  proprietorship  of  cattle 
as  well  as  horses  is  established  by  the  presence 
of  the  brand  of  the  owner  upon  the  animals. 
Many  are  familiar  with  this  method  of  marking 
horses  and  mules,  as  it  is  practised  upon  those 
belonging  to  the  army.  The  brand  may  be  the 
initials  of  the  owner,  but  it  is  quite  as  often  some 
arbitrary  sign  which,  when  adopted,  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Alcalde — the  town 
records.  The  presence  of  one's  mark  upon 
an  animal  is  proof  of  ownership,  and  if  he  can 
show  a  brand  duly  recorded,  corresponding 
with  that  on  the  animal,  he  can  take  possession 
of  it  in  spite  of  any  bills  of  sale  that  the  pre- 


sent holder  may  show  as  evidence  that  he 
came  legally  by  it.  When  an  animal  is  sold, 
the  seller  puts  on  the  Tenia  brand,  which  is  usu- 
ally the  same  one  reversed,  and  the  purchaser 
then  marks  the  animal  with  his  own  brand. 
Horses  which  have  changed  hands  frequently, 
are  singularly  scarred,  the  results  of  many 
brandings.  Cattle  on  the  large  estates  are  driven 
up  once  a  year  for  branding,  and  the  occasion 
is  one  of  great  festivity,  as  the  neighbors  come 
to  enjoy  the  excitement  and  to  lend  their  aid. 
It  affords  the  young  men  a  fine  opportunity  to 
show  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lasso.  The 
animals  are  corralled,  or  driven  into  an  inclo- 
sure  and  let  out,  a  few  at  a  time.  The  wild 
beasts  set  off  at  full  speed  and  are  pursued  by 
the  horsemen  who  capture  them  with  the  lasso. 
The  chase  is  often  a  long  and  exciting  one,  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  animal  must  be  caught 
by  both  the  horns  and  a  hind  foot  before  it  is 
brought  to  terms.  At  the  time  of  branding, 
those  having  marks  which  show  that  they  be- 
long to  other  parties,  are  separated  from  the 
others,  and  all  that  are  without  marks  are  brand- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  hot  iron.  On  large  estates 
the  festival  lasts  for  several  days,  and  there 
is  feasting,  with  music  and  dancing  at  night. 
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The  Lungwort, — {Pulmonaria,  officinalis.) 
— ■ 

The  prevailing  taste  for  plants  ■with  unnatu- 
rally variegated  foliage,  has  had  the  good  effect 
of  bringing  into  notice  several  old-fashioned 


THE  lungwort — ( 'Pulmonaria  officinalis.) 
plants,  the  natural  condition  of  which  is  to  be 
speckled  or  striped.  Among  these  is  the  Lung- 
wort, so  old  as  to  be  quite  as  rare  as  a  new 
tiling.  We  recently  saw  it  in  a  florist's  collec- 
tion as  Pulmonaria  coerulea  variegata,  which, 
though  very  good  as  a  name,  could  not  make 
the  plant  anything  but  Lungwort.  It  is  a  very 
pretty,  hardy  perennial,  which  flourishes  best 
in  sandy  soils,  and  in  earl}' spring  gives  clusters 
of  lively  purplish-blue  flowers.  Its  leaves  are 
spotted,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a  very 
pale  green.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has 
its  representative  in  this  country  in  the  Virginia 
Lungwort,  which  we  figured  in  July,  1867.  The 
name  Pulmonaria,  as  well  as  that  of  Lungwort, 
has  reference  to  its  former  use  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  It  was  a  notion  in  olden  times,  that 
plants  indicated  by  the  shape  of  their  parts  or 
by  markings,  their  uses  as  remedies.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  from  their  spots,  bearing 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  lungs,  were 
considered  on  this  account  to  be  a  proper 
remedy  to  be  used  in  diseases  of  those  organs. 


Young  Evergreens  from  the  Woods. 


Every  spring  great  numbers  of  evergreens  are 
offered  by  those  who  collect  them  from  the 
woods,  and  they  are  sold,  especially  the  small 
ones,  at  very  low  rates.  Those  who  wish  a 
large  number  of  Arbor  Vitses  and  Hemlocks 
for  hedges,  are  tempted  by  the  low  prices  to 


buy  these  young  trees ;  they  are  set  for  a  hedge, 
and  if  a  large  portion  die,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case,  the  seller  is  blamed.  These  seedling  trees, 
which  have  grown  in  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
are  pulled  up,  and  have  lost  a  share  of  their 

roots.    If  set  in  a 

single  row  for    a 

hedge,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun 

and  wind  in   this 

very        unnatural 

condition,    and    a 

large    portion    of 

them  are  likely  to 

die.     Trees  of  this 

kind     should     be 

planted  and  grown 
■y ■■__  a  year  before  they 

are     permanently 

placed      in       the 

hedge.   The  Arbor 

Vitas,   if   planted 

close  together,  will 

afford  one  another 

mutual  shade  and 

protection,  and  the 

Hemlocks    should 

be  placed  closely, 

and    a    shelter  of 

some  kind  be  built 

over  them.  A  plat- 
form, covered  with 

evergreen    boughs 

or      with     brash, 

should  be  support- 
ed    above    them ; 

this,  while  it  will 

give    the     needed 

shade,  will  allow  a 

free  circulation  of 

air      beneath      it. 

"With  the  best  care 

some  of  the  young 

trees  will  die,  but 

those  which  sur- 
vive after  a  sea- 
son's protection  may  be  planted  in  the  hedge-row 
another  year  without  fear  of  loss.  A  good  share 
of  the  native  evergreens  offered  by  nurserymen 
is  raised  from  young  seedlings  from  the  woods, 
which  have  grown  a  few  years  in  the  nursery. 


plenty  of  seed  and  thinned  out,  leaving  the  best 
plants,  eating  the  others  as  greens,  and  feeding 
the  pig.  Do  not  be  alarmed — they  are  very 
nice  when  young,  full  as  good  as  beets  or  spin- 
ach.   The  time  of  sowing  will  vary  in  different 


Opium  Culture. 


In  a  previous  article  we  gave  the  substance 
of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Wisconsin. 
We  have  since  had  other  details  of  Opium  cul- 
ture from  him,  and  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  E. 
Lewis,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  who,  in  1822,  assist- 
ed his  father  who  resided  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
cultivating  the  poppy,  and  in  gathering  opium. 
This  gentleman  agrees  with  "  B.,"  of  Wiscon- 
sin, in  thinking  that  opium  can  be  profitably 
produced  in  this  country.  We  do  not  wish  to 
get  up  an  Opium  excitement,  but  as  there  has 
been  much  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  subject,  we 
present  such  experience  as  we  are  able  to  pro- 
cure. As  our  correspondent  "B.,"  is  fuller 
in  his  details  than  Dr.  L.,  we  follow  his  article, 
noting  where  the  two  differ  in  their  practice. 
The  seeds  of  the  poppy  are  very  small,  and 
with  care  in  sowing,  three  or  four  ounces  are 
sufficient  for  an  acre,  but  much  more  is  gener- 
ally used,  to  be  sure  of  a  good  stand.  "  B. " 
says:  "The  seed  will  not  bear  burial.  Take 
great  pains  in  sowing,  and  cover  very  lightly, 
not  more  than  '|«  to  '|t  of  an  inch.  If  covered 
too  deep,  you  will  lose  your  labor.    I  sowed 


THE  OPITM  POPPY — (Papaver  somniferum.) 

localities,  the  point  being,  to  have  the  capsules 
mature  in  the  driest  time — say  from  the  last  of 
July  to  the  first  of  September.  In  Jefferson 
County,  N.  T.,  I  sowed  from  May  5th  to  May 
20th.  The  cultivation  should  be  as  thorough 
as  that  of  an  onion  or  ruta-baga  field."  The 
Opium  Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum,  is  the 
one  from  which  the  very  double  garden  varie- 
ties have  sprung.  .  There  are  two  marked  vari- 
eties, the  white,  and  black-seeded ;  the  white  be- 
ing the  most  valuable  for  opium,  while  the 
black-seeded  is  preferred  where  the  plant  is  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  oil 
from  the  seeds.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the 
Opium  Poppy,  showing  the  flower  and  capsule. 
The  narcotic  juice  is  developed  only  about 
flowering  time,  and  our  correspondent's  remark 
that  the  young  plant  makes  a  good  substitute 
for  spinach,  we  can  readily  accept.  We  have 
a  parallel  case  in  the  universally  esteemed  let- 
tuce, which,  when  it  runs  up  to  flower,  pro- 
duces a  milky  juice,  which,  in  its  medicinal 
properties,  has  some  resemblance  to  Opium. 
Dr.  Lewis  commenced  scarifying  the  capsules 
as  soon  as  the  petals  had  fallen.  He  savs: 
"After  a  sufficient  number  of  poppy  heads  have 
parted  with  their  petals,  to  justify  the  profitable 
commencement,  the  operator,  armed  with  a 
sharp  pocket  knife,  should  take  the  head  in  his 
hand  and  give  the  stalk  a  twist  of  once  and  a 
fourth  around,  then  apply  the  knife  to  the  head 
at  its  largest  circumference,  and  allow  it  to 
gradually  untwist  itself,  thus  making  a  circular 
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incision  around  the  bead  or  pericarp.  This  may 
be  done  once,  or  if  a  very  large  one,  twice,  to 
the  same  bead.  The  milky  juice  will  at  once 
exude,  and  by  the  next  morning  will  be  ready 
to  be  scraped  off  with  a  somewhat  duller  knife 
and  lodged  in  a  common  tin  cup,'belted  around 
the  operator  by  having  a  handkerchief  through 
the  handle."  "B.,"on  the  other.haud,  uses  a 
knife  for  the  purpose,  which  makes  three  incis- 
ions at  once,  and  also  a  peculiar  knife  for  col- 
lecting the  product.  He  has  promised  us  a  set 
of  these  implements,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  in 
due  time  to  2;ive  engravings  of  them. 


Trellises  for  Tomato  Plants. 

Those  who  grow  tomatoes  in  the  garden  find 
that  a  support  of  some  kind  is  essential  not  only 
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Fig.  1. — TOMATO   TRELLIS. 

to  preserve  a  neat  appearance  but  to  produce 
the  finest  fruit.  "We  have  already  published 
several  trellises  and  now  add  another  by  Mr.  E. 
N.  Maxwell,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  If  the  trellis  is 
made  against  a  fence,  pieces  are  got  out  of  l'L,  x 
l'la-inch  stuff,  6  inches  longer  than  the  bight  of 
the  fence.  A  small  iron  hook  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  each  piece.  Holes  a  trifle  smaller  than 
common  telegraph  wire  are  bored  in  the  pieces, 
6  inches  apart,  beginning  at  4  inches  from 
the  hook  end,  ancfhaving  the  last  hole  about  a 
1  foot  from  the  opposite 

end.  Cut  telegraph 
wire  into  lengths  of  3'|  2 
inches,  and  bend  them 
at  1]|4  inch  from  one 
end  at  an  angle  a  little 
more  acute  than  a 
right-angle,  and  drive 
the  pieces  into  the 
holes.  The  piece,  when 
finished,  is  shown  at  A, 
fig.  2.  For  every  two 
tomato  plants  there 
will  be  required  one 
of  these  upright  pieces, 
and  one  additional 
piece  at  the  end  of  the 
Fig.  3.— supports.  1W.  The  slats,  wliich 
run  horizontally,  are  ripped  from  an  inch 
board  eight  feet  long,  one-quarter  or  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  exactly  similar  to  a 
common  lath  but  twice  its  length.  Cut  both 
ends  of  the  slats  slanting,  as  represented  in  fig* 
1,  which  gives  only  one  section  of  the  trellis. 
Screw  into  the  fence,  near  its  top,  on  a  hori- 
zontal line,  iron  eyes,  B,  fig.  2,  measuring  the  dis- 
tance between  them  accurately.  Now  fasten 
the  hooks  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  upright 
pieces,  into  these  iron  eyes,  and  let  the  lower 
ends  slightly  entsr  the  ground  fifteen  inches  out 


from  the  bottom  of  the  fence.  Place  the  slats 
in  position,  as  seen  in  figure  1,  and  with  a 
small  hammer  drive  the  iron  wire  supports 
tightly  upon  them,  and  your  trellis  is  finished. 

The  tomato  vines  should  be  plauted  directly 
under  the  bottom  slat,  and  four  feet  apart; 
this  will  give  two  vines  between  two  up- 
rights, and   one  upright    between    two  vines. 

As  the  vines  grow  up  the  trellis,  weave  their 
tops  in  and  out  between  the  slats,  behind  one 
slat,  in  front  of  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately ; 
this  will  support  the  vine  without  any  tying. 
A  few  of  the  upper  slats  might  be  farther  than 
6  inches  apart,  for  economy's  sake,  but  it  will 
not  answer  to  have  the  lower  ones  any  wider. 

In  the  fall,  after  frost  destroys  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  drive  the  iron  fastenings  loose  by  strik- 
ing them  behind  the  trellis,  draw  out  the  slats 
horizontally,  letting  the  vines  fall  to  the  ground, 
unhook  the  upright  pieces  and  your  entire  trel- 
lis may  be  placed  under  cover  for  the  winter, 
ready  to  be  put  together  again  the  following 
summer  with  but  a  very  few  minutes'   work. 

A  trellis  may  be  made  without  the  support  of 
a  fence.  Two  upright  pieces,  C,  fig.  2,  seven  feet 
Ions,  are  prepared  with  wires  as  before  describ- 
ed, and  fastened  together  at  the  top  ends  b}r 
a  small  iron  bolt.  The  lower  ends  are  spread 
three  or  four  feet  apart ;  these  uprights  are  se- 
cured in  position  by  being  tied  to  cedar  stakes, 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground ;  I  prefer  wire  to 
twine  for  tying.  These  supports  are  placed  at 
the  same  distance  apart  as  those  against  a  fence, 
and  similar  slats  are  used.  Plant  vines  along 
both  sides  of  the  trellis  four  feet  apart,  as  before. 

My  vines  were  planted  in  rich  soil  last  sum- 
mer, and  grew  eight  feet  high,  trained  in  this 
way,  covering  the  entire  trellis,  and  were 
loaded  with  delicious  fruit  nearly  to  their  tops. 

The  slats  running  east  and  west  warped  bad- 
lv,  but  those  on  the  trellis  running  north  and 
south  remained  perfect^  free  from  this  defect. 

Entrance    Gates. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  contrivance  so  gen- 
erally in  use  that  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  a  gate, 
be  it  large  or  small.  We  find  this  the  most  fre- 
quently out  of  order,  of  any  of  the  surround- 


Fig.   1. — ENTRANCE  GATE. 

ings  of  a  house,  whether  it  be  the  gate  leading 
to  a  modest  cottage,  or  the  one  that  closes  the 
approach  to  an  expensive  mansion.  Thetrouble 
about  gates  must  be  largely  felt  by  our  readers, 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  number  of  requests  we 
have  for  plans  of  gates.  "We  mentioned  the 
matter  to  Mr.   Geo.   E.  Woodward,  the  well- 


Fig.  2. — RUSTIC  GATE. 

known  architect,  and  he  referred  us  to  a  gate 
in  his  work  upon  Country  Homes,  as  the  one 
he  had  found  in  his  experience  to  be  the  most 
easily  built,  and  the  most  durable.     With  Mr. 


j  W.'s  permission  we  copy  some  of  his  engravings 
to  illustrate  the  principle,  which  is  that  upon 
which  railroad  bridges  and  span-roofs  are  built. 
Figure  1  shows  the  simplest  form  of  a  gate  of 
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Fig.  3.— UPPER  HTXGE-COEXER. 

this  kind.  Within  a  simple  frame  there  are 
eight  braces  crossing  each  other,  and  five  iron 
rods,  the  heads  of  which  are  let  into  the  upper 
rail  of  the  gate,  and  the  lower  ends  are  furnish- 
ed with  a  screw  and  nut  by  means  of  which 
they  nny  be  fastened.  The  braces  are  halved 
together  where  the}-  cross  each  other;  they  are 
not  tenoned  into  the  frames  of  the  gate,  but  are 


Fig.  4. — LOWER  HLSGE-CORXER. 

held  in  position  by  tightening  the  nuts.  The 
ends  of  the  braces  that  bear  against  the  rods 
have  a  groove  in  each  to  admit  the  end.  The 
principle  of  construction  here  shown  being 
adhered  to,  a  gate  of  this  kind  may  be  orna- 
mented in  various  ways,  as  illustrated  in  the 
work  referred  to.  One  of  these  is  in  the  rustic 
gate,  figure  2,  where  the  whole  is  made  of  cedar 
sticks  and  iron  rods.  Three  other  rails,  besides 
the  upper  and  lower  ones,  are  fastened  to  the 
braces  by  means  of  carriage  bolts.  In  this  gate 
the  iron  rod  at  one  end  is  made  to  answer  as  a 
very  simple  and  permanent  hinge.  It  is  pro- 
longed at  each  end  beyond  the  portion  upon 
which  the  nut  is  screw- 
ed ;  the  upper  end  moves 
in  a  strong  iron  eye 
screwed  into  the  gate 
post,  while  the  lower  end 
is  stepped  into  a  stone 
placed  to  receive  it.  The 
hinges  to  the  gate,  in 
figure  1,  are  strong  and 
very  simple,  and  are 
shown  more  plainly  in 
figures  3,  4,  and  5.  Fig- 
ure 5  gives  a  perspective  view  of  the  hinge ; 
figure  3  shows  the  upper  hinge  corner  in  section  ; 
the  rod  which  holds  this  end  of  the  gate  passes 
through  the  upper  plates  of  the  hinge,  which  is 
further  secured  to  the  gate  by  means  of  carriage 
bolts.  In  figure  4  we  have  a  section  of  the  low- 
er corner,  where  the  iron  rod  passes  throueh  the 
lower  plate  of  the  hinge,  and  is  there  fastened 
by  the  nut.  The  hinge  may,  if  desired,  be 
countersunk,  to  present  less  iron  work  to  view. 

Lettuce  Growing  in  New  York  City. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON. 

The  passenger  in  the  horse-cars  going  from 
60th  Street  to  Harlem,  on  New  York  Island, 
any  day  from  June  to  October,  may  see  little 
patches  of  vegetation  of  different  shades  of 
green,  ranged  in  uniform  and    regular    lines. 


Fisr.  . 
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These  are  the  "  salad  patches  "  cultivated  main- 
ly by  German  market  gardeners ;  they  range 
from  two  acres  down  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
area.  It  seems  a  wonder  that  the  cultivation 
of  such  a  small  plot  of  earth  should  give  the 
cultivator  a  living ;  but  a  living  it  does  give,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  some  have  quite  a  respec- 
table surplus  for  a  "rainy  day."  The  manner 
of  growing  the  lettuce  for  the  first  or  early  crop, 
is  the  same  as  that  practised  by  the  market 
gardeners  of  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island,  name- 
ly, using  plants  from  seed  sown  in  fall,  that  have 
been  wintered  over  under  sashes,  and  planted 
out  as  early  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work,  which 
in  these  warm  nooks  (in  most  cases  at  the  base 
of  rocky  elevations),  is  often  as  early  as  the  first 
week  in  March.  In  some  particularly  favored 
spots  the  lettuce  is  planted  out  in  the  first  week 
of  October,  and  if  it  remains  unscathed  during 
winter,  comes  in,  in  such  fine  condition  for  mar- 
ket in  May,  as  to  well  repay  the  risk.  The  va- 
riety used  for  this  purpose  is  the  "Brown 
Dutch."  In  any  section  of  the  country  where 
the  thermometer  never  falls  further  than  10° 
above  zero,  lettuce  sown  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember and  planted  out  the  first  week  of  October 
in  sheltered  spots  in  dry  soils,  will  be  almost 
certain  to  "  winter  over,"  and  give  a  crop  in 
spring  earlier  than  if  treated  by  any  other 
method.  The  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  ex- 
tensively done  at  such  points  as  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  where,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  it  from  being  had  in  a  mar- 
ketable condiiion  at  anytime,  by  ranging  the 
sowings  and  plantings,  from  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  middle  of  April.  To  return  to  the 
New  York  City  growers;  the  varieties  grown 
under  glass  and  first  planted  out  in  spring,  are 
usually  the  "Butter"  and  "Curled  Silesia." 
As  soon  as  the  crop  is  planted  out,  sowings  are 
made  for  a  succession;  this  time,  of  " Curled 
India  "  and  "  Butter,"  the  Silesia  being  unfitted 
for  the  warm  weather  at  which  this  sowing 
would  mature.  The  crop  planted  out  in  March 
matures  by  the  end  of  May  or  first  of  June,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut  off,  the  ground  is  plowed  or 
dug  over,  and  the  plants  sown  in  March  are 
planted.  Another  sowing  is  made  for  plants 
to  succeed  these  again,  and  so  on  during  the 
entire  season,  the  rule  being  to  sow  seed  at  each 
time  of  planting.  Four  crops  of  lettuce  are 
usually  taken  from  June  to  October,  or  nearly 
a  crop  each  month.  The  plants  are  set  about 
a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  will  average  one  cent 
per  head,  so  that  the  four  crops  give  a  return 
of  nearly  $2,000  per  acre.  This  seems  like  an 
immense  return  for  an  acre,  but  though  the  net 
profits  are  respectable,  there  are  some  serious 
disadvantages  attending  the  cultivation.  Few  or 
none  of  these  men  are  owners  of  the  land,  nor 
in  hardly  any  instance  have  they  a  lease.  They 
are  tenants  at  will,  and  pay  a  yearly  rental  of,  in 
some  instances,  $250  per  acre.  Many  of  your 
country  readers  may  think  that  an  extra  cipher 
lias  been  added  to  the  amount,  but  they  must 
recollect  that  the  value  of  some  of  these  "salad 
patches,"  as  they  are  called,  is  $8,000  per  city 
lot,  or  over  $100,000  per  acre,  so  that  the  paltry 
rental  of  $230  per  acre  hardly  pays  the  interest 
of  the  amount  of  taxes.  The  following  figures 
were  given  me  by  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
growers,  whose  patch  was  two  acres: 

Rent $     t00. 

Manure 250. 

Labor  of  3  men  for  6  months 750. 

Horse  keep  and  incidentals 450. 

$1,!S5U. 

Foni  crops  lettuce,  estimated  at $4.00(1. 

Expenditures 1.S50. 

Annual  profits  for  '2  acres $2,150. 


A  pretty  good  profit,  but  deservedly  earned, 
for  to  attain  this  result,  the  grower  works  early 
and  late.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  5  acres 
could  be  cultivated  by  one  man  with  the  above 
profit.  The  loss  from  inadequate  hired  labor, 
and  the  difficulties  of  selling  large  quantities  of 
a  quickly  perishable  crop,  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  attempt  to  increase  largely  the  area 
cultivated  a  failure.  Besides,  lettuce  is  only 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  summer  and  fall 
months,  and  if  grown  in  the  quantities  that  it 
is  in  spring,  could  not  be  sold,  yet  in  all  large 
cities  it  is  used  more  or  less,  at  all  seasons,  and 
commands  for  limited  quautities,usually  a  higher 
price  than  in  spring,  the  season  of  its  greatest 
consumption.  No  doubt  the  system  of  our 
New  York  City  lettuce  growers  might  be  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  followed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  many  other  cities  and  large  towns. 
*  * — — ^ — i  ■ 

Starting  a  Yellow  Locust  Plantation. 

The  first  thing  in  starting  a  plantation  of 
Locust  trees  is  the  selection  of  the  site.  Ex- 
perience suggests  a  rather  dry  gravelly  or  sandy 
loam.  The  trees  would  grow  more  rapidly  on 
bottom  lands  or  black,  rich  soils,  but  they  would 
also  be  much  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  their 
enemy,  the  borer.  Some  years  ago,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  made  extensive  plan- 
tations on  the  waste  land  bordering  their  track. 
The  locusts  grew  finely  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  the  borers  attacked  them  with 
great  fierceness,  and  now  hardly  a  vestige  of  the 
great  plantations  remains.  On  the  light  lands 
of  Long  and  Shelter  Islands,  the  tree  thrives 
wonderfully  well.  Its  favorite  localities  are 
steep  hill-sides  and  well-drained  soils.  It  would 
be  likely  to  do  well  on  many  old  fields  and  worn 
out  pastures,  which  are  now  unprofitable  for 
grass.  An  additional  inducement  to  plant  such 
fields  is  the  fact,  that  the  tree  is  a  renovator  of 
the  soil  and  friendly  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses. 
We  recently  saw  a  plantation  upon  a  light  samly 
soil,  once  nearly  worthless,  where  there  was 
grass  enough  to  have  made  two  tons  to  the.  acre. 

The  Treatment  of  tlic  Seed  and  Seed-bed  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  The  soil  should 
be  well  prepared  and  made  sufficiently  rich 
with  compost  to  grow  good  corn.  Mark  off  the 
rows  3  feet  apart  and  sow  the  seed,  and  cover 
them  about  the  same  depth  as  onion  seed.  The 
seed  should  be  prepared  by  soaking  in  hot  wa- 
ter. Pour  4  quarts  of  boiling  water  to  a  pound 
of  seed,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  warm  room  for 
twenty-four  hours.  If  any  of  the  seeds  are 
not  swollen,  separate  from  the  rest,  and  pour 
hot  water  upon  them,  and  repeat  the  process  of 
scalding  aud  assorting  until  all  the  seeds  are 
swelled.  Keep  the  ground  clean  with  cultivator 
and  hoe  the  first  year  and  subsequently;  the 
seed  will  not  all  sprout  the  first  year, "hut  will 
keep  coming  for  many  years.  Sprouts  will  start 
both  from  seed  and  from  the  roots  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  If  the  seed-bed  or  nursery  is 
properly  cared  for,  it  will  furnish  any  desired 
number  of  plants.  A  tree  so  easily  propagated, 
and  so  valuable  both  for  timber  and  as  a  reno- 
vator of  the  soil,  ought  to  have  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  owners  of  exhausted  lands. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  all  the  older 
States  where  this  tree  would  flourish.  If  it  did 
not  pay  dividends  to  the  present  owners,  it 
would  at  least  be  a  safe  investment  for  their 
heirs.  Timber  is  all  the  while  growing  scarcer, 
and  the  next  generation  must  have  posts  for 
their  fences,  and  treenails  for  their  ships  at 
whatever  cost.  Connecticut. 


The  Terraced  Propagating1  Pot. 

ET  PETER  HENDERSON". 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  from  Benjamin 
W.  Putnam,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  five  dif- 
ferent styles  of  flower  pots,  which  he  calls  "self- 
wateriug."  Among  the  patterns  sent  there  is 
only  one  of  special  value,  the  Terraced  Propa- 
gating Pot.  As  represented  in  figure  1,  it  has  a 
base  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  three 
terraces  of  2  or  3  inches  wide,  the  top  one 
being  about  4  iuches  in  diameter.  In  the 
center  is  a  reservoir  for  holding  the  water,  this 
widens  at  the  base,  as  shown  in  1  lie  section,  fig. 
2.  The  water  in 
the  reservoir  filters 
through  the  sides  of 
the  pot,  keeping  the 
sand  on  the  terraces 
always  saturated. 
Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the 
great  majority  of 
plants  placed  in  the 
sand,  will  root,  to  a 
certainty,     in    from 

two  to  "four  weeks.  Fig- 1.— tekeace  pot. 
To  such  as  have  tried  the  "  saucer  system " 
of  propagation  (described  in  February,  1864), 
the  principle  here  will  easily  be  understood,  as 
it  is  only  an  ingenious  modification  of  that, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  pouring  water  directly 
on  the  cuttings,  as  all  that  is  needed  to  be 
done  in  this  case  is  to  keep  the  reservoir 
filled  with  water,  and  the  sand  will  be  kept 
in  a  uniform  condition  of  moisture  by  filtration. 
I  know  some  practical  gardeuersmaysay  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this,  as  we  have  used 
the  same  principle,  in  a  rough  way,  in  propa- 
gatiug,  for  many  years, 
by  placiug  a  smaller 
flower  pot  inside  of  a 
larger  one,  and  keeping 
the  inside  one  filled 
with  water,  and  plant- 
ing the  cuttings  in  sand 
in  the  space  between  the 
pots.  That  was  an  awk- 
Fig.  2.— section  op  pot.  Ward  and  clumsy  con- 
trivance compared  with  Mr.  Putnam's  design. 
Iu  the  one  received  by  us  about  the  middle  of 
February,  we  placed  cuttings  of  Roses,  Gera- 
niums, Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias, 
Carnations,  and  Verbenas,  filled  the  reservoir 
with  water,  and  placed  the  pot  exposed  to  the 
suu,  iu  one  of  our  green-houses  where  an  aver- 
age temperature  of  70°  is  kept.  In  three  weeks 
every  cutting,  without  a  single  exception,  was 
rooted,  and  the  liitle  propagating  house,  for  so 
it  may  be  called,  had  more  attractions  for  our 
amateur  visitors  than  any  oilier  thing  in  the  es- 
tablishment. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
atmosphere  of  a  green-house  is  necessary  to 
propagate  with  the  terrace  pot,  it  will  do  just 
as  well  placed  iu  the  window  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  the 
necessary  heat ;  all  that  is  needed  to  observe  for 
success  is  that  the  cuttings  used  are  the  young 
green  shoots,  and  that  the  reservoir  is  full  of 
water,  so  that  the  sand  is  kept  thoroughly  moist. 
"Whenever  the  cuttings  show  roots,  no  matter 
how  small  they  are,  the}'  should  be  taken  from 
the  propagating  pot  and  placed  in  flower  pots 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  kept 
well  watered  and  shaded  from  the  suu  for  two 
or  three  days  after  potting.  So  convinced  am 
I  of  the  certainty  of  success  from  this  mode  of 
propagating  that  in  cases  of  rare  or  valuable 
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cuttings  I  would  use  it  in  preference  to  our  reg- 
ular propagating  beds,  though  of  course  it  could 
not  be  applicable  by  florists  on  a  large  scale. 


THE  VARIEGATED  GRASSY  CALAMUS.— (Acorus  c 

The  Grassy  Calamus. 

Almost  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
Sweet  Flag  or  Calamus  of  our  swamps,  and 
which  is  prized  by  many  for  the  pungent  aroma 
of  its  creeping  root-stocks.  The  Grassy  Cala- 
mus from  China,  is  very  much  like  a  miniature 
reproduction  of  the  one  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  It  has  similar  long  and  narrow, 
two-edged  leaves.  The  flowers,  as  in  the  com- 
mon one,  are  minute  and  densely  crowded  into 
a  spike  (or  spadir)  which  issues  from  the  edge 
of  a  flattened  stem  that  is  quite  like  the  leaves 
in  appearance.  The  species  in  its  natural  state 
has  the  leaves  entirely  green ;  but  a  striped  vari- 
ety has  been  introduced  from  Japan  within  a 
few  years,  and  is  now  not  rare.  The  engraving 
represents  the  plant  somewhat  under  the  real 
size,  and  shows  the  manner  the  clusters  of 
leaves  are  given  off.  The  clumps  all  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  a  curved  or  cresent-like 
form.  The  plant  is  generally  grown  in  green- 
houses, and  is  a  useful  one  to  place  in  rustic 
baskets  and  vases,  as  it  endures  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  the  dwelling.  It  is,  however,  quite 
hardy,  as  we  have  had  it  in  the  open  ground 
for    several   winters  without    any  protection. 


Experience  with  a  "Willow  Hedge. — Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Chase,  Freeborn,  Minn.,  writes:  "In 
the  spring  of  1868  I  built  a  few  rods  of  willow 
fence,  which  has  succeeded  so  well,  I  think  oth- 
ers should  try  it.  First  I  dug  a  ditch  18  inches 
deep,  and  1  foot  wide  at  the  bottom.    Then  I  cut 


the  willow  into  pieces  5  feet  long,  taking  care 
not  to  wound  them  more  than  was  necessary. 
They  were  placed  in  the  ditch  4  inches  apart, 

and    nailed    to   a 

board    4     inches 

/from  the  top,  using 
clinch  nails.  The 
soil  was  thrown 
back  and  pressed 
gently  agai  n  st  each 
piece.  Digging  a 
ditch  to  set  the 
fence  in,  has  two 
advantages :  first 
it  gives  you  a 
chance  to  build  a 
straight  fence  out 
of  material  more 
or  less  crooked, 
and  secondly  it 
loosens  the  soil, 
giving  the  roots  a 
better  chance  to 
start  and  furnish 
the  nourishment 
now  so  much  need- 
ed. It  was  quite 
dry  for  nearly 
three  weeks  after 
the  fence  was  built, 
but  I  saved  the  life 
of  nearly  every 
piece  by  mulching 
with  coarse  ma- 
nure. This  makes 
a  picket  fence  3'ls 
feet  high,  which 
nothing  has  ever 
attempted  to  pass^ 
and  it  grows  better 
every  year.  In 
this  soil  a  man  can 

dig  the  ditch,  pre- 
■amineus.)  pare  hig  treeS)  and 

put  up  5  rods  per  day.  The  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  some  plan  to  secure  cheap  and  durable 
fencing,  is  almost  imperative  in  this  sparsely 
timbered  country.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the 
willow  (White  Holland  is  the  kind  I  used)  never 
sprouts  from  the  roots,  no  matter  how  close  you 
plow  or  how  many  roots  you  may  cut  off." 
— . —     ■»■     — >-» 

Sills'  Hybrid  Melon. —  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  exhibited  this  variety  at 
Boston  last  fall.  It  is  small,  white,  and  netted. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  deep  salmon  color,  of  fine 
texture,  rich,  sweet,  and  good  flavored.  Mr.  G. 
thinks  it  too  sweet  to  suit  some  tastes.  The 
one  we   tested    was  certainly  sweet   enough. 


in  the  '  checks '  before  commencing  to  dig  the 
holes,  a  person  can,  with  a  little  care,  set  his 
vineyard  or  orchard  in  perfectly  straight  rows." 


VALLOTA   PUKFCKEA. 


Laying  out  a  Vlneyard  or  Orchard. — 
Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Napa  Co.,  California,  gives 
the  following  method  of  laying  out  a  plot  for 
planting  with  vines  or  trees  which  would  seem 
to  be  easy  of  execution :  "  Set  two  flag  stakes  as 
if  about  to  lay  out  the  ground  with  a  horse  and 
plow.  Then  take  a  wheel-barrow  and  fasten  a 
stake  of  the  proper  hight  to  the  center  of  the 
box  or  bed,  and  just  behind  the  wheel.  Get 
the  three  stakes  exactly  in  a  line  and  start  across 
the  field,  pushing  the  wheel-barrow  before  you 
and  keeping  your  eyes  steadil}'  upon  the  stakes. 
After  a  little  practice  one  can,  in  this  wajr,  strike 
out  a  row  almost  as  '  straight  as  a  line,'  and  the 
wheel  makes  a  mark  sufficiently  plain.  By  run- 
ning across  in  both  directions,  the  intersections 
of  the  marks,  or  'checks,'  will  indicate  the  proper 
stations  for  the  vines  or  trees.  By  putting  stakes 


An  Easily  Grown  Bulb— The  Vallota. 


The  Vallota  is  a  plant  so  easily  managed, 
and  withal,  so  showy,  that  we  wonder  we  so 
seldom  see  it  employed  as  a  garden  ornament. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 
common  among  the  spring  bulbs  as  the  Gladio- 
lus. Perhaps  it  is  because  the  books  put  it 
down  as  a  green-house  plant  that  so  few  are  to 
be  found  in  gardens.  Seeing  some  bulbs  in  the 
collection  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  we  were  re- 
minded to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  Yallota. 
It  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  a  century.  Its  leaves 
do  not  die  down,  as  do  those  of  many  bulbs, 
hence,  after  the  flowering  season,  it  cannot  be 
packed  away  like  a  Gladiolus,  but  must  be  kept 
at  rest  in  earth,  though  dry.  The  leaves,  which 
are  nearly  flat,  spread  in  a  fan-like  manner, 
and  are  of  a  dark,  rich  green.  The  flower-stalk 
is  a  foot  or  18  inches  high,  and  bears  in  August 
a  cluster  of  brilliant,  scarlet  lily-like  flowers, 
of  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
plant  may  be  turned  out  in  the  open  ground 
after  frosts  are  over,  and  in  autumn  be  taken 
up  and  potted,  and  kept  in  a  green-house  or  dry 
cellar.  The  bulbs  produce  an  abundance  of 
offsets  by  means  of  which  the  plant  may  be 
readily  multiplied.  Recently,  botanists  have 
placed  this  in  the  genus  Amaryllis,  and  it  is 
found  in  some  works  as  Amaryllis  speciosa.  It 
is,  however,  best  known  by  the  florists  and  deal- 
ers as  Vallota  purpurea — though  purpurea  is  a 
misnomer,  as  the  flowers  are  scarlet.  At  all 
events,  Vallota  will  serve  for  the  popular  name. 
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(Z3~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  "  pages.} 

An  Aquarium. 

A  properly  managed  aquarium  is  not  only  a  pleas- 
ing household  ornament,  but  it  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing no  small  amount  of  instruction.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  aquarium  was  a  new  thing,  we  gave 
considerable  space  to  the  subject.  The  excitement 
soon  subsided,  but  all  interest  in  the  matter  has 
not  died  out,  as  we  have  several  letters  asking  how 
to  start  and  manage  an  aqnarinm.  The  aquarium 
is  a  vessel  of  water  con- 
taining plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  is  in  fact  a 
miniature  lake.  A  globe 
or  other  vessel  contain- 
ing fish,  the  water  in 
which  is  daily  changed,  is 
not  an  aquarium  proper. 
In  the  aquarium  there  is 
plant  life  as  well  as  ani- 
mal life,  and  the  main 
condition  of  success 
consists  in  keeping 
the  plants  and  animals  properly  balanced.  The 
plants  as  they  grow  in  the  water,  give  off  oxygen, 
a  proper  amouut  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  fish  or  other  animals  that  may  be  there.  Re- 
ciprocally the  fish,  etc.,  give  off  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  needed  for  the  growth  of  plants.  Too  many 
plants  are  only  objectionable,  as  the}"  diminish 
the  room  needed  by  the  fish;  but  an  overstocking 
with  fish  will  soon  prove  fatal.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  vessel,  or  tank,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally called.  A  very  pleasing  aquarium  may  be 
made  by  using  a  large 
glass  jar,  holding  a  gallon 
or  more.  Such  jars  as 
confectionary  is  kept  in 
(fig.  1)  answer  well,  and 
they  are  to  be  preferred 
without  bauds  or  hoops. 
Large  glass  covers,  such 
as  are  used  by  confec- 
tioners to  cover  up  cake, 
make  a  good  tank.  They 
have  to  be  supported  in  an 
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inverted  position  by  means  of  a  base,  which  has  a 
hole  for  the  reception  of  the  knob  upon  the  glass 
as  in  fig.  2.  Vessels  with  curved  surfaces  have  the 
objection  that  they  distort  the  objects  within  when 
viewed  through  the  sides.  Eegular  tanks  (fig.  3)  are 
made  with  metallic  bottom  and  frame  with  the 
6ides  formed  of  glass ;  these  are  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturers at  prices  varying  from  -36  to  $20,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  finish.  The  fiat,  glass  sides  allow 
the  interior  to  be  distinctly  seen.  An  aquarium 
may  be  made  with  a  wooden  frame,  black  walnut 
being  the  wood  usually   preferred.      The  glass  is 


Big.  3. — SQUARE    TANK. 

fastened  iu  with  a  cemcut  of  rosin  and  beeswax  ap- 
plied hot.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  wood-work  that  oome  in  contact  with 
the  water  should  be  covered  with  the  same  cement, 
spread  on  while  hot.  Four  parts  of  rosin  and  one 
of  beeswax,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tallow,  are 
used  for  the  cement.  Enough  tallow  is  used  to  give 
toughness  to  the  cement,  so  that  it  will  not  break 
readily  when  cold.  The  quantity  is  best  found  by 
experiment,  probably  a  fourth  as  much  as  there  is 
of  wax  will  answer.    Those  who  do  not  care  to 


procure  a  tank  of  the  regular  style,  can  find  suffi- 
cient to  interest  and  amuse  them  in  an  aquarium 
made  in  ajar.  An  inch  or  so  of  clean  gravel  from 
which  all  fine  particles  have  been  washed,  is  to  be 
put  into  the  bottom  of  the  jar  or  tank,  and  then 
the  vessel  is  nearly  filled  with  river  or  rain-water. 
The  plants  are  next  in  order,  and  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  indicate  which  are  most  desirable,  as  there 
are  few  that  are  known  by  common  names.  Almost 
any  plant  which  naturally  grows  quite  under  water 
in  ponds  or  slow  streams,  will  answer.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  Tape-grass,  or  Eel-grass,  figured  in  Au- 
gust last,  and  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
search  the  ponds,  will  find  a  number  of  others  well 
suited  to  the  purpose.  The  plants,  being  washed 
clean,  are  made  into  convenient  bunches,  to  the 
lower  end  of  each  of  which  a  small  stone  is  tied  to 
sink  it,  and  as  many  plants  as  are  desirable  are  an- 
chored in  the  tank.  It  is  best  to  allow  the  aquarium 
to  remain  thus  for  several  days,  before  any  animals 
are  added,  exposed  to  the  light,  at  a  window  that 
has  the  sun  for  a  part  of  the  day.  For  animals,  very 
small  fish,  water  newts, snails,  mussels,  and  tadpoles, 
are  the  principal  ones.  If  the  vessel  is  quite  small, 
care  must  be  taken  in  introducing  fish,  as  they 
consume  oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  newts, 
snails  and  less  active  animals.  "We  shall  speak  of 
the  mauagement  of  the  aquarium  in  another  article. 


How  I  brought  Water  into  the  House. 

I  live  in  one  of  those  farm  houses  built  about 
fifty  years  ago,  which  are  only  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing no  modern  conveniences.  No  gas,  no  bells,  no 
soft  water,  no  sinks,  no  drains,  no  furnace.  It  is 
true,  there  is  a  sink;  but  I  turn  it  out  of  doors 
every  summer,  preferring  to  have  the  refuse  water 
wheeled  away  to  having  a  cholera  bog  near  the 
house,  which  stands  on  a  level  space,  and  the  wa- 
ter cannot  be  easily  carried  away  by  surface  drains. 

Men  do  not  always  know  that  they  suffer  from 
sink  drains  and  neglected  ventilation,  for  they  are 
abroad  in  the  breezy  fields  and  acquire  a  stock  of 
hardy  health,  which  does  not  succumb  to  malarial 
exhalations  ;  but  women,  who  are  obliged  by  their 
duties  to  keep  in  the  house,  often  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere of  sickening  odor  from  sink  and  cellar,  and 
drift  into  consumption,  fever,  or  paralysis.  A 
farmer's  wife  usually  rises  at  about  half-past  four 
o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  six  in  the  winter. 
Therefore,  at  half-past  two  she  has  worked  ten 
hours  and  has  a  possibility  of  feeling  weary,  and  be- 
fore she  goes  to  her  chamber  for  an  hour's  rest,  she 
remembers  that  the  water  for  the  chambers  is  to  be 
carried  up.  It  is  work  that  she  will  not,  if  she  can 
avoid  it,  allow  her  daughters  to  do,  as  she  knows 
by  experience  the  strain  ou  back  and  arms ;  so  she 
toils  painfully  up  the  stairs  with  a  bucket  of  water, 
knowing  it  must  be  brought  wearily  down  again, 
wishing,  perhaps,  as  I  have  done  for  j'ears,  that  she 
could  have  water  brought  into  her  second  story. 
After  wishing  for  it  many  years,  I  decided  that  I 
could  and  would  bring  it  in.  Perhaps  others  will 
do  better  than  I  have,  if  they  will  plau  instead  of 
regretting.  Our  house  formerly  had  uo  gutters  at 
at  the  eaves,  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  slated  and 
a  gutter  added  with  a  conductor,  which  delivers 
the  water  to  a  hogshead  at  the  side  of  our  south 
door.  Above  that  south  door  is  a  large  window, 
which  lights  a  closet  or  bathing-room.  As  the  small 
room  adjoining  was  deficieut  in  ventilation  (for 
none  of  our  wiudows  can  be  opened  at  the  top), 
several  years  ago  I  broke  out  the  upper  right-hand 
pane  of  glass  iu  the  closet,  knowing  it  would  be 
so  difficult  to  re-set  it  that  I  should  have  coustaut 
ventilation.  Why  not  bring  a  water  pipe  from  the 
gutter  above  through  that  open  sash,  as  well  as  air 
from  without  ?  My  plans  were  soon  laid.  I  could 
place  a  barrel  with  faucet  upon  a  high  stand  by  the 
window,  curtaining  off  a  spaee  that  uo  fastidious 
taste  be  offended.  I  would  have  a  water  pipe  in- 
troduced into  the  gutter  about  IS  inches  long  with 
one  elbow,  bringing  the  water  near  the  window, 
indeed  quite  close  to  the  open  sash,  and  at  the  low- 
er cud  of  this  pipe  there  should  be  a  rim  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  me  to  attach  a  section  of  hose  which 


could  either  deliver  water  into  my  barrel  or  into 
the  hogshead  below,  as  I  might  choose. 

At  the  left-hand  corner  outside  the  window  I  at- 
tached 20  feet  of  hose  to  deliver  the  refuse  water 
into  a  small  reservoir  on  wheels,  which  will  be  daily 
wheeled  away.  The  house  being  covered  on  the 
south  side  by  a  luxuriant  Virginia  Creeper,  the  hose 
passes  behind  the  net-work  of  branches,  and  is 
therefore  not  conspicuous,  and  will  not  be  seen  at 
all  in  summer.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
country  houses  which  might  have  similar  or  better 
arrangements,  if  women  will  once  think  for  them- 
selves, instead  of  waiting  for  others  to  plan  for 
them.  TV. 
-•-. w      — »-•. ■ 

An  Unpatented  Clothes-Horse. 

Many  of  the  contrivances  to  hold  clothes  while 
they  are  drying  or  airing,  are  patented.  We  give 
one  invented  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Diebert,  Schuylkill 
Co.,  Pa.,  that  is  not  patented,  and  which  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  readily  made.     The  engraving 
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Fig.  1.  — CLOTHES-HOKSE  EXTENDED. 

shows  a  perspective  view  of  the  horse,  which  is  5 
feet  long  and  ±}{  feet  high.  It  requires  iu  its 
construction  neither  nails  nor  screws,  the  whole 
being  fastened  together  by  wooden  pins  through 
the  ends  of  the  bars, 
which  project  through 
holes  in  the  uprights.  The 
bars  are  1  inch  square, 
but  rounded  at  the  ends 
which  go  through  the  up- 
rights, which  are  %  inch 
by  2  inches.  The  end  view- 
is  given  in  fig.  2  ;  perpen- 
dicular dotted  lines  show 
the  manner  in  which  the 
clothes  hang,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  those  upon  one  bar  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  those  upon  another.  The  cross-pieces 
at  the  ends  are  attached  by  one  of  their  ends  to  one 
of  the  horizontal  bars,  and  hook  upon  another  bar 
by  means  of  a  notch  near  the  opposite  cud.  By 
unhooking  the  cross-pieces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  removing  the  lower  center  bar,  the  horse 
can  be  folded  up  and  occupy  but  a  small  space. 

Gardens,  Flowers,    and  Children. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

I  cannot  imagiue  a  country  home  without  flow- 
ers. No  crop  on  a  farm  "  pays "  better  than  a 
well-kept  and  properly  used  flower-garden.  Of 
course  I  do  not  refer  to  dollars  and  cents,  though, 
to  be  sure,  everything  which  has  a  soothing  or  cu- 
liveniug  effect  upou  the  spirits,  and  which  tends  to 
keep  the  body  iu  health,  contributes  to  our  mate- 
rial prosperity — saving  time,  wages  for  hired  labor, 
and  doctor's  bills. 

Every  mother  needs  a  flower  garden  for  herself 
and  children.  Rightly  used,  it  is  a  great  help  in 
family  government,  in  the  same  way  that  singing 
is  an  aid  iu  the  discipline  of  a  school.  The  less  of 
visible  government  anywhere  the  better.  It  is  the 
wiser  way,  in  most  cases,  to  manage  children  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  prohibitions  and  punish- 
ments. In  spite  of  all  our  mauagement  there  will 
be  need  enough  for  serious  correction  with  ordina- 
ry children,  so  let  us  ward  off  the  necessity  when- 
ever we  can. 

We  must  "  Beware  of  eutrance  to  a  quarrel,  but 
being  iu,  bear  it."  When  a  child  is  losing  all  pa- 
tience with  work  or  play,  and  is  in  danger  of  some 
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word  or  deed  of  desperate  naughtiness  that  could 
not  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished — quick!  divert 
it  somehow,  but  with  such  skill  that  it  will  not 
suspect  your  motive.  Appear  not  to  observe  the 
rising  storm  of  temper,  but  say  you  wonder  what 
the  hens  are  all  cackling  so  for,  and  suggest  a  search 
for  eggs,  or  make  some  exclamation  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  team  passing  in  the  street.  In  this  kind 
of  family  government  a  flower  garden  is  a  great 
help.  Very  little  children  may  have  their  own  beds. 
Our  Birdie,  when  three  years  old,  had  a  deal  of 
daily  comfort  in  his  garden.  It  was  small,  and  he 
scratched  in  all  sorts  of  seeds  with  his  little  hands, 
sometimes  two  or  three  kinds  in  the  same  hill. 
Corn,  squashes  and  piuks,  cucumbers,  beans  and 
petunias,  came  up  side  by  side,  and  much  crowded; 
but  we  forebore  criticism  aud  joined  in  his  admira- 
tion. Some  of  his  flowers  blossomed,  and  he  had 
a  few  pods  of  beans,  and  two  or  three  little  wagon- 
loads  of  ears  of  corn — enough  for  quite  a  pretty 
job  of  husking.  During  the  winter  his  little  bags  of 
seed-corn  and  his  squash  seeds  which  he  saved  last 
fall,  were  carefully  treasured,  and  often  exhibited. 
This  spring  he  will  have  a  larger  garden  and  he  is 
now  old  enough  to  plant  and  tend  it  more  reasona- 
bly. I  would  not  wonder  if  he  should  raise  some- 
thing to  sell  this  year.  The  little  tilings  must  have 
something  to  do.  How  tired  we  sometimes  get  of 
that  oft-repeated  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?"  If 
we  cannot  direct  their  industry,  of  course  they  will 
get  "  into  mischief." 

Gardening,  after  the  plowing  and  spading  are 
done,  is  easier  than  ordinary  housework.  There 
are  so  many  things  demanding  a  thought  and  a  care 
at  the  same  moment  in  housework — the  oven,  two 
or  three  kettles,  the  condition  of  the  fire  or  fires, 
the  baby,  the  cat,  and  perhaps  company.  Compared 
with  this,  gardening  is  very  simple  business.  The 
sunshine  may  be  hot,  but  the  cook-stove  is  not  less 
so.  The  odor  of  flowers  and  of  freshly  stirred 
earth  is  preferable  to  the  smell  of  boiling  cabbage 
any  day,  and  no  one  but  a  starving  man  can  like  to 
hear  the  sputtering  of  meat  better  than  the  song  of 
birds.  "Women  who  get  pretty  tired  with  in-door 
labor,  would  often  find  real  rest  in  cultivating  flow- 
ers. Gardening  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  most 
young  ladies,  especially  if  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  botany.  Pretty  girls,  who  shun 
the  sunshine,  have  no  idea  what  a  suicidal  policy 
they  are  pursuing.  Their  beauty  will  fade  and 
wither,  and  leave  them  prematurely  old,  unless  they 
take  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  give 
the  hours  of  njght  to  sleep.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
wear  gloves  in  gardening.  Those  of  buckskin  or 
old  kid  are  better  than  cotton  or  woolen  gloves. 
Some  people  will  laugh  and  say  "A  cat  in  gloves 
will  catch  no  mice,"  but  we  know  that  soft  hands 
are  more  comfortable  than  hard  and  rough  ones, 
and  they  arc  better  fitted  for  sewing,  piano-playing, 
care  of  children,  and  nursingthe  sick.  With  gloves, 
the  hands  need  suffer  no  injury  in  gardening. 

I  think  we  need  some  kind  of  advanced  classes 
in  botany,  and  kindred  studies  in  all  our  towns,  for 
persons  who  caunot  conveniently  attend  school. 
Most  people  do  not  realize  what  a  useful  study 
botany  is.  They  fancy  that  it  is  merety  an  orna- 
mental branch.  There  is  health  for  the  body,  dis- 
cipline for  the  mind,  and  culture  for  the  heart  in 
botany  rightly  pursued.  It  calls  us  out  into  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  there  we  may  find,  besides 
the  sweet  wild  flowers,  a  cure  for  headache,  cold 
feet,  and  "the  blues."  So  much  judgment  is  neces- 
sary in  analyzing  specimens  that  botany  is  one  of 
the  best  of  studies  for  cultivating  the  most  practi- 
cal mental  faculties.  And  it  is  such  a  delight !  It 
warms  and  softens  the  heart,  and  I,  at  least,  will 
reckon  it  among  my  "  means  of  grace" — I  say  it 
reverently. 

Do  you  know  that  little  children  can  be  as  deep- 
ly interested  in  examining  and  learning  about  a 
plant  or  a  flower,  as  in  listening  to  any  of  the  fool- 
ish stories  people  generally  amuse  them  with  ?  It 
is  just  as  easy  for  them  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
different  parts — stamens,  pistils,  petals,  etc. — as  to 
learn  "Hinty  minty  cuty  corn,"  if  you  are  inter- 
ested yourself  in  what  you  teach,  and  do  not  try  to 
Instruct  them  too  much.    At  first  only  call  their 


attention,  and  let  them  come  to  the  observation  of 
a  flower  as  to  a  pleasure,  and  not  to  a  lesson.  I 
don't  waut  to  be  misunderstood :  "  Mother  Goose" 
is  well  enough  in  her  place.  Nonsense  will  not 
hurt  any  one,  unless  it  crowds  out  sense.  But  this 
does  hurt  children,  and  most  of  us  have  suffered 
from  it, — to  have  their  natural  questioning,  about 
things  all  around  them,  checked  or  unsatisfied.  The 
faculties  of  observation  seem  to  develop  first,  or 
try  to  develop,  but  they  have  such  a  poor  chance  ! 

"Don't  ask  so  many  questions" — the  child  is 
told,  aud  when  it  does  ask,  "  I  don't  know," — is 
the  usual  reply.  The  fact  that  it  fails  at  the  time 
to  get  the  kuowledge  it  seeks  is  not  half  so  bad  as 
the  danger  that  it  will  gradually  learn  to  feel  no 
interest  in  natural  objects  about  it,  and  go  through 
life  having  eyes  yet  seeing  not. 

I  once  belonged  to  a  Floral  Society,  which  seems 
to  me  now,  even  more  than  it  did  then,  a  very  use- 
ful association.  The  working  members  were  all 
women,  and  at  times  they  numbered  nearly  three 
hundred.  In  the  spring  time  there  were  often  as 
many  as  one  hundred  present  at  the  weekly  after- 
noon meetings.  At  other  times  the  number  pre- 
sent was  quite  small.  The  members  were  from 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  from  all  religious  denom- 
inations in  the  town— old  and  young  together. 
Among  them  were  some  who  had  had  much  expe- 
rience in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  society — mutual  assistance  in  floricul- 
ture and  improvement  in  botany,  and  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  town  as  far  as  possible  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery.  Seeds  and  plants  were  brought  in 
and  given  away  by  those  who  had  them  to  spare, 
and  other  seeds  were  procured  from  seedsmen  and 
distributed  at  the  meetings.  There  was  always 
some  talk  about  the  proper  manner  of  cultivating 
different  plants.  This  society  usually  had  charge 
of  the  decoration   of  halls  for  festivals  and   fairs. 

One  winter,  a  plaiu,  elderly  woman,  who  had  late- 
ly come  among  us,  offered  to  give  us  a  course  of 
lectures  on  botany.  These  were  just  what  we  need- 
ed. She  used  the  black-board  freely  to  illustrate  her 
lectures,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  at 
any  time.  She  asked  no  reward,  and  we  only  gave 
her  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  life-membership  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  for  some  of  us,  in  whom  she 
had  awakened  a  hearty  interest  in  botany  (and  I 
gratefully  counted  myself  one  of  these)  she  had 
done  incalculable  service.  It  did  mc  good  to  know 
that  this  woman  began  her  own  scientific  studies, 
which  extended  over  a  wide  range,  after  she  was 
married  and  a  mother.  She  used  to  leave  her  house- 
keeping and  her  little  ones  long  enough  on  certain 
clays  of  the  week  to  go  and  hear  the  lectures  given 
to  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

"Home  is  woman's  sphere,"  we  are  told,  until 
we  get  rather  tired  of  hearing  it.  It  is  a  hard  say- 
ing for  women  who  have  no  homes,  but  in  a  gener- 
al sense,  it  is  very  true.  What  bothers  me  most  is 
the  bigness  of  the  sphere  and  the  incapacity  of  most 
of  us  women  to  fill  it.  We  ought  to  help  each  other 
more,  and  it  was  of  this  I  was  thinking  when  I 
began  writing  about  the  Floral  Society.  A  friend 
wrote  me  lately  :  "  Our  meetings  have  been  very 
interesting  during  the  winter.  The  talks  have  been 
more  about  house-keeping."  So  they  might  be, 
and  more  about  the  care  and  education  of  children, 
the  prevention  of  disease  by  attention  to  the  laws 
of  health,  and  other  useful  topics  of  general  inter- 
est. It  seems  better  to  have  a  Floral  Society  than  a 
House-keeper's  Club,  or  Mother's  Meeting,  because 
it  is  more  likely  to  call  in  the  young  girls,  and  there 
is  no  general  subject  to  rally  around  more  agreea- 
ble than  flowers.  The  social  nature  of  such  a  soci- 
ety is  one  of  its  best  features.  Home  may  be 
woman's  "  sphere,"  but  it  should  not  be  her  grave, 
socially  and  intellectually.  I  think  the  pleasures 
of  home  are  more  keenly  enjoyed  and  its  duties 
more  cheerfully  performed  by  those  who  are  not 
tied  down  to  them  constantly.  Mostwomen  "love 
to  go"  (as  we  country  folks  say),  and  tea  parties  and 
fashionable  calls  are  far  less  profitable  than  socie- 
ties for  mutual  improvement.  No  Farmers'  Club 
should  exclude  women,  but  they  usually  meet  in  the 
evening,  when  many  women  could  not  so  conven- 


iently leave  home,  and  they  cannot  devote  sufficient 
time  to  the  interests  that  are  peculiarly  woman's. 
I  cannot  see  that  the  progress  of  the  race  depends 
moreupon  any  human  agency  than  upon  the  women 
who  train  the  children  and  keep  bright  the  altar- 
fires  of  Home — not  only  mothers,  but  all  good 
daughters  aud  sisters,  and  the  dear  "  old  maids." 
The  message  I  have  for  all  these  "  home  mission- 
aries "  to-day  is — in  the  great  work  we  have  in- 
trusted to  us,  let  us  bring  to  our  aid,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  the  sweet  and  holy  influence  of  flowers. 


A  Comforting  Use  of  Flowers. 


Miss  F.  Hudson  writes :  "  A  friend  lost  a  little 
child.  When  my  mother  heard  of  it,  her  sympa- 
thetic feeling  urged  immediate  action.  The  uni- 
versal desire  to  assist  or  relieve  the  mourning  family, 
which  is  always  felt  when  such  tidings  reach  one, 
was  always  hers.  So  she  went  to  our  beautiful 
cemetery  and  gave  directions  for  a  pile  of  evergreen 
boughs  to  be  placed  in  the  yard  where  the  little  one 
was  to  be  laid.  While  this  order  was  being  exe- 
cuted, she  procured  several  baskets  of  exquisite 
flowers  and  returned  to  the  yard  where  the  grave 
was  already  excavated.  Under  her  direction  it  was 
then  completely  lined  with  Spruce  and  Hemlock 
boughs,  the  heap  of  earth  taken  from  the  grave 
was  also  covered  with  them.  Then,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  friend,  mother  arranged  flowers  amid 
all  the  green,  literally  lining  the  grave  with  flowers. 
They  were  secured  in  their  places  either  singly,  or 
in  tiny  bunches  by  hair-pins.  The  effect  of  the  ar- 
rangement was  most  beautiful,  but  its  comparative 
effect  still  more  so,  when  one  saw  and  felt  the  dif- 
ference between  a  bed  of  sweetest  flowers,  and  the 
bare  open  grave.  The  earth  used  in  the  burial  ser- 
vice being  but  a  symbol,  certainly  the  single  lump 
softly  dropped  by  our  pastor  fulfilled  its  purpose 
better  than  the  ordinary  unerring  spadeful." 

Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc, 


German  Mustard. — Wm.  Logier,  Iowa, 
sends  the  following  as  his  method  of  preparing 
mustard:  "To  half  a  pound  of  ground  mustard 
add  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  moisten  with  boiling 
vinegar;  stir  for  half  an  hour  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  set  it  aside,  well  covered,  for  an  hour.  Finally, 
add  as  much  vinegar  as  may  be  necessary  to  thin 
it.  Keep  it  well  covered  in  a  stone  or  glass  jar." 
The  mustard  as  sold  in  New  York  has  some  aroma- 
tic addition. — Who  has  another  recipe  ? 

Ass  Excellent  BSice  Ptmluingf. — By 
Mrs.  W.  Two  qts.  of  milk,  one  cup  each  of  rice 
and  sugar,  ateaspoonful  of  salt.  Wash  the  rice  and 
add  it  to  the  milk  cold,  and  bake.  The  secret  of 
having  it  nice  consists  in  its  being  taken  out  of  the 
oven  before  the  milk  is  all  dried  away.  It  should 
be  creamy  in  consistency,  aud  when  cool  it  is  better 
than  a  pudding  made  with  eggs,  as  there  is  no 
watery  whey.  Essence  of  lemon  or  raisins  are 
an  improvement. 

Crenm  JPic — By  Mrs.  R.  J.  E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  %  CUP  °f  flour  and  1  pint  of  milk  boiled 
together,  add  the  yolks  of  2  eggs  ;  }•£  cup  of  sugar 
(white  or  coffee)  and  lemon  to  flavor  the  milk,  and 
flour  while  boiling.  Let  all  boil  a  few  minutes. 
Make  the  crust  and  bake  it,  then  put  in  the  above 
mixture.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth,  add  enough  white  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  put 
this  over  the  pie  and  bake  to  alight  brown.  This 
is  enough  for  two  pies. 

Tea  Stains  on  Table  S^inem. — Mrs. 
W.  says:  Japan  teas  stain  tablecloths  more  in- 
delibly than  other  black  teas,  and  for  a  long  time 
it  seemed  impossible  to  take  the  stains  out,  but  I 
find  a  weak  solution  of  Chloride  of  lime  will  re- 
move them.  The  solution  must  not  be  strong,  and 
must  be  carefully  strained ;  the  cloth  must  not  re- 
main in  the  lime-water  but  a  short  time,  and  then 
must  be  thoroughly  rinsed.  The  preparation  sold 
as  Javelle  water  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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Most  boys  and  girls  have  a  liking  for  pets.  Some  keep 
birds,  others  have  rabbits,  and  now  and  then  we  see  one 
who  keeps  Guinea  Pigs  for  pets.  We  do  not  think  that 
they  are  as  interesting  as  some  other  animals,  but  they 
are  quite  harmless,  and  very  young  children  can  take  care 
of  them  without  danger  of  being  scratched  or  bitten. 
One  funny  thing  about  the  Guinea  Pig  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
pig  and  did  not  come  from  Guinea.  It  is  much  nearer  a 
rat  than  a  pig,  and  has  been  called  by  some  one  "  a  rat 
without  a  tail."  It  was  not  brought  from  Guinea,  which 
is  in  Afriea,  but  from  someplace  in  South  America.  The 
tame  ones  are  variously  marked  with  white,  black,  and 
brownish  patches.  They  are  easily  raised  if  kept  in  a 
bos  where  they  will  not  get  too  cold  or  be  damp.  They 
like  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  they  very  seldom  drink. 
While  the  Guinea  Pigs  are  very  tame,  they  are  also  very 
stupid,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  much  fun  themselves  or 
make  much  for  others.  They  multiply  rapidly,  having 
six  or  eight  young  at  a  time.  Whatever  pet  a  boy  or  girl 
keeps,  it  should  be  attended  to  regularly.  We  have  no 
right  to  place  an  animal  in  confinement,  where  it  is  pre- 
vented from  seeking  its  own  food,  and  then  neglect  to 
provide  for  its  wants. 

9£am1>lcs  in  Oiiiia — "  I*Ig-  Xails." 

BT   "CARLETON"." 

There  is  always  something  new  and  strange  to  be  seen 
in  China.  It  may  be  old  to  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  new  to 
lis.  While  among  that  strange  people,  I  was  always  see- 
ing something  queer  or  ludicrous.  As  I  walked  the 
streets,  my  eyes  were  always  wide  open  ;  I  was  on  the 
broad  grin,  and  am  pretty  sure  that  if  my  young  friends 
had  been  there,  they  would  have  stared  and  grinned  with 
me.  I  was  interested  and  amused  very  much  by  the 
traveling  barbers,  who  went  along  the  streets  with  their 
shops  on  their  backs. 

The  Chinese  shave  not  only  their  faces,  but  their  heads 
as  well,  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  crown,  which 
is  allowed  to  grow  long  and  is  braided  into  a  tail.  They 
think  a  great  deal  of  their  tails. 

It  is  curious  to  learn  how  they  came  to  wear  them. 
Several  hundred  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  China  wore 
their  hair  as  we  do,  but  there  was  war  between  China 
and  Tartary,  and  the  Chinese  got  the  worst  of  it  and  were 
conquered.  When  the  first  Tarlar  king  of  the  present 
dynasty  came  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to  humble  the 
pride  of  the  Chinese.  He  began  in  1644,  by  ordering 
every  body  to  shave  off  all  the  hair,  except  a  tuft  on  the 
crown ;  that  being  the  way  he  wore  his  own  hair.  There 
were  a  great  many  proud  and  high-spirited  gentlemen  in 
China  who  would  not  obey  the  command,  and  the  result 
was,  they  had  their  heads  chopped  off.  It  was  quite  the 
fashion  in  Ihosc  days  to  cut.  off  heads.  King  Charles  I. 
of  England  lost  his  in  1040— not  because  he  would  not 
shave,  but  because  he  conspired  against  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  It  is  rather  an  uncomfortable  thing  for  a 
man  to  lose  his  head.  The  Chinese  thought  so,  and  con- 
cluded to  shave  and  braid  their  hair  into  a  pig-tail,  al- 
though it  was  an  act  of  degradation.  They  felt  it  keenly, 
but  as  the  years  rolled  on,  they  forgot  the  humiliation  and 
began  to  like  the  fashion.  When  a  thing  is  in  fashion- 
no  matter  how  uncomfortable  it  may  be— even  if  it  is  as 
ugly  as  the  great  bundles  of  horse-hair  and  the  chignons 
and  braids  which  the  ladies  wear  now  in  our  country, 
there  is  nothing  humiliating  about  it;  but  there  are  not 
many  young  ladies,  or  old  ones  either,  who  wonld  like  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  or  at  Church  wearing  their  hair  as 
-was  the  fashion  three  or  four  years  ago.  A  fashionable 
bonnet  of  1SG5  would  be  frightful  now. 

As  soon  as  the  pig-tails  became  fashionable,  the  young 
gb'ndcmeii  of  China  tried  to  get  up  the  longest,  neatest, 


and  glossiest  tails  possible.  They  cultivated  them  just 
as  young  gentlemen  in  the  United  States,  and  almost  ev- 
erywhere else,  cultivate  their  whiskers  and  moustache, 
greasing,  combing,  brushing,  and  fin- 
gering them  all  the  time  ;  and  just  as 
young  ladies,  and  old  ones  too,  exercise 
their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  frizzling, 
puffing,  plaiting,  crimping,  and  braid- 
ing. The  Chinese  take  as  much  com- 
fort in  dressing  their  hair  as  we  do, 
only  their  style  is  somewhat  different 
from  ours.  The  barbers  are  all  licensed 
by  government,  and  if  one  starts  a  shop 
without  a  permit,  he  will  have  it  un- 
ceremoniously kicked  over  by  a  police- 
man and  find  himself  in  prison.  The 
outfit  of  a  barber's  shop  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive. He  has  a  wash-stand  made  of 
bamboo  sticks  with  a  bowl  in  the  top. 
Above  the  bowl,  and  attached  to  the 
upright  stick,  is  a  small  dish  filled  with 
hot  water  heated  by  a  lamp,  and  there 
is  also  a  soap  box.  The  barber  carries 
around  a  stool  upon  which  the  custom- 
er takes  his  seat.  Beneath  the  seat 
are  two  or  three  small  drawers,  in  which  he  carries  his 
razor  and  towels.  If  New  York  had  as  many  bar- 
bers in  proportion  to  its  population  as  there  are  in 
Canton,  there  would  be  seven  or  eight  thousand  of 
them !  They  seem  to  be  always  employed.  They  get 
very  small  pay  for  a  shave,  but  as  the  people  shave  every 
day,  they  earn  a  living,  notwithstanding  there  are  so 
many  of  them  in  the  business.  They  save  all  the  hair, 
some  of  which  is  used  for  medicine  !  "  For  Medicine!"'' 
No  wonder  you  open  your  eyes  wide.  The  Chinese  use 
all  sorts  of  things  in  medicine.  They  pound  up  dogs' 
skulls  into  fine  powder,  mix  in  pieces  of  dry  snake  skin, 
parings  of  nails  and  human  hair.  They  use  all  of  these 
things  and  a  great  many  more  in  medicine.  The  hair  of 
the  Chinese  is  always  straight.  I  never  saw  a  Chinaman 
with  curly  hair;  but  curly  hair  they  think  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  and  if  a  negro  goes  to  China,  he  must  look 
sharp,  or  the  barbers  will  shave  off  all  his  hair  to  sell  to 
the  doctors  1  The  hair  which  is  not.  wanted  for  medicine 
is  used  for  fertilizing  the  ground.  They  save  everything 
that  can  give  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  as  men  are  con- 
stantly going  through  the  streets  carrying  buckets  filled 
with  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  and  the  collections  from 
out-houses,  the  air  is  filled  with  bad  smells.  The  Chinese 
do  not  mind  it,  however,  and  the  barber  goes  on  with  his 
shaving, — the  people  keep  on  eating  at 
the  street  restaurants  without  thinking 
of  their  noses.  After  the  barber  shaves 
his  customer,  the  pig-tail  is  attended 
to.  The  old  braid  is  shaken  out,  the 
hair  combed  and  oiled,  and  rebraided. 
The  Chinese  take  great  pride  in  hav- 
ing a  long  tail.  To  be  in  fashion,  it 
must  dangle  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
if  their  own  hair  is  not  long  enough, 
they  do  as  the  ladies  of  this  country  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  braid  in  other 
hair,  and  then  a  skein  of  fine  black 
silk  at  the  end,  as  if  it  was  the  snap- 
per to  a  whip.  Instead  of  being  a  sign 
of  disgrace  as  in  former  years,  the  pig- 
tail is  now  not  only  fashionable,  but  it 
is  a  mark  of  honor  and  distinction. 
They  will  consider  it  an  insult  if  you 
speak  disrespectfully  of  their  cue,  or  if 
you  handle  it  in  a  familiar  manner, 
When  they  are  about  their  work,  they 
coil  it  upon  the  crown  of  their  head ; 
but  when  they  are  in  the  parlor  or  dining-room,  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  breach  of  politeness  were  they 
to  appear  with  it  coiled  upon  the  head.  They  are  as  par- 
ticular about  letting  it  dangle  down  the  back  as  a  lady  in 
this  country  is  about  putting  on  her  gloves  before  going 
into  company.  It  would  show  a  want  of  respect  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  you,  were  a  Chinaman  to  keep 
his  cue  coiled  upon  his  crown  in  your  company.  In  China 
no  man  wears  a  beard  until  he  is  sixty  years  old.  Custom 
does  not  permit  it.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  some  young 
gentlemen  who  arc  growing  a  few  stray  hairs  on  their 
upper  lip,  and  who  often  look  into  the  glass  to  see  how 
they  are  getting  on,  and  are  constantly  feeling  of  them, 
as  iT  trying  to  make  them  grow  faster,  that,  they  live  in 
this  country,  for  in  China  no  man  wears  a  moustache  un- 
til he  is  a  grandfather!  The  Chinese  have  no  use  for 
wigs.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  an  Englishman  who 
was  bald-headed,  and  was  shaved  by  a  Chinese  barber. 
The  Englishman  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  wig,  but  he 
had  it  for  the  moment  in  his  hat.  The  barber  shaved 
him.  When  the  barber's  back  was  turned,  he  placed  it 
on  his  head,  and  the  Chinaman,  upon  turning  around  and 
discovering  such  a  growth  of  hair  on  a  head  ho  had  just, 
shaved,  thought  he  bad  the  "Old  Flalry  "  for  a  customer  1 
Ha  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  got  away,  Worn  one.  who  the 


next  moment  might  have  him  in  his  clutches  and  carry 
him  off  to  the  place  where,  as  the  Chinese  believe,  men 
who  have  not  done  just  right  in  this  world,  are  pounded 
to  pieces  in  morters,  or  are  compelled  to  clasp  red  hot 
iron  pillars,  or  are  hung  up  b}'  their  tails  to  poles,  or  are 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  stools  filled  with  sharp  nails. 
The  Englishman  had  a  hearty  laugh,  but  the  barber  and 
rfll  the  people  trembled  with  fear  and  kept  out  of  his  way. 

In  a  town  in  England  was  a  barber  whose  sign  read, 
Theobald,  Hair-Dresser.  Some  mischievous  fellow 
painted  out  the  O,  and  the  astonished  barber  found  him- 
self The  bald  Hair-Dresser. 

What  did  a  blind  wood-sawer  take  to  restore  his  sight  ? 
He  took  his  horse  and  saw. 

"Mister,"  said  Bob  to  the  showman,  "won't  thatBoa 
Constrictor  bite  me?"— "No,  my  little  boy,  he  allers 
swallers  his  wittles  whole." 

A  large  number  of  illustrated  rebuses,  charades,  connn 
drums  and  mathematical  puzzles,  have  been  sent  to  ns 
by  correspondents.  The  limited  space  afforded  by  the 
columns  especially  belonging  to  the  boys  and  girls, will  for- 
bid the  early  appearance  of  some  that  may  be  accepted. 


No.  379.    Illustrated  Rebus. — Contains  very  good  advice. 


No.  3S0. 


Illustrated  Rebus.— Equally  true  with  the  preceding. 

Answers  to  fl*rotoleiais  and.  I*«zzles. 

The  problem  in  Liquid  measure,  No.  372,  in  March,  has 
called  out  an  unusual  number  of  answers,  the  most  of 
which  were  correct.  Some  accomplished  the  division  in 
an  unnecessarily  roundabout  way,  and  others  required  the 
use  of  another  vessel.  The  correct  answer  was  given 
last  month.  We  must  repeat  that  we  cannot  publish  a 
problem  unless  an  answer  is  furnished.  Some  are  going 
about  which  are  mere  catches  and    have    no  answer. 

No.  373.    This  is  a  clever  subdivision  of  words.    It  is 
a  very  old  epitaph  upon  a  woman  who  sold  earthen  ware, 
beginning;  "  Beneath  this  stone  lies  Katharine  Gray, 
Changed  from  a  busy  life  to  lifeless  clay." 

No.  376.    One  way  that  the  0  digits  may  be  placed  is; 
SIC 

3  5  7 

4  0  2 

No.  377.  Fools  only  contend  against  a  force  that  can- 
not be  overcome.  Fools  on  L  Y.  C  on  10-Dcy-G  A  in 
stay,  >1  ce-T-hat-can,  knot-B  over  Come. 

No.  378,     The  man  had  (V>  geese. 

No.  370.  5  cattle  at  $10=$T>0.  1  nog  $3.  and  94  sheep 
at  50  ^=$47  All  amounting  to  $100. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answer*,     Where  a 
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-From  a  Painting  by  J.  F.  Gookiks,  of  Chicago.- 


figure  is  placed  after  a  name,  it  indicates  that  the  answer 
to  that  number  was  correct  and  the  others  not: 

C.  D.  Hawkins,  J.  T.  McLain,  E.  R.  Miller,  H.  Hunt  or, 
C.  N.  Sears,  Chas.  F.  Tolhurst,  Jas.  N.  B.  Clemmons  (374), 
J.  N.  Shedenhelm,  Robt.  J.  Wilson,  B.  H.  Roberts,  C.  A. 
McCartny,  Fred.  Rush,  Irene  Ellison,  A.  F.  Mum,  S.  W. 
Hauke,  M.  B.  Kauth,  J.  C.  Scanlan,  Charles  E.  &  Fred. 
S.  Bronson,  Chas.  M.  "Walker,  Sam'l  Ewing,  II.  G. 
Keeney,  Julia  E.  Kyle,  G.  L.  Sypher,  J.  W.  Miles,  Jr., 
A.  H.  Hood,  C.  S.  Wakefield  (374),  Minnie  Allen  (374),  J. 
Siebenthaler,  G.  F.  Mumma,  L.  E.  Shriver,  M.  Butler,  A. 
McMore,  E.  Tollman,  E.  Dollenmayer,  J.  W.  Walker,  M. 
Prosper  Phillips,  Eli  Keith,  L.  C.  Cowles,  J.  C.  Slater,  T. 
J.  Laurie,  F.  H.  Rohn,  O.  Woolston,  "D.  A.  P.,"  E.  F. 
Warner,  J.  Twininga,  Jr.,  E.  Cabot,  Geo.  M.  Heming- 
way, J.  N.  Wilson,  A.  L.  Hemingway,  E.  H.  Scott,  J.  W. 
Cherry,  Mrs.  S.  Littlefield,  Maria  Hayworth,  P.  H.  Feth- 
crman,C.  F.  Deibert,  N.  H.  Hayncs,  W.  T.  Walter?.  R. 
L.  Condon,  Chas.  B.  McClure.  W.  A.  Jacobs,  C.  A.  Wilson, 
P.  H.  Mattes,  "Dan.,"  "  T.  H.J.,"  L.  P.  Burt,  F.  Doubrana! 

Some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  will  be  interested  in 
the  article  on  the  aquarium  given  on  page  1S5.  Those 
who  can  refer  to  back  volumes  will  find  in  April  and  May, 
1S67,  something  interesting  ahout  tadpoles  or  polliwogs. 


Xlie  Fairy  Iflarauders. 

In  a  heantifnl  garden,  where  sweet  Honeysuckles 
twined,  where  the  Fnchsla  hung  its  gorgeous  pendants 
and  hundreds  of  other  flowers  added  their  color  and  fra- 
grance to  make  it  just  such  a  place  as  you  would  like  to 
live  in  were  you  a  humming-bird,  a  pair  of  humming- 
birds had  built  their  nest.  Such  a  cunning  nest  it  was ; 
all  soft  within,  with  the  finest  down,  and  without  all  cov- 
ered with  mosses  so  deftly  put  on  that  it  would  readily 
be  taken  for  a  knot  upon  a  branch.  The  eggs  were  laid, 
and  beautiful  little  eggs  they  were,  not  bigger  than  beans, 
and  thehnmming-birds  were  happy.  Mistress  Humming- 
bird was  sitting  upon  the  nest  one  night,  thinking  what 
she  should  name  the  little  ones  when  they  should  he 
hatched ;  while  Mr.  Humming-bird  sat  upon  a  twig  near 
by  admiring  his  wife  as  the  bright  moonlight  made  the 
feathers  on  her  breast  look  brighter  than  jewels.  A 
little  noise  below,  a  slight  shaking  of  a  rose  leaf,  and  their 
long  dreaded  enemies  were  upon  them — "The  Fairies  !*' 
they  both  chirped  at  once,  and  instantly  the  peaceful  scene 
was  one  of  stri  fe  and  confusion.  There  were  the  dreaded 
fairies,  Fern-seed,  Pea-blossom,  and  others,  all  out  on  a 
midnight  raid.  How  stealthily  the  enemy  approached 
and  how  valiantly  the  birds  fought  to  protect  their  nest ! 


—Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

These  little  imps  with  long  hoots  made  of  the  flowers  of 
Honeysuckles  and  helmets  of  Columbine,  what  pranks 
they  played  and  how  the  garden  rung  with  tiny 
shouts  and  screams!  —  Oh  dear,  what  a  pity  there 
are  no  fairies.  Children  all  love  to  read  about  them, 
and  older  people  too  like  to  let  their  fancy  run  npon 
them.  One  of  the  most  charming  poems  ever  written 
is  all  about  a  fairy,  and  the  artists  paint  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  fairies  all  from  their  imagination.  The 
above  picture  is  from  an  elegant  painting  in  which  the 
artist  has  made  a  little  rogue  so  cunning  and  bright,  that 
we  cannot  help  liking  him,  though  he  is  a  marauder.  The 
one  at  the  nest  looks  like  a  mean  fellow — he  is  letting 
the  other  do  all  the  fighting,  while  he  secures  the  plunder. 
The  outline  fLiires  used  to  fill  in  around  the  oval,  are 
worth  examining ;  they  are  drawn  by  another  artist,  who 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  fairies  deserved  punish- 
ment for  their  nitacks  upon  the  humming-birds,  and  has 
represented  them  in  various  difficulties.  The  hornet  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  battle  in  the  cause  of  the  humming- 
bird, and  we  think  that  the  little  elf  is  in  danger  of  a 
stinging  rebuke,  to  say  the  least.  TJowu  below,  a  party 
of  evil-doers  are  put  into  a  leaf  of  a  pitcher  plant 
for  safe  keeping,  while  on  the  other  side,  a  big 
spider  is  securing  more   fairies  as  prisoners    of  war. 
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ELGIN  WATCHE 


3IA2TCTACTrRED  BT 


The  National  Watch  Company, 


All   the    Grades  of  the   Elgin   'Watches 

LXCHJDrs'G    THE 

"IADI    EISIN," 

HEADY  FOE 

spring-  trajde. 

The  Company  also  call  the  attention  of  Watch  buyers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Elgin  Watches  now  offered  have  several 
peculiar  improvements  over  all  others  and  also  a  new 

PATENT  DUST  EXCMJDEK 

so  constructed  as  to  enclose  the  works,  and  form  a  protec- 
tion against  dust,  enabling  the  movement  to  remain  in  order 
without  cleaning"  double  the  time  that  a  watch,  will  ordina- 
rily run  without  this  protection. 

The  Company  feel  confident,  after  having  had  their 
Watches  three  years  in  market,  and  selling  many  thousands 
of  tliein  in  ai:  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 

Elgin  Watches  ars  the  best  time  keep- 
ers now  offered  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, for  either  Ladies'  or  Gentlemens' 
use,  Railway  or  other  uses. 

Over  Fire  Hundred  Dealers 

In  various  parts  of  the  laud  have  unreservedly  endorsed 
them.  They  are  in.  use  upon  numerous  lines  of  Railway, 
iucludiug  the  Union  Pacific  and  Pennsylvania, 
Central,  and  officers  of  these  roads,  with  other  promi- 
nent II.  II-  officials,  endorse  them  as  the  best  Watches  for  the 
use  of  R.  R.  employees  and  travelers,  yet  introduced. 

The  following  are  presented  as  specimens  of  these  testi- 
monials : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Office  of  Gen'l  Sut't,      ) 
Omaha,  Dec    16.  1SC9.  j 

Hon.  T    M    Avert    President   National  Watch  Co., 

Chicago.  III.: 
Dear  Sir  .-—During  the  month  that  1  have  carried  one  of 
your  'B,  W.  Raymond"  Watches  it  has  not  failed  to  keep 
the  time  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  leave  nothing  to  de- 
sire in  this  regard.  For  accuracy,  in  time-keeping,  beauty 
of  movement  and  finish  your  Watches  challenge  niv  ad- 
miration, and  :i rouse  my  pride  as  an  American,  and  1  am 
confident  that  in  all  respects  they  will  compete  successfully 
in  The  markets  of  the  world,  with  similar  manufacturers  of 
older  nations.  They  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Tours,  most  respectfhllv. 

C.G.HAMMOND,  Geu'l  Sup't. 

Office  of  the  Hudson*  River  Railroad,    > 
Gen'l  Snp't,  New  York,  Jan.  17,  ]«70.  J 

T.  M.  Avery.  Ksq.,  President  National  Watch  Co. 

Dear  Sir:— The  Watcli  made  bv  vour  Companv  which  I 
have  carried  the  past  two  months,  has  kept  excellent  time. 
I  have  carried  it  frequentiv  on  engines,  and  have  been  on 
the  road  with  it  almost  dailv.  During  this  time  it  has  run 
uniformly  with  our  standard  clock. 
Truly  yours, 

J.  M.  TOUCET,  Gen'l  Sup't. 

The  following  dealers  also  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, have  certified  that  they  consider  the  Elgin  Watches  to 
be  all  that  the  Company  have  advertised  them,  as  better 
finished,  more  correct  and  durable,  than  any  in  market  of 
similar  price,  and  that  they  have  great  confidence  in  rec- 
ommending them  to  the  public  on  account  of  their  general 
merit. 

C.  Hellebush,  Cincinnati. 
K.  Jaccard  <fc  Co..  si.  Louis. 
N'.E.Crlttenden&Co.fClevcPd. 
M.  Burt. 

Morse,  Rcddln    &    Hamilton. 
Chicago. 
u..T,  II.  Bcnsc,  Denver.  Col." 
M.  m.  Baldwin  .v  Co.,  San 

Francisco..  Cnl. 
Koch  &  Drvfus,  New  Orleans. 
And  over  4b0  others. 


ARE    YOU 


Wheeler,  Parsons  &  Co.  N'.v 
Warren,  Spadone  &  Co.,    " 

MiiMli'inn  ft  Itro., 

T.  B.  Bynner. 
Henry  tilnnel,  " 

Gc  >.  w.  Pratl  &  Co.. 
Scott, Barrett*  Co..  Pittsburg 
J.  R.  Re  td  &  Co.,  " 

Dal ■  A  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Jenklna  &  Hatch, 

i  - 1  Isknmp,  " 

Various  grades  and  pieces 

No  movement-;   ivt 


made  to  suit  different  tastes. 
ailed  by  the  Company. 


|jy  Call  on  your  Jeweller  and    ask   to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 
Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch  Company, 
159  it  Ifil  Lakr  St..  Chicago,  III. 

HINTON'S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

For  Vestibules,  Halls  Heartha  Conservatories,  &c. 
Gamlcirlc  Chimney  Top*.  Plumbers''  State- 
rials,  *.tc.  HULLF.R    &    CO.VTES, 

2*9  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


GOING    TO    PAINT? 


IF  SO,  T~SE  THE 


1TEULL  mmXL  MIST. 

IPanrest  WEiate 

AND  ALL  THE   FASHIONABLE  SHADES. 

"Ready  for  use— requires  no  oil,  thinning  or  driers" 

Anal  Sold  only  toy  tlic  Gallon. 


MORE  RECOMMENDS. 

Extract  from  the  Christian  Union,  March  26, 1S79. 

"The  fine  residence  of  P.  P.  Clark,  Esq..  Morristown.  N. 

J.,  just  finished  with  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint,  is  conceded 

to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  beauty  and  hannony  of 

colors  to  be  seen  in  this  country." 

Pt.   Augustine.   Fla.,  Feb.,  1S70. 
"  We  painted  the  St.  Augustine  Hotel  with  your  paint  and 
find  it  all  vou  claim  for  it.    It  is  the  best  paint  we  have  ever 
seen."  PALMER  &  VAIL,  Proprietors, 

Bridgeport,  Ct.,  March  1st,  1S70. 
The  first  house  npon  which  I  had  your  Paint  applied  is 
looking  finely  to-dav.  One  painted  at  the  same  time  with 
Lead  had  deteriorated  so  much  that,  last  fall,  I  bad  it  re- 
painted with  vonr  Paint;  and  I  have  furthermore  issued 
orders  to  have  all  the  buildings  I  am  erecting  painted  with 
vour  Paint,  knowing  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  the  best  Paint 
made.  P.  T.  UARNUM,  Esq. 

Recommends  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  comprising 
the  owners  of  many  of  the  finest  villas  and  residences  in  the 
land,  can  be  obtained,  with  sample  Card  and  Price  List, 
free  of  charge,  by  addressing, 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 
32  Burling  Slip,  New  York; 
or,  1S2  Superior  St.,   Cleveland,  Ohio; 
or,  19  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  111.; 
or,  7.1*  Haverhill  St..  Boston,  Mass. ; 
or,  So  Poydras  st ,  New  Orleans,  La. 
P.  S-— The  superiority  of  these  Paints  has  already  brought 
numerous  worthless  imitations  into  the  market.    "We  must 
caution  the  puplic  against  them. 

TESK  PATENT  tEA»-E3f€ASED 
BliOCK-TIN  PIPE  is  a  safe  Pipe  for  Drinking 
"Water.  It*is  stronger  than  Lead  Pipe  of 
twice  the  weight,  and  costs  about  the 
same  per  foot.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of 
theLead  pipe  without  the  danger  of  being 
poisoned  by  Lead  water.  If  is  flexible, 
durable,  and  easily  soldered.  The  use 
of  this  Pipe  is  recommended  by  Physi- 
cians. Chemists,  and  Water  Commission- 
ers. Water  drawn  through  it  is  as  pure  as 
if  drawn  through  Silver.  It  is  introduced 
into  many  Public  Schools,  Hospitals, 
and  most  of  the  new  first-class  buildings.  It  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  wherever  used.  To  give  the  cost  per  foot  we 
should  know  the  head  or  pressure  of  water,  and  bore  of  Pipe. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address  THE  COLWELLS.  SHAW  & 
"WILLARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANV,  No.  213  Center 
Street,  between  Canal  and  Grand  Sts.,  New  York. 

From  THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER,  July  IS,  1S6S. 

'•Having  examined  this  pipe  we  are  satisfied  that  it  pos- 
sesses great  value  and  utilitv.  and  therefore  voluntarily  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  use  water  conveyed  through   pipes." 

ENOCH  MORGANS  SONS* 

CLEAXS, 

POLISHES, 

AJTD    IS 

CHEAPER   AND    BETTEK 

TI1AX  SOAP. 

Depot,  211    Washington  Street,  Nero  Turk. 


AROMATIC  VEGETABLE 
SOAP  is  especially  recommend- 
ed  for     the    delicate    shin    of 

LADIES  and  CHILDBED. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Make  Your  Own  Soap. 

iy  One  pound  of  CUAMVTON'S  Imporl.il   Lnnnrirr  _JJ 
SOAP  will  mate   TWKLVE  QUARTS  of  hand- 
some Soft  Soap.  Ask  vour  Grocer  lor  it  and  try  it. 

tig-  CRAMPTO3  UHOS.,  84  From  St..  New  York.   _£3 

DBS.  STRONG'S  Remedial  Institute, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  X.  V.  for  Lrxo,  Fkm.vle  and 
Chronic  Diseases,  is  endorsed  by  the  first  names  of  the 
country.    For  Its  advantages,  send  forn  Circular. 

American  Viuegar  Generator. 

New  plan,  just  patented.  For  full  description.  &c  senil 
stamp  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


NOVELTY  KNIFE 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Flas  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  blade  nne- 
qnalli'd  ["or  a  sewing  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
other  uses,  fa  made  tfbesl  steel  Price  bv  mall,  post-paid, 
plain  handle,  $1  -.  [vory,  $1.25;  Shell,  11.80;  Pearl,  extra 
finish,  f  I.""..    For  s:\le  at   who!. 'sale  and  retail   bv 

A.  C.  FITCH,  Gen.  Agent,  27  Chatham  St.,  New  Yort. 


DOW-VUG'S 


FRUITS     AND     FRUIT 
AMERICA. 


TREES    OF 


By  A.  J.  Domiing.  Newly  Revised  and  Greatly  En- 
larged by  Clias.  Downing.    Svo„  1122  pages.  Price  $7.50. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.J.  Downing  appeared  in 
1S15.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 
his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again  completed  the 
work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles  Downing  is  npon  all 
hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our  highest  pomological 
authorities.  lie  writes  but  seldom,  but  whatever  bears  his 
name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  entirely  dis- 
interested, as  far  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  pomology  are 
concerned.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  many 
years'  labor  and  experience  which  have  been  devoted  to 
testing  the  value  of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  should  benefit  others.  "When  we  compare  this 
edition  with  the  modest  one  which  first  appeared,  we  can  see 
to  what  extent  the  subject  has  grown.  If  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove 
valuable,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress. 
This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in  Fruits  or 
Fruit  Culture. 

AGRICULTURAL    QUALITATIVE   AM)    QUALITA- 
TIVE CHE3IICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  "Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.C. Caldwell, of  Cornell  University.  Price  $-2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil- 
izers, animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  bnt  his  book  shows  that  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  "With  numerous  illustrations  and  tallies 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Talc  College,  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de- 
velopment and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  arc  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE  : 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated 
By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $0.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  fs  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Xlicliard  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  P.  Allen.  Price  $&50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers*  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.butnotupto  the  times:  and  as  its  author,  Mr, II. L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Eric  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  Of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  Neto  American  Farm  Book. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists1  riant;.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  m  "  Gar- 
dening for  Profit.1'    Beautifully  illustrated.       Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  "se- 
crets "  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden- 
ers and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  will  be  gone.— II.  A.  Drker,  Seedsman,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Fbaxcis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— X.  Y.  Sim. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  Clearly  there  is  no  SUCh  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galyix&  Geragiity,  Florists.  Newport,  u.  I. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  <fc  CO.,  845  Broadway,  New  Vork. 
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(Title  Copyrighted,  and  Preserving  Powder  Patented  in  United  States.  March,   1SG1,  and  August,  1857.      Also,  Patented   In    England,    France,   Belgium,    South  America,  &c,   &c.) 


This  Preserving  Powder  is  a  combination  of  powerful  anti- 
peptics,  and  warranted  to  be  in  every  particular,  as  health- 
ful as  common  table  salt,  and  will  effectually  prevent  fer- 
mentation and  subsequent  decay  in  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Juices 
and  Syrups  of  Fruits,  Cider,  &c.  And  preserve  them  in  as 
good  and  healthful  condition  as  the  best  "Canned  or  pre- 
served" fruits,  &c,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
hermetically  sealing  or  air-tighting  the  jars  or  cans.  And 
with  or  without  the  use  of  Sugar. 

It  admits  of  keeping  the  fruit,  &c,  in  large  glass,  or  earth- 
en or  stoneware  jars  of  any  size,  from  one  quart  to  Six  gal- 
lons, by  simply  tying  an  oiled  cloth  or  paper,  or  moistened 
bladder  over  the  top,  and  when  opened  the  fruit,  &c,  may 
be  used  as  wanted  from  Lime  to  time,  without  danger  offer- 
mentation  being  occasioned  by  weeks  of  full  exposure  to 
the  air. 

For  Tomatoes  and  Vegetables  such  as  green  Beans.  Peas, 
Asparagus,  Corn,  &c,  (which  all  know  are  so  difficult  and 
uncertain  to  keep  in  the  air-tighting  method,")  the  preserving 
Powder  will  reliably  keep  them  in  glass  or  stoneware  jars  not 
larger  than  two  (2)  gallons,  by  simply  corking  and  sealing 
with  common  bottle  wax;  when  opened  they  will  keep  for 
a  few  weeks,  giving  ample  time  to  use  from  large  jars. 

For  fruits  preserved  with  spices  it  prevents  the  spices  from 
turning  them  dark  color,  and  will  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing strong  and  unpleasant  in  taste. 

For  vinegar  pickles  it  strengthens  the  vinegar  and  pre- 
Tents  their  becoming  soft. 

We  will  compare  the  cost  of  jars  in  the  air-tighting  meth- 
od with  those  used  with  this  preserving  powder. 

For  family  use  air-tight  jars  should  not  be  larger  than  one 
quart;  therefore,  to  preserve  12  quarts  of  fruit  requires  one 
dozen  jars,  which  cost  from  $2.50  to  $3.00,  according  to 
quantity  purchased. 

For  12  quarts  of  fruit  with  the  preserving  powder,  we  will 
use  one  three-gallon  stone  jar,  which  will  cost  from  62.4c. 
to  75c,  according  to  quantity  purchased.  Therefore  it  is 
manifest  that  the  best  jars  necessary  with  the  preserving  pow- 
der will  costjust  one-fourth  as  much  as  patent  air-tight  jars, 
independent  of  their  being  so  much  more  durable.  But  the 
preserving  powder  encourages  still  greater  saving  by  admit- 
ting the  use  of  imperfect  Jar3  that  could  not  be  used  in 
other  methods. 

In  confirmation  we  add  a  few  testimonials  in  a  condensed 
form,  from  families  of  the  highest  respectability,  the  origin- 
als of  which  may  be  seen  at  our  office. 

From  Mrs.  Kev.  Dr.  Camp,  Bcthseda  Rectory,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Gents:— "We  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last 
season,  according  to  directions,  in  preserving  strawberries 
and  whortleberries,  and  to-day  they  are  as  good  as  new.  I 
regard  the  Powder  as  a  great  saving  of  sugar,  trouble,  and 
moncv,  and  hope  next  season  to  use  it  more  largely. 

December  20, 1869.  Respectfully,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Camp. 

From  D.  T.  Stanton,  Warren  C.  H.,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Gents :— The  American  Preserving  Powder  has  given  een- 
eral  satisfaction  on  all  fruits  it  has  been  tried  upon.  I  think 
th^rc  will  be  a  large  demand  for  it  here  next  season. 

December  29, 18$.  Yours,  etc.,         D.  T.  Stanton. 

From  N.  II.  M.  Pollock,  North  Star,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 

Gents:— I  used  extensively  your  American  Preserving 
Powder  the  past  season  with  perfect  success.  I  used  it 
largely  for  corn.  I  could  always  save  tomatoes,  peaches, 
etc. .well  enoutrh  in  tin  cans  sealed  with  wax, but  corn  would 
never  save  until  I  used  the  Powder.  My  corn  is  just  as  sweet 
and  nice  to-day  as  it  was  when  cut  off  t lie  cob  in  August. 
We  used  it  in  blackberries,  tomatoes,  peaches,  apple-sauce, 
pears,  and  quinces,  but,  for  want  of  confidence  in  the  Pow- 
der, we  sealed  with  wax  all  but  a  few  jars  of  each  to  test  its 
preserving  qualities.  The  result  is  most  satisfactory,  and  I 
shall  use  it  the  comintr  season,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  every  lover  of  good  fruit.    Yours,  etc  , 

December  27, 1369.  N.  H.  M.  Pollock. 

From  Mart  A.  "Woodbridgb,  Newburg,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 

Gents: — I  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  sea- 
son with  tomatoes  only.  I  put  them  in  stone  jars,  covering 
■with  oiled  silk.  Upon  opening  the  jars  we  use  them  as  want- 
ed, and  find  them  far  superior  to  canned  tomatoes;  indeed. 
they  are  so  fresh  that  I  think,  if  thev  were  cooked  and  used 
at  the  same  time  with  others  just  picked  from  the  vines,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Dec.  21, 1S69.  Respectfully,    Mart  A.  Woodbridge. 

From  Geo.  McKenzie,  Bangor,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Gents:— The  half  dozen  packages  of  Preserving  Powder  I 
purchased  of  you  the  past  season  we  used  inputting  up 
nlackherrb's  and  peaches.  We  put  up  76  pounds  of  black- 
berries with  one  package  of  the  Powder;  and,  seeing  our 
mistake,  I  wrote,  to  you  to  know  if  they  would  keep,  when 
you  promptly  stated  in  reply  that  you  thought  thev  would 
go  up  before  winter.  But,  sirs,  they  have  not.  at  this  date 
(January  10, 18T0>.  nor  shown  the  least  signs  of  fermentation. 
Tliey  were  put  up  in  large  jars,  without  sugar,  with  paper 
tied  over  the  mouth  of  the  jars.  We  also  put  up  a  dozen 
large  jars  of  neaches.  without  snear  and  without  air-tight- 
ing, and  I  will  here  state,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Western 
fruit-growers,  they  have  <riven  no  signs  of  fermentation,  and 
hold  their  flavor  better  than  anv  canned  fruit  I  ever  saw. 

J  an.  10, 1370.  Truly  yours,       Geo.  McKenzis. 


From  Mrs.  E.  M.  Prtor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gents  :— We  have  used  and  distributed  the  half  dozen  pack- 
ages of  American  Preserving  Powder  among  our  neighbors, 
and  ail  like  it.  It  is  truly  wonderful,  and  a  great  blessing 
to  housekeepers,  as  it  saves  much  labor  and  expense.  Go 
on  in  this  wnv  and  the  blessings  of  thousands  will  rest  on 
you.  "  Respectfully,      '  Mrs.  E.  M.  Petoe. 

September  30, 1S69. 

From  Nelson"  Griffith:,  Cornnna,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ind. 

Gents  : — We  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  on 
peaches,  gooseberries,  and  blackberries,  and  it  has  proved 
itself  to  do  all  that  you  claim  for  it.    Yours  truly, 

December 23, 1869.  Nelson  Griffith. 

From  H.  M.  Wood,  M.D.,  Salem,  Marion  Co.,  111. 

Gents  :— I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  onr  testimony  in  fa- 
vor of  your  American  Preserving  Powder.  We  used  it  the 
past  season  in  currantB,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cherries, 
peaches,  tomatoes,  and  green  peas,  with  perfect  success  in 
all.  Our  neighbors  who"  have  tasted  them  agree  with  us  in 
saying  they  are  the  best  they  ever  ate.  Mrs.  Wood  says  she 
will  not  ilo  without  the  American  Presprving  Powder  if  it 
can  possiblv  be  procured.    Most  respectfullv, 

January  17, 1S70.  H.  if.  Wood,  M.D. 

From  Hon.  James  IItoe,  Osceola,  Clarke  Co.,  Iowa. 

Gents:— We  used  the  Fruit  Preserving  Powder  received 
from  you  last  fall,  in  putting  up  grapes  and  some  other  late 
fruits,  and  have  found  it  to  be  a  perfect  success.  The  fruit  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  We  put  it  up  in  large 
stoneware  jars,  and  are  using  it  with  convenience.  It  is  cer- 
tainlv  an  article  of  great  merit.       Yours  trulv, 

January  6, 1870.  James  Rice. 

From  Edward  Higbee,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Schuyler  Co.,  Mo. 

Gents :— I  find  the  American  Preserving  Powder  to  be  all 
that  you  euarantee  it  to  be.  All  the  fruits  that  I  have  put 
up  w'ith  it  have  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh.   Yours  truly, 

December  21, 18d9.  Edward  Higbee. 

From  W.  Willard  &  Sox,  Macon,  Macon  Co.,  Mo. 

Gents:— As  far  as  introduced  with  us,  the  American  Pre- 
serving Powder  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  althoush 
we  found  prejudice  strong  at  first.  Our  own  family  used  the 
Powder  with  the  best  results,  and  another  year  we  can 
guarantee  the  Powder.  Very  truly  yours, 

December  26, 1869.  W.  Willard  &  Sox. 

From  W.  H.  Craig,  Milan,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 

Gents: — My  wife  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder 
the  past  season,  and  finds  it  all  you  claim  for  it.  \  es,  more, 
for  not  only  did  it  preserve  the  fruit  without  making  the 
jars  air-tight,  but  it  preserved  their  flavor  and  color  better. 
I  think  it  the  best  preparation  of  the  age,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  the  means  of  extending:  its  sale  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Very  respectfully, 

December  27, 1SG9.  W.  H.  Cbaig. 

From  Mks.  M.  E.  Martin,  Milton,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 

Gents  : — I  used  the  American  Fruit  Preserving  Powder  the 
past  season  to  preserve  peaches,  blackberries,  and  tomatoes, 
and  so  far  they  are  in  the  best  possible  condition.  There 
have  been  no  signs  of  fermentation,  while  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  is  perfectly  preserved.  I  can  say  they  are  in  every  re- 
spect equal  to  your  recommendation.    Yours  trulv, 

January  16, 1870.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Martin. 

From  C.  G.  Boynton,  Felton,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 
Gents: — We  used  a  portion  of  the  American  Preserving 
Powder  received  last  summer  in  preserving  peaches,  etc., 
and  are  prepared  to  recommend  it  and  fully  endorse  all  that 
has  been"said  of  their  preserving  qualities.  We  have  peaches 
now  just  as  nice  and  fresh  as  when  preserved. 

Yours  respectfully,  C.  G.  Botnton. 

December  30, 1S69. 

From  P.  W.  Custeed,  Seaford,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 

Gents:— We  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last 
season  in  pears,  peaches,  strawberries,  and  currants.  The 
fruit  was  put  into  ordinary  stone  j:irs  without  any  attempt  to 
make  them  air-tight,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  they  are  now 
as  good  as  when  'first  put  up.  I  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend the  Powder  as  a  labor-saving  and  effectual  prepara- 
tion. Yours,  etc.,  P.  W.  Custbbd. 

December  31,  1869. 

From  M.  A.  F.  Kent,  Rutland.  Anne  Rundel  Co.,  Md. 

Gents: — I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  directions  for 
using  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season,  and 
could  not  use  it  only  in  putting  up  my  grapes,  which  I  have 
not  the  least  fault  to  find  with,  as  they  are  keeping  nicely. 
I  shall  recommend  the  Powder  highly. 

Jan.  3, 1870.  Respectfully,  M.  A.  F.  Kent. 

From  Chas.  H.  Martin;  West  Friendship,  Howard  Co.,  Md. 

Gents: — We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  American  Pre- 
serving Powder,  having  put  up  peaches,  pears,  and  toma- 
toes with  it  with  the  beat  success,  and  can  safely  recom- 
mend it  to  the  public  as  a  reliable  and  economical  mode  of 
preserving  fruit,  etc.  Yours  trulv, 

Jan.  1, 1870.  Cqas.  H.  Martin. 

From  S.  H.  Wilson,  Upper  Falls,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Gents: — All  the  fruit  I  put  tip  with  your  American  Pre- 
serving Powder  last  season  appears  "to  be  keeping  well. 
The  peaches  were  of  excellent  flavor.  I  will  recommend 
your  Powder  to  my  friends.       Respectfullv, 

Dec.  20, 1S69.  S.  H.  Wilson. 

From  John  Peetlow,  Sr„  Franklin  Depot,  Southampton 
Co.,  Va. 

Gents :— I  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  thn  past 
season  in  whortleberries  and  peaches,  which  are  now  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  I  have,  and  can  recommend 
the  use  of  the  Powder  to  others. 

Jan.  1, 1870.       Very  respectfully,       Jomr  Pretlow,  Sr. 


From  Robert  A.  Patton.  Second  Creek,  Greenbrier  Co., 
W.    Va. 

Gents:— We  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the 
past  season  in  putting  up  various  kinds  of  fruit,  according 
to  directions,  we  have  just  opened  a  jar  of  peaches  and  find 
them  excellent  indeed— much  better  than  anv  we  have  put 
up  in  any  other  way.  I  am  well  convinced  Vour  American 
Preserving  Powder  is  no  humbug,  and  will  a'dmirablv  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is   intended. 

Dec.  25,  1869.        Respectfully  yours,      Robert  A.  Patton. 

From  G.  W.  Cargill,  Winfield,  Putnam  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Gents: — My  experience  with  vour  American  Preserving 
Powder  lias  convinced  me  that  *it  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  recommended.  Mv  wife  experiment- 
ed with  it  on  different  fruits  and  vegetables,  anil  in  every 
case  it  has  been  a  most  complete  success.  We  wiil  not  do 
without  it  hereafter  if  it  can  possibly  be  had. 

Jan.  2, 1S70.  Yours  truly,  G.  W.  Cargill. 

From  Jno.  S.  Copenhaven,  Marion,  Smyth  Co.,  Va. 

Gents: — I  gave  the  American  Preserving  Powder  pur- 
chased from  yon  last  season  a  fair  trial,  and  the  result  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  fully  up  to  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it.  Respectfully,  Jno.  S.  Copendaven. 

Dec.  20, 1S69. 

From  S.  B.  Claiborne,  New  Glasgow,  Amherst  Co.,  Va. 

Gents:— I  have  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder 
with  great  satisfaction  in  putting  up  peaches  and  tomatoes. 
We  are  now  eating  tliem  daily,  as  fresh  and  nice  as  if  just 
gathered.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  discover- 
ies of  this  age.  I  would  not  be  without  the  Powder  for  any- 
thing in  reason,  and  would  respectfullv  recommend  to  those 
who  have  never  used  it  to  try  the  Powder  by  all  means.  I 
am  confident  the  most  fastidious  taste  will  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  fruit,  etc.  Very  respectfully, 

Dec.  21, 1SG9.  S.  B.  Claiborne. 

From  Emanttel  Hetser,  Esq.    Madiion,  Morgan  Co„  Ga. 

Gents: — I  have  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder 
received  from  you  last  season,  as  directed,  in  preserving 
peaches  and  blackberries,  and  so  far  I  am  hanpv  to  say  that 
with  us  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  a'ro  using  the 
fruit  so  preserved,  and  consider  it  equal  to  anv  we  we  have 
had  preserved  in  air-light  jars.    Very  respectfully. 

Dec.  24, 1S69.  Emanuel  Hetser. 

From  Alexander  Bros.,  Bowling  Green,  Warren  Co.,  Ky. 

Gents:— The  American  Preserving  Powder  gave  entire 
satisfaction  so  far  as  we  have  heard.  We  sold  all  we  ordered, 
and  next  season  we  guarantee  to  sell  a  great  deal  larger 
amount  of  it.    Yours,  etc. 

Dec.  29, 1S69.  Alexandre  Bros. 

From  Joseph  Y.  Moss,  Franklinton,  Granville  Co.,  N.  C. 

Gents :— My  wife  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder 
last  season,  and  thinks  it  the  best  thinz  she  ever  saw  for 
saving  fruit.  We  sold  considerable  among  our  friends,  and 
all  were  perfectly  delighted  with  it.  Mrs".  Martha  Tucker, 
proprietress  of  the  hotel  at  Franklinton,  saya  vou  may  use 
her  name  in  saying  that  it  is  all  that  vou  chum  "for  it.  Also, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Caraway  says  you  may  use  his  name  in  praise  of 
the  Powder  being  all  yon  claim  for  it.  Also,  Mrs.  P.  T. 
Long,  of  Franklinton,  and  Mrs.  John  Young,  of  Franklinton. 

Dec.  31, 1869.  Respectfully,        Joseph  Y.  Moss. 

From  C.  W.  Callender,  Saundersville,  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn. 

Gents:— The  American  Preserving  Powder  fully  answers 
expectations.  We  put  up  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  damson 
plums;  as  fir  as  tested,  all  are  keeping  well— verv  well, 
bhall  use  it  largely  next  year.  Will  furnish  vour  agent  with, 
very  satisfactory  and  influential  certificates.'  <)nlv  used  two 
packages;  distributed  the  balance.  Every  recipient  pleased. 

Dec.  26, 1S69.  Respectfully,  C.  W.  Callendee. 

From  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Mathews.  Jonesborongh,  "Washing- 
ton Co.,  E.  Tenn. 

Gents:— T  am  much  pleased  with  the  American  Preserving 
Powder,  and  should  we  have  a  fruit  season  would  be  glad  to 
cive  it  a  fair  trial.  We  had  but  little  fruit  last  year:  but  I 
can  say  this  much,  the  Powder  will  preserve  tomatoes, 
peaches,  apples,  and  keep  cider  perfectlv  sweet,  without  im- 
partine  any  unpleasant  flavor.  Should'I  send  you  a  bill  in 
the  spring  for  several  dozen  packages,  would  you  make  a 
discount  in  the  price  ?    Respectfully. 

January  3,  1370.  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Mathews. 

From  Wm.  Ward,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Gents:— You  request  to  know  the  result  of  the  Preserving 
Powder  received  the  past  season.  My  wife  was  highly  pleas- 
ed with  them;  has  some  fruit  on  hand  now  intending  to 
keep  over  to  te=t  them  completely.    I  remain,  etc  , 

January  25, 1869.  ffa.  Ward. 

From  Mrs.  John  A.  Klein,  Cedar  Grove,  Vicksburg, 
Warren  Co.,  Miss. 

Gents:— I  have  received  a  package  of  the  American  Fruit 
Preserving  Powder  last  summer,  and  used  it  with  perfect 
success  in  canning  peach>-s.  We  have  been  using  them 
through  the  winter,  and  find  them,  in  apDearance  and  flavor, 
equal  to  my  best  results  from  other  methods,  with  much  less 
trouble.  I  find  they  keep  just  as  well  with  a  simple  cork  as 
if  sealed  air-tight.    I  intend  ordering  a  snpplv  next  poring. 

Jan.  8, 1S70.  Respectfully.        Mrs.  John  A.  Klein. 

From  James  S.  Babfield,  Jackson,  Hinds  Co.,  Mis?. 

Gents  :— I  have  sold  the  American  Preserving  Powder  the 
past  season,  and  find  it  has  given  satisfaction  in  every  in- 
stance. Respectfully,  James  S.  Barfikld. 

Janury  9, 1870. 


For  further  testimonials  see  Agriccltceist  of  July,  1P69, 
and  Jane  1S70. 


One  Box  will  preserve  64  pounds  of  FVuit,  &e.,  and  is  accompanied'  with,  foil  directions  for  using. 
Sold  at  our  Office,  and  by  all  our  Agents,  at  th.c  uniform  price  of  §1.00  per  Box. 

Or  we  -will  prepay  Exprcssage  and  deliver  to  any  Express  Office  in  United   States,  upon  receipt   of  31.35  for  n,  single  Box,  or  Six  Dollars 
for   Six   Boxes,  or  Ten   Dollars  for  One  Dozen   Boxes. 

We  are  only  enabled  to  deliver  at  above  prices  by  having  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Express  Companies,  to  continue  until  the  10th  of  July,  1S70.    Therefore,  all  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  should  order  by  1st  of  July.    Regular  Express  charges,  payable  on  delivery,  varies  from  30c.  to  $1.50  per  single  Bos. 
A  Circular  sent  free— or  a  Manual  of  56  pages,  containing  full  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  fruit,  &c,  and  full  particulars,  testimonials,  &c,  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

L.    P.    WORRALL    &    CO.,    Proprietors,    153    Chambers    St,    New    York. 
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K"ew  and  Valuable  Melons. 

Persian  Watermelon.  —  Introduced  by  Bayard 
Tavior,  Esq., the  well-known  traveler,  from  the  oordersof 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  first  offered  for  sale  in  1867.  Altera 
trial  oi  two  years,  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  aa  a 
most  valuable  acquisition,  particularly  for  Hie  Middle  and 
Southern  Stat-.-*.  It  is  globular  and  elliptical  in  form,  of 
pale  green  color,  with  dark  stripes;  flesh,  crimson,  and  of 
remarfctblv  flue  texture;  delicious  flavor,  with  only  half  an 
inc-h  of  rind.  A  peculiarity  of  this  Melon  is  that  it  can  be 
taken  off  the  vine  to  ripen,  and  will  keep  until  winter.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size.    Per  pkt„  25  cts. 

TIic  Rti^ian-  American  Watermelon.- Raised 
also  by  Mr.  Taylor;  a  hybrid  between  the  above  and  the 
Mountain  Sweet  Melon.  "  This  is  an  extraordinary  hybrid, 
and  entirely  unsurpassed  for  size,  delicious  crispness  of 
flesh,  and  sweetness  of  flavor.  Three  of  thein  measured  re- 
spectively, 20x15.  17x14,  and  13x14,  the  largest  weisrhin^  forty 
fionuds.  The  Russian- American  ripens  about  three  weeks 
ater  than  the  American  varieties,  has  the  narrowest  possible 
rind,  with  a  mass  of  crimson  flesh  five  inches  in  diameter. 
invariably  sweet  and  solid,  and  far  surpasses  all  melons 
hitherto  known  in  the  United  States.    Per  pkt.,  2o  cts. 

Minorca  Mn«kmelon.-A  new  and  valuable  variety, 
grows  to  a  large  sizfl  flesh  of  firm  texture,  excellent  flavor, 
and  very  productive;  25  cents  per  packet  of  ten  seeds; 
5  packets  for  $1X0. 

Alton  IVntme?.- This  varietv  13  hicrhly esteemed  at  the 
Wesl  as  a  market  varietv.  Its  great  productivness,  beauty, 
size  and  firmness  of  flesh  make  it  uneqnalecl  for  shipping. 
It  :-  of  a  delicious  flavor,  and  continues  long  in  bearing. 
Price  per  packet,  15  cts. ;  per  oz.,  50  cts.    Address 

Mew  Sweet   Potato. 

Soiz.t3ic3-ii  Queen. 

A  year's  trial,  of  this  superior  varietv  introduced  by  us  last 
season,  confirms  ail  that  we  then  claimed  for  It. 

Dr.  Thurher,  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  thus 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1S70:  "The 
root  is  very  large,  longer  than  the  Nansemond,  of  a  very 
light  color,  and  is  said  to  keep  remarkably  well.  The  vine 
i>  :i  vigorous  grower,  and  the  leaves  larger  and  darker  col- 
ored than  the  Nansemond.  From  a  single  trial  of  this  potato 
v.-e  are  inclined  to  place  a  high  estimate  upon  its  produc- 
tiveness and  good  quality." 

We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  plants  at  $2/0  per 
103  ;  £s.00  per  500;  ?  15.00  per  1,000.  No  orders  will  be  ac- 
cepted for    less  than  100. 

Xanscmcnd  Sweet. 

Plants  75  cents  per  1C0;  $3X0  per  500;  §5.00  per  1,000.  Sent 
by  mail  at   10  cents  per  hundred  additional. 

Cash  must  accomnany  the  order.    Address 

B.  K.  BLISS   &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  Ho.  5,7  i  2,  New  York. 

Xew  Joint   Parching  Corn. 

The  most  productive  variety  known,  producing  from 
eight  to  ten  ears  on  each  stalk.  Equal  to  a  yield  of  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  Although  it 
Is,  strictly  speaking,  a  variety  of  parching  corn,  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  purposes  of  common  field  "corn  for  stock  and 
poultry  feeding,  etc.  It  weighs,  when  shelled,  stricken 
measure,  sixtv  to  sixty-two  pounds  per  bushel.  It  should 
be  planted  in  drills  three  leet  apart,  putting  one  kernel  to 
every  foot.  Per  packer,  of  about  two  hundred  kernels,  50 
cents  ;  five  packets,  $2.00.    For  sale  nv 

li.  K.  BLISS  &  SON", 
41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  Tork. 

Liliam  AtiFatum, 

The     Japanese    Queen    of     Lilies, 

A  large  importation  from  Japan,  just  received  by  the  sub- 
scribers, in  Hue,  healthvcondition.  Flowering  Bulbs  mailed 
to  anv  address  at  following  prices: 

No.  I,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  per  doz.  No.  2,  75  cents  each,  or 
$6.75  per  doz.  No.  3.  50  cts.  each  :  $4.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
the  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX, 

Nos.  41  Park  P.ow,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

ALSIKE     CLOVER. 

A  fresh  supply  of  the  genuine  variety  just  received  bv  the 
subscribers.  75  cts.  per  pound,  bv  mail:  $7  per  peck  o"r  $.'5 
per  bushel,  by  Express.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

41  Park  Row  &  15!  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

BLISS'     IMPROVED 

Long*  Orange  Carrot. 

This  superior  varietv  is  the  resnlt  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  largest,  and  deen- 
tlored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But- 
ter makers  will  tlnd  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  In  the  market,  and  one  which 
wiil  n->t  fall  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser,  loz.,20 
cts.;  4oz„(TtCts.;  1  pound,  $2,  by  Mail,  post-paid. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &   SON. 

P.  O.  Box  5,712.  New  York. 


Seeds  Tor   Hedges. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price.  ■  Oeace 
Orange,  $2  per  m. ;  Three  Thorned  Acacia,  ">  eta.  per  pound. 

Prices  for  hirger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Itarhcrrv.  C BerberUi  vulgaris,)  very  hardy,  producing  n 
One  compact  hedge,  affording  ample  Becurfty  against  Intru- 
sion: also  valuable  for  its  fruit,  which  Is  excellent  for  pre- 
serving.    Per  oz.,  4U  cts.;  per  lb.,  ?".. 

P.  K.  BLTSS  &  SON, 
P.  0.  Box  No.  5.712,  New  York. 

GLADIOLUS. 

One  dozen  splendid  mixed  varieties  mailed,  post-paid,  to 

I  li     -  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.    Address 

n.  K.  BLISS  *  SON. 
r.  O.  Cox  So.  5,713,   Sew  York. 


Marblehead    Mammoth     Cabbage ! 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,  sometimes  weigh- 
ins  over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  only  large,  but  cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  reliability  forheading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead,  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

■'  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannotbe  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  ofFottler's 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  vonr  seed)  weighing  40  lbs.— 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestowfi.  Til." 

"  I  raised  from  vour  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  "lbs.— A.  H.  Mace,  Clintonville,  X.  T.,  Nov. 
14th.  1309." 

"Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  fine, 
thev  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to"  40.  and  47  lbs.— W. 
Llewellyn.  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  March  12. 1S69." 

"Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  are  wonderful ; 
they.grew  to  the.  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas." 

"  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. They  headed  well,  and  were  three  limes  :is  large  as 
anv  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosciusko, 
Miss." 

"I  have  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  fias  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab- 
base*  I  ever  saw.— S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  111.  " 

John  Van  Wormer,  Springs'  Mills.  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  30  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y.r  33^ 
lbs.  M.  D.  Clark,  Elvria.  Ohio,  87  lbs.  H.  A.  Terry.Creecent 
City.  Iowa,  40  lbs.,  rhensurlnjf  50  Inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Thos.  A.  Lambert,  Becancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40.  42>£,  and  44  lbs.  John 
W.  Dean,  St.  Michael's,  Md.,  has  grown  them  weighing  33 
lbs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn..  33  lbs.,  when  trimmed"  E. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  30  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison,  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  30  lbs.    James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 

30  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Wm.  Lee,  Jr.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  45  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal- 
ty for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  *'  Big 
Cabbage  Man."  Leonard  Choat,  Denver.  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  45  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton."  OgdensTr.irgh,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.Sweeney, 
Loretto,  Pa..  43  lbs.  Sam'i  B.  Ornebce,  Rolling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.  W.  Oden.  Little  Sioux.  Iowa,  produced  cfuite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  (10  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Tassal,  39  lbs.  trim- 
med. A.C.Goodwin,  Kennedy,  M.  Y„  45  to  :"0  lbs.  W.  H. 
Spera,  Eunhrata,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 

31  lbs.  each.  Win,  D.  Munson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  45  lbs.  Marv  B.  Sellman,  Galcsburg,  Iowa,  2S  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  they  have  "taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs."  "Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country."  "Astonished  all  their  neighbors."  "That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled," 
etc..  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab- 
bage, I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads,  at  following  prices,  bv  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
25  cts.;  per  oz.,  $1 ;  4  ozs.,  $3.50  ;  per  lb,  $12. 

Pull  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass, 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Seeds    arnxi 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  January.  It  will  contain  about  1C0  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrationgr-a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  Summer  Flowering- 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.    Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Early  Mohawk  Potatoes. 

The  earliest  of  the  earlies.  of  large  size  and  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  of  superior  quality  both  as  an  early  and  late  winter 
and  spring  varietv. 

$15  per  Bbl. ;  $1  per  bushel ;  $'0  per  Peck. 

(^Hover's   Colossal  Asparagus  Roots, 

The  Largest.  Best,  and  most  Prolific  variety  ever  intro- 
duced, at. d  pronounced  by  the  leading  horticulturists  the 
greatest  improvement  in  vegetables  of  the  da  v. 

$3.00  per  hundred ;    $25.00  per  thousand. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials  and  directions  for  set- 
ting out  to  S.    B.  COXOVEK, 

260   West  Washington  Market.  New  Tork. 

Three  Best  Squashes! 

The  Hubbard  is  the  sweetest,  drvest,  and  richest  table 
squash  lor  winter,  the  American  Turban  for  tall,  and  the 
Boston  Marrow  the  best  pie  squash.  Seed  sent  post-paid  to 
any  address,  at  10  cents  a  package;  Hubbard  and  Turban  25 
cents  an  ounce,  and  Hoston  Marrow  20  cents  an  ounce.  I 
take  pride  in  havirnr  been  the  orftrlnal  introducer  of  the 
Hubbard  squash.  Mv  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  seed  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GBEGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

European  Larch  Seed  (LarizEurojwt). 

A  supply  of  Fresh  Secdjust  received  by  ihesnbscrtherB.nnd 
mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  at  following  pi-ictus:  1  oz., 
•tr*  eta.;  J<  lb.,  73  els.;  'l  lb.,  $'£.50. 

Address  n.  K.  rxiss  &  son-. 

P.  O.  Pox  No.  5,712,  New  York. 

Sweet   Potato   Plants. 

Southern  Q,-noeii.— The  best  Sweet  Potato  known. 
7*100  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety.  $2.00 
per  one  hundred. 

Nansemond,  73  cents  per  wo.  bv  mail. 

A.   M.   UALSTED,   Ryi  .   N.    Y. 


NaasemoM 
Sweet  Potato  Plants,, 

Of  best  qnaliry,  dnrimr  May  and 
June.  Put  np  to  "carrvsafelv  long  dis- 
tances. Bv  Exnres s.  Price,  500,  S2.25  -,— * 
1  000,  $0.50;— 5,0.0,  $!5.00;-l0,0CO,  $28- 
This  varietv  is  successfully  grown  at 
the  North. "  Send  for  our  Circular  of 
directions,  etc    Address 

BE.  BE,  MURRAY  &  CO., 
Foster's  Crossings,  "Warren  Co.,  Ohio, 

and  IS!  &  lS3*West  Second  Ft., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


T&TAXSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  by 
-L«  the  100, 1,000,  or  10,0^-0.  Send  for  price  list  of  Vegetable 
Plants.    Address  H.  E.  ACKER,  Seed  Grower. 

Woodbridge,  IN.  J. 

"SNARLY  ROSE  POTATOES,  $1  per  60  lbs.;  2d 
-H-^  sire,  75  cts.  per  60  lbs.;  or  as  low  as  any  offered  in  this 
paper.  Also.  Small  Fruit  Plants,  all  warranted  genuine, 
packed  and  shipped  at  Philadelphia  without  extra  cost. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  X.J. 

PREMIUM  SANFORD  CORN.— Warranted  gen- 
uine, $3  per  bushel,  $1  per  peck,  or  one  quart,  post-paid, 
40  cts.  Also,  100.000  Nansemond  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  $-1  per 
1.000.    Address  A.  R.  NORTON,  Seidell,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Superior  I>B@tch  ISailfos. 

RICHARD  LAFER  52  Cedar  St.,  Xew  York,  Importer. 
Sole  Acent  for  the  TJ.  S.  of  the  celchrated  nurserymen 
Messrs/L.  tax  "NYavef.ex  &  Co.,  Holland,  whose  superior 
products  are  unsurpassed,  Is  now  prepared  to  receive  special 
orders  from  responsible  parties.  All  orders  forprimesclect- 
ed  Bulbs  must  be  sent  in  to  me  before  the  15th  of  June.  Price- 
current  with  Catalogue  of  my  Fall  Importation  forwarded 
upon  application.    Post  Office  Box  1,033. 

"  CONSIDER  THE  LILIES." 


BOTANY- 

"Woo&'s   American  Botanist    and   Florist. 

564  pages  royal  \Zmo,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

This  new  and  eagerly  expected  work  is  the  result  of  the  au- 
thor's experience  and  liic-long  labors  in  Classifying  the  Sci- 
ence of  Botany .  He  has  at  length  attained  the  realization  of 
his  hopes  by  a  wonderfullv  ingenious  process  of  condensation 
and  arrangement,  and  presents  to  The  world  in  this  single 
moderate-sized  Tohirae  a  compW*  manual.  In  370  duode- 
cimo paces  he  hns  actaallv  recorded  and  defined  nearly  -l.Of.O 
species.  The  treatises  on  Descriptive  and  Structural  Botany 
are  models  of  concise  statement,  which  leave  nothing  to  he 
said.  Of  entirelv  new  features,  the  most  notable  are  the  Sy- 
noptical Tables'for  the  black-board,  and  the  distinction  of 
species  nnd  varieties  by  variation  In  the  type.  Sample  to 
teachers  for  examination,  half  price. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

Ill  &  113  "William  St.,  N\  T. 

Green-Heuse     Plants    and     Marshall 
Neil  Rose. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  superior  Rose  for  sale  at  ffi  per  dozen, 
or  $25  per  100.  A  fine  colored  plate  of  which,  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants  in 
full  assortment  and  excellcntlv  grown,  supplied.  Also, 
selections  of  Hoses  and  Bedding  Plants,  varying  in  price 
from  $25  to  $5  for  each  selection.  Special  Circulars  giving 
lists  of  the  selections,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

Address  H.  E.   BOAKDMAN", 

Monroe  Avextts  Nt/useries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

The  Cranberry  and    its    Culture. 

By  A  H.RICHARDS.    Mail«d  free  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 
GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Hannnonion,  N.  J. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

Concords— $12.50  per  100;     Ives'— $12.50  per  100. 
Descriptive.  Illustrated  List  of  Grapes  ami  Small   Fruits, 
GKA.TIS.  M.  H.  LEWI*. 

Drawer  150,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Blooniingten    (Ills.)    Bfursery. 

19th  Year  !    500  Acres  !    10  Green-houses ! 
Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  IMIOKNIX. 


SILVER  MAPLE.— The  best  quick  growing  s\  a  Ic 
^  and  timber  irr.'.    Seed,  freshly  gathered,  sent  i>y  mail  if 
ordered  by  June  15th.    1  oz.,  15c.:  8  oz,  $1.00;  1  IK.  $1  JO. 
J.  M.  liEN  I'll  ALL,  Quasqueton,  Buchanan  Co.,  Iowa. 

ORNAMENTAL  PINE  SEEDS.— 100  lbs.  Seeds 
of  "  CfldrtiS  I'eoiiora."  just  received,  for  Bnlc  by 

w.  LUVING  CLAlili,  212  Pear)  St.,  New  xork. 

MEXICAN"  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY. 
A  hardy,  vigorous  plant,  beirtne  mm  from  enrly 
June  until  the  frosts  of  vinter.  Of  good  size  and  One  fla- 
vor N'o  earden  should  be  without  them.  Orders  ad- 
dressed' to  J.  P.  WHITINK  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to 
aresscu  to  ,-.,  U;I-  &  mTCHCOCK.  Buffalo,  IS.  v.. 
■Will  receive  prompt  attention. 

'       SEND  FOB  CIKCn.AU. 
PUICE  OP  PL.VSTS,  S3.O0  per  Dozen. 


PURCHASERS   WANTED    tor    l.OOO.Oon   Small 
Fruit  Plants  and    1,000  barrels  of  Early  Hose    Potatoes. 
Send  for  prices.      JOHN  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown.  J. .  J. 

1 AA  AAA  Strawberry  Plants  for  sale,  all  the  hi  b( 
1UV,VVW  k,„lls.  for 'particulars  see  my  adverUscment 
lu  April  No.    Send  ror  descrlpttve  Catalognc. 

Wli.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTED  AND  NATIVE  NURSERT  STOCK 
I    at.moiesalc.  M  Vcf^,^I^^ U 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  7-76?'  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Ope  i  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  Ime. 

Page  next  to  Beading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  andSd 
Cover  Pages— §3.50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

J.X  GEKHA^f  EB>flTfl03i. 
Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.    Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 

insertion. 


WEjW  ARRANGEMENT. 
The    "  Metropolitan   Washing   Machine   Company," 

havm"  become  convinced  of  the  great  merits  and  usefulness 
of  Doirs  PATENT  TREE  PlITXER  AND  FRUIT 
PICKER,  AND  BLACKBERRY  PRUNER,  have  now  ar- 
ranged lor  their  Exclusive  Manufacture  and  Sale. 

The  Tube  Prun*eb  and  Fruit  Picker  (7  feet  long)  ena- 
bles the  operator  to  easily  cut  off  any  green  limb  of  one  inch 
(or  less)  in  diameter,  (or  gather  fruit,)  13  feet  from  the 
ground,  without  step-ladder. 

The  following  valuable  testimony  is  from  the  estimable 
Chairman  of  the  Horticultural  Branch  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, and  widely  known  and  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
best  authorities--probably  the  best— on  Apples  especially,  in 
America: 

Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  3d  mo.  1st.  1870. 

Mr.  Dott:— I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  your 
Patent  Long-Handled  Pruner.  The  first  one  I  had  from  you 
has  been  in  constant  use  for  about  five  years,  in  the  pruning 
season.  I  have  been  enabled  to  shape  all  my  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees  with  it.and  would  not  take  for  it  now  ten,  times 
the  cost,  if  I  could  not  get  another.  The*  last  one  I  got  from 
you  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  first  one,  being  much 
lighter,  and  its  cuttinsr  power  much  greater.  For  a  primer 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  blackberries,  etc.,  I 
know  of  nothing  so  valuable. 

Very  respectfully,  NVM.  S.  CARPENTER. 

The  Blvckrkrrt  Pruner  (5  feet  long)  has  no  Fruit  pick- 
ing attachment,  and  is  made  shorter  for  greater  convenience 
in  taking  out  the  old  blackberry  canes. 

F.  G.  Pratt,  or  Concord,  Mass.,  says :  "  It  improved  on  ac- 
quaintance, and  finally  I  pruned  with  it  Grapes,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries, and  Gooseberries,  to  the  amount' off  our  acres, 
liking  it  better  and  better  as  I  went  along.  E3?"  1  found  it 
particularly  adapted  to  pruning  Grape-vines,  doing  much 
faster  and  better  than  by  shears." 

The  generally  admitted  fact  that  Trustfulness,  especially  of 
Peaches,  Pears,  Blackberries,  etc.,  is  materially  aided  by 
proper  pruning,  counled  with  the  fact  that  no  suitable  im- 
plement fordoing  this  difficult  work  has  hitherto  been  in- 
troduced, leads  u^  to  anticipate  contributing  largely  to  the 
horticultural  interests  of  our  country,  by  the  general  intro- 
duction of  Uott's  Patent  Pruners  and  Fruit  Pickers. 

Prices  :— Tree  Pruner  and  Fruit  Picker $4.00 

Blackberry  Pruner 3.n0 

On  receipt  of  retail  price,  either  machine,  freight  paid,  to 
any  Express  Office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


To  Dealers,  Peddlers,  and  Canvassers. 

The   Trade  supplied,  and   canvassers  wanted  everywhere 
to  sell   these  machines.    We   believe  them  to  be  the  most 
alablc  implements  now  in  market. 
ZW  Exclusive  right  to  sell  ma//  be  secured.    For  Circulars 
of  Description,  Testimonials,  Terms,  etc.,  address 

K,.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt  St.,  New   York. 


OF  THE 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 

WORKS  Clffffi 

IHIXtST    MORTGAGE 

SIX  PER  CENT  COUPON  BONDS,  ©1,000  EACH. 

PHIXCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

DUE  IN  18S9. 

Interest  Payable  May  antl  November  1. 

AT    UNION    TRUST  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

"WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  S3OO,00O, 
AT    80c.    AND    ACCRUED    INTEREST. 

CAPITAL  STOCK SSOO,000 

AUTHORIZED  ISSUE   BONDS 8l>0,000 

"We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Capitalists  and  In- 
vestor lo  these  Bonds. 

Estimated  Rental  from  Thirty  Miles  Pipe $190,000 

Interest  on  §800,000  Bonds,  say 55,000 

Leaving  for  Current  Expenses,  DiviUends,  and 

to  extend  the  Works,  per  annum SI 35.000 

Tiie  entire  property  is  mortgaged  to  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pariy,  New  York,  as  Trustees  for  the  Bondholders. 

Pamphlets  containing  copies  of  the  Company's  Charter, 
and  of  the  Mortgage  to  Union  Trust  Gompany,  &c,  furnish- 
ed upon  application. 

Government  Securities  and  Bonds,  having  market  value, 
taken  in  exchange  on  favorable  terms. 

Bonds  sent  by  express,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  free  of 
charge.  .  ,, 

We  reserve  the  right  to  advance  the  price  of  these  Bonds 
at  any  time. 

UTLSY  &  DOUCtHIETY, 

No.  11  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


RAILROAD  CLOTHES  WAS1 


NEAT,  NOVEL,  and  SIMPLE  in  its  construction: 
does  the  "work  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  the  only  ma- 
chine by  which  the  weight  of  the  water  is  secured  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  washing. 

NEW  STAPLE 

Universal    Clothes    Wringer, 

with  solid  white  rubber  rolls. 

FERRY  &  CO., 

No.  35  COURTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.    Send  for  Circular, 


njPHE  only  "Wringer  which  has  the  Patent   Stop, 
to  prevent  the  cogs  from  entirely  separating. 
The  only  Wringer  with  Eo well's  improved  double  gear 
with  alternate  teeth  in  the  same  cog,  which  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  gear. 

"It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it." — 
Moore's  Rural  yew-Yorker. 
"  The  Universal  '  the  best.' "— American  Agriculturist. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally.  E.  C.  BROWNING, 

Gen'l  Ag't,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Vegetable  Plants  for  May. 

New  York  Market  Tomato  Plants  (transplanted)  $3  per  100, 

$20  per  1.000. 
Early  Wr.k  -field  Cabbage  Plants,  75c.  per  100,  ?5  per  1.0C0. 
York  "  "        Toe.  per  100,  $.">  per  1,000. 

Erfurt  Cauliflower        "       $1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000. 
New  York  Improved  Egg  Plants  (grown  in  pots)  $1.50  per 
doz.,  $S  per  100. 


tve^ys-  J7r^cl£>i-d<n>i/ 
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Grafting  Grape-vines. 

Grape-vines  can  be  successfully  grafted  when  the  first  free 
flow  of  sap  is  over,  which,  in  this  latitude  is  usually  from 
May  25th  to  June  1st. 

Do  not  omit  to  change  your  late  or  worthless  varieties  to 
good  early  sorts.  Send  a  stamp  for  instructions  how  to  graft 
them.  HASBROTJCK  &  BUSHKELL, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

The  Eumelan  Grape, 

To  accommodate  persons  who  have  not  been  able  to  get 
their  ground  prepared  earlier  in  the  season,  as  well  as  per- 
sons living  in  northern  localities,  we  will  keep  a  limited 
stock  of  Earn  elan  vines  in  our  cold  cellars,  ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment,  until  the  middle  of  May. 

Clubs  can  be  made  up  after  May  1st,  in  time  for  shipment. 
We  warrant  the  reception  of  the  vines  by  mail  in  best  con- 
dition.   Terms  to  Clubs  as  follows,  viz. : 
6  Extra-class  vines,  worth  $3  each,  for  $12,  and  one  of  same 

class,  without  charge  to  the  Club  agent. 
6  No.  1  vines,  worth  S-2  each,  for  §9,  and  one  of  same  class, 

without  extra  charge  to  the  Club  agent. 
G  No.  2  vines,  worth   $1.50  each,  for  $6,  and  one  free  to  the 

Club  agent. 
6  No.  3  vines,  worth  $1  each,  for  $4.50,  and  one  free  to  agent. 
Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BTJSHNEkL, 

lona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Farm  in  Kansas,  see  advertisement  on  another  page. 


FOB    g^LE- 

By  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
granted  to  the  BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI 
RIVER.  RAILROAD  CO.,  nearly  TWO  MILLION 
ACRES  of  choice  prairie  and  timber  lands,  lying  in  the 
south-half  of  Iowa  and  south-east  part  of  Nebraska. 

Through  this  healthy  and  rich  region  this  great  railway  is 
now  constructed  340  miles,  and  will  be  rapidly  extended  to, 
or  near  Fort  Kearney,  making  its  entire  length  about  500 
miles  on  an  east  and  west  line. 

These  lauds,  mostly  prairie,  extend  20  miles  north  and  20 
miles  soutli  of  the  railway  in  alternate  sections  of  G40  acres, 
and  are  sold  at  low  prices  in  one  or  more  tracts  of  40  acres 
each,  to  suit  buyers,  on  a  long  credit  of  10  years  at  6  per 
cent  interest.  For  the  first  two  j'ears  annual  interest  is  re- 
quired in  advance,  and  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  only  one-ninth  of  the  principal  with  annual  and 
decreasing  interest  is  payable,  as  per  following  example. 
Say,  that  40  acres  of  land  @  §10  per  acre  =  $400,  is  bougbt 
on  long  credit  of  ten  years,  on  April  1st,  1S70,  the  payments 
will  be  due  as  follows: 

Interest.  Amount. 
April  1. 1S70,  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on 

$400 $24  00  ?24  00 

April  I,  1871.  pay  0  per  cent  interest  as 

before 24  00  24  00 

Then  one-ninth  of  principal,  as  follows: 

April  1,1872 $44  44  §2134  $65  78 

"       1,1873 44  45  18  67  63  12 

1,1874 44  44  16  CO  60  44 

"       1,1875 44  45  13  33  57  78 

"       1,1876 44  44  10  67  55  11 

"       1.  1877 44  45  8  00  52  45 

"       1,187* 44  44  5  33  49  77 

"       1,1870 44  45  2  6G  47  11 

"       1,  18S0 44  41  44  44 

§400  00  $144  00         $544  00 

If  SO  acres  are  bought  at  $5  per  acre,  or  if  160  acres  are 

bought  at  $2.50  per  acre,  the  payments  will  be  due  when  and 

for  the  same  amounts  as  on  the  above  forty  acres  at  $10  per 

acre. 

If  payment  in  full  is  made  at  date  of  purchase,  twenty  per 
cent  deduction  is  allowed  from  the  long  or  ten  years'  credit 
price. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  and  promptly  and  cheerfully 
answered. 
Apply  to,  or  address  with  stamp, 

GEO,  S.  HARRIS, 
Land  Commissioner  B.  &  M.  11.  R.  Co., 
Burlington,  Iowa,or  at  Plaitsnaoiitli, Nebraska. 

UNION    PACIFIC 

RAILROAD  GO^P&^Y 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

1,500,000    Acres    Lands. 

ON  THE  LIKE  OF  THE  ROAD,  L\  THE 

STATE  OF  NEBRASKA. 

For  Cash   or  Credit,    at   Low   Rates  of 
Interest. 

PRICES  HANGING  FROM 

$2.50  to  $10.00  per  Acre. 

CONVENIENT     TO     MARKET,    BOTH 
EAST  AND    WEST. 

Descriptive   Pamphlets,  "vvltli  accompanying 
Maps,  Xow  Ready. 

Sent    Free  to  All    Parts   of  the    United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

These  Lands  are  as 

RICH  AND  FERTILE  AS  ANY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

For  pamphlets  and  all  information,  address 

O.    F.    DAVIS, 
Land  Agent  V.   P.  R.   R.  Co., 
Oinalia,  Nebraska. 


Of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  jjaying  seven 
(?)  per  cent  interest  and  running  twenty 
(20)  years,  for  sale  at  $745  for  each 
$1,000  Bond. 

These  Bonds  are  received  same  as  cash 
in  payment  of  Company's  land. 

De  HAVEN  &  BRO., 
40  South  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Strongest  Doll 


Head 


in  the  world  is  the  Untannccl  JjcalHer  Doll  Head, 

i'or  sale  at  the  toy  stores,  and  manufactured  by  the 

DAUnow  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
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CRESYLIC  SOAP 


Saponaceous  Compounds. 


Disinfectant,  Insect    Destroyer,    Pre- 
ventive of  Fungus,  etc. 

'  Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresjiic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresjiic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va- 
rious purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy- 
ing insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  comraou  use.  About  three  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com 
bining  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

"We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  sue 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  tlwse  Cresjiic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu- 
ally prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

2d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresjiic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  Is  especially  useful  iu  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

Sofarnstricd.it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  "We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  hark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  enrculio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  iu  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper- 
imenters will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4-tli.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  "We  know  also  that 
It  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
nnd  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From     numerous     RECOMMENDATIONS    of 

Cresylic    Compounds,  llie  following' arc 
selected  ns  being  specially  valuable* 

Fivb  Points  House  of  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 
New  York,  Nov.  15, 1S67. 
Messrs.  BucnAN  &  Co.— Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  Arm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop- 
ing then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house- 
keepers In  cities.  S.  B.  H ALL1D AY,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  1S*V7. 
M.  C.  Edey,  Agent  for  Sale  Of  James  Buciian  &  Go's, 
Cresylic  Soaps,  etc.— Dear  Sir— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court, 
House,  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing 
cells,  etc. ;  and  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  It?  cleansing 


disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  It 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER,  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARK,  V  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOORHIES,       )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Cor.pus  Chkisti,  Texas,  March  15, 1SG8. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen  ;  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  Its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head 
with  nine  months'  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su- 
perior to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Eltsha.  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

"The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Cakbolic  Acid  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi- 
nary Purposes." 


Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex- 
tended introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  band,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices. 

Slieep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  'Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  e>  Canisters $1.25 

10  "  "       2.25 

50  "  Kees 10.00 

200  "  Bbls 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  Jleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  S 
to  10  gallons  water.  Thesolution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re- 
pelling insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  lb.  Canisters,  ©50  cts. ;  in  3  a.  Canisters,  @"  $1.00 ;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.    See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c,  on  stock.  In  3  lb  Canisters,  $1, 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con- 
venient use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &C,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets, 
?3.00  ;  in  boxes  of  1  lb  bars,  10  each ,  $4 .00. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap. — In  Ears.  For  all  common  uses 
iu  the  House  and  Lanndry;  24  lb  boxes,  13  cts.  per  B;  60  lb 
boxes,  12K  cts.  per  lb. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Bath,  etc.;  00  B  boxes,  14  cts.  per  ft. 
24  ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  G  fts.  each, 
packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ft.    Address  orders  to 

ORANGE     JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose,  Revised  and  newly  clectrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his- 
tory. It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi- 
ous legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  nnd  the  leading  vari- 
eties under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

THE  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Poultry,  whether  for  Domestic  Use,  the  Markets,  or  Exhibi- 
tion. Illustrated  with  twelve  full  page  plates,  and  numerous 
smaller  cuts.    By  lu  'Wright.  Price  S'.'.OO. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  work  was  to  prepare  In- 
structions that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  person  In- 
experienced in  poultry  keeping,  with  the  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  those  instructions,  if  followed,  would  command 
success.  The  volume  is  the  fruit  of  n  thorough  practical  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  fowls,  and  it  Is  believed  that  it 
will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  the  young  poultry 
keeper  iu  any  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  occur  to  hltn  ; 
whilst  experienced  breeders  will  also  find  hints  which  will 
be  useful  to  them.  Special  attention  has  been  paiil  to  prac- 
tical management,  and  tho  different  breeds  have  not  been 
overlooked ;  of  every  leading  variety,  at  least,  sufficient 
description  has  been  given  to  answer  every  purpose  of  the 
fancier. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE    .Trnr>    A-    CO., 


245  BnoATiwAT,  New  Tore. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 


HOW  CROPS   FEED. 


A   TREATISE   ON    THE 


ATMOSPHERE   AND   THE   SOIL 


AS  RELATED   TO   THE 

tfUTEITION  OF  AGHICULTUEAL  PLANTS. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BT 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry in   the    Sheffield   Scientific    School  of 
Yale  College;  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  "How  Crops  Grow"  lias  been  re- 
ceived with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  lint  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the 
joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  transla- 
tion into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  von  Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts 
forth  this  volume— the  companion  and  complement,  to  the 
former— with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  Ire  welcomed  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  scientific  aspects  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

CONTENTS. 

division  r. 
The  Atmosphere   as  Related  to  Vege- 
tation. 

CHAPTER  I.— Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 

Chemical  Composiion  of  the  Atmosphere.  Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  Water,  Car- 
bonic Acid  Gas,  and  Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg- 
etable Nutrition.  Ozone.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 
and  Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere.  Oilier  Ingredients  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric 
Supplies  of  Food  to  Crops.  Assimilation  of  Atmos- 
pheric Food.  Tabular  View  of  the  Relations  of  the 
Atmospheric  Ingredients  to  the  Life  of  Plants. 

CHAPTER  H.— The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re- 
lated to  Vegetation. 
Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 

DIVISION  II. 

The  Soil  as  Related  to  Vegetable  Pro- 
duction. 

CHAPTER  I.— Introductory. 

CHAPTER  H.— Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils. 

Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Elements  of  Rock?.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.    Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 

CHAPTER  III.— Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 
Classification. 

Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For- 
mation or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Physical  Characters  of   the   Soil. 

Weight  of  Soils.  State  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Va- 
por of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re- 
moving of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.     Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 

The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relations  lo  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nitrogenous  Or- 
ganic Matters.  Ilumns.  The  Ammonia  of  the  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or- 
ganic Matters  of  the  soil.  Available  Nitrogen.  Decay 
of  Organic  Matters.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI.—  The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops:  Ingredients  wnosE  Elements  are  De- 
rived from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  as  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  by  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent  Eflccia 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.     Review  and  Conclusion. 
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A  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


THE 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN   EXPERIENCED  EUUTEE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter's  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author's  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cbaracter  and 
design  of  the  work : 

"  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch- 
ing foxes. 

"  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain- 
ing the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?    I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

"I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  cither  one 
alone. 

"  Jlen  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed." 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  n.— How  to  Catch  the  Pox. 

CHAPTER  m.— How  to  Hnnt  and  Catch  tho  Beaver. 

CHAPTER  rv.— How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.—How  to  Catch  tho  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI.— How  to  Hunt  anil  Catch  the  JIuskrat. 

CHAPTER  VII.— How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 

CHAPTER  VTII.—  How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 

CHAPTER  IS.— How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 

CHAPTER  X.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 

CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 

CHAPTER  XII.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 

CHAPTER  XTn.— Pishing  forTront,  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 

CHAPTER  XIV.—  How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 

CHAPTER  XV.— Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rillcs. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— Dressing  and    Tanning  Skins   and 

Furs. 
SEXT  POST-PAID PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


1  TRAM  GUIDE 

A  Manual  of  Instructions 


For    capturing;     all     kinds    of    fur-bearing 
animals,  ;iml  curing  their  skins  ;   with 
observations  on  i  !><■  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in   the  woodsp  and  narra- 
tives of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursions. 

Bt  s.  newhouse, 

And  oilier    Trappers  and    Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

216     Pages    Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Ulustrati&ns,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 
nrTRODTJCTIOIT. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa- 
tions on  the  Fur  Trade. — Season  for  Trapping. — Statis- 
tics of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER'S   ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS.  y 

HI.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER'S  FOOD. 

The  Deer.— Tho  Buffalo- The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Sqnirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — White-tailed  Ptar- 
migan.— Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Speariug  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice. — Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 
BOAT  BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper. — A  Young  Trapper's 
Experience. — The  Deer  Hunt.— Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods.— Traveling  in  a  Circle.— 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhonse  Trap. — Con- 
clusion. 

PRICE  $2.00. 
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WAKING'S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.., 
Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park.  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 
Land  to  ee  Drained  ;  How  Chains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Cake  of  Drains  ; 
"What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage, 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  ST  THE  PRESS, 

He  (the  author)  descrihes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  wbich  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
{Portland  (Jfe.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com- 
plete system  of  nnder-drainagc.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[ Cliicaqo  (1H.)  Rip-.'.  '■  V 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -       -        PRICE,  §1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

Br  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jk.  (ol  Ogden  Farm). 

EXCLUDING : 
The  Earth  System  (Details). 
The  Mantre  Question. 
Sewage  a>sd  Cess-pool  Diseases. 
The  Drt-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 
The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  Ststem. 
With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 
Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  TOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY      REVISED. 

CONTEXTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
Eimple  language,  that  any  fanner's  boy  may  understand. 
The  bGok  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer^  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  nufamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who  _ 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  purusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.'1 

SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE,  $1.00. 
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245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Harney's   Barns,  Out-bmlding-s 

and  Fences.  Just  published,  contain- 
ing Designs  and  Tlans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  300  Illnstra- 
tions.  Eoyal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  S10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  Jiew  Yorkers,   25c, 


Woodwards  National  Architect. 

1.000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban 
Snd  Villi;.-  Houses  ;  witu  Perspective  ^  lews.  Front  and 
Side  Elevations.  Sections.  Full  detail  Drawings,  Specific- 
ations and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  of  Brackets.  Cornices.  French  RooB,  sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Eoofs,  Dormer  ^  mdows  for 
French  P.oofs,  Bav  Windows.  Inside  Shutters.  French 
"Windows.  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  «  ork. 
Stairs.  N'ewels.  Balusters.  Sliding  Doors.Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish.  Finials.  Crestintrs.  Canopies,  Hoods,  uo- 
servatories.  Base.  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings.  Hani  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specifv.erect.and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style.   One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid,  §1*5. 

"Woodwards  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houscs,  and  Out-Buildings.    Post-paid,  S1.30. 

"Woodward's  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.   Post-paid,  $1.30. 

"Woodward's   Country    Homes.    150  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct- 
ing Balloon  Frames.    Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Woodwards  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Tiniltlinss.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot  Beds,  &c.    Post-paid,  S1.30. 

Eural  Church  Architecture.    . 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations.  Sections  and  Details 
Bv  Upjohn.  P.enwick  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors,  43  plates.    Post-paid,  SW. 

"Wheeler's   Homes   for   the   People.     100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct- 
ive and  Miscellaneous  Details.    Post-p»id,  S3. 


Houses  suited   to 


Wheeler's    Rural    Homes. 

Country  Life.    Post-paid,  S3. 

Jacques'    Manual  for  the    House,    how  to 

Build  Dwellintrs.  Barns.  Stables  and  Ont-huildings  of  all 
kinds.    126  Desigus  and  Plans.    Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Jacques'   Manual   of  the    Garden,  Farm 

and  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops.  Details  of 
Farm  "Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.    One  vol.    Post-paid,  S3. 50. 

Young  Farmer's  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  anid  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Post-paid,  S3. 50. 

Young  Farmer's  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay.  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage- 
ment of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainatre,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, S3.50. 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fullv  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, S1.50. 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  "Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  aud  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  Bv  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Burn's  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book, 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c.  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.    Price  S3. 00, 
post-paid.    This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 


Barn's  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 


For  Schools.  Students,  and  Artizans.    With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing  Pencil  Sketching, 
Perspective  nnd  Isometrical  Drawing.    Price  S3,  post-paid. 


Burn's  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design 

aniples.  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Draw- 
ing, and  "Architectural  Plans  for  Practice.  Price 
S3,  post-paid. 

Woodward's  Architecture.    New  Designs 

and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agri- 
culture.   Quarterly,  35c. 

ORANGE   JUDD   &,  CO., 

245  Broad-way,  New  York. 


With  upwards  of  300  ex- 


"The    Poultry    Bulletin." 

A  Monllih-  Journal,  Issued  bv  the  Executive  Commirtrf 
of  the  X.  Y.  Sfcite  Poultry  Society  ;  devoted  to  tbe  interests 
of  breeders  of  eliolce  poultry,  rabbits,  sons  birds,  animal 
pets  of  ail  kinds,  and  Pisciculture.  Send  for  a  specimen, 
enclosing  stamp— addressing 

"THE  POULTRY  UlLLETIS," 
Box  31G    P.  P.,  Xcw  York. 

HERBERT'S  HI.\TS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  91.75. 

A  oomnlete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  lo 
Breed  a  "Morse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  t*s>'  a  Horsv  ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
t>>  Physic  a  llorsi  :  TIow  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc    Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
ORAXGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  246  Broadway,  New  York. 

M.  CLAY  <fc  CO.,  4.".  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 

a  Manufacturers  of  tbe  "  Perpetual  Candle,"  and  galva- 

no-plastic-iron  Plates,  for  prints,  bank-notes,  etc.  P.  0. 1,930. 


A  FARM  IN  KANSAS,  560  ACRES;  100  ACRES 
No.  1  bottom  ;  100  acres  cultivated  :  100  acres  timber;  4 
miles  from  the  city  ot  Atchison;  frame  house  28x32,  teoant 
lionsc;  well  at  door  j  creek;  ordinary  stables,  etc. ;  good 
fences;  choice  farm  in  all  respects:  mttet  lie  sold,  hence 
price  $20 per  acre,  cash.  J.  II.  TALBOTT  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  Agents,  Atchison,  Kansas, 

500,000  Grape-vines,  2,000,000  Cuttings ! 

Of  all  tlic  leading  varieties;  the  best  and  cheapest  In 
America.  Also.  Small  Fruit  Plants.  For  large  orders  will 
take  In  exchange  No.  1  Western  Lands  at  rash  value. 

Address  DR.  SCHBODKR.  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

OXL.Y  25  CENTS. 

A  HANDSOME   ALBUM  holding  80  card  pic- 
tures.   Full  nilt  cover.    Novel,  new  and  serviceable. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
SAMl'KL  BOWLES  &  CO..  Springfield,  Mass. 

l^UUCATIOrV    ("or    IWISJBEI5S.—  For 

J*-'    information  npplv  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  'College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Many  Advantages 


mar  be  found  in 


Depositing  Money 

in  the 

Mutual  Benefit  Savings  Bank, 

166  Nassau  St.,  opposite  City  Hall, 
NEW  YORK:  CITY. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  valuable  information. 

CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  PuTsstDKST. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 
If  yon  order  anything, 
Any  advantage  in  price, 
We  buy  and  sell  for  cash — 
Every  new  book, 
Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 
All  at  popular  prices- 
Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
R.  H.  MACY",  14th  St.  & 


Macy  has  it. 
Ittacy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it, 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  It, 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  lias  it. 

6th  Ave.,  >~cw  York. 


Walton's   Norma!    Series, 

This  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  Three  Books, 

NAMELY  : 

I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic, 

(Xornial  Edition.) 

II.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

(Xornial  Edition.) 

III.  The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic. 
The  Illustrated  Practical  Arithmetic 

IS  ENTIRELY  NEW. 

IT  IS    DESIGNED  FOB 

C03V£^XOKT  SOKOOIiS, 

Fon 
Normal     Schools,     High    Schools,    and   Academies. 

And  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants  of  the  targe  majority 
of  tbe  students  of  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  grades  o'f 
Schools,  more  fully  than  any  other  Arithmetic  before  tbe 
public. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
these  books.  A  very  liberal  discount  will  be  given  for  first 
introduction.    C3T*  Catalogues  will  be  sent  oil  application. 

Address 

George   F„  Phelps,  Agt., 

Care  of  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN"  &  CO., 

14  Bona  St.,  New  York.     J 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  new  Farm  Book,  the 


THE 


Br   GEORGE   E.  WARING,  Jr.' 


A  Guide  for  Farmers,  young  and  old. 

Over  600  octavo  pages,  and  100  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  Practical  book  for  .practical  Farmers. 
It  should  become  the  Handv-Book  of  every  Farmer  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  written  by  a  Practical  Fanner  and  Market  Gar- 
dener of  recognized  ability,  whose  experience  has  tilled  him 
for  the  task.  It  condenses  within  a  small  space  so  much  ot 
the  science  of  Agriculture  as  is  important  for  every  Farmer 
to  understand,  and  only  so  much. 

Farmers*  sons,  and  experienced  Agents  should  secure 
Territory  at  once. 

E.B.  TREAT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway.  N.  T. 

^PORTS  and  «AHIES.— A  Magazine 
^  of  Amusements  for  All  Seasons,  is  published  every 
quarter;  each  number  containing  forty-eight  pages.  The 
cheapest  Magazine,  and  the  only  one  ot  its  kind,  in  the 
world.  The  January  number  contains  nearly 200  Pantomime 
and  Dramatic  Charades;  Parlor  Tableaux  ;  "Indoor  nnd  Out- 
door Plays;  Amnsing  Forfeits;  Gymnastic  Exercises;  In- 
structions in  Skating,  Including  Waltzes,  Quadrilles  and 
Cotillions  on  Ice;  Magic  Wonders;  Curious  Experiments; 
Enigmas;  Charades;  Cryps;  Puzzles,  &c.  The  April  num- 
ber contains  "Beauty's  Queen,"  a  Now  and  Original  Out- 
door or  Indoor  Performance,  comprising  Songs.  Dance?. 

MaBCHES.FloRAL  DBOORATIOXSjCORQNATION  <  SRB3IOKIES, 

&c,  and  a  great  variety  of  Indoor  or  Outdoor  Plays,  with 

Balls.  Tops,  Masic  TricUs,  Curious  Experiments,  and  numer- 
ous other  matters  of  interest. 

Terms,  25  Cts.  a  Year,  Single  Copies  10  Cts. 

Every  number  is  worth  six  times  its  cost. 

T7i>  appearance  qfthis  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
proof  that  the  above  is  trhat  it  is  represented  to  b.,  and 
thai  ice  do  all  we  promise. 

ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

HEALTH  BY  GOOD  LIVING. 

By  W.  W.  HALL,  M.  D.( 

EDITOR  OF  "HALL'S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH/'  ETC.,  ETC. 

1  vol.    lSiuo,  SI. 30. 

This  book  is  to  show  bow  high  health  can  be  maintained 
and  common  diseases  cured  bv  "good  living,*'  which  means 
eating  with  a  relish  the  best  food  prepared  in  the  bt  SI  man- 
ner. Contents:— The  Object  of  Eating.  When  to  Eat. 
what  to  Eat.  How  much  to  Eat.  Regularity  in  Eatit  ... 
How  to  Eat.  Biliousness.  Dyspepsia.  tCenralgia.  Ner- 
vousness. TheUnitvof  Diseases.  Air  and  Exercise.  Food 
Cure.    The  Argument.    Appendix.  Notes,  etc. 

HFRD  &  HOUGHTON".   Publishers, 

IS  Astor   Place,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

See  H.  E.  BOARDMAVS  advertisement  of  Green-house 
Plants  and  Marshall  Nell  Rose,  on  another  page. 
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Seed  and  Implement  Warehouses  of  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 


Improved    Long    Orange    Carrot, 

AND  OTHER  AGBICULTUKAL 

SEEDS, 

"Valuable  for  Stock:  Raisers,  Dairy  Farmers, 
and  Others. 

"We  have  supplied  our  customers  for  the  past  ten  years 
with  a  superior  quality  of  Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed  ;  and 
as  only  the  best-shaped  and  deepest  orange-colored  roots  are 
used  each  year  as  seed  stock,  the  quality  has  constantly  im- 
proved. $1.50  per  pound,  40  cts.  per  quarter  pound,  15  cts. 
per  ounce.    Sent  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  following  varieties  of  roots,  valuable  for  feeding 
purposes,  the  seed  of  which  we  will  send,  post-paid  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  the  prices  annexed. 
Long  Red  Mangel-wurzel,  75  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts. 

per  quarter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel-wurzel,  85  cts.  per  pound, 

25  cts.  per  quarter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 
White  Sugar  Beet,  75  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts.  per  quar- 
ter pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 
Large  White  French  Turnip,  (for  stock  or  table 
"use,)  S5  cts.  per  lb.,  25  cts.  per  K  lb.,  10  cts.  per  oz. 

Long  Cow  Horn  Turnip,  American  Ruta- 
baga, Laing's  Swede  and  Yellow  Aberdeen 
Turnip,  each  85  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts.  per  quarter  pound, 
10  cts.  per  ounce.  A  complete  list  of  all  kinds  of  Field  and 
Garden1,  Seeds  will  be  found  in  our  New  Seed  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Address 

R.   H.  ALLEN   &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

OPIUM  POPPY. 

(Papaver  somwferum.') 
We  have  a  small  quantity  of  tins  seed,  which  we  offer  at 
SO  cents  per  ounce,  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

R.   H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376 

139  &    191  Water  St., New  York. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR. 

Cheap,  yet  efficient.  See  cut  and  description  on  page  127, 
April  No.  Sent,  carefully  packed,  by  express,  on  receipt  of 
price,  §1.50  per  dozen. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


CARD. 


Mid   York,  April  1th,  1S70. 

Messes.  Oeange  Jttod  &  Co.— Gentlemen-  :— "When  we 
inserted  our  advertisement  in  your  April  number,  agreeing 
to  refund  the  price  of  our  catalogue  to  any  purchaser,  we 
did  not  suppose  that  any  one  would  send  us  a  dollar  for  the 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  an  order  for  a  dollar's  worth 
of  goods,  expecting  the  latter  free,  but  we  did  not  "  calcu- 
late "  closely  enough.  "We  have  lately  received  a  great  many 
such  orders,  and  though  we  have  in  every  case  sent  not  only 
the  catalogue,  but  the  goods  also,  we  beg  you  will  notify 
your  readers  that  we  hereafter  will  send  it  (with  a  full  price 
list,  containing  16  pages  of  closely  printed  prices)  post-paid, 
for  the  above  price,  but  will  not  refund  the  money  on  any 
order  less  than  §5. 

Tour  readers  will  find  a  full  and  reliable  description  of  the 
boot  on  page  127  of  the  last  number. 
Very  truly  Tours, 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

WOODEN  BIED  HOUSES 

at  50  cents  for  the  single  house, 
(like  the  cut,)  and  75  cents  for  the 
double  house.  The  single  house  is 
about  S  inches  long  by  6'inches 
wide  and  high. 

Thev  are  cheap,  yet  attractive 
ornaments  to  a  country  home, 
and  very  desirable  articles  of  sale 
for  country  merchants,  to  whom 
we  offer  large  discounts. 

K.  B.— English  Sparrows  $5  per 
pair,  sent  by  Express  safely,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

R.    H.  ALLEN!  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

LAWN  MOWER. 

(Pages  51  and  52  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
The  two  smaller  sizes  at  $25  and  $35,  and  the  larger  ma- 
chines up  to  $310.    This  is  the  well  known  Swift's  patent. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.  O-  Box  376,  New  York, 

COULTER  HARROW. 

(See  page  30  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
of  Shares'  patent,— the  best  pulve?'izing  harroto  ;  made  with 
chilled  cast-iron  teeth,  at  $1S,  or  with  steel  teeth,  at  §35. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  So  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


EED  AND  GRA1X  DRILLS. 


BROADCAST  SEED  &  GRAIN  SOWERS. 
PLASTER  A1H)  PEETILIZER  SOWEKS. 

The  Seymour  Combined  Drills  are  made  of  two  sizes— 
with  9  teeth,  sowing  a  breadth  of  6  feet,  (weighing  550 
pounds,)  and  witli  11  teeth,  sowing  a  breadth  of  7  feet  4 
inches,  and  weighing  700  pounds. 

No.  1.  Nine  Teeth $  90.00 

No.  2.  "  with  Grass  Seeder 100.00 

No.  3.  "  "     Fertilizer  Attachment 115.00 

No.  4.  "  "  "  "      and  Seeder. 125.00 

No.  5.  Eleven  Teeth. ; 100.00 

No.  6.  "  with  Grass  Seeder 110.00 

The  Seymour  Plaster  or  Fertilizer  Sowek  weighs  350 
pounds,  sowing  a  breadth  of  8  feet.  Price  §60;  with  Grass 
Seed  Attachment,  $10  extra. 

Seymour's  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  is  designed  princl- 

fally  for  broadcasting  seeds,  though  used  also  for  fertilizers. 
C  weighs  325  pounds,  and  sows  a  width  of  Sy:  feet.  Price 
$75.  " 

The  above  are  all  oi  the  improved  patters  of  Messrs.  P.  & 
C.  H.  Seymour,  oi  East  Blooinfield,  N.  T.— now  Messrs. 
Wilson  &  Murphy— and  the  prices  are  for  machines  deliver- 
ed on  board  of  cars  at  that  place,  all  freights  from  that  sta- 
tion to  destination  being  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

Special  Circulars,  with  full  details,  will  be  sent  to  all  ap- 
plicants, on  receipt  of  stamp.    Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  N.  Y.  City. 

189  and  191  Water  Streets. 
General  Agents  for  the  United  States,  and  Sole  Agents 
for  the  Southern  States. 


ji.l>erfect  2>i'°tection  to  the 
SHEEP, 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  EDWIN  LTOt?,  Bntler.Pa. 
Or  to        It.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Specimen  to  K.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  376, 
New  Tork,  Sole  Agents.    Price,  S5.     Discount  to  Trade. 

FERTILIZERS. 

A  1  Peruvian  Guano,  per  2,000  pounds,  $90,  subject  to 
change.  E.  F.  Coc's  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  per  2,000 
pounds,  $56.    Pure  Ground  Bone,  per  2,000  pounds,  $3S. 

Any  other  variety  of  Fertilizers  furnished  to  order,  but 
we  guarantee  the  above,  and  will  promptly  ship  a  reliable 
article  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


189  and  191  Water  Street,  New  York. 


DRAIN  TILE. 


TVe  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Drain  Pipe  and 
Drain  Tile,  thoroughly  made,  and  uniformly  hard  burn- 
ed.   Adapted  to  the  following  uses: 

Sewerage  of  houses,  stables,  manufactories,  etc. 

Thorough  Undkrdraining  of  Land.  Conveying  of 
water  from  springs,  for  use  in  Farm  Houses,  Fish  Ponds, 
Fountains,  Cheese-Factories,  etc.,   etc. 

DRAIN"  TILE  MACHINES  furnished  to  order.  Send  for 
Circulars  to  C.  W.  BOYNTON  «!fc  CO., 

Wooilbriclge,  JV.  J. 

Brick  and  Tile  Drain. 

The  Hotchkiss  &  Buss  Machine  will  make  20,000  Brick  per 
dav  so  hard  that  thev  can  be  hacked  at  once  8  and  10  courses 
high.  Is  so  simple  that  it  will  not  get  out  of  order.  As  a 
tile  machine,  stands  unrivaled  in  the  market.  The  demand 
for  Brick  and  Tile  being  constant,  makes  it  a  very  reliable 
business  in  any  section.  First  Premium  at  State  Fair  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  Also,  at  Fair  American  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  1S69.  Machines,  State  and  County  rights 
for  sale.    For  Circulars,  &c,  address 

THOMAS   L.   CORNELL,  Derby,   Conn. 

Drain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe, 

for  land  draining  and  sewer  purposes.    All  usual  sizes  man- 
ufactured  and  for   sale   by  the     CROSSMAiV    CLAY 
AND     MAPftTFACTURIlVG    CO.,    Woodbridgc. 
13  Whitehall,  St.,  STew  Tork. 

Holbrook's  Swivel  Plows 

Leave  no  "dead  furrows"  "nor  ridges,"  turn  furrow- 
slices  flat  on  level  land,  lav  the  fields  down  level  and  smooth 
for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder,  etc.,  work  equally 
well  on  side-hill,  save  considerable  time,  pulverize  thor- 
oughly, will  not  clog,  and  equalize  the  work  of  team.  All 
sizes,  frr.m  a  Garden  Plow  one  horse,  to  a  Plow  for  four 
cattle.    Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBKOOK  &  CO.,   Boston.  Mass. 

AGENTS  LOOK!— S12  a  day  made   selling-  our 
Scissors  Sharpexers.    Sample  25  cents.     Circulars 
free.         SOUTffWICK  &  HASTINGS,  "Worcester,  Mass. 


H.  KILLAM    &   CO., 

CliestBiiit   St.,    I\'ew    Haven,    Conn. 


We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landans,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phartons. 
"Which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura- 
bility to  any  built  in  this  country- 
Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF,  028  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  New  Tork  City. 

CRAWFORD'S     GARDEN 
Cultivator. 

Hand  machine  for  all  kinds 
of     Garden      Cultivation. — 
Warranted  to  do  the  work  of 
4  men.    Send  for  Circulars. 
BLTMTER,  NORTON  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
BLT3TTEE,  Day  &  Co., 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

BLY3TYEB,    FEAKING   &    CO., 

Chicago.  111. 

CELEBRATED  MQHAWK  VALLEY  STEEL 
CLIPPER  PLOW.  NISHWITZ'S  PULVERIZING 
HARROW,  SHARKS'  COULTER  HARROW,  HARRING- 
TON'S COMBINED  SEED  SOWER  and  CULTIVATOR, 
COMSTOCK'S  COMBINED  REED  SOWER  and  WEEDER, 
CAHOON'S  BROADCAST  HAND  SEED  SOWER.  BONE 
MEAL  for  feeding  cattle  and  poultry. 
Send  for  1S70  Agricultural  Almanac. 

GRIFFING  &  CO., 

58  &  GO  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 

See  H.  E.  HOAKD.MAN'S  advertisement  of  Green-house 
Plants  and  Marshall  Neil  Rose,  on  another  page. 


^A^iM^isat 


*'  Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due' 


^WARDED  ONE  MACHINE. 


Harder* s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,  1866, 

•for  "  Stole  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  IS  rods  less 
than  la  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work 
manship  and  material  in  every  place ,  nothing  slighted^ 
excellent  work,  dec."  as  shown  bv  official  Keport  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning;  Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  ami  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar 
ket.  Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Eeport  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.    Address 

K.  &  M.  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co..  N.  T 

"pEIVCE  ANI>  VINEYARD  WIRE. 

EAGLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

JIANTTTACTL'EEES  OF 

Annealed  &  Galvanized  Iron  Wire 

AND 

F3ETVCE    STAPLES. 

OFFICE    AND    WAREHOUSE, 
81  John  St.,  I\"ew    York. 

C3"~  Send  for  Circulars. 

Inna     CHILDRENS'  CARRIAGES,    from 
)\J\r\9        $4  to  $35,  by  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS, 

478  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
Carriages  made  to  order  and  repaired. 
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BUY     THE     BEST 


(jGKEEfc 


^"J^WADRWICEJWTTM11 


STTLES,  SIZES,  and    PRICES,  to  Suit  All 

Classes  of  Farmers. 

Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

WHAT   EVERY   FARMER    WANTS. 


EOGERS'  ORIGINAL  HARPOON 

lorse   Hay  Fork, 

IMPROVED. 

Greatest  Record  in  i  lie  History 
of  Agricultural  Implements. 

Thirteen  [13]  First  Premiums 
during  the  Fall  of  1869,  at  Nine 

different  State  Fairs,  were  awarded  our 
unloading  apparatus.  NINE  upon. 
Rogers'  Original  Harpoon  Horse  Hay 
Fork,  Improved,  and  Four  upon  Nel- 
Us'  Stacker,  in  addition,  by  Executive 
Committees.  Medals,  Diplomas  and 
Honorable  Mentions.  Successful  at  every 
Trial  and  Exhibition  by  actual  test  in 
competition  with  the  leading  articles  of 
their  class,  which  must  be  conclusive 
that  our  goods  possess  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit  to  command  honors  of  this  na- 
ture. These  facts,  together  with  the  en- 
dorsements of  the  most  scientific  Farm- 
era  and  Hay  Dealers  of  the  Country, 
also  practical  illustrations  for  depositing 
hav  in  mow  or  on  stack,  are  fully  set 
forth  in  our  Pamphlets,  iurnished  free 
upon  application  to 
ROGERS  &  NEIXIS,  Proprietors, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

The  reputation  of  the  NOVELTY 
JOB  PRINTING  PRESS  is  thor- 
oughly established,  as  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
press/with  which  to  k'  do  your  own 
printing,"  and  as  being  second  to 
)  none  for  the  use  of  General  Job 
Printers.  Many  printers  are  using 
them,  and  find  them  most  admira- 
ably  adapted  for  job  work.  Many 
J  young  men  have  bought  them, 
and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for 
the  house  which  emplovs  themL  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Thabeks  and  Ma2.tfactuuer8  are  finding 
them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals  of  Schools  are 
finding  them  very  useful  assistants;  and  boys  are  finding 
them  a  never-failing  source  of  instruction,  pleasure,  and 
profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen,  with  one  of  these  presses  and 
a  few  dollars' worth  of  material,  arc  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  all  the  priuting  for  their  lather's  business,  and  will  be 
therebv  gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  S33,  850.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustrated  cir- 
cular, with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
specimens  of  plain  and  color  printing  done  on  the  press, 
and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cuts,  etc.,  to  BE1V.T.  O. 
"WOODS,  Manufacturer, 351  Federal  St.,  Boston-,  Mass., 
dealer  in  cverv  description  ol  printmg  materials;  or  to  the 
following  Agents:— C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place, 
New  York;  KELLY,  HOWELL  &  LUDWIG,  917  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  OS  West  Van  Bureu 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Fire    Extinguisher,    Plant    Syringe, 
Window  Washer  and  Garden  Engine  for  $5. 


HE  CLIPPER  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS. 


Simple,  cheap,  ami  efficient  for  all  the: 
lo  throw  u  jet,  mist  or  spray,  flue  or  coi 
Instantaneously.  For  watering  hot-be 
seedlings  or  applying  liquids  to  destr 
vines,  Erult  tree-,  garden  or  field  crop 


c*  use?.  It  graduates 
,rse,  wide  or  narrow, 
Is,  tender  plants  and 
-iv  insects  on  plants, 
(  has  no  equal.  Send 


for  circular  to  N.E.  POUT  ABLE  PUMP  CO.,  Darnels  Ma&S. 


$100  to  $250 


per    Month    guaranteed. 
Sure  pint.    Salaries  paid 
ekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
White  Wire  Ulothes  Lines.  Call  at,  or  write  tor  particulars  to 
tUeGIrard  Wire  Mills,  261  North  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  great  field  trials  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  at  Xenia,  Ohio, 
in  the  summer  of  1S69,  where  the  Clipper  met  some  forty 
competitors,  including  all  the  leading  machines  built,  and 
was  awarded  the  First  Premiums  and  Gold  Medal— prove 
that  the  proprietors  have  been  able  to  sustain,  in  the  field, 
their  claims  of  superiority  for  the  Clipper  Machine  over 
all  others. 

Its  EXTRAORDINARY  LIGHTNESS  of  draft  takes  one- 
third  of  the  laboT  off  the  team.  The  adjustabilitv  of  the 
finger-bar  to  cut  high  or  low,  without  stopping  the  "team,  is 
worth  §25  on  any  machine.  It  is  the  only  Mower  that  has 
the  true  center  draft,  in  accordance  with  correct  mechan- 
ical principles.  In  short,  it  is  the  lightest,  the  most  dura- 
ble, the  least  complicated,  the  most  perfectly  constructed, 
the  most  svmmetrieal  in  design  of  any  implement  of  its  class. 
Farmers,  the  Clipper  is  the  Horses'  Friend,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
Investigate,  sec  or  write  to  some  one  who  has  used  the  Clip- 
per. See  the  machine  yourself  before  you  buv  any  other. 
THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  6173.  154  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

JOHNSTON'S  PATENT 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER. 

CHAMPION 

OF  THE 

S  -S7ST  EEPSTAKES 

PRIZE. 

The  most  competent  and  practical  Self-Raking  Reaper 
before  the  American  public  is  that  of  the  "JOHNSTON 
PATENT;"  infact.it  is  the  only  "  ORIGINAL  DEVICE" 
that  is  of  practical  worth  for  REELING  and  RAKING  grain. 
It  is  the  only  Reaper  that  will  save  the  entire  crop  when 
badly  tangled  and  lodged. 

There  is  no  grain  that  grows  or  becomes  so  tangled  and 
lodged  that  this  Reaper  icill  not  cut,  clean,  and  deliver  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  (By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
straightens  the  straw  or  lays  it  as  compact  as  when  stand- 
ing); otherwise  ice  mean  all  ice  say.  Its  draft  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Light  4-ft.  Cut  Mower ;  we  make  them  to 
cut  a  5  or  0  feet  swath;  15  acres  is  an  ordinary  day's  work. 
A  G  feet  cut  was  used  the  past  summer  by  a  man  and  an  or- 
dinary span  of  horses,  and  cut  21  acres  between  sunrise  and 
sunset ;  it  is  simple  in  its  construction,  so  much  so  that  any 
boy  or  ordinary  field  hand  can  work  it  to  its  full  capacity, 
or  it  can  be  worked  automatically,  as  preferred.  Wc  manu- 
facture for  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  New  York  State  cast  of  the  Genesee  River,  except 
the  Counties  on  the  Hudson  River ;  and  arc  prepared  to 
furnish  Machines  to  the  farmer  or  the  trade.  For  other  par- 
ticulars send  for  Circulars  in  pamphlet  form. 

Address  C.  C  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


yrGAR   CAOTE   AM»    SORGHIM 

k5  3IIL.LS,   Evaporators  and   Hoiso-Powrrs, 

emboilvingall  the  recent  improvements  and  taking  ihe  lead 
Of  every  kind  In  market.  Manufactured  by  GEO.  L.SQCIER 
&  BRO„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Either  Sugar  or  Sorgho  Manuals  for  1S70  sentfrce. 

NOYES'  PATENT  HAND  WEEDER. 


Now  in  general  use  by  Petki:  Hendereson.  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  of  New  Jersey.  For  sale  at  all  the  Seed 
Stores.    Price  50c  each.    Address 

ALBERT  NOYES,  or  N.  D.  BEACROFT.  Bangor,  Me. 


BICKFOED    k   HUFFMAN'S 


Farmers'  Favorite. 

MONARCH   of  the    SEED-TIME. 

Simple,  durable,  complete  in  every  detail  for  work  or 
management.  Warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in  the 
distribution  of  Oats,  Peas,  Corn,  Beans,  Barley,  "Wheat,  and 
Eye,  or  any  other  Field  Grains. 

The  best  made,  best  working,  and  Lightest  Draught  Grain 
Drill  in  the  world. 

Agcuts  desired  in  every  locality.  For  Drills,  Circulars  of 
description,  or  Agencies,  address 

S.  N.  GALLUP,  Gen.  Ageni,  Macedon,  N.  A".,  or 
W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  Gen.  Southern  Agent, 

59^  South  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ALL   WHO  USE 

Phosphates,  Guano,  or  other  Fertilizers,  for  Potatoes,  Corn. 
Cotton,  Peas,  Beans,  &c,  &c,  will  save  money,  and  avoid 
hard,  disagreeable  work,  by  using  the 

PLANET   DRILL. 

It  spreads  Fertilizers  evenly  in  the  row,  any  thickness, 
saving  first  cost  in  sowing  one  ton  of  Guano,  by  gaining 
time  and  avoiding  loss  from  winds  and  carelessness.  It  also 
sows  every  kind  of  Garden  and  Truck,  and  most  Tree  Seeds. 
We  challenge  comparison.  Light,  durable ;  don't  get  out  of 
order  or  choke.  "Work  with  Koz.  of  seed.  No.l,  5  lb^.  seed. 
$12.00;  No.  2,  12  qts.  seed  or  Fertilizer,  §20;  No.  3.  )£  bushel 
seed,  or  Fertilizers,  sowing  in  the  furrow  only,  S20. 

Discount  to  the  Trade. — Agents  wanted. 

Manufactured  by  S.  L,.  AI*L,E^"  &  CO., 

119  South.  4th.  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARM  CARTS  AND  WAGONS 


always  on  baud  and  made  to  order  by 

.TOH1V  L..  K1PP, 
163  Eldrldgc  St.,  New  York. 

Ilolbrook's  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  nuautit'/.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion.  Parsnip,  Turnips, 
Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum,  Broom-Corn,  Peas.  Beans,  etc.  It 
is  very  simple,  compact,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shorce 
the  seed  <is  it  drops  to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure,  ridges 
the  earth  over  the  seed,  and  marks  the  rows  straight  any 
width  desired.  All  springs,  slides,  reeds,  and  brushes  dis- 
pensed with.    Price  $12.00. 

A  Hand  Cultivator. 

An  Improved  implement  to  weed  between  the  rows  and 
mellow  the  soil.  It  expands  from  s  to  11  inches  in  width,  is 
simple  and' eulcient.    Price  $i».(M.    Manufactured  and  sold 

by  F.  F.  HOLP.KOOK  &  CO..   Boston.  Mass. 

'C^-Scnt  on  receipt  of  price  by  P.O.  money  order  or 
otherwise. 

HOLBROOK'S    PREMIUM 
HORSE  HOE, 

FOR    THE  Cl'T.TIVATIOiV  OF 

Corn.  Potatoes,  and  the  virions  Kinds  of  Hoot  Crops.  Is 
extensively  used.    Price  812.00. 

[t  cannot  be  clocfred  or  choked  with  weeds, -witch  grass, 
stubb'e,  so. Is.  or  manure,  running  free  and  clear  in  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  Is  the  most  valuable  implement  ever  invented 
tor  destroying  witch  prass. 

The  rear  plows  can  be  expanded  from  la  to  on  inches  m 
width-  they  are  also  reversible,  so  thai  the  sod  may  he 
tamed  towards  or  from  the  row  at  pleasure,  the  wheel 
ganging  the  depth  from  8  to  7  inches. 

\~pafr  of  extra  large  rear  plows,  made  lor  lulling  np, 
fl'.so.  An  extra  large  middle  plow  to  farrow,  nnd  use 
among  potatoes,  $1.50.  ,.  „ 

li  Isa  complete  pulverizer  ol  the  soil,  and  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  crossing  plow,  or  to  the  harrow,  m  mellowing 
the  surface  of  plowed  land  preparatory  to  putting  in  the 
crop  anil  for  oov.  riirl  manure  near  Iho  surface  without 
disturbing  the  Inverted  sod  or  other  vcgcl  atlon  prci  lously 
burled  by  the  plow. 

;  r  A  former  cannot  afford  to  do  without  one. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  _     .        .. 

F.  F.  IIOLH1SOOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AQUARIA   CEMENT 


lazing  Graperies  and 
e  past  Ten  Years  with 


The  best  article  discovered    for  Gli 

Green-houses  ha  vine  been  used  tor  the  pa  -  - 

Krcal  Vice. -ss'.  w-lil.-h  those  will  testify  to  that  have  Houses 

Glazed  with  it.    Manufactured  only _by  „„._» 

E.  D.  DAVIS,  Xo.  53  Fulton  St.,  .New  1  orK. 
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»  GET  THE  BEST." 


For  the  Season  of  1870,  with  our  recent  important  Improve- 
ments, is  now  ready  for  the  Market. 


It  is  not 


new  thing,  as 

THOUSAND 

are  in  actual  and  successful  o^peration. 

Now  sold  by  nil  dealers  in  really  first-class  Agricultural 
Implements. 

For  Churns,  Agencies,  or  Descriptive  Circulars,  send  to 
the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

PORTER  BLMCHARD'S  SONS, 

Concord,  N.  H. 

COOPER'S   STEAM    ENGINE  WORKS. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  our  Machinery, 
we  are  adding  8*0,000  worth  of  new  and  improved  Tools 
and  Buildings  to  our  present  large  Factories,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  following  articles,  after  the  best  designs, 
on  terras  which  will  be  found  to  be  specially  advantageous : 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  MILLS,  FACTORIES,  SHOPS,  FTJF.NACES,  MINING, 
&c,  of  every  required  size,  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  With  SINGLE  SLIDE  VALVE,  Cutting  off  at  two- 
thirds  of  titi-ole  by  lap. 

2.  With  CUT-OFF  VALVE,  arranged  so  as  to  close  at 
any  part  of  Stroke  and  adjustable  by  hand-lever  while 
engine  is  in  motion. 

8.  "With  BABCOCK,  &  WILCOX  PATENT  Variable 
Cut-off,  automatically  adjusted  by  Governor. 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Of  S,  10,  15,  20  and  25  Horse  Power,  combining  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  Slide  Valve  Engine.  This  is  the  only 
portable  Engine  and  Boiler  that  has  a  Combined  Heater  and 
Lime  Catcher. 

Babcock  &  WilcoxSPatent 
Non-Ex2ylosive  Tubuloits  Steam  Boilers. 

Grist  Mill  Machinery  and  Mills 
Of  any  required  size,  with  correct  working  drawings. 

@tL,5003WIIjI*  PURCHASE 
A  FIEST-CLASS  COMPLETED  TWO  RUN   GRIST-MILL, 
with  erecting  plans,  &c,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
and  to  be  unsurpassed. 

CIRCULAR  SAW-MILLS 
improved  in  construction  and  combining  all  modern  im- 
provements. 

BS~  MACHINERY  DELIVERED  at  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  or  New  Orleans. 
US'"  Full  particulars  and  circulars  on  application.  Address 
in  full,  JOHN    COOPER    &    CO., 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Buy  the  NOVELTY  WRINGER,  or  at  least  take 
it  on  trial  with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  Best.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO., 
Gen.  Ac'ts,  17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Per  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Alexis  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  frke. 
Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me., 
or  ltG  Broadway,  New-York. 


vs-\«\ 


/C^nT:  ^fvvue  aS\    MONEY 
VJ^^^^isil*'      MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key  Cheek  Outfit.    Circulars  Free 
STAFFORD  MF'G  CO.,  6Q Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


«rATER-PROOF  BUILDING  PAPER  (no  tar) 
"      for  inside  and  out.    C.  J.  FAY,. Camden,  N.  J. 


^iHEEP    SHEARS,    with    THUMB-PIECE, 

^  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY    SEYMOUR     &     CO., 

52  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Two  first  Premiums  awarded  at  American  Institute  Fair, 

October,  1S67  and  1S69. 


'  Valuable  and  Well-made  Implements." 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Pres't. 


Twelve  First  Premiums  at  twelve  different  State  Fairs, 
Oct.  and  Nov.,  1S68.  Highest  recommendations  from  Hon. 
H.  S.  Randall,  Pres't  Wool  Growers*  Association  and 
Author  of  the  Practical  Shepherd. 

B3P~Every  pair  warranted.    Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 

89.35,  S3.50,  S3.50,  S3. 75. 

4>£ln.,  5  in.,  5X  in.,  6  in. 

Leugth  of  Elede— Thumb-piece. 
SHEEP  TOE  SHEARS,  $2  per  pair. 

Send  Post-office  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  Draft,  if 
possihle. 


FARM  &  GARDE 


Nishwitz's  Pulverizing  Harrow  is  indispensa- 
ble to  every  thrifty  farmer.  Price,  with  seat,  $30.  Warrant- 
ed to  please  or  money  refunded. 

Garden  and  Field.  Rollers,  all  sizes.  Prices  from 
§8  to  $S0. 

Excelsior  Cultivator  and  Hilling  Plow.  Price 
combined,  $16. 

Steel  Horse  Hoe,  $13.  Reversible  Steel  Tcetli 
Cultivator,  $9, 

Lawn  Mowers,  all  the  best  styles.  Prices  §23  and 
upwards.     Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

J.    R.    DECATUR    <fc    CO., 
197  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Rustic  Flower  Stand  No.  3. 

3  ft.  2  in.  high  and  18  inches  diameter.    Manufactured  by  the 
MILLER    IRON    CO., 

Providence,  R.  I.  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work 
for  Gardens,  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Dealers  ! 

Purchase  Unadulterated   Fertilizers. 
PURE   GROU1SD   BONE, 

No.  1  PERUVIAN    GUANO, 
PISH   GUANO, 
DOUBLE    REPINED    POUDRETTE, 
at  YTholesalc  and  Iletnil. 

GRIPPING    &    CO., 
58  &  60  Cortlandt  St..  New  Torlc. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  wish  to  p;et  energetic  agents  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  we  are  not  now  represent- 
ed, to  sell 

The  most  simple  and   durable  double 
thread  Sewing  Machine  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public. 

This  Macliine  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnished 

At  a  price  within  the  reneii  of  all. 

Licensed  by  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Grover  &  Baker,  and 
Singer  &  Co.  We  will  give  parties  with  sufficient  capital  the 
exclusive  agency  of  an  entire  State.  To  persons  seeking  a 
profitable  business,  we  offer  unparalleled  inducements.  The 
attention  of  Sewing  Macliine  Agents  is  especially  solicited. 

For  terms  address,  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE 
CO.,  334  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

See  H.  E.  BOARDMAN'S  advertisement,  of  Green-house 
Plants  and  Marshall  Neil  Rose,  on  another  page. 


IERFECT   SAFETY  in  burning   Kerosene  .Oil. 
THE  SILVER  LIGHT 


RING. 


SHADE. 


Gives  an  intense  silvery  light,  is  the  only  Burner  that  pro- 
duces a  flame  free  from  odor  and  smoke;  being  a  round 
flame  with  double  draught.it  forms  perfect  combustion,  it 
has  a  safety  tube,  insuring  safety  against  mixed  oils.  The 
chimneys  are  imported,  made  of  best  annealed  gl&ss  and 
warranted  lire-proof.  Can  be  applied  to  anv  lamps  in  use. 
None  genuine  unless  they  have  a  hinge  for  filling. 

Price  of  No.  1  Burner,  Porcelain  Shade,  Holder  and  2 
Chimneys,  $1.50. 

Price  of  No.  2  Burner,  Porcelain  Shade,  Holder  and  2 
Chimneys,  $2.00. 

By  enclosing  the  above  price,  and  25  cents  additional  for 
expressage,  we  will  send  either  size,  or  both,  to  the  nearest 
Express  Station. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  5G  Maiden  Lane,  New  Torlc. 


THE   BEST 
Family  Sewing    Machine. 

"  The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
"  on  exhibition.    It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 
"THIS  IS  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  CLASS 
"KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES." 

Report  of  Judges,  American  Institute  Fair,  Xew  York. 


PRINCIPAL    AMERICAN    AGENCIES  : 
New  York—  505  Broadway  ; 
Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street; 
Boston— 14-1  Washington  Street;  ; 
Brooklyn— 431  Fulton  Street; 
Charleston— 383  King  Street ; 
Chicago — 43  Madison  Street; 
Cincinnati— 30  West  Fonrtli  Street 
Cleveland— 13  Public  Square; 
Detroit — 158  Jefferson  Avenue; 
Galveston— 234  P.  O.  Street; 
Hartford— 383  Main  Street ; 
Indianapolis— 37  N.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Louisville— 110  Fourth  Street ; 
Milwaukee— 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
Nashville— 33  North  Cherry  Street ; 
New  Orleans— 61  St.  Charles  Street; 
Philadelphia— 1123  Chestnut  Street ; 
San  Francisco— 111  Montgomery  Street; 
St.  Lonis— 612  North  Fourth  Street. 


B.    C. 


It  is  designed  for  you,  Farmers,  Laborers,  Mixers 
and  Mechanics.  Save  yourselves  Time  Trouble  and 
Vexation,  and  wear  BALLARD'S* 


CHAMPION     !SX3CO:E2. 


No  more  breakiug  of  shoe  strings ;  made  in  the  most  dur- 
able manner,  and  every  pair  warranted.  Farmers  ask  for 
them.  They  will  please  von.  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
BAY  STATE  SHOE  AND'LEATHER  CO.,  32  &  SI  Ycscy  St., 
New  York,    Address 

A.  BALLARD  &  SON",  P.  O.  Box  5000,  New  York. 


Motive   Power    for    NotfMsBg. 

Our  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storm -defying  Wind-mill  Is 
superior  for  pumping  water"  for  Railroads,  Country  Resi- 
dences, Hotels.  Farms.  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.    For  circulars  address 

"CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO." 
5  College  Place,  comer  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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FRUIT  BASKETS. 


Quart. 


Pint. 


J^PlNT. 


Get  the  very  Best.  In  nothing  does  this  injunction 
better  apply  than  in  the  selection  of  a  basket  for  marketing 
small  fruits.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  article  yet 
offered  for  this  purpose  conies  so  near  perfection  as  THE 
BEECHEii  VB\EEK  FRUIT  BASKET.  These 
baskets  are  not  only  cheap,  but  combine  greater  strength, 
beaut v,  durability,  and  capability  for  ventilation  than  any 
other  "known  style,  hence  for  use  and  convenience  are  by 
far  the  most  economical  made.  Full  measure  guaranteed.— 
no  ''short  quarts"  when  the  Beecher  Banket  is  used.  "We 
have  the  voluntary  testimony  of  many  of  the  largest  grow- 
ers and  commission  fruit-dealers  sustaining  our  claims  for 
these  baskets.  In  short,  they  are  the  basket,— try  them  and 
prove  the  correctness  of  above  statements.  Light,  neat, 
and  strong,  crates  of  various  sizes  to  accompany  baskets, 
on  hand,  and  made  to  order. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn. 


T 


HE  MELLISH  Fruit  Bask- 
_■■_  et,  for  berries,  peaches,  etc. 
/  Handsomest,  Chen  pest,  and  most 
durable  in  use.  Manufactured  by 
BAIRD,  ROPER  &CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Send  for  circulars  to  A.  D.  Hopping 
&  Wilson,  Gen.  Agts., 

218  &,  220  Washington  St., 
New  York, 
where  a  large  supply  is  on  hand. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Tlie  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter 

For  cutting  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn  Stalks.    Warranted  to 
please,  or  mo'ncv  refunded.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 
PKEKSK1LL  PLOW  "WORKS, 
PeefcsKill,  N.  T.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 

BUCKEYE  THRESHER  &  CLEANER 

FOR  4  or  G  HORSES.    THE  BEST,  most  COMPACT 
and  Cheapest.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BLYMTER,  KORTON  &  CO.,  116  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Victor  Cane  Mills,  Cook's  Evaporator,  Victor  Grain  Drill. 


Pure  Ground  Bone,  coarse  or  fine,  $S5  per  ion.  Pure  Bone 
Flour.  ?5.">  per  ton.  E.  Frank  Coe's  Ainnioniattd  Super- 
phosphate, §56  per  ton.  Gvpsum  or  Land  Plaster,  $1.60  per 
ISbl.  of  3S0  His.  Peruvian  Guano,  $85  for  2,000  lbs.  Any  of 
the  above  shipped  free  of  cartage  in  lots  of  one  or  more 
tons.  Address  J.  E.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Dealers  in  Seeds, 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 

E       FRANK     COE'S    AMMONIATED     BONE 
»    SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $50  per  ton. 
PISH    GUANO. 

Warranted  pure,  $35  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  COE, 

Williamsburg,  N.  T. 

MOLE  EXTERMINATOR,  it  is  also  an  excellent 
Fertilizer.    Price  $3  per  1U0  pounds.    Sold  by 

J.  W.  DOUGLASS, 
197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  STOCK 

Of  all  descriptions  imported  to  order. 

Monthly  shipments  of  Jersevs,  Soutlulowns,  etc.,  received 
from  Laurence  Parsons  Fowler.     Persons  desiring  to   re- 
ceive Circular  giving  lull  particulars,  will  please  address 
WILLIAM  H.  T.  HUGHES,  89  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
Sole  Agent  for  Laurence  Parsons  Fowler. 

ALDERNEY'S  (Jersey's)  for  sale.— Solid  colors, 
good  Bize,  line  milkers.    Address  G.  W.  FARLKE, 
•10  Wall  St.,  New  York,  or  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


ATRSHIRES— Bulls,    Cows,  and   Heifers,   with 
Herd-book  pedigrees,  thorough-lined  from  Prize  Stock, 
for  sale.    Address  E.  W.  SMITH, 

Box  90'2,  New  London,  Conn. 

DSTANTEB 

«»  A    THOROUGH-BRED    YEARLING 

DURHAM  HULL.    Address 

BOX  93,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

THE  BOAR  that 
took  the  First  Pre- 
mium at  theOhloState 
Fair(lS(i9),wasnu  Ohio 
Impr'd    Chester,   bred 
by  L.  B.   SILVER,  Sa- 
lem, O.      Send  stamp 
for  a  description  of  this 
famous  breed  of  swine, 
and  a  great  variety  of 
other     Thorough-bred 
^a^i*»*«S^  Animals  and  Fowls. 
Eg  a  ft  shipped  with  a 
new  method  of  packing.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

£>lTK12-irhiro  Chester  White  PiffS. 

-*■  — Sheep,  Poultry,  Rabbits,  &c,  bred  and  shipped   by 
J.  "W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
We  also  furnish  eggs  for  hatching.    Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular. 


Live-Stock  and  Agricultural 
Agency. 

D.  W.  HERSTINE,  Importer,  Breeder,  and  Shipper  of  all 
varieties  of  Domestic  Fowls,  and  Agent  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  live-stock  generally.  Including  Jersey,  Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire  aud  Devon  Cattle,  Chester  White  and  Berkshire 
Swine,  Southdown  and  Cotswokl  Sheep,  &c,  &c. 

Is  also  prepared  to  till  orders  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
for  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Field,  Gar- 
den, and  Flower  Seeds,  Nursery  Stock  of  all  descriptions. 
Fertilizers  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  Farm  and  Gar- 
den. Office,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  ''Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,"  South-West  corner  Ninth  and 
"Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  "West  Chester, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.    C^°  Send  for  Circular  and  Price.  List. 

Italian  Queen  Bees,  reared  from   imported  stock. 
Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.     For  prices,  &c, 
send  for  circular.    BALDWIN  BROS.,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 

Tlioroiag8fl-H>i*e«l    Poultry. 

Gold  Medals,  Paris  and  New  York,  with  upwards  of  GOO 
Prizes  during  the  last  i  years. 

JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick, Ireland, 
has  for  disposal  1st  class  Dark  Brahmas,  Buft*  Cochins,  Hou- 
dan,  Creve  Cceur,  La  Fleche  and  Spanish ;  Toulouse  Geese  ; 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks.— Eggs  from  same  (of  which 
those  sent  in  1§69  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  produced 
well)  at  $4  per  doz.  for  3  doz.,  with  ?8  treight  and  package 
to  New  York  on  each  order.  Goose  Eggs,  $5  per  doz.  Prices 
of  Birds  as  per  requirement.  Specimens  of  any  variety  not 
above  mentioned  can  be  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices  according  to  quality.  In  March  ad.  read  §  instead  of  s. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Dark  Brahmas  and  Btxff  Cochin's,  from  three  distinct 
importations  each,  all  as  good  as  the  best.    And  White 
Cocmxs,  from  those  which  took  the  1st  premium  at  the  late 
New  York  Exhibition,  price  $6  per  setting  (13).    Also,  Light 
Brahmas,  from  the  celebrated  Kensington  Stock,  price  S3. 
D.  W.  HERSTINE, 
South-west  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eggs  for  Matching. 

Light  Asiatic  Brahmas,  Imported  Stoelv,  pea-combed,  very 
fine.  Cocks  weigh  13  lbs.  Eggs. $2  per  doz ;  4  doz.  S6.  Houdans, 
Dark  Brahmas, Buff  Cochins,  Creve Cceurs,  all  imported  from 
Cooper,  extra,  $5  per  doz.  White  Leghorn,  Golden  Sebright 
Bantam,  rose  comb,  imported,  $3  per  doz.  Aylesbury, 
Rouen,  and  Toulouse  Ducks,  all  imported  stock,  eggs,  $5  per 
doz.  The  Toulouse  are  the  largest  and  best  layers.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,N.Y. 

Poultry  Appliances, 

Incubators.— The  only  successful  machine  offered  for 
sale  in  America. 

Artificial  Mothers,  with  and  without  artificial  heat. 
Feeding  and  Drinking  Fountains,  Stone  Nest  Eggs,  &c,  &c. 

PaiB°e  Bred  Poultry  and  Eggs, 

Creve  Coeurs,  Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Black  Span- 
ish.   Imported  stock. 
Address  with  stamp, 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

A  complete  snide  hi  purchasing  and  selecting  fowls  for 
breeding  or  exhibition.  Every  one  with  a  yard  of  choice 
fowls  should  own  it.    Price  SO  cts.  by  mail. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS,  (1st  Pre- 
mium N.  Y.  Exhibition,  Dec,  1S690  Eggs  $5  per  doz. 
Silver  Spangled  Hambnrgs,  $3.  Light  Brahmas,  from  1st 
Premium  Stock,  $4.  Fifty  cts.  extra  for  safety  package,  if 
desired,    Address  with  stamp, 

J.  CLARENCE  SIDELL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

lloudan  and  Gray  Dorking  Fowls. 

Eggs  from  the  above  for  sale.  Hondan,  very  fine  and  fullv 
up  to  standard,  $5  per  doz.  Gray  Dorking  (from  stock  of 
Jns.  C.  Cooper,  of  Limerick,  Ireland),  extra  large  and  hand- 
some, $8  per  doz.,  carefully  packed  and  delivered  to  Express 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  C.D.VALENTINE,  lord- 
ham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EGGS. 

Eggs  from   the  Sicilian,  the  wonderful  layer,  and  from 
choice  fowls  of  other  Foreign  Breeds,  at  lowest,  prices,  care- 
fully kept  and   packed,  by     K.  HARTSHORN  &  SONS, 
is  Blackatone  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

FOWLS.— A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  HAS  AN 
overstock  of  first-class  Fowls,  raised  from  the  best  im- 
ported blood  and  premium,  birds,  will  sell  the  same.  Also, 
eggs  for  sale.  Address  Box  No.  13,  Greenville,  Post-ottice, 
New  Jersey. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS  for  sale,  from  fine  large 
stock.    "Warranted  pure.   Address 

C.  B.  ELBEN,  Lock  Box  003,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SPIRIT  MYSTERIES.  —  Marvelous 
yj  Feats  of  the  Davenport  Brothers,  &c,  fully  exposed 
and  explained  in  Hanky's  Journal,  of  any  news-dealer,  or 
sent  Six  Months  on  Trial  to  any  new  subscriber,  for  only  '£5 
cts.    $100  Cash  will  be  given  for  Original  Puzzles, 

Jesse  Haney  &  Co.,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
The  Art  of  Training  Animals,  a  complete  gnide 
to  breaking,  taming  and  training  nil  animals.  Including  the 
wonderful  feats  of  all  "trick"  animals.  ",'10  paces,  GO  illus- 
trations, 50  cts.  Watchmaker  and  Jewelers  Manual,  25. 
Soapmakcr's  Manual,  85.  Horseshoer's  Manual,  25.  Guide 
to  Authorship,  50.  Self-Cure  oi"  Stammering,  25.  Home 
Recreations.  35.  1.000  Monev  Making  Secrets,  85.  Roam's 
and  Rogueries  of  N.  Y.,  2.".  Phonographic  Hand-book,  25. 
Ventriloquism,  15.    Painter's  Manual,  50. 
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TH0S.  F.  PLUNKETT, 

President. 
JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BEIVJ.  CHICKERIIVG, 

See'v  and  Treas'r, 

JACOB  L.  GREENE, 

Ass't  Secretary. 


^Failure  to  Pay  Premium  does  not  Forfeit, 
the  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die. 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  tlie  Full 
Amount  of  the  Policy  will  he  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Esasiples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature: 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
81,000,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 

MAXIMILXIAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  $1,000,  died  Nine  Months  after  his 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL.  IV.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre- 
mium was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
§1,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This     feature    is    absolutely    Secured    to    the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Lawof  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN- 
TEEING   EVERY  DAY'S    IN- 
SURANCE   PAID    FOR. 


PURELY    MUTUAL, 

All  tlie  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  among' Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments;  careful  se- 
lection of  lives  ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements  ;  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD   AGENTS   WAMTED. 

For  Information,  applv  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing General  Agents: 
F.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  GAMT7ELL, 

95  1-3  Washington  St.,  llos'ton. 
J.  IT.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.  n.  GRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  349  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
MoAVOT  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 
HINE  &  HILLMAX,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GREENE  &  TILFORD,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
E.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  F.  FEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  R,  I. 

MISSOURI  LANDS    FOR    SALE, 

On  2  or  10  Years*  Credit. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Union. 

North  Missouri  contains  about  IG.000,000  acres  as  desirable 
as  anv  In  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Through  ibis  Garden  of 
Missouri  the  Hannibal  -.v.  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and 
nil  Its  lands  lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The 
climate,  so  temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  s>il  so 
capable  of  producing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  Invite 
emigrants  to  settle  on  our  Prairies.  Circulars,  giving  lull 
and  valuable  particulars  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to 
go  themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  their  friend-  to  go 
also. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  all  our  Rail- 
road lands  is  sold  at  thirty  "cents. 

Address  LAND  COMMISSIONER, 
Hannibal  <fc  St.  Joseph  K.  K.  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo._ 

George  W.  Ingram  &  Co., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 
Mlddletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware. 

Offer  for  sale  some  valuable  farms  lying  in  ail  the  Count  tea 
of  the  Peninsula.  Comprising  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
adapted  to  both  Cereals  and  all  varieties  of  Vines.  Fruits 
and  Flowers.    No  charge  made  for  showing  properties. 

Correspondence  bv  mail    solicited,  and   Catalogues   sent 
free.       Address  GEO.  W.  INGRAM  &  CO.. 
Mjddletown,  New  Castle  Co..  Delaware. 

TAT  CM   &  DAVENPORT, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants.  Nos.  1.  '2.  and  i  Pel.  Ave. 
Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Consignments  receive  prompt 
attention.  Correspondence  invited,  and  all  questions  con- 
cerning prices,  &c,  cheerfully  answered.  Marking  plates 
furnished  free. 
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ESTABLISHED      1861. 
THE 


TEA  COMPANY 


Receive  their  Teas  bj-  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

-A.T      CARGO      PRICES. 


TEAS. 


IVe  are  now  receiving  several  Cargoes  of  the  finest  quality 
of 

EARLIEST    PICKINGS 

of  the 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 

ever  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  (some  just  arrived, 
and  others  on  the  way).  They  have  been  selected  from  the 
growth  of  the  best  Tea  Districts,  and  are  very  fresh  and  of 
the  choicest  flavor,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.   We  are 

NOW  FILLING  OUR  CLUB  ORDERS 

■with  the  New  Crop  Teas. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
the  stock,  which  are  recommended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com- 
pany sell  them  in  New  Tork,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE   LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  hest  $1  9  ». 

MIXED    (Green  and  Black),  70c.  80c,  90c,  best  $1  per  B>. 

ENGLISH    I'.KEAKFAST   (Black),  B0c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

$l."20  per  pound. 
IMPK11IAL  (Green).  S0c,  90c,  $1.  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  ill'SON  (Green),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.35  per 

pound. 
UNCOLOUED  JAPAN,  90c,  $l,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDEU,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

G0FFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GROUND  DASLY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c,  25c,  30c,  35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of -Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Umrround), 
3l)c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  35c,  30c, 
38c,,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

CSySJIB    ORDER. 

Bf.aidwood,  "Will  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  14th,  1SG9. 
To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen;—  Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather 
attending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you 
regularly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many 
indeed  have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members, 
that  I  should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— 
for,  as  some  declared,  they  bad  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what 
the  price  paid,  siucc  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you 
the  following: 

2  English  Breakfast..  John  James at  1.20 2.40 

\)a  English  Breakfast.. Jas.  Reside at  1.20 1.80 

2  English  Breakfast.. John  Runcie at  1.20 2.40 

2  Uncolored  Japan. ..Wm.  Ross at  1.00 2.00 

1  Imperial  Wm.  Ross ."at  1.25 125 

1  To nng  Hyson Wm.  Ross at  1.25 1.25 

1  Oolong  Pat.  McGerrity at  1.00 1.00 

2  Imperial lolm    Larken at  1.25 2.50 

1  oolong Wm.  Duffie at  1.00. ...1.00 

4       Young  Hyson Tlios.  Conners at  1.25.  ...5.00 

G      English  Breakfast.. Robert  Barr at  1.20. ...7.20 

2  Uncolored  Japan John  James at  1.25 2.50 

3  English  Breakfast.  .Geo.  Simpson at  1.20. ...3.60 

2       Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.25.  ...2.50 

1       Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.25. ...1.25 

1      English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks .  .at  1.20. ...1.20 

Address  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  WillConntv,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants'  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery  ;  and 
oblige       Tours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  bad 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders, 


to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  or- 
ders we  will  forward  by  express,  "to  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  a  fiord.  We  send  no  compli- 
mentary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  tliev  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  'have  the  money  re- 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third,  (be- 
sides the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
*'  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  boy  its  or  imita- 
tions. We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of    "  The    Great  American    Tea  Companfr." 

Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less.) 

I  Great  American  Tea   Company,  ; 

!  Nos.  3 1    and  33  VESEY-ST.,     '    .  j 

■  Post-Oflice    Box,    5,643,    New  York  City.  '■ 


PORTABLE, 
STATIONARY, 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

Unequaled  by  any  in  combined  merits  of  capacity, 
durability,  simplicity,  and  economy. 

Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water- 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room; 
needs  no  brick-work  ;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops,  Founderies  or  Printing- 
9'ooms  ov  hi  Stock  Barns,  ior  grinding,  cutting  and  steam- 
ing food  for  stock. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

Tlie  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo- 
tive Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Com  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dtc. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to 

WOOD,  TAKER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HORSFOKD'S   SELF-RAISING   BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
oakjes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "raising"  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  "Horsford's 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON.  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  Tork. 

Tii©M®u&sa-isi£E;i>  pigs. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  WHITES. 

For  sale  singly  or  in  pairs  (not  nearly  related),  pigs 
reared  by  the  members  of  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.) 
Swine  Improvement  Association.  The  swine  reared  by 
members  of  this  Association  took  first  premiums  for  Boar, 
Breeding  Sow,  and  Litters  of  Bias,  at  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Fair,  at  Portland,  Me.,  1?G0,  and  also  at  Wor- 
cester County  Agricultural  Fairs  for  1S67,  1S68,  1869.  They 
likewise,  had  awarded  to  them  a  Siver  Medal  at  the  N.  H\ 
State  Agricultural  Fair.  1869.    Applv  to 

DR.  CALVIN  CUTTER-  Warren,  Mass., 

Agent  of  said  Association. 

INVALIDS'"  TEAVBE- 

ING  CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  §-10,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about.  Invalids'  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu- 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 
No.  90  William  Street, 
New  York. 

Snyder's  Carpet  Hooks 

'Are  the  best,  cheapest,  simplest,  most  convenient, 
durable,  and  Liabor-saviiig  Carpet  Fasten- 
er ever  invented;   enabling  you  to  put  down  or 
take  up  your  carpet  in  lO^miiiutes.    Try  them 
once  and  you  will  nse  no  other.    Cheaper  than 
tacks.    For  sale  everywhere.     Dealers  supplied. 
JOSEPH  SINTON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Gen'l  Agent. 
Just  the  thing  for  Canvassers,  Agents,  and  peddlers,  as 
people  will  have  them.    Sample  and  terms  for  stamp. 

AD.  PUTNxVM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•    Merchants.  No.  fi^  Pearl-st. New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."    22?"  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur- 
K  rent  and  Marking  Plate.  „iSFfl 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,   Railroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Far mer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS'  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 

246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

rfHE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 
-■-"  IN  THE  WORLD  ! 

1,300,000  ACRES  FOR  SALE 

TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  K-A-IIVS^S. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated 
mainly  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  extend- 
ing one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the  NEOSHO 
VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting  valley  for 
settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops.  For 
orchards,  grape  culture,  and  small  fruit  in  general,  it  is 
unequaled. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FENCING  of  every  vari- 
ety and  In  great  abundance. 

STOCK  RAISING.— The  rich  native  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  bottoms,  with  the  large  area  of  unoccupied  lands  in 
connection  with  the  dry,  mild,  and  open  winters,  present 
unequaled  advantages  tor  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses. 

DAIRYING.— In  such  a  country,  with  ranges  for  stock  un- 
restricted, and  pasture  limitless,  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  must  be  profitable. 

FRUIT  GROWING  is  one  of  the  specialties,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  State  of  Kansas 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural    Society  for  "a 

COLLECTION   OF    FRUITS    "UNSURPASSED     FOR  SIZE,  BEAUTY, 
AND  FLAVOR." 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  of  Kansas  are  unequal- 
ed. These,  indeed,  are  among  its  chief  excellencies,  and  are 
recommendations  for  settlements 

PRICES  OF  LAND.— From  $'i  to  $8  per  acre  ;  credit  of  ten 
(10)  vears'  time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

THE  HEAP  LAND  OFFICE 
is  located  at  JUNCTION  CITY.    To  all  purchasers  of  lands 
free  tickets  from  this  point  are  given  over  the  Road. 
For  further  information  address 

ISAAC    T.    GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 

CARBOLIC   SOAPS. 


Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 
Boxes  of  3  oz.  tables,  $3.60. 
Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $4.00. 


Sheep  Dip. 


This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa- 
greeable or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per- 
manent. Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  US.,  $1.25  ;  10  lbs.,  $9.'15;  50  lb.  kegs,  $10  ;  300  lb.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


Ointment. 

For  cure  of  Foofrot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw* 
"Worm.    1  ».  cans,  50c. ;  8  lbs.,  $1.00  ;  5  lbs.,  $1.35. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

JAMES    BUCHAN    &    CO. 

Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  &  BL.EWETT,  Sole  Agts., 
53  Barclay  St.,  Jfcw  York. 
Pamphlets  furnished. 


CAN  AG 


^slttxi,    Garden,    and    Honsehold. 

"AGKIOULTUBE  18  ME  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN1>   MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN."-WisHiN-GTO!f. 


f  $1.50   PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

■|        SINGLE  HUMBEE,   15   CENTS. 
Office,    245    liKOADWAY.  )  Published  also  In  German  at  $1.50  a  Tear.  (4Copiesfor  $5;  10  for  $12;  20  or  more,  $leach. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  May,  1870,  by  Orangb  Jddd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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TIIOROUGH-BREDS 

The  Thorough-bred  compares  with  other 
horses,  ns  oak  compares  with  pine,  or  steel  with 
iron.  Blood  tells  for  generations;  and  the  best 
blood  among  the  thorough-breds  is  of  course 
yery  valuable.  "We  give  above,  striking  pictures 
of  some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Cameron's 
horses.  Clifton  Stud  Farm,  Staten  Island,  has 
been  for  several  years  famous  for  thorough-bred 
stock  of  several  kinds— Shorthorns  and  Jerseys, 
Berkshires  and  Dorkings — besides  its  stud  of 
mares,  stallions,  and  younghorses. — Leamington, 
the  horse  on  the  lower  left-hand  side,  is  regard- 
ed as  the  handsomest  model  for  a  racc-horsc  in 


[COPYKIGHT  9KCUKKD.1 

OF      CLIFTON       STUD  .—Drawn 

this  country  if  not  in  the  world.  He  is  so  well 
known,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  he  is  a  very  powerful,  dark 
brown  horse,  1GJ-  bands  high.  He  was  got  by 
Foig-a-Ballagh,  out  of  a  Pantaloon  mare.  Foig- 
a-Ballagh  was  full  brother  of  Irish  Birdcatcher, 
and  all  the  family  are  famed  race-horses.  Leam- 
ington was  imported  by  Mr.  Cameron  in  18GG, 
and  was  sold  last  autumn  to  Mr.  A.  "Welch,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  for  $15,000.  He 
stands  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  this  season,  at  $200. 
This  horse  (in  England)  twice  won  the  Ches- 
ter Cup,  24  miles,  carrying  the  heaviest  weights, 


and  Engraved  for  the,  American  Agriculturist. 

and  beating  in  one  race  37,  and  in  the  second, 
41  horses.  He  also  won  the  Goodwood  Stakes, 
and  was  considered  the  best  horse  of  his  da}'. 
His  get  in  this  country  are  already  famous: 
Lynchburg  and  Enquirer,  in  Kentucky;  Miss 
Alice  and  Anna  Mase,  here,  established  his  su- 
periority. Lynchburg  was  sold  for  $5,000,  and 
this  price  was  refused  for  Enquirer.  $7,000 
was  offered  and  refused  for  Miss  Alice  after  her 
famous  match  last  year,  but  both  she  and  Anna 
Mase  were  unfortunately  killed  by  accidents. 
The  stallions  Gleunevis  and  "Warminster,  and 
the  mare  Rebecca,  are  descrihed  on  page  206. 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain  in- 
formation upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  thirteen  years  past,  beginning 
with  1857— that  is,  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  28,  inclusive.  Any  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each, 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  §2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  thirteen 
years   will  bo  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  centB  each. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1870. 

Farmers  who  have  their  work  properly  planned 
and  laid  out,  will  find  little  tinic  for  reading;.  We 
would  remind  those  who  look  to  ns  for  hints, 
that  the  moist  and  fertile  soil,  as  it  warms  under 
the  summer  sun,  will  give  life  to  thousands  of 
weeds,  which  must  be  despatched  noio,  in  their  seed- 
leaf  and  tender  beginning,  or  day  by  day  the  labor 
of  subduing  them  will  be  increased.  Procure  early, 
suitable  implements  for  all  farm  work,  and  keep 
tools  sharp  and  clean.  Sets  of  duplicate  tools  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  particularly  liable  to  be 
broken  are  of  great  service. 

Hints  .Vlxmt  Work. 

Clean  out  the  Barns. — This  is  the  only  time  in  the 
whole  year  when  the  barns  may  be  emptied  of  every 
thing.  It  is  barn-cleaning  time  as  much  as  April  is 
house-cleauing  time.  If  you  have  several  tons  of 
old  hay,  let  it  alone — but  if  the  mows  and  bays  are 
pretty  low,  make  a  clean  sweep,  and  see  the  poles 
and  timbers  everywhere.  Most  of  the  stock  are 
then  in  the  pastures,  and  stable  floors  can  be  lift- 
ed and  examined.  Timbers  may  be  decaying,  and 
should  be  reuewed.  Accumulations  will  almost 
surely  be  found  tinder  the  floors  and  near  the 
timbers  which  may  soon  cause  decay  unless  re- 
moved, and  which  will  be  valuable  additions  to  the 
compost  heap.  Soou  the  hay  will  be  coming  in  ; 
and  so  this  work  must  be  done  betimes.  Store  old 
hay  and  straw  where  they  can  be  conveniently  got 
at  after  the  barns  are  full. 

Rainy-day  Work. — Other  work  for  rainy  days  is 
mending  rakes,  horse-rakes,  and  forks — fitting  up 
the  hay-rigging  for  the  waggons ;  examining  and 
putting  the  mowing  machines  in  order.  The  clover 
will  be  fit  to  cut  before  we  are  ready  for  it — it  al- 
most always  is. 

Compost  for  Grass  Land. — As  soon  as  the  hay  is 
off,  is  the  best  time  to  put  on  manure.  A  good 
fine  compost  containing,  say,  six  loads  of  yard  ma- 
nure and  ten  of  muck  to  the  acre,  with  a  few  bush- 
els of  ashes  and  some  plaster,  having  been  wetted 
a  few  times  with  barn-yard  liquor  and  turned  and 
mixed  well,  will  make  the  second  crop  of  clover 
fairly  jump,  and  produce  good  rowen. 

Indian  Corn. — It  depends  upon  the  weather  of 


the  last  of  May  whether  we  are  able  to  get  the  bulk 
of  the  corn  crop  well  plauted  and  hoed  once  before 
this  month  comes  in.  In  fact,  half  the  crop  is  often 
planted  in  June.  It  never  begins  to  grow  much 
until  hot  weather;  and  so  the  first  week  in  June  is 
not  too  late  for  a  good  crop.  Use  early  sorts  so  as 
to  avoid  damage  from  early  frosts.  Soak  corn  for 
late  planting,  tar  it,  and  roll  in  plaster.  Hoe  as  far 
as  possible  with  horse-power,  employing  boys  togo 
through  and  hand-pull  weeds.  Horse-hoes  for  two 
horses,  having  a  seat  for  the  driver,  make  this  labor 
comparatively  light;  the  work  is  much  better 
done  than  formerly,  and  corn  maybe  oftener  tilled. 
Totatoes  are  greatly  benefited  by  stirring  and 
loosening  the  soil  between  the  rows.  Hilling 
should  never  be  done  after  the  plant  is  8  inches 
high,  as  it  causes  additional  tuber-bearing  roots  to 
be  thrown  out,  and  hence  two  or  more  crops  of  po- 
tatoes of  inferior  size.  Take  out  grass  and  weeds 
close  to  the  plants  by  hand. 

Pasture-land. — Top-dress  with  plaster,  leached  or 
quick  ashes,  bone-dust,  or  any  hand  manure. 
Bone-dust  3  bushels,  wood-ashes  (quick)  4  to  6 
bushels,  plaster  1  bushel,  makes  an  admirable  top- 
dressing  for  any  kind  of  grass  land.  It  is  excellent 
also  for  potatoes  and  for  corn.  If  it  stand  three 
weeks,  and  is  well  shoveled  over  two  or  three 
times,  it  is  much  improved.  Take  the  stock  off 
top-dressed  land  until  after  a  soaking  rain. 

2[oioing-land. — Early  in  the  month  go  through 
the  grass  after  a  rain,  and  pull  docks  and  other 
coarse  weeds.  Only  a  careful  man  should  be  trust- 
ed to  do  this  work ;  boys  are  not  careful  enough 
nor  strong  enough ;  and  with  the  best  will,  will  tug 
and  strain  at  a  big  root  and  trample  dowu  a  square 
yard  of  grass.  Begin  mowing  as  soou  as  the  clover 
blossoms,  and  before  the  ox-eyes  are  ont.  When 
the  latter  abound,  the  grass  should  be  cut  before 
they  come  into  full  blossom,  as  fewer  seeds  will 
mature,  audthe  hay  from  them  will  be  much  better. 
If  the  weather  be  favorable,  and  the  grass  light,  that 
cut  with  a  machine  after  5  P.  M.,  may  be  put  iu 
windrows  before  12  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  got  in 
the  same  afternoon,  without  turning  or  shaking 
out,  and  make  almost  first  quality  hay.  Heavy 
clover  may  be  cut  at  evening  or  after  the  dew  is 
off  in  the  morning,  and  be  tossed  and  tedded  con- 
stantly until  it  can  be  raked  up,  say  2  o'clock,  then 
put  in  cocks  ;  shaken  out  by  9  or  10  the  next  day, 
tossed  and  turned  repeatedly,  and  secured  iu  the 
afternoon.  Clover  hay  ought  not  to  be  too  dry,  and 
should  either  be  cured  in  masses  or  kept  warm  either 
by  its  own  heat,  which  is  apt  to  go  too  far,  or  by  con- 
stant airing  and  sunning.  In  "  catching  weather  " 
JTay  Caps  are  often-exceedinglv  useful,  paying  for 
themselves  by  shielding  the  hay  from  a  single  storm. 
The  best  size  is  probably  4H'  feet  square. 

Salting  Hay. — Six  quarts  of  fine  salt  to  the  ton  are 
about  right,  and  will  go  far  towards  preventing 
must}-  mows.  If  the  hay  (clover)  is  very  green,  12 
quarts  to  half  a  bushel  are  sometimes  applied.  This 
may  be,  however,  too  much  for  the  good  of  the 
stock,  unless  they  have  other  hay  at  the  same  time. 
3Iounng  Machines  and  horse-rakes  are  indispensa- 
ble adjuncts  to  meadow  farming.  The  horse-fork 
is  nearly  as  important,  and  the  Tedder  is  fast  assert- 
ing its  claims.  Bullard's  tedders  of  this  season, 
we  think,  surpass  those  previously  introduced  in 
strength,  handiuess,  and  ease  of  draft. 

Field  Beans. — Get  them  in  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  well  prepared.  The  Marrow  is  the  favorite 
kind  in  market.  The  Blue-pod  docs  better  for  later 
planting ;  and  where  corn  has  missed,  or  as  a  "  sto- 
len crop"  with  corn.  The  little  Pea- bean  is  al- 
ways salable.  See  Basket  item  for  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre  of  each  kind. 

Pumpkin  and  Squash  seed  may  be  planted  early  in 
the  month,  best  by  themselves ;  but  if  among  corn, 
give  a  little  extra  manure. 

Corn  Fodder. — Sow  as  directed  in  last  month's 
Basket  for  succession  of  green  forage  or  for  drying. 
Forage  Crops. — Nothing  produces  better  green  or 
dry  fodder  than  Indian  corn ;  but  this  requires  a 
soil  in  good  heart.  Millet  or  Hungarian  grass  may 
bo  sown  upon  light,  clean  land,  with  a  dressing  of 
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fine  manure,  guano,  or  superphosphate.  They  do 
best  in  drills,  but  are  usually  sown  broadcast,  grow 
rapidly,  and  if  put  in  as  late  as  July  1st,  will  make 
.1  heavy  crop  of  hay.  Half  a  bushel  of  seed  (20  to 
24  pounds)  of  Hungarian  grass  is  enough  for  an  acre. 
Has  for  Seed. — Sow  early  in  the  month  in  good 
soil  not  freshly  manured;  the  seed  will  be  less  in 
quanlity  than  if  earlier,  but  free  from  weevil. 

Clover  for  Seed. — Cut  clean  clover  early  from 
which  a  crop  of  seed  is  desired,  and  top-dress  with 
plaster  or  superphosphate,  which  always  contains 
plaster.  (The  seed  comes  from  the  second  crop.) 
Soots. — Carrots  and  Parsnips  may  be  sown  thus 
late  ;  the  former  will  make  a  good  crop,  the  latter  a 
fair  one.  Beets,  (Mangels  or  Sugar)  will  also  give, 
jn  rich  soil,  a  remunerative  return  for  labor.  Swed- 
ish Turnips  for  cattle  should  be  sown  this  month ; 
but  if  intended  for  market  and  the  table,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  wait  until  the  1st  to  20th  of  July.  A  good 
•  superphosphate  is  the  best  manure  for  turnips  ;  it 
may,  conveniently,  be  sowed  in  the  drills,  after  the 
ground  is  marked  out,  with  the  seed  sower,  which, 
immediately  after,  is  used  for  sowing  the  seed. 
Use  as  little  seed  as  possible  iu  sowing  Swedes,  and 
put  the  drills  30  inches  apart,  and  thin  to  a  foot. 
Tobacco. — Weed  the  seed-beds,  and  6ec  to  it  that 
you  have  plants  forward  enough  to  commence  set- 
ting about  the  15th.  Plow  and  harrow  the  field, 
and  kill  another  crop  of  weeds  just  before  setting; 
mark  off  as  for  corn-planting  3  feet  each  way ;  or, 
the  rows  3  feet,  and  the  cross  marks  for  the  plants 
30  inches  apart.  Replace  at  once  plants  cut  off  by 
the  worm,  or  failing  from  other  causes. 

Cattle  at  pasture  must  be  visited  frequently,  and 
a  lookout  kept  lest  the  water  fails,  or  the  grass  is 
cropped  loo  close. 

~\Yorkbig  Oxen  should  not  be  hard  pressed  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  heat  is  excessive. 

Cotes  should  have  good  upland  pasturage,  and 
plenty  of  water.  An  armful  of  some  green  forage 
at  noon,  eveu  when  they  have  an  abundance  of 
grass,  will  be  eaten  with  a  relish,  and  if  given  reg- 
ularly, will  considerably  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 
Calves  two  or  (bree  months  old  may  be  turned  to 
grass,  getting  a  few  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  daily 
at  noon,  which  will  be  all  the  better  for  them  if 
thickened  with  a  little  Indian  meal. 

Beef  Cattle  should  have  the  richest  clover  pastu- 
rage, aud  two  feeds  of  meal  a  day  besides,  if  they 
will  cat  it.     The  quicker  they  fatten  the  better. 

Mares  about  to  foal,  or  with  foals  at  foot,  should 
have  the  range  of  sweet  upland  pastures,  with  wa- 
ter and  salt.  Take  a  mare  which  is  to  breed  the  com- 
ing year  to  the  stallion  on  the  9th  day  after  toaling. 
Sheep  are  generally  washed  and  shorn  this  month. 
We  deprecate  washing,  though  it  seems  almost  nec- 
essary. A  little  practice  and  care  in  tub-washing 
fleeces  would,  we  are  confident,  do  away  with  objec- 
tions to  tub-washed  wool;  and  if  washing  the  sheep 
could  be  avoided,  their  health,  and  of  course  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  would  be  improved.  Grease  new- 
ly shorn  sheep  on  the  back  to  prevent  Bun-scalding. 
Butter. — The  Prize  Essay  on  another  page  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  drop  hints  here  about  butter  mak- 
ing. June  butter  ought  to  be  the  best  made  iu  the 
year,  as  the  grass  has  a  higher  and   better  flavor. 

Work  iu  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

With  so  many  things  calling  us  outside,  we  can 
hardly  have  patience  this  bright  May  day  to  write 
about  work,  we  much  prefer  to  do  it.  Such  a 
rush  has  been  the  early  part  of  May.  The  season 
seems  to  have  forgotten  alt  moderation,  and  come 
upon  us  with  a  leap.  We  have  had  the  impression 
that  whether  spring  seemed  early  or  late,  every- 
thing came  out  about  the   same,  the  Hr6t  of  June. 


Oi'cliard  ;in<l  ;\'nrsery. 

With  established  trees,  the  chief  things  to  do  are 
to  thin  the  fruit  aud  keep   the  huccts  in   check. 

Thinning  is  too  little  practised  ;  but  oue  who  tries 
it  once  will  be  apt  to  follow  it,  if  lie  raises  good 
fruit.     When  the  fruit  is  fairly  sot,  thiu  out  ouc- 


third  or  one-half.  The  nutriment  that  would  have 
been  divided  among  all,  had  they  rcmaiued,  will 
now  be  appropriated  by  only  half  as  many,  and  the 
result  will  be  fine,  large  specimens.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  second  thinning,  as  few  have 
courage  to  thin  sufficiently  at  first.    As  to 

Insects,  do  not  wait  until  some  of  the  legion  have 
made  sad  havoc,  and  then  write  to  us  for  a  remedy 
which  shall  despatch  them  at  one  application.  We 
know  of  no  sovereign  cure  for  insects  or  weeds  ex- 
cept work.  One  should  be  among  his  trees  fre- 
quently, and  note  the  first  inroads.  The  eye  should 
be  trained  to  notice  the  beginning  of  trouble.  The 
caterpillars  that  are  to-day  feeding  upon  the  leaves 
of  one  twig  only,  in  a  week  will  have  scattered  over 
the  whole  tree.  Neglect  the  little  web  that  is  just 
observable,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tree  will  look 
as  if  a  blight  had  fallen  upon  it.  The  nests  of  the 
tent-caterpillar  are  easily  pulled  out  by  a  gloved  or 
bare  hand.  Take  them  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  inhabitants  are  at  home. 

The  Curctdio  is  only  to  be  caught  by  jarring  the 
tree.  It  will  fall  and  may  be  caught  on  a  sheet. 
Let  all  secret  insect  remedies  alone. 

Borers. — We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  "the 
borer,"  when  there  are  several,  but  they  are  all 
alike  iu  being  hatched  from  eggs  laid  upon  the  bark 
of  the  tree  by  the  mother  insect.  The  eggs  are 
usually  deposited  this  mouth ;  various  obstacles  to 
the  insect  have  been  proposed ;  about  the  simplest 
of  them  is  to  wrap  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  with  coarse  paper,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
paper  going  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  aud 
the  other  extending  about  a  foot  above  it. 

Slugs  which  attack  the  leaves  of  pear  and  cherry 
trees  arc  destroyed  by  a  dusting  of  lime. 

Grafts  must  he  looked  after.  If  two  were  put  iu 
where  but  one  is  needed,  cut  oue  out.  If  the 
growth  of  the  graft  is  one-sided,  or  one  of  its  sev- 
eral shoots  gets  the  better  of  the  others,  pinch  the 
end  of  the  strong  grower. 

Pruning  is  done  this  mouth  by  many,  as  the 
wounds  heal  most  readily.  Others  object  to  any 
other  than  winter  pruning,  on  account  of  the  check 
to  the  tree  by  removing  so  much  foliage. 

Toung  Trees. — Attention  to  young  trees  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  pruning  large  limbs  hereaf- 
ter. Shoots  will  become  branches ;  if  they  grow 
where  branches  are  not  needed,  remove  them  while 
young;  better  to  have  done  it  when  the  bud  was 
first  pushing,  but  if  doue  while  the  wood  is  still 
tender,  it  will  save  much  cutting.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  to  youug  trees  to  mulch  them  with  litter  of 
some  kind. 

Pinching. — The  nipping  of  the  growing  point  of 
a  tender  shoot,  of  course  stops  it  from  prolonging. 
One  of  its  upper  buds  will  probably  push  again  ;  but 
the  growth  will  be  checked,  neighboring  and  weak- 
er shoots  will  have  a  chance  to  grow,  and  thus  con- 
trol the  growth  and  shape  of  the  young  tree. 

Seedlings. — Keep  young  seedling  trees  well  weed- 
ed aud  cultivated.  Shade  young  evergreens  and 
deciduous  forest  trees. 


Fruit  Cisirtlen. 

Grape  -  Tines. — Vines  planted  this  spring  should 
have  but  one  shoot  allowed  to  grow.  Tie  up  the 
young  shoots,  handling  carefully  to  avoid  breaking. 
If  too  much  fruit  is  left  upon  the  vines,  thin  earl}-. 
As  the  laterals  push,  pinch  back  to  one  leaf.  Lay- 
ers may  be  made  of  the  present  season's  growth. — 
Use  the  hoe  around  the  vines,  and  hand-pick  bee- 
tles and  caterpillars.  Use  sulphur,  applied  by  a 
bellows,  ou  the  first  appeai-auce  of  mildew. 

Strawberries. — Upon  beds  not  covered,  put  on  a 
mulch  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  unless  the  vines  arc 
grown  in  matted  beds,  when  it  is  not  necessary  ; 
straw,  hay,  or  corn-stalks  are  used.  In  marketing 
berries  give  full  measure,  and  let  the  flaskets  run  of 
even  quality  throughout.  Reject  all  sandy  or  ovor- 
ripe  berries.  Make  pot-layers  which  may  be  planted 
as  soon  as  well  rooted  ;  they  will  bear  next  year. 

Currants. — Use  powdered  white  hellebore  for  in- 
sects which  attack  the  leaves.     Mulching  will  in- 


crease the  size  of  the  fruit.  Remove  superfluous 
shoots  and  thus  6ave  pruning. 

Gooseberries  are  usually  marketed  green.  They  are 
most  expeditiously  cleaned  from  leaves  and  sticks 
by  allowing  them  to  roll  dowu  au  inclined  trough. 

Raspberries. — Tie  up  the  new  growth,  three  or 
four  canes  to  a  stool,  and  remove  all  others. 

Blackberries. — Stop  the  growth  of  new  canes 
when  4  or  5  feet  high.  Tie  up  fruiting  canes.-  Hoe 
up  all  suckers   not  needed  for  planting. 

Dioarf  Fruit  Trees  will  need  the  attention  in  thin- 
ning, pinching,  aud  keeping  free  of  insects  as  noted 
for  trees  iu  the  orchard. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

The  contest  with  weeds  must  be  kept  up.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  which  gets  the  advantage 
of  the  start.  The  ease  with  which  weeds  can  be 
destroyed  in  their  young  state,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  their  persistence  when  of  larger  size.— 
Much  weed  killing  can  be  done  with  a  rake.  Have 
one  with  sharp,  steel  teeth,  and  use  it  frequently. 
We  use  Comstock's  hand  cultivator  with  much 
satisfaction. 

Asparagus. — Many  forget  that  next  season's  crop 
depends  upon  a  good  growth  of  tops  after  cutting 
stops.  Do  not  cut  too  late.  Hoe  over  the  bed  and 
it  will  be  all  the  better  if  a  dressing  of  bone  or 
phosphate  can  be  given. 

Beans. — Bush  and  runuing  varieties  may  still  be 
planted.  For  Limas,  set  poles  6  or  8  feet  high,  4 
feet  each  way,  and  make  a  rich  spot  to  receive  the 
beans.  Plant  5  or  6  beans,  by  pushing  them  into 
the  ground  eye  downward,  and  covering  about  an 
inch.  Leave  4  plants  to  a  pole,  aud  twine  them 
about  it  if  they  do  not  climb  of  their  own  accord. 

Beets. — Weed  and  thin.  We  always  sow  rather 
thickly  in  order  to  have  a  plenty  of  youug  beets  to 
use  as  spinach. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Early  sorts  will  now 
be  ready  for  the  table  or  market.  Transplant  sec- 
ond early,  aud  sow  late  varieties. 

Carrots. — Keep  well  cultivated.     Sow  seed. 

Celery. — Take  good  care  of  the  plants  in  seed-bed 
and  keep  free  from  weeds.    See  article  on  page  221. 
Com. — Sow  every  week  or  two  for  succession. — 
The  late  sowings  should  be  of  early  kinds. 

Capsicums  or  Peppers.— Give  a  warm  rich  place, 
and  cultivate  frequently. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  seed  in  rich  hills  4  feet  apart, 
using  plenty  of  seed  to  guard  against  loss  by  bugs. 
When  past  danger  take  out  all  the  plants  but  two. 

Egg-Planls. — These  need  all  the  encouragement 
that  frequent  hoeiug  and  liquid  manure  can  give 
them.     The  Tomato-worm  is  fond  of  them. 

Lettuce. — Sow  for  late  supply,  selecting  a  some- 
what shaded  and  moist  spot.  See  article  on  cul- 
ture, last  month. 

Melons  need  the  6ame  care  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Thorough  weeding  and  frequent  culti- 
vation between  the  rows  are  essential  to  success. — 
Salt  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  bushels  to 
the  acre  is  beneficial,  as  are  dressings  of  wood-ashes. 

Parsnips  need  working  until  the  leaves  prevent. 

Ihts. — Plant  for  late  crop  if  you  choose  to  run 
the  risk  of  mildew. 

Radishes.— Sow  now  and  then  for  succession. 

Rhubarb. — Keep  the  flower-stalks  cut  off,  as  they 
needlessly  exhaust  the  plants. 

Rutabagas. — The  variety  known  as  the  Long 
White  French  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
for  family  use.  Sow  the  latter  part  of  the  month; 
and  if  insects  trouble  the  young  plants,  dust  with 
asties  or  plaster. 

Spinach. — Sow  the  New-Zealand  for  summer  use, 
three  or  four  plants  to  a  hill,  which  should  be  rich, 
aud  about  G  feet  apart,  as  the  plant  spreads.- 

Salsify. — Sow  if  not  already  done,  and  cultivate 
the  same  as  parsnips. 

Squashes. — Sec  last  month's  notes  for  directions. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — In  most  northern  localities  the 
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first  week  in  June  is  early  enough  to  set  the  plants. 
See  notes  and  page  175  last  month. 

Tomatoes. — As  the  vines  grow,  keep  tied  np  to  a 
trellis,  or  place  brush  to  keep  them  from  the  ground. 


FIower-Gavden  and.  I>a«  11. 

Lawns. — Mow  often  and  leave  the  clippings  on 
the  grass.  A  few  hours  of  sun  make  them  invisible, 
and  they  serve  both  as  mulch  and  manure. 

Bedding  Plants  will  now  need  attention.  Keep 
the  weeds  down  until  the  plants  cover  the  beds. 

Annuals  may  be  transplanted  and  seed  be  sown. 

Tuberoses  need  a  warm  and  rich  spot.  Plants 
that  have  been  started  under  glass  may  be  obtained 
and  will  grow  rapidly. 

Bulbs. — Do  not  remove  the  leaves  from  those  that 
have  passed  out  of  flower  until  they  begin  to  turn 
yellow.  Take  up  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissuses 
as  soon  as  the  failure  of  the  leaves  shows  that  the 
growth  is  over.  Spread  under  cover  until  the 
leaves  are  dry,  and  then  store  in  a  cool  and  dry 
place  until  time  to  plant  in  the  fall. 

Roses. — When  the  Remontants  pass  out  of  flower, 
cut  them  back.  Remove  the  remains  of  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Ever-blooming  varieties.  Shake  off 
rose-bugs. 

Neatness  is  secured  by  constant  attention  to  little 
things.  Keep  straggling  plants  tied  up.  Remove 
unsightly  flower-stalks  unless  seeds  are  wanted.— 
Rake  off  remains  of  flowers  and  dead  leaves.  Clip 
or  pinch  shrubs  disposed  to  grow  out  of  shape. 


dJ  i-<'<- m-lioiisc  :iti«l   'Window  Plants. 

These  will  likely  all  be  out  of  doors,  and  they 
must  be  disposed  of  according  to  their  needs. — ■ 
Some  may  be  set  in  full  sun,  while  Fuchsias,  Ca- 
mellias and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens  need  a 
partial  shade.  Some  may  he  disposed  of  as  or- 
naments to  the  veranda,  while  others  may  be 
plunged  in  the  borders.  Place  a  little  coal-ashes 
under  plunged  plants  to  keep  worms  from  enter- 
ing. The  earth  in  the  pots  dries  rapidly,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  sutfer  for  want  of 
water.  The  pots  containing  tall  plants  should  be 
protected  from  strong  winds.  Procure  sods  for 
potting  soil,   and  look  after  supplies  of  manure. 


Lightning-Rods. 


The  peeping  of  frogs  is  no  surer  indication  of  the  open- 
ing of  spring,  than  is  the  appearance  of  the  lightning-rod 
pedlers.  There  may  he  some  respectable  men  engaged 
in  hawking  about  lightning-rods,  but  most  we  have  met 
are  unmitigated  nuisances.  Our  letters  indicate  that 
many  of  them  arc  swindlers,  and  that  when  one  gets  a 
chance  at  a  house,  the  owner  is  made  to  pay  roundly. 
There  has  been  so  much  that  is  unpleasantand  suspicious 
attached  to  the  lightning-rod  business,  that  some  whose 
opinions  arc  regarded  as  authority,  have  asserted  that  all 
lightning-rods  arc  humbugs.  "We  cannot  agree  with  this 
view,  hut  think  that  a  properly  constructed  rod  is  a  pro- 
tection. There  are  many  cases  in  which  buildings  furnish- 
ed with  rods  have  been  injured  by  lightning;  this  is 
no  testimony  against  lightning-rods  in  general,  but  only 
against  those  particular  pieces  of  work.  The  kinds  of 
rod  offered  for  sale  are  numerous  ;  and  by  twists  and  other 
externals  are  made  to  look  very  unlike.  The  cheapest 
material  is  iron ;  copper  is  a  better  conductor,  hut  its  ex- 
pensiveness  leads  to  the  nse  of  a  larger  rod  of  iron.  A 
solid  iron  rod  ££  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  found  to  be 
best  and  cheapest.  It  should  he  as  continuous  as  pos- 
sible, using  screw  couplings  where  the  lengths  cannot  be 
welded.  The  rod  may  be  painted  black  as  a  protection 
against  rust.  Iron  fastenings  are  as  good  as  the  glass  in- 
sulators, sometimes  used.  When  glass  is  wet,  the  insulat- 
ing power  is  destroyed.  The  upper  end  should  terminate  in 
one  or  more  platinum  points.  Merely  covering  with  gold- 
leaf  is  a  poor  protection  against  rusting.  The  lower  end 
of  the  rod  should  terminate  in  permanently  moist  ground. 
All  the  better  if  it  can  terminate  in  a  well,  below  the 
lowest  point  the  water  ever  reaches.  In  cities,  the  lower 
end  of  the  rod  may  connect  with  the  main  gas  or  water 
pipes.  A  tin  or  other  metallic  roof  should  he  connected 
with  the  rod.  The  number  of  rods  required  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  surface  to  be  protected ;  the  rule 
given  by  electricians  is,  that  a  rod  will  protect  a  space 
around  in  every  direction  from  its  base  equal  to  twice  its 


night.  In  practice  we  believe  rods  are  put  nearer  together 
than  this  rule  would  require.  There  are  no  objections, 
save  those  of  expense  and  appearance,  to  having  any 
number  of  rods,  provided  they  are  properly  constructed. 
We  have  given  what  are  considered  by  the  best  au- 
thorities the  essential  requisites  in  a  lightning-rod.  The 
various  "  improvements  "  which  have  been  patented  from 
time  to  time  are  not  considered  to  be  of  practical  import- 
ance. We  believe  that  our  best  constructors  of  rods  do 
not  claim  to  have  any  patent  about  the  matter.  If  some 
one  would  make  and  advertise  platinum  points,  any  person 
could  put  up  his  own  rod,  with  the  aid  of  a  blacksmith. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
May  13, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THK  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Hour.     WJteat.    Corn.  Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

25  clays  thin  m'tli.231,000   986,000  243,500   12,500     139,000    230.000 
27  days;<Mim'tIl.221,500   478,000  153,000     2.050     313,000    217,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn.    Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

ma&J&thU  m'th.243,000  2,414,000  1,170.000  20,000  154.000  1,200.000 
27daystas«m'th.216,000  1,485,000      897,000  1S.500  321,000     059,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
•  '     IVIieat.    Corn.      Jlye.    Barley.    Oats. 

9S6.000    243,500     12,500  139.000    230,000 
37,000    541,000     11,000     41,000    237,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.      Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

25  (lays  1S70 243,000  2,414,000  1 ,170,000   20,000  154.000  1.200.000 

26daysI869 217,000  1,093,0001,443,500   70,500  121,000     '.180,000 


Receipts.        Flour. 

25daysl870 231,000     =» - 

26  days  1809 182,000    387, 


Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  . 


Flour. 

1870 570,343 

1869 337,389 

186S 319,202 


Wheat. 
3,993,275 
2,643  ,S60 
1,708,175 


Com. 

108,046 
1.173,285 

2,909,014 


Oats. 
9.103 
ra.r.s:; 
36,469 


Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New 
Corn,     Bye,  Barley, 
bush.      hush,    bnsli. 


Wheat, 
bush. 


....1.158.052 
..1,845,186 


1870. 

May  10. . . 
April  11. 

March  7 2.5IRI.00.8 

Feb.  11 2,902,638 

.Tan.  12 4,423.023 

1809. 

Dec.  11 3,810,562 

Nov.  10 1,610,030 

Oct.  11 978,272 

Sept.  6 745,121 

Aug.  9 034.262 

July  10 531.657 

June7 637.S77 

Way  11 1,056.048 


110.829  20,502  120,013 

285,946  23,249  is;, 172 

4SI.1T6  .".9.089  278.905 

531,003  02,112  322,125 

591,903  38.2S9     34,900 


York : 

Oats, 

bush. 

410,517 

756,811 

1,105.194 

1,199,672 

1,310,935 


833.900 
093,035 
445,008 
127.7311 
253, 155 
328.013 


885,241    107,5111 
394,156  107,50! 


Apr.  10 1,684,033  1 ,080,709  105,003 


50,013  285,000  1,380,591 
281.5S1 
120,9511 
18  ;,920 
50.219 
250.985 
555.008 
613,106 
1,178,710 


81,700 
31,107 
50,1.81 
75,797 
1.4  IS 


31,584 

5,918 

301 

2,966 

383 

17,681 

■18,281 


Malt, 
bush. 
83,000 
90,088 
97.139 
86,211 
85,405 

77.097 
00,782 
61,091 
134,870 
105,153 
97,117 
109.7111 
77.077 
06,004 


Current  Wholesale  Prices, 


Price  of  Golo . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern 

Extra  Western 

Extra  Genesee 

Superfine  Western 

Rye  Flour 

Corn-Meat. 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  tied  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow 

Mixed.. 

Oats— Western 

State 

RYE 

Barley 

Hay— Bale  1(1 100  B 

Straw,  9  100  ft 

Cotton— Middlings,  i<  lb... 

Mors— Crop  of  1809,  %t  lb 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  %<  lb. 

Seed—  Clover,  3*  lb  

Timothy,  ^  bushel 

Fhix.iS  bushel 

Sugar— Brown,  TO  Tb 

MOLASSES,  Cuba,  ijlgal „ 

Coffee—  Bio,  (Gold,  In  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c 3*  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  is  lb 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?!  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  3*  lb 

California,  unwashed 

Tallow,  «<  lb    

Oil-Cake— V  ton 

Pork— Mess,  ?)  barrel 

Prime,  $  barrel 

Beef— Plain  mess 

Lard,  in  tecs.  &  barrels,  if)  lb. 

Butter — Western,  $  lb 

State,  i?  lb 

Cheese 

Beans— $  bushel 

Peas— CanndSj  in  bond,  ii*  bu. 

Egos—  Fresh,  f  dozen 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens 

Tin-keys,  W  lb 

Geese, VIb 

Potatoes,  9  bbl 

New  Bermudas,  $  bbl 

Apples— ill  barrel 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  bbl 

Turnips— $  bbl 

Cabbages— V  100 

Onions— $  bbl 

Cranberries—^  bbl 

Beoom-corn— 3)  lb 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  box 

Pens,  green,  per*crate 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches 

Asparagus,  per  bunch 


SI  30 
5  25 

4  55 

5  75 
4  SO 

3  90 

4  30 


April  14. 


@  5  45 
®  9  75 
@  9  25 
@  7  25 
(3  4  50 
®  5  00 
®  5  25 
1  27X®  1  00 


1  25 

@  1  10 

@  1  10 

@      OS 

®      68 

®  1  10 

"  1  10 

_   1  15 

®  1  00 

21J^ 

25 

85 

14Ji®      14JI- 
6  25    @  0  75 
®  2  20 
UK 


95 
1  08 
90 
57 
64 
93 
70 
80 
,65 


U  90 
0  25 
5  25 

0  00 
4  90 
4  30 
4  75 
1S5 

1  00 
1  17 
1  01 


1  03 
70 
90 
60 


May  13. 


10    ® 


2  10 
8 

so 


45 
isu; 

13« 
65 
06 
46 
32 

9H@  »K 
S5  00  @39  00 
27  75  @28  00 
20  50  ®31  50 
8  00  ®14  00 
14«®  16« 
15     "" 


®  5  90 
@10  00 
®  9  75 
®  8  00 
®  5  20 
®  5  65 
®  5  SO 
®  1  85 
@  1  30 
®  1  20 
(..;   1  17 
64K®      70 
'"    ®      70 
®  1  14 
®      95 
®  1  25 
@  1  00 
24'i 
25 
35  . 
®      ){*{ 
Ira  8  00 
®  2  25 
11H! 


23  }<!® 
10  ® 
80  - 
14 

7  50 

2  15 


42 
22 
15 


® 


45 
14 
IS 
70 
03 
47 
29 
9V 


IS 

6 

1  20 

1  10 

27 

31 

26 

16 

125 

8  50 

3  00 


@  16^ 
®  2  40 
®  1  25 
®  29 
@  24 
®  29 
®  18 
®  2  00 
®10  00 
®  5  25 


1  50  ®  2  00 

6  00  ®10  00 

4  50  ®  5  50 

16  00  ®22  00 

11  ®      15 


40 
20 

15  _ 
9K® 

39  00  ©40  00 
29  12  ©29  50 
®23  50 
®18  50 
®  17 
®  35 
®  33 
®  H'A 
®  2  50 
@  1  00 
®  18'4 
®  21 
©  22 
®  18 
®  2  00 
®  8  00 
®  4  50 
®  — 
®  — 
®10  00 
®  7  00 


22  00 

10  00 

15 

20 

20 

0 

1  20 

97 

16 

20 

21 

15 

1  00 

7  00 

1  50 


7  00 
4  00 

10 

75 

150 

2  50 

25 


®  14 
®  1  00 
@  3  00 
®  4  50 
©   40 


Gold  has  been  in  more  active,  speculative  demand  and 

has  advanced There  has  been  more  inquiry  for  the 

leading  kinds  of  Breadstuffs,  the  offerings  of  which  have 
been  less  extensive,  and  prices  have  been  quoted  firmer. 


Provisions  have  been  more  sought  after  at  higher 

rates,  but  close  less  buoyantly Cotton  has  been  in 

active  request,  and  has  been  quoted  dearer Wool 

has  been  very  slow  of  sale,  though  buyers  have  had  every 

existing  advantage  as  to  price Tobacco,  Hay,  and 

Seeds  have  been  in  fair  demand ;  Grass  seeds  have  been 
much  firmer Hops  have  been  quiet,  but  steady. 

i^ew  York  JL.ive-St.ock    Markets.— 

wfek  endtng.        Beeves.  Coios.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

April    18th 5,778  123  2,459  17,361  10,171    35,892 

do.      26th 6,003  68  3,569  13,432  12,730    35,802 

May        3<l 0,416  74  4,813  11,434  15.197    37,934 

do.       10th 0,924  66  4,083  15,346  18,985    45,404 

Total  inA  Weeks.... 25,121  331  14,924  57,573  57,083  155,032 

do.forprev.  i  Weits  22,825  532  5,885  63,021  42,579  134,262 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

A%erac/e  perWeck 6,280  84  3,731  14,393  14,271 

do.  do.  last   Month 5,581  133  1,459  15,755  10,645 

do.  do.  prev's  J/oh(/*.... 6,069  130  790  25,202  18,785 

Averageper  Week,  1869.     6,275  92  1,752  28,836  15,348 

do.        do.     do.    186S.      5.733  105  1,583  27.182  18,809 

do.        do.     do.    1807.      5,544  64  1,320  22,154  20,605 

do.       do.     do.    1S66.      5,718  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

do.        do.     do.    1S65.     5,255  118  1,500  16,091  11,023 

Total  in  1869 320,280  4.827  91,083  1,499,509  793,199 

Total  in  1S0S 29S.128  5,406  82.571  1,413,479  978,061 

Total  in  1S07 293,832  3,369  69.911  1,174,154  1,102.643 

Total  in  I860 298.380  4.S85  62.420  1.010,000  672,000 

Total  in  1865 270.274  6,161  77,991  836.7S3  57S.190 

Total  in  1801 207,609  7,603  75,021  782,462  660,277 

Beef  Cattle.— The  supply  of  stock  has  been  a  little 
larger  for  the  past  month  and  of  better  quality.  The 
prices  paid  range  about  as  those  given  for  last  month, 
and  the  market  is  firm.  We  notice  some  few  early 
"  grass  "  beeves  in  market.  They  look  plump,  but  butch- 
ers arc  rather  shy  of  such  stock.  Early  "grass"  beef  is 
apt  to  dress  light,  and  some  butchers  found  theirstock  to 
have  cost  as  high  as  10c.  per  pound.  Prices  run  very 
even  ;  Ytyz  being  the  top  of  the  market  for  best  grades. 
Some  few  extras  brought  lSc.,bnt  the  majority  of  good 
cattle  brought  only  17c.  per  pound.  The  quality  has  so 
much  improved  in  the  past  week  or  two  that  few  sales 
are  made  below  13c,  and  these  for  bulls  and  cows.  There 
has  been  some  call  for  working  cattle,  but  none  were  on 
sale.  Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Apr.  13. ranged  12M@17Ke.Av.  15Ke.  Large  sales  14><@16 
do.  26th,  do.    13K@17!<fc.  do.  15KC.       do.        do.    15    ®16J4 

May  3d,  do.  IS  ®lSc.  do.  16  c.  do.  do.  15K®17 
do.  loth,  do.    13    ®17Ke.  do.  16    c.      do.       do.   15>«@16>i 

Mileli  Cows,  —  The  arrivals  have  been  rather 
small,  and  prices  a  little  better.  Milkmen  are  ready  to 
pay  $9067j$100  for  a  good  fresh  cow,  and  even  those  of 
only  medium  quality  bring  good  prices.  Some  fancy 
stock  was  sold  as  high  as  $ll(l@.$120  during  the  past 
month,  but  these  were  very  extra  cows.  Prices  may  be 
quoted  as  $!)0©$100  for  good,  $S0(S)$90  for  medium,  and 

less  for  poor  cows Calves  have  been  plenty  and 

cheap  this  month,  and  prices  have  gone  down  proportion- 
ally, and  the  market  rather  dull.  Good,  fat  calves  may  he 
had  at  from  9c.f3>10c.,  if  very  extra  10!4  will  bo  paid. 
Medium    quality  bring    Sc.@.S%c,   and  buttermilk    fed 

Cc.@.7c,  per  pound Sheep. — There  has  been  hut 

little  change  since  our  last  report.  The  quality  of  the 
stock  offered  is  a  little  improved,  and  prices  about  the 
same.  More  sheep  are  coming  in,  minus  their  wool,  and 
sell  readily.  Prices  range  from  5^c.@Sc.,  with  some 
very  extra  selling  for  SUc.  per  pound.  Spring  Lambs  are 
beginning  to  come  in  quite  plenty,  and  go  quickly  at 

about  15c.@.lSc.   per  pound Swine. —  The    trade 

keeps  steady,  and  we  note  but  little  change.  Almost  all 
the  hogs  go  direct  to  the  slaughter-pens.  We  quote 
dressed  hogs  at  from  lll/nQ,.@\%e.  per  pound.  ■ 


UKi-iiiming  iPoinls. — A  farmer  in  Ohio  has 
a  farm  with  several  ponds  on  it.  lie  wishes  to  drain 
them,  and  the  low  land  adjoining,  with  tiles,  and  wants  to 
know  what  size  of  tiles  will  be  needed,  and  whether  he 
should  put  boards  under  the  tiles ;  also  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  dig  a  hole  in  tho  center  of  the  ponds  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  stone  them  up  and  have  the  drains 
run  through  them. — If  the  ground  is  firm,  no  boards  are 
needed  under  pipe  tiles.  If  the  drains  run  through  the 
ponds,  three  or  four  feet  below  the  Burface,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  nothing  but.  soil  rammed  in  tight,  they  will 
work  well  and  take  off  all  the  water  they  can  carry.  He 
need  have  no  fears  but  that  the  water  will  find  its  way 
into  the  drain.  Stones  on  the  top  of  a  tile-drain  do  moro 
harm  than  good.  We  cannot  tell  the  size  of  the  tiles  re- 
quired. A  common  mistake  is,  to  use  too  small  tiles  for 
the  main  drains  and  too  largo  for  fhc  sub-drajns.  If  cut 
in  the  spring,  when  the  ponds  are  full  of  watpr,  thero 
will  of  course  be  more  water  for  the  drains  to  discharge, 
at  first,  than  they  will  ever  be  required  to  carry  again. 
"We  think  the  better  plan  would  be,  to  first  cut  open 
ditches  and  let  them  remain  open  for  a  few  weeks  ;  and 
then,  by  putting  single  tiles  of  different  sizes  in  the  ditch, 
and  ramming  some  clay  on  the  sides  to  force  all  the  water 
through  the  tiles,  one  can  easily  ascertain  what  sized  tiles 
are  required.  The  quantity  of  water  a  tile  will  carry  off 
is  surprising.  A  two-  inch  tile  will  carry  off  about  4 
times  as  much  as  an  inch-tile,  and  a  three-inch  about  9 
times  as  much,  and  a  five-inch  about  25  times  as  much. 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  conies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

26  26 

TWENTY-SIX  DAYS. 

26  26 

Twenty-six  "Working  Days  will  close  the  first  half 
of  1870,  and  on  Thursday,  June  30th,  we  propose  to 
withdraw  our  general  offer  of  Premiums  for  this  volume. 

The  above  announcement  is  of  special  interest  to 
two  classes  which  embrace  all  oun  Readers. 

THE  FIRST  CLASS,  includes  all  those  who  have  he- 
gun  to  make  up  lists  of  Subscribers  to  secure  our  Premi- 
anis.  In  almost  every  case  a  little  vigorous  effort,  during 
the  next  26  days,  will  fill  up  the  list,  or  at  least  make  it 
large  enough  to  secure  some  one  of  the  Premiums.  For 
example,  suppose  one  has  been  trying  to  get  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  has  sent  more  or  less  names  for  that  premi- 
um. If  enough  names  have  not,  and  can  not,  be  obtained 
for  that,  the  names  may  apply  on  a  list  for  a  smaller  pre- 
mium. So  we  say,  in  all  cases,  get  every  subscriber  pos- 
sible this  month,  and  then  choose  such  a  premium  as  the 
list  actually  obtained  will  call  for.  We  are  anxious  to  have 
every  one  rewarded  for  all  he  or  she  has  accomplislied, 

whether  it  will  be  for  our  profit  or  not. N.    B.— A 

great  deal  may  be  done  during  June  in  the  way  of  getting 
subscribers,  as  noted  below. 

J^-  THE  SECOND  CLASS  takes  in  Every  ouc  of 
pW  our  Readers  not  included  in  the  first  class 
E5?"  above.  In  the  next  column,  is  a  table  of  first-rate 
B3?~  articles,  offered  to  all  those  who  secure  the  required 
£^~  number  of  subscribers,  as  noted  against  each  arti- 
st" cle,  AND  many  hundreds,  yes  many  Thousands, 
5^*  (you  among  the  number)  may  easily  collect  names 
55?"  of  subscribers  enough  during  June,  to  secure  the 
%%j~free  reception  of  one  or  more  of  these  valuable  pre- 
{ST*  miums.  During  every  month  of  June,  for  many 
VST"  years  past,  a  great  number  of  persons  have  begun 
1ST  and  completed  just  euch  lists,  and  obtained  valua- 
53?"*  blc  premiums.  Suppose-  you  try  it  this  month. 
5^*  One,  two,  or  three  subscribers  a  day,  or  evening, 
53?~  during  the  next  2G  days,  will  procure  a  large  prc- 
f^~  inlum.  One  subscriber  only  for  every  two,  three, 
52E^~  or  four  days  or  evenings,  will  sccuru  a  very  good  ar- 
E27"  tide.    Run  through  the  list  and  sec  what  is  offered. 

Two    "  Remarks." 

£5"  1st.— Two  subscribers  for  the  remaining  half  of  this 
f*T"yoar  will  count.  In  a  premium  list  the  same  as  one 
t£?~  subscriber  for  the  whole  year. 

$%?*  2nd.— Persons  too  distant  to  respond  before  July 
53T"  1st,  may  have  sufficient  time  to  do  it  after  that  date. 

^  Now  Then,  who  will  take  Premiums  this 
tiP"  month?  Everybody  can  find  subscribers  enough  Cofft  t 
S3F~  at  least  a  small  but  valuable  premium/ 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  eacii  arti- 
cle, andthe  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  scud  for  our   Special  Sheet.] 


Tabic  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  29— (1870). 
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Open    to   all— No  Competition. 

JSTo.       Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Shorthorn  Bull $500  00 

3— Shorthorn  Bull. SW00  00 

3— Shorthorn  Bull $700  Ooj 

5— Ayrshire  Bull $150  00 

r,— Ayrshire  Bull $200  00 

7—Aiderney  Bull  $200  00 

d—Alderney  Bull S300  00 

9— Alderney  Bull $400  001 

10—  Devon  Bull $100  001 

11— Devon  Bull $150  00 

IS— Devon  Butt $200  00 

13-Cotswold  Bam $100  00: 

\4r-Cotiwold  Bam $200  00| 

J5— Cotswold  Eice $100  00 

If.— Cotsmold.   Eire $150  00 

\7— Southdown  Bam , $100  00 

IS— Southdown  Bam $1:10  00 

19—  Southdown  Ewe $75  00 

80— Southdown  Eire $ioo  oo 

9.X— Chester    White  Pig $30  00 

Si!i— Essex  Pig $50  00 

Zt—Houdan  Fowls,  one  Pair $10  00 

25—  Creve   Crenr  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  00 

26— Black   Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair $20  00 

%7—Rrahinas.    Light,  one  Pair $15  00 

2S—  Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantums.one  Pair  $15  00 
!Z9—Bresee's   King  of  the  Earlies,  (2  lb.  parc.)ii  00 

30—  Xorway    Oats,  (1  peck,  Ramsdell  d-  Co.)    $2  75 

31—  Garden,  Seeds/or  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 
32— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  Kindt).  $5  00 
33—  Garden  Seeds'  <b  Flower  Bulbs  (Selectionist  00 

34— Nursery    Stock  (any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

3">— Set    of  Field  Croquet $8  00 

3fi— Sewing  Machine  (Graver  cb  Baker) $55  00 

37— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) $63  00 

3S—  Sewing  Machine   (Wilcox  it  Gibbs) $55  00 

39— Lamb  Knitting  Machine $60  00 

W— Washing     Machine  (Doty's)...- $14  00 

41  —  Clothes    Wringer  ( Best-  Universal) $10  00 

42—  Tea  Set     (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) $50  00 

43—  Caster     and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)...  .$30  00 

44—  Cake  Basket                            (do.  rto.)....$12  00 

45— Revolving  Butter  Cooler     (do.   do.) $8  00 

4R— Lee  or     Water  Pitcher            (do.  do.).... $18  00 

47— One   Dozen  Tea-spoons       (do.   do.) $6  00 

45—  One    Dozen    Tablesjwons     (do.    do.) $12  00 

49—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks       (do.  do.)....  $12  00 


50— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  00 

(do.  do.).... US  SO 
(do.  do.).... $22  00 
(do.    do.).... $25  50 

(do.    do.) $5  00 

(do.  do.)....  $2  50 
(.7.  P.  Swain). . . .  $1  50 
(do.  do.)....  $2  00 
(do.  do.) ....  $2  50 
(do.    do.) $2  00 


51  —Knives  and  Forks 

52 — Knives  and  Forks 

53— Knives  and  Forks 

54 — Carver  and  Fork 

55— Fluted  Steel 

50— Packet  Knife 

57— Packet  Knife 

5S— Pocket  Knife 

59— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 

dO—Melodeon,    A-octave(G.  A. Prince  d-Co.'s)  $07  00 

0!—  Melodeon.    5-octave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

C2— Piano.  Splendid  1-oct.(SteinwayihSons)$S50  00 
C'.l  —  Colihri  Piann   (Muthnsheek  P.  F.  Co.)  .$450  00 

04— Silver     Watch  (American  Watch.  Co.) $40  00 

65— Ladies'   Fine  Gold  Watch  (A  m.  M'atch  Co.)  $100  00 

60— Breech-  loading  Pocket  Rifle $16  00 

67— Double  ISM.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  d-  H.)$30  00 
OH— Repealing    Shot  Gun   (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.)$75  00 

69—  Tool     Chest  I  Patterson   Bros.) $44  50 

70—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

71—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

7'i—GoldPen,  Sil.Case.  F.(Warrend-Spadone)  $4  50 
73—  Gold  Pen.  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
71—Ladies'Gold  Ptn  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 
75— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (lean,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

70—  Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

77—  Barometer    (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) $15  00 

78— Buckeye    Mowing  Machine,  No.  2.  $125  00 

79— Pateni  Cylinder  Plow,  (I/.  II.  Allen  &  Co.)$18  00 
80—  Collins  <£  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow....$'&  00 
SI— Hand  Cultivator  and   Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 

Rl—Pump    and  Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

83— Family   Scales   (Fairbanks*  ,(:  Co.) $14  00 

Sir-Bnilding     Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

85— Pocket    Lanterns.  One  Dozen $9  00 

80—  Xew  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)  $80  00 
87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  oo 


88—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
BO— Any  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 
90 — Any  Three  do.       do.  do. 

91— -Any  Four   do.      do.  do. 

Q'i—Any  Five      do.       do.  do. 

—(Fdch    add'l   Vol.   at  same  rate) 
93- Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVIII. 
QQc—Any    Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
95—  Any    Two  Back  Volumes      do. 
OR— -Any     Three  do.       do.  do. 

Q7—Any    Four    do.      do.  do. 

98 — Any   Five       do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
90- Thirteen  Vols. XVI.  In  XXVIII. 
100— I  .SIO    Library  (lour Choice).. 


Kll-.l  S15 

102— .1  sao 

103— A  835 
104—1  830 

105— .1  835 
106— .-1  840 

107-1  843 
108-.1  S50 
109-.1  SOO 
110— .1  87.' 


Library 
library 
Library 
Library 
Library 
Library 
Library 
Library 
Library 
Library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


.  $1 

^5  $3  50 

3  3  $5  25 

»2'$7  00 

||  $8  75 

_$22  75 

.  $2  50 

.3   $5  00 

|  s  $7  50 

3'?-$io  oo 

3|$,2  50 

$32  50 
^-.•$10  00 
58*15  on 

sJ:$2n  oo  i 

~  g.*25  (III 

5-3  $30  00 

3^  $35  00 

CS$I0  00 

«~$I5  00 

3,2  $50  oo 

£=5  $011  00 
s&$75  00 
-^-«IO0   00 


Numher 

of  Sub- 

scribers 

required 

at. 

1  at. 

$1.50 

111. 

425 

1250 

500 

1500 

580 

17(H) 

165 

500 

210 

650 

210 

650 

300 

900 

365 

1050 

120 

350 

165 

5IIII 

S>.1ll 

i;r,n 

1WI 

350 

210 

650 

120  i  sm 

165 

hlHI 

1"0 

350 

165 

500 

100 

285 

120 

350 

46 

150 

66 

•i'T, 

50 

l-ll 

50 

150 

so 

'17 

aa 

75 

22 

75 

ft 

n 

7 

27 

13 

37 

13 

37 

5 

.,., 

SO 

97 

16 

52 

60 

'.'III 

70 

'.'75 

m 

240 

67 

',171) 

21 

70 

18 

58 

66 

SB'S 

44 

140 

19 

IS 

16 

ft'.! 

S» 

911 

15 

45 

19 

m 

19 

K5 

21 

7(1 

27 

!NI 

S3 

no 

39 

124 

13 

S7 

6 

25 

4 

S 

22 

ti 

SB 

5 

22 

78 

295 

IKK 

4011 

5411 

1600 

SSO 

115(1 

50 

150 

110 

H50 

24 

SO 

46 

150 

92 

812 

60 

191) 

18 

55 

22 

75 

11 

as 

14 

42 

15 

45 

9 

82 

18 

58 

22 

75 

150 

4511 

XI 

911 

33 

1"0 

17 

54 

13 

S7 

21 

711 

6 

SKI 

17 

54 

96 

325 

18 

58 

211 

S9) 

13 

SS 

15 

47 

17 

54 

S3 

108 

24 

.86 

16 

4H 

IS 

lil) 

21 

71 

45 

187 

IS 

58 

24 

S5 

31 

lllli 

33 

1"5 

44 

144 

50 

162 

56 

177 

(B 

192 

6S 

207 

81) 

237 

mo 

2X2 

123 

360 

lit—  .-I  8100Z'/,n//v/ 

113— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below). 

ZST'Every  Premium  article  is  JSfew  and  of  the  very  best 

manufacture.    Xo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  baring 

any  arlicl*  in  our  Premiumldst.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums, 

Nos.   29  to  33,  56    to  59,   70  to   74,  and   $$  to 

112  inclusive,  will  each  be  dilirered  FKEE  of  all  clutrges, 
by  in. iil  or  <  ,r/ir,  ss  (at  the  Post-office  or  Express  office  nearest 
recipiency  to  any  pbact  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
Vhk  <>;/<  r  articles  cost  (he  r<cipfcnt  only  the  freight  after 
!•  nving  fh.  manufactory  qfeoch,  by  any  conveyance  epecified. 


SPECIAL    i^OTES. 
Read  and  carefully  Wote  the  fol- 

lo  wing  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coming  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But — (b)  state  with  each,  name  cr  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.     You  can  have  all  tbe  present  month, 

20  working  days,  to  fill  up  your  list (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  arc  called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  andeconom. 

ically,   as   they   are   very   costly (ef)   Remit    money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &>  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters-,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it, 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  ftt  our  risk, 

description  of  Premiums. 

Evenj  Pi'emium  is  described  in  the  October  AgricuU 
turist)  and  also  in  a  Special  Sheet,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  tlm  following  only; 

IVo.  -40.— Washing:  Machines.— For  a 

long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new  "Washing 
Machines,  and  "Doty's  Paragon,"  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  one  the  "help"  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
R.  C.  Browing,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  ITIacliinc  Co., 
Middlefield,  Conn.    It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

^fo.41 — Clothes  Wringing-  Machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  iu  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest ;  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  "With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  clastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing, and  as  fast  as  one  cau  pick  up  the  garments. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  arc  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

Nos.  56,  57,  5S,  5© — Pocket  Knives. 

—now  for  the  boys  and  GiRLs  !— These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  dono 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  56  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Kuifc,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four -blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  5S  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  50  is  a  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau- 
tiful article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Nos.  O-l  to  ©!>. — flSomid  Volumes  of 
tlie  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  S3 
to  03  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

NOS.  lOO  to  111.— Good  I-ihraries. 

—In  these  pmmums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  tbe  amount  of 
the  premiums, and  the  books  will  be  forwarded.  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  iu  the 
end,  bo  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  10  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  g^"  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  litems1,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed' form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage  13  0*iits  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance.—The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cent1*  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  he  charged. 

Hffow  to  Result : — Cneelss  out  New 
Yorlt  Ranks  or  Hankers  are  "best  for  largo  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &.  Co. 

l*ost-OflIce  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  hest  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

I£eg"is*eretl  JLcttcrs,  under  tltfe  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  18tiS,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0. 
Money  Orders  cannot,  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
Ihe  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
sta??i])s  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  ?noney,  and 
seal-  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  7iis 
receipt  fo?*  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

SSound  Copies  of  Volnnie  XXVEII 
(1S69)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

VAB.HJAB5..E    ROOK— FREE  !— The 

Publishers  of  this  Journal  issue,  every  year,  two  Volumes, 
prepared  with  great  labor  and  care,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  finely  illustrated,  in 
neat  illuminated  covers.  These  volumes  should  he  in 
every  household.  They  also  contain  very  complete  Al- 
manacs, with  calendar  of  work  to  be  done  each  month,  on 
the  Farm,  in  the  Garden,  etc.  One  is  the  "  Agricul- 
tural Annual,"  and  the  other  the  6fi  Horticul- 
tural Annual,"— entirely  distinct  in  matter,  illus- 
trations, etc.  Each  volume  contains  152  12mo  pages. 
They  are  of  permanent  value,  and  every  one  should  have 
each  year's  issue.     There  are  nowNos.  1,  2,  35  and  4-, 

(for  1S67,  1S6S,  1S69,  and  1870,)  of  each   work To 

make  these  more  -widely  known,  and  as  a  premium,  also, 
the  Publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  these  eight  vol- 
umes, post-paid,  to  any  person  who,  during  the  month  of 
June,  forwards  a  subscriber  for  the  current,  volume  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (that  is,  for  1870),  at  the  regular 
subscription  price  of  $1.50.  One  copy  of  any  yohime  of 
the  Annuals  desired,  will  be  presented  for  each  subscriber 
thus  sent  between  June  1st  and  30th.  (Such  names  will 
not,  of  course,  be  counted  in  lists  for  the  general  pre- 
miums described,  on  page  165.) 

H11LF-A-YEAR  Subscribers  are  now 

in  order,  to  begin  with  July  1st,  though  it  is  always  better 
for  every  one  to  get  the  hack  numbers  and  have  the  vol- 
ume complete.  Certain  it  is,  that  nowhere  else,  in  no 
book,  or  elsewhere,  can  one  get  so  many  fine  engravings, 
and  so  ranch  varied  information  for  the  small  sum  of  75 
cents  as  can  be  found  in  the  first  half  of  this  volume 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Our  pages  arc  all  electro- 
typed,  and  we  can  print  off  as  many  new  copies  of  past 
numbers  as  are  called  for.  S^~  The  next  half  of  this 
volume  shall  in  no  tvise  be  less  valuable  than  the  first  half ; 
but  if,  ivilt  be  just  as  much  better  as  our  very  best  efforts  can 
jwssibly  make  it. 

Mr.  Ci»nieroni"s  Horses. — There  not  be- 
ing space  enough  on  the  first  page  to  allow  ns  to  describe 
all  the  animals  in  the  engraving,  we  give  the  remainder  of 
the  article  here  :  Glennevis,  the  upper  left-hand  horse,  was 
bred  by  Gen.  Angestinc  in  England  in  1866,  is  of  a  rich, 
dark  brown,  with  black  points  ;  overlB^  hands  high,  and 
growing  rapidly ;  is  perfectly  sound,  with  excellent  shoul- 
ders, great  propelling  powers,  and  very  fine  .action.  His 
pedigree  is  a  very  rich  one.  Warminster,  at  the  lower 
right-hand  side,  was  imported  by  Mr.  C.  in  1865.    He  is 


a  dark  bay  on  short  legs;  stands  lSVi  hands  ;  long  and 
level ;  powerful  quarters,  back  and  loins  ;  bis  get  are  very 
promising — certainly  the  finest-looking  of  the  season,  and 
some  of  them  out  of  trotting  mares  show  wonderful 
action,  and  are  highly  valued.  His  pedigree  is  rich  in 
the  favored  strains  of  Eclipse,  Herod,  and  Matchem,  of 
which  he  combines  no  less  than  35  strains.  He  is  at 
Clifton  this  season,  and  the  price  for  his  services  is  $100 
for  thorough-breds,  and  $50  for  common  mares.  Rebecca, 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  is  a  chestnut,  foaled  in 
1853.  She  was  got  by  imported  Glencoe  out  of  a  sister  to 
big  Aleck,  by  Medoc.  The  fine  chestnut  colt  at  her  side 
is  by  Leamington,  and  she  is  now  in  foal  to  Warminster. 
— We  have  not  space  to  write  of  these  noble  horses  as 
they  deserve. — Thorough-bred  blood  mingles  with  that  of 
every  other  race,  ennobling  and  strengthening  it.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  "  blood  "  is  of  no  advantage  to 
trotting  stock.  The  contrary  is  true  emphatically.  A 
letter  la  before  us  from  a  rather  noted  horseman  in  Con- 
necticut, in  which  the  following  occurs:  "Warminster's 
colts  are,  without  exception,  the  largest  and  best  I  ever 
saw  in  this  country.  Prices  have  already  been  offered 
for  yearlings  of  four  times  the  amount  that  three-year- 
olds  from  the  same  mares  can  be  bought  for.  Most  of 
these  about  here,  though  from  mares  not  speedy,  show 
fine  trotting  action."  As  a  rule  it  will  pay  better  to  send 
any  really  good  mare,  not  of  unusual  size,  and  not  Yery 
small, to  a  thorough-bred, rather  than  to  a  common  stallion. 


6tXhe    Patrons   of  Husbandry." — 

"J.  C.  M.,1'  and  others. — We  know  nothing  of  this  or- 
ganization beyond  a  report  of  an  address  made  in  its 
favor  before  the  N.  Y.  Farmers'  Club.  If  this  address 
was  correctly  reported  and  the  person  fairly  represented 
the  organization,  we  sec  very  objectionable  features  in 
the  plan.  There  are,  however,  some  excellent  men  con- 
cerned in  the  movement,  and  those  who  think  they  can 
do  good  by  an  organization  of  this  kind. 

Strawberry  Inhibition. — Messrs.  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Son  propose  to  inaugurate  their  new  store, 
Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  by  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  Strawberries.  Yery  liberal  premiums  are  offer- 
ed, and  Charles  Downing  and  other  well-kuown  horticul- 
turists have  consented  to  act  as  judges.  The  precise  day 
of  the  exhibition  will  be  announced  in  the  daily  papers. 
Premium  lists  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
Messrs.  Bliss.  We  have  no  doubt  that  amateurs  as  well 
as  market  growers  will  generally  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  productions. 

I*eacla  Culture  by  J.  Alexander  Fulton, 
Esq.,  Dover,  Delaware:  Published  by  Orange  Judd  &Co. 
The  Delaware  Peninsula  is  now  the  great  center  of 
successful  peach  culture;  and  this  work  gives  in  minute 
detail  the  course  pursued  by  the  growers  of  that  favored 
region  in  establishing  the  orchards  from  which  the  north- 
ern markets  are  mainly  supplied  with  peaches.  The 
work  covers  the  whole  ground,  from  planting  the  seed  to 
marketing  the  crop.  Besides  a  full  account  of  orchard 
cultivation,  there  are  special  chapters  upon  training,  and 
growing  the  peach  under  glass,  and  a  full  descriptive 
catalogue  of  varieties  ;  Pp.  190.  Price  $1.50,  by  mail. 

A  Horticultural  Scliool.— Mis6  Emma 
Marwedel  has  opened  a  school  at  Brentwood  Station,  L. 
I.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  horticulture 
to  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Miss  M.  has  had  experience 
in  the  industrial  schools  of  Germany,  and  has  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  many  of  our  best  citizens  in  her 
present  undertaking.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  she  has 
received  an  encouraging  number  of  applications  for  ad- 
mission. Our  fashionable  ladies'  boarding-schools  have 
been  mainly  devoted  to  teaching  the  arts  of  husband-ry. 
Horticulture  is  now  to  have  a  chance. 

Advice  about  Investments. — It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  advise  one  to  make  this  or  that  purchase, 
to  mortgage  his  farm  for  a  certain  purpose,  or  to  giro 
counsel  in  other  matters,  where  a  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  his  enrroundings  is  necessary  to  the 
forming  of  a  correct  judgment.  Many  letters  asking 
euch  advice  must  remain  unanswered. 

&.et  Poisons  AIobic. — The  N.  T.  Evening 
Mail  has  the  following :  "  A  few  drops  of  cologne,  bella- 
donna, or  aconite,  taken  on  a  lump  of  sugar  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  will,  it  is  said,  give  exceeding  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes.  A  word  to  the  wise,  etc."— The  Mail  is  such  a 
well-conducted  paper  that  we  are  surprised  that  it  should 
give  publication  to  such  dangerous  stuff  as  the  above.  A 
physician  would  not  give  belladonna  or  aconite  two  or 
three  times  a  day  without  closely  watching  it. 

"Eating;  a  Mandarin."— A*  Eastern 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  papers  wrote  home  of 
"  eating  a  Mandarin  "  under  the  shade  of  palms.    Like  a 


lively  chicken  the  Tribune  pecked  at,  and  like  a  solemn 
goose  the  Evening  Post  gabbled  at,  the  poor  correspond- 
ent. It  never  occurred  to  either  of  these  papers  who  are 
constantly  pluming  themselves  on  their  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  that  there  is  a  well-known  variety  of  orange 
called  the  Mandarin;  audit  is  just  as  common  for  people 
in  an  orange  country  to  speak  of  eating  a  Mandarin,  as 
it  is  for  us  to  mention  eating  a  Baldwin. 

Typographical. — Our  types  behave  them- 
solves  very  well  as  a  general  thing,  but  they  did  make  us 
talk  nonsense  last  month,  on  page  17S,  in  an  article  on 
Seeds.  It  reads,  "Air,  without  the  pressure  of  which 
germination  cannot  take  place."  Of  course,  it  should 
have  been  presence,  instead  of  pressure. 

Harris  on  the  Pig-. — This  work  is  hav- 
ing a  rapid  sale,  and  meets  with  favorable  notices  from 
the  Agricultural  press.  The  Comatry  Gentleman,  whose 
good  judgment  in  such  matters  is  conceded,  has  given 
it  two  notices  of  commendation.  It  is  a  work  written  by 
a  farmer,  for  the  use  of  farmers  ;  and  though  devoted  to 
the  Pig,  its  teachings  apply  equally  well  to  all  kinds 
of  improved  live-stock.    Sent  by  mail  for  $1.50. 

Horticultural    Exhibition  in    Suf^ 

folk  Co.,  N.  Y.— The  ladies  of  Suffolk  Co.,  and  the 
County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  a  fair  at  Kiverhcad 
(L.  I.)  on  the  22d  and  23d  inst.  Premiums  are  offered  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  and  a  festival  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  22d.  * 

Xhe  Strawberry  and  its  Culture; 

with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  known  varieties,  by 
J.  M.  Merrick,  Jr.  Boston :  Tilton  &  Co.  One  who 
writes  upon  strawberry  culture  at  the  present  day  will 
find  but  little  to  say  that  has  not  been  said  before.  Mr. 
Merrick  gives  his  account  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  style, 
and  makes,  as  might  be  expected,  a  neat  and  useful  hand- 
hook.  The  catalogue  of  varieties,  which  occupies  70  of 
the  128  pages  of  the  work,  shows  a  great  amount  of 
painstaking,  and  is  more  complete  than  any  other. 

Sundry  BIum1>u;>-s. — We  have  a  large  par- 
cel of  letters  and  circulars  sent  out  by  the  u/ac  simile'''' 
money  swindlers,  which  have  already  been  shown  up 
sufficiently.  There  must  be  a  multitude  of  poor  dupes 
in  the  country  or  these  chaps  would  not  continue  the 
business  so  largely.  One  of  the  heaviest  operators  in 
this  line  calls  himself  "Bailey  &  Co.,  73  Nassau  St.," 
with  several  aliases.  He  prints  his  lithographic  letters 
"  April  14th,  2Gth,"  etc.  He  pretends  to  send  to  only  one 
"keen,  sagacious  person"  in  each  State.  We  have  a 
large  lot  just  alike,  addressed  to  many  persons  in  each  of 
several  States.  He  "positively  refuses  to  receive  letters 
by  mail,"  (he  can'tget  them  from  the  P.  O.)  and  will  lake 
nothing  less  than  $25  for  $500,  as  a  first  payment— for 
his  worthless  photographs.  Among  other  new  (spurious) 
names  in  this  line,  arc  Wm.  A.  Douglass,  718  Broadway  ; 
C.  C.  Alvord,  734  or  7S4  Broadway;  Win.  Hammond  & 
Co.,  52  John  St.,  and  A.  J.  Hitchcock  &■  Co.,  14SFnlton  St. 
(b<*th  precisely  the  same  circulars  as  Dailey  &  Co.,  except 
the  signature) ;  James  Arnold,  Jr.,  St.  Charles  Hotel; 
A.  H.  Morrow,  730  Broadway,  etc.  In  answer  to  the 
question  asked  in  scores  of  letters,  viz.  :  "  Can't  some- 
thing be  done  to  stop  these  swindlers  ?"  we  reply,  1st,  that 
theydo  not  have,  or  deal  in,  counterfeit  money,  or  really 
offer  it,  though  their  dupes  think  they  do  ;  and  2d,  while 
they  do  swindle  multitudes  out  of  money  for  naught,  yet 
no  one  who  has  been  wicked  enough  to  try  to  buy  coun- 
terfeit money  and  been  cheated  at  it,  is  going  to  own  up 
his  own  base  efforts,  and  publish  himself  a  counterfeiter 
by  appearing  as  a  complainant  or  witness  against  these 

rascals Here  are  more  "Receivers"   for  Riverside 

enterprise,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  very  anxious  to  sell 
watches  for  one-fifteenth  part  of  their  value— all  of  them 
humbugs  ;  but  green  people  keep  sending  on  $5  to  $15 
each,  expecting  to  get  $100  to  $200  watches.  When  peo- 
ple get  anything,  it  is  an  apology  for  a  watch,  the  more 
of  which  a  man  has  the  worse  he  is  off;  as  they  are  neither 

good  for  use  nor  for  sale,  except  as  a  swindle J.  M. 

Blake,  694  Broadway,  sends  out  red,  blue,  and  gilt  pre- 
tended certificates  o/  prizes  46,  49,  77,  in  a  "  Spanish  Lot- 
tery," saying  that  for  $10  (5  per  cent)  he  will  forward  a 
$200  watch  ;  and  A.  L.  Webb  &  Co.,  206  Broadway,  pre- 
tend to  be  acting  for  Blake— the  whole  thing  is,  of  course, 
a  down-right  swindle.  Wiggins,  Bradford  &  Co.,  and 
Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  are  nearly  the  same  thing  as  Blake  and 
"VVebb The  so-called  "  Metropolitan  Jewelers'  Asso- 
ciation," is  a  humbug.  They  (or  he)  don't  send  good 
American  watches  on  $2  tickets,  nor  do  any  such  thing. 

"We  know  of  several  $5  Sewing  Machines,  so-called  : 

but  we  have  not  seen  one  worth  taking  as  a  girt,  much 

less  one  worth  paying  $5  for,  or  $15  for  five  of  them 

R.  S.  Elcrton,  Fourth  St.,  Williamsburg,  though  he  pre- 
tends to,  don't  do  any  such  thing  as  send,  for  $2.65,  Gold 
chains  worth  $50,  sets  of  ladies'  jewelry  worth  $25,  Patcut 
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Gold  Double-cased  American  Time-pieces,  marked  $50, 
and  such  like  things.  He  offers  lots  of  other  tl  tilings."" 
Better  keep  your  $2.65,  if  you  have  any  good  use  for  it. 

To  C.  J.    Wo  answer  no  anonymous  letters — though 

"Yes,"  win  do  in   this  case "Oroide    Watches" 

again— this  time  from  "little  Rhody."  Let  these  alone  un- 
less you  have  money  to  throw  away A  man  in  Rens- 
selaer Co.,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  "Silver-plating  recipe"  for 
$10.  We  will  give  as  good  a  one  for  $0.  Dissolve  Ni- 
trate of  silver  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  and  then  study 
the  art  of  using  it  well  with  a  galvanic  battery;  and  if 
you  can  then  compete  with  those  who  make  a  regular 
busiuess  of  silver  plating  with  the  requisite  apparatus 
and  machinery,  you  may  make  a  little  money Be- 
ware of  all  manufactured  oils  or  illuminating  fluids  ;  buy 
no  "rights"  to  make  them.  If  you  reject  this  advice, 
and  choose  to  take  the  high-fallutin  statements  ecnt  in 
circulars  by  various  parties,  go  ahead  and  lose  your 
money — but  get  your  buildings  fully  insured  against  all 

risk  before  you  touch  these  materials Cancer  Doctors ! 

Don't  read  one  of  their  circulars  or  letters,  nor  look  at 
their  pictures,  nor  let  one  come  in  speaking  distance  of 
you,  or  ten  to  one  he  will  find  a  cancer,  and  half  scare 
your  life  out  of  you,  and  all  your  money,  especially  the 
latter.  There  is  not  one  of  them  wc  would  give  a  mo- 
ment's heed  to,  and  we  have  given  some  attention  to 
this  class  of  advertising  "  doctors."  Every  sore,  wen,  or 
plight  defect  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin  even,  is,  with 
them,  a  "  malignant  cancer."  One  of  these  swindlers,  a 
man  of  great  reputation  who  had  by  his  men  account 
wrought  wonderful  cures  by  the  hundred  (he  was  over  70 
years  old)  followed  the  writer  for  weeks,  begging  him  to 
let  him  save  his  life— which  he  would  do  cheap  {only 
$150.00)  "  considering  his  position,"  by  cutting,  burning, 
or  plastering  a  little  red  spot  on  the  side  (not  the  end!) 
of  the  nasal  organ.  "It  would  surely  soon  eat  into  the 
face  and  get  beyond  remedy."  We  kicked  the  swindler 
away,  and  the  red  Epot  imperceptibly  went  away  of  itself. 
No  "  cancer  doctor"  ever  enred  a  real  cancer,  which  is  a 
very  rare  disease ;  they  do  remove  some  troubles  which 
would  have  gone  away  themselves,  or  have  been  better 
and  far  more  safely  removed  by  a  regular  surgeon  or 
physician.  Of  course,  in  all  cases  a  great  cure  of  a  great 
cancer  is  claimed  by  the  swindler.  "  A  Philadelphia  chap 
is  hunting  up  agents  to  send  him  patients,  offering  them 
1 10  per  cent'  "  of  his  fees.    It  is  worth  10  per  cent  to  ' 

even  look  at  his  awful,  scaring  pictures "  $800  a 

year"  — "$900  a  year  »  —  "  SI, OOO  a  year"  — 
"$1,500" —  "salary  guaranteed"— "all  expenses 
paid"— a  "commission  extra"— etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Such 
advertisements  are  continually  appearing.  Theyarc  usu- 
ally swindles.  One  man  advertises  for  agents  to  sell 
teas,  etc.,  by  sample,  and  makes  very  plausible  state- 
ments by  circulars  and  letters.  His  great  "coffee  and 
spice mills"  consist  of  a  little  room  just  big  enough  to 
send  out  circulars  and  "  take  in  "  the  money  he  requires 
in  advance  for  the  samples  !  Of  course  the  sender  never 
gets  that  money  again.  The  samples,  when  any  are  sent, 
are  perhaps  worth  a  dime  all  told! P.  S.— A  new  swin- 
dle, just  out,  purporting  to  come  from  the  "Broadway 
National  Banking  House"  offers  two  or  three  millions  dol- 
lars of  bills  of  "Our  Bank"  at  half  price.  This  is  a 
sheer  humbug,  an  attempt  to  steal  people's  money  by  ap- 
propriating the  name  of  the  old  well-known  and  substan- 
tial Broadway  National  Bank. 

Tobacco  Smoke  for  killing'  Sheep 

Tick**.— Mr.  Z.  S.  James  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  writes, 
describing  a  simpler  apparatus  for  .smoking  ticks  than  Mr. 
(iladden's,  figured  in  the  May  number,  He  says  :  "Some 
twenty  years  ago,  after  examining  the  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive apparatus  for  fumigating  plants,  sold  by  the  ilo- 
^■m         /ant^  .  .  n  rists,  I  took  a  round  tin  box, 

iBMMMI  had  a  cone  inserted  in  the 

cover  end,  and  the  same  reversed  on  the  other—put  the 
tobacco  iu  the  box,  dropped  In  a  live  coal,  put  nn  the  cov- 
er, slipped  one  end  on  the  nozzle  of  a  common  bellows, 
and  it  worked  perfectly.  This  is  much  simpler  than  Mr. 
(Hodden's  plan,  can  l»e  uaed  much  easier,  and  applied  to 
any    part   of   the    animal  without  trouble," 

Chinese  Primrose. — Sonic  of  the  newer 
seedlings,  both  double  and  single,  arc  very  fine.  Henry 
Poddy,  Gardener  to  Thou.  Prosser,  Brooklyn,  brought  us 
one  of  great  merit. 

Pronunciation.  —  "J.  F.    S.,"  Weigoln, 

(not  ta)  is  pronounced  Wy-gse-lah,  Dentzia,  Doo/'-:ee-ah, 
Coceinia,  means  scarlet,  and  is  pronounced  cock-sin'-e-ah. 

Rose  Oil.— James  F.  We  do  not  Unow  this 
oil,  and  have  no  desire  to.  If  a  gas  or  vapor  that  will 
take  fire  arises  from  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  let  it 
alone  severely. 

Herbaceous    Picoilics.  —  " J.    F.    S.," 

EUwsngcr  &    Barry,  Rochester,  enumerate  about  ono 


hundred  kinds  in  their  Catalogue. — We  cannot  comply 
with  your  request  to  describe  them. 

Seeds  Do  not  Come  Up.— "A.  A.  V. 
B."  Your  seeds  of  Magnolia,  Grape,  and  Rose,  are  slow  of 
germination,  if  not  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  kept  in  sand 
until  ready  to  bow.  Magnolia  seed  is  especially  liable  to 
spoil  if  not  thuB  kept.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  wait 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  grow  if  they  will. 

"  Canaille." — A  lady  iu  Kansas  wishes  Bome 
of  our  reader*  to  tell  her  how  to  prepare  Canaille,  or 
wheat  shorts,  as  food. 

4arubs  in  Lairn. — Several  nek  what  tbey 
shall  do  for  the  White  Grub  iu  lawns.  The  European 
White  Grub,  much  like  ours  in  habits,  Is  a  matter  of 
much  discussion  among  the  agriculturists  and  horticul- 
turists abroad,  and  we  have  read  much  upon  the  subject 
In  hope  of  finding  something  that  would  be  of  use  iu  con- 
tending against  our  grub.  In  cultivated  lands  they  em- 
ploy children  to  follow  the  plow  and  pick  up  the  grubs. — 
We  know  of  no  treatment  likely  to  succeed  against  those 
below  the  turf  on  the  lawns.  If  any  one  has  found  a  rem- 
edy we  Bhall  be  glad  to  make  it  known.  Destroying  the 
parent,  the  May-bug,  or  May-beetle,  will  be  a  preventive. 

Cider  for  Vinegar.— u B.  H.  S.1'  asks  the 
best  place  to  keep  a  barrel  of  cider  intended  for  vinegar. 
The  warmest  place  that  can  be  found,  and  allow  the  air 
free  access  to  the  liquid. 

Cut  Fced.-"J.  J.  P."  asks:  "Is  cut  feed, 
so  called,  better  than  dry  bay  uncut,  and  dry  meal,  sepa- 
rately for  milch  cows  ?    Yes,  and  if  cooked  better  yet. 

Ciiim  ibr  Postage  Stamps.— "J.  K. 
P.,"  New  Lisbon,  0.  Postage  stamps  are  coated  with  a 
solution  of  dextrine,  which  is  starch  prepared  by  heat  or 
acids,  and  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is*  usually  kept  by 
druggists  and  dealers  in  photographic  materials. 

Bedding  for  Cattle.— "  Subscriber.' '— 
Which  is  better  for  bedding  for  cattle,  with  reference  to 
manure,  sand,  sawdust,  or  peat  and  dried  earth?  Dry 
peat  or  dried  earth. 

Ciiciimfters. —  Fred.  K.,  Brunswick,  llo., 
wishes  to  know  a  better  way  to  preserve  cucumbers  than 
salting  them,  and  then  being  at  the  trouble  of  soaking  out 
the  salt.  We  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  some  cucumbers  preserved  in  water  containing  a 
Blight  amount  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  was  claimed  to  be 
a  success,  and  was  patented.  People  having  such  things 
should  advertise. 

Sngrs  <m  Vines. — Mr.  Zimmerman  writes 
that  a  tomato  plant  set  in  the  center  of  a  hill  of  cucum- 
bers, melons,  etc.,  will  effectually  keep  off  striped  bugs 
and  other  insects.  The  tomato  is  cut  away  as  soon  as 
the  vines  begin  to  blossom. 

Insects  on  Cabbage  Plants*  —  Mrs. 
N.  W.,  Chobanse,  111.  We.  suppose  yon  to  refer  to  the 
black  flea  or  fly,  as  it  is  called.  Freely  sprinkling  with 
wood-ashes  and  air-slaked  lime,  is  the  best  remedy  wo 
have  tried.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  boxes, 
elevated  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  tho 
insect  cannot  reach  them. 

Plant  Gained.— J.  W.  Prince,  Franklin 
Co.,  Mass.  Xkrcmbergia  .fllicault's,  a  pretty  green-houso 
or  bedding  plant  for  which  there  is  no  common  name. 

Itarlk-louse. — The  specimens  sent  by  IT.  C. 
Steadinan,  Mifllinsbnrgh,  Pa.,  is  Harris'  Bark-lonse.  That 
from  J.  L.  Redmond,  Carroll  Co.,  Ohio,  is  the  Oyster- 
shell  Bark-louse.  We  have  already  published  such  rem- 
edies as  have  been  suggested.  The  eggs  which  are  un- 
der the  scales,  hatch  this  month  ;  (he  young  insects  travel 
to  the  young  growth  of  the  tree  and  there  fix  themselves, 
and  finally  reach  the  condition  of  those  in  tho  specimens 
Beat. . .  .C.  Jowett,  NUes,  Mich.,  says  ilmt  wet,  anleachcd 
n^hes  applied  to  the  limbs  of  a  Irec,  he  considers  to  be 
better  than  ley,  as  when  wetted  by  Ike  rains  it  makes 
fresh  ley  until  washed  off.  lie  says  "  The  remedy  is  a 
sure  thing." 

A  Hlotfanseal  I^Iieroseope. — Several 
have  asked  where  they  could  procure  a  small  microscope 
for  examining  flowers  and  insects.  Many  suppose  that  a 
very  high  power  is  needed  for  the  parpose.  It  is  only  in 
a  certain  class  of  examinations  that  a  strong  magnifier  is 
required.  All  that  the  student  needs  is  a  glass  of  mod- 
erate power  so  arranged  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  hold  it, 
but  has  both  hands  at  liberty  with  which  he  can  pick  to 
pieces  a  small  flower  placed  under  the  glast?.    These  con- 


ditions have  been  met  in  a  little  instrument  furnished  by 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York,  called  tho 
14  Gray's  Microscope,1'  because  it  was  made  for  the  use  of 
Dr.  Gray's  classes.  A  pocket  magnifier  is  fixed  upon  a 
stand  and  is  supplied  with  a  stage  to  hold  the  object. 
The  stand  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  answer  as  a  box  to 
contain  the  parts.    Price  $2. 

Terrain  on    Cows. — "E.    M.    ST.,"  Mich. 

Tour  cow  has  lice,  probably.  One  of  our  correspondents 
recommends  Indian  meal  as  a  sure  cure  for  them.  It  is 
not  a  cure,  but  it  gives  vigor  to  resist  their  influence. 
Feedbetteryct,  nsethecard,  and  wash  with  carbolic  soap. 
The  feed  will  tell  in  the  milk  and  bnttcr,  and  you  will 
more  than  get  your  money  back  in  these  products. 

Apples  tor   Northern   Iowa, — D.  W. 

Adams  gives  the  following  as  his  selection  of  varieties 
for  Northern  Iowa:     "  Summer— Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of 

Wine,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg Autumn—  Saxton,  or  Fall 

Stripe,    St.    Lawrence,    Fameuso Winter  —  Plumb's 

Cider,  Perry  Russett,  Blue  Pearnialn,  Ben  Davis,  Rawle's 
Janet,  Talman's  Sweet." 

"Tlae   Southern  Agriculturist."— 

Agricultural  papers  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in  tho 
Southern  States.  The  latest  is  the  "  Southern  Agricul- 
turist,1' a  neat  monthly  of  3*2  pages,  published  by  Thomas 
J.  Key,  at  Louisville,  Ey.,  at  $2  per  annum. 

Paradise  Apple  Seed.— F.  W.  Watson, 
Tobique,  New  Bruuswick.  We  do  not  find  the  seed  iu 
the  catalogues.  The  nurserymen  raise  their  stocks  from 
stool  layers,  the  same  as  they  do  the  quince.  We  doubt 
if  the  use  of  the  Paradise  stock  will  make  yonr  trees  any 
more  hardy.  For  your  climate  we  should  try  some  of  tho 
improved  Crab-Apples  noticed  last  month,  as  well  as  the 
Russian  varieties. 

Pruning  a  Young:  Orchard. — "Sub- 
scriber," Rockville,  Mil.,  "  fears  to  apply  the  knife  "  lest 
he  6hould  not  observe  tho  maxim  "let  well  enough 
alone."  If  he  has  not  a  definite  idea  of  what  he  wishes 
to  prune  for,  we  advise  him  to  defer  pruning,  until  after 
the  severity  of  next  winter  has  passed.  In  the  mean  timo 
if  young-  shoots  are  pushing,  where  branches  aro  not 
wanted,  remove  them. 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder. — Several  N 
have  inquired  concerning  this  preparation.  II  has  been  * 
used  by  several  of  our  associates  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  proprietor  docs  not  claim  that  this  method  is 
preferable  to  the  best  air-tight  procoss ;  but  he  does  claim 
that  its  cheapness  and  tho  case  with  which  it  can  bo 
done  commend  it  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  fruits  in 
any  considerable  quantities.  The  preparation  we  believe 
to  be  quite  harmless,  and  that  it  will  preserve  the  fruit 
we  know  from  experience. 

Currant  Caterpillars.  —Fred.  Gold- 
berg, Dakotah  Co.,  Minn.  Procure  powdered  white  helle- 
bore and  dust  it  over  the  leavesof  your  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes.  A  few  applications  will  rid  them  of  cater- 
pillars. 

niaclc  Ants.— "Inquirer,"  Salem,  N.  J., 
wishes  to  know  how  to  exterminate  tuts  large,  black  ant. 
ne  has  "  tried  many  things,  but  as  yet.  all  have  been  in- 
effectual."—We  once  devoted  a  good  share  of  our  time  to 
two  ant-hills,  using  every  remedy  we  could  hear  of. 
Somebody  gave  it  up,  and  it  wasn't  the  ants.  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  England,  uses  4  oz.  of  quassia,  and  1  gallon  of  water  ; 
boil  for  10  minutes,  and  add  4  oz.  soft  soap.  We  have 
not  tried  it,  but  it  comes  from  excellent,  authority. 

Red    Spider  on    Fnclisias.— "G.    W. 

II.,"  Philadelphia,  says:  "Fill  a  barrel  nearly  full  of 
water  and  slack  in  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  lima 
and  let  it  stand  until  perfectly  clear.  Hold  the  plants 
affected  in  the  water  (bottom  up)  for  about  five  or  ten 
minutes,  then  wash  them  with  pure  water.'' 

^vlinnesota       State     Horticultural 

Society.— The  following  were  elected  officers  at  the 
meeting  at  St.  Paul  iu  Feb.  last :  J.  S.  Harris,  President, 
La  Crescent ;  C.  P.  Cook,  Vice  President,  Garden  City  ;  II. 
Louwcter,  Recording  Secretary,  Red  Wing  ;  J.  W.  Hsrk- 
ness,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Faribault ;  Wyman  Elliot, 
Treasurer,  Minneapolis.  A  correspondent  who  was  at 
the  meeting  writes:  "All  were  strong  in  the  faith  that 
fruit  raising  En  Minnesota  would  be  a  success.  Each 
yeardcvelops  new  seedlingsof  rare  promise  worthy  of 
trial.  It  was  stated  that  not  less  than  15.000  bushels  of 
apples  (Pyrus  Mains)  had  been  grown  the  past  season  in 
the  State.  Many  new  facta  were  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  apple  in  Minne- 
sota. Adjourned  to  meet  at  Minneapolis,  July  4th  next.'* 
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Hints  on  House-keeping  Conveniences. 

Saving  labor,  or  what  is  equivalent,  saving  "  steps,"  is 
an  important  point  to  be  always  kept  in  mind,  in  all 
plans  for  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  pantries,  etc.  A 
house-keeper  writes  lis,  that,  from  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  our  articles  on  dwellings,  she  has  been  led  to 
re-arrange  the  position  of  the  sink,  pump,  table  and  pan- 
tries, in  her  kitchen  and  dining-room ;  and  that  by  a 
pimple  arithmetical  calculation  she  finds  that  during  the 
last  12  years  she  has  traveled  2,190  miles  more  than  she 
■will  have  to,  during  the  next  dozen  years,  with  the  new  ar- 
rangements. It  cost  her  about  $50  to  put  things  just  where 
they  ought  to  have  been  placed 
at  first  without  any  extra  cost. 
Bells.— These  are  very  simple 
contrivances,  easily  provided  at 
trifling  cost,  and  they  not  only 
save  steps  but  promote  quietude. 
Very  good  hells  are  now  sold  at 
20  to  25  cents  each  ;  a  wire  "  car- 
riage "  and  check  spring  cost  10 
to  15  cents  ;  a  few  cents'1  worth  of  |  Jl 
No.  IS  tinned  wire,  two  or  three 
triangles  for  changing  the  direc- 
tion, costing  6  to  10  cents  each, 
and  a  bell-pull  costing  anywhere 

from  25  cents  for  a  slide,  to  a  dollar  or  so  for  a  japanned, 
bronzed,  or  plated  crank  with  porcelain  cap  (/?,  Fig.  19) 
are  the  requisites.  Any  mechanic,  with  common  ingenu- 
ity, can  hang  one,  though  in  a  large  house  it  is  cheaper  to 
employ  a  professional  bell-hanger.  The  wires  may  run 
along  the  corners  of  a  room,  or  behind  the  casing,  or  back 
of  the  lathing ;  but  is  far  better  when  building  a  new 
house  to  use  the  zinc  tubing  prepared  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  costing  only  about  iy«  cents  per  foot.  This 
is  fastened  outside  the  lathing  and  covered  over  with  the 
plaster,  with  the  end  bent  outward 
where  the  bell  is  to  he  hung.  Bell 
"boxes  (Fig.  25)  are  attached  to  the 
end  where  the  pull  is  to  be  placed,  and 
this  is  covered  with  the  mortar,  ex- 
cept at  the  opening  for  the  pull.  In 
this  tubing  the  wire  runs  smoothly  and 
with  little  wear,  and  is  easily  put 
through  after  a  house  is  completed,  if 
mortar  has  been  kept  out  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  wooden  plug  in  the  open  ends. 
The  bell  boxes  are  kept  by  hardware 
dealers  and  sold  for  0  to  S  cents  each. 
Speaking-Tubes.— Two  persons 
standing  at  each  end  of  a  simple  tin 
pipe,  one  inch  in  diameter,  50  to 
100  feet  or  more  long,  with  several  elbows  in  it,  and  car- 
ried through  half  a  dozen  rooms,  can  still  converse  quite 
readily  in  a  low  voice.  Such  tubes  may  be  carried  be- 
tween any  two  rooms  in  a  house,  however  distant,  and 
save  a  world  of  steps,  and  calling  through  the  halls.  (See 
pages  S8  in  our  March  number,  and  129  in  April  number). 
A  mouth-piece  for  inserting  in  each  end,  is  shown  in  fig. 
1.  This  may  be  of  common  tin  plate,  like  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  tin  horn,  but  with  the  opening  the  same  size 
as  the  tubing,  or  more  elaborate.  The  three  shown  in 
fig.  1,  have  a  porcelain  rim,  ??i,  and  a  srinc  shoulder,  z. 
These  retail  at  30  to  40  cents  each.  Ready-made  tin 
speaking-tube  in  5  feet  lengths,  is  retailed  in  the  hard- 
ware stores  for  4  cents  a  foot,  and  the  elbows  at  3  to 
4  cents  each.  Fifty  feet  of  tubing  with  two  mouth- 
pieces, and  staple  hooks  for  putting  up  the  tubing,  will 
cost  only  $2J4  to  $3,  and  it  can  be  put  up  by  any  expert 
carpenter.  It  is  usually 
fastened  firmly  along  the 
studding  before  lathing.  It 
can  be  carried  through  any 
timbers  in  an  auger-hole. 
An  invalid  unable  to  move 
upon  a  bed  may  have  a 
flexible  rubber  tube  ex- 
tend from  the  tin  pipe  in 
the  wall  to  the  bed,  with 
the  mouth-piece  in  this, 
and  thus  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  persons 
working  in  a  distant  room. 
Were  we  constructing  a 
new  house  for  ourselves, 
we  should  be  tempted  to 
rim  a  speaking-tube  from 
each  to  every  other  room. 
As  they  never  wear  out  or 
need  repairs,  the  annual 
interest  on  the  cost  of  a 
tube  50  feet  long  would 
scarcely   exceed  25  cents. 

A  Dumb-Waiter,  is  a  great  labor-saver,  especially 
where  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  are  not  on  the  same 


floor.  It  is  simply  a  cupboard,  or  shelves,  suspended  on 
a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  with  a  -weight  attached. 
Fig,  3  shows  a  good  form. 
Here  the  slide  is  suspended  in 
the  middle  over  a  large  wooden 
pully.  It  runs  much  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  one  with  weights 
upon  two  sides.  The  weight  is 
a  piece  of  broad,  flat  cast-iron, 
running  down  upon  one  side.  A3 
the  waiter  does  not  need  to  rise  more  than  5  feet  above 
the  floor,  there  is  room  over  it  for  the  large  pulley,  or 
wooden  wheel.  A  dumb-waiter  may 
rise  through  the  floor,  its  top  being  car- 
peted and  forming  part  of  the  floor.  In 
this  case,  two  weights  to  slide  down  on 
two  sides,  are  required,  with  the  cords 
over  small  pulleys  in  the  casing,  and 
attached  to  the  slide  near  the  bottom. 

Ventilators  should  be  provided  ^o-  5. 

in  every  room  of  every  house.      We  usually  put  in  two, 
one  (Fig.  5,)  just  over  the  baseboard;   and  another, 
(Fig.  45)  near  the  ceiling.    The  lower  one  is  opened  and 
closed  by  turning  the  ratch- 
et-wheel, and the  upper one 
by  means  of  cords  hanging 
from    the    two    opposite 
sides.    Where  a  cold  room 
is  being  heated  the  upper 
ventilator   is  closed;    the 
warm  air  rises  to  the  ceil- 
ing and  forces  the  cold  air 
out  through  the  lower  ven- 
tilator.   When  the  air  be- 
comes rarefied  and  impure, 
the    upper  ventilator  will 
carry  off  that  portion  near- 
est the  ceiling.    Hound,  5-  -p.      „ 
inch  ventilators,  black  or 

porcelain  enameled,  cost  about  $1.10  each,  and  the  rectan- 
gular ones,  4x6  inches,  cost  about  $1.60  each.  An  open- 
-j  ing  should  of  course  he  carried  up  through 
if  the  wall  from  each  ventilator  or  pair  of 
them  in  one  room,  to  the  attic  or  to  some 
point  giving  free  exit  to  the  air.  Where 
a  beam  is  in  the  way,  it  can  be  pierced 
with  several  small  auger-holes,  in  sufficient 
number  to  allow  free  passage  of  the  air.  This 
P*£-  ?■  can  be  done  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  beam. 
Cornice  Brackets.— Three  pieces  are  shown, 
copied  from  the  houses  described  in  March  and  April, 
which  will  serve  as  patterns.    Fig  6  is  a  portion  of  the 


cornice,  and  dentils  under  the  eaves.  Fig.  7  is  a  neat 
form  of  a  bracket  for  the  head  of  a  bay-window,  or  a 
small  portico.  Fig.  8  is  a  tasteful  pattern  for  brackets 
to   he   placed  under    and   supporting    a    bay-window. 


Bee  Notes. — By  M.   Quinby. 

Tlae  Apiary  in  sSsism*. — Put  boxes  on 
early  in  this  month,  there  will  be  no  harm  if  they  are  on 
a  few  days  before  they  are  really  needed.  They  should 
have  small  pieces  of  comb  stuck  in  the  top.  The  whiter 
and  cleaner  the  comb  for  tliis  purpose,  the  better.  As 
fast  as  boxes  are  filled,  replace  them  with  empty  ones. 
They  must  always  be  shaded.  Progressive  bee-keepers 
should  be  so  advanced  as  not  to  wish  or  allow  their  bees 
to  swarm  at  all  in  the  usual  way ;  but  to  such  as  still  re- 
main where  they  were  ten  years  ago,  I  say  now  is  the 
time  to  look  for  swarms.  Small  apiaries  swarm  more 
than  large  ones  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Putting 
on  boxes  will  not  often  interfere  with  it,  and  if  in  any 
case  it  should,  the  box  honey  might  compensate  for  the 
delay  of  the  swarm.  You  cannot  get  many  swarms  and 
much  box  honey  from  the  same  hive.  Weak  hives  should 
be  examined.  If  queenless,  supply  a  laying  queen ;  if 
diseased,  drive  out  the  bees  so  that  they  may  begin  again  ; 
or  put  them  in  a  hive  with  combs  kept  over  from  last  year 
and  frozen  during  the  winter.  In  thus  transferring  bees 
from  a  diseased  hive,  keep  them  4S  horns  in  an  empty 


box,  to  dispose  of  the  honey  they  may  take  with  them, 
supposing  they  are  filled,  before  putting  them  in  clean, 
pure  combs.  Bees  should  never  be  driven  out  in  less 
than  10  days  after  the  first  swarm  issues,  or  before  the 
young  queen  hatches.  Twenty  days  would  be  better 
still.  When  after-swarms  issue  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
two  together  will  make  a  good  swarm.  Such  are  not  al- 
ways quiet.  When  several  hives  containing  after-swarms 
made  up  in  this  way,  are  standing  in  a  yard,  they  will 
frequently  begin  to  unite  in  a  way  which  a  careless  bee- 
keeper would  not  be  likely  to  notice.  Ten  or  a  dozen 
bees  at  a  time  will  leave  some  one  hive  for  another,  and 
this  process  repeated,  sometimes  produces  surprising 
changes ;  and  where  you  thought  you  had  half  a  dozen 
good  swarms  you  suddenly  find  you  have  two  or  three 
monsters,  and  the  rest  of  the  hives  are  empty.  Where  bees 
are  entering  a  hive  in  this  way,  a  few  at  a  time,  they  will 
generally  stop  a  short  time  around  the  entrance  and  set 
up  a  buzzing  by  which  the  careful  observer  may  detect 
them.  If  this  is  discovered  while  the  hive  from  which 
the  bees  are  coming  still  contains  enough  for  a  fair 
colony,  stop  the  entrance  with  wire-cloth,  and  Hie  bot- 
tom with  wire-cloth  or  something  that  will  admit  the 
air;  for  bees  are  very  easily  smothered  this  warm  weath- 
er ;  turn  it  on  its  side  and  put  in  a  cool  cellar  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  will  generally  quiet  them.  If  they  con- 
tinue uneasy  after  they  are  set  out,  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  they  have  110  queen,  and  one  should  be 
given  them.  Such  swarms  are  liable  to  lose  their  queens 
when  they  go  to  work.  If  the  first  combs  they  build  are 
for  drones,  it  proves  that  the  queen  is  lost.  Under  such 
circumstances  they -will  accept  a  queen  at  once.  Those 
who  wish  to  control  swarming  are  referred  to  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  for  June,  1S69. 

Tlie  JSest  ESecBaive.  —  Several  letters' 
have  recently  been  received  inquiring  for  some  non- 
patented  movable  comb-hive  suited  to  the  needs  of  pro- 
gressive bee-keepers.  Although  I  shall  not  give  a  de- 
tailed description,  measurement,  etc.,  I  will  endeavor  to 
present  a  general  idea  of  the  hive  I  have  recently  adopt- 
ed, and  am  now  using.  I  invented  it  to  meet  my  own 
necessities,  and  as  I  did  not  expect  to  make  anything  by 
its  sale  or  general  introduction,  I  have  not  taken  any 
special  pains  to  make  its  merits  known.  However,  I  am 
willing  to  give  all  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
it.  I  consider  it  free  from  any  patent  or  claims  of  in- 
fringement. The  prevailing  idea  of  the  hive,  as  1  use  it, 
is  to  make  it  a  non-s wanner,  and  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  surplus  honey  in  the  best  shape  for  market. 
The  first  of  these  considerations  has  long  occupied  my 
attention;  for  until  swarming  is  fully  controlled,  results 
must  be  more  or  less  uncertain.  This  point  has  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  device,  called  a  queen-yard,  made 
as  follows :  Nail  together  strips  of  boards  to  make  a  box 
IS  or  20  inches  square,  by  3  or  4  inches  deep,  with  a  floor 
of  thin  boards,  except  a  strip  4  inches  wide,  which  should 
be  of  wire-cloth,  for  sifting  out  dirt,  and  for  ventilation. 
Fasten  strips  of  tin  2  inches  wide,  around  the  inside  at 
the  top,  parallel  to  the  floor ;  and  make  an  opening  in 
the  side  next  to  the  wire-cloth,  in  the  floor,  correspond- 
ing to  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  Paint  the  upper  side  of 
the  tin  some  light  color.  In  swarming-time  place  this 
yard  in  front  of  the  hive.  Previously  examine  the  hive, 
and  clip  the  wing  of  the  queen.  When  a  swarm  is  dis- 
posed to  issue,  all  the  bees  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
this  yard,  and  the  queen,  being  unable  to  fly,  or  crawl 
over  the  projecting  tins,  will  return  to  the  hive  where 
the  bees  will  soon  follow  her.  To  prevent  their  raising 
a  young  queen  which  can  fly,  the  hive  must  be  opened, 
and  all  queen  cells  cut  out  once  a  week,  unless  itis  desira- 
ble to  supersede  the  old  queen,  in  which  case  one  cell 
may  be  left ;  and  after  she  has  hatched  and  commenced 
laying,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  days,  find  her  and  clip 
her  wing  as  above  directed.  The  old  "queen  should  be 
removed  just  before  the  young  one  hatches.  The  inside 
of  the  hive  is  simple,  consisting  of  eight  movable  frames, 
supported  by  a  device  which  clears  them  from  any  patent. 
The  frames  are  HxlS  inches,  inside  measurement,  and 
are  held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  hoop-iron  fastened  on  the 
outside  of  one  of  the  end  pieces,  near  the  bottom,  and 
bent  at  a  right  angle  to  project  under  the  end  of  the  frame 
about  }±  inch,  to  form  a  sort  of  hook.  There  should  bj 
space  enough  between  the  hook  and  end  of  frame,  to 
allow  it  to  slip  over  a  piece  of  hoop-iron,  fastened  across 
the  bottom  board  of  the  hive,  which  has  a  slight  channel 
cut  nnder  it  to  give  requisite  room.  One  end  of  each 
frame  being  thus  secured,  they  remain  perpendicular, 
and  are  kept  at  the  right  distance  from  each  other— J£ 
inch — by  nails  partially  driven  in  the  sides  of  the  frames. 
There  are  various  other  items  in  the  construction,  such 
as  ventilators,  etc.,  which  I  cannot  take  room  to  describe. 
At  the  sides  and  top  of  these  frames,  there  is  space 
enough  to  place  surplus  boxes  of  over  100  lbs.  capacity, 
holding  from  %y2  to  4  lbs.  each.  Top  boxes  arc  placed 
directly  on  the  frames;  side  boxes  with  the  partially 
open  ends,  against  the  main  combs.  If  the  honey  is  de- 
signed for  home  consumption,  extra  frames  may  be  used 
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instead  of  boxes.  A  large  bos,  which,  is  joined  at  the 
comers  with  hooks,  encloses  the  whole,  and  can  be  read- 
ily opened  at  any  time.  The  space  devoted  to  boxes  in 
slimmer  can  be  filled  with  dry  hay  or  straw,  and  the  hives 
remain  safely  on  the  summer  stand  during  winter.  Those 
who  prefer  to  increase  their  colonies  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial swarming,  to  securing  large  amounts  of  surplus 
honey,  can  use  these  frames  to  advantage  by  omitting  the 
extra  space  designed  for  boxes,  and  enclosing  with  a 
box  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  frames,  leav- 
ing sufficient  room  to  prevent  the  bees  from  waxing  the 
outside  combs  fast  to  the  hive. 

ESees  and  Fruit.— J.  M.  Brooks,  Colum- 
bus,  Ind.,    asks  "If  bees  can  be  kept  on  a  fruit  farm 

profitably,  or  will  they  sting  and  injure  the  grapes  ?" 

I  have  raised  more  or  less  fruit,  and  especially  grapes, 
during  all  my  years  of  bee-keeping,  and  do  not  find  the 
two  incompatible.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  they  could  be  very  advantageously  combined, 
for  several  reasons,  which  I  have  not  space  to  enumerate 
at  present.  I  have  never  found  bees  destructive  to  grapes, 
although  they  are  sometimes  found  upon  them,  particu- 
larly in  such  seasons  as  the  last-,  when  honey  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  the  bees  were  actually  starving. 

Grape  Queries. — J.  C.  Bayler,  Ey.  We 
cannot  say  what  buds  you  should  rub  off  from  your  vine 
without  knowing  in  what  manner  yon  wish  to  train  it 
Recollect  that  each  bud  will  produce  a  shoot  which  in 
autumn  will  ripen  into  a  cane,  and  rub  out  accordingly 

The  Eumelan  and  Hartford  Prolific  are  among  the 

earliest  sorts The  vine  which  blossoms  but  does 

not  bear,  is  probably  a  seedling  with  undeveloped  pis- 
tils. Such  often  occur,  especially  among  wild  grapes. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  graft  it  over. 

Grinding:  Scytlies,  etc. —  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  the  grindstone  will  be  in  pretty 
constant  use.  A  good  grindstone  should  have  both  a 
crank  and  a  treadle.  If  the  stone  be  well  hung  and  oiled, 
light  work  can  all  be  done  by  one  man  ;  but  for  heavier 
work  like  scythe  and  ax  grinding,  the  holder  needs  some 
one  to  turn.  We  have  often  experienced  the  difficulty 
which  has  annoyed  our  correspondent,  Geo.  Kuntz,  of 
Peoria  Co.,  HI.;  namely,  of  the  person  turning,  being  in 


the  way  of  the  scythe  or  set  of  mowing  machine  knives. 
Mr.  Kuntz  has  the  stone  turned  by  a  boy  moving  a  rod 
attached  by  a  slot  and  pin  to  the  treadle-crank.  Put- 
ting the  suggestion  to  a  practical  test,  the  writer  was 
much  pleased  with  the  convenience  and  ease  with  which 
the  stone  was  turned,  and  we  illustrate  it  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving.  The  hand  crank  should  be 
taken  off  and  the  stone  run  at  a  higher  speed  than 
usual.  A  medium  sized  stone  is  best,  and  our  cor- 
respondent says  that  he  finds  very  small  stones  run  in 
this  way,  serviceable.  At  any  rate,  with  this  appliance 
there  is  no  raising  up  and  down  of  the  whole  body,  but 
the  work  is  done  at  the  best  advantage  by  the  arms  ; — 
besides  there  is  no  danger  of  cutting  the  hands  or  head 
as  in  turning  by  the  crank. 

Cooking  Fodder.- UL.  F.,"  OgleCo.,  111., 
asks:  1.  How  much  more  fuel  docs  it  take  to  cook  fodder 
for  cattle  with  steam  than  the  common  way  of  cooking? 
2.  What  machinery  is  needed  to  do  it  carefully  ?  3.  Wont 
it  do  as  well  to  shell  the  corn  before  cooking  as  to  cook 

it  in  the  ear? (1.)  Practically  not  much.    Theoretically 

the  amount  of  water  in  the  boiler  has  to  be  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  this  much  heat  is  wasted.  But 
this  is  a  small  affair  when  compared  with  the  extra  labor 
required  in  boiling  rodder.  The  great  advantage  of  steam 
is,  that  it  is  so  perfectly  manageable.... (3.)  A  cutting 
machine  for  hay,  etc.,  a  trough  in  which  to  wet  the  hay 
and  mix  it  with  bran  or  incal,  a  box  or  chamber  in  which 
to  confine  it  while  being  steamed,  and  some  sort  of  a 
steam-boiler  which  shall  be  safe  to  generate  steam  in 


(3.)  The  labor  of  shelling  would  be  lost,  and  probably  a 
longer  time  would  be  required  before  complete  cooking 
would  be  effected.  The  best  way  is  to  put  ears  of  corn 
into  a  barrel,  put  in  water  enough  to  cover  them,  and 
then  introduce  the  steam  through  a  pipe  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  fire  up  until  the  water  boils. 
Then  withdraw  the  pipe,  cover  the  barrel,  and  leave  it 
from  G  to  12  hours  before  using. 

Steaming  Corn  lor  B*lgs. — George  A. 
True,  of  111.,  fed  new  com  from  Sept.  26th  to  Dec.  1st. 
He  fed  70  bushels  per  week,  which  made  an  average  of 
724  lbs.  per  week.  He  asks  what  he  can  gain  by  steam- 
ing. We  know  of  no  experiments  among  our  own  ac- 
quaintance that  furnish  a  defini  te  answer  to  this  question. 
In  fact  so  much  would  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  corn  that  no  single  experiment  would  have  much 
value.  The  softer  the  corn,  the  less  the  relative  benefit 
from  cooking.  We  have  seen  reliable  statements  in 
agricultural  papers  to  the  effect  that  twice  as  much  pork 
was  made  by  a  bushel  of  com  when  ground  and  cooked, 
as  when  fed  whole.  This  would  probably  be  too  much 
benefit  to  hope  for,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 
We  have  practised  cooking  for  hogs  during  the  past  win- 
ter, and  are  satisfied  that  it  is  profitable ;  but  have  made 
no  accurate  weighings  to  determine  the  exact  result. 

Butter  IPacliing-  —  Cora*ectioBn. — On 

page  219,  in  the  paragraph  on  Packing  and  Marketing, 
after  "Firkin,  Tub,  or  Pail,  as  the  case  may  be" — read 
(which  should  have  been  previously  soaked  iu  brine.) 

ISotv  Many  SSeans  to  Sow  to  Hie 
Acre. — There  are  four  kinds  of  field  beans;  viz.,  The 
Pea  bean,  of  which  4,400  are  contained  in  a  quart ;  the 
Blue-pod  bean,  of  which  2,700  are  in  a  quart;  the  White 
Marrow,  of  which  1,300  make  a  quart,  and  the  White 
Kidney,  1,200  of  which  make  a  quart.  If  the  hills  are  2 
feet  apart  each  way  and  6  to  S  beans  are  put  in  a  hill,  it 
will  require  IS  quarts  of  the  Pea  beans ;  1  bushel  of  Blue- 
pods  ;  7  pecks  of  the  White  Marrows,  and  2  bushels  of 
White  Kidneys. 

TBae  <wrain  Crop. — The  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  May,  gives  very  full  reports 
of  the  condition  of  winter  grain.  The  results  are  summed 
np  as  follows :  "  They  picture  a  small  and  slow  growth, 
thinned  in  places  by  winter-killing,  weak  and  unthrifty 
in  spots  from  loss  of  vitality  by  long  exposure  under  ice 
or  to  freezing  winds;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  vigor- 
ous, of  good  color,  and  ready  to  start,  under  the  influence 
of  a  genial  spring,  into  luxuriant  and  healthful  growth. 
These  blemishes  are  neither  general  nor  very  marked  in 
localities  where  they  appear,  with  occasional  exceptions 
of  severe  freezing.  While  the  appearance  of  wheat  is  by 
no  means  as  promising  as  it  was  last  year,  the  difference 
is  due,  more  to  the  backwardness  of  growth,  caused  by 
late  planting  followed  by  an  early  winter,  which  allowed 
of  little  more  than  germination  before  cold  weather  set 
in,  than  to  injuries  from  freezing.  The  mild  weather  and 
light  snows  of  the  winter-wheat  region  were  accompa- 
nied with  few  sudden  changes  in  the  earlier  winter 
months;  while  the  colder  and  rougher  weather  of  later 
winter  was  attended  with  heavier  snows,  which  furnished 
valuable  protection  at  a  critical  season.  The  regular  re- 
turns were  prepared  about  the  first  of  April.  The  tenor 
of  later  information  gives  assurance  of  a  general  and  rapid 
amelioration,  which  may  yet  result,  the  season  favoring, 
in  a  fine  crop  of  winter  wheat." 

Maolc  Sugar. — The  articles  in  February 
and  March  have  called  out  several  valuable  suggestions, 
for  which  we  thank  the  writers.  They  came  too  late  to 
be  of  use  this  season,  but  like  other  good  things,  they 
will  keep.  In  April,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  author  of  the 
articles  referred  to,  convinces  us  that  he  practises  what 
he  teaches,  by  sending  specimens  of  his  sugar  and  syrup 
—the  last  remarkably  fine. 

THae  First  EEooIt  ot"  llotniiy,  designed 
to  cultivate  the  Observing'  Power  of  Children,  by  Eliza 
A.  Youmans,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Miss 
Youmans  has  evidently  given  much  thought  to  mental 
growth  in  children.  Convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ordinary  circle  of  school  studies  that  cultivated 
the  powers  of  observation,  she,  in  seeking  for  some  study 
that  should  teach  A  child  to  use  its  eyes  and  record  its 
observations,  fixed  upon  botany  as  best  suited  to  her  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  work  she  takes  the  different  parts 
of  a  plant,  and  teaches  the  child  their  names  and  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  the  parts  assume.  It  only  claims  to  pre- 
sent the  merest  rudiments — to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween leaf,  stem,  etc.,  and  to  teach  the  child  to  state  what 
apart  is,  and  to  describe  its  shape.  We  must  confess  to  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  this  work.  How  far 
it  will  accomplish  the  author's  aims,  can  only  be  told  by 
actual  trial.    The  subject  as  presented  by  Miss  Youmans 


is  worthy  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  all  who  have 
the  education  of  young  children.  The  obstacles  to  the 
introduction  of  any  new  studies  into  our  schools  do  not 
lay  so  much  with  those  who  arc  taught,  as  with  those 
who  teach  ;  and  we  fear  that  the  average  "  school  raarm'1 
will  not  qualify  herself  to  teach  even  these  simple  lessons. 

Raising-  Ducks.— Mrs.  "S.  A.  P.,"  -who 
had  very  poor  luck  with  her  ducks  last  year,  asks  how 
to  raise  them.  We  have  had  good  success  with  the  fol- 
lowing method:  The  eggs  are  hatched  under  hens; 
when  they  come  out,  we  confine  them  with  the  hen  for 


several  days  by  placing  boards  to  make  a  little  yard 
around  the  hen-coop,  as  in  the  engraving.  The  coop  is 
set  on  a  board  so  that  the  hen  cannot  scratch,  and  water 
and  food  are  placed  where  she  can  reach  them.  The 
ducks  must  always  be  called  when  fed ;  and  at  first  allow- 
ed to  get  a  little  hungry  before  feeding,  food  should  not 
be  left  before  them.  They  will  soon  learn  the  call  of  the 
hen.  When  they  do  so  and  run  quickly  to  her,  and  when 
they  run  to  the  coop  for  safety  and  when  hungry,  the 
boards  are  pulled  up  and  the  ducks  let  run.  They  havo 
to  be  watched  at  first  and  driven  back,  when  they  wan- 
der far.  Soon  they  may  be  trusted  anywhere  but  in  a 
brook  or  pond.  If  they  get  wet  while  in  the  down,  and 
before  two  or  three  weeks  old,  they  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing chilled.  A  heavy  thunder  shower  often  proves  fatal 
from  this  cause,  if  they  are  caught  by  it  far  from  home. 
After  they  are  several  weeks  old  they  arc  in  danger  of 
being  washed  away  and  lost  by  the  sudden  rising  of  a 
brook  or  stream  in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  forage. 
They  need  water  only  to  drink,  and  to  wash  in,  and  a 
shallow  trough  or  tub  will  hold  enough.  If  rapid  growth 
and  large  size  arc  desired,  clucks  must  be  fed  very  fre- 
quently—as  often  as  they  will  come  and  call  for  feed,  is 
our  rule— say  once  in  three  hours,  and  must  have  a  range. 

B£ocli-Work.-"S.)"  Holly,  N.  J.  Rook- 
work  is  best  made  of  large  stones  laid  up  so  as  to  repre- 
sent a  natural  out-cropping  of  the  rock.  In  arranging 
the  stones,  irregular  spaces  or  "  pockets  "  must  be  left  to 
hold  earth.  Another  way  is  to  build  up  a  structure  of 
medium  sized,  irregular  stones,  using  cement  (water 
lime  mortar)  to  hold  them  together ;  and  afterwards  paint 
the  whole  over  with  a  wash  of  water  lime  to  give  it  a 
uniform  color. 

Who  D5aiy>  an  American  Watch  ? 
—Half  a  million  watches  have  been  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Watch  Co.,  at  Waltham— Xo.  500,000  was  finished  a 
few  weeks  since. 

Cranberry  Culture— A  work  upon  the 
culture  of  the  Cranberry,  which  should  give  the  present 
approved  methods  of  culture  in  a  practical  manner,  has 
for  a  long  time  been  needed.  The  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  arc  glad  to  announce  a  work  of 
this  kind,  which  is  now  iu  press  and  will  shortly  be 
ready.  The  author  is  J.  J.  White,  Juliustown,  N.  J.,  a  suc- 
cessful grower  of  cranberries  on  a  large  scale.  There 
have  been  so  many  loose  statements  with  regard  to  cran- 
berry growing,  and  so  much  rash  speculation  in  the  busi- 
ness, that  a  well  considered  work  like  this  will  be  timely. 

Xlac    American    Entomologist    has 

changed  its  title  to  that  of  "  Entomologist  and  Botanist." 
The  botanical  editor  is  Dr.  George  Vasey  of  Illinois,  long 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  botanists  of  the  West.  Mr. 
Riley  will  continue  to  look  after  the  "  bugs."  A  popular 
botanical  journal  has  long  been  wanted,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  if  the  present  one  fill  the  gap.  R.  P.  Shedley  &  Co., 
St.  Louis  Mo.,  Publishers,  $2  per  annum. 

Salt  and  E,<me  Mixture. — Thos.  Ford, 
Miss.  Experiments  indicate  that  there  is  a  gain  in  mix- 
ing these  substances,  that  is,  in  slaking  quicklime  with 
brine.  The  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  is  not 
so  definite  as  might  be  supposed.  Lime  is  oxygen  and 
calcium;  salt  is  chlorine  and  sodium  ;  an  interchange  of 
bases  would  convert  lime  and  salt  into  chloride  of  calci- 
um and  soda.  This  action  probably  takes  place,  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  depending  upon  the  heat  of  the 
mass.  The  value  of  the  article  is  probably  chiefly  due 
to  the  intimate  mixture  effected. 


Claoeolate  Corn.— "J.   A.    S." — this   is   a 

variety  of  Sorghum  vutgan\  and  is  also  called  Durra  corn 
and  Indian  Millet.    We  do  not  find  it  in  the  catalogues. 
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Farm  WimtlmiJls.— C.  M.  Colby,  of  Min- 
nesota, asks  concerning  windmills,  whether  there  is  a 
patent.  ';  on  a  wind-power,  consisting  of  a  vertical  jhdter 
wheel  enclosed  in  movable  blinds,  which  arc  adjusted  by 
a  governor,  to  run  even."  He  also  asks  the  expense  of  a 
windmill  for  watering  stock  from  a  well  ten  feet  deep. — 
We  know  of  two  instances  in  which  the  flutter  wheel  de- 
scribed is  used,  but  without  a  governor  for  regulating  the 
blinds.  These  are  moved  by  hand.  They  require  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  have  not  impressed  us  favorably. 
The  application  of  a  governor  to  these  "blinds  seems  im- 
practicable. A  windmill  of  much  better  construction, 
perfectly  self-regulating,  and  with  power  enough  for  a 
ten  ft.  well,  could  he  erected  for  about  $100  including  the 
cost  of  pump. 

Spring-  Water  for  Trout  IPomds.— 
P.  R.  "Wagenscller,  of  Pa.,  lias  a  spring  so  low  that  he 
can  get  no  fall  for  a  hydraulic  ram.  He  wishes  to  convey 
its  water  to  a  trout  pond  about  30  rods  distant  and  12  feet 
above  it.  He  asks :  "  Is  there  any  contrivance  other  than 
a  hydraulic  ram,  (which  I  cannot  use  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient fall),  or  the  windmill  (which  might  fail  in  calm 
weather)  by  which  I  could  secure  the  use  of  my  spring 
water  to  my  trout  pond  ?  Is  there  any  way  by  which 
the  spring  can  be  raised  above  its  natural  level  so  as  to 
get  fall  for  a  ram?" — "Water  cannot  be  raised  without 
power.  Without  a  fall  the  ram  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question ;  and  it  is  seldom  possible  to  raise  a  spring  above 
its  natural  level.  As  soon  as  it  accumulates  a  little  head, 
it  will  force  an  outlet  at  some  fresh  point,  often  beyond 
the  reach  of  masonry.  Under  the  circumstances  describ- 
ed, there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  promising  as  a  good 
windmill.  By  giving  a  little  extra  size  so  that  the  pump 
may  be  worked  during  light  winds,  there  will  hardly  ever 
he  21  hours  together  when  the  pump  will  not  work. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho.  5. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  I  attach  too  much 
consequence  to  purity  of  blood  in  horse  breed- 
ing, I  desire  to  give  the  reason  for  my  belief  that 
it  is  not  the  only  good  thing,  but  much  the  best 
thing  to  be  sought  after. 

"What  we  know  is  that  the  blood-horse  is  a  des- 
cendant, with  perhaps  a  slight  admixture  from 
other  sources,  of  the  Oriental  horse,  whether 
Syrian,  Barb,  Turk  or  Arab.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  blood-horse,  otherwise  called  the  "thorough- 
bred" horse,  is  even  better  than  his  Oriental  an- 
cestor, and  in  point  of  speed  he  undoubtedly  is 
so.  He  is  also  of  better  size  and  better  adapted 
to  our  uses.  In  gaining  these  advantages,  how- 
ever, he  has  lost  much  of  the  beaut}'  and  some 
of  the  wonderful  endurance  of  the  Eastern  horse. 

General  Daumas,  in  his  report  of  the  horses 
of  the  Sahara,  which  was  published  with  the 
approval  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  gives 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  investigations, 
carried  on  in  Algeria  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  His  account  of  the  feats  of  en- 
durance of  the  Arab  horse  would  be  incredible, 
"were  they  not  proven  by  most  reliable  evidence. 
He  says  that  it  is  not  rare,  in  time  of  war,  for 
horses,  under  the  saddle,  to  make  from  150  to 
180  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  tribe,  learn- 
ing that  its  enemies  meditate  a  raid  upon  it, 
sends  out  scouts,  mounted  on  the  best  mares, 
carrying  but  one  ration  of  barley  for  the  evening 
feed.  They  sometimes  extend  the  scout  from 
75  to  90  miles  am}'.  If  their  observations  lead 
them  to  fear  an  immediate  attack,  they  return 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  if  there  seems  to  be 
no  danger,  they  return  more  slowly  but  still  ar- 
rive at  their  tents  before  the  evening  prayer, 
after  having  made  sometimes  from  150  to  180 
miles  in  24  hours,  (50  to  00  leagues).  If  there  is 
a  battle  the  next  day,  these  same  horses  are  able 
to  take  part  in  it.  He  cites  an  instance  in  which 
the  favorite  mare  of  an  Arab,  which  had  been 
selected  by  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  to 
be  given  to  the  Sultan  as  the  price  of  peace, 
being  ridden  by  the  Arab's  son  80  leagues  (240 
miles)  within  24  hours,  during  which  time  it 
drank  but  once  and  ate  nothing  but  the  leaves 


of  a  date  palm.  General  Daumas  says  that  this 
young  man  swore  to  him  "by  the  head  of  the 
Prophet"  that  he  could  have  slept  the  next 
night  at  Gardaya,  45  leagues  (135  miles)  further 
on,  if  his  life  had  been  in  peril. 

These  are  but  two  of  man}'  instances  within 
Gen.  Daumas'  own  knowledge,  of  wonderful 
feats  of  speed  and  endurance.  The  Arabs  of 
the  Sahara  thus  sum  up  the  perfections  of  a 
horse;  "  He  ought  to  carry  a  full  grown  man, 
his  arms  and  change  of  clothing,  food  for  both, 
a  blanket  for  bad  weather,  cany  a  corpse  in 
case  of  need,  and  run  the  whole  day  without 
thinking  of  water  or  food."  Of  course  we  shall 
never  see  and  we  shall  never  have  occasion  for 
such  feats  of  endurance  as  are  here  indicated  ; 
but  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  own  horses, 
is  inherited  from  the  race  to  which  such  feats  are 
possible,  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to 
infuse  this  blood  into  our  own  stock,  shall  we 
add  to  the  worth  of  our  horses. 

For  the  drawing  of  heavy  loads  and  for  farm 
work,  we  need  more  weight  of  body  than  the 
Arab  or  the  average  thorough-bred  possesses; 
but  the  extent  to  which  size  may  be  sacrificed  fot 
the  sake  of  blood  is  greater  than  would  be  at 
first  supposed,  for  blood  brings  not  only  intelli- 
gence, energy  and  endurance,  but  actual  physi- 
cal strength.  The  bones  of  a  blood-horse  are 
much  stronger  and  more  compact  than  are  those 
of  a  cold-blooded  cart-horse.  The  one  is  com- 
paratively like  chalk,  the  other  like  ivory;  and 
the  fibre  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  the  tendons,  shows  an  equal  superiority  in  the 
case  of  the  blood-horse.  When,  therefore,  we 
combine  the  vigor  aud  vim  of  the  high-bred 
horse  with  his  greater  rapidity  of  motion,  even 
in  walking,  we  shall  see  that  a  moderate  sized 
horse,  requiring  much  less  food  for  his  support, 
will  actually  accomplish  more  work  in  a  day 
than  the  heavier  but  more  sluggish  cart-horse. 

As  Herbert  has  expressed  it  in  his  Hints  to 
Horse-keepers, — "Now  as  to  what  constitutes 
value  or  excellence  in  all  horses. — It  is  indispu- 
tably, quickness  of  working,  power  to  move  or 
carry  weight,  and  ability  to  endure  for  a  length 
of  time;  to  travel  for  a  distance  with  the  least 
decrease  of  pace ;  to  come  again  to  work  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year, 
with  undiminished  vigor. 

"  The  horse  which  can  plow  an  acre  while 
another  is  plowing  half  an  acre,  or  that  which 
can  carry  a  load  of  passengers  ten  miles  while 
another  is  going  five,  independent  of  all  con- 
siderations of  amusement,  taste,  or  what  is  gen- 
erally called  fancy,  is  absolutely  worth  twice  as 
much  as  the  other.  It  is  not  only  not  true,  that 
speed  alone  is  the  only  good  thing  desirable  from 
blood,  but  something  very  nearly  the  reverse  is 
true.  It  is  very  nearly  the  least  good  thing. 
That  which  the  blood-horse  does  possess,  is  a 
degree  of  strength  in  his  bones,  sinews,  and 
frame  at  large,  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  or  apparent  strength  of  that  frame.  The 
texture,  the  form  and  the  symmetry  of  the  bones, 
— all,  in  the  same  bulk  and  volume,  possess 
double  or  nearer  fourfold  the  elements  of  resist- 
ance aud  endurance  in  the  blood-horse  that  they 
do  in  the  cold-blooded  cart-horse.  The  difference 
in  the  form  and  texture  of  the  sinews,  of  the 
muscles,  and  in  the  inferior  tendency  to  form 
flabby,  useless  flesh,  is  still  more  in  favor  of  the 
blood-horse.  Beyond  this,  the  internal  anatomi- 
cal construction  of  his  respiratory  organs,  of  his 
arterial  and  venous  system,  of  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  a  word,  of  his  constitution  generally, — 
is  calculated  to  give  him  what  he  possesses, 
greater  vital  power,  greater  recuperatory  power, 


greater  physical  power,  in  proportion  to  his 
bulk  and  weight,  than  any  other  known  animal, 
— added  to  greater  quickness  of  movement  and 
to  greater  courage,  greater  endurance  of  labor, 
hardship,  suffering, — iu  a  word,  greater  (what  is 
called  vulgarly)  game,  or  pluck,  than  will  be 
found  in  any  other  of  the  horse  family." 

As  I  write  this,  I  call  to  mind  a  horse  that  I 
owned  during  the  war.  He  was  very  nearly  it 
not  quite,  thorough-bred.  He  was  raised  in  Ten- 
nessee and  had  been  used  as  a  race-horse.  I 
rode  him  almost  constantly  through  a  severe 
cavalry  campaign  that  lasted  for  more  than  a 
year ;  and  during  the  whole  time,  he  never  flinch- 
ed from  any  duty,  never  faltered  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  weather  and  scanty  forage,  and 
was  always  a  cheerful  and  willing  friend  and 
servant.  One  Monday  morning  I  mounted  him 
at  half-past  four,  and  set  out  on  the  march.  At 
half-past  eight  we  struck  the  pickets  of  Forrest's 
cavalry  and  spent  the  next  two  hours  in  beating 
the  bush  and  skirmishing.  From  half-past  ten  un- 
til half-past  twelve,  we  were  engaged  in  a  sharp 
fight  that  required  me  to  keep  in  active  motion 
over  the  field.  From  this  time  until  half-past 
four,  being  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  we  were 
kept  in  scouting  duty  on  the  flanks.  At  this 
time,  our  arm}'  being  defeated  and  in  retreat,  we 
had  to  hold  the  rear  until  nearly  dusk  and  then 
go  to  the  front  to  open  a  way  for  the  infantry. 
The  retreat  was  rapid  and  unintcrmitted  until 
six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  when  we  had 
passed  a  dangerous  fork  of  the  road.  Here  we 
halted  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  my 
horse  was  unsaddled  and  allowed  to  browse 
among  the  weeds  of  a  barren  stubble  field.  After 
this  short  rest,  we  mounted  again  and  re-com- 
menced the  retreat,  which  was  continued  during 
the  day  without  other  intermission  than  was 
afforded  by  some  active  skirmishing  in  our  rear. 
During  the  day  I  hardly  dismounted  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time  until  night-fall,  when  we  halt- 
ed for  less  than  half  an  hour  for  consultation. 
Mounting  again,  we  rode  the  whole  night 
through,  and  until  half-past  ten  on  Wednesday 
morning,  when  we' reached  the  lines  of  our  main 
army.  My  horse  had  been  on  duty  fifty-four 
hours,  carrying  a  weight,  (including  saddle  and 
arms),  of  not  less  than  200  lbs.  During  the 
whole  time  he  was  not  more  than  thrice  water- 
ed and  was  almost  absolutely  without  food. 
Yet  he  came  whinnying  into  camp,  not  as  fresh 
as  when  he  started,  but  by  no  means  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition.  In  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
I  believe  he  could  have  gone  another  da}'.  I 
had  in  my  command  over  two  thousand  horses 
fit  for  duty.  Of  these  hardly  another  one  stood 
the  work  as  well  as  mine  did,  and  I  attribute 
his  superior  condition  solely  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  much  the  best  bred  horse  of  the  brigade. 

Let  not  this  narration  be  considered  out  of 
place  here ;  for  while  no  farmer  is  called  upon  to 
ride  two  days  and  a  quarter  without  intermis- 
sion, there  is  not  one  who  would  not  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  a  horse  that  would  thus 
carry  him  if  necessary.  "If  it  had  been  a  case  of 
plowing  instead  of  fighting,  or  of  hauling  ma- 
nure a-way  from  town  instead  of  carrying  a 
whipped  cavalry  man  away  from  the  enemy,  I 
am  confident  that  my  Tennessee  horse  would 
have  shown  the  same  superiority  over  the  low- 
bred animals  of  the  country,  that  he  did  under 
the  circumstances  described  ;  and  I  leave  his  ex- 
ample to  reinforce  all  that  I  have  said  in  favor 
of  breeding  to  thorough-bred  sires.  My  future 
papers  will  be  devoted  to  other  branches  of  the 
subject;  but  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  con- 
tinue  to  realize,  that  the  very  kevstone  of  all 
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good  horse  breeding  lies  in  the  resort  to  the  high- 
est bred  sire  whose  services  c;m  be  obtained. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— Ho.  6. 

- — » — - 

The  season  for  soiling  has  now  arrived. 
Those  who  have  intended  to  make  it  a  sole 
reliance  for  their  summer  feeding,  have  pre- 
pared for  it  before  this;  but  there  is  still  time 
to  put  in  sowed  corn  to  help  out  the  pastures 
during  the  drier  weather  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. No  time,  however,  must  be  lost.  By 
the  middle  of  this  month,  at  the  latest,  the  seed 
should  be  in  the  ground.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  impossible  to  manage  an  American  stock 
farm  advantageously  without  adopting  some 
such  expedient. 

From  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle 
of  Jul}7,  our  good  pastures  are  luxuriant,  and 
are  capable  of  supporting  a  much  larger  stock 
than  they  can  carry  through  the  July  and 
August  drought.  As  a  consequence,  we  are 
unable  to  consume  all  the  provender  that  is 
available  in  June,  because  this  would  require 
us  to  keep  more  animals  than  could  be  fed  in 
August.  Or,  if  we  do  stock  our  pastures  to  the 
utmost  of  their  June  capacity,  our  animals  will 
be  half  starved  during  the  drought. 

Much  the  simplest  way  to  regulate  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  and  demand,  is  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  soiling.  Iu  this  case,  we  are  sure  that 
we  shall  always  have  enough,  and  the  surplus, — 
that  which  the  cattledo  not  consume, — instead  of 
being  scattered  iu  irregular  patches  over  the 
pasture,  much  of  it  overgrown,  and  mixed  with 
weeds,  is  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  mowed, 
cured,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  in  a  country  like  this, 
any  very  considerable  proportion  of  its  farmers 
will  be  able  to  command  sufficient  labor  for  a 
complete  system  of  soiling;  and  as  we  have  to 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  the  most  valuable 
advice  that  can  be  given  to  average  American 
farmers,  would  be  to  lay  down  the  paper  at  once, 
and  set  immediately  to  work  to  prepare,for  sowed 
corn,  enough  land  to  allow  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
for  each  head  of  full  grown  stock  on  the  farm. 

By  and  by,  when  the  hill-sides  become  brown- 
ed with  the  scorching  summer  sun,  and  the 
withered  grass  fails  to  furnish  the  necessary 
food,  then  the  corn,  three  or  four  feet  high  and 
covering  the  ground  with  a  succulent  mass  of 
vegetation,  will  give  the  animals  such  a  bounti- 
ful supply  every  morning  and  evening,  as  will 
carry  them  back  to  the  condition  of  earl}'  June. 
If  the  pastures  are  suffering  more  than  usual, 
such  an  amount  of  fodder  as  this,  would  enable 
us  to  keep  the  stock  entirely  off  until  the  early 
fall  rains  bring  them  to  a  better  condition. 

I  am  perhaps  not  quite  right  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  best  advice  to  be  given.  It  is  more 
properly  the  advice  which  it  will  be  the  easiest 
to  get  followed.  What  really  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  most  farms,  is  to  sell  off  or  to  turn 
out  to  woodland  the  poorer  half  of  the  farm, 
concentrating  the  whole  amount  of  labor,  cap- 
ital, and  manure  on  the  smaller  area.  There  is 
hardly  a  large  town  in  the  country  near  which 
some  thrifty  gardener  is  not  bringing  up  a  fami- 
ly and  growing  rich  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
small  garden.  Any  ten  acres  of  good  land  may, 
without  much  straining,  be  made  to  produce  the 
summer  and  winter  food  of  fifteen  cows.  What 
Ave  want  is  a  more  resolute  concentration  of  our 
efforts  on  smaller  areas.  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
farm  of  200  acres  on  which  30  head  of  stock  are 
kept,  and  from  which  50  tons  of  hay  arc  an- 
nually sold.     From  what  I  know  of  the  land,  I 


feel  confident  that,  if  150  acres  were  sold,  out- 
right, and  the  money  thus  obtained  all  expend- 
ed in  the  improvement  of  the  remaining  50,  it 
could  be  made,  within  five  years,  to  carry  50 
iiead  of  stock  and  to  sell  an  equal  value  of  roots 
or  grain.  What  we  want  is  High  Farming;  not 
$20,000  barns,  fancy  cattle,  and  fancy  manage- 
ment, but  rich  food  and  plenty  of  it;  copious 
manure  heaps  protected  from  the  weather;  fre- 
quent and  thorough  cultivation;  and  the  crowd- 
ing of  each  crop  to  the  highest  point  that  it  is 
capable  of.  When  I  see  a  man  trying  to  make 
five  loads  of  manure  cover  an  acre  of  land,  I 
always  wish  that  I  could  make  him,  just  once, 
concentrate  it  upon  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  (and  it  is  a  point  that  we  very  sel- 
dom attain),  it  is  the  manure  that  makes  the  crop. 
On  ordinary  land,  a  ton  of  manure  will  produce 
as  good  a  result  on  four  rods,  as  it  would  on  half 
an  acre.  To  get  this  result  we,  in  one  case, 
plow,  sow,  cultivate,  and  harvest,  twenty  times 
as  much  land  as  iu  the  other,  and  it  costs  twen- 
ty times  as  much  to  do  it.  The  more  we  can 
concentrate  our  production  within  small  areas, 
that  is,  the  less  we  spread  ourselves  out  thin 
over  big  farms,  the  more  profit  we  shall  get  for 
our  own  work,  our  supervision,  and  our  capital. 

Very  often  visitors  to  Ogden  Farm,  when  they 
see  its  narrow  boundaries,  point  to  the  unculti- 
vated land  adjoining  it  and  say:  "It  is  a  pity 
you  can't  buy  100  or  200  acres  of  that  land  and 
bring  your  farm  up  to  a  good  size."  I  usually 
tell  them  that  that  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to 
avoid.  Before  I  get  through,  I  hope  to  treble 
the  quantity  of  the  land;  but  I  hope  to  do  it  by 
fishing  out  the  next  two  farms  that  lie  immedi- 
ately under  this  one.  If  I  can  make  the  soil 
three  times  as  deep  or  three  times  as  rich  or  by 
any  means  three  times  as  productive  as  it  now 
is,  I  shall  have  virtually  added  120  acres  to  the 
farm;  and  I  shall  have  the  further  advantage 
that  the  new  land  will  be  no  farther  from  the 
barn,  than  what  I  now  cultivate,  and  that  one 
plowing  will  answer  for  all  three  tracts. 

The  great  agent  in  this  improvement  will  be 
the  soiling  system,  which  I  have  now  tried  suf- 
ficiently long  to  prove  its  efficiency.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem on  which  I  have  no  patent, which  was  invent- 
ed long  before  the  improvement  of  Ogden  Farm 
was  thought  of,  and  which  is  equally  open  to 
every  farmer  who  chooses  to  "  haul  in  his  horns" 
and  raise  Ins  present  crops  from  one-quarter  his 
present  area.  The  objection  that  a  large  amount 
of  labor  is  required,  has,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  weight,  but  not  so  much  as  is  supposed.  Any 
man  who  will  keep  watch  for  a  week,  even  in 
summer  time,  over  the  blacksmith's  shop,  the 
grocery  store,  and  the  village,  will  see  enough 
time  idled  away  by  the  farmers  themselves,  to 
suffice  for  the  soiling  of  all  the  live-stock  in  the 
township.  And  this  is  another  point  involved 
in  the  question  of  High  Farming;  what  this 
requires  is  no  more  a  larger  number  of  men 
than  the  full  industrial  employment  of  every 
man's  time.  Gossipping,  pottering,  and  sheer 
idleness  occupy,  on  an  average,  at  least  a  whole 
month  out  of  each  year  of  every  farmer's  life. 
And  a  month's  time,  well  put  in,  from  sun  to 
Bun,  will  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  that 
would  surprise  even  the  most  industrious.  Many 
a  man  dawdles  away,  on  an  average,  two  or 
three  hours  a  day,  poking  along  over  the  road 
at  a  jog  trot  to  town  to  sell  an  amount  of  pro- 
duce tlKit  is  actually  not  worth  the  lime  of  him- 
self and  his  horse.  Another  requirement  of 
High  Farming  and  especially  of  soiling,  is  sys- 
tem. Plans  must  be  made  beforehand ;  tools 
must  be  repaired  in  bad  weather ;   and  every 


moment  of  good  working  time  must  be  made  to 
tell  to  the  utmost.  It  would  be  enough  to  make 
any  ordinary  farmer  rich,  if  he  would  employ, 
in  profitable  and  well  planned  work,  the  time 
that  he  now  spends  in  hunting  for  mislaid  tools ; 
getting  hay  rakes  repaired  during  the  haying 
season;  loafing  along  the  road  and  spoiling  two 
or  three  half-days  every  week  in  going  to  town 
on  trifling  errands. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
compliment  that  American  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  from  Agricultural  writers,  but 
I  happen  to  be  a  farmer  myself;  and  I  live  in  a 
community  of  farmers.  I  preach  better  than  I 
practice,  and  I  am  not  innocent  of  the  faults 
that  I  have  portrayed  ;  but  I  have  the  grace  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  find  ample  justifi- 
cation in  my  own  habits  and  in  those  of  most 
of  my  neighbors  for  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Most  of  us  fool  away  time  enough  to  make  us 
much  better  farmers  than  we  are. 

I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  perplexed  on 
the  subject  of  plowing  for  corn.  I  have  al- 
ways been  an  advocate  for  deep  plowing  un- 
der all  circumstances,  that  is,  as  deep  as  the 
character  of  the  soil  will  allow ;  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  deep  plowing  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  my  corn  crop  last  year.  This 
spring,  I  have  laid  out  for  an  experiment  in  the 
other  direction.  I  shall  plow  my  corn-land, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  four  inches  deep,  only  fol- 
lowing in  the  furrow  with  a  subsoil-plow  so 
as  to  get  the  advantage  of  deep  rooting,  without 
removing  the  richer  soil  and  the  manure  too  far 
from  the  surface.  I  propose  to  plow  with 
Collins' cast  steel  plows;  one  followed  by  the 
ordinary  subsoil-plow,  and  the  other  having 
a  subsoil  attachment  made  witli  it.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  three  horses  draw  this  combined  imple- 
ment, when  four  would  be  required  for  two  im- 
plements doing  the  same  work.  Even  if  four 
horses  are  required  for  it  also,  I  shall  at  least 
save  the  labof  of  one  man ;  and  as  any  other  field 
plow  has  the  Volkman  guide,  little  Hinderck 
can  manage  that  team,  and  the  plow,  which 
has  no  handles,  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  amount  of  hand  labor  required  in 
weeding,  to  abandon  the  system  of  drill  plant- 
ing, and  to  plant  in  hills  so  as  to  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate both  ways.  Having  purchased  Thomas's 
smoothing  harrow,  I  have  changed  my  mind, 
and  shall  plant  in  drills  again.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  harrow,  that  it  almost  entirely  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  hand-hoeing  corn.  It 
takes  a  breadth  of  9  feet,  and  has  120  steel  teeth 
which  slope  backward,  so  that  it  breaks  and 
crumbles  the  soil  without  tearing  out  any  well 
rooted  plants.  Friend  Thomas  assures  me  that 
it  may  be  driven  broadcast  over  a  cornfield, 
after  the  com  has  spread  its  leaf,  without  injur- 
ing a  single  plant,  and  that  it  will  kill  every 
weed  less  than  an  inch  high.  This  looks  like  a 
large  story;  but  my  experiments  with  the  har- 
row thus  far  indicate  that  it  is  true,  and  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  system  in  cultivating 
my  whole  crop.  If  it  will  efficiently  weed  corn 
planted  in  drills,  it  is  a  great  acquisition  ;  for  drill 
planting  has  some  decided  advantages.  Not  only 
is  the  yield  of  grain  and  fodder  materially  in- 
creased, but  the  corn  can  be  put  in  without  de- 
lay and  have  at  least  a  fair  start  with  the  weeds. 
My  course  will  lie  to  plow  a  land  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  have  the  harrowing  finished  as  soon 
as  the  plowing  is,  and  follow  immediately,  on 
the  same  day,  with  marking  off  and    planting. 
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In  this  way,  I  believe  that,  if  I  delay  planting 
until  the  ground  is  well  warmed,  the  corn  will 
grow  as  early  as  any  weeds.  At  the  time  when 
the  leaf  is  well  spread,  there  ought  to  be  no 
weeds  half  an  inch  high ;  and  the  smoothing 
harrow  would  undoubtedly  destroy  them  all  at 
a  single  operation.  This  alone  would  give  the 
corn  such  a  start  that  its  subsequent  care  would 
he  a  simple  matter;  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
harrow  may  be  passed  repeatedly  over  the  field 
until  the  corn  is  a  foot  high,  without  bruising  it 
to  any  noticeable  extent.  If  this  is  true,  as  I  be- 
lieve, it  will  greatly  simplify  the  raising  of  corn, 
and  will  relieve  the  farmer  of  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  that  must  otherwise  be  done  at 
a  time  when  hands  are  needed   for  other  work. 

We  are  now  getting  some  tangible  reward  for 
the  winter  feeding  and  management  of  our 
stock.  The  manure  cellar  has  been  well  filled 
with  a  solid  mass  containing  very  little  straw, 
and  with  just  enough  clay-sand  mixed  through 
it,  to  make  it  handle  easily.  Precisely  what  the 
quantity  is,  we  cannot  tell  until  it  is  all  out;  but 
there  will  be  not  less  than  400  two-horse  loads, 
and  I  would  not  exchange  it,  load  for  load,  for 
what  would  cost  me  $4  per  load  in  stable  cellars 
in  town.  A  team  and  two  men  will  haul  out 
from  the  cellar  and  spread,  from  12  to  15  loads 
per  day.  The  most  that  I  could  do  iu  hauling 
from  town,  would  bo  to  get  2  loads  a  day,  during 
good  wheeling,  and  it  would  be  much  harder  on 
the  team.  I  think  that  I  am  within  the  mark  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  winter's  manure,  in- 
cluding that  from  the  hogs  and  poultry,  at 
$2,000.  That  which  has  been  taken  out  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  and  spread  upon 
the  land  intended  for  corn,  has  started  such  a 
growth  of  grass,  as  has  not  been  seen  before  on 
Ogden  Farm. 

The  value  of  this  manure  makes  a  large  de- 
duction from  the  cost  of  feeding.  In  so  far  as  it 
has  been  produced  by  the  consumption  of  pur- 
chased food,  it  is  as  certain  an  addition  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  farm,  as  though  the  manure 
itself  had  been  bought  and  brought  on  to  it. 
On  looking  carefully  over  the  stock  and  the  ac- 
count of  produce  sold,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
increase  has  repaid  all  legitimate  farming  out- 
lays, and  that  the  manure  on  hand  has  cost  noth- 
ing. I  shall  be  able,  this  year,  without  purchas- 
ing to  give  a  heavy  dressing  to  the  corn,  corn- 
fodder  and  roots ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  now, 
anything  that  will  prevent  our  getting  profitable 
crops  from  the  forty  acres  that  will  be  cultivated 
this  year.  The  remaining  twenty  acres  have  not 
yet  been  manured  (except  where  sea-weed  has 
been  used),  and  I  do  not  expect  much  from 
them.  They  were  last  year  seeded  down  with 
clover, which  looked  well  enough  in  the  autumn ; 
but  the  winter  has  been  a  very  open  one,  and 
the  present  outlook  is  not  brilliant.  I  cannot 
see  that  winter-killing  has  been  material!}'  less- 
ened where  the  sea-weed  was  used.  I  think  we 
made  the  mistake  of  feeding  too  closely  in  the 
fall.  I  shall  try  the  experiment  this  year  of  not 
feeding  the  new  meadows  at  all ;  and  I  have 
mixed  red-top  and  timothy  with  the  clover  seed, 
hoping  that  the  three  will  sufficiently  cover  the 
ground  to  protect  the  roots.  As  this  year's  seed- 
ing is  on  land  that  has  been  manured,  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  for  better  results.  The  pres- 
ent clover  land  will  be  re-sown  with  the  mixed 
seeds,  and  brushed  in  with  the  smoothing  har- 
row; the  whole  receiving  a  top-dressing  of  plaster 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  Whether  this 
will  do  any  good,  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  a 
popular  idea  that  plaster  has  no  effect  near  the 
sea-shore;   its  use  is  practically  unknown  here. 


Sheep  Dipping  to  Destroy  Ticks  and  Scab. 

All  kinds  of  sheep  are,  at  times,  annoyed  by 
parasites  in  their  wool  or  skin,  which  can  only 
be  removed  and  destro)'ed  by  the  application 
of  substances  which  are  poisonous  to  them. 
The  most  common  of  these  parasites  are  the 
tick  or  louse,  and  the  scab-mite.  The  sheep- 
tick,  or  properly  perhaps,  the  sheep-louse,  for 
such  it  is,  is  exceedingly  annoying,  occurring  in 
the  best  kept  flocks,  and  sometimes  almost  de- 
vouring the  sheep  alive.  Figure  1  represents 
the  tick  magnified ;  an  outline  of  one  of  the 
natural  size  is  shown  also,  for  comparison.  The 
mode  of  propagation  of  the  tick  is  peculiar; 
the  egg  is  developed  and  the  young  animal 
passes  into  the  pupa  state  in  the  body  of  the 
female,  so  that  the  little  sacks  attached  to  the 
wool,  shown  in  figure  2,  which  are  usually 
called  eggs,  are  not  eggs  but  pupa?.  In  this 
state,  life  is  not  so  easily  destroyed  as  in  the 
perfect  insect.  From  time  immemorial,  dips  and 
washes  of  various  kinds  have  been  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  these  little  pests,  and  we 
might  fill  half  the  paper  with  recipes.  The 
bases  of  most  of  these  have  been  tobacco,  hel- 
lebore, arsenic,  or  mercury,  made  use  of  singly 
or  mixed,  and  mingled 
with  tar,  oils,  and 
alkalies,  in  varying  pro- 
portions. Now,  how 
ever,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid  in 
some  form, usually  com- 
bined with  soap,  and 
applied  in  the  form  of 
strong  suds.  The  skin, 
as  is  well  known,  secretes  an  oily  soap,  which, 
while  it  does  not  permit  the  wool  to  be  easily 
wetted,  is  nevertheless  itself  soluble  in  water, 
especially  in  a  soapy  or  alkaline  water. 

After  shearing,  the  ticks  to  a  great  extent 
leave  the  ewes  and  are  found  upon  the  lambs. 
In  small  flocks  the  labor  of  dipping  is  not  great, 
and  a  simple  trough  5  feet  long,  20  inches  to  2 
feet  wide,  and  31  \t  to  4  feet  deep,  (see  fig.  3),  is 
all  that  is  needed.  It  should  be  furnished  with 
an  inclined  table  covered  with  slat-work,  and  set 
so  that  after  the  dipping  the  sheep  may  be  laid 


Fig.  2. 
ing  (figure  4). 


two  minutes  allowed ;  the  sheep  being  either 
in  the  bath,  or  under  manipulation  a  full  minute. 
The  other  minute  will  be  required  on  an  aver- 
age to  catch  the  sheep,  and  to  renew  the  bath, 
when  necessary.  When  a  large  flock  is  to  be 
dipped,  this  requires  altogether  too  much  lime, 
as  only  thirty  sheep  can  be 
dipped  in  an  hour.  They 
have  a  very  expeditious  way 
of  dipping  in  Scotland,  iu 
which,  by  means  of  three  sets 
of  dippers,and  a  man  to  bring 
up  the  sheep,  140  to  150 
sheep  can  be  dipped  in  an 
hour.  We  illustrate  this  in 
the  accompanying  engrav- 
The  trough  is  12  feet  long,  20 
inches  wide,  and  3  feet  3  inches  to  4  feet 
deep.  The  sheep  are  confined  near  by ;  and 
some  twenty  at  a  time  are  hurdled  close  to  the 
trough,  and  passed  up  an  inclined  gangway  one 
at  a  time,  to  the  dippers.  A  little  gate  opens 
and  the  sheep  is  driven  or  drawn  out  upon 
an  elevated  platform  at  the  hight  of  the  tub,  as 
shown.  One  man  takes  the  animal  bj'the  ears, 
and  the  other  two  by  the  feet.  It  is  soused 
into  the  trough,  and  every  part  except  the 
face  thoroughly    wet- 


ted, care  being  taken 
that  none  is  swallow- 
ed or  spattered  into 
the  eyes.  The  sheep 
is  moved  along  slow- 
ly to  the  other  end  of 
the  trough,  and  then 
lifted  out  or  shoved  up 
upon  a  platform  capa- 
ble of  holding  twenty 
or  more  sheep.  The 
drips  of  this  platform 
flow  back  into  the  Kg.  3.— end  of  trough. 
trough;  and  the  sheep  are  left  to  drip  until 
another  set  comes  on. 

The  employment  of  oils  to  soften  the  fleece  is 
often  recommended,  and  is  probably  good  both 
for  the  health  of  the  flock  and  for  the  wool. 
The  best  mode  of  applying  oil  with  the  dip  is 
probably  to  pour  about  a  pint  of  whale  oil  into 
the  trough  when  each  sheep  is  put  in.  The 
wool  takes  it  up  at  once,  and  it  does  not  inter- 
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upon  it  to  drip,  while  the  solution  is  rubbed  in 
to  the  skin  and  then  squeezed  out  of  the  fleece. 
The  trough  is  best  made  of  pine  plank,  the  ends 
being  secured  in  "gains"  in  the  sides.  These 
are  bolted  together,  and  the  bottom  being  nailed 
on,  is  made  tight  by  triangular  corner  pieces  well 
pitched.  With  this  trough, three  men  are  required 
to  dip ;  and  for  each  sheep  there  should  be  about 


fere  with  the  efficacy  of  the  dip.  In  dipping 
a  flock,  both  old  sheep  and  lambs  should  be 
dipped,  and  in  most  cases  the  operations  should 
be  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  week  to  destroy  any 
vermin  that  may  have  hatched  in  the  mean 
time.  A  warm,  calm  day  should  be  selected,  and 
after  dripping,  the  sheep  should  be  stabled  or 
folded,  well  fed,  and  thus  kept  warm  until  dry. 
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The    "Prairie   Apple "—{Pomme  Blanche.) 

The  species  of  our  native  plants  are  very 
numerous,  but  among  these  there  are  but  few 
which  furnish  articles  of  food.  Berries  and 
perishable  fruits  are  more  or  less 
abundant  iu  their  season,  but  those 
native  products  which  can  be  stored 
up  are  limited  in  number,  and  as 
articles  of  food  are  at  best  indifferent. 
Neither  in  the  variety  nor  iu  the  qual- 
ity of  his  food  does  the  savage  equal 
the  poorest  among  the  civilized.  Acorns 
and  grass  seeds  are  poor  substitutes 
for  corn  and  wheat;  and  among  the 
several  more  or  less  edible  roots  used 
by  the  Indians  there  is  none  which  ap- 
proaches the  potato  iu  excellence  and 
nutritious  quality.  A  large  share  of  the 
vegetable  food  of  some  of  the  Western 
tribes  of  Indians  is  the  Prairie  Apple,  or 
Pomme  Blanche,  as  it  was  named  by 
the  French  wyageurs.  It  is  the  root  of 
a  Psoralen  (P.  eseulenta),  which  is  found 
from  Wisconsin  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  plant  grows  about  a 
foot  high,  has  leaves  with  five  divisions, 
and  its  flowers  are  clustered  in  a  dense 
head,  much  resembling  a  large  clover ; 
the  flowers  are  purplish-blue.  The  root 
is  turnip-shaped  and  somewhat  farina- 
ceous ;  and  though  it  would  be  consider- 
ed scarcely  edible  by  us,  is  gathered  iu 
large  quantities  by  the  Indians  and 
stored  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Cary,  who 
lias  given  us  many  illustrations  from 
the  far  West,  lias  sketched  a  party  of 
squaws — it  being-  one  of  the  Indian 
"  women's  rights  " — engaged  in  collecting  their 
supplies  of  this  much  valued  Pomme  Blanche. 

Our  Native  Erogs. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
Frogs  proper,  the  Tree-toads,  the  Cricket-toads, 
and  the  true  Toads.  They  are  all  remarkable 
in  having  their  youug  strikingly  unlike  the 
adult  animals.  The 
young  are  hatched 
in  a  very  incomplete 
state,aud  go  through 
their  developments 
in  the  water.  At 
first  they  breathe  by 
external  gills,  and 
have  uo  organs  of 
locomotion,  except 
a  tail.  As  the  ani- 
mal grows,  limbs 
appear,  the  tail  dis- 
appears, and  the 
office  at  first  per- 
formed by  the  gills 
is  afterward  assum- 
ed by  the  longs. 
Some,  such  as  the 
toad,  when  fully  de- 
Teloped,  leave  the 
water,  and  only  re- 
turn to  it  at  the 
breeding  season ; 
while  the  frogs  are 
more  or  less  aquatic 
While  iu  the  young 
state  these  animals  all  feed  upon  vegetable 
food ;  but  after  they  have  reached  their  per- 
fect development  they  are  carnivorous.  The 
frogs  proper  have  a  visible  tympanum,  or 
ear-drum;    the  upper  jaw  and  palate  are  fur- 


nished with  teeth,  and  in  the  male  the  throat  has 
what  are  called  "  vocal  vesicles,"  membranous 
appendages  communicating  internally  with  the 
mouth.  These  are  capable  of  being  enormously 
distended,  and  by  the  aid   of  them,  the  well- 


SQUAWS  COLLECTING  THE  PRAIRIE  APPLE. 

known  piping  and  croaking  are  produced.  The 
best  known,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  our  species, 
is  the  Bull-frog,  (Rana  Catesbiana.)  This  some- 
times reaches  over  20  inches  in  length;  and  its 
deep  bellowing  may  be  heard  for  a  long  dis- 
tance. The  color  of  the  upper  portions  varies 
from  green  to  dirty  olive,  upon  which  are  ir- 
regular black  blotches ;  the  body  is  yellowish- 
white  below.    The  Bull-frog  lives  more  eeneral- 


CRICKET-FUOG. 


PICKEREL-FROG. 


BULL-FROG. 


ly  in  the  water  than  our  other  species.  It  bites 
readily  at  a  bait,  if  held  near  to  its  mouth,  and 
even  may  be  caught  by  a  hook  baited  with  a 
bit  of  cloth.  This  frog  has  the  reputation  of 
beiug  destructive  to  youug  ducklings,  seizing 


them  from  beneath  the  water.  The  hinder  legs 
of  the  Bull-frog  afford  a  highly  esteemed  article 
of  food,  occupying  the  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  oai  gastronomers  that  the  Edible-frog 
{Piana  eseulenta)  does  with  those  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.  In  the  times  when 
the  English  were  strongly  prejudiced 
against  everything  French,  the  French 
were  looked  upon  as  a  nation  of  frog- 
eaters.  The  fact  is  that  frogs  are  not, 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  a  common 
article  of  food  with  the  French,  hut  are 
only  used  as  a  luxury.  It  may  be  that 
if  the  Edible-frog  were  found  in  Eng- 
land, the  prejudice  against  frogs  and 
those  who  ate  them  would  not  have 
been  so  strong.  In  this  country  much 
of  this  prejudice  exists,  and  many  who 
live  where  frogs  are  abundant  deprive 
themselves  of  a  most  delicate  article  of 
food.  A  few  years  ago  we  met  among 
the  lakes  of  the  New  York  wilderness, 
a  person  who  annually  caught  barrels 
of  frogs  for  the  New  York  market,  and 
who  had  never  been  induced  to  taste 
one.  The  hind-legs  are  the  only  por- 
tions used ;  these  are  skinned  and  fried 
in  crumbs  or  made  into  a  fricassee,  in 
the  same  way  as  are  spring  chickens, 
which  in  delicacy  and  flavor  they  much 
resemble.  The  Green,  or  Bawling-frog, 
(Rana  ckmUans),  is  about  3"|a  inches 
long ;  it  is  green  above  and  yellowish 
below.  The  Leopard-frog,  (R.  aaleciiia), 
in  some  localities  called  the  Shad-frog, 
is  bright  green  above,  with  spots  of 
dark  brown,  margined  with  yellow,  and 
a  yellow  line  extending  from  the  eyes 
along  the  sides  of  the  body.  It  displays  great 
activity  in  leaping.  The  Pickerel-frog,  (R.  pa- 
lustris),  so  called  because  it  is  often  used  as  a 
bait  for  pickerel,  is  23|4  inches  long.  It  is  yel- 
lowish-white below,  and  above  it  is  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  rows  of  square  spots,  which 
are  dark  brown  upon  a  ground  of  pale  brown. 
This  species  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
Wood-frog,  (R.  sykaiica),  only  visits  the  water 
at  breeding  time.  It 
is  found  in  thick 
woods,  and  leaps 
with  great  activity 
when  disturbed.  It 
is  about  2  inches 
long,  pale  reddish- 
brown  above,  yel- 
lowish -  white  be- 
neath, with  a  dark 
brown  stripe  upon 
each  side  of  the 
head.  The  small- 
est specimen  shown 
in  the  engraving, 
though  it  usually 
passes  for  a  frog, 
is  properly  a  Crick- 
et-frog, and  belongs 
to  the  genus  Hi/lodcs 
(II.  Pietorinffii.)  It 
is  found  in  woods 
and  upon  plants 
near  the  water.  Its 
shrill  note  is  familiar 
to  all  who  live  in  the 
country.  A  related 
species  is  called  the  Savannah  Cricket,  which 
is  often  tamed  and  sings  in  confinement.  It  is 
said  to  soon  learn  to  know  its  owner,  and  to 
accept  flies  from  his  hand.  The  related  Tree- 
frogs,  or  Tree-toads,  belong  to  the  genus  Hyla. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  78. 


There  seems  to  have  been  an  uuusual  amount 
of  fatality  among  pigs  this  spring,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  One  of  my  neighbors  says  lie  had 
seventeen  pigs  from  two  sows.  He  was  busy 
and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  and 
the  first  thing  he  knew  the  sows  had  eaten  up 
every  one  of  them.  "  Did  you  see  her  eat  them  ?" 
I  asked.  "No,"  he  replied,  "  they  were  under 
the  barn  and  one  day  I  thought  I  would  go  in 
and  see  how  they  were  getting  along,  and  they 
were  all  gone."  The  pigs  probably  died  from 
neglect,  and  then  the  sow,  having  no  other  way 
to  "  bury  her  dead,"  ate  them  up  to  get  them 
out  of  her  sight.  Another  neighbor  says  his 
sow  ate  up  a  litter  of  a  dozen.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  sows  sometimes  eat  their  own  live  pigs, 
but  where  one  pig  is  lost  in  this  way  a  hundred 
die  from  neglect,  or  from  disease  inherited  from 
parents  that  have  been  weakened  by  bad  treat- 
ment. The  latter  cause  is  often  overlooked. 
A  farmer  in  Ohio  writes  to  the  American  Agri- 
culturist that  he  "Had  a  nice  litter  of  fourteen 
pigs  this  spring;  the  sow  in  good  condition  and 
well  kept.  When  a  week  old  the  pigs  were 
taken  sick  and  eleven  of  them  died.  The  pigs 
all  over  the  neighborhood  are  dying  in  the  same 
way.  They  drop  down,  lie  still,  breathe  very 
hard,  become  cold,  and  in  an  hour  or  two,  or 
at  longest  one  day  from  the  time  they  were  at- 
tacked, die  without  a  struggle."  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  some  hereditary  disease  derived  di- 
rectly or  remotely  from  a  defective  male  animal 
kept  in  the  neighborhood.  For  my  part  I  am 
not  sorry  that  "Hog  Cholera"  and  other  fatal 
diseases  are  on  the  increase.  They  arc  neces- 
sary to  convince  us  that  dirty  water,  decaying 
food,  filthy  pens,  and  general  neglect  in  breed- 
ing and  management  are  not  conducive  to  the 
health  of  pigs.  I  verily  believe  that  there  are 
people  who  think  that  bad  treatment  ia  good 
for  a  breeding  sow — that  it  makes  her  hardier 
and  healthier! 

Feed  liberally,  work  steadily,  and  clean  thor- 
oughly, is  my  motto  in  the  management  of 
horses.  My  great  trouble  is  to  get  the  horses 
rubbed  dry  and  clean  before  leaving  them  for 
the  night.  Where  horses  are  worked  six  days 
in  the  week,  thorough  grooming  is  absolutely 
essential  to  their  health.  The  more  highly  the}' 
are  fed  the  more  important  it  is  to  clean  them. 
Most  men  use  the  curry-comb  too  much,  and  the 
whisk  and  the  brush  too  little.  I  do  not  myself 
insist  upon  it,  but  I  believe  it  would  pay  always 
to  take  the  whole  harness  from  the  horses  when 
put  in  the  stables  at  noon,  and  rub  them  dry, 
washing  the  shoulders  with  cold  water  and  af- 
terwards thoroughly  drying  them  with  a  cloth. 
Every  man  and  team  on  the  farm  costs  me  at 
least  $750  a  year  ;  and  I  question  if  one  farmer 
in  a  hundred  duly  appreciates  how  much  he 
loses  from  having  poor  horses,  and  in  not  keep- 
ing them  in  vigorous  health,  and  in  condition 
to  do  a  maximum  day's  work.  Do  not  many 
of  us  from  having  inefficient  horses,  poor  plows, 
dull  harrows,  rusty  cultivators,  shaky  wagons, 
and  other  imperfect  implements  and  machines, 
lose  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  whole  cost 
ei  man  and  team  ?  And  besides  this,  do  we  es- 
timate how  much  we  lose  by  getting  behind 
with  qur  work  from  these  and  similar  causes  ? 
I  had  an  old  mowing  machine  that  I  got  with 
the  farm  that  "  for  the  sake  of  saving  it "  I  used 
for  two  years.  Directly  and  indirectly  I  have 
no  doubt  that  machine  cost  me  $1,000!  It  cut 
just  as  well  as  a  Wood's  or  a  Bucke3'e,  but  it 


was  a  one-wheel  machine  with  a  wooden  cutter- 
bar.  We  split  the  bar  and  had  to  repair  it; 
then  we  broke  the  knife  and  had  to  take  it  to 
the  blacksmith  shop  to  have  it  welded.  He 
"burnt"  it  and  it  broke  again.  Then  I  sent  to 
New  York  for  a  new  knife.  This  cut  off  the 
finger  of  the  only  man  who  knew  how  to  oper- 
ate the  machine  and  laid  him  up  for  several 
days.  The  consequence  was,  we  did  not  get 
through  haying  until  after  wheat  harvest.  And 
you  can  imagine  what  kind  of  hay  I  had  to 
feed  out  the  next  winter.  Now  I  have  two  new 
mowers  that  a  man  cannot  break  if  he  tries ;  and 
in  looking  back  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  was 
ever  so  foolish  as  to  waste  time  in  tinkering 
an  old  worthless  machine. 

Where  one  has  smooth  land  that  can  be  mown 
with  a  machine,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  turn 
working  horses  out  to  pasture  in  summer. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  land  will  produce 
more  food  when  the  grass  or  clover  is  allowed 
to  grow  until  it  is  in  flower,  than  if  constantly 
cropped  down  as  it  grows.  With  a  good  mow- 
er, tedder,  rake,  and  unloading  fork,  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  the  hay  into  the  barn,  if  it  is  a 
good  crop,  need  not  exceed  two  dollaft  a  ton. 
In  the  summer  let  the  hay  be  cut  into  chaff  and 
soaked  in  water  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  horses  will  eat  it  almost  as  readily  as 
they  will  fresh  grass.  With  the  proper  boxes 
for  soaking  it  the  labor  is  very  slight.  I  used 
to  chaff  ui}r  hay  with  a  horse-machine,  cutting 
up  enough  at  a  time  to  last  for  several  weeks; 
but  I  question  if  it  is  not  better,  after  all,  to  cut 
it  every  day  by  hand  as  it  is  wanted.  One  of 
Gale's  Copper-strip  machines  will  cut  in  two 
or  three  minutes  all  the  hay  a  team  will  eat  at 
a  meal;  and  if  the  knives  are  sharp,  it  is  mere 
child's  play  to  turn  it.  The  object  of  soaking 
the  hay  chaff  instead  of  merely  moistening  it  in 
the  ordinary  way,  is  to  soften  it  and  allow  it  to 
absorb  water — just  as  we  soak  dried  apples  be- 
fore cooking  them.  Of  course,  we  must  not 
use  more  water  than  the  hay  will  absorb,  as  in 
such  a  case  it  would  wash  out  the  sugar  and 
other  soluble  nutritive  matter  from  the  hay.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  water  is  used  for  soaking  the 
next  feed  of  hay,  the  sugar  would  not  be  lost, 
provided  it  does  not  ferment.  A  little  experi- 
ence will  enable  any  one  to  regulate  the  matter. 
Horses  so  fed,  with  a  little  grain,  will  fill  their 
stomachs  sooner  and  have  more  time  to  rest, 
and  will  be  able  to  do  more  work  than  if  turned 
out  into  a  pasture — and  in  the  morning  you 
know  where  to  find  them  and  can  eat  your 
breakfast  with  dry  feet.  But  the  horses  must 
be  well  groomed,  especially  at  night,  and  the 
stables  properly  ventilated  and  kepl^clean  and 
sweet.  No  food  should  be  left  in  the  manger. 
If  it  is  not  eaten  up  clean  it  should  be  removed 
before  the  horses  are  taken  from  the  stable.  I 
would  give  them  what  hay  tlioy  would  cat  in 
the  rack,  but  none  to  waste.  I  have  a  span  of 
horses  that  will  pull  out  from  the  rack,  and  waste, 
more  hay  than  they  eat,  if  allowed  an  unlimited 
supply.  They  should  have  a  little  hay  in  the 
rack  to  eat  when  the}'  first  come  in  from  work, 
and  after  the  harness  is  removed  and  they  are 
rubbed  down  a  little  and  are  cooled  off,  give 
each  horse  a  peck  or  so  of  cut  feed.  When  he 
has  eaten  this  let  him  be  watered,  and  then  give 
more  cut  feed.  The  practice  of  watering  the 
horses  at  the  pump  or  pond,  as  they  are  brought 
from  the  field,  is  not  to  be  commended.  A  care- 
ful farmer  may  do  it  with  impunity,  because  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  drink  too  much  when 
they  are  hot  or  tired,  but  many  a  good  horse 
has  died  from  careless,  watering. 


If  horses  are  worked  steadily  from  7  A.  M. 
until  11.30,  and  then  from  1.30  to  C  P.  M.— say 
9  hours,  they  will  accomplish  more  than  if  they 
were  kept  longer  in  the  field  and  rested  every 
few  bouts.  When  I  hear  the  horn  blow  about 
o  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  see  greats  stout 
young  fellows  leisurely  walking  to  the  house  to 
eat  their  cookies,  leaving  their  teams  tied  to  the 
fence,  or  with  their  heads  hanging  down  in  the 
furrow,  I  think  this  may  be  a  good  country  for 
men  but  a  hard  one  for  horses.  Because  a  horse 
cannot  grumble  and  a  man  can,  is  no  reason 
why  the  horse  that  does  the  hard  work  should 
not  eat  as  often  as  the  man  who  drives.  By 
keeping  on  until  7  o'clock  instead  of  6  o'clock, 
and  spending  half  an  hour  at  lunch,  the  horses 
are  kept  out  an  hour  longer  in  order  to  do  half 
an  hour's  work.  'Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep 
right  along  until  6  o'clock,  and  thus  let  the 
horses  have  an  hour's  more  time  in  the  stable  to 
eat  before  lying  down  to  rest  for  the  night  ? 
There  would  then  be  plenty  of  time  to  clean  the 
horses,  and  attend  to  many  little  things  that  are 
now  neglected.  And,  from  the  horses  being  in 
better  condition,  more  work  would  be  accom- 
plished. In  haying  and  harvesting,  of  course, 
we  must  often  work  as  long  as  we  can  see,  and 
the  men,  and  horses  too,  should  have  lunch. 
But  in  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  and  oth- 
er ordinary  farm  work,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  keeping  the  horses  out  so  late,  except  oc- 
casionally in  getting  in  the  seed,  etc.,  and  when 
such  is  the  case  the  horses  need  lunch  just  as 
much  as  the  man  who  drives  them. 

Let  the  boys,  when  at  work  in  the  field,  have 
lunch,  morning  and  afternoon.  They  need  it. 
When  I  was  a  boy, I  went  to  plow  at  G  o'clock, 
which  was  my  father's  rule,  and  I  can  recollect 
how  terribly  hungry  I  got  by  9  o'clock,  and  how 
good  a  little  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  tasted 
about  half-past  nine  or  ten. 

All  young,  growing  animals,  other  things 
being  equal,  need  more  food  and  at  shorter  in- 
tervals than  animals  that  have  attained  their 
growth.  And  the  great  secret  of  success,  in 
raising  improved  breeds  of  stock,  is  to  furnish 
the  young  animals  all  the  food  they  can  digest 
and  assimilate.  As  long  as  they  are  growing 
rapidly  there  is  little  danger  of  their  getting  too 
fat.  The  popular  notion  that  we  cannot  keep 
Cotswold,  Leicester,  or  Southdown  sheep  in 
large  flocks  arises  from  the  fact  that  when  so 
kept  the  young  sheep  and  lambs  do  not  get  the 
extra  food  and  attention  that  they  require.  I 
have  a  flock  of  over  ninety  thorough-bred  Cots- 
wolds  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Merinos. 
And  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the  Cotswolds  a 
given  weight  of  mutton  can  be  kept  in  a  smaller 
space  than  with  the  Merinos.  A  neighbor  said 
of  the  Cotswolds:  "You  cannot  keep  so  many. 
You  ought  not  to  have  more  than  a  dozen  or 
so.  These  sheep  are  not  like  Merinos.  You 
cannot  keep  them  in  large  flocks.  So  and  so 
tried  it  and  the  sheep  pined  away."  Now  all 
this  is  sheer  and  unadulterated  nonsense.  I 
happened  to  know  the  h story  of  the  flock  he 
alluded  to.  Many  of  them  were  imported  sheep 
brought  over  at  different  times  by  an  English 
farmer  who  gave  them  good  care  and  plenty  of 
food,  and  they  did  remarkably  well,  although  ; 
they  bad  no  "roots" — only  good  pasture  in 
summer  and  plenty  of  good  clover  hay  in  win- 
ter. But  by  and  by  the  farm  and  the  stock 
passed  into  the  hands  of  some  young  men  who 
did  not  work  the  land  as  well,  nor  give  the  sheep 
the  requisite  attention,  and  both  farm  and  flock 
run  down  rapidly.  My  father  used  to  keep  a 
large  flock  of  Southdown  and  Leicester  sheep, 
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and  I  spent  two  years  on  the  farm,  where  one 
thousand  splendid  Hampshire  Down  sheep  were 
kept;  I  never  heard  the  first  intimation  that 
there  was  any  objection  to  having  large  flocks 
provided  they  had  plenty  of  food  and  the  requi- 
site care  and  attention. 

A  wealthy  New  England  gentleman  writes  : 
'■Can  you   help  me?    I   have  an  Elephant  on 
my  hands  aud  do  not  know  how  to  treat  him. 
I  have  bought  a  run-down  farm  in  Virginia  of 
eleven  hundred  acres.     It  is  a  heavy  clay  loam, 
and  was  once  considered  one  of  the  finest  plan- 
tations in  the  country ;  but  the  '  skinniug  pro- 
cess' has  done  for  it — wheat  and  corn  all  sold 
off  the  place   and   nothing  brought  on.     The 
fields  are  now  covered  with  a_  growth  of  young 
pines  and  its  meadows  with  briars.     There  is 
neither  muck  nor  peat  in  the  vicinity.     Does  it 
need  underdraining?     How  about  turning  un- 
der green  crop*,  or  using  lime,  phosphates,  etc.?" 
If  I  had  this  gentleman's  purse  I  should  have 
no  fears   of  being  able  to  make  the  farm  as 
productive  as  it  ever  was,  aud  a  good  deal  more 
so.     And  it  would  pay,  too.     It  probably  needs 
draining.      This  can  easily  be  ascertained  by 
digging  holes  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  if 
water  flows  in  and  remains  there,  it  needs  un- 
derdraining.    Then  after  shearing,  I  would  buy 
sheep  by  the  hundred,  and  bran  by  the  car-load. 
I  presume  bran  can  be  bought  for  $20  per  ton, 
and  the  manure  from  it  is  worth  at  least  $14— 
in  fact,  it  is  better  worth  $20  than  almost  any 
artificial  manure  we  can  purchase.     Give  each 
sheen  a  pound  of  bran  a  day  and  half  a  pound 
of  oil-cake.   Keep  enough  of  them,  and  they  will 
gnaw  down  every  green  thing  they  can  reach. 
If  you  get  overstocked  at  any  time  feed  more 
J  bran.     The  sheep  will  get  very  fat  and  can  be 
sold  to  advantage.    The  manure  will  pay  from 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  food.     Suc- 
cess will  depend  very  much  on  feeding  liberally. 
In  the  meantime,  put  in  the  plows,  with  strong 
teams  of  oxen  or  horses.    It  will  be  rough  work ; 
but  no  matter.     Keep  the  plow  in  where  you 
can,  and  where  you  cannot,  draw  it  through  the 
briars  on  the  surface,  striking  it  in  occasionally. 
Do  not  stop  to  back  up.     Set  fire  to  anything 
that  will  burn.    If  grass  grows  as  freely  there 
as  it  does  here,  it  will  spring  up  on  this  partially 
plowed  land  and  the  sheep  will  eat  it  with  avid- 
ity.     Keep  on  plowing.     Give  up  all  idea  of 
sowing  any  grain  crop ;  but  sow  grass  seed  in 
the  fall.    By  stocking   heavily  with  sheep,  and 
fallowing  at  the  same  time,  the  land,  in  two  or 
three  years  will  be  subdued  and  will  yield  an 
abundance  of  rich   grass.      Then  you  can  do 
anything  you  like  with  it.   The  summer-fallow- 
ing and  the  manure  from  the  bran  and  oil-cake 
will  make  it  very  rich. 

C.  F.  S.  of  Bucks  Co.,Penn.,  writes  me  that 
he  "lias  been  nearly  all  his  life  in  a  factor)',  but 
lias  always  loved  farming  and  wished  to  train 
up  his  children  to  it.  So  three  years  ago  he 
bought  a  farm.  He  found  it  much  poorer  than 
it  was  represented,  and  also  that  money  went  a 
deal  faster  I  ban  he  was  led  to  expect."  I  can  well 
believe  the  latter.  But  he  says  he  "  has  faith  in 
farming,"  and  if  so,  he  will  come  out  all  right 
He  asks  me  a  half-dozen  questions  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  manure,  rotation  of  crops,  etc., 
which  I  cannot  answer.  I  should  adopt  the  ro- 
tation most  convenient;  having  reference  to 
cleaning  the  land,  time  of  sowing,  harvesting, 
etc.  The  aim  should  be  to  distribute  labor 
throughout  the  year;  not  to  have  too  much  to 
do  one  month  and  nothing  the  next.  When 
much  laud  is  devoted  to  corn  and  potatoes,  we 


have  generally  more  work  to  do  in  the  autumn 
than  we  can  accomplish — with  comparatively 
little  to  do  in  the  spring.  With  me  the  most 
leisure  seasons  of  the  year  are  from  the  1st  of 
March  until  the  1st  of  May ;  and  from  the  mid- 
dle of  August  until  the  1st  of  October. 

From  the  1st  of  October  until  winter  sets 
in,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Men  are  scarce, 
wages  high,  and  days  short.  Our  object  should 
be  to  increase  our  early  spring  work,  and  ease 
off  en  the  late  fall  work.  Sod  land  can  be  plow- 
ed earlier  in  the  spring  than  corn  stubble ;  and 
oats  and  peas  do  well  on  sod,  and  can  be  sown 
as  fast  as  the  sod  is  turned  over.  Barley  seldom 
does  well  on  sod  land,  unless  plowed  early  the 
previous  fall.  We  should  sow  this  crop  on  the 
corn-stubble.  Potatoes  do  well  on  clover  sod, 
and  can  be  planted  before  or  after  the  corn  crop, 
as  we  have  lime.  After  the  corn  and  potatoes 
are  planted,  we  have  still  time  to  plant  beans. 

"  But  you  won't  catch  me  planting  an)'  more 
beans,"  says  one  of  my  neighbors.  "It  cost  me 
more  to  pull  them,  harvest  and  pick  them  once 
than  the  crop  was  worth."  This  is  true;  but 
he  could  not  reasonably  expect  any  other  result. 
He  planted  on  a  tough  sod,  that  was  so  wet  as 
not  to  be  dry  enough  in  time  to  plant  to  corn, 
and  was,  besides,  full  of  thistles.  Last  summer 
in  this  section  was  very  wet;  the  beans  could 
not  be  cultivated  before  the  thistles  were  several 
inches  high,  aud  the  labor  of  hoeing  was  so 
great,  that  a  man  had  to  work  hard  to  hoe  half 
an  acre  a  day; — and  this  work  had  to  be  done 
in  the  midst  of  haying.  By  the  time  the  beans 
were  ripe,  the  land  was  again  full  of  thistles 
and  weeds,  and  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said, 
that  pulling  was  a  slow  and  unpleasant  opera- 
lion.  The  weeds  too,  retarded  the  ripening  of 
the  beans,  and  it  was  difficult  to  cure  them  pro- 
perly. Many  of  them  mildewed;  some  of  them 
rotted  ;  the  yield  was  light,  and  the  whole  crop 
had  to  be  hand-picked.  This  was  his  first  ex- 
perience in  beau  culture  and  he  is  disgusted. 
Nevertheless,  beans,  when  properly  managed, 
are  a  profitable  crop,  and  the  bulk  of  the  labor 
comes  at  a  comparatively  leisure  season.  They 
can  be  planted  after  all  other  grain  crops  are  in, 
and  are  off  the  land  in  time  to  sow  winter  wheat. 
But  you  must  have  dry,  clean  land.  Nothing 
is  better  than  a  two  or  three-year-old  clover  sod, 
top-dressed  the  fall  or  winter  previous.  Let  the 
clover  grow,  or  pasture  it  until  the  middle  of 
June  ;  then  turn  over  the  sod  carefully  and  drill 
in  the  beans,  in  rows  2'|=  feet  apart,  and  in  hills 
12  or  15  inches  apart,  five  or  six  beans  in  a 
hill.  Use  the  cultivator  freely  and  they  will 
grow  rapidly  and  mature  early.  Scarce!)'  any 
hoeing  will  be  needed,  though  nothing  pays  bet- 
ter than  to  go  over  the  field  and  cut  out  every 
weed.  Land  so  manured  and  well  cultivated 
will  be  in  splendid  condition  for  wheat. 

Beans  are  one  of  the  worst  crops  a  negligent 
farmer  can  raise ;  but  a  very  convenient  and  prof- 
itable one  for  the  farmer  who  has  clean,  dry 
land.  You  can  apply  the  manure  on  the  sod 
during  the  winter,  get  its  effect  on  the  early 
spring  grass  and  clover,  and  still  have  enough 
left  (from  the  manure  and  from  the  clover  and 
grass)  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat. 

C.  N.  D.,  who  has  written  a  book  on  farming, 
writes  me :  "  In  the  last  Agriculturist  you  speak 
of  a '  good  superphosphate.'  What  do  you  mean, 
whose  is  it,  where  is  it,  and  what  does  it  cost  ?" 
A  good  superphosphate  is  made  by  converting 
the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  burnt  bones, 
phosplmlic  guano  or  mineral  phosphate  into  sol- 
uble phosphate  of  lime,  by  decomposing  it  with 


sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  good  article  when  it  con- 
tains from  12  to  12  per  cent  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid.  If  it  contains  ammonia  in  addition 
so  much  the  better.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  mis- 
take for  manufacturers  to  make  superphosphate 
from  unburnt  bones.  They  cannot  make  it  cheap 
enough.  The  bone-dust  is  itself  worth  too  much 
as  a  manure  They  should  look  for  cheaper 
sources  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say,  who  makes  a  good  superphosphate. 

No  matter  what  branch  of  farming  we  discuss 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  old,  old  story  that,  as  a  basis  of  suc- 
cessful operation,  we  must  have  dry,  clean  land. 
Everything  must  be  directed  to  this  one  point. 
We  can  do  nothing  without  it ;  we  can  do  every- 
thing with  it. 

"  For  crossing  with  common  Merino  ewes,  to 
raise  lambs  or  sheep  for  the  butcher,  had  we 
better  use  a  Cotswold  or  a  Leicester  ?"  If  we 
had  any  Leicester  sheep,  that  had  been  kept 
pure  since  the  days  of  Bakewell,  I  should  prefer 
a  high-bred  Leicester  ram.  But  I  do  not  know  of 
such  a  sheep  in  the  United  States  nor  in  Canada. 
A  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  Mr.  Stone  imported 
some  genuine  Leicester  sheep,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  understood  their  value,  and  they  have 
been  scattered  and  lost.  They  were  too  small 
and  delicate  to  suit  the  popular  taste.  But  if  we 
had  them  now,  they  would  be  of  great  value  to 
cross  with  common  Merino  ewes. 

We  have  three  breeds  of  long-wooled  mutton 
sheep  to  select  from:  The  Lincolns,  Leicesters 
and  Cotswolds.  And  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  which  of  these  three  breeds  is  the  best 
to  influence  our  common  sheep.  Thev  are  all 
good  sheep.  So  far  as  the  breeds  themselves 
are  concerned,  it  would  make  very  little  differ- 
ence which  we  select.  But  when  our  object  is  to 
improve  common  flocks,  pedigree  is  all  impor- 
tant. We  must  select  that  breed  which,  other 
things  being  equal,  has  been  kept  pure  for  the 
longest  period.  The  "  prepotency  of  transmis- 
sion" will  be  strongest  in  that  breed  whose  good 
qualities  have  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly 
established.  As  I  said  before,  if  we  had  pure 
Leicesters,  these  would  be  the  best;  but  they  are 
not  to  be  had  in  this  country,  and  probably  not 
in  England.  In  order  to  give  them  greater  size 
and  vigor  of  constitution,  with  more  lean  meat 
and  better  breeding  and  nursing  qualities,  the 
breeders  are  believed  to  have  resorted  to  a  dash 
of  Cotswold  blood.  This  has  improved  the 
sheep  themselves,  but  weakened  their  power  of 
transmitting  their  qualities.  The  Lincolns  I 
know  little  about.  Until  within  a  few  years,  I 
had  supposed  that  the  Lincolnshire  sheep  had 
been  so  crossed  with  the  Leicesters  as  to  have 
become  nearly  or  quite  extinct  as  a  distinct  breed. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  at  least  one  flock  of 
Lincolns  was  kept  pure;  and  if  so,  I  should  ex- 
pect that  a  thorough-bred  Lincoln  ram  would 
have  great  power  in  improving  a  flock  of  eo'm- 
mou  sheep.  In  the  absence  of  pure  Leicesters, 
we  shall  have  to  select  from  Lincolns  or  Cots- 
wolds. As  to  whichis  best,  I  cannot  say.  The 
decision  must  depend  upon  which  breed  has  tin' 
most  desirable  qualities  and  on  how  long  these 
qualities  Iwoe  been  established. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  one  thing.  Many 
of  the  farmers,  who  last  fall  tried  the  long-wool- 
ed cross,  will  be  disappointed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  do  not  feed  their  Merino  ewes 
well  enough  to  secure  a  large  flow  of  milk  ;  and 
secondly  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  ihey  used 
only  common  long-wooled,  Canada  rams. 
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Dressing  and  Cutting  up  Mutton. 

No  animal  is  more  easily  killed  and  dressed 
than  a  sheep,  and  the  only  obstacles  to  killing 
altogether  upon  the  farm  or  away  from  the  city, 
are,  that  sheep  are  so  much  more  economically 
moved  on  their  feet  than  dead,  and  suffer  so 
much   less   than  neat 


cattle  from  abstinence 
and  thirst.  When  on 
the  road,  whether  on 
foot  or  in  cars,  they 
lose  flesh  rapidly, 
even  if  they  have  the 
best  of  care,  especial- 
ly if  they  are  very  fat. 
Farmers  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  kill 
a  sheep  or  a  lamb  for 
their  own  tables.  No 
fresh  meat  will  keep 
good  longer,  none  is 
healthier,  easier  di- 
gested, or  better  food. 
"When  properly  cook- 
ed, no  meat  is  more 
delicious  or  satisfying 
than  well  -  fattened 
mutton.  There  is  a 
very  strong  prejudice 
against  it  in  many 
American  families,  be- 
cause half-fed  Merino 
mutton  fried  and 
greasy,  served  upon 
cold  platters,  eaten 
from  cold  plates  tastes 
woolly,  tallows  up  the 
teeth  and  is  about  as 
poor  food  as  can  be  set 
before  a  civilized  man. 
Whether  it  is  roasted, 
broiled,boiled  or  fried, 
mutton  should  be  served  hot  and  eaten  from  hot 
plates ;  or,  roasted  or  boiled  it  should  be  cold. 
It  should  never  be  cooked  so  as  to  lose  all  red- 
dish color,  except  when  old  and  tough,  or  when 
stewed,  and  it  should  never  be  eaten  rare.  Farm- 
ers may  often  with  great  economy  keep  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  well  fed ;  }-arding  them  nights,  to 
be  able  at  all  times  to  kill  one  for  food.  We 
have  little  doubt  they  would 
find  it  much  cheaper  than  to 
feed  their  hands  and  families 
so  much  upon  salt  pork.  It 
would  besides  be  healthier. 
When  a  sheep  is  killed, 
its  legs  are  tied  and  its 
throat  cut.  Perfect  bleeding 
is  secured  by  letting  the 
head  hang  down  over  the 
door-sill,  or  tricing  up  one 
hind  leg,  thus  partly  sus- 
pending the  body.  The  skin 
is  removed  by  cutting  along 
the  belly  and  inside  the  legs. 
The  head  and  feet  are  re- 
garded as  offal,  and  besides 
the  tongue  and  brain  there  is 
little  upon  the  head  but  dog- 
meat.  When  dressed  for  sending  to  market, 
paunch,  stomach,  and  entrails,  with  the  bladder 
and  spleen  ("milt")  are  removed,  leaving  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  in  place.  The  carcass 
is  opened  by  a  stick  placed  crosswise  at  the  end 
of  the  ribs,  or  by  pinning  the  flanks  back,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1.  The  interior  should  be  wiped 
out  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  left  sweet  and  clean. 
When  cold,  the  carcass  may  be  split  through 


Fig.  1. — CARCASS  OF 

MUTTON. 


the  back-bone  from  the  inside  with  a  cleaver  or 
knife  and  mallet.  The  outside  view  of  one-half 
is  shown  in  figure  2.  A  cut  across  the  middle 
at  the  end  of  the  ribs  divides  the  half  into  fore 
and  hind-quarters.  Each  is  often  cooked  entire 
after  being  properly  "jointed.  To  "joint"  the 
hind-quarter  or  prepare  it  for  roasting  or  boil- 
ing, cut  through  the 
spine  at  the  vertebra?, 
not  with  a  cleaver, 
which  makes  an  un- 
certain cut,  but  with 
a  strong  knife  and 
mallet ;  then  cut  the 
flesh  of  the  leg  free 
from  the  bone  from 
the  hock  to  the  stifle 
joint,  skewering  the 
flesh  over  the  end. 
The  fore-quarter  is 
often  roasted  (never 
boiled),  and  is  best 
prepared  by  cutting 
off  the  neck  proper, 
which  makes  a  fair 
piece  for  a  stew  or 
haricot;  taking  out 
the  shoulder-blade 
with  as  little  meat 
adhering  as  possible, 
cutting  between  the 
vertebra?,  as  in  pre- 
paring the  hind- 
quarter;  treating  the 
breast  ends  of  the 
ribs  in  the  same  waj-, 
so  that  when  cooked 
they  miy  be  easily 
cut    apart;     taking 

Fig.  2.-HALF  OF    CARCASS.      out       tbe       bone      of 

the  leg  to  the  elbow,  and,  finally,  break- 
ing all  the  ribs  across  through  the  middle. 
When  the  hind-quarter  is  cut  up,  the  leg  a, 
fig.  2,  is  removed  by  the  cut  indicated;  this 
leaves  the  loin  b  and  the  flank  c.  These  are 
often  roasted  together ;  cut  apart,  the  flank  is 
used  for  stewing,  the  loin  for  chops ;  which 
are  best  broiled.  The  shoulder  is  often  cut  from 
the  fore-quarter  and  cooked  by  itself.  The 
breast  e  being  removed,  the  ribs  d  are  cut  apart 
for  fore-quarter   chops   or  cutlets,   for  frying. 


MR.    HARTSHORN'S  FENCE. 

Fencing  across  Streams. 


We  give  herewith  an  ingenious  and  simple 
flood-gate  or  bars  for  fencing  across  streams.  A 
model  and  description  of  it  was  sent  to  the 
Agriculturist  by  Mr.  Asa  Hartshorn,  of  Ashta- 
bula Co.,  Ohio.  The  engraving,  prepared  from 
the  neat  model,  precludes  the  necessity  of  a 
particular  description.  Mr.  H.  writes  as  follows : 


"I  assisted  my  father  50  years  ago  in  making 
a  set  of  bars  in  this  way,  in  New  London  Co., 
Conn.,  and  they  remained  good  for  30  years  or 
more.  The  posts  or  crotches  should  be  fasten- 
ed firmly  by  stones,  or  be  set  well  into  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  Two  staples  and  one  link  are 
required  to  each  bar.  These  should  be  made  of 
^a-inch  iron.  The  other  ends  of  the  bars  rest 
on  3|.,-inch  pins.  In  time  of  a  flood,  one  or 
more  of  the  bars  may  float  up  and  swing  around 
down  stream,  and  when  the  water  subsides, 
they  may  be  returned  to  their  places.  These 
floating  bars  have  the  advantage  over  any  other 
gate,  as  they  open  and  let  all  flood-wood  and 
trash  pass.  I  am  an  old  man  and  have  whittled 
it  out,  so  you  can  see  how  it  should  be  on  the 
stream.  The  round  top  pole  rests  in  the  crotch  of 
the  posts  above  high  water,  and  in  this  way  any 
stream  25  feet  wide  can  be  fenced  with  safety." 


Fig.  1. — FENCE. 

Fence  Posts  for  "  Heavy  Land." 

There  are  many  sections  in  which  limestone  or 
sandstone  rocks  or  boulders  occur  abundantly, 
which  may  be  split  into  slabs  of  convenient  size 
for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  following  sug- 
gestive communication.  The}-  are  not  unfre- 
quently  used  for  gate-posts  and  fence-posts,  and 
of  course  are  durable  and  excellent.  "L.  W. 
S.,"  of  New  Haven,  Yt.,  writes,  describing  a 
plan  which  he  has  had  in  use  and  highly  ap- 
proves. There  are  many  farms  on  which  it 
may  be  imitated  with  profit.  Wooden  posts  are 
expensive  on  account  of  the  constant  care  at- 
tending their  use  from  their  decay  and  heaving 
by  the  frost.  A  post  of  this  kind  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  facilky  with  which  the  fence  may 
be  shifted,  as  it  is  altogether  upon   the  surface. 

"Take  flat  stones  (ledge  limestone  is  best) 
from  2'|»  to  5  feet  long,  4  to  G  inches  thick,  and 
any  convenient  width, and  drill  inch  holes  3  inch- 
es deep  in  one  side  of  each  stone,  about  18  inch- 
es apart,  or  9  inches  from  the  center  each  way. 
Takes[8-iuch  round  iron,  cut  10  inches  long; 
flatten  one  end  about  4 
inches,  and  punch  two 
holes. for  screws.  This 
is  fastened  on  one  side 
of  each  post  with  two 
screws,  and  inserted  in 
one  of  the  holes  as  in 
fig.  2.  Then,  for  the 
brace,  take  pieces  of 
the  same-sized  iron  25 
inches  long,  flatten  and 
punch  as  above  stated,  Fig.  2.— fence-post. 
and  insert  the  round  end  in  the  other  hole,  bend 
the  iron  to  the  post,  and  fasten ;  then  fill  the 
holes  with  melted  brimstone,  and  you  have  a 
fence  that  will  keep  its  place.  I  built  some  25 
rods  in  this  way,  three  years  ago,  and  it  stands 
as  true  as  when  first  finished.  If  it  heaves  in 
the  winter,  it  settles  back  to  its  former  place." 

Another  suggestion  comes  from  Mr.  A.  E. 
Smith,  of  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.     He  recom- 
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meijds  the  use  of  a  3|4-inch  rod  of  iron,  beut  in 
the  middle  over  a  mandrel  of  proper  diameter, 
having  its  ends  inserted  in  holes  drilled  about 
3  inches  deep,  in  flat  stones  about  18  inches 
square,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  The  fence  is 
made  by  inserting  strips  or  rails  either  lap- 
ping or  cut  beveling,  and  the  beveled  portions 
lapping  between  the  parts  of  the  post.  Blocks 
of  wood  or  pieces  of  board  placed  between  the 
different  ranges  of  strips  would  hold  them  at 
the  required  bights,  as  shown  in  figure  4.  Sev- 
eral modifications  of  this  fence  are  suggested. 
Mr.  S.  says:  "Ordinary  split  rails  trimmed  a 
little  at  the  ends,  can  be  placed  with  the  ends  a 
little  through  the  posts  resting  on  each  other; 


Fig.3. — IRON  FENCE  POST.  Fig-  ±- 

making  a  fence  from  which  a  length  may  be 
taken  with  little  trouble,  and  which  may  be 
moved  by  taking  apart,  without  injury,  and 
with  little  expense.  Two-inch  plank,  5  inches 
wide,  and  12  feet  long,  ship-lapped  together  at 
the  ends  with  blocks  6  inches  long,  and  any  width 
desired,  make  a  neat  and  durable  fence.  The 
stones  should  be  left  a  few  inches  above  the  sur- 
face, and  should  be  heavy  enough  to  keep  the 
fence  in  its  place  in  a  gale.  Cement  blocks  might 
be  used  in  the  absence  of  stone — but  in  this  State 
we  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  contingency." 
"We  have  seen  fences  made  by  boring  holes 
through  rails,  or  bars,  and  slipping  the  bar3 
over  single  rods  of  iron  set  in  stones  in  the  way 
described  ;  the  bars  forming  adjoining  lengths, 
alternately  supporting  one  another.  Mr.  Smith's 
plan  is  a  better  one,  as  it  admits  of  the  easy 
removal  of  the  rails,  or  the  shifting  of  the  fence. 


Early  Made  Hay. 

— • — 
The  practice  of  beginning  to  cut  the  grasses 
as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  in  blossom  is  rapidly 
gaining  favor.  This  favored  time  comes  to  many 
fields  in  this  latitude,  from  the  middle  to  the  last 
of  June.  With  the  improved  implements  of 
hay-making — the  horse-mower,  rake  and  tedder, 
it  is  not  difficult  now  for  the  farmer  to  gather 
all  his  hay  crop  at  the  time  when  it  makes  the 
most  nutritious  fodder.  The  early  cured  grass 
does  not  give  so  heavy  a  yield  of  hay  to  the 
acre  at  one  cutting,  and  the  same  bulk  will  not 
weigh  so  much  as  the  grass  cured  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  But  very  careful  experiments 
show  that  the  hay  thus  treated  is  much  more 
nutritious ;  it  is  relished  better  by  all  kinds  of 
of  neat  stock,  and  nothing  is  left  in  the  manger. 
This  tender,  sweet  hay  is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  sheep  and  young  stock  in  the  winter. 
If  it  do  not  bring  so  much  in  market  or  at  the 
stables,  at  least,  the  hay,  that  is  retained  for 
home  use,  should  be  early  cut.     It  does  not  ex- 


haust the  soil  so  much  as  where  the  seeds  are 
allowed  to  mature.  If  the  ground  is  very  rich 
it  allows  of  a  second  cutting  in  August.  If  not, 
it  makes  a  heavy  after-math  and  shelters  the 
roots  of  grasses  in  the  winter.  The  practice  is 
increasing  among  our  reflecting  farmers,  which 
is  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  is  safe  to  follow. 


Marketing  Butter. 


Having  had  several  inquiries  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  preparing  butter  for  retail  marketing, 
we  give  the  following  account  of  the  practice  at 
Ogden  Farm,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
producers  of  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  butter, 
well  known  for  both  its  excellence  and  high  price. 

The  butter  is  all  sold  in  half-pound  prints, 
each  of  which  bears  the  monogram  or  trade 
mark  O  F,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.  These  pats  are 
S'l"  inches  in  diameter, 
rounded  up  in  the  cen- 
ter and  about  an  inch 
thick  at  the  edges.  As 
soon  as  made,  they 
are  wrapped  in  damp 
cloths,  about  8  inches 
square.  The  printing  is 

done  in  a  wooden  cylinder  3'|  2  inches  in  diame- 
ter, of  which  the  printing  die  forms  the  bottom. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  cylinder  with  the 
parts  in  place.  The  walls  of  the  cylinder  are  3|4 
of  an  inch  thick;  a  a,  are  brass  screws,  2  inches 
long.  There  are  three  screws,  which  serve  as 
legs  to  the  mould ;  they  may  be  turned  in  or  out 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  butter ;  b,  is  the  print- 
ing block,  and  c,  the  block  on  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. By  substituting  a  thinner  block  in  the 
place     of    e,     heavier 


Fig.  1. — STAMP. 
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lumps  may  be  printed. 
The  butter  is  pressed 
closely  into  the  mould 
and  "struck  off"  even 
with  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  The  pat  is 
thrown  out  by  push- 
ing the  block  c,  from  below,  mould  and  all  going 
into  cold  water  for  a  moment.  It  is  necessary 
that  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  be  kept  soaking 
wet.  The  printing  is  laborious  but  it  pays. 
As  fast  as  the  pats  are  made  and  wrapped  in 
cloths,  they  are  packed  * 
in  the  market  tub,  fig.  3, 
which  is  2  feet  high,  2'  |9 
feet  long  on  top  and  1 
foot  7  inches  wide.  It 
is  made  of  cedar,  and  is 
brass  hooped  and  paint- 
ed; the  lid  is  hinged  in 
the  middle  so  that  either 
side  may  be  raised,  or 

tbe  whole  may  be  lifted  entirely  off.  One  of  the 
staves  at  each  end  rises  about  G  inches  above 
the  top  and  has  holes  cut  through  for  handles. 
An  oak  bar,  with  ahead  on  one  end  and  a  hing- 
ed hasp  (brass  is  preferable)  on  the  other,  is  pass- 
ed through  these  bandies  to  hold  the  lid  down. 
When  it  is  pushed  home,  the  hasp  cau  be 
turned  down  over  a  staple 
at  the  end  of  the  tub  and 
secured  with  a  lock  or  pin. 
This  tub  is  only  a  case  for 
the  tin,  ice,  and  butter  tray 
which  lines  it.  The  ends  of 
this  tin  tray  are  partitioned 
off  at  a  widtli  of  about  6  inches,  as  showu  in 
fig.  4,  and  the  compartments  so  formed  at  the 
ends,  which  are  for  broken  ice,  are  closed  with 


O. — liUTi'ER-TUB. 


Fig.  i.—  TOP    VIEW. 


hinged  tin  covers.  The  center  compartment  is 
fitted  with  tin  studs  supporting  five  tiers  of  mov- 
able wooden  shelves ;  and  each  shelf  consists  of 
two  pieces  for  facility  of 
handling.  The  shelves 
allow,  with  the  bottom,  sis 
tiers  of  prints.  A  section 
of  this  tray,  packed  with 
butter  and  ice,  is  shown  in 
fig.  5.  Packed  in  this  way, 
a  blanket  being  thrown 
over  the  tub  in  the  wagon,  butter  may  be  car- 
ried around  for  a  whole  day  in  the  hottest 
summer  weather,  without  losing  its  hardness. 


Fig.  5. — SECTION. 


More  Stvles  of  Tail-board  Fastenings. 


During  the  year  past  we  have  exhibited  sev- 
eral forms  of  tail-board  fastenings,  which  to  us, 
and  most  of  our  readers,  have,  at  least,  had  the 
merit  of  novelty.  Some  have  been  great  im- 
provements upon  the  old  rod  and  tail-nut,  and 
all  have  had  some  feature  to  recommend  them 
either  for  dumping  carts  or  wagons.  Now  we 
have  two  more  to  show.  The  first,  fig.  1,  is 
from  Isaac  S.  Bachtel,  of  Stark  Co.,  O.,  who 
writes :  "I  first  saw  this  tail-board  fifteen  years 
ago.  Tou  will  observe  it  may  be  loosened  from 
either  side,  and  swung  open  like  a  gate,  or  it 
may  be  taken  out  altogether.  A  chief  merit  is 
that  there  are  no  strips  in  the  corners  of  the 
box.  I  use  it  behind  and  before  on  that  ac- 
count." The  fastening  of  each  end  consists  of 
two  semi-circular  straps  of  'Ij-iuch  iron,  one 


Fig.  1. — TAIL-BOARD  FASTENING. 

attached  to  the  tail-board,  the  other  to  the  out- 
side of  the  box,  and  forming  a  hinge  when 
united  by  a  '|  4-inch  rod  passing  through  their 
bent  ends.  This  rod  when  withdrawn  to  disen- 
gage the  board,  should  be  immediately  replaced. 
The  other  plan  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Rue, 
and  consists  of  a  slight  modification  of  the  com- 
mon rod.  A  rod  of  the  usual  size,  say  '|  4-inch 
iron,  is  fixed  upon  the  tail-board,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2.  This  rod  terminates  in  a  strong  hook  at 
each  end.  These  hooks  go  into  eyes  in  bolts, 
one  or  both  of  whicb  are  fastened  with  tail-nuts, 
and  having  some  play,  so  that  after  tbe  hooka 
are  iu  they  may  be  screwed  up  light.  A  few 
turns  of  the  nutare  sufficient  to  relieve  the  strain 
upon  the  hooks,  and  the  rod  having  a  little  play 
wlien  one  hook  is  loose,  the  other  is  easily  unfast- 
ened.   The  bolts  are  inserted  a  little  lower  than 


Fig.  2.— TAIL-BOAKI>    FASTENING. 

the  line  of  the  rod,  so  that  when  screwed  up  the 
board  will  beheld  down  and  kept  from  rattling. 
The  cheapness  and  convenience  of  the  arrange- 
ment are  apparent  and  well  worth  imitating. 
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Classification  of  Breeds  of  Fowls. 


The  following  communication  from  Jas.  H. 
Fry  &  Co.,  of  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  opens  a 
subject  of  irjterest  to  poultry  breeders,  and  upon 
which  all  -will  not  agree.  In  the  main,  the 
classification  is  doubtless  correct. 

"In  the  production  of  that  great  variety  of 
fowls  which  challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
public  at  our  poultry  shows,  the  attention  of 
breeders  has  been  turned  mainly  in  three  di- 
rections, viz.:  to  produce  eggs,  flesh,  or  feathers. 
Consequently  we  have  some  varieties  prominent 
as  prolific  layers  ;  others  which  are  chiefly  valu- 
able as  table  birds;  and  still  others  which  are 
admired  on  account  of  their  diminutive  size,  or 
the  beauty  of  their  plumage. 

Among  these  various  breeds,  there  are  still 
other  distinctions;  some  varieties  being  non-sit- 
ters; others  periodically  broody;  some  quiet  and 
domestic  in  their  habits,  bearing  confinement 
■well,  and  never  seeking  to  roam  far  from  home; 
others  wild  and  vivacious,  chafing  under  con- 
finement, or  if  at  liberty,  roaming  far  and  near, 
from  early  morning  until  sunset;  some  are  fair 
•winter  layers,  others  even  under  the  best  of 
treatment  are  almost  exclusively  spring  and 
summer  laj'ers;  some  are  hardy,  others  arc 
delicate;  some  la}'  large  eggs,  others  small  or 
medium  sized  ones;  and  there  are  many  other 
minor  peculiarities  which  we  have  not  space  to 
notice  here.  A  knowledge  of  the  more  prom- 
inent distinctions  of  the  several  varieties  will 
determine  the  selection  of  a  purchaser  of  fancy 
poultry.  To  obtain  this  knowledge  from  any 
work  on  poultry  which  we  have  seen,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wade  through  a  considerable 
amount  of  dry  detail.  "We  have  therefore  thought 
it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  if 
we  furnished  a  condensed  classification  of  the 
various  breeds,  under  the  headings  suggested 
above.  Indeed,  the  propriety  of  furnishing  this 
information  through  some  popular  channel  of 
communication  has  been  strongly  impressed 
upon  us,  by  the  many  questions  which  our  cor- 
respondents have  put  to  us.  We  therefore  offer 
the  following  as  the  result  of  our  present  expe- 
rience. 

A — Prolific  Layers.  —  Hamburgs,  Spanish, 
Leghorns,  Polands. 

B — Rapid  Flesh  Makers. — 1.  La  Fleche,  Hou- 
dans,  Crevecceur,  and  Dorkings ;  these  four  va- 
rieties are  the  true  table  birds.  2.  Cochins  and 
Brahmas  ;  these  are  more  muscular  and  more 
heavily  framed  than  the  four  varieties  first 
named  under  this  head,  and  their  flesh  is  not  so 
white  and  juicy,  hence  we  class  them  as  inferior 
in  this  point. 

C — Ornamental. — Bantams,  Silkies  Sultans, 
Rumpless,  etc. 

D— Non-sitters.  —  Houdans,  Crevecceur,  La 
Fleche,  Spanish,  Polands,  Hamburgs,  Leghorns. 

E — Sitters. — Cochins,  Brahmas,  Dorkings, 
Games. 

F—  Domestic  and  Quiet. — Brahmas  and  Co- 
chins.— These  birds  are  very  sluggish  in  tem- 
perament, and  can  be  penned  in  with  a  fence 
three  feet  high. 

Q — Active  and  Vivacious. — 1.  Hamburgs  and 
Games. — A  fence  twelve  feet  high  will  not  re- 
strain these  varieties  when  startled.  2.  Span- 
ish, Leghorns,  Dorkings,  and  the  French  varie- 
ties. All  of  these  will  require  a  high  fence  to 
keep  them  in,  though  the  Dorkings  and  French 
fowls  being  heavy  birds  cannot  rise  upon  the 
wings  as  well    as  the  Spanish   and   Leghorns. 

H— Hardy.— 1.  Brahmas.  These  birds  seem 
to  endure  the  coldest  weather  without  injury. 


2.  Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Crevecceur,  Spanish, 
and  Leghorns. — Except  that  their  combs  are 
liable  to  be  frozen,  the  birds  under  this  second 
division  bear  exposure  well  in  winter. 

I— Delicate. — La  Fleche,  Polands,  and  most  of 
the  Bantams  and  ornamental  fowls. 

J"— (1)  Layers  of  Large  Eggs,  averaging  about 
7  to  the  pound.— La  Fleche,  Houdans,  Creve- 
cceur, Black  Spanish.  (2)  Layers  of  Medium 
Eggs,  averaging  from  8  to  9  to  the  pound. — Leg- 
horns, Cochins,  Brahmas,  Polands,  Dorkings, 
Games,  Sultans.  (3)  Layers  of  Small  Eggs,  from 
9  to  10  to  the  pound. — Hamburgs. 

K — (1)  Large  Birds. — Cochins,  Brahmas,  La 
Fleche,  noudans,  Crevecceur  and  Dorkings. 
(2)  Medium  Sized  Birds. — Polands,  Spanish, 
Leghorns  and  Games.  (3)  Small  Birds. — Ham- 
burgs, Sultans,  (i)  Diminutive. — All  the  Ban- 
tams and  Silkies. 

The  positions  which  wc  have  assigned  the 
various  breeds  iu  the  foregoing  classification, 
will,  in  the  main,  be  accepted  by  poultry  breed- 
ers without  challenge.  The  classification  will 
necessarily  provoke  criticism  upon  some  points. 
We  offer  it  simply  as  an  expression  of  our  ex- 
perience to  the  present  time." 

Put  in  Roots. 


With  too  many  of  us  roots  for  cows  and 
other  stock  arc  regarded  as  entirely  secondary 
to  the  main  crops  of  grain  and  potatoes,  and  so 
are  neglected  until  after  corn  is  planted,  if  not 
altogether.  Swedish,  or  Russian  turnips,  as  they 
are  often  called,  do  not  need  the  whole  season  to 
grow,  and  if  sowed  by  the  first  of  Jul}*,  are  in 
early  enough,  except  on  some  cold,  hard  soils, 
where  full  crops  can  hardly  be  expected  at  all. 
On  such  ground  it  seems  as  if  Ruta-bagas  re- 
quired the  whole  summer  to  make  roots  and 
establish  connections  with  the  soil,  so  that  the}' 
may  make  their  great  growth  in  the  autumn. 

When  Swedes  (ruta-bagas)  are  to  be  grown, 
the  early  part  of  June  should  be  devoted  to  pre- 
paring the  land  by  manuring  and  deep  plowing, 
and  such  thorough  harrowing  and  tillage  as  shall 
kill  at  least  two  crops  of  weeds.  A  Shares' 
harrow  will  be  found  a  very  efficient  tool  for 
preparing  a  mellow  surface.  Between  the  20th 
of  June  and  the  20l.h  of  July,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, mark  out  thelaud  indrills  30  inches 
apart,  and  sow,  in  the  drills,  by  hand,  about  two 
barrels  of  good  superphosphate  to  the  acre. 
This  should  be  sifted  and  free  from  lumps,  and 
sowed  evenly,  a  little  scattered.  Then,  with  a 
hand  seed-drill,  sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  the  acre,  that  is,  use  as  little  seed  as  pos-' 
sible.  The  early  part  of  the  month  is  not  too  late 
to  get  a  fair  crop  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  a 
moderate  one  of  mangels  or  sugar  beets  on  rich 
soil.  "We  can  hardly  urge  the  cultivation  of 
roots  too  strongly.  No  crops  pay  better  on  milk 
and  sheep  farms.  Near  city  markets,  where 
ruta-bagas  can  be  sold,  the  late-sowed  ones 
which  do  not  get  so  large  bring  a  better  price. 

-•-. — »Sfc- .— . 

Cougii  and  Heaves  in  Houses. — A  western 
physician  of  our  acquaintance,  who  keeps  seve- 
ral horses  finds  sunflower  seed  a  valuable  reme- 
dy for  cough  and  heaves.  So  useful  does  he 
consider  it,  that  he  is  careful  to  keep  a  good 
supply  of  it  always  on  hand.  He  claims  to  have 
cured  a  marked  case  of  heaves  b}'  feeding  a 
quart  or  two  of  the  seed  daily,  and  when  any 
of  his  horses  or  mules  show  a  disposition  to 
cough,  a  feed  of  sunflower  seed  is  given  at  once, 
and  continued  until  relief  is  afforded. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  prairies  where  Rosin- 


weed  (Silphium  terebinthinaceum)  is  abundant, 
that  horses  never  have  the  heaves — and  that  the 
resinous  leaves  of  the  plant  are  dried  and  fed  in 
moderate    quantities    with    beneficial    results. 


The  Preparation  of  Tobacco  Land. 

The  most  important  requisite  in  attempting 
to  raise  a  tobacco  crop  is  a  rich  and  well  tilled 
soil.  As  to  quality,  aside  from  manure,  any  soil 
in  a  tobacco  region  which  would  rank  as  first- 
class  corn  ground  may  be  adapted  to  tobacco. 
The  amount  of  manure  which  may  be  profitably 
applied  can  hardly  be  estimated.  We  have  never 
known  tobacco  land  too  rich,  though  too  much 
of  guano,  and  perhaps  of  other  concentrated 
manures,  is  disadvantageous.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  safe  to  say:  let  the  manure  applied  be  worth 
half  what  you  expect  to  realize  from  the  crop. 
The  best  manure  is  doubtless  barn-yard  manure, 
which  has  been  made  from  well-fed,  mixed 
stock,  and  which  has  lost  nothing  by  fire-fanging 
nor  by  water.  Ashes,  leached  or  uuleached,  are 
always  valuable.  Salt,  plaster,  and  lime  are 
uncertain  in  their  effects.  Peruvian  guano,  su- 
perphosphate, bones,  etc.,  are  always  useful  in 
moderate  quantities. 

The  yard  manure  should  he  spread  and 
plowed  iu  deep,  then  hand  manures  sowed  on 
and  put  under  the  surface  with  a  Shares' harrow. 
Then,  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  month  as 
possible,  mark  out  the  field  as  for  corn  of  small 
growth,  and  set  out  the  plants  on  the  first  rainy 
day,  selecting  the  largest  first.  Water  the  seed- 
beds thoroughly  before  moving  the  plauts,  and 
give  them  a  good  application  of  liquid  manure 
after  taking  out  those  needed  the  first  day. 
The  plants  are  set  out  precisely  as  cabbage 
plants  are,  but  not  so  near.  The  rows  are  usu- 
ally 3'|»  feet  apart,  and  the  plauts  are  about  2'|2 
to  3  feet  apart.  If  the  grub  or  cut-worm  de- 
stroys any,  or  if  any  die  from  whatever  cause, 
replace  them  at  once.  The  tillage  should  be 
like  that  required  by  cabbages, but  no  hilling  up 
around  the  plant  of  any  account  should  be  done. 


Prize  Essay   on  Making  and    Packing 
Butter. 

ET  MRS.   M.   A.  DEANS,  FAIUNA,   FATETTE   CO.,  ILL. 


Management  of  the  Milk. — The  advantage  gained 
during  the  hot  season  by  the  rapid  and  complete  cooling 
of  milk  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  can  hardly  he 
over-estimated,  as  recent  experiments  show  that  the 
milk,  thus  cooled,  will  keep  sweet  much  longer  and  yield 
its  cream  more  readily  and  more  abundantly  ;  and,  as  all 
experience  has  proven  that  the  quantity  of  butter  made, 
depends  greatly  upon  keeping  the  milk  in  such  a  state 
as  to  secure  all  the  cream.  A  saving  of  labor  is  effected 
by  this  process,  as  the  milk,  when  cooled  to  the  required 
temperature  (60'),  may  be  set  iu  deeper  vessels,  thus  di- 
minishing, greatly,  the  number  of  vessels  required,  and, 
consequently,  the  labor  of  cleansing  them. 

Iu  a  large  dairy,  the  washing  and  scalding,  of  the  shal- 
low pans  so  much  in  use,  is  always  a  laborious  and  te- 
dious process.  There  are  many  methods,  more  or  less 
simple,  for  cooling  milk.  Patents  have  been  granted  for 
various  plans,  and  many  enterprising  dairymen  are  test- 
ing ingenious  devices  of  their  own,  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. If  it  is  not  convenient  to  procure  a  cooler,  the 
milk  maybe  cooled  by  setting  some  large  pails  into  a 
trough  or  box,  partly  filled  with  very  cold  water,  and 
pouring  the  milk  into  these  pails  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cows,  allowing  it  to  stand  until  of  the  required 
temperatnrc  ;  if  necessary,  renewing  the  water. 

Tlie  Pails  used  in  milking  should  be  made  of  tin,  never 
of  wood.  It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  cleanse 
wooden  pails  so  perfectly  that  they  will  not  impart  some 
degree  of  acidity  to  the  milk,  though  it  may  he  an  insen- 
sible degree.  Owing  to  this  fact,  some  factories  make 
it  an  absolute  requisition  that  onlytin  pails  shall  be  used 
by  those  who  furnish  them  with  milk. 

77ie  Djairy-Hoom.— "flinch  of  the  success  of  butter-mak- 
ing depends  upon  the  fitness  of  the  place  or  room  where 
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the  dairy  is  kept,  and  upon  its  condition  as  to  cleanli- 
ness and  freedom  from  taints  and  odors  of  every  descrip- 
tion. If  a  cellar  is  used,  it  should  be  a  dry  one,  and  per- 
fectly clean  to  the  remotest  corners,  having  no  hidden 
remnants  of  decayed  vegetables  or  fruit,  or  anything 
which  could  possibly  offend  the  most  delicate  olfactories. 
If  a  room  in  the  dwelling-house  is  used,  or  a  milk-house, 
built  separately,  which  is,  perhaps,  better,  it  should  not 
be  situated  near  a  hog-pen,  stable,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  nor  should  anything  likely  to  impart  its  odor  to  the 
milk,  as  smoked  ham,  codfish,  onions,  or  even  potatoes, 
he  allowed  a  place  in  the  room.  Nothing  will  receive  a 
taint  more  easily  than  milk  or  cream :  and  all  bad  odors 
absorbed  by  the  milk,  are  certain  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
butter,  they  not  having  the  accommodating  disposition  to 
run  off  with  the  buttermilk.  We  have  known  butter  to 
he  spoiled  in  consequence  of  the  milk  standing  in  the 
room  with  a  smoky  furnace,  aud  it  is  sometimes  sensibly 
affected  by  the  smoke  of  burnt  grease  and  other  unpleas- 
ant smells  from  the  cook-room.  So  if  a  milk-room  com- 
municates with  the  kitchen,  the  door  should  be  kept 
closed. 

Temperature.— The  milk,  whether  in  a  cellar  or  in  a 
room  above  ground,  should  be  kept  cool  in  the  summer, 
never  being  allowed  to  reach  a  temperature  above  GO", 
though  it  may  fall  below  that  without  detriment.  Milk 
should  be  set  upon  racks,  rather  than  shelves,  so  that  the 
air  may  circulate  freely  under  it,  as  well  as  over  aud 
around  it.  Racks  are  made  in  various  ways ;  the  most 
convenient  we  know  of  is  constructed  as  follows :  Take 
a  6X(i  pine  post,  of  a  length  suited  to  the  bight  of  the 
room,  place  it  upright  upon  a  pivot  so  that  it  will  revolve, 
and  nail  slats  of  half-inch  stuff  to  each  side  of  the  post, 
at  such  intervals  as  will  give  room  for  the  pans  or  other 
vessels  used.  Two  such  slats  nailed  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  post,  will  support  two  paus  of  milk,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  post.  The  rotary  arrangement  enables  one  to 
stand  in  the  same  place  to  skim  a  whole  rack  full  of  milk. 
If  pans  are  used,  the  seamless  ones  are  best,  but  deeper 
vessels,  either  of  tin  cr  earthen-ware,  are  perhaps  prcfer- 
able,  provided  the  milk  is  cooled  before  being  set. 

Wa-slung  the  Utensil*.— The  greatest  cave  is  requisite  in 
cleaning  these  vessels,  of  whatever  material  or  form,  as 
also  of  all  the  other  utensils  employed  in  butter-making. 
This,  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  many 
suppose,  as  the  smallest  neglect  in  regard  to  it  is  sure  to 
tell  upon  the  cream  and  butter.  The  pans  and  pails 
should  be  washed  thoroughly,  in  two  waters,  caeli  time 
being  made  as  clean  as  possible  with  the  water  used  ; 
they  should  then  be  scalded  thoroughly  with  boiling 
water.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  water  should  be  toler- 
ably hot,— that  it  should  steam  in  the  kettle,  or  anything 
of  the  sort;  it  mnst  "dance  as  well  as  sing.11  The 
churn,  butter-bowl  and  ladle,  or  butter-worker,  if  one  is 
used,  should  be  washed  aud  scalded  with  equal  care,  and 
all  should  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried,  unless  some 
arniiiLrement  is  made  for  drying  in  the  sun,  which  will  do 
very  well  for  liu  and  earthen-ware,  and  save  the  labor  of 
wining.  In  summer  it  will  be  necessary  to  sec  that  all 
utensils  are  cooled  perfectly,  before  using  them. 

Skimming.—  The  milk  should  be  skimmed  as  soon  as 
all  the  cream  has  risen,  aud  before  the  milk  has  thick- 
ened. The  exact  time  required  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  temperature,  but  a  little 
experience;  will  enable  one  to  tell.  At  the  time  the  cream 
should  be  removed  it  will  have  a  bright,  healthy  appear- 
ance, a  rich,  yellow,  uniform  color,  and  such  an  ad- 
herency  of  particles  as  will  enable  one,  sometimes,  to 
remove  the  entire  cream  at  one  dip  of  the  skimmer.  If 
allowed  to  stand  too  long  without  skimming,  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  cream  will  be  seriously  a  fleet- 
ed. The  surface  will  become  discolored,  blotched  and 
knobby,  while  underneath,  the  cream  is  rapidly  yielding 
to  the  corrosive  tendency  of  the  acid  in  the  milk.  The 
thickest  cream  maybe  as  surely  destroyed  by  standing 
on  the  milk,  as  would  be  the  firmest  fabric  in  a  bath  of 
sulphuric  acid.  When  thus  destroyed,  the  cream  is  re- 
placed by  a  thin,  watery  substance,  having  no  resem- 
blance to  cream  or  milk.  These  facts,  which  may  be 
easily  verified,  show  how  essential  it  is  that  the  cream 
Should  be  taken  off  before  the  milk  has  acquired  any 
great  degree  of  acidity.  Yet,  in  order  to  make  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  re- 
move the  cream  too  soon.  Many  neat,  thrifty  house- 
wives make  a  practice  of  li  skimming  up  "  all  the  milk 
at  stated  intervals,  so  as  to  be  through  with  the  job. 
This  is,  of  course,  very  pleasant,  but  it  involves  consid- 
erable loss;  as  they  do  nut  get  the  lull  cream  from  the 
newest  milk.  The  milk  should  all  be  Ekimmed  at  the 
same  age,  provided  it  has  bad  the  same  conditions  as  re- 
gards temperature,  etc.  ;  it  follows,  then,  that  some  milk 
should  be  skimmed  every  night  and  morning. 

WlNTBB  TitEATMKNT.— It  will  be  found  that  in  winter, 
milk  and  cream  require  somewhat  different  manage- 
ment. The  effort  must  now  be  to  keep  the  milk  warm 
enough  rather  than  to  keep  it  cool ;  n.ul  a  failure  in  this 
respect  will  very  mate]  i.ii l\  .iiWi  the  quality  of  the  but- 


ter. If  the  milk  is  very  much  too  cold,  it  will  have  to 
stand  so  long  for  the  cream  to  rise,  that  it  will  become 
bitter,  often  long  before  it  becomes  sour,  and  the  quality 
of  bitterness  will  be  still  more  apparent  in  the  butter. 
To  prevent  this,  the  milk  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60%  if  possible  ;  if  not,  the  milk  may  be  scalded 
as  soon  as  strained,  and  the  cream  will  then  have  a  fail- 
start  before  the  milk  has  parted  with  this  extra  heat, 
unless  the  place  where  it  is  kept  is  very  cold.  If  scald- 
ing is  not  found  sufficient,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  sour 
milk  (which  has  soured  quickly  and  is  not  bitter)  may 
be  added  to  each  pan  of  milk  when  it  is  set  away.  This 
will  help  to  sour  the  milk  and  cause  the  cream  to  rise 
quicker,  thus  making  it  less  liable  to  become  bitter.  It 
may  also  help  to  prevent  bitterness  to  salt  the  cows 
often,  and  see  that  they  do  not  eat  decayed  vegetables  or 
any  substances  which  may  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk. 
TJie  Cream  should  be  kept  at  about  tho  same  temper- 
ature (60°),  and  should  be  well  stirred  as  often  as  new  is 
added.  It  should  not  be  kept  too  long  before  churning, 
never  more  than  a  week — four  or  five  days  is  better. 

Churning. — The  cream  should  he  churned  at  a  tem- 
perature of  62"  or  63*.  A  great  deal  of  experience  may 
enable  one  to  guess  at  this  temperature  with  tolerable 
cleverness,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  thermometer  and  be 
sure.  This  temperature  will  be  increased  during  the 
process  of  churning,  to  6S°  or  thereabouts,  when  the 
butter  will  come.  If  it  should  he  hard  and  granular,  re- 
fusing to  come  together  well,  throw  in  a  little  warm  wa- 
ter, churning  all  the  while,  and  the  butter  will  soon  he 
gathered  aud  ready  to  take  up. 

.Sweet  cream  should  never  be  mixed  with  sour  cream 
just  before  churning,  as  sweet  cream  is  much  longer  com- 
ing, and  hence,  likely  to  lose  itself  in  the  buttermilk. 
To  salt  the  cows  once  a  week  is  generally  believed  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  churning.  In  case  they  have 
not  been  thus  salted,  some  put  a  little  salt  into  the  cream 
before  churuing:  but  we  think  that  in  most  instances 
where  butter  is  very  long  coming,  it  is  owing  to  the 
temperature  of  the  cream.  It  may  be  so  cold  as  to  re- 
quire churning  all  day  to  bring  the  butter;  a  tax  upon 
one's  patience  and  strength,  if  pm-formed  by  hand,  equal 
to  the  cost  of  a  dozen  thermometers. 

Coloring. — As  a  rule,  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
winter  to  color  butter,  in  order  to  make  it  marketable, 
or  at  all  attractive  as  an  article  of  table  use  at  home. 
There  may  be  a  possible  exception  to  this  rnlc,  in  cases 
where  cows  arc  fed  largely  upon  yellow  corn-meal, 
pumpkins,  carrots,  etc.,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  the  rule.  Of  the  various  substances  used  in 
coloring  butter,  we  think  that  carrots  (of  the  deep  yellow 
variety)  give  the  most  natural  color  and  the  most  agree- 
able flavor.  Annatto,  however,  is  principally  used,  and 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  Some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated butter-makers  in  tho  country  color  their  butter 
with  pure  annatto,  giving  it  a  rich,  deep  orange  color. 
They  do  not  aim  to  produce  the  color  which  is  natural  to 
summer  butter,  but  one  considerably  richer  ;  coloring  it 
both  summer  and  winter.  If  carrots  are  used,  they 
should  be  grated,  the  juice  expressed  through  a  thin  cloth, 
and  put  into  the  cream  just  before  churning.  A  small 
quantity  of  annatto,  dissolved  in  warm  water  or  milk, 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  with  similar  results; 
but  a  richer  tint  is  produced  with  annatto  by  coloring 
the  butter  directly. '  To  prepare  the  annatto  for  this  pur- 
pose, steep  it  in  butter  for  some  hours  over  a  slow  fire, 
then  strain  through  a  fine  cloth  into  a  jar  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  When  ready  to  work  the  butter,  melt  a 
small  quantity  of  this  mixture  and  work  it  in  carefully. 
A  small  proportion  of  turmeric  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
annatto  and  prepared  in  the  same  way.  With  this  meth- 
od of  coloring,  an  inexperienced  hand  is  in  danger  of 
working  the  butter  too  much,  in  the  cft'ort  to  produce 
the  same  shade  of  color  through  the  entire  mass,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  difficult  attainment  for  a  novice.  Coloring 
in  the  cream  obviates  this  difficulty  entirely,  the  butler 
being  of  a  uniform  color  when  taken  from  the  churn. 

Salting  and  Working.— While  salt  is  not  to  be  un- 
dervalued as  a  preserving  agent,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  too  much  of  it  destroys  or  overpowers  the  fine  flavor 
and  delicate  aroma  of  the  best  butter.  Be  careful  to  pre- 
serve all  the  sweetness  of  the  fresh  butter,  salting  just 
enough  to  remove  its  insipidity.  It  is  important  to  use 
the  best  salt.  "Ashton's  Factory  Filled,"  has  great 
fame,  and  is  extensively  used.  But  any  one  can  test  the 
purity  of  salt,  and  perhaps  other  brands  of  Liverpool  salt 
may  be  found  equal  to  Ashlon's.  Pnro  salt,  is  perfectly 
white  and  destitute  of  odor.  It  will  dissolve  in  cold 
water  without  leaving  any  sediment,  or  throwing  any 
scum  to  the  surface,  and  the  brine  will  be  as  clear  as 
pure  water,  and  entirely  free  from  any  bitter  taste.  Prof. 
Johnson  says  in  the  American  Agricultural  Annual, 
1SCS,  that  the"  'Onondaga  Factory  Filled'  must  take  rank 
second  to  none,  provided  the  ingenious  processes  of  Dr. 
Gn-ssinann  which  were  employed  in  Syracuse,  a  few  years 
since,  arc  still  in  use."    The  buttermilk  should  he  nearly 


all  worked  out  and  the  butter  well  washed,  before  salt- 
ing. Washing  may  abstract  somewhat  from  the  flavor  of 
the  butter,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  necessity,  if  the  but- 
ter is  expected  to  keep  long,  as  it  completely  removed 
the  cream  and  casein  of  the  but  rcrmilk,  a  part  of  which 
might  otherwise  remain  in  the  butter. 

Butter  should  stand  but  a  short  time  after  salting,  be- 
fore it  is  worked  enough  to  remove  nearly  all  the  water, 
when  it  may  be  resalted  if  necessary;  there  should  be 
sufficient  salt  left  in  the  butter  at  this  time  to  make  a 
strong  brine  of  the  little  water  that  remains.  It  may 
then  stand  until  the  next  day,  when  it  should  be  worked 
and  packed.  On  no  account  should  butter  be  allowed 
to  stand  long  before  working,  as  it  is  apt  to  become 
streaked,  often  so  much  so  as  to  necessitate  working  over, 
in  order  to  restore  a  uniform  color.  Besides,  if  neglect- 
ed too  long  at  this  period,  a  tendency  to  rancidity  will 
be  rapidly  developed. 

We  realize  the  difficulty  of  giving  explicit  directions 
for  the  second  and  last  working  of  the  butter— its  final 
preparation  for  packing.  If  not  worked  enough,  every 
one  knows  that  the  butter  will  soon  spoil ;  if  worked  too 
much,  it  is  spoiled  already;  though  the  danger  of  its 
being  overworked  is  less.  A  great  deal  of  judgment  and 
discretion  and  somewhat  of  experience,  are  requisite  in 
order  to  determine  when  it  is  worked  just  enough;  the 
virtue  of  stopping,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  being 
second  only  to  that  of  doing.  There  are  some  sugges- 
tions, however,  which  may  prove  valuable,  particularly 
to  those  having  little  experience.  1st.  The  butter  should 
not  be  too  warm  when  worked,  nor  should  it  be  so  cold 
as  to  make  working  difficult.  Immerse  the  ladle  for  a 
few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  and  cool  perfectly  in  cold 
water:  then,  if  the  butter  in  the  bowl  is  warm  enough 
to  admit  of  putting  the  ladle  through  the  whole  mass 
without  difficulty,  and  dividing  it  up  without  crumbling, 
and  still  hard  enough  to  cut  clean  and  smooth,  not  the 
slightest  particle  adhering  to  the  ladle,  then  it  is  in  the. 
right  condition  to  work.  2nd.  It  shou'd  be  worked  with 
careful  and  gentle,  yet  telling  pi-es$ure,  and  not  by  a 
series  of  indiscriminate  stirrings  and  mashincrs  and 
grindings  against  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  The  butter  is 
composed  of  minute  globules,  which  arc  crushed  by  this 
careless  handling,  thus  rendering  the  butter  greasy  and 
sticky,  whereas  it  should  retain  its  clean,  solid  individu- 
ality, up  to  the  time  of  packing,  always  working  clear 
from  the  bowl  and  never  sticking,  in  the  least,  to  the 
ladle.  3d.  The  butter  should  not  be  worked  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry.  When  ready  to  pack,  it  should  have  a 
slight  moisture  about  it,  a  sort  of  insensible  remains  of 
the  clear  brine  which  has  been  working  off.  and  at  the  last, 
enough,  so  that  when  a  trier  is  thrust  into  it,  a  drop  or 
two  of  brine  will  ooze  ont  around  it,  and  the  trier  itself 
be  slightly  wet,  as  if  by  a  light  dew.  Overworking  de- 
stroys all  the  beautiful  consistency  of  the  butter;  makes 
it  dry  and  sticky  ;  greasy  in  summer,  and  tallowy  in  win- 
ter; gives  it  a  dull  appearance,  and  a  tendency  to  become 
rancid.  Altogether,  overworked  butter  is  very  disagree- 
able, if  not  positively  bad. 

Packing  and  Marketing.—  Butter  should  be  packed 
solid,  leaving  no  interstices  for  air,  and  should  complete- 
ly fill  the  firkin,  tub  or  pail,  as  the  case  may  be,  leaving 
a  flat  surface.  It  is  common  to  put  a  cloth  over  the  top 
and  a  layer  of  salt  on  the  cloth.  Some  think  it  better  to 
wet  the  salt,  making  a  hrino.  The  cover  should  then  fit 
tightly,  leaving  no  room  for  air  between  it  and  the  but- 
ter. Some  butter  also,  goes  into  market  in  the  form  of 
rolls,  some  pineapple,  and  other  fancy  forms  for  the  table, 
etc.  Every  person  should  be  guided  by  circumstance:  in 
his  choice  of  styles  for  putting  up  butter,  always  beiu,r 
careful  to  give  it  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  If 
living  at  a  distance  from  market,  and  the  dealers  at  his 
market-place  buy  for  New  York,  he  should  pack  in  fir- 
kins or  tubs,  so  that  the  butter  can  be  safely  kept  through 
the  season,  and  the  whole  lot  disposed  of  at  once,  in  tho 
fall.  If  at  a  convenient  distance  from  New  York,  fresh 
tubs  or  pails  may  be  sent  in  at  intervals,  all  through  the 
season,  or  the  whole  kept  through,  as  he  chooses.  Or  if 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  city,  good  chances  offer  in  the  way 
of  supplying  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  the  butter  should  be 
put  up  in  a  style  to  suit  thfl  customers.  Some,  who  are 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  make  shipments  of  butter  to 
New  York  on  their  own  account,  instead  of  selling  to 
buyers  at  home,  in  which  case,  if  their  butter  is  really 
superior,  they  will  not  be  long  in  making  a  reputation, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  secure  a  high  price.  Some  few 
have  a  stamp  of  their  own,  and  Tahor  assiduously  to  es- 
tablish a  value  for  it,  as  a  trado-mark.  It  is  said  that  the 
best  bntter-makcr  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  (who 
never  sells  for  less  than  a  dollar  per  pound),  uses  a  stamp 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  that  "not  a  pound  of  in- 
ferior butter  ever  went  to  market  with  that  stamp  upon 
it."  If  you  would  attain  to  a  goodly  fame,  then,  as  a 
butter-maker,  and  reap  a  rich  reward  for  your  pains, 
attend  carefully  to  the  minutest  details  in  making,  and 
never  sell  any  but  good  butter,  put  up  in  neat  packages; 
never  allow  your  "trade-mark"  to  lose  its  value. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  SHRIKE  OR 

The  Shrikes  and  the  Fly-catchers  form  a 
small  family  of  birds,  the  members  of  which 
have  a  strong  and  compressed  bill,  which  is  ab- 
ruptly hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  half  both  strongly  notched.  They  are 
all  carnivorous,  feeding  on  insects,  reptiles,  and 
smaller  birds.  We  have  but  four  Shrikes  in 
North  America,  and  only  one  of  them  common 
in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States,  where  it  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Butcher-Bird.  Its  name  of 
Great  Northern  Shrike  would  convey  the  idea 
of  a  large  bird,  but  it  is  only  a  little  larger  than 
the  other  species,  and  at  most  only  about  10 
inches  long,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
spirited  drawing  by  Mr.  Herrick.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  of  a  bluish-ash 
color,  the  under  parts  white;  the  wings  and  tail 
are  black.  The  bird  is  found  from  the  Eastern 
United  States  to  Vancouver  Territory,  building 
its  nest  in  the  smaller  trees  or  tall  shrubs.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  for  its  disagreeable  quali- 
ties. It  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  imi- 
tating the  sounds  of  other  birds  in  distress,  and 
thus  attracts  the  attention  of  smaller  birds, 
which  come  to  the  aid  of  their  supposed  fellows 
in  trouble  and  fall  victims  to  the  strong  bill  and 
sharp  claws  of  the  Butcher-Bird.  It  is  said 
that  it  will  even  attack  birds  confined  in  cages, 
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BUTCHER-BIRD— (Collyrio  borealis.)—  Drawn  by  H. 

coming  fearlessly  near  dwellings  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  altogether  a  very  quarrelsome  and 
unamiable  character.  Not  only  does  it  destroy 
defenceless  birds,  but  it  seems  to  be  proud  of  the 
achievement,  and  hangs  them  up  as  trophies. 
Instead  of  devouring  its  prey  at  once,  it  impales 
it  upon  a  thorn  or  sharp  twig.  The  slender 
thorns  of  the  Three-thorned  Acacia  are  favorites 
with  the  bird  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  not  rare 
to  find  this  tree  decorated  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  small  birds,  as  well  as  those  of  different  in- 
sects which  have  been  suspended  there  by  the 
Butcher-Bird.  "What  object  the  bird  can  have 
in  thus  suspending  its  dead  prey,  seems  to  be 
a  puzzle  to  naturalists.  It  probably  has  simi- 
lar tastes  to  those  gourmands,  who  prefer  to  have 
their  game  hang  until  it  is  on  the  verge  of  de- 
cay. A  related  species  is  common  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  has  similar  habits. 


To  prevent  Birds  pulling  Corn. 

There  are  numerous  devices  for  keeping  the 
birds  away  from  corn,  among  which  are  scare- 
crows, wind-mills,  bits  of  tin  hung  on  strings,  sus- 
pended twine,  and  powder  and  shot.  We  had 
faith  in  the  stuffed  man,  until  we  saw  the  birds 
use  him  as  a  roost ;  in  the  twine,  until  we  found 
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corn  pulled  up  right  under  the  strings;  and  in 
shooting,  until  we  found,  we  had  to  keep  a  man 
in  the  field  all  the  while  there  was  danger, 
in  which  case,  the  man  would  answer  without 
the  powder.  Where  the  services  of  children  are 
available,  continual  watching  for  two  weeks, 
wiil  save  the  com.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  the  cornfield  is  often  at  a  distance 
from  the  dwelling.  Coating  the  seed  in  tar,  is 
one  of  the  best  safeguards  we  have  ever  tried. 
The  strong  odor  is  offensive  to  the  birds,  and 
after  a  few  trials  of  the  article  they  quit  in  dis- 
gust. Caution  however  should  be  used  in  put- 
ting on  the  tar.  The  thinnest  coating  is  just  as 
effectual  as  one  that  will  prevent  germination. 
Stir  in  with  the  seed  the  smallest  quantity  of 
tar  that  will  give  a  coating,  and  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  kernels,  stir  in  plaster,  ashes,  or 
dry  earth.  If  the  tarring  has  been  neglected, 
and  the  corn  is  already  up,  it  is  a  great  safe- 
guard, to  sow  corn  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  two 
quarts  or  more  to  the  acre.  The  birds  will  take 
the  corn  that  is  most  accessible,  and  leave  that 
which  is  below  the  surface,  or  just  sprouting. 
If  one  is  not  a  disciple  of  Bergh,  and  wishes  to 
multiply  insects,  let  him  poison  the  sowed 
corn.  He  can  bag  his  game  at  leisure,  but  he 
would  also  be  likely  to  bag  less  fruit  and  grain. 
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The  Jasmine-like  Bouvardia. 
(Bouixwdia  jasminoides.) 


The  Bouvardias  are  among  the  most  valued 
green-house  plants ;  whether  to  the  commerical 


the  jasmise-like  BOUVARDIA. — (Bouvurdia  jasminoides.) 

florist  who  sells  cut  flowers,  or  to  the  arnateu.i 
or  gardener  who  wishes  to  have  his  houses  gay 
in  winter.  Some  of  them  are  useful  as  bedding 
out  plants,  and  flower  freely  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  colors  run  from  white,  through  flesh- 
color  and  rose,  to  intense  scarlet.  Last  autumn 
some  of  our  florists  imported  from  England  the 
Bouvardia  jasminoides,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  winter- 
flowering  plants  that  has  been  made  for  years. 
The  engraving  gives  a  flower  cluster  of  the  nat- 
ural size.  "What  gives  it  especial  value  is  the 
pure  white  character  of  the  flowers,  which  have 
a  delicate  jasmine-like  fragrance.  Flowerdeal- 
ers  are  aware  that  the  demand  for  white  flowers 
is  three  times  greater  than  that  for  colored  ones; 
and  every  winter-blooming  plant,  that  produces 
delicate  white  flowers  freely,  is  looked  upon 
with  great  interest.  Unlike  some  of  the  Bou- 
vardias, the  one  under  notice  is  easy  of  propa- 
gation. We  believe  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
offered  for  sale,  but  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  sev- 
eral of  our  florists,  it  will  no  doubt  be  obtainable 
as  soon  as  a  good  stock  of  it  has  been  propagated. 


The  Large-leaved  Saxifrages. 

The  majority  of  the  Saxifrages  in  cultivation 
are  small  alpine  or  sub-alpine  species,  that  re- 
quire a  rock-work  and  shade  for  their  success- 
ful growth.    There  arc  a  few  very  robust,  large- 


leaved  species  that  flourish  well  in  a  common 
garden  border.  The  one  we  have  figured,  the 
Thick-leaved  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  crassifolia), 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  appearance  of 
this  group.    The  plant  forms  clumps,  consisting 

of  half  a  dozen  or 

more  divisions  like 

the  one  shown  in 

the  engraving.  The 

leaves,  which  are 

6  to  9  inches  long, 

are  thick  and  per- 
sistent through  the 

winter.     Early  in 

April   the  flowers 

appear,   beginning 

to     open      down 

among  the  leaves, 

but  as  the  season 

advances  they  are 

lifted  up  by  a  stem 

about  a  foot  high, 

and  the,   at    first, 

compact     cluster, 

expands.  The  flow- 
ers are  of  a  lively 

rose-color,  and  last 

for    some    weeks. 

Nearly  related  to 

this  are  the  Heart- 
leaved  and  Strap- 
leaved    Saxifrages 

(S.   cordifolia  and 

S.  ligulata),  which 

much  resemble  the 

Thick-leaved      in 

the    flowers,    but 

differ  in  the  shape 

of     the      foliage. 

They  are  equally 

hardy  with  it  and 

bloom  at  the  same 

time.     S.  purpur- 

ascens  is  a  fine  spe- 
cies, but  not  hardy. 

The  first  mention- 
ed species  is  a  na- 
tive of  Siberia,  and  the  others  are  from  Nepaul. 
These  Saxifrages  propagate  slowly  by  division, 
and  unless  they  can  be  readily  raised  from  seed 
they  will  never  be  very  abundant.  They  are  valu- 
able plants  on  account  of  their  great  hardiness, 
their  broad  green  foliage,  and  early  flowering. 


the  difficulty,  unless  by  getting  the  plants  grow*, 
at  the  North  to  be  sent  South.  But  Celery 
plants  grown  at  the  North  at  the  usual  season, 
would  not  answer,  as  they  would  become  so 
large  that  they  would  require  to  be  planted  out 


Celery  Culture. 

BY  PETBE  HENDEKSOS. 


What  I  have  previously  written  about  grow- 
ing celery  comprised  the  main  features  of  its 
culture  as  practised  by  our  market  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  "York  ;  as  we  are  again  at 
the  season  of  planting,  numerous  inquries  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  say  something  more  upon 
the  subject. 

I  will  not  allude  to  our  method  of  raising  the 
plants  from  the  seed,  as  it  is  too  late  to  do  it  this 
season ;  and  in  fact  we  have  made  no  im- 
provement on  the  s}Tstem  already  described. 
The  time  of  planting  out  in  the  Northern  States 
may  run  from  June  15th  to  the  end  of  July ; 
and  in  the  Southern  States  from  August  15th  to 
the  end  of  September.  The  great  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  the  Southern  States  is  in  raising 
the  plants ;  for  if  sown  in  March  or  April,  as  we 
do  here,  the  high  temperature  and  dry  atmos- 
phere either  kill  the  plants  outright,  or  so 
shrivel  them  up  that  they  never  start  to  make 
a  free  growth.     There  is  no  way  of  obviating 


the  thick-leaved  SAXIFRAGA. — (Saxifraga  crassifolia.) 


before  the  end  of  July,  and  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States,  if  planted  then,  they  could 
not  stand  the  long  continued  high  temperature 
and  dry  atmosphere  of  August  and  September. 
For  celery  plants,  grown  at  the  North  for  South- 
ern planting,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  before 
the  end  of  May,  which  would  delay  their  fit- 
ness to  plant  until  August  or  September;  this 
would  no  doubt  answer  well,  as  the  genial 
growing  weather  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  would 
be  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  special  growing  of  plants  is  likely  to  be 
done,  and  our  friends  at  the  South  must  submit 
to  paying  us  for  our  celery  already  grown,  just 
as  we  must  submit  to  have  the  cream  of  our 
profits  taken  off  by  their  early  supply  of  spring 
vegetables.  It  is  a  geographical  condition  of 
culture  that  both  sections  must  accept. 

Celery  should  always  be  planted  on  the  level 
surface  of  the  ground ;  never  in  a  trench,  which 
is  the  European  method,  and  the  one  which 
three  out  of  four  of  our  private  gardeners  yet 
practise  here.  The  soil  best  suited,  is  a  deep 
rich  loam  ;  nothing  is  better  than  a  well  drain- 
ed meadow  or  bottom  land  ;  if  black  and  peaty 
it  will  answer  quite  as  well,  but  it  must  be  free 
from  water.  Celery,  though  it  grows  in  its 
wild  state  in  wet  ditches,  is  as  susceptible  to  in- 
jury from  excess  of  moisture  as  a  cabbage.  In 
new  lands  broken  up  from  sod,  and  where  the 
turf  is  well  decomposed,  but  little  manuring  is 
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necessary  for  the  first  season,  as  the  vegetable 
fibre  remaining  in  the  soil,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
sufficient;  but  on  old  lands,  continued  and 
heavy  manuring,  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  tons  to 
the  acre,  is  indispensable.  This,  however,  we  put 
on  with  our  first  crop  of  Beets,  Onions,  Cabbages, 
Radishes,  Potatoes,  or  Spinach.  These  being 
marketed  by  the  first  or  middle  of  July,  the 
ground  is  at  once  plowed  up  and  well  harrowed 
down  to  receive  the  celery  crop.  The  manure 
applied  in  spring  being  diffused  through  the 
soil  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  answers  to 
carry  through  this  crop  also. 

The  variety  of  celery  that  we  still  like  best 
for  this  section,  is  the  "Incomparable  Dwarf;" 
this,  when  grown  for  market,  is  planted  at  from 
2'\?  to  3  feet  between  the  rows,  and  from  5  to  6 
inches  between  the  plants;  this  distance  gives 
from  30,000  to  So^OCfplants  per  acre.  The  av- 
erage price  in  the  markets  of  New  York  during 
the  past  fall  and  winter  was  3  cts.  per  root  at 
wholesale — or,  for  the  gross  receipts,  full}'  a  thou- 
sand dollars  an  acre.  But  the  celery  crop  of 
1869  was  unusually  short,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  plants  at  the  planting  season,  which,  together 
with  continued  unfavorable  weather  in  Septem- 
ber, occasioned  an  unusually  short  crop;  this 
caused  the  price  to  range  about  one-third  above 
the  average. 

We  now  put  more  labor  on  this  crop  thp.n  we 
did  a  few  years  ago,  and  find  it  more  profitable 
to  do  so.  In  former  years  only  that  portion 
required  to  be  blanched  for  use  in  fall,  was 
"banked  up"  to  the  top  of  the  plant  with  the 
spade,  now  wo  find  it  pays  us  to  "bank  up" 
all,  even  if  it  is  not  wanted  for  use  until  March  ; 
only  taking  care  that  the  "  earthing,"  or  "bank- 
ing up"  process,  for  that  wanted  last, is  delayed 
as  long  as  possible.  That  required  for  use  in 
October  is  earthed  up  to  the  top  of  the  leaves 
in  September;  that  for  November  in  October; 
but  that  for  winter  and  spring  use  is  not  earthed 
to  the  top  of  the  leaves  until  November.  Thus 
protected  by  the  earth,  we  can  leave  it  exposed, 
as  it  stands  with  safety  in  this  section,  to  the 
end  of  November;  about  that  time  we  take  it 
up  and  pack  it  away  in  the  trenches;  for  a 
description  of  this  method  see  Agriculturist  for 
July,  1865.  These  operations  of  earthing  up 
and  placing  away  in  the  trenches,  arc  very  sim- 
ple, and  can  he  done  by  any  common  laborer 
after  a  few  minutes'  practice,  but  are  not  very 
easily  described.  Any  of  your  country  readers 
interested  in  the  matter,  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, had  better  come  over  and  see  our  mode  of 
working.  My  own  grounds  can  be  reached 
from  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist  in  less  thau 
an  hour;  and  our  whole  vicinity  is  a  series  of 
market  gardens,  a  view  of  which  at  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year  would  be  instructive  to 
those  inexperienced  in  the  business.  Celery  is 
yearly  becoming  a  more  and  more  important 
crop,  and  in  most  country  towns,  if  grown  as 
we  grow  it,  must  bo  highly  profitable.  It  pays 
us  a  fair  profit  at  2  cts.  a  root.  In  most  cities 
(New  York  excepted)  it  averages  6  cts.  per  root. 


Garden"  Refuse.— .Green  stuff,  such  as  cab- 
bage leaves,  radish  and  beet  tops,  and  the  like, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry.  Let  them  go 
while  fresh  to  the  pigpen  or  to  the  compost  heap. 
Young  weeds — and  old  ones  ought  not  to  be 
found  in  the  garden— should  have  the  same 
destination.  By  saving  all  the  refuse  of  the 
garden  in  a  heap  by  itself,  or  putting  it  in  the 
pigpen,  a  surprising  accumulation  of  valuable 
compost  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  (he  season. 


Opium  Culture. 

Already  more  space  has  been  devoted  to 
Opium  culture  than  we  intended  to  give,  but 
our  account  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not 
give  our  correspondent  "B's"  manner  of  col- 
lecting the  product.  He  makes  a  scarifier  for 
the  purpose,  and  lias  forwarded  us  one  from 
which  the  engraving,  figure  1,  is  made.  It  con- 
sists of  a  light  wooden  handle,  curved  so  as  to 
fit  the  hand  conveniently ;  at  one  end  are  insert- 
ed four  small  knives  or  lancets.     This  portion 


Fig.  1.—  SCARIFIER, 
is  curved  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  shape  of 
the  capsule,  and  it  slopes  from  below  upwards, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  end  of  the 
handle  is  covered  with  a  thin  metal  plate,  in 
which  arc  slits  through  which  the  knives  pro- 
ject. This  plate  is  attached  to  the  handle  at 
the  sides,  but  is  free  at  the  ends  and  acts  as  a 
sort  of  spring  when  the  implement  is  pressed 
against  the  capsule.  The  manner  of  holding 
the  scarifier  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  capsule 
is  held  firm  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 


Fig.  2. MANNER    OF   HOLDING. 

hand,  and  the  scarifier  applied  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  capsule  and  brought  upward  with  a  deli- 
cate touch,  following  the  curve.  A  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  one  to  scarify  rapidly  without 
cutting  through  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  The 
operation  is  performed  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
juice  when  it  first  exudes  is  quite  liquid,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  shake  it  off  by 
brushing  against  the  plants.  The  product  is 
scraped  off  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew 
is  off.  For  'this  purpose  a  knife  is  used,  shaped 
as  in  figure  3.  The  edge  is  smooth  but  not 
sharp.  The  opium  from  a  dozen  or  so  of  cap- 
sules is  removed,  and  then  the  knife  is  cleaned 


Fig.  3. — COLLECTING  KNIFE. 

by  transferring  the  accumulation  to  a  vessel 
carried  for  receiving  it.  The  amount  gathered 
each  dtvy  is  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  and  when 
about  half  dry  it  is  added  to  the  mass.  The 
scarifying  is  repeated  from  two  to  six  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  capsule  and  the  yield. 
In  India  the  gatherers  of  opium  sell  their  crude 
product  to  the  factories,  where  that  bought  of 
various  growers  is  mixed  and  worked  over  and 
made  into  cakes  for  commerce.  The  foreign 
opium  is  made  into  various  sized  balls,  the  ex- 
terior of  which  is  covered  with  poppy  petals,  and 
sometimes  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Should 
opium  become  a  product  of  importance  with  us, 
no  doubt  some  plan  for  preparing  it  for  market 
will  be  hit  upon,  which  will  be  an  improvement 


upon  those  followed  abroad.  Dr.  B.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  details  given  in  this 
and  previous  articles,  is  very  confident  that 
opium  can  be  made  a  paying  crop  if  proper 
pains  be  taken,  and  that  it  would  afford  easy 
and  profitable   labor  to  women  and  children. 


Hotes  from  the  Pines. 


Several  have  written  to  ask  what  has  become 
of  the  "  Notes  from  the  Pines."  I  did  not,  when 
I  began  these  notes,  engage  for  a  regular  series, 
but  chose  to  put  in  this  form  the  odds  and  ends 
of  personal  experience  that  could  be  more 
readily  given  in  this  way  thau  in  a  regular 
article.  They  will  be  continued,  as  the  doctors 
prescribe  mediciue — pro  re  nata. 

Nothing  gives  a  more  home-like  aspect  to  a 
house  than  an  abundance  of  climbing  shrubs. 
These  are  generally  put  up  hi  an  awkward  man- 
ner. Some  fasten  them  directly  to  the  wood- 
work by  means  of  straps  of  leather.  This  dis- 
colors the  paint  and  is  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  vines.  Another  way  is  to  build 
trellises  against  the  veranda.  There  were  here 
some  great  ladder-like  things,  strong  enough  for 
a  man  to  climb  up  by;  there  was  more  trel- 
lis than  vine.  These  structures  were  taken  away 
and  galvanized  iron  wire  substituted.  I  found 
at  Patterson  Brothers'  hardware  store  some 
green-house  screw-eyes,  which  are  '^-incji  rods 
of  galvanized  iron  with  an  e}'e  at  one  end  and  a 
gimlet-pointed  screw  at  the  other.  These  screw- 
eyes  answer  admirably  for  holding  the  wire, 
and  a  support  maybe  put  up  by  their  use,  which 
will  be  both  inconspicuous  and  serviceable. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  word  of  commendation 
for  the  Perpetual  Spinach  Beet.  Roots  which 
had  been  frequently  cut  from,  last  summer,  kept 
admirably  through  the  winter  with  a  slight 
covering  of  salt  ha}',  and  in  April  again  gave  a 
supply  of  greens.  This  year  I  propose  to  plant 
some  in  September,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
through  the  winter.  These  are  not  to  be  cut 
from,  and  will  be  much  more  vigorous  in  spring 
than  partially  exhausted  roots. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  we  are  influenced 
by  external  appearances.  The  Irishman's  mot- 
to, "Nivermind  the  book  for  the  cover,"  is  a 
favorite  one  with  me,  but  I  don't  live  up  to  it. 
Several  dealers  have  sent  me  collections  of  flower 
seeds,  and  at  sowing  time  I  found  1  had  three 
or  four  papers  of  the  same  thing  from  as  many 
different  establishments.  I  did  not  care  to  sow 
more  than  one  paper  of  each,  and  I  found  ni}'- 
selfeach  time  selecting  the  packet  that  was  in 
the  best  paper  and  the  most  neatly  printed. 


A  wooden  hay-rake  is  an  odd  thing  to  use  in 
the  garden,  but  it  is  a  very  efficient  tool.  "When 
the  land  has  been  plowed  and  harrowed  as  care- 
fully as  may  be,  there  will  be  ridges  and  uneven 
portions  to  level,  and  a  wooden  rake  does  it 
better  than  a  steel  one.  It  is  lighter  to  use,  and 
being  so  broad,  it  gets  over  the  surface  rapidly. 

In  England  the  winter  decoration  of  gardens 
is  an  important  part  of  the  gardener's  duties,  and 
last  winter,  which  was  so  unusually  favorable  for 
such  things,  set  me  to  considering  if  a  set  of 
plants  could  not  be  selected  which  Mould  allow 
us  to  do  something  pretty  and  effective  in  our  less 
favorable  climate.  Almost  every  year  the  ground 
is  bare  of  snow  for  weeks  at  a  time,  when  it  would 
be  cheering  to  look  out  upon  a  well  arranged 
bed,  in  which  the  yarioua  shades  of  green  were 
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planted  in  pleasing  contrast.  AVhen  the  first 
considerable  snow  melted  away,  I  saw  upon 
looking  across  a  bed  which  had  been  used  as  a 
sort  of  reception  room  for  odds  and  ends,  a 
strip  of  green  so  fresh  and  so  peculiar,  that  I  at 
first  did  not  recognize  it.  It  stood  where  there 
had  been  a  lot  of  ornamental  grasses,  all  of 
winch,  but  this,  had  long  ago  been  cut  down  by 
the  icy  sickle  (don't  print  that  icicle)  of  Jack 
Frost.  This  grass,  Festuca  glauca,  stood  up 
bright  and  fresh,  as  if  it,  on  the  whole,  rather 
preferred  cold  weather.  The  leaves  arc  stiff  and 
wiry,  make  dense  tufts,  and  have  a  peculiar 
pale  bluish-green, — a  tint  that  would  form  a  cap- 
ital contrast  to  almost  any  other  shade  of  green. 
The  plants  came  from  a  florist  last  spring  in 
little  pots,  and  last  winter  I  saw  it  grown  in 
another  florist's  green-house.  It  is  as  hardy 
as  an  oak,  and  a  real  prize  for  winter  beds. 
There  are  some  Sedums  too,  -well  suited  to  this 
purpose,  as  are  several  low  growing  evergreens. 
The  Betinispora  plamosa  aurea,  which  friend 
Hoopes  says  is  perfectly  hard}-,  would  afford  a 
fine  golden  color  for  the  winter  bed.  If  it  ever 
gets  cheap  enough  to  be  used  freely,  it  can  be 
used  with  fine  effect  in  contrast  with  the  low 
growing  evergreens  with  dark  foliage. 


Inarching  the  Grape-vine. 


An  enthusiastic  amateur  gives  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Anuual  for  1870,  an  article  on  inarch- 
ing the  grape.  He  finds  that  the  Clinton  and 
others  of  our  native  species,  have  much  more 
vigorous  and  hardy  roots  than  the  exotic 
grapes;  and  he  has  in  his  extensive  vinery  a 
collection  of  the  choicest  foreign  varieties  in- 
arched upon  natives.  This  method  may  be 
practised  on  out-door  vines,  in  cases  where  we 
wisli  to  get  a  feeble  grower  upon  a  strong  root, 
or  where  we  wish  to  fruit  a  new  variety  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  inarching,  the  plant  that  is  to 
serve  as  a  cion  must  be  planted  in  a  pot  or  box 


INARCHING. 


so  as  to  be  movable.  The  ope  ration  is  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  in  Hie  early  part  of  July. 
The  vines  to  be  operated  upon  being  brought  in- 
to convenient  position,  a  slice  from  2  to  4  inches 
in  length  is  cut  from  stock  and  cion,  cutting 
through  nearly  half  their  diameter.  The  slice 
i-  thickest  in  the  center,  and  tapers  to  each  end. 
If  the  branches  operated  on  are  small,  no 
tongues  are  made;  but  if  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  llic  cion  may  be  tongued  from 


below  upwards,  aud  the  stock  from  above  down- 
wards, and  the  two  put  together  as  shown  in 
figure  2.  A  tie  is  placed  above  and  one  below 
tiie  wound,  which  is  then  rather 
firmly  bonud  with  a  strip  of  oil-silk, 
and  over  this  is  wrapped  a  strip  of 
muslin.  A  few  vine  leaves  are  bound 
on  to  keep  off  the  sun.  The  green 
shoots  of  the  vine  are  very  brittle  at 
the  nodes,  or  joints,  and  in  opera- 
ting, care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
breaking  them  at  these  points.  In 
about  a  month  the  union  will  have 
so  far  perfected  that  the  muslin 
may  be  removed,  aud  the  oil-silk  be 
cut  by  running  a  knife  along  the 
stock  lengthwise,  to  allow  the  vine 
to  increase  in  size.  The  oil-cloth 
is  not  removed,  but  the  muslin  is 
loosely  replaced.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  all  ties  and  bandages  may  be 
*'=•  2.  removed.  Three  weeks  or  a  month 
after  operating,  the  growing  ends  upon  the 
stock  are  pinched  to  direct  the  sap  into  the 
cion,  and  the  growth  of  the  stock  kept  checked 
by  frequent  pinching,  but  it  is  not  cutaway  above 
the  union  until  the  wood  has  ripened.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  the  cion  is  cut  half  through 
below  the  point  of  j  unction,  and  before  the  leaves 
commence  falling  it  may  be  severed  com- 
pletely. Figure  1  shows  the  union  between 
the  two  vines  perfected,  and  before  the  cion  has 
been  cut  away  from  its  own  root. 


What  Flowers  will  Grow  in  the  Shade  ? 

BT  rETER  HENDERSON. 

The  question  "What  flowers  will  grow  in  the 
shade  ?"  is  put  to  me  every  spring  by  scores  of 
city  people,  whose  little  patch  which  they  wish 
to  devote  to  flowers  is  so  walled  up  by  neighbor- 
ing houses,  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  never 
touch  it.  But  few  plants  will  develope  their  flow- 
ers there,  and  none  will  do  it  as  well  as  if  it  were 
lighted  up  by  sunshine  a  part  of  the  day.  Fuch- 
sias, Pansies,  Forget-me-nots,  Violets,  Lobelias, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Phloxes,  and  other  herba- 
ceous plants  whose  native  habitat  is  shady  wood, 
will  do  best,  but  even  these  languish  if  denied 
all  direct  sunlight.  The  best  effect  in  such  situa- 
tions is  produced  by  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
the  beauty  of  which,  is  not  dependent  upon 
their  flowers.  Among  these  may  be  ranked  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Variegated  leaved  Geraniums, 
Achyranthcs,  Alternantheras,  Begonias,  Caladi- 
ums,  Centaureas,  Coleuses,  etc.,  which,  if  planted 
so  as  to  bring  the  various  shades  in  contrast, 
produce  a  pleasing  effect,  which  continues 
during  the  entire  summer  months,  and  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  display  of  flowers. 

The  cultivator  of  flowers  in  rooms  should 
understand  the  necessity  of  sunlight  to  plants 
that  arc  to  flower,  and  endeavor  to  get  these 
as  close  as  possible  to  a  window  having  an  east- 
ern or  southern  aspect.  The  higher  the  temper- 
ature, the  more  plants  suffer  for  want  of  light. 
Many  plants  might  remain  in  a  temperature  of 
40  degrees,  in  a  cellar  for  example,  away  from 
direct  light,  for  months  without  material  injury, 
while  if  the  cellar  contained  a  furnace  keeping  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees,  they  would  all  die; 
such  would  particularly  be  the  case  with  plants 
of  a  half  hardy  nature,  such  as  monthly  Roses, 
Carnations,  Fuchsias,  etc. 

In  our  green-house  culture  of  flowers,  direct 
sunlight  is  an  all  important  consideration ; 
and  a  spell  of  sunless  weather  in  midwinter  is 
often   a  loss   to  us  of  hundreds    of  dollar-   'ev 


preventing  the  development  of  flowers.  Hence, 
we  use  every  means  at  command  to  dispose  the 
plants  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  light. 

The  debilitating  effects  of  want  of  direct  light 
on  plants  are  well  illustrated  by  taking  a  vigor- 
ous plant  in  full  foliage  and  flower,  that  lias 
been  growing  in  the  direct  light  of  our  green- 
house benches,  and  placing  it  under  the  bench. 
If  the  temperature  is  high— say  70  degrees,  in  48 
hours,  the  sickly  signs,  showing  want  of  light, 
will  be  apparent  to  an  experienced  eye;  in  a 
week  its  condition  would  be  such,  as  to  indicate 
sickness  to  the  most  common  observer ;  and 
in  a  mouth  it  would  most  likely  be  dead. 

In  tins  respect,  there  is  some  analogy  between 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  it  teaches  us  the  im- 
portance of  light  for  our  own  healthy  develop- 
ment. Certain  it  is  that  our  green-house  and 
garden  operatives  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  class  of  workman,  as  far  as  health  is 
concerned.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  I  have 
had  an  average  of  thirty  workmen  daily.  During 
that  time,  but  one  has  died,  and  two  only,  have 
been  seriously  sick,  and  some  three  or  four 
veterans  who  are  growing  grey  in  the  service, 
have  never  lost  an  hour.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  the  same  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed out  of  Hie  sunlight,  who  could  show 
such  health  as  these  sunbrowned  boys  of  ours. 


President  Wilder  and  Ciiarles  Downing 
Strawberries. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
strawberry  called  President  Wilder,  and  Charles 
Downing.  The  European  President  Wilder, 
was  raised  by  De  Jonghe,  and  the  American 
one  originated  with  Col.  Wilder  himself.  The 
European  Charles  Downing  is  a  seedling  by  De 
Jonghe  and  the  American  variety  of  that  name 
was  obtained  by  J.  S.  Downer  of  Kentucky.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  this  doubling  of  names 
should  occur.  According  to  pomological  rules, 
the  name  first  published  with  a  description  in  a 
pomological  work,  takes  the  priority.  This  is  a 
matter  that  will  properly  come  before  the  com- 
mittee on  synonyms  of  the  Am.  Pomological  So- 
ciety. Tiiose  purchasing  varieties  with  the  above 
name,  should  ascertain  whether  they  wish  the 
American  or  European,  and  order  accordingly. 

Fire   Hot-beds. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture  for 
February  24th,  there  is  an  article  upon  "Fire 
Hot-beds,"  by  E.  A.  Rheil,  and  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Annual  for  1870,  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  of  Al- 
ton, 111.,  in  an  article  on  "Propagating  the 
Grape,"  treats  on  the  same  subject. 

The  plan,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  gentle- 
men, is,  in  substance,  to  run  under  the  soil 
smoke  or  heated  air  flues  from  the  furnace,  at 
such  distances  apart  as  will  heat  the  space  of 
hot-bed  wanted  for  planting  or  sowing  upon,  or 
to  form  I  he  base  on  which  to  rear  the  super- 
structure of  green-house  or  frame.  Both  writers 
fail  to  tell  in  what  way  the  superstructure  of 
glass  is  to  be  made  ;  they  do  not  give  the  hight, 
and  we  arc  left  to  conjecture,  whether  they 
recommend  a  green-house  or  a  hot-bed.  If  they 
intend  a  green-house,  then  if  walking  room  is 
to  be  obtained  inside,  t lie  bed  must  be  too  far 
from  the  glass  for  the  health  of  the  plants;  if 
simply  a  hot-bed  is  intended,  where  access  is 
had  only  by  lifting  the  sashes  outside,  then  all 
who  have  had  experience  know  that  it  cannot 
be  worked  to  advantage  in  the  winter  months. 
As  to  the  economy  of  heat  claimed  for  this 
method,  I  can  only  say  that  the  soil  around  (he 
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gentlemen  have  got  bold  of  a  practice  that 
has  been  tried  and  abandoned  many  times  botli 
here  and  in  Europe.  The  failure  is  due  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  soil  surrounding  the  hot- 
air  flues  abstracts  the  heat  below  and  laterally, 
■while  it  is  only  wanted  above,  hence  the  heat 
abstracted  from  the  flue  except  by  the  soil 
laying  over  it,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  lost.  So 
well  are  we  aware  of  this  fact  that  in  heating 
our  green-houses  by  hot  water  pipes  or  by  smoke 
flues,  we  are  always  careful  to  elevate  them  at 
least  six  inches  above  the  ground,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  heat  by  the  absorption  of  the  soil  below. 
In  the  past  dozen  years,  plan  after  plan  for  ar- 
tificially heating  pits  and  green-houses  have  been 
advocated,  tried  and  abandoned  by  us,  just  as 
they  had  been  advanced  and  abandoned  by  those 
who  had  preceded  us ;  such  will  be  the  fate  of 
those  "  fire  hot-beds."  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience 
among  the  hundreds  of  green-house  establish- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  have  tried 
or  have  seen  tried,  the  running  of  flues  under- 
ground, to  our  cost  and  sorrow ;  and  have  long 
ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  hot-bed 
proper  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  made  of 
some  such  material  as  horse  manure,  leaves,  tan- 
bark,  or  refuse  hops.  Hot-beds  for  commercial 
purposes  are  rapidly  being  abandoned,  and  the 
popular  low  ridge  and  furrow  green-house, 
heated  by  smoke  flues  or  hot  water  pipes,  is  in 
use  wherever  the  expense  can  be  spared.  The 
convenience  and  satisfaction  attending  the  work- 
ing of  these  green-houses,  compared  with  the 
hot-bed,  are  manifest.  We  can  get  inside  and  be 
at  work  in  all  weathers,  so  that  our  labor  is  just 
as  valuable  in  a  stormy  day  as  in  a  fair  one,  and 
the  plants   are   always   right    under   the  eye. 


plants,  when  growing,  need  an  abundant  supply 
of  water ;  but  the  pot  should  be  so  drained  that 
none  will  remain  stagnant  about  the  roots. 
After  flowering,  the  water  should  be  gradually 


The  Scarlet  Crassula. 

"While  we  take  a  pleasure  m  welcoming  all 
such  new  plants  as  the  Bouvardia,  described  in 
another  article,  we  have  an  equal  satisfaction  in 
calling  attention  to  old  and  meritorious  ones — 
excellent  things  which  are  thrust  aside  to  make 
place  for  new  comers,  and  with  few  to  say  a 
word  in  their  favor.  One  of  the  first  green-house 
plants  that  the  writer  learned  the 
name  of  was  the  Scarlet  Crassula 
(Crassula  coccinea) — though  the 
old  gardener  did  call  it  with  a 
very  broad  Scotch  accent "  Crad- 
july  Cockseeny."  Though  for  a 
long  time  a  popular  plant,  and 
even  now  a  leading  one  with  the 
London  flower  dealers,  we  can- 
not learn  that  it  has  ever  receiv- 
ed a  popular  name.  It  is  now 
placed  by  botanists  in  the  ge- 
nus Rochea,  and  its  former  botan- 
ical name,  Crassula,  may  as  well 
be  adopted  as  the  common  one. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  family 
with  the  Stone  Crops  (Bedims) 
and  House-leeks  (Sempervivums), 
and  like  them  has  fleshy  leaves 
and  a  great  amount  of  vital- 
ity. Its  leaves  are  arranged  in 
four  rows  upon  the  stem,  which 
bears  upon  its  summit  a  cluster 
of  scarlet  flowers  of  about  the 
size  of  those  in  the  engraving. 
It  is  propagated  from  cuttings 
which  are  laid  aside  to  dry  for 
a  few  days  before  they  are  pot- 
ted— a  precaution  necessary  with  succulent 
plants  to  prevent  them  from  decaying.     The 


the  scaelet  ckassdla. — (Sochea  coccinea.) 
withheld,  and  the  plants  should  have  a  season  of 
rest  and  dryness.     The  Crassula  is  well  suited  to 
house  culture,  as  it  endures  a  dry  atmosphere ; 
but  it  is  easily  injured  by  frost.    Two  others  be- 


MAZE  AT   CENTKAL  PAKE. 


longing  to  the  same  genus,  RocJiea  falcata  and 
B.  perfoliala  are  interesting  green-house  plants. 


The  Maze  at  Central  Park. 

In  the  gardening  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  the 
Maze  or  Labyrinth  was  considered  an  essential 
appendage  to  grounds  laid  out  in  the  then  pre- 
vailing style.  The  Maze  is  a  tortuous,  intricate 
path,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  hedge.  If  in- 
geniously arranged  it  affords  an  amusing  puzzle 
to  reach  the  center,  where  there  is  usually  a 
shaded  seat  or  a  flue  view  to  reward  the  suc- 
cessful visitor.  In  the  present  style  of  land- 
scape gardening  the  Maze  is  considered  as  too 
artificial,  and  it  is  mainly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
At  the  New  York  Central  Park  one  has  been 
constructed  by  the  efficient  gardener,  Mr.  I.  A. 
Pilat,  and  here,  where  the  object  is  to  furnish  as 
much  variety  and  amusement  as  possible,  it 
comes  in  appropriately  enough.  The  hedges 
may  be  of  Norway  Spruce;  in  England  the  Yew 
is  a  favorite  plant  for  the  purpose.  The  hedges 
are  kept  about  five  feet  high,  or  they  may 
be  so  tall  that  they  cannot  be  seen  over.  In  the 
labyrinth  at  the  Park  there  is  a  commodious 
rustic  shelter,  A,  at  the  center ;  at  B,  are  rustic 
seats,  and  at  C,  circular  seats  around  shade 
trees.  The  Maze  is  situated  east  of  the  old 
Croton  reservoir,  not  far  from  79th   Street. 

Pruning  Evergreens. — We  are  frequently 
in  the  receipt  of  letters  asking  how  and 
when  to  prune  evergreens ;  but  each  writer  for- 
gets the  important  point, — what  he  wishes  to 
prune  for,  or  whether  he  is  growing  a  forest  for 
spars,  or  a  low  hemlock  hedge.  Many  ever- 
greens, if  they  grow  as  single  specimens,  will 
take  on  a  form  which  no  art  can  improve.  Spec- 
imen trees  will  need  but  little  pruning ;  if  the 
upper  limbs  are  disposed  to  overhang  the  lower 
ones  they  should  be  shortened,  to  give  those  be- 
low them  a  fair  share  of  light  and  air.  This  may 
be  done  while  the  young  growth  is  yet  tender, 
if  a  mere  cutting  back  is  all  that  is  required.  If 
limbs  need  to  be  taken  out,  it  may  be  done  late 
in  autumn  or  early  in  spring.  Hedges  in  their 
early  growth  are  cut  in  autumn  after  the  sea- 
son's wood  has  ripened ;  but  when  the  plants 
have  become  well  established,  and  it  is  desired 
to  check  the  growth,  they  are  cut  back  in  June 
while  the  young  shoots  are  still 
immature.  Pruning  at  this  time 
lias  the  same  dwarfing  effect 
that  pinching  has  upon  a  de- 
ciduous tree.  A  very  little  trim- 
ming may  afterwards  be  needed 
in  early  autumn  to  bring  the 
hedge  into  the  desired  shape. 

Seeds  op  Perennials. — One 
great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation 
of  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
is  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
seeds  of  many  germinate.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  re- 
quire to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe ;  they  come  up  soon  and 
make  strong  plants,  which  will 
bloom  next  year ;  while  if  kept 
until  the  following  spring,  they 
would  remain  a  full  year  be- 
fore they  came  up.  Several  of 
the  Columbines  behave  in  this 
manner.  We  notice  in  the  seed 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Ortgies,  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  that  those 
seeds  requiring  to  be  sown  in 
summer  are  indicated.  This  is 
very  useful  information,  which  our  dealers 
would  do  well  to  give  in  their  catalogues  also. 
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(£&~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Banket  "  pages.) 

An   Aquarium. 

Having  said  something  about  the  construction  of 
an  aquarium  as  a  household  ornament  and  a  means 
of  home  instruction,  a  few  hints  as  to  its  manage- 
ment are  necessary.  It  was  stated  last  month 
that  most  plants  that 
grow  partially  or  wholly 
submerged  would  do. 
Every  pond  or  deep, 
quiet  stream  will  furnish 
several.  The  one  shown 
in  figure  1  is  the  Mer- 
maid-weed, (Froserpina- 
ca,)  which  is  frequently 
used,  though  it  is  not  a 
true  aquatic.  It  grows 
in  shallow  water,  and  its 
submerged  leaves  arc  di- 
T*X!'iV-aJj/i!^':;'  vided,  as  shown  m  the 
'^i-.raii  klSL&r:"  engraving;  but  later  in 

the  season  the  upper 
portion  grows  above  the 
surface,  and  the  leaves 
theu  developed  are  so 
different  in  shape    that 

Fig.    1. -MERMAID-WEED.     t]ley  Wlld    ])ot  be  rec. 

ognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  plant.  An- 
other very  common  plant  is  the  Water  Starwort, 
(CuUilrichc,)  figure  2.  Its  floating  tuft  of  green 
leaves  looks  very  pretty,  but  the  portion  below  the 
surface  is  not  so  pleasing.  One  will  soon  find  what 
plants  flourish  best  and  look  best.  When  the 
aquarium  has  been  in 
operation  for  some 
weeks,  the  glass  will  be- 
gin to  look  dim,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a 
green  film  has  covered 
it.  This  grceu  film  is  a 
growth  of  microscopic 
plants,  and  while  it  in 
no  wise  interferes  with 
the  healthy  condition  of 
the  tank,  it  is  annoying, 
as  it  obstructs  the  view 
of  what  is  going  on 
within.  Snails  are  useful 
iu  keeping  this  growth 
in  check,  and  they  also 
consume  decaying  vege- 
table matter.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  good  supply 
of  snails,  as  they  require 
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Fig.2.  WATER  STARWORT. 
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very  little  oxygen,  and  are  excellent  house-cleaners 
aud  scavengers.  They  crawl  along  the  surface  of  the 
glass  with  their  broad  foot  expanded,  as  shown  in 
figure  3,  aud  keeping  in  motion  they  usually  destroy 
or  prevent  the  troublesome  green  film.  If  the 
snails  do  not  prove  efficient,  the  glass  may  be  occa- 
sionally cleaned  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  swab.  There  are  two 
or  three  species  of  snails  to 
be  found  in  streams  and 
ponds.  They  will  all  answer 
in  the  tank  ;  but  if  either  is 
found  to  destroy  particular 
plants,  it  should  be  rejected 
in  favor  of  the  others. 
Mussels,  or  fresh-water  clams,  are  useful,  as  they 
strain  out  much  impurity  from  the  water.  We 
have  already  cautioned  against  introducing  too 
many  fishes.  Those  that  are  kept,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  will  require  feeding  about 
twice  a  week.  Small  shreds  of 
raw  beef  are  generally  used,  and 
when  gold-fish  are  kept,  small 
pellets  of  bread  may  be  given, 
Whatever  food  is  used,  all  unconsumed  frag- 
ments should  be  removed,  otherwise  they  may 
produce  trouble  by  their  decay.  A  small  net  at- 
tached to  a  wire  will  be  found  convenient  to  re- 
move objects  from  the  tank ;  and  a  glas*  tube  long 


Fig.  4. — SNAIL. 


enough  to  reach  the  bottom  will  be  useful  in  re- 
moving unconsumed  food,  etc.  Close  one  end  of 
the  tube  tightly  with  the  finger,  immerse  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  and  bring  it  directly  over  the  ob- 
ject to  be  taken  out;  remove  the  finger  from  the 
upper  end  and  the  water  will  rush  into  the  tube, 
carrying  with  it  the  piece  of  meat  or  bread; 
close  the  tube  again  with  the  finger  aud  it  may  be 
lifted  out  with  its  contents.  In  a  properly  man- 
aged aquarium  the  water  will  remain  for  an  indef- 
inite time  without  the  necessity  for  changing;  but 
sometimes  from  neglect  or  accident  it  will  become 
impure,  and  must  be  exchanged  for  a  fresh  supply. 


The  New  Baby  and  Its  Mother. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


There  is  not  much  to  do  for  such  a  wee  thing. 
Just  let  it  live,  and  not  torment  it  with  unnecessary 
fussing.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  some  mother- 
ly woman  has  washed  and  dressed  the  babe,  and 
now  for  a  week  I  would  not  repeat  the  process. 
Let  it  lie  and  sleep  as  m»ch  as  it  likes,  quiet  and 
warm.  Its  head  should  be  lightly  covered  at  first, 
but  gradually  accustom  it  to  sleep  witli  its  head 
uncovered.  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  it  inside  its  moth- 
er's bed  iu  such  a  way  that  it  must  breathe  impure 
air.  Let  the  airof  the  room  be  as  fresh  as  possible 
without  being  uncomfortably  cool ;  and  keep  the 
room  quiet  aud  pleasant. 

Away  with  all  doses !  In  all  ordinary  eases,  Na- 
ture is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  give  her  a  fair  chance.  Pumpkiu-secd  tea, 
molasses  and  water — nonsense !  The  maternal 
secretion  has  just  the  purgative  properties  required, 
what  little  there  is  of  it,  aud  usually  baby  needs 
nothing  more.  To  be  sure,  it  eanuot  be  called 
milk — that  does  not  come  until  about  the  third  day, 
and  this  is  a  period  of  some  danger  to  the  mother. 
About  this  time  danger  from  "broken"  or  "healed 
breast"  begins.  As  "an  ouuee  of  prevention"  of 
this  terrible  condition,  let  the  mother  be  very  tem- 
perate in  her  eating,  and  especially  iu  drinking, 
froni  the  child's  birth  until  the  flow  of  milk  is  fairly 
established.  Simple  gruel,  plain  pudding,  bread 
aud  vegetables,  and  (not  very  sour)  fruit  are  best. 
Meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  warm  drinks,  had  better  be 
let  alone,  for  a  week,  at  least.  If  the  baby  can  de- 
pend upon  its  mother  at  all  for  food,  there  is  no 
danger  of  there  being  too  little  at  first ;  there  is 
more  danger  of  too  much,  and  if  this  is  not  all 
drawn  away,  the  least  cold  taken  may  produce 
most  agonizing  results.  Do  not  mistake  the  swol- 
len glands  for  milk,  insisting  upon  drawing  away 
what  is  not  there.  Be  very  gentle.  Hard  rubbing 
is  not  good.  Leave  the  matter  to  baby  as  much  as 
possible.  If  the  danger  seems  very  great,  applica- 
tions of  camphor  have  a  tendency  to  keep  back 
the  flow  of  milk.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  ex- 
posing the  tender  olfactories  of  a  new-born  babe  to 
such  powerful  smells,  and  I  would  he  very  careful 
to  wipe  the  tincture  away  with  a  cloth  wet  in  warm 
water  before  nursing.  If  you  have  a  good  uurse  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  sweat  the  inflamed 
parts  with  warm  water  ;  but  the  danger  of  taking- 
cold  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  safe  to  try  to  treat 
one's  self.  I  know  camphor  to  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  reducing  the  swelling,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the 
most  common  "  old  woman's  remedy." 

Ton  thought  it  another  old  woman's  notion  when 
I  advised  you  not  to  undress  baby  for  a  week — eh  ? 
No.  I  was  astonished  when  my  doctor  gave  me 
that  advice  about  my  first  baby.  I  would  have  had 
it  stripped  aud  bathed  daily,  from  the  first;  but 
common  sense  and  sympathy  have  made  me  feel 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  much  handling, 
and  that  it  is  really  an  interference  with  Na- 
ture's healing  operations.  If  this  healing  is  slow, 
it  may  be  best  to  put  off  the  dressing  for  a  day  or 
two  longer.  Iu  this  matter,  something  depends 
upon  the  baud.  It  is  cruel  and  unnecessary  to  draw 
K  tight,  but  a  loose  baud  will  not  stay  in  place  un- 
less properly  made — with  two  small  gores  to  make 
it  fit  under  the  bowels.  Somo  "  ncw-lighty  "  peo- 
ple disbelieve  in  bands  altogether,  because  calves 
aud  kit  tens  do  not  wear  them !    But  nature  does 


more  for  the  little  brutes  thau  she  does  for  the  ba- 
bies of  modern  mothers.  If  our  babies,  like  little 
kittens,  needed  no  clothing  at  all,  it  might  be  safe 
to  leave  them  without  bands  or  plasters.  I  know 
one  woman  who  used  a  plaster  instead  of  a  band, 
with  success,  but  it  seems  to  me  more  objectiona- 
ble than  a  well-made  baud.  Calves  run  no  risks 
from  hard  crying  or  improper  handling.  Let  me 
give  patterns  of  the  band  and  wrapper  described  in 
the  Agriculturist  for  Nov.  of  last  year.  I  wish  now 
to  recommend  them  more  strongly  than  ever. 
Both  garments  should  be  made  of  soft  flaunel. 
Straps  on  the  band  are  hardly  necessary  for  a  child 
less  thau  a  month  old,  and  in  ordinary  cases  the 
band  may  be  left  off  at  that  age.  If  the  child  cries 
a  good  deal,  or  catches  whooping  cough,  it  is 
probably  best  to  make  new  bands,  and  keep  them 
on,  fastened  rather  loosely,  and  kept  in  place  by 
the  straps.  The  flannel  wrapper  takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  linen  shirt  aud  waisted  petticoat,  afford- 
ing a  more  easy  and  comfortable  covering  for  the 
whole  body.  The  outer  wrapper,  or  dress,  may 
button  all  the  way  down  the  front,  but  the  flannel 
wrapper  will  be  warmer  to  open  only  half-way  down. 
All    the    buttons    used 


should  be  flat  and  thin. 
I  fancy  that  much  of  the 
complaining  made  by 
very  young  babes  is 
about  their  clothing,  be 
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Fig.  1. — BAND. 

cause  it  is  too  tight  or  too  stiff,  too  warm  or  too 
cold,  or  too  unequally  distributed.  Babies  are  the 
sweetest  aud  cunuingest  playthings  iu  the  world, 
but  oh  !  they  are  so  much  more  thau  that !  Their 
healthy  development  is  of  the  first  importance. 
With  regard  to  bathing,  consult  cleanliness.  Usu- 
ally haliics  seem  to  need  a  daily  bath,  after  the 
first  few  weeks,  until  they  arc  several  months  old ; 
aud  nearly  all  little  children  who  enjoy  a  child's 
natural  right  of  playing  in  the  dirt,  need  daily  ablu- 
tions in  summer.  More  than  one  of  my  acquaint- 
ances have  confessed  to  mc  that  they  believe  their 
children  have  been  injured  by  too  much  bathing, 
carried  beyond  the  requirements  of  cleanliness, 
with  an  idea  of  invigorating  the  system.  Those 
who  advocate  dipping  young  babes  into  tubs  of 
cool  water  for  the  purpose  of  toughening  their  con- 
stitutions, should  be  good-naturedly  told  that 
"calves  and  kittens  are  not  treated  so!"  Warm 
water  opens  the  pores  of 
the  skin  so  as  to  increase 
the  liability  of  taking 
cold;  but  the  water  used 
\  Y?\  \  /        at  first    had    better   be 

\  \   s>v>        /         slightly       warm,       and 
V   \  /  should  never  be  so  cool 

InJit     \\  /  as    to   shock    the    little 

one.  Gradually  lower  its 
temperature,  as  weeks 
pass,  until  it  feels  com- 
fortably cool  to  your 
Fig.  3.— WRAPPER.  elbow.    Tour  hand  is  no 

certain  guide.     Water  that  feels  warm  to  the  hand 
may  be  decidedly  cool  to  the  elbow. 

If  the  babe  cannot  have  its  most  natural  food, 
the  best  substitute  is  the  milk  of  a  new  milch  cow, 
weakened  with  warm  water  (soft,  if  possible),  three 
parts  water  to  one  of  milk,  at  first.  Gradually  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  milk.  It  may  be  sweet- 
ened with  a  very  little  white  sugar.  Perhaps  tho 
next  best  thiug  is  Graham  gruel ;  make  a  thin, 
smooth  paste  with  sifted  Graham  meal  and  cold 
water,  aud  stir  it  into  boiling  water ;  let  it  boil  two 
or  three  minutes,  stirring  it  well.  Add  a  little 
milk  or  fresh  cream,  if  you  have  either.  No  sea- 
soning is  necessary,  so  do  not  put  in  sugar.  My 
little  ones  were  very  fond  of  this;  I  began  feed- 
ing it  to  them  when  the  time  of  weauing  drew  near. 
Before  this  I  did  not  feed  them  anything,  or  not 
before  the  teeth  began  to  appear.  When  a  tiny 
tooth  has  worked  its  way  through,  I  think  it  is 
quite  the  fair  thing  to  give  it  a  crust  to  gnaw ;  but 
the  practice  of  giving  all  kinds  of  food  from  the 
table  seems  to  me  very  unreasonable.  Good  "bread 
and  milk  "  is  one  of  the  best  staples  of  a  weaned 
baby's  diet.  Fresh  apples,  scraped  with  a  spoon, 
arc  wholesome  and  very  welcome  to  most  babies. 
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This  is  the  best  sauce  to  go  with  the  gruel  (which, 
for  children  several  mouths  old,  I  make  rather 
thick — so  that  it  will  hardly  pour  from  the  dish  like 
a  fluid),  a  small  spoonful  of  gruel  and  then  a  little 
taste  of  scraped  apple,  or  other  fresh  subacid  fruit. 
Be  slow  and  patient  in  feeding.  The  time  of  wean- 
iug  is  a  matter  that  requires  judgment — usually  at 
the  age  of  fi-om  uiue  to  fourteen  months.  It  is 
seldom  as  well  for  mother  or  child  to  continue  nurs- 
ing longer,  but  it  may  be  better  than  to  wean  the 
baby  just  as  the  hot  season  is  coming  on.  A  teeth- 
ing baby  is  peculiarly  liable  to  bowel  diseases,  and 
these  are  often  induced  or  aggravated  by  milk  that 
is  passing  or  just  past  the  point  of  perfect  sweet- 
ness. In  deciding  the  time  for  weaning  a  child, 
take  into  account  the  probabilities  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  regular  supplies  of  suitable  food  for  it, 
and  the  condition  of  the  mother's  health.  No  double 
drain  upon  her  maternal  resources,  physically, 
should  be  allowed.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  woman  must  eat  more  than  usual 
during  the  nursing  period.  Nature  has  made  other 
provision  for  the  emergency,  and  .any  gormandiz- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  mother,  deranges  her  owu 
stomach,  vitiates  her  blood  and  the  infant's  sup- 
plies drawn  from  it,  and  so  harms  both  mother  and 
child.  The  mother's  food  should  be  plain  and 
wholesome.  It  seems  to  me  a  sad  pity  that  most 
mothers  are  so  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating drinks,  as  tea  and  coffee.  If  the  suppl}'  of 
food  for  baby  is  small,  any  other  warm  drink  would 
increase  its  flow  just  as  well  as  tea — malt  or  barley 
coffee,  even  better.  "Warm  water  alone,  as  warm 
as  you'  take  tea  (not  lukewarm — that'  sickens),  an- 
swers every  purpose.  But  usually  no  warm  drink 
is   necessary. 

At  first  the  new  baby  will  need  to  take  food  more 
frequently  than  it  will  a  few  months  later  ;  though 
it  will  sometimes  sleep  live  or  six  hours  at  a  time, 
even  during  the  day.  It  grows  best  while  asleep  ; 
but  never  give  soothing  syrup  nor  any  narcotics; 
and  do  not  force  sleep  upon  it  when  it  seems  to  pre- 
fer wakefulness.  If  the  room  is  reasonably  quiet, 
Nature  can  manage  the  business.  Comparatively 
few  mothers  consult  the  clock  at  all  in  reference  to 
nursing  their  babes,  but  offer  food  the  first  thing 
when  baby  cries.  This  is  unwise,  as  hunger  may 
be  the  least  of  baby's  troubles.  Those  who  do  give 
a  rule,  usually  tell  us  to  let  the  intervals  between 
nursing  be  from  two  to  three,  or  even  four  hours. 
I  now  feel  pretty  sure  that  there  are  very  few  ba- 
bies that  can  go  more  than  two  hours,  at  first,  be- 
tween their  meals — unless  they  sleep  past  the  time. 
Some  cannot  go  so  long.  It  is  simply  outrageous 
to  make  the  little  things  suffer  from  hunger,  when 
Nature  calls  so  imperatively  for  building  material 
for  their  growiug  bones  and  muscles.  I  think 
more  babies  than  one  have  been  wronged  in  this  way 
by  conscientious  mothers  who  have  been  taught 
that  the  intervals  between  nursing  should  never  be 
less  than  three  or  four  hours.  Watch  the  little  one; 
study  its  natural  language.  See  how  it  opens  its 
little  mouth,  like  a  young  robin,  and  turns  it  this 
way  and  that,  with  a  sweet,  blind  faith  that  the 
necessary  nutriment  will  be  supplied.  This  hint 
should  be  sufficient.  Why  oblige  your  little  guest 
to  scream  for  what  it  needs  ?  Generally  the  baby's 
instinct  is  your  best  guide.  Wait  for  its  pretty 
hint  that  it  is  hungry  and  then  heed  it.  If  you  neg- 
lect this,  it  can  do  nothing  better  than  ciy;  and  if 
you  feed  it  whenever  it  makes  any  sigu  of  discom- 
fort, it  will  soon  forget  its  natural  language.  Ten- 
nyson was  not  quite  right  when  he  wrote  "And 
with  no  language  but  a  cry,"  referring  to  "aniu- 
fant  crying  in  the  night."  Every  true  mother  who 
has  a  fair  chance  with  her  baby,  discovers  and  soon 
learns  to  interpret  various  little  signs  on  its  part. 
Most  persons  pay  no  attention  to  anything  short  of 
downright  crying,  and  then  are  too  stupid  or  care- 
loss  to  study  the  meaning  of  the  cry,  but  offer  it 
the  breast  at  once  to  hush  its  crying,  when,  per- 
haps, the  child  is  suffering  from  too  much  food  al- 
ready, if  babies  have  wind  eolie,  it  is  because  of 
imperfect  digestion.  The  food  may  be  of  poor  qual- 
ity, or  may  he  given  in  too  large  quantities,  or  too 
frequently.  Do  what  you  can  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vention,   and    for   cure — turn  the   baby   upon   its 


stomach  with  your  warm  hand  or  a  warm  flannel 
uuder  its  bowels,  and  gently  pat  it  on  its  back. 
See  that  its  feet  are  warm.  If  this  does  not  relieve 
it,  feed  it  warm  water  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the 
best  remedy  for  colic,  or  for  pain  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  the  warmth  of  the  catnip  tea  that  gives  relief, 
so  leave  out  the  herbs  altogether.  If  the  babe  is 
suffering  from  eolie,  it  will  draw  up  its  legs  and  in- 
cline to  double  itself  together. 

Try  to  give  the  baby  good  habits  of  sleep.  At 
first  it  will  probably  fall  asleep  without  any  coax- 
ing, while  lying  on  the  bed  beside  its  mother.  Keep 
this  up  if  you  can.  When  you  are  tending  it  in 
your  arms  and  it  shuts  its  eyes  or  seems  sleepy,  lay 
it  gentiy  down,  and  do  not  even  pat  it,  or  with  not 
more  than  one  or  two  little  pats.  "When  night  comes, 
have  a  quiet,  well-ventilated  room.  If  you  keep  a 
lamp  burning,  set  it  in  the  next  room  or  where  its 
rays  will  not  fall  directly  upon  the  bed.  If  this  is 
not  your  first  child,  you  will  probably  put  out  the 
light.  Do  not  have  a  kerosene  lamp  turned  low, 
as  the  exhalations  are  not  only  disagreeable  but 
poisonous.  Now  make  up  your  mind  to  let  the 
bab}'  alone  as  much  as  possible  during  the  night. 
If  it  nestles  and  seems  to  be  waking,  turn  it  over 
gently  and  it  will  probably  take  another  nap.  But 
don't  think  your  baby  can  do  everything  3'our 
neighbor's  baby  can. 

Not  long  ago  I  told  you  "  A  baby  should  be 
taught,  on  the  start,  to  take  food  but  once  during 
the  night,  and  may  be  weaned  from  night  nursing 
altogether  when  quite  youug."  This  has  caused 
me  some  "twinges  "  since,  and  I  see  no  way  of  re- 
lief but  to  confess  that  I  failed  myself  in  the  at- 
tempt to  wean  baby  from  night  nursing  before 
I  weaned  her  entirely.  I  was  sincere  when  I  said 
it  could  be  done.  I  had  been  told  that  babies  three 
months  old  might  be  so  taught,  and  my  own  little 
nestling  used  sometimes  to  sleep  from  evening  twi- 
light until  morning  twilight,  without  a  meal  or  a 
request  for  one,  when  only  three  months  old.  But 
that  was  in  the  month  of  August.  As  the  nights 
grew  longer,  it  went  to  bed  earlier  and  began  to 
call  for  refreshment  before  daylight.  Still,  I  had 
hopes  until  it  was  more  than  six  months  old,  that 
I  should  succeed  in  teaching  it  to  sleep  all  night 
without  food.  I  would  not  force  such  a  matter,  for 
I  believe  that  babies  know  more  about  these  things 
than  Doctors  do.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  a  whole 
night  of  average  duration  is  too  long  for  a  nurs- 
ling to  go  without  taking  nourishment.  The  chief 
cause  of  failure  with  early  spring  chickens  is  said 
to  be  the  long  nights  without  food.  Those 
who  take  a  lantern  and  feed  the  early  born,  little 
chickens  at  midnight,  succeed  in  raising  them. 
Before  insisting  on  bringing  our  little  ones  to  any 
very  strict  rules  for  bathing,  sleep  or  diet,  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  the  Yankee  farmer  who  was  so 
eminently  successful  in  teaching  his  horse  to  live 
on  nothing  but  bean  straw.  Strangely  enough, 
just  as  he  was  rejoicing  over  his  complete  success, 
the  horse  died! 

There  can  be  no  square,  definite  rule  for  bringing 
up  children,  for  no  two  require  exactly  the  same 
treatment.  Parents  should  try  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  each  one.  The  mother 
may  begin  the  study  of  the  new-comer  at  once,  as 
she  lies  with  that  mysterious  little  bud  of  humani- 
ty so  near  her.  For  a  good  month,  at  least,  she 
ought  to  rest  from  household  labor  and  household 
cares.  Say  what  you  please  about  Indian  women 
and  about  our  grandmothers  ;  our  condition  is  dif- 
ferent, and  we  must  conform  ourselves  to  it.  I 
have  known  of  so  many  eases  of  weak  backs  and 
horrible  female  weaknesses  that  dated  from  some 
overtaxing  of  the  strength  during  the  first  month 
after  confinement,  that  I  think  women  can  hardly 
be  too  careful  at  such  a  time.  They  should  not  be 
ambitious  to  get  well  soon,  but  to  get  well  thor- 
ongldy.  For  three  months  after  confinement  a 
mother  should  not  attempt  any  very  hard  work, 
though  she  may  go  about  her  business,  moderately, 
after  the  first  mouth.  Her  first  business  is  the  care 
of  baby. 

Dear  young  mother!  Thank  God  and  take  cour- 
age! Motherhood  has  its  pain  and  sorrow,  but  it 
has  also  the  sweetest  and  purest  pleasures. 


How  to  Cook  Green  Peas. 

Pick  the  peas  in  the  afternoon,  let  them  stand 
until  time  to  prepare  next  day's  dinner,  or,  if  not 
convenient  to  shell  them,  until  the  day  after.  Put 
the  shelled  peas  into  a  large  kettle  of  water  with  a 
piece  of  pork,  and  let  them  cook  until  they  are 
boiled  out  of  their  skins. — That  is  how  not  to  treat 
peas,  and  yet  it  is  the  style  in  which  many  treat  one 
of  the  most  delicate  of  vegetables.  Every  honr 
that  passes  between  the  picking  and  the  cooking  of 
peas  is  attended  with  a  deterioration  in  their  quali- 
ty. Those  who  buy  peas  must  submit  to  having 
them  stale,  but  those  who  raise  them  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  enjoy  them  at 
their  best.  Peas  should  be  boiled  in  just  water 
enough  to  cover  them.  It  should  be  salted  and 
boiling  when  the  peas  are  put  in.  Ailow  them  to 
boil  uncovered.  The  time  required  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  peas,  from  15  to  25  minutes.  Peas  that 
require  longer  boiling,  or  need  the  aid  of  a  lump 
of  soda  to  make  them  tender,  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  green  peas.  When  the  peas  are  done,  skim 
them  from  the  water  or  drain  on  a  colander,  and 
place  them  in  a  vegetable  dish  with  a  good  lump  of 
butter.  The  English  frequently  cook  mint  with 
their  peas,  and  the  French  stew  them  with  onions, 
butter,  and  parsley.  These  additions  disguise  the 
delicate  flavor.  Peas  need  only  salt  and  butter; 
sweet  cream  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  butter. 

Strawl>erry  Short-cake. — We  believe 
that  the  Strawberry  Short-cake  is  an  American  in- 
stitution. It  is  in  its  season  the  popular  dish  at  the 
restaurants,  most  of  them  announcing  it  by  pla- 
cards, and  some  of  them  advertising  the  "  Original 
Strawberry  Short-cake."  We  have  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  ingenious  device  for  spoiling  straw- 
berries ;  but  as  we  are  probably  in  the  minority,  we 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  majority  by  giving  the 
following  recipe,  which  comes  well  recommended  : 
"  To  3  teacupfuls  of  sour  milk  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
soda;  when  this  is  dissolved,  add  1  cup  of  butter 
or  lard,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Roll  into  thin  cakes  large  enough  to  fill  the  pan  in 
which  they  are  to  be  baked.  Dust  a  frying-pan 
with  flour,  place  in  the  cake  and  bake  over  the  fire, 
turning  as  soon  as  the  underside  is  done.  Split  the 
cakes  while  hot,  and  butter  well.  Lay  on  a  plate  a 
half  of  the  cake,  put  on  it  a  layer  of  well-sugared 
strawberries,  put  another  half  of  a  cake,  more 
strawberries,  and  so  on  until  there  are  five  or  six 
layers,  and  serve."  ..  ..Another  says:  "Mix  the 
dough  with  buttermilk  as  for  short-biscuit,  roll  so 
that  it  will  be  from  1  to  2  inches  thick  when  baked, 
and  bake  in  an  oven.  Mash  the  strawberries 
slightly  and  add  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  water,  to 
make  juice  sufficient  to  moisten  well  the  cake ; 
split  the  cake  while  hot,  butter  each  part  well,  and 
pour  the  strawberries,  etc.,  upon  the  under  half 
and  cover  with  the  upper." 

Lyannai§e  Potatoes. — Prof.  Blot  gives 
the  following :  "  If  you  have  not  any  cold  potatoes, 
steam  or  boil  some,  let  them  cool,  and  peel  and 
slice  them.  For  about  a  quart  of  potatoes,  put  2 
ounces  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  and 
when  melted  put  as  much  onion  as  you  please, 
either  sliced  or  chopped,  into  the  pan,  and  fry  it 
until  about  half  done,  when  add  the  potatoes  and 
again  2  ouuees  of  butter;  salt,  pepper,  and  stir  and 
toss  gently  until  the  potatoes  are  all  fried  of  a  fine, 
light-brown  color." 

Canned.  E£liiil>ai-"b. — Rhubarb  in  tarts  and 
pies,  or  eaten  as  a  preserve,  is  highly  esteemed  in 
the  spring.  It  fills,  acceptably,  the  gap  which  occurs 
after  apples  are  gone,  and  before  fresh  fruits  come. 
Rhubarb  can  be  enjoyed  in  winter  by  putting  it  up 
in  cans,  the  same  as  peaches  and  other  fruits  are 
preserved.  As  soon  as  strawberries  and  other  fruits 
make  their  appearance,  there  are  few  calls  made 
upon  the  rhubarb  patch,  and  niueh  is  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  which  might  be  preserved  for  winter 
use.  The  stalks  are  prepared  as  for  making  pies, 
—stewed  tender,  sufficiently  sweetened,  and  put 
in  jars  or  bottles  while  hot,  observing  the  same 
precautions    as    are    necessary   in     canning  fruit. 
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A  Rustic  ISird-Cng'e. 

Building  bird-cages  is  one  of  the  amusements  of  boys 
who  like  to  nse  carpenters1  tools,  and  we  give  them  a  pat- 
tern of  a  very  pretty  one,  which  we  saw  some  time  ago. 
It  was  a  ca^e  for  a  parrot,  hut  the  same  style  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  one  for  smaller  birds.  The  sticks  are 
all  cedar  and  left  ''rustic."  Other  wood  with  the  bark 
on  may  boused.  The  roof  is  covered  with  sticks,  split  in 
halves  and  tacked  on.  The  platform  with  the  ladders 
seen  inside  will  not  be  needed  for  small  birds.  In, 
making  a  thing  of  this  kind,  start  with  a  definite  plan. 
Draw  out  the  parts  on  a  piece  of  coarse  paper  in  the 
proper  proportion,  and  then  work  to  measure.  Where 
the  pieces  of  wood  cross  one  another,  as  in  the  door, 
they  are  "  halved  together,"  as  the  carpenters  say,  that 
is,  a  piece  is  cut  out  of  each  stick  half  way  through,  and 
one  stick  is  let  into  the  other.  But  few  tools  are  required 
— a  fine  saw,  a  good  knife,  and  a  gimlet  for  boring.  Try 
and  make  straight  lines  and  square  corners,  and  en- 
deavor to  learn  something  even  in  building  a  bird-house. 

TB«c  Zcltn.  or  Srahmixi   ESaill. 

Some  cousins  came  on  a  visit,  and  I  did  as  everybody 
in  New  York  does  with  their  country  friends,  took  them 
to  Central  Park.  City  people  go  there  to  see  the  trees, 
the  rocks,  and  the  grass ;  but  you  boys  and  girls  who  live 
In  the  country  see  so  much  of  all  these  things  every  day, 
that  you  like  to  go  to  a  city,  just  for  a  change.  Then  you 
will  wonder  why  I  took  my  country  friends  to  the  Park 
if  they  were  to  see  only  such  things  as  they  left  at  home. 
I  didn't  say  that  trees,  rocks,  water,  and  grass  were  all 
that  there  was  at  the  Park.  No,  indeed;  there  arc  such 
roads  and  bridges  as  yon  never  saw  before ;  and  there  are 
statues  and  fountains  ;  but  above  all.  there  arc  the  ani- 
mals! There  is  a  whole  menagerie,  from  elephants  to 
sheep.     "  Sheep  are  no  curiosity,  you  can  see  a  plenty 

without  going  to  the  Park." So  thought  my  cousins, 

but  when  they  saw  the  flock  of  pure  Southdowns,  and 
the  Cotswolds,  I  noticed  they  wanted  to  take  a  long  look 
at  them.  As  we  came  to  the  pens  where  the  gentler  ani- 
mals arc  kept,  we  heard  one  visitor  ask  another,  "An 


THE  ZEBU  OR  BRAniuTN*  C.yTTLE. 
what  is  that  wid  the  hump  to  his  back?"—"  Oh,  that's  a 
dhrummydhary,  enure,"— said  another.  I  looked  for  the 
dromedary,  but  saw  only  a  couple  of  the  oddest  little 
cattle— a  Zebu,  or  Brahmin  Bull  and  a  cow.  These  arc 
much  smaller  than  common  cattle.  The  best  way  to 
describe  these  animals  is  to  giro  n  drawing  of  tbem. 
You  will  notice  their  hanging  cars,  their  groat  dew-laps. 


and  the  carious  hump  on  the  shoulders.  This  hump  is 
fatty,  and  is  said  to  be  delicious  eating.  They  have  a 
different  voice  from  common  cattle,  and  make  a  sort  of 
grunting  sound.  These  animals  are  natives  of  India — 
cousin  Philip,  who  is  always  trying  to  be  funny,  said 
he  thought  they  had  a  very  Indi-iered  look.  Indeed, 
they  bare  a  strange  expression,  and  look  as  if  they  would 
like  to  be  taken  back  to  India  where  they  arc  regarded 
as  sacred  animals,  and  stand  in  no  fear  of  the  butcher ; 
though  the  Brahmins  do  not  hold  them  so  sacred  as  to 
allow  them  to  live  in  idleness,  but  they  make  them  work, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  harnessed  to  a  carriage  they  will 
travel  thirty  miles  a  day.  My  cousins  were  more  pleased 
with  the  elephants ;  but  these  cattle  were  to  me  the  most 
interesting  things  at  the  Park.  I  had  read  about  their 
pictures  having  been  found  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  had 
been  kept  as  domestic  animals  over  2,000  years  B.  C.  I 
had  long  wanted  to  see  one  of  these  sacred  Bulls,  and  it 
was  very  satisfactory  to  come  upon  it  unexpectedly. 

"Will  Warren. 

Ciainese  Kite  Flying. 

ET   "CABLETOK." 

If  there  is  an  American  boy  or  girl  that  does  not  love 
to  play,  I  do  not  care  particularly  about  making  their 
acquaintance,  but  the  American  Agriculturist  has  no  such 
dull,  mopish,  stupid  readers.  I  dare  say  that  there  isn't 
one  of  the  young  folks  who  watch  for  its  coming  every 
month  that  does  not  love  to  play  almost  as  well  as  they 
love  to  work !  "Work  and  play  go  well  together.  Only 
it  is  better  to  do  the  working  before  we  do  the  playing. 
But  the  yonng  folks  in  America  are  not  the  only  people 
in  the  world  who  love  to  play.  A  few  months  ago,  when 
I  was  in  China,  I  found  the  old  folks  were  as  boyish  as 
any  of  us.  "We  should  think  it  rather  small  business  for 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  fly- 
ing kites,  though  Dr.  Franklin,  you  know,  did  it.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia,  who  saw  that  grown  up  mau 
wearing  a  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  going  out  to  fly  a 
kite  in  a  thunder  storm,  thought  he  was  crazy,  but  we 
know  what  has  come  of  his  craziness — lightning-rods, 
telegraphs,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  science  of  electricity. 
In  September— the  Chinese  set  aside  one  day  to  kite 
flying,  and  all  hands  engage  in  it.  They  say  that  a  for- 
tune teller  once  told  a  mau  that  on  such  a  day  all  of  his 
cattle  would  die,  and  the  farmer  not  wishing  to  see  them 
struck  dead,  went  out  upon  the  hills  and  flew  his  kite 
cither  to  drown  his  sorrow  or  to  propitiate  the  kind  feel- 
ings of  the  good  spirit  in  the  heavens  who  had  the  care 
cf  his  cattle.  Although  he  kept  his  kite  up  all  day,  his 
cattle  died;  at  least  so  runs  the  story.  And  now  when- 
ever the  day  comes  round,  the  people  go  out  in  great 
multitudes  to  fly  their  kites,  to  obtain  the  good-will  of 
the  spirits  who  have  the  cattle  under  their  protection. 
This  festival  is  called  the  "  Ascen  ding-on -High- 
Day,"  because  then  they  send  their  kites  up 
to  the  clouds.  They  beat  us  all  out  in  making 
kites.  The  best  ouc  I  ever  had  in  my  boyhood 
was  small  and  mean  in  comparison  with  theirs. 
The  frames  of  mine  were  covered  with  newspa- 
pers, while  theirs  arc  covered  with  red,  green, 
yellow,  or  purple  silk.  Mine  was  simplya  square 
frame,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  while 
theirs  are  iu  the  shape  of  spectacles,  eagles,  bat: 
dragons,  crocodiles,  winged  serpents,  or  fishes.  They  use 
small  bamboo  sticks,  which  arc  hollow,  for  the  frame, 
which,  therefore,  is  very  light.  Some  of  the  serpents  are 
fifty  feet  long,  with  wings  stretching 
forty  feet  from  tip  to  tip  1  I  think 
that  I  hear  you  say — "0,  what  a  big 
one!"  Some  resemble  men  sailing 
through  the  air.  All  are  gaily  painted 
and  beautifully  decorated.  Everybody 
goes  out  to  see  the  Eight,  and  the 
hills  are  covered  with  spectators. 
Imagine  yourself  near  a  town  on 
the  kite-flying  day.  You  will  sec  the 
town  in  the  distance  with  a  tall  pa- 
goda rising  above  it.  The  people 
are  coming  out  to  enjoy  themselves 
for  the  day.  You  will  he  amused 
with  the  odd  forms  of  the  kite.  One 
Chinaman  has  a  kite  shaped  like 
an  ea«lc.  Near  him  will  be  another 
who  is  sending  up  a  kite  that  looks 
ike  a  vampire,  which  is  a  queer 
--*--'  ^S^IliT^  ^^vV  civncniv,  having  a  body  like  a  mouse 
— the  head  of  an  owl — and  wings 
like  an  umbrella  covered  with  India 
rubber— a  creature,  it  is  said,  that  sucks  the  blood  out  of 
your  toes  while  you  are  asleep.  I  don't  believe  it  though. 
When  the  sport  of  kite  flying  for  the  day  is  over,  the 
Chinamen  go  to  their  homes  and  have  a  grand  dinner. 
ju-t  aa  we  do  on  Thanksgiving  day  or  at  Christmas. 
The  Chinese  are  quite  as  boyish  in  their  other  amuse- 
ments.   I  know  that  we  should  all  laugh  uutil  our  sides 


ached  were  we  to  see  a  procession  of  grown  up  men 
walking  through  the  streets  on  stilts !  Yet  that  is  what 
you  may  sec  in  China.  The  stilts  are  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  those  who  walk  on  them  arc  so  expert  that  they 
have  no  fear  of  tumbling  down.  They  dance  and  sing, 
straddle  over  men's  heads,  step  across  ditches,  and  take 
great  strides  as  if  they  were  long  legged  giants,  tall 
enough  to  look  into  the  second  story  wiudows  of  a  house. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  trip  them  up 
and  give  them  a  tumble. 

The  boys  of  China  have  no  wide-awake,  jolly  games. 
They  don't  know  what,  real  fun  is.  The  old  men  have 
all  the  fun,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  hardly  fair. 
Though  the  fun  of  the  old  folks  does  not  amount  to  much. 

They  have  one  amusement  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  to  see.  They  have  many  superstitions  and  believe 
that  dragons  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  human  affairs. 
They  must  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  dragons,  and  so 
they  have  festivals  in  their  honor.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  festival  is  held,  the  dragon  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  streets.  It  has  a  great  head.  Its 
mouth  is  wide  open;  its  eyeballs  flame  with  fire;  its  body 
is  as  long  and  as  large  as  that  of  the  sea  serpent,  with 
claws  like  a  crocodile's. 

Think  of  walking  along  the  street  in  the  night  and 
seeing  such  a  monster  coming  towards  you,  wriggling  its 
body  over  the  pavement,  twisting,— taming, — creeping, — 
crawling,— working  its  jaws  as  if  to  eat  you  up!  If  we 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  we  should  scamper  into  the 
house,  bolt  the  door,  run  up  stairs,  or  down  cellar,  or  get 
behind  somebody;  but  it^g  a  dragon  that  does  not  eat 
folks.  We  could  despatch  him  with  an  ax  in  a  short 
time,  or  we  could  make  an  end  of  him  by  touching  a 
candle  to  his  tail.  His  ribs  are  not  very  strong — they  arc 
made  of  bamboo,  and  his  skin  is  of  paper. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  up  a  dragon.     The  Chinese 

take  some  small  bamboo  sticks  which  they  make  into 

hoops — some  large  and  some  small,  the  largest  for  the 

body— the  smallest  for  the  tail.    Those  are  for  the  ribs 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 

Bfew  JPnzzles  to  be  Answered. 

No.  3S1.  Grove  Puzzle.— Float  19  trees  in  a  grove,  the 
trees  to  stand  in  9  rows,  having  5  trees  in  each  row. 

No.  332.  Weight  Puzzle.— The  following  is  sent  by  5f. 
Butler.  A  grocer  having  no  weights,  except  a  40  lb. 
leaden  one,  wishes  to  have  this  cut  into  four  weights  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  can  weigh  with  these  four  weights 
any  number  of  pounds  from  one  up  to  forty.  What 
should  be  the  weight  of  the  different  pieces  ? 

No.  3S3.  Arithmetical  Puzzle.— Three  men  agreed  to 
sell  their  eggs  at  the  same  price.  The  1st  had  50,  the  2d 
30,  and  the  3d  10  eggs.  They  each  sold  at  the  same 
prices,  and  each  received  the  same  amount  of  money. 
Dow  did  they  sell  and  how  much  did  they  receive  ? 


No 

bo  Ih 


3S4.    Illustrated  Rebus.— A  maxim,  which,  if  followed  by 
old  and  young,  would  save  much  trouble. 


.  owls 


No.  £io.     Illustrated  Rebus.— This  is  a  very  true  saying, 
which  the  artist  has  ingeniously  expressed  in  a  rebus, 
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of  the  old  fellow.   They  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
strings— just  as  a  hoop-skirt  is  made. 

Paper  is  pasted  over  them,  and  painted  on  the  outside 
to  represent  the  skin  and  scales  of  the  reptile.  The 
claws  are  made  so  that  a  man  can  walk  in  each  one.  A 
string  runs  from  the  jaw  to  one  of  the  claws,  so  that  one 
of  the  carriers  can  open  or  shut  the  monster's  mouth. 
Lanterns  are  hung  inside  of  the  body,  so  that,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  night,  it  resembles  a  huge  fiery  monster,  creep- 
ing through  the  streets.  Sometimes  it  is  a  monster  with- 
out claws,  and  not  carried  by  men,  but  is  drawn  by  a 
cord.  The  man  who  draws  it  runs  with  all  his  might  as 
if  to  get  away  from  the  terrible  serpent  that  seems  just 
ready  to  swallow  him.  The  people  rush  to  the  door  to 
see  it,  and  shout  to  the  fellow  to  run  for  his  life,  or  the 
snake  will  catch  him.  It  is  all  very  iuteresting  to  see, 
but  I  donht  if  there  is  as  much  real  enjoyment  in  it  as 
there  is  in  a  good  game  of  base  ball,  or  a  grand  hurry- 
scurry  in  a  game  of  blindman's  buff— where  you  go  over 
chairs,  under  the  table,  on  top  of  the  bureau,  with  the 
blindman  hard  after  yon.  Ah !  that  is  fun  in  earnest  I 
and  although  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was  once,  there  is 
nothing  that  I  relish  better  than  a  romp  with  the  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  better  than  hair  dye  to  keep  one's  hair 
from  turning  gray— better  than  any  wash  for  keeping 
the  cheeks  smooth  and  fair,  and  quite  as  good  as  some 
sermons  I  have   heard  for  keeping  one  light-hearted. 

Winning-  nis  Plasncs. 

A  civilized  young  gentleman  considers  the  time  when 
he  first  adopts  the  coat  and  bat  of  manhood,  an  important 
one.    As  far  as  outside  appearance  goes,  it  shows  that 
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he,  at  least,  thinks  ne  is  no  longer  a  boy,  and  he  expects 
to  be  treated  as  a  young  gentleman.  The  young  Indian 
is  not  particularly  troubled  about  hat  and  pantaloons,  yet 
he  has  his  peculiar  way  of  showing  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  young  warrior — which,  among  the  Indians,  is 
the  same  as  young  gentleman.  So,  instead  of  going  to 
the  tailor  or  hatter  for  the  emblems  to  show  that  he  has 
left  the  state  of  boyhood,  he  puts  on  eagle's  feathers. 
Tou  think  that  it  would  be  an  easy  enough  matter 
for  the  young  Indian  to  shoot  an  eagle  and  secure  the 
feathers.  So  it  would  be,  but  that  is  not  the  way  it  is 
done.  Feathers  obtained  in  this  way  will  not  pass  mus- 
ter. Custom  requires  that  the  young  savage  shall,  if  he 
wronld  claim  a  place  among  the  "big  Injuns,"  pluck 
his  feathers  from  a  living  bird — in  fact,  win  bis  plumes  in 
a  personal  struggle  with  their  rightful  owner— the  eagle. 
The  Indian  is  allowed  no  advantage  over  the  bird,  but 
each  must  fight  with  the  weapons  nature  gave  them.  As 
the  eagle  has  great  strength,  sharp  claws,  and  a  formida- 
ble bill,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  young  Indian  has  no 
slight  task  before  him.  The  first  point  is  to  get  at  the 
eagle ;  to  do  this,  the  savage  finds  a  hollow  place  in  the 
ground,  or  makes  one,  large  enough  to  hold  him.  The 
top  of  the  hole  is  covered  with  sticks,  so  that  he  is  com- 
pletely hidden.  A  rabbit  is  fastened  upon  the  sticks 
which  serves  as  a  bait ;  when  the  eagle  sees  the  rabbit, 
and  comes  swooping  down  after  its  prey,  it  is  caught  by 
the  legs  by  the  concealed  Indian.  Then  comes  the  strug- 
gle, which  the  artist  has  shown  in  the  above  picture.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how,  with  one  hand  required  to  hold 
the  claws,  and  the  other  to  defend  himself  from  the  beak, 
the  young  warrior  is  to  get  the  much  coveted  plumes. 
We  may  think  that  feathers  from  a  dead  eagle  would  an- 


swer just  as  well;  but  the  Indians  look  upon  it  differ- 
ently, and  hold  that  the  youngster  who  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered a  warrior,must  first  show  his  strength  and  courage. 
If  a  set-to  with  a  full  grown  eagle  will  not  test  these,  wa 
do  not  know  what  will. 


Answers  to  ProWeius  and  Putzziss. 

No.  379.  Tou  are  not  to  judge  a  man  by  the  coat  he 
wears. 

No.  3S0.  Liars  are  not  to  be  believed  out  of  respect  to 
their  asseverations.  Lyre  s  E  knot  2  B  B-leaved-out  of 
KE  specked  2  the-eye-E  AS-eve-rations. 

The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answers:  E.  J. 
Blake,  Lizzie  Tordy,  C.  H.  Hartman,  A.  E.  Tatnall,  B. 
Eailey,  Mary  A.  Milligan,  G.  "W".  Milligan,  "E.  H. 
P.,"  F.  J.  Myers,  E.  S.  Wood,  Jennie  0.  Peebles, 
W.  C.  Alston,  Clara  A.  Peebles,  John  Sandles,  G. 
Womersly,  J.  D.  Tackenthall,  D.  W.  Taylor,  M.  H. 
Ish,  E.  I).  Banyan,  A.  "Wimbish,  E.  Day  Jr.,  Mary  L. 
Eoot,  Alfred  Hood,  D.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  C.  Blanford,  Grace 
A.  Flagg,  W.  O.  Parkwell,  E.  A.  Jones,  C.  M.  Chase,  J. 
Gaunt,  Annie  M.  Eoberts,  W.  Terrill  Jr.,  Theo.  C.  John- 
son, Katie  E.  Gager,  J.  Gist,  M.  Ealy,  G.  M.  Hemingway, 
J.  P.  Hammond,  Isaac  Hull,  L.  A.  McCartney,  J.  F.  Brit- 
tain,  Chas.  Tallmadge,  W.  H.  Garland,  "Z.  E.  B.,"  W. 
H.  Sunderland,  W.  A.  Eobinson,  E.  W.  Park,  B.  H.  Tru- 
man, Geo.  Shearer,  J.  P.  Treeee,  W.  S.  Bell,  E.  V.  Conk- 
lin,  A.  J.  Weaver,  G.  Tugnot,  E.  Purcell,  D.  T.  Bobbins, 
A.  L.  Hemingway,  E.  S.  Vacher,  D.  H.  B.  &  E.  S.  Hany, 
Olive  E.  Brusie,  L.  Daniel,  J.  W.  Grnht,  S.  Powell,  N. 
Helmath,F.  Vreeland,  J.  H.  Heisay,  "  E.  H.  S.,"  "D. 
W.,"  Belle  H.  Lewis.  J.  H.  Little,  H.  P.  Lewis. 
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OF  MEW   YORK, 
OFFICE,    257    BROADWAY, 

ORGANIZED     UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    TORE. 


Issues  all  kinds  of  Life  find  Endowment  Policies  on  the  Mutual  System,  free  from  restriction  on  travel  and  occupation, 
■which  permit  residence  anywhere  witiiout  extra  charge. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  annually,  semi-annually,  or  quarterly  in  cash. 

All  Policies  are  nonforfeitable,  and  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  Company. 

Pamphlets  containing  Kates  of  Premium,  and  information  on  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

WILLIAM    T.    PHSPPS,    President. 

A.  ».  IflOIX,Y,  Secretary.  HUESfffiY  BaiCT©3f,   Counsel. 

O.  S.  PAB^'E,  M.  E>.,  Medical  Examiner.        C.  III.  EO.^iCS,  HI.  B>.,  Assis't  Med.  Examiner. 


Each  Agent  in  direct  communication  with  the  New  York  Office. 


SMITH'S 

American  Organs 

FOR  THE 

Services  of  Chapels  and  Lodges, 
as  well  as  for  Some  Recreation. 

A   Thorough    Comparison   Invited. 

An  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full  descriptions  and 
prices,  will  be  sent  post-paid,  on  application. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garden  and  Lawn  Ornaments. 

Fountains,  Vases,  Statuary, 
&c.  Composite  Mailings,  Gates, 
Guards,  &c.  Union  Fence  for 
Country  Residences. 

Composite  Iron  Works  Co., 

Formerly  Chase  &  Co., 

No.  109  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 
ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS' 


CLEANS, 

POLISHES, 

AXD    IS 

CHEAPER   AND    IiETTEll 
THAN  SOAP. 

Depot,  211    Washington  Street,  New   Torlc. 


r~^& 


On©  Ponnd  of  Crampton's  Imperial 
Laundry  Soup  will  make  twelve  qmiris 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soapi  Ask  your  Gro- 
cer f<.r  U  nud  Try  it.  ORAiUPTON 
BROTHERS,  84  Front  St.,  New  Vork. 


NOVELTY  KNIFE 


-; -■-         O  - 


Vov  r,adios  and  Gentlemen. 

Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  nonpatent  blade  une- 
qualled for  ft  Rowing  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
otber  uses.  Highly  recommended  by  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, Is  made  of  best  steel.  Price  by  mall,  post-paid, 
plain  handle,  $1;  Ivory,  $1.23;  Shell,  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
finish,  $1.73. 

Send  for  sample.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

For  sale  ftt   wholesale  and  retail  by 

A.  C.  FITCH,  Gen.  Agent,  £7  Chatham  St.,  New  York. 

American  Vinegar  Generator. 

New  plan,  just  patented.    For  full  description, &C, send 

stamp  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


THE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 
-■-  IX  THE  WORLD  ! 

1,300,000  ACRES  FOR  SALE 

TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  I^A^J"S-A-S. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated 
mainly  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  extend- 
ing one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the  NEOSHO 
VALLEY",  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting  valley  for 
settlement  in  the  "West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  In  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops.  For 
orchards,  g-ape  culture,  and  small  fruit  in  general,  it  is 
un  equaled. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FENCING  of  every  vari- 
ety and  In  great  abundance. 

STOCK  RAISING.— The  rich  native  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  bottoms,  with  the  large  area  of  unoccupied  lands  in 
connection  with  the  dry,  mild,  and  open  winters,  present 
uncqualed  advantages  lor  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses. 

DAIRYING. —In  such  a  country,  with  ranges  for  stock  un- 
restricted, and  pasture  limitless,  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  muse   be  profitable. 

FRUIT  GROWING  is  one  of  the  specialties,  as  demon- 
strated by  tlie  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  State  of  Kansas 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural   Society  for  "a 

COLLECTION   OF    FBUITS    UXSUEPASSKD    FOR  SIZE," BEAUTY, 
AND  FLAVOR." 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  of  Kansas  are  unequal- 
ed.  These,  indeed,  are  anions  its  chief  excellencies,  and  are 
recommendations  for  settlement. 

PRICES  OF  LAND— From  $2  to  $8  per  acre  ;  credit  of  ten 
(10)  years*  time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  tear.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

THE  HEAD  LAND  OFFICE 
is  located  at  JUNCTION  CITY*.    To  all  purchasers  of  lands 
free  tickets  from  this  point  arc  given  over  the  Road. 

For  further  information  address  V 

ISAAC    T.    GOODXOW, 

Land  Commissioner, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 

VALUABLE  PLANTATION  for  sale  on  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia,  35  miles  from  Crisflcld,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Delaware   Railroad;    1W    miles   front  on   Bay. 
Splendid  fishery  ;  oysters  nml  wild  fowl  abundant.    Superior 
land  for   Peaches.       sou  acres.      Terms  accommodating. 
Address  II.  HAUPT,  111)  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR 

WIRE  WINDOW  SCREENS. 

E.  S.  &,  J.  TORE.EY, 
1G6  FIXTGN  ST.,  XEW  VORK. 
SEND    FOR  CIRCULAR. 

T&drfedlil  Wow  In  Use!  GEO.  A.  PRIKCE 
O^lFVP  ifcC'O.'S  Organs  and  Rleloucons 
Vrill  lie  delivered  In  nny  part  of  tile  United 
States*  reached  by  Express  (where  they  Have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.    Send  fbrjprlco  ltst  and  clrculnre.    Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO,  linfl'nlo,  N.  T. 
GEORGE  A.  rKINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

MIXT0VS  EW.IUSTM  TILES. 

For  Vestibules.  Halls,  Hearths,  Conservatories,  &c. 
Oarnkirk   Clilmnry  Ton-*,    Plumbers*  Male- 
rials,  &c.  JUhLteK    \&    (DATES, 

279  Pearl  St.,  IVew  York. 


DES.  STRONG'S  Remedial  Institute, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N".  V..  for  Limn,  Female  and 

Chkosio   Diseases,  is  endorsed  bv  the  first   names  of  the 
country.    For  Its  advantages,  send  for  a  Circular. 


FARM   IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use  ;  with  sim- 
ple and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of  motion  and 
force  as  applied  on  the  farm.  By  John  J.  Tliomns. 
With  2S7  illustrations.  Trice  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
Inl&jO,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1S34  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  lias  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri- 
cultural writer  that  conld  be  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 


NEW  A3IERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  L..  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Cook  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers* hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book,butnotupto  the  times;  and  as  its  author,Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  Neic  American  Farm  Book. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  tlie  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  \V.  Jo!ni-;:n.  oi 
Tale  College.  Price  fJ.CO. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de- 
velopment and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


HIGH  FARMING  WITIIOUT  MANURE. 

Six  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  George  Ville,  Pro- 
fessor of  Vegetable  Physiology,  Paris.  IV.  vol.,  10S  pp. 
A  second  edition  of  this  valuable  manual,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  agricul- 
ture, has  been  published.    Price,  35  cents. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists'  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  ot  "  Gar- 
dening for  Profit."    Beautifully  illustrated.       Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  Wc  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  "se- 
crets" of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden- 
ers and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  will  be  gone.— H.  A.  Dkef.k, Seedsman,  Tliila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  RtciiAunsox,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— X.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  arc  followed. 

Galyin  &  Geeagiitt,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Kose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated, 
By  Samuel  U.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Hose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  Faid  to  have  a  his- 
tory. It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  bis 
work  upon  the  Kose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi- 
ous legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari- 
eties under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training. 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

HERBERT'S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By    the    late    Henry    "William    Herbert     (Frank 

Forester).  Price  51.15. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  T/se  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse:  How 
to  Physic  :<  Horse;  How  i.i  Drive  n  Horse,  elc:  nml  n  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc    Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  hy 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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(Tltlo  Copyrighted,  and  Preserving  Powder  Patented  in  United  States,  March,  1S61,  and  August,  1867.     Also,  Patented  in   England,   France,   Belgium,   South  America,  &c,   &c.) 


From  Prof.  Darby.  Editor  of  the  American  Grocer,  May  2d,  1870. 

American.  Fruit-Preserving  Powder.— It  gives  us  pleasure  when  we  can 
heartily  and  confidently  commend  auy  article  we  advertise.  "We  certainly  shall  not  com- 
mend any  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  good  or  arc  doubtiul  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Spear's  preparations,  advertised  in  this  issue  of  The  Americas'  Grocer,  we  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with,  aud  we  know  the  materials  which  compose  them,  and  that 
they  are  the  best  antiseptics  for  the  "preservation  of  food  known.  We  have  kept  peaches 
from  July  to  July  again,  in  Alabama,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  with  but  a  slight  cover  over 
the  Jar.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  fruit  was  as  fresh  in  appearance  and  taste  as  that  re- 
cently taken  from  the  tree. 

The  trade  would  do  well  to  take  an  interest  in  the  introduction  of  such  an  article  as  this. 
Besides  the  profit  to  themselves,  they  would  find  the  preparation  frequently  of  great  ser- 
vice in  protecting  and  preserving  their  own  stock.  Its  use  more  largely  among  the  peo- 
ple would  also  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  market  many  articles  now  thrown  away 
aud  which  grocers  could  handle  with  profit. 

From  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Waverley,  September  21-25.  1S09. 

Messrs.  Richardson  &  Gorgas,  of  Newark,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  fruit  preserved 
by  tli e  process  of  Messrs.  Worrall  &  Co.  This  is  comparatively  a  new  method  and  the 
great  care  necessary  in  canning  fruits  to  secure  them  against  losa  has  caused  all  new  pro- 
cesses to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  committee,  however,  would  say  in  justice  to 
the  inventor,  that  all  their  doubts  have  been  removed,  and  the  trial  of  a  year  has  proved 
that  the  method  used  by  Messrs.  Work  all  &  Co.  stands  superior  to  all  others.  No  sealing 
or  soldering  is  required;  ordinary  jars,  cans  or  other  vessels  with  loose  covers  can  be  used, 
and  fruits  added  as  frequently  as*  may  be  desired,  bv  a  few  minutes'  attention.  A  proper 
appreciation  of  this  process  would  save  large  quantities  of  valuable  fruits  that  are  now 

f>ermitted  to  be  wasted  or  used  for  the  most  ordinary  purposes.    The  committee  most 
leartily  recommend  a  first  premium  for  this  simple  yet  perfect  invention. 

From  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Columbus,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 

Gents:— I  take  pleasure  in  savinsr  that  to  the  limited  extent  I  used  the  American  Fruit- 
Preserving  Powder,  I  have  succeeded  admirably ;  the  fruit  having  the  freshness  and  flavor 
of  the  fruit  from  the  tree. 

January  24,  1S70.  A.  J.  Maxwell. 

From  Wm.  B.  McClellan,  Talladega,  Talladega  Co.,  Ala. 
Gents:— I  have  tried  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season,  and  believe  it 
to  be  everything  you  represent  it  to  be.  Very  respectfully, 

December  2(i,  1S69.  Wm.  B.  McClkllax. 

From  B.  TV.  Humphreys,  Segnin,  Guadalupe  Co.,  Texas. 

Gents:— The  dozen  American  Preserving  Powder  was  received  in  September,  just  after 
the  crop  of  fruit  was  gone.  By  cleaning  the  trees,  we  got  a  gallon  or  two  of  inferior 
peaches,  aud  put  them  up  in  a  stone  jar"  as  directed.  We  have  recently  used  them,  and 
found  them  at  least  equal  to  our  canned  fruit,  many  thought  them  belter. 

January  7,  1S70.  Your  friend, 


B.  W.  Humphreys. 


From  T.  T.  Ponnrvs,  Lambert  ville,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Gents:— I  sold  a  quantity  of  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  and  also  used 
it  in  my  family,  and  can  highly  recommend  it  as  being  excellent  for  preserving  fruits  for 
anv  length  of  time  without  destroying  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  is  decidedlv  cheap. 

January  10,  1S70.  Respectfully,  I.  i~.  liOBBiss. 

From  A.  J.  Hickersox,  Taylorsville.  Plumas  Co.,  California. 
Gents:—!,  with  several  of  my  neighbors,  have  tried  your  American  Preserving  Powder 
She  past  season,  and  find  it  equal  to  what  you  recommend  as  far  as  we  have  tried  it. 
January  81,  1870.  Respectfully,  A.  J.  Hickeeso>t. 

From  Mrs.  Isabella  M.  Johnson",  Fairview,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
Gents :— I  have  tried  the  American  Preserving  Powder,  and  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  the 
best  method  1  ever  tried.    I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 

Isabella  M.  Johnson. 

From  Mrs.  L.  C.  Reese,  Philipsburg,  N.  J. 
Gents: — I  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  with  good  success  in  peaches  and 
tomatoes.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Reese. 

From  Greek  &  Hyde,  Florence,  Lauderdale  Co.,  Ala. 

Gents:— naving  full  confidence  in  the  American  Preserving  T-awdcr,  we  purchased  two 
dozen  packages  last  season.  Mrs.  Hyde  used  the  Powder  according  to  directions  in  put- 
ting up  all  her  fruit;  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  small  fruits,  also  tomatoes  and  green  corn, 
all  of  which  have  given  the  best  satisfaction.  Believing  the  Powder  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  merits  yon  claim  for  it,  we  shall  continue  to  use  it,  and  chccrlully  recommend  it  as  an 
article  of  convenience  and  economy. 

December  22,  1869.  Respectfully,  Greek  &  Hyde. 

From  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bacon,  St.  Johnsbury  Centre,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt. 

Gents:— I  had  irootl  success  with  the  American  Preserving  Powder  in  raspberries  and  cur- 
rants; but  my  blackberries  moulded  some.  Perhaps  I  did  not  use  enough  of  the  Powder. 
I  think  it  a  very  good  article,  and  shall  wish  to  try  it  again. 

January  8,  1870.  Respectfully,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bacon. 

From  Burke  F.  Stark,  Manchester,  Hillsborough  Co.,  K.  H. 

Gents :— I  baved  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season  in  blackberry 
and  currant  jam,  and  in  canned  peaches  and  tomatoes,  with  very  good  results.  1  shall  use 
more  of  it  another  season,  and  hope  to  dispense  with  air-tight  jars. 

January  10, 1870.  Yours  truly,  Burke  F.  Stark. 

From  Wm.  Wheeler,  Portland,  Maine. 

Gents:— We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  American  Preserving  Powder,  and  would 
recommend  it,  fully  believing  that  it  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  We  shall  want  more 
of  it  the  coming  season.  Yours  truly, 

December  29, 1S69.  Wm.  Wheeler. 

From  D.  H.  Thomson,  Layville,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

Gents  :— I  received  six  packages  of  the  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  last  season, 
and  distributed  four  packages  of  them  among  my  neighbors,  and  it  gave  entire  satisfaction 
to  all.  The  othnr  two  packages  I  used  myself  In  putting  up  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
used  in  my  family,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  tried  them,  wc  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
result.  Yours,  etc., 

December  22,  1SC9.  D.  H.  Thomson. 

From  Mrs.  Emmox  Hawley,  Bethel,  Fairfield  Co.,  Connecticut. 

Gents: — I  have  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season,  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  as  are  also  others  who  have  tried  it  ia  this  vicinity. 

December  21, 1869.  Respectfully,  Mrs.  Kmmon  Hawley. 


From  American  Agriculturist,  July,  1SG9. 
American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder.— We  have  had  several  inquiries  concern- 
ing this,  and  have  investigated  the  matter.  We  have  not  used  it  ourselves,  but  propose  to 
doso  this  season.  Fruit  that  was  put  up  lastyearwas  perfectly  preserved.  The  powder  is, 
of  course,  a  chemical  substance,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  nearly  inert; 
at  all  events  it  is  not  as  active  as  common  salt,  and  in  the  small  quantity  in  which  it  is  used 
its  presence  is  not  likely  to  be  noticed.  If,  as  claimed,  and  we  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
fruit  can  be  preserved  in  large  jars,  without  any  special  care  to  exclude  the  air,  It  will 
certainly  be  a  great  blessing  to  housekeepers. 

From  Mrs.  J.  G.  Woostee,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gents :— I  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season  in  canning  and  picklin"- 
fruit,  and  so  far  it  has  all  kept  good  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  shall 
continue  to  use  it.  Respectfully, 

January  4, 1870.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Wooster. 

From  Mrs.  N.  C.  McClosky,  Hyrer's  Run,  Pa. 

Gents:— The  American  Preserving  Powder  has  fully  answered  my  expectations.  I  used 
it  in  tomatoes  and  apple-sauce,  in  large  jars  with  paper  tied  over  the  top.  and  they  are  as 
nice  to-day  as  when  they  were  put  up.  I  certainly  think  it  possesses  all  the  merits  you 
claim  for  it.  Very  respectfully, 

December  31, 1369.  Mrs.  N.  C.  McClosky. 

From  Jacob  Palmer,  Bolivar,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio. 

Gents:— I  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season  in  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  find  it  all  you  recommend  it  to  be.  I  did  not  air-tight  the  jars, 
and  find  the  fruit,  etc.,  with  perfectly  natural  taste.    I  shall  not  do  without  it  hereafter. 

January  24, 1870.  Yours  truly,  Jacob  Palmer. 

From  McDonald  &  Cadwell,  Lake  Port,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mich. 
Gents:— We  sold  your  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  among  our  customers, 
and  would  say  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Yours  truly, 

December  22, 1869.  McDonald  &  Cadwell. 

From  Mrs.  W.  W.  Comstock,  Pardeeville,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. 
Gents:— I  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  in  tomatoes,  and  it  keeps 
them  well.    They  taste  as  fresh  as  when  first  put  awny.       Respectfully, 
January  G,  1S70.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Comstock. 

From  David  M.  Parry,  Laurel,  Franklin  Co.,  Ind. 
Gents:— I  have  tried  your  American  Preserving  Powder,  and  find  it  a  savins:  of  labor, 
trouble,  and  Lime.    It  is  truly  worthy  of  the  highest  recommendation.    Yours,  etc., 
December  28, 1S53.  David  M.  Parry. 

From  JonN  M.  Follktt,  Atkinson,  Henry  Co.,  Illinois. 

Gents:— We  arc  well  pleased  with  your  American  Preserving  Powder.  We  tried  It  last 
season  as  you  directed  for  fruit  and  green  corn,  and  both  are  just  as  good  to-day  as  when 
thev  were  put  up.  Yours  truly, 

December  JO,  1869.  John  M.  Follett. 

From  J.  Valentine,  Grinnell,  Poweshiek  Co.,  Iowa. 
Gents:— All  the  fruit  we  put  up  with  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  we 
find  now  in  good  condition.    Truly,  etc., 
January  11, 1870.  J.  Valentine. 

From  NoAn  Swacker,  GlaBgow,  Howard  Co.,  Mo. 

Gents  :— I  sold- five  packages  of  the  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season,  and 
each  party  hits  testified  that  the  Powder  is  just  what  you  claim  for  it.    Yours  truly, 

January  1, 1S70.  Noah  Swacker. 

From  A.  A.  Handy,  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gents:— Wc  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season  upon  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  We  used  one-third  less  sugar  than  without  the  Powder  and  simply  tied  pa- 
per over  the  jars.  They  are  as  fresh  as  ever  now,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  preserving  fruit. 

December  28, 1869.  Respectfully,  A.  A.  Handy. 

From  E.  W.  Spafford,  Portlandville,  Otsego  Co.,N.  Y. 

Gents:— Your  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  was  used  in  mv  family  last  season, 
and  proves  as  true  ail  you  claimed  for  it.  "We  have  raspberries,  peaches,  whortleberries, 
and  other  fruit  preserved  with  it.  The  raspberries  put  up  in  June  in  au  open  jar  are  to-day 
fresh  and  irood.  Respectfully  yours, 

December  22,  1869.  E.  W.  Spafford. 

From  J.  W.  Gildersleeve,  Mattituck,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Gents  :— I  sold  considerable  of  your  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season,  and  every 
package  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  Respectfully, 

December  17,  1769.  J.  W.  Gildeeslkevk. 

From  H.  Koss,  New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

Gents:— The  Preserving  Powder  received  of  you  last  season  has  given  general  satisfac- 
tion. I  gave  mv  neighbors  some  of  it,  and  they  are  all  delighted,  and  will  use  it  hereafter. 
We  tried  it  on  green  corn,  and  are  surprised  to  find  it  in  perfect  preservation;  and  toma- 
toes are  much  better  than  many  we  had  in  air-tight  cans.  I  found  it  would  keep  milk 
sweet  three  flays  in  summer  season  in  our  pantry,  whilst  milk  without  it  would  sour  during 
one  night.    I  am  satisfied  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it.  Respectfully, 

December  20,  18G9.  H.  Noss. 

From  W.  M.  Gatch,  Goshen,  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio. 
Gents  :— I  introduced  and  sold  your  Preserving  Powder  here  last  fall,  and  so  far  as  heard 


from  it  has  given  satisfaction,  aud  I  think  I  can  do  well  with  it  next  season. 


January  4, 1870. 


Yours,  etc., 


W.  M.  Gatch. 


From  James  Williams,  Flint,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 
Gents:— Mv  folks  are  hiahly  pleased  with  your  American  Preserving  Powder.    Wc  used 
it  on  most  all  kinds  of  fruit,  aud  they  are  all  now  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
December  31,  1869.  Yours,  etc.,  James  Williams. 

From  S.  Cornwell  &  Co.,  Weyauwego,  Waupacca  Co.,  Wis. 
Gents: — We  want  the  agency  for  this  place  for  your  American  Preserving  Powder.    We 


find  the  Powder  is  all  right,  and  gives  good  satisfaction, 
you  want  them.  Respectfully, 

January  18,  1870. 


We  will  get  you  certificates  if 
S.  Cornwell  &  Co. 


From  James  S.  Odell,  riainfield,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 
Gents:— We  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  in  my  family,  and  sold  one 
dozen  packages,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  it  gave  general  satisfaction. 
December  22, 1869.  Respectfully,  James  S.  Odell. 

Aosoiaatc  Agencies  for  a  Town,  County,  or  State,  given  to  reflianle  and  enterprising  parlies  upon  receipt 
of  an  order  for  a  few  dozen  of  tne  Powder  to  eacBi  County.  Seaad  for  Manual  containing  terms.  A  re- 
sponsible Agent  wanted  for  aBB  tnc  Pacin'c  Coa§t ;  also,  for  Canada;  also,  for  Engiand,  France,  and  otfiier 
foreign  countries,  wntch  offer  a  Barge  fortune  to  competent  parties. 

For  Particulars,  Testimonials,  &c,  see  Agriculturist  for  July,  1869,  and  May,  1870,  or  send  10  cents 
for  a  Manual  of  56  pages,  containing  full  particulars  and  directions  for  preserving  Fruits,  &c.,  to 

L.    P.    WORRALL    &    CO.,    Proprietors,    153    Chambers    St.,    New    York. 
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In  consequence  of  our  rapidly  increasing  business,  and 
want  of  room  in  our  present  locality,  we  arc  compelled  to 
seek  more  extensive  accommodations,  and  are  nappy  to 
announce  to  our  friends  and  patrons  that  we  have  leased 
the  large  and  beautiful  stores, 

Wos.  33  Park  Place  antl  520  Murray  Street, 
a  few  doors  west  of  Broadway,  opposite  the  new  Post-ofllce 
Building:,  which  are  now  being  fitted  up  in  a  most  conven- 
ient manner,  to  accommodate  the  various  brandies  of  our 
business,  and  will  be  ready  for  our  occupation  about  the 
1st.  of*  June. 

hi  connection  with  our  Trade  in  Seeds,  and  Requisites 
for  the  Farm  and  Garden,  we  propose  to  establish  a  Perpet- 
ual Exhibition  of  the  various  Products  of  the  Soil,  and 
wouIU  inform  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 

Fruits,    Flowers,     Plants,   Vegetables, 

OR  GRAIN  OF    ANY  KIND, 

wJio  have  choice  specimens  thnt  they  wish  to  exhibit,  that 
thevwill  here  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  free  of  charge. 

Strangers  visiting  the  City  are  invited  to  call  at  our  estab- 
lishment, whether  purchasers  or  not,  as  we  intend  to  make 
our  EXHIBITION  TABLES  one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  Metropolis. 

A  Prize  Exhibition  of  Strawberries  will  be  held  about 
the  middle  of  June.  Schedules  of  Prizes  can  be  had  upon 
application. 

We  take  the  present  opportunity  to  thank  our  many 
friends  and  patrons,  both  old  and  new,  for  their  liberal 
patronage  since  our  removal  to  this  City,  and  hope  to  be 
favored  with  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

B.  It.  BLISS  &  SON. 

New   Sweet    Potato- 

Southern  Q,uccn. 

A  year's  trial,  of  this  superior  variety  introduced  by  us  last 
season,  confirms  all  that  we  then  claimed  for  it. 

Dr.  Thurher,  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  thus 
epeaks  of  it  In  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1870:  "The 
root  is  very  large,  longer  than  the  Nansemond,  of  a  very 
light  color,  and  is  said  to  keep  remarkably  well.  The  vine 
Is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  leaves  larger  and  darker  col- 
ored than  the  Nansemond.  From  a  single  trial  of  this  potato 
we  are  inclined  to  place  a  high  estimate  upon  its  produc- 
tiveness and  good  quality." 

We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  plants  at  $"3/0  per 
100;  $3.00  per  500;  $15.00  per  1,000.  No  orders  will  be  ac- 
cepted for   less  than   100. 

Nansemond  Sweet. 

Plants  75  cents  per  100;  $3.00per500;  $5.00  per  1,  COO.  Sent 
by  mail  at   10  cents  per  hundred  additional. 

Casli  must  accompany  the  order.    Address 

B.  K.  BLISS   &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,7  I  2,  Now  York. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

The  subscribers  have  for  sale  slins  of  the  Nansemond 
Sweet  }*otato,  the  beat  and  earliest  in  cultivation.  Price 
$-1  per  thousand.    For  500  plants,  $2.50. 

G.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  449  Broad   St., 

Newark,  ft".  J. 

CatoSsag-e  Plants. 

Flat  Dutch,  Late  Drumhead,  Bergen  Drumhead.  Winning- 
studt,  Savoy,  Stone  Mason,  lied  Dutch,  40c.  per  100;  $3  per 
1.000;  $32  per  10,000.  Marblehead  Mammoth,  Schweinfnrth, 
Quintal,  Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick,  uOc.  per  100;  $1  per 
1,000:   $25  per  10.1'iftO.     Send  for  circular. 

EDWAliD  BURGESS,  Poughkcepsic,  N.  T. 

EXCEILSBOSS  TfcJBS^HJP,  a  new  variety 
from  imported  seed,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 
I  offer  it  as  the  sweetest,  best,  and  most  profitable — yellow, 
very  large,  and  solid.  Stock  of  seed  is  limited.  50  cts.  per 
oz.;  20  cts.  package  by  mail.  Nansemond  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  by  mail,  G5  cts.  per  100.  T.v  Express,  SI  per  1,000. 
A.  R.  NORTON,  Selden,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Supcs'ior  Dutch  ISqbIRjs. 

RICHARD  LATTER,  53  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  Importer. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  nurserymen 
Messrs.  L.  van  Wavkhen1  &  Co.,  Holland,  whose  superior 
products  are  unsurpassed, arc  now  prepared  to  receive  special 
orders  from  responsible  parties.  All  orders  for  prime  select- 
ed Bulbs  must  be  sent  in  to  me  before  the  15th  of  June.  Price- 
current  with  Catalogue  of  my  Fall  Importation  forwarded 
upon  application.    Post  Olllce  Box  l.OSU. 

MEXICAN  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY. 
A  hardy,  vigorous  plant,  bearing  fruit  from  early 
June  until  the  frosts  of  winter.  Of  good  size  and  One  fla- 
vor. No  garden  should  be  without  them.  Orders  ad- 
dressed to  J.  P.  "WHITTNC.   «fc  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to 

CLARK  &  HITCHCOCK,   Buffalo,  X,  Y., 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
PRICE  OF  PL.AIMTS,  §3.00  per  Dozen. 

The  Cranberry  and    its    Culture. 

By  A.  II.  RICHARDS.    Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 
GliO.  F.  MILLER,  Hamnionton,  N.J. 

rjPIIE  BOAR  that 
-HL  took  the  First  Pre- 
mium at  the  Ohio  State 

Fair(lsGD>,wasau  Ohio 
linpr'd    Chester,  bred 
by  L.  D.  SILVER,  Sa- 
lem, 0,      Send  stamp 
for  a  description  of  this 
famous  breed  of  swine, 
and  a  great  variety  of 
I  oilmr    Thorough -hrctl 
|  Animals  and    Fowls. 
Effffft  shipped  with  a 
new  method  of  packing.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  ns  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  In  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Ined  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jk.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


CLIFTON    STUD     FARM. 

"WARMINSTEIi   (iiiPOKTED),   Thorough-bred   Mare.';,    $100 
Half  Bred  or  JSative  Mares,     50 
HAMPTON  COURT  (imported),  on  same  terms. 

GLENNEVIS  (ixroKTUD),   Thar ounh-bred  Mares, 50 

Native  Mares, 25 

The  stock  of  WARMINSTER  and  IIAMPTON  COURT 
can  be  seen  at  the  above  address,  and  arc  unsurpassed  in 
appearance.  Warminster  promises  to  become  a  second 
ftlessengcr,  as  his  stock  out  of  Trotting  mare3  arc  very 
promising  and  highly  valued. 

The  above  horses  will  be  sent  to  anv  of  the  neighboring 
Counties  after  15th  of  May  where  not  less  than  twelve  (12) 
mares  will  be  guaranteed.  For  pedigrees  in  full,  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

R.  W.  CAMERON,  New  York  City. 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun 30 

"A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,11  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Gnns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Bogs ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  LToopek, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Neat  paper  covers ;  12mo,  105  pp. 
Sent  Post-paid.      Orange  Jttdd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ALDERNEYS  (Jerseys)  for  sale.— Solid  colors, 
good  size,  fine  milkers.    Address  (J.  W.  FARLKE, 
40  Wall  St.,  New  York,  or  Crcsskill,  N.  J. 

THOROUGH-BRED    ALDERNEY    COWS    and 
Calves  for  sale.    Address 

JOSEPH  WHITEHEAD,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A— We  have  the  entire  stock  of  breeding  swine  of  this  cele- 
brated breed,  formerly  owned  bv'.A.  C.  Clark  of  Henderson, 
N.Y.,  and  subsequently  by  Clark  &  McLean.  Our  references 
are  the  Transactions  o"f  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  lor  the  last  ten  years. 
Send"  for  Circulars.    Address 

CLARK  &  GREEN,  at  Belleville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FIJH£E-H5REU>  CBaKSTTKK  WIBITE 
Pigs,  Sheep,  Ponltrv,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  &c,  bred  and 
shipped  by  J.  W.  &   M.  IRWIN,  Penningtonville,  Chester 
Co.,    Penn.    Wc  also   furnish  eggs  for  hatching. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Premium   Chester  White   Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.    F~ET"  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

C CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,   bred  with   care,  and 
J   that  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  farmers.  *br 
sale  by  G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


Cots  wold  Lambs,  3  months  old,  $10  each  ;  Chester 
Pigs,  six  weeks,  $10  a  piece  ;  Blooded  Calves,  American 
Deer.  Angora  Goats  and  Fancv  Poultry — all  thorough-bred — 

for  sale  by  N.  GUILBERT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

rinnE  WESTERN  RESERVE  POULTRY 
-H-  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION  will  sell  choice  Brahma 
Fowls  raised  from  their  own  importation  at  $5  per  pair. 
They  will  also  sell  Houdan  and  Creveccenr  Eag*  from  their 
stock  imported  last  season  from  the  Jardin  "d'Aceli  ma  ra- 
tion, Bois  tie  Iiologne,  Paris,  France. 

Address  J.  IT.  PETERSON,  Prcst. 

Akron,  O.  T.  A.  NOBLE,  Sec'y. 

JEggs  for  Handling*. 

Light  Asiatic  Brahmas,  cocks  weigh  12  lbs.,  ccrgs  $1.R0  per 
rtoz.,  4  doz.  for  $5.  Houdans,  imported  stock.  $4,  doz.  Dark 
Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  imported,  $").  doz.  Silver-spangled 
Hamburg,  Grey  Dorking,  $2.50,  doz.  June  and  July  is  a 
favorable  time  to  hatch  chickens.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Iloudan  and  Gray  Dorking  Fowls, 

Eggs  from  the  above  for  sale.  Hondan,  very  fine  and  fully 
np  to  standard,  $5  per  doz.  Gray  Dorking  (from  stock  of 
Jas.  C.  Cooper,  of  Limerick,  Ireland),  extra  large  and  hand- 
some, $3  per  doz..  carefully  packed  and  delivered  to  Express 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  C.D.VALENTINE,  lord- 
ham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  POO/fflS'SriSSTaXETIN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Soeie- 
tv.  The  onlv  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Interests 
of  Poultry  Bnp.JCDEus,  Fanciers  of  all  kinds  of  Pet  Stock, 
Pigeons,  Singing  Bmns,  Fish.  Rabbits,  Ponies,  etc. 
The  first  and  second  numbers  are  lull  of  information.  Inter- 
esting and  valuable  for  evert/boa!/. 

SI  rv  year.  10  cts.  a  number.  Specimen  numbers  free, 
If  requested,  and  stamp  enclosed.    Address 

P.  O.   Box  U1G,  N.  Y.  City. 

Popular  Music  at  Popular  Prices. 


Brainard's   Musical   Albums. 


Each  number  contains  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
t j'- four  pieces  of  choice  new  music. 

No.  l  Contains  is  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Pieces. 
No.  2  Contains  "JO  Choice  New  Songs  and  Quartettes. 
No.  3  Contains  21  Popular  New  Comic  Sonus. 
No.  -1  Contains  2:1  Beautiful  Songs  and  Quartettes. 
No.  5  Contains  18  Instrumental  Pieces  tor  Piano. 
No.  G  Contains  20  Reautlful  Sacred  Quartettes. 
No.  7  Contains  10  Popular  Songs  and  Piano  Pieces. 
No.  S  Contains  li)  Comic  and  Sentimental  Songs. 

Each  number  contains  IS  pases,  sheet-music  size,  neatly 
bound.  Price  only  50  cents.  Copies  mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue  oi'  contents  sent  free.  Other 
numbers  will  raplalv  follow.     Address  all  orders  to 

S.  BKA.IN' AUD  *fc  SONS,  Cleveland,  U. 


Head     the    advertisement    SAFE!    SAFE!    SAFE!   of 
VOTAW  &  MONTGOMERY,  on  the  last  cover  page. 


TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE. 

THIS  PIPE  is  lined  to  one-qunrter  its 
thickness  with  pure  lUock  Tin  ;  a  metal 
closely  resembling  silver  both  in  color 
and  parity.  No  water,  however  pure, 
acts  on  it.  Chemists  distil  water  in  Tin 
retorts  to  secure  a  pure  article*  Dentins 
use  it  for  tilling  teeth.  All  our  cooking 
utensils  arc  coated  with  it.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  preserved  in  tin  cans. 
Lead  is  never  used  for  such  purposes, 
owing  to  its  poisonous  Quality.  Why, 
then,  use  it  for  water-pipes,  when  a  strong,  safe,  economical 
substitute  is  presented?  In  ordering  or  making  inquiries 
for  price,  send  bore  of  pipe  required  and  head  or  pressure  of 
water.    Circulars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 

THE  C0LWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD  MF'G  CO,, 

213  Centre  St.,  (bet.  Canal  and  Grand  Sts.,")  New  York. 

A  Valuable  New  Book   Just   Published. 


"3723:33 


WIN  FRUIT  (ETHIST 


J 

Br  JOHN  J.  THOMAS, _ 
Associate  Editor  of  "Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman."' 
NEW    EDITION. 

In  one  handsome  Post  Octavo  Volume  of  over  iiGO  pages, 
illustrated  by  4S0  accurate  engraving's.  Price,  £3.00  by  mail, 
free  of  postage, 

E^~  This  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete  work  on  the 
subject  published  in  this  country.  It  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Fruit  Culture— containing  in  a  clear,  practical, 
and  systematic  manner  the  simplest  detail  as  well  as  the 
more  difficult  methods  of  cultivation.  It  seems  as  if  noth- 
ing had  escaped  the  attention  of  its  experienced  author. 

The  American  Fuuit  Culturist  is  equally  valuable  to 
the  professional  and  amateur  fruit  grower. 

Published  by  AVM.  WOOD  &  CO., 

CI  Walker  St.,  Xcw  York, 
FOii   SALE    BY"    BOOKSELLERS    GENERALLY/. 

$9.95  of  New  Sheet  Music,  35  cts. 

Howe's  Musical  Moxtitly  No.  10  contains: 
Leben     Waltzes.  Faust. 

Berlin  Kinder  V    Keler  Beta. 
Merchant's       "  Gung'l. 

10  other  pieces. 

12  Songs,  usual  price, a»  cts.  each,  $420.  ;!  sets  of  waltzes, 
75  cts.  each,  $2.25.  10  other  pieces,  £5  cts.  each,  fS.tiO.  Extra 
fine  paper,  matched  lo  bind  with  other  first-class  sheet  music. 
Terms,  fS.OQ  per  annum  in  advance.  Clubs  of  7,  ?1S.<1). 
Single  Nos.  sent  post-paid  for  3>  cts.     Pack  Nos.  supplied. 

EL1AS  HOWE,  103  Court  St.,  Boston,  and  all  Music  and 
News-dealers. 


I  saw  Esau  kissing  Kate. 
Far,  Far  upon  ihe  Sea. 
Rock  the  Cradle,  John. 
9  oth^r  popular  song 


Uuion  Pacific  II,  R.  Land  Grant 

BONDS  §1,000  EACH. 

Paymjr7pcrcent  interest,  running  (20)  years,  ami  received 
.it  par  for  Company's  land,  for  sale  for  ?T30  each. 

DE  HAVEN  &  BROTHEH,  Bankers, 
40  Sontli  3d  St.,  Pliiladelplii.i,  Pa. 


&»*yfotfwfei1 


*  Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due." 


1®  GiLD  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE   MACHINE. 


Harrier's  Premium  Enilwnyllorfic  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
Great  National  Trial,  nt  Aulnirn.  July.l  S(JG. 

for  *■  Slow  and  easy  movemftit  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
t/ian  1)£  miles  per  tiat/r.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious-  work- 
vian<hi)j  and  material  in  even/ place,  nntttino  slighted., 
tzeellent  work,  dc,"  as  shown  by  official  Ileport  of 
Judges.  Threslii't's,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills.  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  :ill  of  the  best  In  Mar- 
ket Catalosue  with  price, full  information,  nnd  Judges 
Keport  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  tree.    Address 

M1NAKD  UAUOKR, 

CobleekllLScliouarlQ  Co.,  X.T. 


Do  vou  wish  to  obtain  n  perfect  Piano,  one  that  will  stay 
in  tune,  antlgivoyou  live-long  satisfaction  ?  The  Patent 
ArioD  Piano  is  the  purest  intone,  the  most  powerful,  the 
nio-t  elegant  Iviinislied,  the  most  durable,  and  wilUt and 
in  tune  longer  than  anv  other.  Wrl  to  (or  pamphlet  w  hlch 
we  mail  free,  and  sav  whore  von  saw  this  notice.  Address 
11  Arion Fiaiio-Forte  Co."  5o4  Broadway,  iK  K  City, 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 
%m    EiSGJLflSH    EB>ITHO^T. 
Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.    Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Ope  l  Pages  (open  without  cutting-;,  S'iper  line. 

Pugs  ftext  to  Heading  Matter,  lust  Page,  and  2d  andod 
Cover  Pages— Si&,  50  per  agate  line  of  space  lot*  each  inser- 
tion.—Last  Cover  Page— §3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

EN  GERMAN  EMTIOW. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each   insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

T£X£3 

RAILROAD  CLOTHES  WASHER, 


NEAT.  NOVEL,  and  SIMPLE  in  its  construction; 
floes  the  work  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  the  only  ma- 
chine by  which  the  weight  of  the  water  is  secured  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  labor  iVi  washing. 

NEW  STYLE 

Universal    Clothes   Wringer, 

with  solid  white  rubber  rolls. 

FERRY  &  CO., 

No.  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.    Send  for  Circular. 


RSAL 

S.  WRINGER. 


rg^HE  only  Wringer  which  has  the  Patent   Stop, 
to  prevent  the  cogs  from  entirely  separating. 

The  only  "Wringer  with  RoweU's  improved  double  gear 
with  alternate  teeth  in  the  same  cog,  which  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  gear. 

"It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it."— 
Moore's  Sural  New-Yorker, 

" The  Universal  'the  best."'— American  Agriculturist. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally.  R.  C.  BKOWNING, 

GenH  Ag't,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CARBOLIC 


Carbolic  ©isissfectiaag  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Ulange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 
Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.60. 
Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $4.00. 


Sheep  Dip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa- 
greeable or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per- 
manent. Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans-of 
5  lbs.,  $1.25 ;  10  tt>s„  $2.25 ;  50  lb.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  lb.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 

Ointment. 

For  cure  of  Footrot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.    1  ft.  cans,  50c. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

JAMES    BTJCHAIV    &    CO. 

Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agts., 
53  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  furnished. 


Br  GEORGE  E.  "WARING/ Jr.' 


Of  Ogden  Farm.  Agricultural  Engineer  of  Central  Park, 
N-  Y.;  author  of  "Draining  for  Profit  and  for  Health.  &c. 
A  Guide  for  Farmers,  vounsr  and  old.  in  everv  department 
°f  agriculture.  600  nagf-i*  and  10"  Illustrations  and  maps. 
Agents  Wanted.  E.  R.  TREAT  &  CO..  Publisher*.  654  Broad- 
way,  N.  T.    W.  T.  KEENER,  151  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOB    S^LE. 

By  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  the  TJ.  S.  Government  has 
granted  to  the  BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI 
RIVER  RAILROAD  CO.,  nearly  TWO  MILLION 
ACRES  of  choice  prairie  and  timber  lands,  lying  in  the 
south-half  of  Iowa  and  south-cast  part  of  Nebraska. 

Through  this  healthy  and  rich  region  this  great  railway  is 
now  constructed  340  miles,  and  will  be  rapidly  extended  to, 
or  near  Fort  Kearney,  making  its  entire  length  about  500 
miles  on  an  east  and  west  line. 

These  lands,  mostly  prairie,  extend  20  miles  north  and  20 
miles  south  of  the  railway  in  alternate  sections  of  G40  acres, 
and  are  sold  at  low  prices  in  one  or  more  tracts  of  10  acres 
each,  to  suit  buyers,  on  a  long  credit  of  10  years  at  6  per 
cent  interest.  For  the  first  two  years  annual  interest  is  re- 
quired in  advance,  and  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  only  one-ninth  of  the  principal  with  annual  and 
decreasing  interest  is  payable,  as  per  following  example. 
Say,  that  40  acres  of  land  ©  $10  per  acre  =  $100,  is  bought 
on  long  credit  of  ten  years,  on  April  1st,  1S70,  the  payments 
will  be  due  as  follows: 

Interest.  Amount 
April  1. 1870,  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on 

£400 $24  00  $24  00 

April  1,  1871.  pay  6  per  cent  interest  as 

before 24  00  24  00 

Then  one-ninth  of  principal,  as  follows : 

April  1,1872 $44  44  $21  31  865  78 

"  1,1873 44  45  18  67  63  12 

"  1,1874 44  44  10  00  60  44 

"  1,1875...   44  45  13  33  57  78 

"  1,1876 4144  ]0  67  55  11 

"  1,  1877 44  45  8  00  52  45 

"  1,1878 44  44  5  33  49  77 

"  1,  1870 44  45  2  66  47  11 

"  1,1880 44  44             4144 

$400  00  $144  00         $544  00 

If  SO  acres  are  bought  at  $5  per  acre,  or  if  160  acres  are 

bought  at  $2.50  per  acre,  the  payments  will  be  due  when  and 

for  the  same  amounts  as  on  the  above  forty  acres  at  $10  per 

acre. 

If  payment  In  full  is  made  at  date  of  purchase,  twenty  per 
cent  deduction  is  allowed  from  the  long  or  ten  years'  credit 
price. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  and  promptly  and  cheerfully 
answered. 
Apply  to,  or  address  with  stamp, 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 
Land  Commissioner  B.  &  M.  E.  R.  Co., 
Burlin  gton,  Iowa, or  at  Plattsmoutli,Nebraslca. 

OUR 

OUR    SPECIALTIES    FOR 


Expanding  Horse  Hoe, 

The  best  Steel  Tooth  Cultivator. 
Price  $15. 

Clipper  Horse  Hay  Fork, 

Price  $12. 

Clipper  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

From  $105  to  $200. 

Swift's  Lawn   Mowers, 

For  Hand,  Pony,  or  Horse,  from  $25  to  $310. 

Potato  Digging  Plow, 

Price  $15. 

Ralston's    Sheep    Shears, 

Price  $5. 

Steel  Tooth  Horse  Rakes, 

$J5. 

Hay  Tedders, 

$90. 

The  Blanchard   Churn, 

5  sizes— from  2  gallons  at  $6,  to  IS  gallons  at  $10, 

Together  with  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Implements, 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  New  York,  forthePlantation, Farm, 
Garden  or  Orchard. 

Special  Circulars  and  full  information  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamps. 

R.  H,  Allen  &  Co., 

189  &  191  Water  St., 
P.  O.  Box  376. 


Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,      ....       139  Broadway. 

Success     the     Criterion     of   Excellence. 

The  EMPIRE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  Life  Insurance.  3:J4:9  Policies  were  issued 
in  the  first  Twelve  Months,  Insuring 
87,813,850.00,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year's  business 
ever  doue  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

AMP   WHY  W©T? 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features: 

Ordinary  "Whole  Life  Policiesabsolutcly  Non-For- 
fe  I  table  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfeit  able  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso- 
lutely, incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-tnird  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi- 
ums, and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re- 
turned to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example]  of   the  Non-Porfeiture   Plan  of  the 
Empire, 

Age  of  the  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 
One  Annual  Premium  "1  Will  (  2  years  and   3  days. 

Two       "       Premiums        continue  4      "        "    32      " 

Three     "  "  \     the  policy     \    6      "       "    27      " 

Four       "  "  In  8      "        "    46      " 

Five       "  "        J         force         [10      "       "    56     " 

FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parte  of  the  coun- 
try.   Apply  at  the  Home  Office,  139  Broadway. 

OFFBCERS: 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER,  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY  W.  CP.OFUT,  Secretary. 
L.  H.  WATERS.  Actuary, 

THOS.  K.  MARCY,  M.D.,  Medical  Kxam'r. 

EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent. 

TO  ORGANISTS!     A  Long-Felt  Need 
Supplied. 

CLARKE'S  SHORT  VOLUNTARIES  for 
theiPIPE,  OR  REED  ORGAN. 

Designed  chiefly  as  Opening  Voluntaries  and  Responses 
for  delicate  and  expressive  stops.  Easy  and  Pleasing. 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  WM.  H.  CLARKE,  Author  of  the 
"New  Method  for  Hesd  Organs"  Price  in  bonrris,  $1.50. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol  price.  OLIVER  DITSON  & 
CO.,  Boston.    CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 
If  you  order  anything, 
Any  advantage  in  price, 
We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 
Every  new  book, 
Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 
All  at  popular  prices- 
Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
R.  H.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Maey  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  has  it. 

6th  Ave.,  New  York-. 


*  FISH    OOMiPATVY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  vonne  fish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  In    Fish    Culture,  and 

EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS    OUT    PONDS. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 
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HARRIS    ON    THE    PIG. 

BREEDING,    REARING,    MANAGEMENT,    AND    IMPROVEMENT. 


WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


nm 


Bt  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moretost  Fakm,  Rochestee,  1ST.  Y. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding1,  rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  a  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  au  extensive  scale. 


Chapter  I. — Introductory. 

Chapter  II. — Breeds  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  III.— The  Form  of  a  Good  Pig. 

Chapter  TV. — Desirable  Qualities  in  a  Pig. 

Chapter  V. — Large  vs.  Small  Breeds  and  Crosses. 

Chapter  VI. — Value  of  a  Thorough-bred  Pig. 

Chapter  VII. — Good  Pigs  Need  Good  Care. 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Origin  and   Improvement   of  our 

Domestic  Pigs. 
Chapter  IX. — Improvement  of  English  Breeds  of  Pigs, 


CONTENTS: 

Chapter  X.— The  Modern  Breeds  of  English  Pigs. 
Chapter  XI. — Breeds  of  Pigs  in  the  United  States. 
Chapter  XII. — Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  Xin. — Lawes  and   Gilbert's   Experiments 

Fig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XIV. — Sugar  as  Food  for  Pigs. 
Chapter  XV. — The^Value  of  Pig  Manure. 
Chapter  XVI.— Piggeries  and  Pig  Pens. 
Chapter  XVII,— Swill  Barrels,  Pig  Troughs,  etc. 
Chapter  XVIII. — Management  of  Pigs. 


Chapter  XIX. — English  Experience  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XX.— Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXI. — Breeding  and  Rearing  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXII.— Management  of  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIII.— Profit  of  Raising  Thorough-bed  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIV.— Cooking  Food  for  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXV. — Summary. 
Chapter  XXVI. — Appendix. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


CROPS    FEED. 


a  treatise  on  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  oe  agricultural  plants. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Bx    SAMUEL    W.     JOHNSON",    M.A., 


Professor  op  Analytical,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  of  Tale    College  ;   Chemist  to  the    Connecticut  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  ;    Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  has  been  received  with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint 
Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von 
Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the 
scientific  aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


DIVISION  I. 
Tlic  Atmosplicrc  as  Related  to  Vegetation. 

CHAPTER  I.—  Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.  Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  'Water,  Car- 
bonic Acid  Gas,  and  AtmospoeVic  Ammonia  to  Veg- 
etable Nutrition.  Ozone.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 
and  Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere.  Other  Ingredients  of 
tllO  Atmosphere.  Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric 
Supplies  of  Food  to  Crops.  Assimilation  of  Atmos- 
pheric Food.  Tabular  View  of  the  Relations  of  the 
Atmospheric  Ingredients  to  the  Life  of  Plants. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Atmosphere  as  Puvsically  Re- 
lated to  Vegetation. 
Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 

DIVISION  II. 
TUo  Soil  as  Kulated  to  Vegetable  Produc- 
tion* 
CHAPTER  I.— Introductory. 


CHAPTER  H.— Origin  and   Formation  of  Soils. 

Chemical  and  Mineral  ogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.    Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 


CHAPTER  III.- 


-Kinds  op  Soils,  their  Definition  and 
Classification. 


Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For- 
mation or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER  IV.—  Physical  Characters  of  the   Soil. 

Weight  Of  Soils.  Slate  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Va- 
por of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re- 
moving of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.    Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 


The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relations  to  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nitrogenous  Or- 
ganic Matters.  Humus.  The  Ammonia  of  the  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or- 
ganic Matters  of  the  Soil.  Available  Nitrogen.  Decay 
of  Organic  Mattel's.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De- 
rived from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  as  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  by  which  the  Solubility 
Of  the  Elements  of  the  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent  Effects 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  aud  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.    Review  and  Conclusion. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

ORANGE      JTUI>I>      &      CO^irVAJNTY,      34S      Broadway,     New     York. 
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PTJBITY  AID  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC    SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceous 


or 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids- 
Disinfectant,  Insect   Destroyer,  Pre- 
Tentirc  of  Fungus,  etc. 


Carbolic  Acid  has  been  known  by  chemists  for  many  years, 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  it  lias  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  them  and  its  peculiar  qualities  in  the  departments 
of  hygiene  and  medicine  recognized.  Enlightened  physi- 
cians everywhere  to-day  employ  it  as  the  best  disinfectant 
known  ;  as  an  azi*motic,  that  is,  fatal  to  all  low  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  ;  and  an  antiseptic,  that  is,  opposed  to 
decay  or  putrefaction.  While  the  purer  forms  of  Carbolic 
Acid  are  preferably  employed  for  the  toilet,  the  Laundry, 
and  the  medicinal  wants  of  man,  the  Impure  Carbolic  Acid, 
containing  a  mixture  of  Cresylic  Acid,  has  been  found  more 
effectual  in  destroying  insect  life,  and  better  tor  use  on  ani- 
mals, since  it  is  of  a  more  astringent  nature. 

Frequent  mention  lias  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Carbolic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  gome  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations  with  the  fol- 
lowing results. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  In  its  ordi- 
nary form  it  could  notbe  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not 
available  for  common  use.  About  three  years  since,  Messrs. 
JAMES  DtJCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  ex- 
tensive manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  Idea  of 
combining  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  produciug  soaps 
iu  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc- 
cessful, they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  aud  the  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  we  believe  It  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox,  Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre- 
vented. They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

2d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  In  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

3il.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  "We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  aud  trust  that  exper- 
imenters will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4iH.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  wc  believe,  un equaled.  We  know  also  that 
if  his  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From     numerous     RECOMMENDATIONS     of 

Cresylic  Compounds,  tHe  following  are 

selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

FrvE  Points  Hottse  of  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 
New  York,  Nov.  15,  1SG7. 

Messrs.  Bpottan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 


by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  Wc  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermiu.  Wc  used  freely,  in  cleansing,  the  CARBOLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  Arm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  Wo 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop- 
ing then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house- 
keepers in  cities.  S.  B.  HALLIDAY,  Supt. 

Corpus  CiiRisTr,  Texas,  March  15, 18GS. 

Messrs.  J-vmes  Buchax  &  Co.— Gentlemen:  Tour  Sheep 
Dip  Is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  heaa  with 
nine  months'  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three  weeks 
since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  Is  far  superior  to 
tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble 
and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  It  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  It  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFEL1. 

Windsor  Looks.  Conn.,  Nov.  23,  1SC9. 
Messrs.  James  Bcchan  &  Co.—  Gents— I  have  used  your 
SHEEP  DIP  for  two  years,  and  think  it  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion that  I  know  of  for  destroying  Ticks  and  Lice  on  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  is  far  preferable  to  Tobacco,  and  should  think 
it  would  be  a  sure  cure  for  scab.        BUKDETT  LOOM1S. 

Office  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company, 
November  12,  1S63. 
I  take  great  pleasure  In  recommending  the  Carbolic 
Disinfecting  Soaps,  manufactured  by  Jas.  Buchau  &  Co., 
for  the  cure  of  ail  external  diseases  to  which  horses  are  sub- 
ject. 1  tried  the  Ointment  on  a  horse  with  a  severe  fistula  on 
his  shoulder  as  a  first  test,  and  with  entire  success.  And  X 
cannot  speak  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  of  its  healing  qual- 
ities, iu  all  cases  of  galls,  scratches,  bruises,  swellings,  etc. 
I  am  using  the  soap  in  all  of  our  stables. 

No  person  owning  a  horse  should  be  without  these  soaps ; 
for,  in  my  long  experience  with  horses,  I  have  never  found 
any  thing  to  compare  with  them.     HENRY  PALMER, 

"  Supt.  Horses  Brooklyn  City  B.  R.  Co." 

New  Yobk,  Dcc.l,  1S69. 
Messrs.  Bowman  &  Blewett.— t?£nfte»»e»—  Having  used 
your  Carbolic  Laundry  Soap  in  our  Laundry  for  the  past 
two  months,  and  finding  its  cleansing  properties  so  far  su- 
perior to  any  soap  we  have  ever  used,  we  take  the  very 
greatest  pleasure  iu  recommending  It  to  every  laundry  and 
family  In  the  country.  Our  goods  are  whiter  by  far,  more 
easily  aud  thoroughly  cleansed  from  every  stain,  grease 
spots,  etc.,  and  this  too  with  50  per  cent  less  soap,  and  our 
premises  are  kept  sweet  and  clean  by  its  use. 

Yours  respectfully,  ANDRUS  BROTHERS. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisiia.  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

"The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi- 
nary Purposes." 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex- 
tended introduction  of  what  wc  believe  to  be  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pro- 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Sliecp  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters fil.25 

10  "  "        2.25 

50  "  Kegs  10.U0 

200  "  Dots 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  S 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re- 
pelling insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

Iu  1  tt.  Canisters,  @50  cts.;  in  3  lb. Canisters,  @  §1.00;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.    See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  1  E>  Canisters,  @ 
00  cts.;  in  3  lb  Canisters,  $1 ;  iu  5  lb  Canisters,  §1.25. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.~In  tablets  for  con- 
venient use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pifis,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  fr»m  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets, 
?3.&9;  in  boxes  of  1  lb  bars,  10  each,  §4.00. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  for  the  Laundry,  etc.;  GO  lb 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  lb.  24  lb  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con- 
taining 6  lbs.  each,  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  lb. 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  £2 
and  S4  per  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  each. 

Carbolic  BatU  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  In  boxes  of  3 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WAKING,  Jr., 

Engineer  or  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

LiND  to  eb  Drained;  IIow  Drains  Act;  How  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pat?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiulno  Salt  Mabsiies  ;  Housb  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  anthor)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorongh  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  TV'est.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  tlollai-3 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com- 
plete system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Cliicar/o  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -        -        -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 
The  Earth  Ststem  (Details). 
The  Manure  Question. 
Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 
The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  Details  op  Earth  Sewage. 
The  PuiLOSorrrr  op  The  Earth  System. 
With  Seventeen  Sllustratlons. 
Paper  Covers,   Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WAKING,  Jr.., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  iu 
New  York. 

CAHEFTILLY      REVISED*. 

CONTEXTS. 

The  Plant;  The  Soil;  Manvres;  Mechanical  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  nil  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  251  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pily  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before." 

SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $1.00. 
Address 

ORANGE  JUDO   A   CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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CONTEXTS ! 


THE    PRACTICAL 

POULTRY    KEEPER. 

A    Complete    and    Standard     Guide     to    the 

ItTAlN'A.O-EIVIEIVT      OF     POULTRY, 

FOR     DOMESTIC     USE,    THE     MARKETS,    OR     EXHIBITION. 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLTJSTKATEU, 

Br    L.    WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS : 


SECTION  I. 

The   Genthial   Management    or   Do- 
mestic Poultry  witii  a  View 
to  Phofit. 

Chapter  I. — Houses  and  Ihms ;  and  the 
appliances  necessary  to  keeping 
Poultry  with  success. 

CnAPTER  n.— On  the  System  of  Opera- 
tions and  the  Selection  of  Stock. 

Chapter  in.— The  Feeding  and  General 
Management  of  adult  Fowls. 

Chatter  IV.— Incubation. 

Chapter  V.— The  Bearing  and  Fatten 
ing  of  Chickens. 

Chapter  XI.—  Diseases  of  Poultry. 
SECTION  II. 

The    Breeding    and   Exhibition   op 
Prize  Poultry. 

Chapter  VII. — Yards  and  Accommoda- 
tion adapted  for  Breeding  Prize 
Poultry. 

Chapter  VIII.— On  the  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples of  Breeding,  and  the  effects 
of  crossing. 

CnAPTER  IX.— On  the  Practical  Selec- 
tion and  care  of  Breeding  Stock,  and 
the  Rearing  of  Chickens  for  Exhibi- 
tion. 

CnATTER  X.— On  "  Condition."  and  the 
Preparation  of  Fowls  for  Exhibi  tion ; 
and  various  other  matters  connected 
with  Shows. 

SECTION  in. 

Different  Breeds  of  Fowls  ;    TirEnj 
Characteristic    Points,  with  a  Com- 
parison of    their  Merits  and  Prin- 
cipal Defects. 

Chapter  XI.— Cochin  Chinas  or  Shang- 
hai. 


Chapter  XTT.— Brahma  Pootras, 

Chapter  XIII.— Malays. 

Chapter  XIY.— Game. 

Chatter  XV.— Dorkings. 

CnAPTzu  XVI.— Spanish. 

Chapter  XVII.— Hambnr^ha. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Polands. 

Cilm'ter  XIX.—  French  Breeds. 

Chapter  XX. — Bantams. 

Chapter  XXI. — The  "Various"  Class. 

SECTION  IV. 

Turkeys,  Ornamental,  Poultry,  and 
Water  Fowl. 

CnAPTER  XXII. — Turkeys,  Guinea-fowl, 
Pea-fowl. 

Chapter  XXIII.— Pheasants. 

Chapter  XXXV.— Water  Fowl. 

SECTION  V. 

The    Hatching    and    Rearing    op 
Chickens  Artificially. 

CnAPTER  XXV. — The  Incubator  and  its 
Management. 

Chapter  XXVI.  —  Hearing  Chickens 
Artificially, 

SECTION  VI. 

The   Breeding    and  Management  o 
Poultry  upon  a  Large  Scale. 

Chapter  XXVII.  -Separate  Establish- 
ments for  Rearing  Poultry.  Poultry 
on  the  Farm.    Conclusion., 


oir^tvc^-e    judd    &    company, 


Price,  Post-paid,   92.00. 

£5-145       Bro^^way,      Ne^v      York. 


TEGETMEIEE'S     POULTRY     BOOK. 

THE     BREEDING     AND     MANAGEMENT    OF     POULTRY,    THEIR     QUALITIES     AND    CHARACTERISTICS. 

To    which    is    added    "  Thu    Standard    of    Excellence    in    Exiiibition    Birds." — Authorized   Ly    the    Poultry    Club. 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.  Z.  S. 

EneHsli  Edition,  Svo.  With  colored Illustrations by  Haiuuson  Weih,  and  numerous  engravings  on  jrood.  Price,  Post-paid,  i?9,00. 

S4UKDERS'   DOMESTIC   POOTJTKF, 

A  PRACTICAL  TUEATISE  OK  THE 

PREFERABLE    BREEDS    OF    FARM-YARD    POULTRY,  THEIR     TIISTOHY   Jj 
AND    LEADING    CHARACTERISTICS. 

■With  complete  instructions  for  breeding  and  fattening,  and  preparing  for  exhibition  at  Poultry 
Shows,  etc.,  derived  from  the  author's  experience  and  observation. 

By    SIMON    M.     SAUNDERS, 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  in  cents  ;  cloth,  18  cents. 

ORANGE    JUDD   &   CO.,  245    Broadway,  New  York. 
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"RTTT.T.  ABD'S 

IMPROVED    HAY  TEDDER. 

Important  Improvements!    See  Pamphlet! 

Spreads  from  behind  the  wheels  and  does  not  run  over  the 
grass  after  it  is  spread.  Wheels  4  feet  high.  Li  slit  draft  for 
one  horse.  Its  use  enables  the  Farmer  to  cut,  cure,  and  store 
away  hay  in  one  day,  and  adds  20  per  cent  to  value  of  crop. 
A  large  fanner  says:  "Its  use  in  a.  single  season  will  more  than 
pay  its  cost.  The  enterprising  Farmer  will  not,  cannot  do 
without  it;  the  longer  he  puts  off  buying,  the  poorer  he  will 
be."  Itis  the  most  popular  Harvesting  Machine  ever  offered. 

Union  Mower  and  Reaper 

Is  the  height  of  perfection.  Light,  easy  draft,  simple  in 
construction,  neat  aud  accurate  in  workmanship,  conven- 
ient to  operate,  perfectly  adapted  to  cut  on  salt  marsh,  un- 
even hill-side  or  lawn.  Those  who  have  used  it  pronounce 
it  the  Most  Durable  Machine   Made. 

Eagle  Sulky  May  Rake. 

Light,  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  any  or  all  of  the  above.  Liberal 
Inducements  offered  to  enterprising  men.  Illustrated  pam- 
phlets and  terms  to  Agents  mailed  upon  application. 

DUAXE  H.  NASH,  Gen.  Agt., 
,    %9  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

H.  KILLAM  &  CO., 

Chestnut   St.,    Wew    Havem,    Conn. 


"We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons. 
"Which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  tlnish  and  dura- 
bility to  any  built  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  "WOODRUFF,  62S  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 


NEW    "^  ©  S£  !£    STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

PATENTEES  Ai'D  MA2TUFACTUEEES  OP 

Railway  Chain  and  Lever 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot  Threshers, 

Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Saw-Mills,  Horse  Rakes, 

Horse  Fitchlorks,  Shingle  Machines,  &.C.,  &c. 

ALBA  N~Y  ,    JV.    Y. 


Buckeye  Thresher  and  Gleaner 

FOE  4r  or  G  JHOESES.    THE  BEST,  most  COMPACT 
and  Cheapest.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BLYMTEK,  DAT  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 
Victor  Cane  Mills,  Cook's  Evaporator,  Victor  Grain  Drill. 


BUY    THE     BEST 


^K&SELFRAKINCR 


STYLES,  SIZES,  and   PRICES,  to  Suit  All 
Classes  of  Farmers. 

Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


HE  CLIPPER  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS. 


The  great  field  trials  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  at  Xcnia,  Ohio, 
in  the  summer  of  18G9,  where  the  Clipper  met  some  forty 
competitors,  including  all  the  leading  machines  built,  and 
was  awarded  the  First  Premiums  and  Gold  Medal— prove 
that  the  proprietors  have  been  able  to  sustain,  in  the  f eld, 
their  claims  of  superiority  for  the  Clipper  Jfachi?ie*Qver 
all  others. 

Its  EXTRAORDINARY  LIGHTNESS  of  draft  takes  one- 
third  of  the  labor  off  the  team.  The  adjustability  of  the 
finger-bar  to  cut  high  or  low,  without  stopping  the  team,  is 
worth  $25  on  any  machine.  It  is  the  only  Mower  that  has 
the  true  center  draft,  in  accordance  with  correct  mechan- 
ical principles.  In  short,  it  is  the  lightest,  the  most  dura- 
ble, the  least  complicated,  the  most  perfectly  constructed, 
the  most  symmetrical  In  design  of  auv  implement  of  its  class. 
Farmers,  the  Clipper  is  the  Horses'  Friend,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
Investigate,  see  or  write  to  some  one  who  has  used  the  Clip- 
per. See  the  machine  yourself  before  you  buv  any  other. 
THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO, 

P.  O.  Box  6173.  *w*  154  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


rjMIE     JOHNSTON 

Self-raking  Meaper 

is  the  MOST  POPULAR  MACHINE  of  the  kind  now  before 
the  public ;  it  has  more  practical  points  that  universally 
adapt  it  to  the  work  of  reaping  grain  than  all  others  put 
together.    It  cuts 

ANY  GRAIN  THAT  GROWS, 

whether  high  or  low,  thin  or  thick,  lodged  or  standing,  in 
the  MOST  SATISFACTORY  MANNER;  it  is  easily  han- 
dled by  an  ordinary  pair  of  horses,  to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  It  swaths,  or  lavs  the  grain  in 
gavels  ont  of  the  way  of  returning  team  ;  is  "worked  by  al- 
most any  boy  or  ordinary  field  band,  or  automatically,  as 
you  prefer.  For  further  particulars  send  for  Descriptive 
Pamphlets  to  the  manufacturers, 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N;  Y. 

Holbrook's  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip.  Turnips, 
Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum,  Broom-Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  It 
is  very  simple,  compact,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows 
the  seed  as  it  drops  to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure,  ridges 
the  earth  over  the  seed,  and  marks  the  rows  straight  anjr 
width  desired.  All  springs,  slides,  reeds,  and  brushes  dis- 
pensed with.    Price  $12.00. 

A  Hand  Cultivator. 

An  improved  implement  to  weed  between  the  rows  and 
mellow  the  soil.  It  expands  from  S  to  14  inches  in  width,  is 
simple  and  efficient.  Price  $6.00.  Manufactured  and  sold 
by  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 

C3T"  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  P.  O.  money  order  or 
otherwise. 


E       FRANK     COE'S    AMMONIATED    BONE 
®    SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $56  per  ton. 
FISH    GUANO. 

Warranted  pure.  $35  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  COE. 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 


^HEEP    SHEAKS,    with    THUMB-PIECE, 

£5  MANUFACTUEED  BY 

HENRY    SEYMOUR     &     CO., 

53  BEEKMANST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Two  first  Premiums  awarded  at  American  Institute  Fair, 

October,  1867  and  1869. 


'  Valuable  akt>  "Well-made  Implements." 

HOEACE  GREELEY,  Pres't. 


"The  Sheep  Shears  work  splendidly,  and  I  would  not  ask 
for  any  better,  so  says  Mr.  Jepson,  who  shears  our  sheep  and. 
he  has  sheared  thousands."  Resp'y  yours, 

(Signed)  L.   A.  CHASE, 

Amebicax  Agriculturist. 


Twelve  First  Premiums  at  twelve  different  State  Fairs, 
Oct.  and  Nov.,  1S6S.    Highest  recommendations  from  Hon. 
H.  S.   Randall,  Pres't  "Wool   Growers*  Association    and 
Author  of  the  Practical  Shepherd. 
C^~Every  pair  warranted.    Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
S3.35,  $3.50,  S3.50,  $3.75. 

4>£in.,  5 in.,  5M  in-,  Gin- 

Length  of  Blade— Thumb-piece. 
SHEEP  TOE  SHEARS,  S2  per  pair. 

Send  Post-office  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  Draft,  if 
possible. 

HOLBROOK'S    PREMIUM 
HORSE  HOE, 

FOR   THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

Corn,  Potatoes,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Root  Crops.  Is 
extensively  used.    Price  $12.00. 

It  cannot  be  clogged  or  choked  with  weeds,  witch  grass, 
stubble,  sods,  or  manure,  running  free  and  clear  in  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  is  the  most  valuable  implement  ever  invented 
lor  destroying  witch  grass. 

The  rear  plows  can  be  expanded  from  15  to  36  inches  in 
width:  they  are  also  .reversible,  so  that  the  soil  maybe 
turned  towards  or  from  the  row  at  pleasure,  the  wheel 
gauging  the  depth  from  3  to  7  inches. 

A  pair  of  extra  large  rear  plows,  made  for  hilling  up, 
$1.50.  An  extra  large  middle  plow  to  furrow,  and  use 
among  potatoes,  $1.50. 

It  is  a  complete  pulverizer  of  the  soil,  and  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  crossing  plow,  or  to  the  harrow,  in  mellowing 
the  surface  of  plowed  land  preparatory  to  putting  in  the 
crop,  and  for  covering  manure  near  the  surface  without 
disturbing  the  inverted  sod  or  other  vegetation  previously 
buried  bv  the  plow. 

Z£T  A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  do  without  one. 

Manufactured  aud  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRUIT  BASKETS. 


Quart.  Pint.  %  Plnt. 

Get  the  very  Best.  In  nothing  does  this  injunction 
better  apply  than  in  the  selection  of  a  basket  for  marketing 
small  fruits.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  article  vet 
offered  for  this  purpose  comes  so  near  perfection  as  THE 
BEECHER  VENEEK  FRUIT  BASKET.  These 
baskets  are  not  only  cheap,  but  combine  greater  strength, 
beauty,  durability,  and  capability  for  ventilation  than  any 
other  known  style,  hence  for  use  and  convenience  are  by 
far  the  most  economical  made.  Full  measure  guaranteed, — 
no  '"short  quarts"  when  the  Beecher  Basket  is  used.  We 
have  the  voluntary  testimony  of  many  of  the  largest  grow- 
ers and  commission  fruit-dealers  sustaining  our  claims  for 
these  baskets.  In  short,  they  are  the  basket, — try  them  and 
prove  the  correctness  of  above  statements.  Light,  neat, 
and  strong,  crates  of  various  sizes  to  accompany  baskets, 
on  hand,  and  made  to  order. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn. 

Improved  Foot   Lathes, 

"With  Slide.  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  lor 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconla,  N.  H. 

Motive   Power    for    Nothing. 

Our  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storm-defying  Wind-mill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Country  Resi- 
dences, Hotels,  Farms.  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.    For  circulars  address 

"CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO," 
5  College  Place,  corner  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Hoibrook's  Swivel  Plows 

Leave  no  "dead  furrows"  "nor  ridges,"  tnrn  furrow- 
slices  flat  on  level  land,  lay  the  fields  down  level  and  smooth 
for  the  Mo  wins:  Machine,  Hay  Tedder,  etc.,  work  equally 
well  on  side-hill,  save  considerable  time,  pulverize  thor- 
oughly, will  not  clog,  and  equalize  the  work  of  team.  AQ 
sizes,  from  a  Garden  Plow  one  horse,  to  a  Plow  for  four 
cattle.    Manufactured  nnd  Sold  bv 

F.F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,    Boston,  Mass, 
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Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JULIEN     CHURN 


AND  BUTTER  WORKER. 

This  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Handsomest, 
the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

MOST  DURABLE  CHURN  MADE! 

A  perfect  Butter  Maker.   A  perfect  Butter  Worker  &  Salter. 
Quickly  cleaned,  easilv  operated  ;  a  child  can  work  it. 
LIST  OF  SIZES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and  churns  5.  No.  8  holds  10  gallons 
and  churns  7.    No.  4  holds  13  gallons  and  churns  10. 

DAIUY  CHIUiNS.— No.  5  Dairy  holds  16  gallons,  churns  13 
gallons.  No.  G  Dairy  holds  28  gallons,  churns  20  gallons. 
No.  7  Dairy  holds  38  gallons,  churns  30  gallons.  The  Dairy 
Churns  have  a  Balance  Wheel  and  Gear.  Improved  Dog 
Powers  for  Sale.  JULIEN"  CHURN  CO., 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Gen.  Agt.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

"Wholesale  Agents  —  Grilling  &  Co.,  New  York.  Mars- 
ton  &  Peck  Bros.,  Chicago.  Samuel  Cupples,  St.  Louis.  G. 
E.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland.  Baker  &,  Hamilton,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.    W.  W.  Knox,  Pittsburgh. 

ZW  Send  Stamp  for  Butter  Maker's  Manual. 

Universal  Family  Scales  arc  to  toe- 
come  Household.  Words. 

Family 


12   lb.      _ 


25  lb. 


$5. 


50  lb.  ~^^^==^  $7. 

Look  at  this  for  your  own  benefit. 

"  The  Universal  Family  Scale  is  worthy  the  special 
attention  of  all  housekeepers.  It  is  a  new  and  desirable 
article  for  use  in  families ;  is  the  most  complete  tiling  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw,  and  should  be  in  every  house  in  the  na- 
tion. It  lias  a  face  like  a  clock,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  use  it."— New  York  Independent, 

Canvassers  and  Local  agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal 
terms  will  be  given  and  territory  guaranteed  by  certificates. 
Sample  Scale  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  stamp  for  pam- 
phlet and  terms  to  GEO.  W.  LEONARD,  Geu'l  Agt., 

P.  O.  Box  2,833.  32  Cortland t  St  ,  New  York. 


Buy  tho  NOVELTY  WRINGER,  or  at  least  take 
it  oh,  trial  with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  Best.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

N.  C.  PHELPS  &  CO., 
Gen.  Ag'ts  17  Cortlanilt  St.,  New  York. 

"INVALIDS'  TRAVEL- 

ING  CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $10,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  Jive  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about.  Invalids*  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circa,; 
lar. 

■   '           STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 
[Mg                       No.  90  William  Street, 
^-"^ New  York. 

PATENT  IRON  RAILING.— New  mode  of  con- 
struction. New  Designs.  New  style  of  Gate,  &c,  all 
Patented.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  S.  MACFEHKAN, 
1,307  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key  Cheok  Outfit.    Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  MF'C  CO.,  66  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

WATER-pR00F  BUILDING   PAPER  (no  tar) 
»»      for  Inside  and  out.    C.  J.  FAT,  Camden,  N.  J. 


WHO  STOLE  MY  HBRELLA 

will  never  he  asked  by  those  who  use 

The  Patent  Umbrella  Lock  Stand. 

The  picture  an- 
nexed will  explain 
the  construction 
better  than  words. 
Each  umbrella  in 
the  stand  is  SE- 
CURED by  lock 
and   key,    and  no 

TWO  KEYS  ARE 
ALIKE. 

When  the  lock  is 
open, the  key  is  in- 
side ready  for  use; 
and  when  the  urn- 
brellais  placed  and 
the  lock  closed,  the 
key  is  thrown  out 
to  the  depositor, 
who  must  replace 
it  in  order  to  get 
his  umbrella. 

This  invention 
combines  with  a 
tasteful  Umbrella 
Stand,  perfect  se- 
curity against  the 
loss  of  an  umbrella. 
It  is  suited  to  Pri- 
vate Dwellings, 

Boarding- 
Houses,   Schools, 
Offices.     Count- 
ing -E003IS, 

Stores,  Hotels, 
Churches,  Thea- 
tres,Concert  and 
Lecture  Rooms, 
Public  Build- 
ings, etc. 

Umbrellas  need 
no  longer  be  ex- 

Eosed  to  theft,  nor 
e  hidden  away 
wet,nor  kept  in  the 
hand  to  soil  or  ruin 
a  carpet. 

The  stand  is  made 
in  every  desirable 
size  and  style,  and 
is  kept  on  sale  by 
all  the  enterprising 
Hardware  and  House-Furnishing  Establishments  in  the 
country.  Jobbers,  generally,  are  supplied  with  it.  Circu- 
lars live  on  application  to  the  manufacturers  or  their  agents. 

THE  HEATH  &  SMITH  MANUFACTURING"CO. 
Principal  Offices: 

44  Murray  St.,  New  York.     )     Factories: 
51  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.     £  Portland,  Conn. 

"  Charles  E.  Adams,  20  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Agents : 


J  Keen  &  Haggerty,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Iii   Flavor   is  Rirh,  Full,    and  Aromatic. 
Always  Delicious!    Always  Uniform  ! 

Unrivaled  in  Quality.      Reasonable  in  Price. 
FOR    SAIiE    EVERYWHERE. 
THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO,, 
389  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  frke. 
Address  HINKL!-:y  knitting  machine  CO.,  Bath. Me.. 
or  1.6  Broadway,  New-York. 

GREAT    CHANCE     FOR.     AGENTS  !— $75 

to  $000  per  month.    We  want  to  employ  a  good  agent 

in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.  on  commission  or  salary 

to    introduce  our     World-renowned    Patent     White 

Wire  Clothes  Line-*;    will  last  a   hundred  years.    Jf 

1  von  want,  proiltable  and    pleasant  employment,  ad- 

l  dress    HUDSON  RIVER  WIRE  CO.,  75  William  St., 

lVew  York,  or  1G  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


^M^ANTED— AGENTS  to  sell  a  thoroughly  fiood 
■V  domestic  article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No 'com- 
petition, Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very  pleasant. 
Agents  have  sold  "  doz.,  netting  =?30  profit  per  "day.  One 
Bold 350  In  a  small  town;  another  1,000  in  .1  towns  ;  another 
31  in  culling  on  33  families.  Cost  of  the  outfit,  $3.  No 
danger  of  Imposition.  Best  of  references  given.  Send  for 
Circular  to  102  Washington  street,  Boston,  Maes. 

LITTLEFIELD  &  DAME, 

ALL    ■WANTING    FARMS.— 0,000    acres,  ffood 
soil,  mild  climate,  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 

only  $'35  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  Is  grow- 
In™  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.    Thousands  are  settling.    Address 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vlneland,  N.  J. 

See  the  SAFE!  SAFE!  SAFE!   advertisement  OfYQTAW 
&;    Montgomery,  on  last  cover  page. 


Special   Notice  to   Farmers  ! 

"We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  so  many  letters  from  Farmers 
and  others  making  inquiries  as  to  quality,  price,  whether 
we  can  send  a  single  pair,  &c,  that  we  find  it  an  utter  im- 
possibility to  answer  them.  "We  take  this  method  of  reach- 
ing all.  Having  now  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
send  single  pairs,  we  expect  to  have  a  pair  of  "Champions" 
on  the  feet  of  every  reader  of  the  "  AGEicui/rrEisT." 


(Patented  May  29th,  18C(i.) 

The  "  Champions  "  are  made  in  the  most  dukable  man- 
nee  and  of  the  very  best  matebial,  and  every  pair 

"WARRANTED. 

Every  pair  contains  a  heavy  Sole-Leatheti  Counter. 
"We  use  nothing  but  the  vert  best  Hemlock  and  Oak  Tan- 
ned Kip.  Our  N.  K.  Calf  is  a  flesh  split,  finished  on  the 
flesh  side.  The  grain  is  liner  and  will  wear  as  smooth  as 
calf-skin.  We  guarantee  its  wearing-  qualities  and  du- 
rability. 

For  a  Plow  Shoe  they  are  excellent. 

Foe  the  Harvest  field  they  are  invaluable. 

Foe  Boys' wear  they  are  superior,  as  they  will 
save  the  price  of  two  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  year  ix 
kotten  and  broken  shoe-strings. 

Their  Advantages. 

The  seams  are  at  such  points  as  can  never  hurt  the  feet 
and  the  shoe  needs  only  to  be  closed  at  the  top  by  a  simple 
Buckle  and  strap;   saving  time,  trouble  and  vexation. 

The  fore  part  overlapping  the  quarter  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  dirt,  stubble  or  rubbish  to  enter  the  shoe,  which, 
to  farmers  and  laborers,  proves  a  blessing  indeed. 

Farmers,  if  you  wish  to  procure  for  yourselves  and  bovs  a 
good,  honest,  serviceable  shoe,  one  that  will  give  you 
entire  satisfaction,  save  you  time,  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance, you  can  remit  us  bv  mail  the  prices  given  below; 
stating  your  size  or  number,  whether  Double  Sole  or  Sin- 
gle Sole,  by  what  Express  to  ship,  and  they  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  Express. 

New  York,  Mav  10, 1S70. 

"We  have  examined  carefully  "  Ballard's  "Champion 
Shoe,"  and,  without  practical  use,  should  judge  it  to  be  a 
capital  article.  The  peculiar  cut  gives  it  the.  set  and  bear- 
ings of  a  boot,  with  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  shoe  ;  and  the 
strap  brings  it  as  closelv  as  desireTi  around  the  ankle  with- 
out the  trouble  of  string's.  Those  which  we  have  seen  are  of 
good  stock  and  well  made. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

Men's  Pegged,  Double  or  Single  Sole,  full  Oak  Kip $2.75 

Boy's       ^  "  "        "  "        "    2.25 

Men's       "  "  "        "    N.K.CalfKip 2.50 

Boy's       "  "  "       "         ' 2,QQ 

The  Champions   arc  manufactured  solely  bv  the  well- 
known  House:    BAY  STATE  SHOE  &  LEATHER  CO., 
33  and  31  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 
Address  A.  BALLARD  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,000,  New  York, 

A  GENTS  WANTED  in  every  town,  county,  and 
-t*  Siate,  to  canvass  for  Henry  "Ward  Beeciier's  new 
weekly  paper,  with  which  is  Given"  Away  that  superb  and 
world-renowned  work  of  art,  "MtirtoatP*  Household  En- 
graving Of  Washington."  The  best  paper  and  the  grandest 
engraving  In  America,  Agents  report  "making  $-H)  in  half 
a  day."  "Sales  easier  than  books,  and  profits  greater.' 
This  is  something  entiroly  new,  being  an  unprecedented  com- 
bination.   Send  for  circular  and  terms  to 

J.  B.  ford  &  co..  Publishers, 

S9  Bark  Row,  New  York, 

AGENTS  LOOK!— S13  a  day  made,  setting  our 
Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.    Sample  29  cts, 
Catalogue  free.      T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass, 

"It  is  a  boon  to  womankind." — Hall's  Jour,  of  Health, 


SIXTH    EDITION— TENTH     THOUSAND    OF1 

CONJUGAL  SINS 

against  the 

LAWS  OF  L3FE  AMD  HEALTH, 

And  Their  Effects  upon  the  Father,  Mother,  and  Child. 
By  A,  K.  GAUDNEK,  A.  M.,  M.  1>. 
CnAPTER.  CONTKNTS, 

I.  Tho  Modern  Woman's  Physical  Deterioration. 
II.  Local  Disease  in  Childivn,  and  its  Causes. 

III,  At  What  Age  Should  One  Marry? 

IV.  Is  Continence  Physically  Injurious? 
V.  Personal  Pollution. 

VI.  The  Injurious  Hcsuits  of  Physical  Excess-. 
YII.  Methods  Used  to  Prevent  Concop,'ion,  and  their  Coin 

sequences. 
VIII.  Infanticide. 
IX.  Conjmral    Relations   During   the    Period    of    Men-. 

struation. 
X.  Conjugal  Relations  Between,  the  Old. 
XI.  Marriage  Between  Old  Men  and  Young  Girls. 
XII.  "What  May  be   Done  with  Health  iu  View  and   the- 

Fear  of  God  Before  Us. 
*.*  In   one  vol.,   r2mo,   paper  cover.    Price,   $1;    hound, 
$1.50.    Sola:  by  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  or  sent  by  mail 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

J.  S.  REDFIELD,  110  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 

The  Bright  Side  ;  A  PArER  for  all  Children,  now 
published  weekly  at  $1.00  a  year.  Eight  beautifully  Jllns^ 
Crated  pages.  No  continued  stories.  The  very  best  wrltere. 
Large  premiums  for  clubs.  A  success  beyond  all  example. 
30,000  circulation,  though  less  than  one  year  old.  Specimen 
free.    "WILCOX  &  AL,DEN,  Publishers,  Chicago,  111. 

INSTITUTE    OF     PRACTICAL   CIVIL    ENGI- 
nkkrino,  Surveying  AMD  DRAWING, — Courses  of  three,, 
six  and  twelve  months.    For  circular,  address 
A.  VAXDEK-NAILLEN;,  Boom  C,  Rcynpldjfl  Block,  Chicago^ 
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DOWfllG'S 

FRUITS 


FRUIT  TREES. 


A.  J.   DOWNING. 

Newly    Revised    and    Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CHARLES    DOWNING. 
Octavo,  1122  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing-  appeared 
in  1S-15.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en- 
larged by  hia  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  oui 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  hut  seldom, 
hut  whatever  hears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  presenl 
edition  contains  the  results  of  man}  years'  labor  and  ex 
pcrieuce  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge-  of  them  that  should 
benefit  other*. 

Recommendation  from  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 1S69. 
Gentlemen : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  uFruit3  and  Fruit 
Trees  op  America."  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  op 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris- 
ing as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $7.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


AMERICAN    CATTLE 


HISTORY,   BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  editor 

"  American  SfiortJiorn  Herd  Book"  author  "Rural 

Architecture"  etc.,  etc. 

notices   by  the  press. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em- 
braces all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years1  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle  ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Joimial  of  Agriculture  {St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement ;  condens- 
ing a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  Ar.  I".  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  will  he  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed- 
er of  live-stock.  Practical  Fanner  (Phila). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  npon  neat- 
stock  that  we  have  seen ;  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Faivner. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  ISO  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  snbjcct  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra- 
tions, analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  hook-making. 

Keic  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Fanner. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People,  ( Concord,  iY.  H.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  aa  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface, '' is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture."  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  arc  some  ten  millions  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

N.  T.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


A  GOOD  BOOK  FOR  ALL 
STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

EDITED  BT 

G.     C.     CALDWELL, 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cornell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricnlrnral  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor ;  hut  his  hook  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
but  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPER  I.— The  Reagents. 

List  of  the  reagents  needed,  with  directions  for  prepar- 
ing them,  when  not  more  readily  obtained  otherwise, 
and  for  testing  their  purity. 

CHAPTER  II. — Analytical  Manipulation. 

Determination  of  specific  gravity,  solntion,  evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration  (including  Bunsen's  new  meth- 
od), weighing  of  residues  and  precipitates,  measur- 
ing and  dividing  solutions,  and  calculation  of  results. 

CHAPTER  III.— Reactions  and  Methods  of  Quanti- 
tative Estimation. 

Potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  harinra,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic ;  silicic,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
phosphoric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  hydrocyanic,  hydro- 
ferrocyanic,  hydrosulphnric,  hydriodic,  hydrofluoric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  lactic,  nric,  hip- 
puric,  and  tannic  acids  ;  cellulose,  starch,  gura,  the 
sugars,  albuminoids,  urea,  fat,  and  alcohol. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Special  Methods  of  Analysis. 

Course  of  Qualitative  analysis,  estimation  of  water,  of 
organic  matter,  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  iu  organic 
compounds,  special  methods  of  separation  of  bases 
and  acids,  schemes  of  analysis. 

CHAPTER  Y.— Analysis  of  Soils  and  Rocks. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  aual3'sis,  and  examination  of 
physical  properties  of  soils,  and  examination  of 
marl,  limestone,  and  clay. 

CHAPTER  VT.— Fertilizers. 

Farm-yard  manure,  urine,  solid  excrements,  bonc-mea], 
bone-black,  bone-ash,  phosphorite,  guano,  super- 
phosphate, gypsum,  salt,  potash  compounds,  and 
Chili  saltpetre. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Ashes. 

Ashes  of  plants,  of  animal  substances,  and  of  fuel. 

CHAPTER  VDX— Fodder  and  Food. 

Fodder  plants,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  seeds,  meal, 
flour,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  vinegar. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Wool  and  Bark. 

Examination  of  wool  and  tanners'  bark. 

CHAPTER  X.— Beverages. 

Water  and  wine. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Tables. 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  atomic  weights 
of  elements,  factors  for  calculating  analyses,  estima- 
tion of  tannin  in  bark,  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GARDENING     FOR     PROFIT 

IN    THE    MARKET  'AND    FAMILY    GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON".         Fetelt  Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  pnblished  in  this  country-    It3  author  is  well  known  a3  a  market  gardener  of  eighteen  years*  successful  experience.     In  this 
work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given,  without  reservation,  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profitable  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

It  i3  a  book  which  commends  itself,  not  only  to  those  who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  tho 

to  whom  it  presents  methods  quite  different  from  tho  old  ones  generally  practiced.    It  is  an  original  asd  purely  American  work,  and  not  made  Tip,  as  books  on  gardening  too 
often  are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Every  thing  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  Eelectiuu  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products  for  market 


Men  fitted  for  the  Business  of  Gardening. 
The  Amount  of  Capital  Required,  and 
Working  Force  per  Acre. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 


sent 

ORANGE 


CONTENTS. 

Formation  and  Management  of  TTot-lieds. 
Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 
Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 
How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 
In  the  last  chapter,  the  most  valuable  lands  are  described,  aud  the  culture  proper  to  each  is  given  iu  detail. 

POST-PAID. -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

JUDD     &     COMPANY,      34«>    Broadway,   New  Yrork. 


Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 
Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 
Manures;  Implements. 
Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 


Transplanting;  Insects. 
Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 
Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 
Vegetables,  their  Varietiesand  Cultivation, 


GARDENING    FOB,    THE    SOUTH 


Or,      HOW      TO      G-BOW      VEGETABLES      A2VI3      FRUITS. 

By    the    t,ate    WILLIAM    K    WHITE,    of    Athens,    Ga. 


WITH  ADDITIONS  BV  SIR.  J.  VAN  BUKEN,  AND  DR.  JAS.  CAMAK. 


Though  entitled  "  Hardening 
for  the  South,"  the  work  is  one 
the  utility  of  which  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  South.  It  is  an.  admira- 
ble treatise  on  gardening  iu  gen- 
eral, and  will  rank  among  the  most 
useful  horticultural  works  of  the 
present  day.  Horticultural  opera- 
tions arc  clearly  explained,  and 
more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in 
works  of  this  kind.  To  those  liv- 
ing in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially 
valuable,  as  it  gives  tbe  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  the  modes  of 
culture  which  it  ia  necessary  to 
follow. 


CONTENTS. 

Cfjap.  I.— Formation  and  Manage- 
ment of  Gardens  in  General. 

Chap.  IT.— Soils— Their  Charac- 
teristics, 


Oitap.  HT. — Tho  Improvement  of 
the  Soil. 

CriAr.  n*.— Manures. 

Chap.  V. — Manures — Their  Soure 
cs  and  Preparation. 

Chat*.  "VT. — Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chat.    YTT.  —  Hot-beds,     Cold 
Frames,  and  Pits. 

Chat.  YTTI.— Garden  Implements. 

CiiAr.  IX. — Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chap.  X.— Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chat*.  XI.— Pruning  and  Train- 
ing. 

Chap.  XTI. — Transplanting;. 

CuAr.  SHI.— Mulching,  Shading, 
and  Watering. 

Ottap.  XJV.  —  Protection    from 
Frost. 

Chap.  XV.— Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chat.  XVI.— Vegetables—  De- 
scription and  Culture. 

CnAr.  XVII.— Fruits—  Varieties 
and  Culture. 


Illustrated, 
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Revised    and    Newly    SSercotyped. 
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;  IN  PRICES    OF  J 

:TEiLS  &  COFFEES; 

TO  CONFORM  TO   THE 

PUICE    OF   GOL.D. 

GET  FRESH  GOODS  &  SAVE  MONEY. 

THE 

liliM 

|TEA COMPANY.! 

Established  18G1, 

Ave  now  receiving  the  choicest  Eatily  Pickings  New  Ceop 
Teas  from  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  China  and  Japan. 

These  Teas  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  the  taste  and  wants  of  our  customers. 
They  are  very  fresh,  and  of  the  choicest  flavor. 

We  shall  now  fill  "club  orders"  from  these  new  crops 
Teas  in  quantities  to  suit  our  customers,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  while  the  goods  are  of  the  freshest  description.  Lib- 
eral discounts  allowed  to  Clubs  of  $30  and  upwards. 

PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLOIG  (Black),  50c  ,  00c,  70c.,  80c.,  best  90c. 
BII-YKD  r  Green  and  Black);  50c,  60c,  70c.,  SOc,  best 90c. 
SOUCHONG  (Black),  sue,  90c,  best  $1. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST    (Black),  best  $1.15. 
LlIPrcitlAT,  (Greeni,  S0e„  90c,  $l,$1.10.  best  $1.25. 
YOUNG    HYSON   (Green),  60c,  70c,  SOc.  90c,  $1,  $1.10, 

besl  $1.20. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.20. 
GUNPOWDER  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFHE.  15c.,  20c,  25c,  30c,  a^c,  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Colfec,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect    satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  5  to  S  profits  by  purchasing  their 
Teas  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation)  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
wholesale  warehouses  in  this  City. 

All  Goods   Warranted  or  the  Money  Refunded. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  tiie  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

i  Great  American  Tea   Company,  I 

Nos.  3 1    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

;  Post-Office   Box,   5,643,   New  Tork  City.  ■ 

IIORSPORD'S   SELF-RAISING    BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  nrsctriT, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  teast,  It  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "raising"  the  dough  it  doe3  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  lull  directions  foi\  use.     Send  for  pam- 

Bhlet,  supplied  gratis.    Ask  your    Grocer  for  "  Horsford's 
read   Preparation."     WILSON",  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  Tork. 

UTCHISON'S    FAMILY    CI- 

DER  AND  WINE  MILL,  is  the 

best  for  Hand.      Made  with  single  or 

double  curb.    Also  presses  and  grinders 

separate.         For  Manufacturers. 

DANIELS'  POWER  MILL 
is  the  best  of  all,  crushing  the  fruit  and 
yielding  more  juice  than  anv  other.  Not 
liable  to  injury.  Cast  Cider  Press  Screios, 
fine  thread  and  very  powerful.  Copper 
Strip  Feed  Cutters,  the  best  and  cheap- 
est Self-feeding:  Cutter  for  Hay,  Straw, 
and  Corn-stalks.  JMshwitz  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  with  seat,  will  be  owned  as  soon 
as  known.  Send  tor  Illustrated  Circular. 
PEEKSRILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peekskill,  N.  T„  or  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


trade: 


MARK     z: 


Read  Votaw  &  Montgomery's  Adv't  on  last  cover  page. 


PI 

OX  and^^^^^^^SHEEP    ** 

and  Beef  Tea  for  the  Million. 

Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economy  in  housekeeping  ! 
LIEBIG'S  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster- 
dam, and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pettenkofer.  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAUS'  SONS,  Company's  Agents,  1S3  Broadway, 
New  Tork.    For  sale  everywhere. 


IV.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 

Says  :  "  No  more  direct  or  emphatic  endorsement  of  vour 
scales  can  he  given  by  the  Society  than  has  been  given  in 
the  award  of  its 

FIUST  PREMIUM 

Medal  which  you  have  received,  and  which  the  Executive 
Board  unanimously  sustained  on  appeal.  The  testimony  of 
the  Judges  being  that  your  premium  scale  was  equal  in 
design,  material,  construction,  and  accuracy,  to  those  of 

FAIRBANKS, 

although  furnished  at  such  a  moderate  price." 

FOUR  TON  HAY  SCALES,  $75. 

Send  fov  Free  Price  List  196. 

EDWARD  F.  JONES, 

Binghamton,  IV.  Y. 


Tor  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,    Railroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Evert/  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS'  SCALE. 

Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broad  way.  New  Tork. 

240  Baltimore  St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

_     „  53  Camp  St.,   New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  IIS  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  6S  Pearl-st.New  Tork.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  J^-  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  ^£3 


All  who  are  interested  in  Fruit  Cnlture,  Gardening,  Flowers,  Designs  of  Cottages,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  embel- 
lishment of  Home  Grounds,  are  invited  to  take  a  trial  trip  with  The  Horticulturist  for  3  months  or  a  year.  Subscription 
terms  reduced  for  the  Spring  of  ]S"0.  In  clubs  of  5  or  over,  only  $1.50  a  year  ;  3  copies,  $5;  2  copies,  $4.  Full  terms,  $2.50 
per  annum.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Premium  List  of  valuable  Roses  and  Lilies.  Now  is  the  time  to 
form  Clubs  for  a  good  gardening  and  horticultural  journal.    Address  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


AGHICULTUHAL  STEAM  ENGINES. 

EQUALLED  BY  NONE  IN   COMBINED   MERITS   OF   CAPACITY,  ECONOMY, 
DURABILITY,   SIMPLICITY,  AND   PERFECTION. 


ADAPTED  ESPECIALLY  TO 


Grain  Threshing,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  Cotton  Ginning, 

and  various  other  service  on  the  Farm  and  Plantation.    Hundreds  are  in  use,  accomplishing  more  and  better  work,  with 
greater  satisfaction  and  economy  than  can  be  effected  with  any  other  power. 

These  AGRICULTURAL    ENGINES  are  not  an  Experiment,  BUT   A    SUCCESS   OF   MANY  YEARS'  TRIAL  AND 
PROOF,— THE  RESULT  OF  MANY  TEARS'  PERFECTION.    Among  their  chief  merits  are 

SIMPLICITY  AND  STRENGTH  OF  CONSTRUCTION ; 

not  requiring  the  skill  of  an  experienced  Engineer  to  use,  nor  the  expense  of  a  machinist  to  repair  or  keep  in  order. 
One  of*  these  Engines  Threshed  41,000  Bushels  of  Grain  in  $3  Days. 
last  Season,  earning  $1,986. 

Descriptive  Circulars  of  these.and  also  of  our  PORTABLE  and  STATION  ART  ENGINES.will  be  furnished  on  application  to 

WOOD,  TA  BER  &  mORSG, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  IV.  Y. 


EDUCATION    for    FARMERS.— For 
information  apply  to  W.S.CLARK,  President  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Patents,  Government  Claims,  Pensions,  Bounties,  &C, 
address  J.  McC.  Perkins,  Counsellor  at  Law,  513  7th  St, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Farm,    Graj?cLen5    and    Household. 


AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AM)   MOST  NOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MANV-V, 


ASHING TON. 
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'AMONG    THE 


Wild  horses  are  very  clannish  in  llieir  ways. 
If  a  strange  horse  enters  a  herd,  he  meets  with 
a  reception  that  -is  more  demonstrative  than 
friendly.  The  artist  has  represented  a  horse 
which  lias  strayed  from  a  train,  and  fallen  in 
with  his  wild  brethren.  He  fares  as  badly  as 
would  his  owner,  should  he  fall,  defenceless, 
among  a  party  of  savages.  The  wild  horse,  or 
mustang,  is  the  incaruatiou  of  viciousness.  It 
roams  the  prairies  with  a  certain  rude  grace, 
but  submits  sullenly  to  captivity,  and  though 
tough  and  serviceable,  is  seldom  to  be  trusted. 
Pew,  who  have  not  seen  them,  can  have  an  idea 


V  A  G  E  S."— Drawn  by  Wm.  M.  Cauy.— Engt 

of  the  immense  numbers  of  wild  horses  upou 
the  plains  of  Texas.  The  writer  has  seen  them 
by  thousands,  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  In  some  places  they  were  an- 
noying in  their  approaches,  sweeping  by  the 
camp  at  full  speed,  and  making  imminent  a 
stampede  of  the  mules  and  horses.  It  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  fire  upon  the  animals  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  camp.  Upou  one  oc- 
casion the  train,  while  moving,  was  in  great 
danger  from  the  wild  herds.  Mules  are  very 
timid  animals,  and  when  once  frightened,  they 
become  uncontrollable.     The  wild  horses  were 
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so  numerous,  and  dashed  by  the  train  with  such 
a  noise,  that  the  drivers  could  not  control  their 
mules,  and  it  was  necessary  to  stop  and  secure 
them.  As  it  was,  one  team  of  six  mules  escaped, 
aud  was  only  recovered  after  a  long  chase  across 
the  prairies.  The  direction  of  the  wild  herd 
was  changed  by  a  few  shots,  and  after  some  de- 
lay the  journey  was  resumed.  The  wild  horses, 
now  so  numerous,  are  descended  from  domesti- 
cated animals,  and  are  frequently  made  captives 
by  the  Mexicaus  and  Indians,  who  catch  them 
with  the  lasso.  The  murderous  Mexican  bit 
soon  brings  him  under  the  control  of  a  master. 
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NEW  YORK,  JULY,  1870. 

July  is  the  month  which  impresses  farmers  most 
"with  the  desirableness  of  knowing  how  to  forecast 
the  weather  by  premonitory  indications.  No  doubt 
could  one  l;  discern  the  face  of  the  sky "  with 
anything  like  accuracy,  injury  to  our  grain  or  grass 
crop  would  be  prevented,  which  might  amount  to 
thousands,  yes,  millions  of  dollars.  The  duty  of  the 
Government  in  this  respect  is  clear — so  far  at  least 
as  to  make  use  of  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween the  points  of  observation  which  exist  all  over 
the  country,  to  convey  to  the  community  intelli- 
gence of  approaching  storms.  It  is  not  probable  that 
thunder-showers  which  come  urj  in  an  afternoon, 
and  clear  off  before  sundown,  will  be  so  foretold, 
that  we  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  getting  our-hay 
wet  ;  but  the  great  storms  which  do  the  real  damage 
during  haying  and  harvest,  will  be  thus  made 
known,  and  we  houethetime  may  not  be  far  distant. 


ISim*  Al>ont  Work. 

Field  Work  for  man  aud  beast  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  evening,  leaves  the  farmer  little  time 
for  anything  else,  so  long  as  the  weather  remains 
fair.  All  the  hands  that  can  begot  may  now  be  em- 
ployed,  and  it  will  pay  to  get  oiily  good  men. 

Worltiiig-Men  need  to  be  kept  to  regular  hours  of 
labor,  eating,  and  rest,  A  little  relaxation  now  and 
then  is  a  grand  thing  too.  Suppose  all  hands 
knock  off  work  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  go  to  the  brook  or 
saw-mill  pond  for  a  frolic  and  a  swim — depend 
upon  it  they  will  feel  better  and  work  better  all  the 
coming  week.  Good,  satisfactory  food  is  essen- 
tial to  having  faithful  work  done. 

Working-Animals  should  be  very  regularly  fed  and 
watered, and  never  over  driven  if  it  can  be  avoided. — 
Horses  must  be  kept  out  of  drafts,  and  not  watered 
nor  fed  grass  or  grain  until  cool.  Oxen  when  weary 
should  have  food  and  rest — be  unyoked  and  allowed 
to  lie  down  if  they  will.  Many  oxen  will  not  wil- 
lingly lie  down  in  the  yoke. 

Sheep  ought,  to  have  access  to  water,  though  they 
get  along  better  than  any  other  stock  without  it. — 
If,  however,  we  have  a  succession  of  dry,  cloudy 
nights,  when  no  dew  falls,  they  may  suffer  if  not 
watered  ;  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  drive  them 
to  water  once,  daily.     The  Fly  will  begin  to  cause 


them  trouble — see  article  on  Grub-in-the-He^id,  p 
257.  If  drouth  and  the  lack  of  upland  pasturage 
force  the  sheep  into  the  wet  grounds,  foot-rot  may 
appear,  and  any  lameness  should  be  investigated 
and  proper  remedies  employed.  Early  lambs 
should  be  weaned,  by  separating  them  from  the 
ewes,  and  putting  them  on  good,  fine  pasture,  out 
of  hearing  of  each  other's  call.  Look  to  the  ewes  in 
full  milk,  hurdle  them  and  draw  the  milk,  manipu- 
lating the  udders  if  red  and  swollen. 

Swine,  if  in  close  pens,  should  have  weeds  and 
sods,  and  all  the  waste  litter  of  the  farm  to  work 
over  into  manure.  Breeding  stock  ought  to  have 
the  range  of  a  clover  patch — or  of  more  extensive 
pasture  ground.  There  is  no  better  place  for  hogs 
than  a  well  established  apple  orchard;  and  a  sow 
with  pigs  ought  surely  to  have  good  pasturage,  be- 
sides the  very  best  feed.  Remember,  many  a  sow 
gives  more  and  richer  milk  than  a  good  eow,  and 
must  have   enough   feed  to  enable   her  to   do  it. 

Haying  ought  to  be  well  under  way.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  know  which  field  to  cut  next.  As  a  rule, 
cut.  clover  and  orchard  grass  first;  though,  if  white 
daisies  are  abundant  enough  to  make  up  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  hay,  they  ought  to  be  cut  be- 
fore they  come  into  full  blossom.  When  clover  be- 
gins to  fail,  and  timothy  gains  strength  on  a  piece 
of  meadow,  the  former  may  be  in  a  measure  neg- 
lected, aud  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the  timothy  is  in 
full  blossom.  Meadows  in  which  red-top  prevails 
seldom  carry  clover  long— at  any  rate  the  two  are 
an  unfortunate  combination.  The  piece  will  not  be. 
fit  to  cut  until  the  first  growth  of  clover  has  died, 
and  x  new  growth  appeared,  and  this  makes  about 
as  poor  hay  as  can  be.  The  second  growth  of  clover 
will  make  horses  slabber  in  midwinter,  and  the 
sticks  of  dead  clover  of  the  first  growth  are  worth 
no  more  than  birch  brush.  If  let4tlone  on  conge- 
nial spots,  red-top  will  drive  out  almost  everything 
else ;  and  the  land  will  produce  a  moderate  burden 
of  fine,  excellent  hay,  which  is  fit  to  cut  last  of  all. 

Harvesting  Grain.— Make  full  preparations  and 
be  ready  for  a  fair  day,  when  the  grain  is  pretty  near 
right.  When  oats  are  raised  to  be  consumed  upon 
the  place,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  early,  while  but 
few  heads  approach  ripeness,  as  they  usually  ripen 
very  uuevenly.  This  is  supposing  the  straw  to  be 
fed.  Otherwise  let  the  majority  of  them  approach 
ripeness,  unless  they  lodge,  in  which  case  cut  be- 
fore they  get  damaged.  Exactly  the  reverse  practice 
is  best  with  wheat.  If  it  is  to  be  sold  it  should  be 
cut  in  the  dough  state,  because  a  larger  quantity  of 
fine  flour  may  be  made  from  it  than  if  cut  later; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  on  the  farm,  better  and 
healthier  bread  may  be  made,  and  a  greater  weight 
obtained,  if  it  stands  until  it  approaches  ripeness. — 
The  same  is  true  of  rye.  Let  barley  be  as  nearly 
ripe  as  it  will  be  safe  to  have  it,  to  avoid  shrinking 
and  shelling ;  and  cut,  bind,  and  shock  the  same  day, 

Preparing  Land  for  Winter  Wheat.  —Wheat  is  one 
of  our  most  important  crops.  The  preparation  of 
the  land  is  largely  this  month's  work.  On  Summer 
Fallow. — Till  thoroughly  to  kill  weeds,  aud  make 
the  land  mellow  and  moist.  Three  plowings  is  the 
best  preparation  for  heavy  land.  Roll  and  harrow 
between  the  plowings;  plow  immediately  before 
sowing,  and  drill  in  the  seed  at  once.  After  this,  no 
rolling  and  little  harrowing  will  be  required.  On  a 
Clover  Lay. — Where  a  crop  of  clover  is  plowed  un- 
der in  June,  it  is  quite  common  uot  to  plow  the 
land  again,  but  merely  to  work  the  surface  and 
keep  down  the  weeds  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator 
and  harrow.  In  many  cases  it  is  better  to  plow  the 
land  again  a  short  time  before  sowing;  but  if  some 
rich,  well  rotted  manure  could  be  worked  into  the 
surface  with  a  Shares'  harrow,  gang-plow  or  culti- 
vator, it  might  be  better  to  let  the  clover  sod  lie 
undisturbed.  After  Barley  or  Oats. — The  sheaves 
may  be  set  up  in  straight  rows  of  shocks  five  or  sis 
rods  apart,  and  the  land  between  them  raked  clean 
with  a  steel-toothed  rake.  The  land  may  then  be 
harrowed,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  gaiued,  at  the  best 
of  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  killing  weeds.  The 
best  farmers  plow  immediately  after  the  barley  13 
off,  and  then  cultivate  and  harrow  the  land  thor- 
oughly, and  plow  again  before  sowing  the  wheat. 
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When  bailey,  oits,  or  pea?,  precede  a  crop  of  win- 
ter wheat,  the  land  is  much  drier  than  n  properly 
managed  summer  tallow,  aud  in  seasons  of  severe 
drouth,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  get  such  land  mellow 
aud  moist  enough  to  {Terminate  the  seed.  "We 
should  work  the  soil  two  or  three  inches  deep  im- 
mediately after  harvest,  and  leave  the  stubble  and- 
loose  soil  on  the  surface  to  act  as  a  mulch,  and  pre- 
vent evaporation.  "We  must  keep  working  this 
surface  soil  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  with  a  culti- 
vator, harrow,  and  roller,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  to  pulverize  the  clods.  Then  plow  aud 
drill  in  the  seed  immediately.  After  Beans  or  Com. 
The  preparation  must  be  done  while  the  crops  are 
growing,  giving  as  much  extra  tillage  as  possible. 

'  Manuring  Grass  Land. — No  doubt  hot,  reeking 
manure  in  which  ammonia  is  formed  and  escaping, 
loses  a  good  deal  of  its  value  in  being  spread  upon 
a  meadow,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds.  But 
that  which  is  not  iu  this  condition  loses  very  little, 
and  one  overhauling  and  mixing  with  muck  or 
earth  will  effectually  prevent  loss.  Fine  compost 
of  this  kind,  with  a  little  boue-dnst  aud  ashes,  is  the 
very  best  dressing  mowing  lauds  can  have,  and  it 
should  be  applied  freely  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut. 
A  half-rainy  day  is  just  the  time ;  then,  especially  if 
it  rains  hard  after  it  is  spread,  the  grass  gets  the 
most  benefit,  and  the  quick  start  it  will  make,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  will  cover  the  manure 
out  of  sight  will  please  every  one. 

Hoeing  and  Weed  Killing. — Some  "hoed  crops" 
will  be  growing  out  of  hand,  and  must  be  "  laid  by." 
Our  rule  is  to  keep  at  work  stirring  the  soil  and 
killing  weeds  as  long  as  it  can  be  done  without 
more  damage  than  profit.  When  that  occurs  it  is 
hard  to  tell  iu  every  case.  When  the  whiffletrec 
sweeps  down  the  corn,  and  when  the  potato  tops 
no  longer  stand  erect,  it  is  high  time  to  stop.  After 
this  the  hand  hoe  may  bu  used  somewhat;  but  it  is 
still  more  important  to  go  through  the  crops 
named  aud  puil  the  weeds  by  hand. 

Book — Mangels  aud  Sugar  Beets,  Carrots  and 
parsnips,  should  be  tilled  by  horse  hoeing,  aud 
thinned  by  hoe  and  hand,  if  not  already  done.  Run 
a  one-horse  subsoil  plow  through  between  the  rows, 
as  deep  as  the  horse  will  draw  it  steadily  ;  the  effect 
is  excellent,  especially  in  dry  weather.  Common 
Turnips  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month.  Swedes, 
up  to  the  middle.  Sow  evenly,  using  very  little  seed. 

Buckwheat  Is  one  of  our  most  profitable  crops,  at 
the  North  at  least.  It  grows  quickly,  may  be  a 
sccoud  crop  after  wheat,  rye,  or  early  potatoes,  and 
requires  but  little  manure,  while  it  smothers  out 
many  weeds  hard  to  kill  otherwise.  Sow  3  to  5 
pecks  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  poorness  of  the 
land ;  150  pounds  of  guauo  will  make  a  crop  on  al- 
most a  blowing  sand. 

Soiling  and  Forar/e  Crops  may  be  put  in  any  time 
this  month.  Indian  Corn  is  probably  better  than 
any  other  except  for  haying  or  late  pasturage.  Sor- 
ghum makes  excellent  green  fodder;  sow  each  iu 
drills  2  feet  apart.  Ilungariau  grass,  and  other 
kinds  of  millet  will  make  a  crop  of  hay  if  sowed  ear- 
ly in  the  month.  Later  sown  winter  grain  is  best, 
but  it  must  be  kept  fed  off  or  cut  to  prevent  its  go- 
ing up  to  head. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Our  notes  for  July  arc  written  early  in  June. 
Usually  at  this  season  there  have  been  abundant 
showers  to  promote  a  vigorous  vegetation.  This 
year  a  large  extent  of  country  is  suffering  from 
drouth ;  vegetation  is  checked  and  ripening  prema- 
ture.    We  can  only  stir  the  soil  and  hope  for  rain. 


Orchard  and  >'ur»ei-y. 

Thinning  has  already  been  advised,  aid  we  refer 
to  it  again,  as  few  have  courage  to  thin  sufficiently 
at  the  first  going  over.  Fruit  Is  likely  to  be  very 
abundant,  and  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  to  obtain 
large  and  fine  specimens.  When  fruit  is  plenty,  a 
poor  lot  is  hard  to  dispose  of  at  any  price. 

Peaches.^- Iii  most  orchards  there  will  be  speci- 
mens that  ripen  prematurely.     These,  when  In  suf 


ficient  numbers  to  send  to  market,  bring  a  good 
price.  Baskets  should  be  procured  and  marked, 
and  pickers  engaged.  Directions  for  making  crates 
are  given  on  page  2C3.  The  fruit  should  be  assort- 
ed into  three  grades.  It  will  not  pay  to  send  poor 
fruit  to  market  unless  there  is  a  very  short  crop. 

Grafts: — If  they  have  grown  vigorously,  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  broken  by  winds.  Pinch  the 
more  rampant  shoots. 

Pinching  and  Pruning  should  continue  ;  the  first 
to  regulate  growth;  and  pruning  is  done  in  antici- 
pation by  removing  shoots,  that  have  started  where 
they  arc  not  needed,  while  yet  young. 

Budding  usually  commences  this  mouth,  but  the 
condition  of  the  stock  is  much  influenced  by  the 
season.  Whenever  well-formed  buds  are  to  be  had 
and  the  bark  of  the  stock  will  lift,  it  may  be  done. 

Bisects. — We  have  in  previous  months  noted  the 
principal  ones.  The  late  broods  of  caterpillars 
will  need  watching.  Borers  have  generally  laid 
their  eggs.  Should  the  grubs  have  penetrated  the 
tree,  dig  them  out  as  soon  as  discovered. 

Black  Knot. — Cut  it  out  at  the  first  appearance 
and  burn.  No  doubt  insects  do  find  a  lodgment  in 
it,  as  they  will  in  any  soft  part  of  the  tree,  but  they 
are  not  ttie  cause.  It  is  a  fungus  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  mature  and  multiply. 

Slugs,  which  so  disfigure  cherry  and  pear-trees, 
may  be  killed  by  dusting  powdered  lime  from  a  bag. 

Seeds. — Collect  cherry-stones  and  mix  with  sand 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Grape-Vines. — Keep  young  growth  well  tied  up, 
and  rub  out  any  superfluous  shoot  that  may  start. 
If  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  use  sulphur  free- 
ly. Bellows  for  applying  it  may  be  had  at  the  im- 
plement stores.  Young  vines  should  not  be  al 
lowed  to  overbear;  a  bunch  to  the  shoot  is  all  that 
a  vine  should  bear  at  its  first  fruiting.  Beetles  and 
caterpillars  will  need  hand-picking.  Layers  may  be 
made  of  the  present  season's  growth,  by  bending  a 
shoot  down  aud  burying  a  portion  of  its  length.— 
The  extreme  end  of  the  layered  shoot  should  be 
tied  to  a  stake  in  an  erect  position. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — If  the  useless  shoots 
are  removed  as  they  start,  but  little  pruning  will  be 
required  in  autumn. 

Strawberries. — To  those  who  would  make  new 
beds,  we  cannot  too  strongly  commend  the  method 
of  striking  runners  in  pots  described  on  page  264. 
The  plants,  as  soon  as  rooted,  may  be  set  out,  and 
will  bear  a  good  crop  next  spring. 

Jtasjjberries. — Remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  off,  and  hoc  off  all  suckers  not  needed  to 
grow  canes  for  next  year. 

Blackberries. — The  new  growth,  which  is  to  bear 
the  fruit  next  year,  is  to  be  kept  in  proper  shape  by 
pinching.  The  canes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  aiore  than  5  feet  high,  and  the  side  shoots, 
which  they  will  throw  out,  are  to  be  pinched  when 
a  foot  or  18  inches  long. 

Dwarf  Trees  are  to  be  kept  in  the  shape  of  bush- 
es, pyramids,  or  whatever  style  of  training  ma}*  be 
adopted,  by  pinching.  If  a  shoot  is  disposed  to 
grow  too  long,  pinch  the  end,  and  if  one  does  not 
grow  as  desired,  there  is  probably  a  more  vigorous 
one  robbing  it,  which  should  be  checked  by  the 
same  means.  What  was  said  about  thinning  iu  the 
orchard  is  emphatically  applicable  to  dwarf  trees. 
They  are  particularly  apt  to  overbear,  and  the  best 
fruit  is  only  to  be  had  by  care  in  thinning. 

Kilrlion   Cim'dvn. 

The  soil  should  be  constantly  occupied  by  some 
crop.  It  is  very  poor  gardening  to  allow  a  piece,  al- 
ter an  early  crop  is  off,  to  grow  up  with  weeds.  As 
soon  as  one  thing  is  oft",  spade  or  plow  up  and  put 
in  a  succession  crop. 

Beans. — The  Lamas,  when  they  have  reached  the 
tops  of  the  poles,  may  be  pinched.  Bush  sorts 
may  still  be  planted. 

Ih'1.1. — If  sown  as  late  as  Ihe  present  mouth  will, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  make  a  crop,    .Thin  early, 


Cabbages  and  Caulifloieers. — Transplant  the  late 
sorts  from  the  seed-bed.  It  is  well  to  assort  the 
plauts  and  use  only  the  most  vigorous,  rejecting 
any  which  show  malformation  of  the  root.  Slugs 
are  often  very  troublesome,  and  may  be  caught  by. 
laying  cabbage  leaves  on  the  ground ;  they  will  hide 
under  the  leaves,  and  may  be  destroyed.  Ducks 
will  destroy  them.  These  plants  arc  much  bene- 
fited by  frequent  hoeing. 

Carrots  are  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  until  the 
tops  prevent  working  between  the  rows. 

Celei-y. — Sufficient  was  said  last  month  on  p.  221. 

Corn. — The  early  sorts  may  be  sown  this  month, 
and  give  a  late  picking. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  for  pickles  in  well-manured 
soil.   For  seed,  select  the  earliest  aud  finest  shaped. 

Fgg-Plants  need  all  possible  urging.  Roe  fre- 
quently and  give  liquid  manure.  Place  straw  or 
hay  under  the  fruit,  to  keep   it  from  the  ground. 

Endive  may  be  sown  for  late  salad. 

Herbs. — These  arc  best  grown  as  a  second  qrop. 
transplanting  from  the  seed-bed  to  occupy  ground 
from  whicli  early  things  have  been  taken.  They 
grow  better  late  in  the  season  than  if  put  out  early. 

Leeks  maybe  transplanted  to  rich  soil,  placing  the 
rows  a  foot  apart,  the  plants  G  inches  iu  the  row. 

Lettuce. — The  India  is  the  best  for  hot  weather, 
and  this  will  do  better  if  shaded  a  part  of  the  day. 

Melom. — Cultivate  the  ground  as  long  as  it  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  vines.  Remove  all  fruit 
that  is  not  likely  to  ripen. 

Onions  need  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Those 
who  live  near  cities  usually  bunch  their  onions  and 
market  the  crop  before  it  is  ripe. 

Potatoes. — Only  the  early  sorts  find  a  place  in  the 
garden,  and  these  are  usually  dug  while  the  tops 
are  yet  green.  We  open  a  trench  aud  bury  the  tops, 
which  decompose  rapidly,  aud  make  au  excellent 
manure  for  whatever  crop  may  follow. 

Rliubarb  should  have  a  rest  as  soou  as  fruit  be- 
comes plenty.  Keep  the  flower-stalks  cut  off.  as 
they  exhaust  the  roots. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  whether  on  ridges  or  iu  hills, 
should  be  kept  clean  until  the  viues  cover  the 
ground.     The  vines  should  not  be  allowed  to  root. 

Squashes. — Keep  the  ground  clean  until  the  vines 
take  possession  of  it,  and  then  allow  them  to  root 
at  the  joints.     Look  out  for  insects. 

Tomatoes. — If  training  is  followed,  keep  the 
plants  tied  up  to  the  stake  or  trellis.  They  will 
bear  cutting,  and  fruit  all  the  better  for  having  weak 
shoots  cut  out.  If  nothing  better  can  be  done,  lay- 
down  some  brush  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 
The  "worm,"  as  the  larire  green  caterpillar  is  pop- 
ularly called,  must  be  removed  as  soou  as  discov- 
ered, as  it  spares  neither  vines  nor  young  fruit. — 
The  notion  that  it  is  poisonous  is  an  error. 

Weeds  are  easily  kept  down  if  taken  early  enough. 
In  many  soils  a  sharp  rake  is  the  best  implement 
to  destroy  them  with.  For  more  stubborn  ones, 
the  hoe-fork  is  preferable  to  the  common  hoc. 

Flower  Garden  nisd  D.nvtn. 

Keeping  is  one  of  the  chief  things  to  attend  to 

this  mouth.  Neatness  in  the  borders,  on  the  lawn, 
and  in  the  paths,  will  make  a  small  garden  more 
pleasing  than  a  large  one  badly  kept. 

T/ie  Lawn  will  require  a  weekly  mowing.  There 
are  several  excellent,  machines  at  moderate  prices. 
The  most  of  these  scatter  the  grass,  which  wilts  m 
a  few  hours,  and  is  not  noticeable.  It  serves  as  a 
mulch  to  the  roots,  and  by  ils  gradual  decay  adds 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil.  Annual  weeds  srivc 
but  little  trouble  when  the  grass  is  mown  frequent- 
ly. The  perennial  ones  should  be  pulled  up  or  cut. 
well  below  the  surface  by  means  of  a  knife,  or  a 
"spud,"  which  is  a  sort  of  chisel  with  a  long  bundle. 

Margins  of  the  turf  where  it  borders  upon  a  bed 
or  a  walk  should  be  kept  well  defined,  nud  no  roots 
allowed  to  spread. 

Supports  are  essential  to  the  neat  appearance  of 
many  plants.    Whatever  is  used  should  be  kept  out 
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of  6ight  as  much  as  possible.  Petunias  aud  other 
bedding  plants  are  apt  to  be  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  and  should  have  strings  stretched  across  the 
bed  in  several  directions.  The  strings  are  to  be 
fastened  to  pegs  which  project  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface,  and  are  concealed  by  the  foliage. 

Climbers. — The  new  growth  will  often  need  direct- 
ing. Do  not  allow  the  new  shoots  to  get  mixed  in- 
extricably with  the  old,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
climbing  roses  aud  some  others. 

Dahlias  will  need  tying  to  strong  stakes,  aud  the 
sluggish  ones  may  be  encouraged  by  liquid  manure. 

Bedding  Plants,  where  planted  in  ribbons,  ueed 
care  to  keep  them  effective.  If  those  in  front  are 
inclined  to  outgrow  the  others,  cut  them  back ;  aud 
if  the  different  lines  intermix,  cut  out  the  strag- 
gling branches  and  keep  the  colors  distinct.  Colens 
does  all  the  better  if  cut  hack  and  made  to  grow 
dense.  Some  of  the  Cinerarias  and  other  plants 
used  for  their  gray  foliage,  will  run  up  to  bloom, 
and  their  buds  must  be  pinched  off. 

Bulbs. — Take  up  when  the  foliage  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  and  place  them  under  shelter  to  ripen  off; 
after  which  pack  them  away  in  a  cool  dry  place  un- 
til time  to  plant. 

Seeds. — Secure  as  fast  as  they  ripen.  Some  open 
their  seed-vessels  suddenly  and  scatter  the  contents ; 
such  should  be  gathered  just  before  this  occurs. — 
Seeds  of  perennials  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 


Green  -house  and  Wiadon    1*1  suit*. 

There  is  not  much  to  do  to  plants  out  of  doors 
except  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  from  dry- 
ness   Shade  is  necessary  for  Camellias  aud  other 

plants  ol  similar  foliage Look  over  the  plants 

occasionally,  and  see  that  insects  do  not  make  a 

lodgment  upon  them Pinch  in  unruly  growth. 

....Hanging  baskets  must  have  plenty  of    water 

in  these  hot  days Fuchsias  iu  pots  will  do  better 

in  a  partial  shade When  plants  are  kept  iu  the 

house  the  glass  will  need  shading;  whiting  and 
skim-milk  is  the  material  usually  applied  to  the 
glass-. . .  .Make  repairs  while  there  is  leisure. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
June  13, 1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YOKK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  WJteai.  Corn,  llije.  Barley.  Oats. 
ii5  days  (7iis  m'lh.SGl.OOO  2,389,000  661,000  263,000  201,000  817,000 
25  daysZcKtm'WiJSl.OOO     986,000  243,500     12,500  139,000  230,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn.    Rye.   Barley.    Oats. 

25dnyst/;.ism'tli.267,000  2,9SS,500  1,137,000  78,000    40,000  1.228,000 
25  days  tost  m'ch.243,000  2,414,000  1,170,000  26,000  154,000  1,200,000 

3.       Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.        Flour.    IVlteat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

25  days  1870 361,000  2,SS9.000      664,000  263,000  201,000  817,000 

27  days  1869 S06.000  2,363,000  1,884,000  124,000     43,000  946,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

25  days  1870 267,000  2,988,500  1,137,000   78,000    40.000  1,228,000 

27dayslS69.   ...248,500  2,119,000  1,516,000107,000    31,000  1,838,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  June  13; 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats 

1870 727,097  5,435,282        130,519  36,595  9,378 

1869 420,294  3,802,539  1.328.S69       40,401 

1868 403,556  2,580,805  3,559,097  153,093  89,008 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Cor?l,  Bye,  Barlei/,    Oats,     Malt, 

1870.                 bush.  bush.  bush.    bush.  bush.     bush. 

June  7 706.478  69,845  21,891    91,630  488,143  108,775 

MaylO 1.153,052  110,829  20,502  126,043  440,517    83,000 

April  H 1,845,186  285,916  23,249  187,173  756,811    99.9S8 

March  7 2.509,603  484.176  39,089  278,903  1,105.194    97,139 

Feb.  11...       2,902,638  534,003  62112  322.425  1,199,672    36,214 

.Inn.  12 .4,423,028  591,903  S8.2S9     34,900  1,310,935    85,405 

18G9 

Dee.  11  3,810,562  833,909  50.043  285,906  1,386.594    77,097 

Nov.  10 1,616,030  693,035  31.700    31,584  281,581    66,782 

Dot.  11 978,272  445,068  84,467     5,948  120,950    67,094 

Sept.  6 743,121  127,736    56.0S1       183,920  134,870 

Aug.  9 634.262  253,155  75,797        361  50.219  105,458 

July  10. 531,657  828,613  71.418     2,966  259.985    97.177 

June  7 637,877  385,241107.546        383  555.993  109S46 

May  11 1,056,018  394,156  107,502    17,684  613,166    77377 

5 .  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-waier  at  Albany  each  sea- 

son to  June  8th  : 

Flour  Wheat,  Corn,      Eye,  Barley,    Oats. 

bbls.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1870 33,400  1,900,600  127.700       41.200  78,900  382,500 

1869 28,500  1,584,000  718.000  124.400  11.800  519.600 

1868 &>,700  8,684  900  3,297.400  149.200  326,300  1,861,800 

IW  ....17,100  81,700  592.100       28.000  28.200  276.500 

1866 S4.200  317  2C0  2,090,700       64,300  44.700  898.700 

1365 94,100  547,900  731,800       51,000  114,300  1,944,800 


Current  Wholesale  Feiobs 

May  13.  June  IS. 

Price  of  Gold 114%  113K 

Flour—  Super  to  Extra  State  $490    @  5  90  $5  20    @  6  40 

Super  to  Extra  Southern...  6  25    ©10  00  6  25    @10  00 

Extra  Western 5  25    ©  9  75  5  60    ©10  00 

Extra  Genesee 600    @800  650    ©8  50 

Superfine  'Western 490    ©5  20  520    ©5  50 

Rn  Floor. 480@565  4  60    ©  5  75 

Corn-Meal 4  75    ®  5  80  5  25    @  5  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  ol"  White.  135®185  1  50    @  1  90 

All  kin  ds  ot  Red  and  Amber.  1  00    ®  1  36  110    ©146 

Corn—  Tellow 1  17    ©  1  20  1  10    @  1  25 

Mixed 104    ©117  93    ©109 

Oats— Western 64X®     70  65   ©     71 

State 69    ©      70  70    @      71 

Canada —    ©     —  63    ©     65 

Rve 103    ©114  105    ©114 

Barlet 70    @     95  Nominal. 

Hat—  Bale  V  100  lb 90    ©  1  25  75    @  1  05 

Straw,  ¥  100  lb 60    @  1  00  50    ©  1  05 

Cotton— Middlings.  ?<  lb  ...  23>£@      24X  22    ®     22=^ 

Hops—  Crop  oflS69,  ?!  lb 10    @     25  12    ©     25 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  ?!  lb.  80    ©     85  80    ©     85 

Seed-  Clover,  ?!  lb  14    ©     14^  13><®     14K 

Timothy.   ?!  bushel 7  50    ©8  00  7  25    ©7  75 

Flax,  V   bushel 2  15    ©  2  25  2  20    ©  2  Si 

Sugar—  Brown.  ?!  » 8    ®      11 VS  8Jf@      11^ 

Molasses.  Cuba.  *  gal ..  20    ©     45  22    ©     45 

Coffee—  Kio.lGold,  in  bond)  10    @      14  9}£®     13 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c..~im>.  6    @     13  6    ©     13 

Seed  Leaf.  V  B 8    ©     70  8    @     70 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,*  lb.  40    ©     63  40    ®     60 

Domestic,    pulled,  ?t  lb 20    ®      47  22    ©      45 

California,  unwashed 15    @      29  17    @      SO 

Tallow,?i  lb  9M®      9& 

Oil-Cake—  "#  ton 39  00    ©40  00  4150    ©42  75 

Pork— Mess,  *1  barrel 29  12    ®29  50  30  45    ®30  62>< 

Prime,  ?!  barrel 22  00    ©23  50  22  00    ©23  50 

Beef— Plain  mess 10  00    ®18  50  12  00    ©18  00 

Laed,  in  tics.  &  barrels,  ?!  lb.  15    ®     17  14^®     Ui4 

Bottek—  Western,  ?!  lb 20    ®      35  15    ©      30 

State,  V  H> 20    ®      S3  20    ®      31 

Cheese 6    ©     17>;'  5    ©     17X 

Beaks-?!  bushel 120    ©2  50  120    ©2  50 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?!  bu.  97    ©  1  00  1  10    ©  1  15 

Eggs— Flesh.  ?!  dozen.    16    ®      18^  22    ©      24 

Poultry  —Fowls  &  Chickens  20    ®     21  18    ©     20 

Turkeys,    ^  lb 21    ©      22  18    @      21 

Geese,'?!  pair 1  25    ©  2  50 

Potatoes,   *  bbl 100®200  50©      75 

Sew  Bermudas,  ?!  bbl 700@800  800    ©9  50 

Apples —?<  barrel 150®  4  50  2O0@6O0 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?!bbl —    ©     —  —   ©     — 

Turnips— ?!bbl —    @     —  —    ©     — 

Cabbages— ?!  100 700    ©10  00  400    ©800 

Onions— ?!  bbl 4  00    ©700  3  50    ©500 

Cranbee  eies— ?!  bbl —    ®     —  —   ©     — 

BROOM-CO  RN— ?>  B. 10     ©       14  10     ®       lo 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  box 75@100  o    ©  1  00 

Peas,  green,  per  hbl —    ©     —  300    ©3  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches....  2  50    ©450  175@400 

Asparagus,  per  bnnch 25    ©     40  15    ©      28 

Beans,  Charleston,  per  crate.  —    ®     —  300@350 

Gold  has  been  less  active  during  the  month,  closing 

heavily  at  113Ji There  has  been  an  unusually  active 

demaud  for  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstnffs  since  our 
last,chiefly  for  Spring  and  Amber  Winter  Wheat,  and  ship- 
ping grades  of  Flour,  which  have  been  sought  after  by 
English,  French,  and  German  buyers,  as  also  to  some  ex- 
tent on  speculative  account,  at  advanced  prices.  The 
receipts  have  been  moderate,  and  the  stocks  in  store  hav- 
ing been  much  reduced,  considerable  sales  have  been 
made  for  forward  delivery.  At  the  close,  Flour  is  quoted 
very  firm  on  all  grades ;  while  Wheat  is  heavy  and  weak 
in  price.  Corn  has  been  active  and  held  with  confidence, 
as  a  rule.  Oats  have  been  in  brisk  request,  closing  with 
an  upward  tendency.  Rye  has  been  moderately  sought 
after  by  export  buyers  within  our  range.    Barley  has 

been  neglected  and  nominal Cotton  has  been  in  less 

demand  and  lower Wool  has  been  offered  freely  at 

easier  prices,  but  has  not  been  in  much  request,  closing 

heavily  and  irregularly Hay  has  been  depressed  in 

price,  under  pretty  free  receipts  and  a  moderate  demand 
Hops  have  been  more  active  and  quoted  firmer  to- 
ward the  close Provisions  have  been  moderately  dealt 

in,  closing  weak Tobacco  has  been  dull  and  heavy. 

I\ew  York  Lire-Stock    Markets.— 

week  endung.        Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swhie.  ToVl. 

May     17th 5,713       56       4,213      16,672    21,434    48,088 

do       24th 6,968       84       4,214      18,781    19,784    49,831 

do.      31st 6,246       70       4,026     13.816     21.606    45,763 

June     7th 5,949       84       3,741      25,266    15,125    50,165 

do      14th 8,256     100       3,373     24,389    22,192    58,310 

Total  in  5  Weeks....  S8.1S3      891      19,567      98.924  100,140  251,157 

ao.  for  prev.  4  Weeks  25,121      331      14,924      57,573    57,033  155,032 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.   Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  perWeek 6,626        78     3,913       19.7S5       20,028 

do.  do.  last   Month 6,280        84     3,731        14,393       14,271 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.... 5f»l  133  1,459  15,755  10,645 
Average  per  Week,m9.  6,275  92  1,752  28,836  15,348 
do.  do.  do.  1868  5,733  105  1,588  27.182  18,809 
do.  do.  do.  1807.  5,544  64  1,320  22,154  20,605 
do.  do.  do.  1S66  5,748  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 
do.        do      do.    1865.      5,255       118      1,500       16,091        11,023 

Total  In  1869 326,280    4,827  91,083   1,499,-509     79S.199 

Total  in  1S68 298,128    5,466    82,571   1,413,4,9     978,061 

Total  iu  1867 293,832    3,369    69,9111,174,1541,102,643 

Total  in  1866 298.8S0    4,885    62.420   1,040,000      672.000 

Total  in  1865 270,274    6,161    71,991      836,733     573,190 

Total  in  1864 267,609    7,603    75,621      782,462      660,277 

Beef  Cattle.— The  supply  not  being  equal  to  the 
demand,  prices  took  an  upward  tendency,  until  the  last 
week  of  our  report,  when  unusually  large  arrivals  sent 
the  prices  down  He.  for  the  best  qualities  and  lc.  for  poor. 
Grass-fed  beef  averages  much  better,  the  flesh  is  firmer 
and  with  less  waste.  The  weather  has  been  extremely 
warm  and  dry  for  the  season,  aud  butchers  refused  to  buy 
in  large  lots,  only  purchasing  such  as  would  sell  from  day 
to  day  from  the  stall.  For  the  week  ending  May  31st  the 
supply  was  quite  insufficient,  and  prices  advanced  54c.  to 
Vic.  per  pound  for  good  beef.  We  set  the  advance  through 
the  month  over  prices  paid  last  month  at  from  lc.©li.Sc. 
per  pound  on  best  grades,  and  a  little  more  on  medium 


stock.    Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices  paid,  the  average 
prices,  and  prices  for  largest  sales. 

May  17th,ranged  13    @17Kc  Av.  16^c.  Large  sales  16    ®17c. 
do.  24th,    do.     14    ©17KC-  do.  16    c.    do.        do.    15K@17 
do.  31st,     do.    13)i@17^c.  do.  16Kc.    do.       do.    16  "@17 

June  7th,     do.    13    @18    c.   do.  16)*c.    do.       do.  16    ©17K 
do.  14th,     do.    10    @17Mc.  do.  16    c.    do.       do.    15M@16)i 

milch  Cows  are  not  so  much  called  for,  and  trade 
is  rather  slow.  Good  cows  always  sell  well,  but  we  see 
too  few  of  them.  The  supply  for  the  past  month  has 
been  mostly  of  rather  poor  stock,  and  consequently 
brought  low  prices.  A  few  good  cows  reached  as  high  as 
$100  each,  but  the  majority  sold  below  $70  each.  Prices 
range  about  the  same  as  last  month;  i.  e.,  from  $50  for 
poor  to  $90  for  good .  . .  Calves.— The  supply  was  steady 
and  even  in  quality  during  the  month.  The  prices  paid 
from  week  to  week  show  but  little  change.  The  quality, 
we  think,  has  averaged  better  than  last  month.  Calves 
are  seldom  so  poor  as  to  sell  for  less  than  7c.  a  pound, 
and  it  takes  a  good  one  to  bring  10c.  Some  very  extra 
fat  sold  as  high  as  IOV2C.  per  pound,  but  this  is  a  little 
above  the  market.  We  quote  prices  at  from  7c.fS)10c.  per 
pound. .  Sheep. — The  numbers  have  been  large  and 
gradually  increasing  each  week.  Trade  has  been  slow, 
except  for  very  best  quality,  aud  prices  are  on  the  de- 
cline. Some  very  poor  lots  brought  only  4%c.  per  pound, 
and  good  sheep  are  offered  at  from  7c.(©7J4c.  per  pound. 
Lambs  are  plenty  and  sell  at  13c.@14c.  from  fair  to  good ; 
lighter  lots  go  at  10c.@12c.,  while  a  few  very  extra 
brought  1414c.  per  pound...  Swine  go* almost  at  once 
to  the  slaaghterers,  and  but  few  are  on  sale  alive.  The 
arrivals,  it  will  be  seen,  have  been  slightly  larger  than 
last  month,  with  but  little  change  in  price.  The  few 
sales  for  live  hogs  were  at  from  9$sC.(2>9%c.  Dressed 
pork  at  the  close  of  our  report  brings  ISVbC  per  pound. 


Storm  and  Flood  Signals.— A.  Wat- 
Eon,  Washington,  D.  C,  sends  us  a  circular  from  which 
we  extract  the  following :  "  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  hay  and  grain  crops  are,  on  an 
average,  injured  annually  by  storms  during  harvest. 
Large  quantities  are  cut  down,  and  then  a  storm  comes 
on  suddenly  or  as  a  settled  rain,  and  they  get  wet  to  a  de- 
gree that  they  are  materially  damaged.  If  farmers  had 
warning  of  these  approaching  storms  in  time  to  get  their 
grain  or  hay  under  cover,  or  in  a  situation  to  shut  out  the 
rain,  much  of  this  injury  would  be  prevented.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  following  simple  plan,  it  is  believed  that 
this  can  be  effected  at  a  trifling  cost.  When  a  storm  has 
formed  and  commences  to  travel  in  any  certain  direction, 
the  first  telegraph  station  or  stations  over  which  it  passes 
are  to  send  the  news  to  ah  the  telegraph  stations  at  cities, 
county-seats,  and  principal  towns,  scores  or  a  hundred 
miles  in  advance,  according  to  the  kind  of  storm  or  prob- 
able distance  that  it  may  travel,  always  keeping  a  suit- 
able distance  in  advance.  At  each  city,  county-seat  and 
principal  town,  a  cannon  is  to  be  kept  ready  by  the  offi- 
cials at  the  court-house,  or  by  a  fire  company,  and  as  soon 
as  the  news  is  received  of  a  coming  storm,  it  is  to  be  fired 
three  times ;  at  intervals  of  one  minute  if  a  tornado, 
thunder  or  hail  storm,  terrific  gale  or  any  destructive 
storm  is  approaching ;  at  intervals  of  three  minutes  if  an 
ordinary  rain  storm  is  approaching  rapidly ;  at  intervals 
of  six  minutes  if  an  ordinary  rain  storm  is  approaching 
slowly  and  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  if  a  destructive  river 
flood  is  approaching.  In  caEe  of  very  destructive  storms 
or  floods,  the  signals  may  be  repeated,  after  a  suitable 
interval,  to  give  additional  warning.  At  large  cities, 
when  a  destructive  stomi  is  approaching,  fire  and  church 
bells  may  also  be  rung,  and  steam  whistles  be  blown 
three  times  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  guns,  to  increase 
the  warning.  As  a  good-sized  cannon  can  be  heard  from 
15  to  20  miles  in  every  direction  from  the  place  of  firing, 
or  over  a  space  of  from  30  to  40  miles  square,  (1,600  square 
miles),  by  firing  one  at  each  county-seat  and  principal 
town,  the  farmers  over  the  whole  country,  in  harveBt 
time,  will  be  warned  to  stop  cutting,  and  to  get  their 
gTain  or  hay  under  cover,  or  in  a  situation  to  shut  out  the 
rain  ;  thus  saving  not  only  that  portion  which  had  been 
cut  and  cured  previous  to  the  warning,  but  also  saving 
that  portion  which  otherwise  would  have  been  cut  during 
several  hours  or  a  whole  day  without  such  warning.  This 
plan  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  owns  a  large  majority  of  the  lines 
throughout  the  Union  ;  and  in  order  to  test  the  system 
will  supply  telegrams  of  approaching  stormB,  whenever 
any  considerable  number  of  cities  and  towns  shall  make 
arrangements  to  fire  signal  guns  according  to  the  plan 
proposed.  Through  a  recent  act  of  Congress  to  establish 
storm  signals  at  forts  aud  military  stations,  this  plan  will 
be  tested  on  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  and  on  the  coast  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  and  incidentally,  of  agriculture.  But 
as  these  military  stations  are  not  nnmerous,  and  will  be 
of  Inconsiderable  utility  to  agriculture,  except  to  test  the 
system,  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  agricultural 
societies  and  city  and  town  authorities  take  immediate 
measures  to  establish  the  signals  at  every  city,  county- 
Beat,  and  principal  town  having  telegraph   facilities." 
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NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

Only  50  Cents 

For  the  Rest  of  this  Year. 

Please  tell  all  your  friends  and  neighbors,  that, 
as  a  means  of  distributing  specimen  copies  among 
those  unacquainted  with  this  journal,  and  thus  to 
.enable  them  to  learn  the  character  of  the  American 
Agriculturist)  the  Publishers  will  send  the  paper  for 
all  the  rest  of  this  year  to  those  not  now  subscribers, 
at  only  50  cents  each — or,  for  60  cents  if  we  in- 
clude this  July  number,  which  is  alone  worth  all 
that  is  asked  for  the  whole  Half  Tear.  Send  along 
the  names  by  the  ten  thousand.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  people  yet  who  ought  to  have  this  journal. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage  13  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance. —The  postage  on  the  American.  Agriculturist 
any\yherc  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

■How  to  Remit :— Clieclcs  on  3Tew 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jndd   «fc  Co. 

Post-Offlce  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  connty-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  tbe  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  ?noney,  and 
seal  tJie  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names, 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  XXVIII 

(1860)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

AN  IMPORTANT  PAPER.-In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  valuable  reading  matter  given  through- 
out these  pages,  our  readers  will  find  in  this  number  an 
important  article  on  Poison  Antidotes,  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  treasured  where  it  will  always  be 
available  for  reference  in  a  moment.  The  house  plans 
will  meet  the  wants  of  a  great  number  of  persons  direct- 
ly, or  indirectly  by  way  of  suggestions,— judging  from  the 
very  numerous  inquiries  for  just  such  information.  Other 
plans  will  be  given  hereafter,  which  will  answer  many 
other  inquiries  for  a  convenient  house  of  moderate  size. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  new  subscribers  to  secure  the 
American  Agriculturist  cheaply  for  five  or  six  months. 

Are  you  Ashamed  of  your  Name  ? 

—It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  will  write  upon  mat- 


ters of  importance  to  themselves,  and  then  withhold  their 
names.  Anonymous  letters,  as  a  rule,  go  into  the  waste 
basket.  Here  are  two  letters  in  a  parcel  we  have  just 
taken  up.  "N.  A.  Y.,"  San  Francisco,  asks  about  a 
plant,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  a  stock,  and  had  the 
name  been  given  we  should  have  willingly  sent  a  speci- 
men. Three  yonng  men,  "  A.  B.  C,"  ask  about  going  to 
Missouri.  We  cannot  answer  such  personal  matters  in 
the  paper,  but  we  could  have  put  them  on  the  right  track, 
had  there  been  any  name  to  which  to  address  a  reply. 
It  is  not  only  decidedly  proper  to  sign  letters,  but  in  such 
cases  as  these  it  is  to  one's  advantage. 

The       "  Mexican      Everbearing- " 

Strawberry.— This  berry  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
the  "insane  root"  upon  its  advocate?,  and  at  last  our 
usually  amiable  friend  the  Gardener's  Monthly  is  affect- 
ed. Its  first  symptoms  were  shown  in  asserting  its  in- 
fallibility of  judgment ;  but  now  it  is  taken  worse,  and 
quotes  from  the  Hearth  and  Home  what  it  calls  a  "  bril- 
liant specimen  of  vulgarity,"  and  talks  "•'•  of  low  bar-room 
wrangles"  and  the  "slums  of  New  York,"  which  it 
never  would  have  done  but  for  the  pernicious  influence 
of  this  strawberry. 

Fruit  and  Crops  in  Georgia,— J.  S. 

Baker,  of  Brooks  Co.,  writes:  "A  writer  in  your  paper 
last  year,  from  Georgia,  stated  that  Raspberries  cannot  bo 
raised  successfully  in  Georgia.  I  raise  here,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Florida  line,  Common  Black  Caps,  Down- 
ing's  Improved  do.,  and  the  Imperial  Red.  The  last, 
however,  only,  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  The  first 
named  I  succeeded  in  cultivating  in  the  suburbs  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  We  are  suffering  from  a  very  severe 
drouth— gardens  are  ruined,  our  pindars  parched,  beets 
baked,  potatoes  roasted,  beans  and  squashes  well  stewed 
—all  by  solar  heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  stove.  Though 
the  heavens  withhold  rain,  cotton  has  resumed  its  reign. 
The  consequence  is,  corn  is  scarce,  and  bids  fair  to  be  far 
more  scarce  another  year." 

Tomatoes— Raise  and  Save  Plenty 
of  Tnem.— Nothing  else,  except  potatoes,  supplies  a 
better  standard  article  of  food  through  the  whole  year. 
Cooked  with  plenty  of  bread  crnmbs  they  furnish  a  very- 
palatable  and  nourishing  table  dish,  especially  from  De- 
cember to  June,  when  fresh  garden  vegetables  are  not 
abundant.  Having  sometimes  failed  with  glass  jars,  we 
now  use  tin  cans,10  inches  long  and  4±.{  inches  in  diameter 
(cut  from  a  sheet  of  tin  10x14  inches,  and  cheaply  made). 
A  hole,  say  1%  inch  in  diameter,  is  left  in  one  end.  The 
tomatoes,  in  large  quantity  at  a  time,  are  cooked  well,  as 
for  the  table,  but  without  salt.  They  are  poured  into  the 
cans  hot,  and  a  bit  of  tin  well  soldered  ou.  We  put  up 
15  to  40  cans  at  a  time,  and  call  in  a  tinman  to  do  the 
soldering,  as  we  have  a  large  number  of  cans  ready  at  a 
time.  Thus  closely  sealed  they  will  keep  perfectly  a 
month,  a  year,  or  five  years.  To  provide  against  a  poor 
year,  and  insure  a  full  supply  always,  we  put  them  up  for 
one  or  two  years  in  advance.  Scald  the  emptied  cans 
and  set  them  away  dry,  and  they  can  be  used  several  times 
with  a  little  help  from  the  tinman  to  smooth  the  heads. 

Preserving'    Strawberries,  ISlaek- 

berries,  and  Raspberries.— Pick  clean,  put  in  a 
porcelain-lined  vessel  with  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
weight  of  white  sugar,  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water,  just 
enough  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  burning,  as  these  fruits 
furnish  juice  enough.  Heat  slowly  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  raise  to  a  boiling 
heat,  and  dip  carefully  into  the  warm  bottle  so  as  not  to 
break  the  fruit.  Keep  in  a  cellar  or  other  pantry  not  sub- 
ject to  much  heat. 

Preserving  Currants.— Press  and  strain 
the  juice  out  of  a  quantity  of  currants.  Then  take,  say, 
8  pounds  of  fresh,  stemmed  fruit,  and  put  with  it  a  quart 
of  this  juice  and  10  pounds  of  sugar.  (A  pound  or  two  of 
raisins  improves  the  flavor.)  Cook  the  whole  well,  boil- 
ing It  half  an  hour  or  so.  Then  bottle.  This  is  a  pleas- 
ant sweetmeat.  When  desired  for  eating  with  meats, 
some  add  a  little  vinegar  and  spices  with  the  sngar. 
Bottle  as  above  directed. 

Whortleberries.  —  Prepare  the  same  as 
strawberries,  except  that  more  water  will  be  needed. 
For  other,  later  fruits,  sco  our  next  paper, 

SUall   I   Sell   My  Farm?"— A  New 

England  Farmer  bought  a  farm  of  80  acres  tureo  years 
ago.  lie  owes  on  it  $3,  (>00,  at  0  percent  interest.  Has 
paid  his  interest  regularly,  and  some  on  the  principal; 
but  last  winter  he  boarded  a  number  of  railroad  em- 
ploycs,  and  lost  $300  by  the  operation.  This  has  so 
discouraged  him  that  he  fears  he  may  lose  his  farm,  and 
he  writes  to  ask  if  he  had  better  sell  the  farcu,  and  turn 
foreman.    He  does  not  give  us  all  the  facto  necessary  to 


form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  point ;  for  instance,  as 
to  what  his  farm  cost,  and  how  much  he  has  paid  since 
the  purchase.  But  wc  think  he  is  unnecessarily  dis- 
couraged. He  has  nine  head  of  cattle,  and,  two  years 
ago,  took  his  cows  to  a  thorough-bred  Jersey  bull  in  the 
neighborhood  "for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  dairy 
stock.*'  This  is  an  encouraging  sign.  He  is  a'so  mak- 
ing a  good  deal  of  manure,  which  is  another  good  sign. 
On  the  whole,  we  would  not  sell  nnless  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  do  so  to  good  advantage.  If  the  farm  is  im- 
proving, the  debt  will  be  paid  by  and  by.  We  should  be 
more  anxious  about  cleaning  and  enriching  the  land, 
and  about  getting  good  stock,  than  about  reducing  the 
debt.  If  a  farmer  is  getting  a  living,  and  is  judiciously 
improving  his  farm,  he  is  not  doing  amiss.  It  is  not 
pleasant  or  always  safe  to  be  in  debt,  but  a  farmer  may 
do  worse  things  than  pay  6  per  cent  for  money. 

Sundry  Humbug's. — One  of  the  worst 
thieves— a  stealer  of  virtue  and  morality— has  got  a  very 
small  share  of  his  deserts ;  viz.,  a  year  in  the  State  Prison 
with  $1,000  fine,  and  to  stand  committed  until  that  also  is 
paid.  This  is  Jas.  S.  Colgate,  who  called  himself  the 
"  Eureka  Photograph  Company."  His  conviction  is  due  to 
the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  James  Gayler,  Special  P.  O. 
Agent.  "We  hope  every  one  who  can,  will  aid  Mr.  G.'s 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  ferret  out,  punish,  and  step 
swindling,  especially  when  through  the  mails,  by  send- 
ing him  any  information  with  regard  to  the  operations 
of  swindlers.  His  address  is  the  New-York  City  P.  O. 
Our  members  of  Congress  can  hardly  do  a  better  thing 
than  to  speedily  pass  the  bill  now  pending,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  swindling  by  mail Rums  Stockton,  pre- 
tending to  be  Stationer,  etc.,  at  204  Broadway,  invites 
money  for  the  "queer1*,  alias  photographs,  which  are 
neither  money  nor  counterfeits,  if  he  sends  anything.  He 
has  a  wholesome  fear  of  Mr.  Gayler,  and  so  in  his  circu- 
lars tells  you  no  less  than  13  times  to  send  money  li  only 
by  express."  For  any  money  sent  to  this  scamp,  nothing 
useful  will  come  back. — We  have  a  lot  of  "documents" 
from  other  counterfeit  money  pretenders,  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters,  as  Hitchcock, 
"Wagner,  etc.  One  of  these  chaps  has  a  lot  of  taking 
lithographic  letters  all  alike,  and  he  writes  on  a  variety 
of  names,  P.  O.  addresses,  etc.,  as  D.  A.  Dexter,  East 
Albany,  David  B.  Stack,  East  Albany,  with  other  names 
at  other  adjacent  Post-Oflices— a  cheap  and  convenient 
way  of  dodging  the  officials.  W.  H.  Wood  &  Co.,  Gled- 
dings,  C.  C.  Perry,  A.  C.  Collins,  etc.,  arc  new  ziames  of  eld 
bogus  money  operators We  have  many  letters  show- 
ing how  our  exposures  of  "  Sun  Light  Oil,"  and  other 
humbugs,  have  saved  many  dollars— tens  of  thousands  in 

the  aggregate People  cannot  be  too  cautious  with 

respect  to  any  of  the  manufactured  so-called  "non-ex- 
plosive oils."  Whatever  the  venders  may  say  and  show 
in  their  favor,  it  is  safe  to  give  all  the  manufacluwd 

compounded  oils  the   go-by Many  circulars  continue 

to  come,  from  G.  W.  Harris  &,  Co.,  "  receivers  "—pretend- 
ing to  give  a  "  gold  watch  and  chain  valued  at  $200,"  on 
the  receipt  of  5  per  cent.  This  is  a  swindle  ;  they  don't 
give  a  watch  worth  §200,  no,  nor  even  one  costing  $10. 

To  H.  C.  A.,  and  others.    Lotteries  are,  of  course, 

all  humbugs  and  cheats.  Most  of  the  pretended  agents 
keep  all  the  money  they  get,  and  return  nothing,  unless  it 
be  bogus  printed  tickets  containing  none  ol  Uie  real 
numbers,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  their  dupe.  Jo  draw 
any  prize.  A  few  States  still  legalize  lotteries.  The  U. 
S.  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  except  to 
put  a  revenue  tax  on^Jl  dealers  in  lottery  tickets,  in 
common  with  other  dearers.  These  dealers  pay  their  tax, 
and  herald  this  as  a  U.  S.  endorsement.  Any  peddler 
might  as  well  claim  that  the  U.  S.  Government  endorsed 
and  recommended  his  shoddy  goods  by  issuing  to  him  a 

peddler's  license  on  payment  of  a  small  fee It  can 

hardly  be  necessary  to  denounce  such  humbugs  as  one  at 
Fultonville,  N.  T.,  who  advertises  to  send  the  likeness  of  a 
future  husband  or  wife  for  35  cents,  and  other  particulars 
for  more  money.  None  but  simpletons  or  fools  would 
send  money  to  such  pretenders,  and  this  class  arc  not 
likely  to  r«tf  any  camion To"RM.D."  It  is  use- 
less to  send  us  anonymous  inquiries.  The  swindlers 
often  try  that  scheme,  hoping  in  some  way  to  annoy  us. 
To  several  subscribers:  The  "Howard  Associa- 
tion "  consists  of  an  advertising  doctor— a  "quack,"  of 
course — who  has  a  great  skill  in  working  upon  the  fears 
of  people,  and  in  making  promises,  and— in   getting  the 

last  dollar  that  can  thus  be  squeezed  out  of  them "A 

Victim"  writes  us,  that  he  sent  $5  as  security  to  some 
chaps  in  a  couple  of  Maine  towns,  who  offered  $300  per 
month.  lie  received  a  few  samples,  too  poor  to  «  ive 
away,  and  that  is  the  last  he  can  hear  from  his  $5.  Tula 
is  an  old  dodge  still  extensively  practised,  and  is  the 
general  result  of  the  tempting  offer  of  $100.  $300,  $250, 
and  other  large  sums  per  month  to  "agents."  Never 
send  any  money  in  advance  to  any  such  parties,  not 
even  a  postage  «tamp ;  and  never  allow  them  to  send 
you  anything  "C.  O.  D."    (collect  on    deliver}'.)     You 
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cauuot  examine  the  article  until  you  have  paid  the 
"0.  O.  D.,"  and  then  you  arc  as  badly  off,  as  if  you 
sent  the  money  on  by  mail.  (One  party  sends  us  spe- 
cific charges  against  certain  parties,  and  wants  ns  to 
publish  them— but  don't  give  up  his  own  name.  How  arc 
we  to  prove  these  charges,  if  ttie  accuser  and  witness 
keep  out  of  eight?    Give  us  the  proofs  and  witnesses,  if 

you  wish  us  to  assume  specific  charges.) A  "  'Watch  " 

man  sends  a  special  circular  to  editors,  inviting  them  to 
buy,  and  sell,  and  advertise  his  watches.  We  shall  not 
"  show  up"  that  scheme  now.  If  any  editor  is  not  sharp 
enough  to  sec  through  this,  he  ought  to  try  it,  and  get 
Ids  eye-teeth  cut,  and  then  he  will  he  prepared  to  en- 
lighten his  readers,  and  will  he  less  likely  to  advertise 

"aluminous"    and    "  oroide  gold"  watches,  etc 

A  "  Greenhorn,"  who  '-feels  kinder  sick,  and  won't  do 
so  any  more,"  sent  $2,  and  75  cents  for  postage,  to  get  a 
very  valuable  "time-keeper"  from  "I?.  S.  FJlerton, 
Fourth  St.,  "Williamsburg,"  and  he  got— well,  "  a  wooden 
compass,"  alias  wooden  sun-dial,  alias  §00.00— the  usual 
value  of  these  advertised,  cheap  watches  and  "  time- 
keepers."   "Norfolk  Conn's"  experience  in  sending 

$10  for  an  Armstrong  Watch,  to  R.  F.  Wood  &  Co.,  S99 
Broadway,  and  then  not  being  able  to  find  any  such  par- 
tics  there,  is  the  usual  experience  of  the  thousands  who 
send  money  for  watches  advertised  cheap.  Watches  arc 
a  standard  article,  and  cannot  be  bought  under  their  real 
value.  The  low-priced  advertised  watches  are,  in  009 
cases  out  of  a  1000,  cheats.  Buy  only  of  well-known, 
responsible,  reputable  dealers,  and  get  what  you  pay  for, 
whether  it  be  $15  or  $50,  or  more.  This  must  serve  as  an 
answer  to  a  lot  of  watch  letters  and  circulars,  recently 

sent  to  us,  which  we  can  not  describe  in  detail A 

chap  in  W.  Va.  advertises  stamps  for  making  gambling 
cards.  As  none  but  gamblers  will  want  his  stamps,  they 
may  as  well  send  their  money  to  him,  and  get  nothing  in 
return,  as  to  lose  it  otherwise — perhaps  better,  for  then 
they  will  have  less  to  gamble  with,  and  will  not  be  so 

able  to  bother  and  cheat  others Recipe  sellers  are 

pretty  numerous  throughout  the  country  —  recipes  for 
making  honey,  washing  compounds,  inks,  silvering 
powders  and  fluids,  vinegar,  soaps,  liquors,  medicines, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  all  or  quite  all  of  them  have  been 
published  as  newspaper  items,  and  few,  if  any  of  them, 
are  of  real  worth  ;  but  a  well-told  stoiy  about  them 
brings  in  the  "  stamps,"  the  dollars,  and  the  $V's.  A 
few  shrewd  men  have  collected  and  printed  from  twenty 
to  sixty  of  these  recipes  on  single  sheets,  costing  two  to 
three  cents  each,  and  by  advertising  largely  for  agents,  or 
"  employment "  on  high  pay,  and  a  plausible  setting  forth 
of  their  pretended  merits,  and  giving  a  very  taking  fi- 
nancial show,  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  thousands 
of  persons  to  send  them  $'2  to  $5  for  the  worthless  sheets. 
Simple-hearted,  trusting  people  part  with  their  money 
very  easily,  and  so  these  chaps  thrive.  We  repeat  our 
oft-given  caution:  Pay  no  money  for  any  such  recipes 
advertised  in  newspapers  or  by  circular.  For  example, 
one  man  gets  $5  for  telling  yon  to  let  cider  or  alcohol 
trickle  over  shavings,  a  thing  published  in  books  and 
papers  for  half  a  century  or  more  ;  and  so  of  many  others. 

Life  Insurance  Companies,  on  entirely  new  and 

wonderful  plans,  will  bear  letting  alone  severely To 

J.  G.  C— Your  3-cent  stamp  was  well  invested  in  draw- 
ing out  the  real  character  of  the  so-called  "American 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  of  Boston,"  if  the  profanity  came 
from  the  operator.    A  genuine  company  would  be  likely 

to  give  its  exact  location But  our  space  is  more  than 

full,  with  a  lot  more  of  humbugs  on  hand  for  attention. 
P.  S. — A  great  "Gift  Concert,"  for  '■  California  Mer- 
cantile Library,"  is  just  advertised  in  glowing  colors. 
The  investor  of  $5  in  a  ticket  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
struck  with  lightning,  as  to  get  the  grand  prize  of 
$100,000,  with  his  one  chance  in  two  hundred  thousand  ! 
Send  a  present  of  §~>  to  the  said  library,  if  it  needs  it, 
and  if  you  want  to  irive  it,  but  pray  let  this  lottery  alone. 
This  is  just  what  199,372  persons  will  sayafterwards  ; 
that  is  if  the  200,000  tickets  are  sold,  and  if  any  distribu- 
tion is  made. 


Mow  to  Manage  Spring;  IMffSo— UI. 

H.  C,"  Delaware,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  want  to  know  the 
most  profitable  way  to  manage  spring  pigs,  whether  to 
give  them  all  they  will  eat  and  fat  them  this  fall,  or  to 
winter  them  over  and  fatten  them  next  summer?"  It 
depends  on  the  breed,  the  food  at  command,  the  con- 
veniences for  feeding,  the  probable  price  of  pork  next 
fall,  and  the  price  a  year  hence.  We  should  premise, 
however,  that  in  any  case  the  pigs  should  have  all  they 
will  cat  of  some  kind  of  food.  The  only  difference  to  be 
made  between  growing  pigs  and  fattening  pigs  is  in  the 
character  of  the  food.  A  fattening  pig  requires  rich, 
concentrated  food  ;  a  growing  pig  a  more  bulky  and  less 
nutritious  food  ;  but  in  either  case  the  pig  to  do  well  must 
have  all  it  will  eat.  If  you  have  a  small-boned,  well-bred 
pig,  such  as  a  grade  Essex  or  Berkshire  or  Suffolk,  we 
think  it  would  be  far  more  profitable,  as  a  rule,  to  fatten 


spring  pigs  than  to  winter  them  over.  Let  them  have  the 
run  of  a  clover  pasture,  all  the  milk  and  slop  from  the 
house,  and  all  the  corn  or  other  grain  they  will  cat  and 
digest.  The  latter  point  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Soak  the  meal  or  whole  grain  in  water  for  24  hours  be- 
fore feeding.  If  well-bred,  such  treatment  should  give 
you  pigs  that  will  dress  300  lbs.  by  the  first  of  December. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  coarse,  large-boned 
breed  of  pigs,  the  better  plan  will  be  to  winter  them 
over.  In  this  case,  give  them  the  run  of  a  good  clover 
pasture,  plenty  of  water,  what  wash  from  the  house  you 
have  to  spare,  and  a  little  grain  to  keep  them  growing  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  You  will  find  this  subject  treated 
on  at  considerable  length  in  "Harris  on  the  Pig." 

Transplanting     and.    Watering;.— 

"  W.  S.  B.,"  Cass  Co.,  Ind.  In  setting  out  cabbages,  if 
the  soil  is  very  dry,  make  holes  with  a  trowel,  pour  in  a 
pint  or  more  of  water,  and  set  the  plant.  "We  do  not  like 
to  water  in  a  dry  time,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  save  the 
life  of  the  plants,  as,  if  commenced,  it  must  be  continued 
until  a  rain  comes. 

Sparrows. — W.  B.  Christopher.  The  Euro- 
pean Sparrow  is  thoroughly  established  in  New  York  and 
vicinity.  Imported  birds  are  sold  at  about  $4  a  pair. 
They  need  to  be  furnished  with  small  box  bouses,  and  in 
winter  should  have  food  scattered  where  they  can  find  it. 
We  do  not  know  that  they  will  destroy  the  Canker-worm, 
but  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Trouble  with  Vines.-''D.  D.,"  Win- 
field,  Ind.,  in  training  Concords  on  the  horizontal  arm 
system,  finds  that  some  of  the  buds  did  not  start.  The 
Concord  is  usually  very  tractable.  It  may  be  that  the 
fall  pruning  was  too  close,  or  that  the  Vine  Flea-beetle 
has  been  at  work  at  the  buds. 

'JTIionaa*'  Smoothing-  Ilas-ro^v. — This 

implement  was  mentioned  in  the  Ogden  Farm  Papers  for 
June,  and  several  have  inquired  where  it  can  be  had.  We 
cannot  inform  them.  It  is  probably  designed  for  a  select 
few,  or  the  makers  would  advertise. 

Trial  of  Farm  Machinery  In  Wis>=> 
cousin. — A  circular  from  the  Iiipon  Farmers1  Club  in- 
forms us  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  great 
trial  of  Farm  Machinery.  The  time  will  be  announced 
hereafter.  Particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  D.  T. 
Glaze,  Secretary  of  the  Clnb. 

C'oolfiing   4Jorn  on    the    Cob. — "6.  A. 

T.,"  Utica,  III.  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  pay  you  to  steam  the  ears  of  corn.  Are  in- 
clined to  think  it  would  not,  unless  you  have  every  con- 
venience for  the  purpose,  and  do  the  work  systematically, 
and  on  a  large  scale.  We  think  it  will  nearly  always 
pay  to  soak  corn  in  water  for  24  or  3fi  hours  before  feed- 
ing. See  the  chapter  on  cooking  food  in  "  Harris  on  the 
Pig."  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments you  allude  to. 

Is  there  any  difference  between 
Winter  and  Spring  Barley?  "M.  V.,"  Kansas. 
Certainly ;  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between  winter 
and  spring  wheat.  The  winter  barley  is  heavier,  and 
ought  to  bring  the  highest  price  ;  but  in  sections  where 
little  of  it  is  raised,  it  will  not  bring  as  much  for  malting 
as  six-rowed  spring  barley. 

• 
flferaisaiiflg;. — "  Kentucky  "  writes:  "I  hare 
some  wet  strips  of  ground  in  my  fields  which  have  been 
drained  by  open  ditches,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  stop 
bushes  growing  on  the  ditches.  Would  it  draw  the  water 
oft' if  I  were  to  lay  drain  tiles  in  the  bottom  of  these 
ditches,  fill  them  up  level,  and  cultivate  over  them  ?  "— 
Ans. — if  tiles  are  within  easy  reach  and  can  be  obtained 
on  the  place  at  a  cost  of  about  $40  per 
1,000  feet — it  will  pay  to  use  them — other- 
wise use  hemlock  boards  four  and  three 
inches  wide,  nailed  together  as  here 
shown,  breaking  joints.  Put  them  in  the  dugout  and 
deepened  bottom  of  the  ditches  and  fill  them  in. 

Flowing;  with  Three  Morses.— Bil- 
lings Hobart,  of  West  Va.,  writes:  "There are  thousands 
of  farmers  that  have  never  seen  3  horses  work  abreast  in 
a  left-hand  plow,  who  would  be  much  benefited  if  they 
knew  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject.  Two  3-horse 
teams  with  two  plowmen,  can  do  as  much  work  as  three 
2-horse  teams— thus  saving  the  labor  of  one  man.  By 
working  a  steady  horse  as  leader,  i.  e.,  on  the  left,  with  a 
left-hand  plow,  he  walks  in  the  furrow,  and  guides  the 
other  horses  by  jockey  sticks— little  driving  is  required  ; 
do  that,  little  with  a  single  line  ;  a  steady  pull  for  '  haw,' 
two  or  three  light  jerks  for  lgee.'  It  is  usually  best  to 
back-furrow,  begiuning  in  tho  center  of  a  laud,  turning 


1  haw.'  A  left-hand  plow  is  in  no  sense  an  awkward 
tool.  When  the  ground  is  hard  and  the  weather  hot,  a  3- 
liorse,  or  better,  a  3-mule  team  can  do  a  satisfactory  day's 
work  ivJien  it  is  imjvaelicadle  to  run  a  Z-Jiorse  plow  at  all. 
This,  in  preparing  for  wheat,  will  afford  great  relief  in 
many  cases.  It  is  hard  when  work  presses  to  stop  the 
plow  to  wait  for  rain  ;  all  this  and  more  has  been  express- 
ed in  the  American  Agricultin^isU  but  it  will  bear  occa- 
sional repetition-— and  it  is  especially  valuable  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  owners  of  those  teams  that  are  com- 
pelled to  drag  a  raw  hand  along  in  the  slack  of  a  line  run- 
ning to  each  horse." 

Sumach. — G.  H.  Alford,  Conn.  The  com- 
mon .species  are  the  Smooth,  the  Stagborn,  and  the 
Mountain  Sumachs.  The  leaves  are  considered  equally 
valuable.  They  are  collected  when  fully  developed,  usu- 
ally in  August,  and  if  intended  for  market,  are  dried, 
ground,  aud  bolted. 

Petroleum  for  a  Picket  Fence. — 
"  A.  N.,"  Franklin,  N.  II.,  wishes  to  paint  a  picket  fence 
with  petroleum.  He  finds  in  market  the  "  native  oil," 
which  sellsat  50 cents  per  gallon,  aud  "crude  petroleum" 
that  sells  at  33  cents.  It  is  the  latter  he  should  use.  For 
hard  wood,  petroleum  of  a  light  spccilic  gravity  is  best ; 
but  for  pine  and  hemlock,  and  other  soft  woods  that  ab- 
sorb the  oil  readily,  a  heavier  petroleum  may  be  more  de- 
sirable. As  to  applying  it,  any  way  which  gets  it  on  with' 
the  least  labor  and  in  the  largest  quantity  is  best.  Wc 
should  go  over  the  fence  first  with  a  whitewash  brush, 
commencing  on  tho  top  of  the  pickets,  and  letting  the 
oil  run  down  the  wood.  Then  go  over  the  fence  again 
with  a  large,  long-haired  paint  brush,  aud  get  on  all  the 
oil  the  wood  will  absorb. 

Loug  l£ows  in  the  CSsirtlcu. — Bil- 
lings Ilobart,  West  Va.,  writes:  "Have  found  great 
economy  of  labor  in  laying  out  kitchen  garden  in  long 
rows,  about  2  to  2y2  feet  apart,  putting  a  strip  of  potatoes 
at  each  end  for  a  horse  to  turn  on,  aud  plowing  every- 
thing; it  saves  three-fourths  the  labor,  and  produces 
finer  vegetables.  Those  who  think  this  arrangement 
don't  work  well,  can  apply  the  saved  labor  to  ornamental 
grounds,  and  look  at  the  whole  result. "--We  have  fre 
quently  advocated  this  method  where  land  is  plenty  and 
labor  dear,  but  it  is  not  practicable  in  small  gardens. 

Cooking  B*e»s  in  I?flilB<t0— "E.  H.  M.," 
Danbury,  Conn.,  does  not  think  Teas  properly  treated  un- 
less cooked  as  follows :  "After  shelling,  rinse  the  peas, 
and  place  them  in  the  pot  with  milk  enough  to  boil  them 
in,  adding  sufficient  water— say  one-quarter  as  much  as 
milk — to  prevent  burning.  Salt  to  the  taste;  stir  occa- 
sionally while  cooking  to  prevent  the  milk  '  boiling  over.* 
If  a  scum  rises,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  if  the  milkis 
new,  and  cooked  properly,  skim  oft'.  When  done,  pour 
all  into  a  deep  dish,  and  add  a  generous  lump  of  butter." 
Green  Corn  is  also  greatly  improved  by  milk.  The  corn 
should  be  cut  from  the  cob,  and  then  cooked  the  same  as 
peas.  If  it  is  desirable  to  eat  with  beans,  the  latter  may 
be  cooked  in  the  usual  way,  and  added  to  the  corn  after 
both  are  done.    Milk  requires  less  salt  than  water  does. 

The  Value  of  &wump  Mucko — Muck 
differs  in  value,  but  when  one  has  no  choice,  it  is  safe  to 
actas  if  the  material  was  of  great  value.  The  chief  value 
lies  in  the  organic  matter,  which  contains  more  or  less 
ammonia.  In  some  33  samples,  Prof.  Johnson  found  an 
average  of  \%  per  cent,  in  the  air-dried  substance,  which 
is  more  than  double  as  much  ammonia  as  is  contained  in 
very  good  barn-yard  manure.  Several  peats  contained  3 
and  one  314  per  cent.  J.  L.  Faulkner,  of  Tioga  Co.,  asks 
for  "a  simple  formula  for  analyzing  swamp  muck."  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  farmer  without  accurate  chem- 
ical knowledge  to  do  this,  but  an  approximate  estimate 
might  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  ash  and  the  amount 
of  ammonia,  thus :  Dry  some  lumps  as  large  as  one's  fist ; 
burn  them,  sec  how  much  ash  they  leave,  and  its  charac- 
ter—whether sandy  and  abundant,  which  is  bad,  or  fine- 
and  little  of  it,  which  is  good.  When  the  lumps  are- 
burning,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  smoking  and 
blazing,  take  out  a  coal  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  or  big- 
ger, and  hold  near  it  a  feather  dipped  in  strong  vinegar. 
The  amount  of  white,  cloudy  smoke  which  curls  about 
the  feather,  indicates  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  thus 
when  two  or  more  samples  are  compared;  the  amount  of 
ammonia  may  be  guessed  at.  After  all,  the  best  test  is  the 
practical  one  ;  and  generally,  that  peat,  or  muck  is  best, 
which  decomposes  and  disappears  quickest  in  the  soil ; 
and  will  probably  show  the  most  effect  upon  the  crop's. 

Spurrey.- J.  M.  McA.,  Summerville,  Mich., 
writes:  "I  see  Spurrey,  Common  and  Giant,  advertised 
in  the  Catalogues  as  a  forage  plant  for  cattle  and  sheep — 
What  is  it?  Is  it  liable  to  become  a  nuisance  on  the  farm  ? 
Is  it  worth  cultivating?    Would  it  do  to  plow  under  for 
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manure?  and  what  is  the  season  of  Bowing ?" — Spurrey 
does  well  on  sandy  boils,  in  a  warm  moist  climate— under 
sach  circumstances,  sown  in  the  spring,  a  heavy  crop  of 
forage  or  of  green  manure  may  be  obtained.  It  docs  not 
at  all  stand  well  our  hot,  dry  summers.  They  stop  its 
growth  almost  immediately.  Where  it  has  been  sown  it 
is  afterwards  known  as  a  road-side  weed,  but  we  believe 
it  is  never  troublesome.  It  matures  in  three  months  or 
less,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  climate. 
— Tho  seeds  are  highly  nutritious,  and  it  may  be  fed 
to  any  kind  of  stock. 

©ale   of  Mr.    ftl&clolon's   Farm.- We 

have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sheldon: 
Geneva,  N.  T.,  June  2, 1870.  My  Dear  Sir,— la  conse- 
quence of  recent  illness  in  my  family,  our  physician  ad- 
vises ns  to  travel  for  the  next  few  years,  and  I  have  de- 
cided to  oft'er  my  farm  for  sale.  As  yon  know  all  about 
it,  you  can  well  imagine  the  pain  this  decision  has  cost 
me,  but  my  duty  to  my  family  seems  imperative,  and  I 
must  make  the  sacrifice.    Very  sincerely  yours,    James 

O.  Sueldon. We  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  this 

decision.  We  can  ill  afford  to  spare  Mr.  Sheldon  from 
American  agriculture.  We  need  his  example.  We  have 
always  pointed  to  his  career  as  a  farmer  and  breeder  with 
pride.  We  have  admired  his  energy  and  ll  pluck.11 
When  lie  first  "turned  farmer"  his  city  friends  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  soon  tire  of  it,  and  what  is  still 
harder  to  bear,  his  farmer  neighbors  seemed  to  have  an- 
ticipated a  similar  result.  And,  as  if  to  justify  these  dis- 
heartening opinions,  he  met  at  the  commencement  of  his 
breeding  career  with  many  losses.  Several  of  his  most 
valued  Shorthorn  cows  and  calves  died.  Iffs' magnificent 
flock,  of  South-Down  sheep  were  kept  in  a  separate  barn 
in  charge  of  a  man  who  had  a  cow  of  his  own  in  the 
building.  One  night  the  barn  caught  fire  and  the  man 
ran  to  save  his  own  cow  and  left  the  whole  flock  of 
South-Downs  to  perish  in  the  flames.  We  presume  Mr. 
S.  owes  his  success  to  these  losses.  They  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  They  were  necessary,  though  a  costly  part 
of  his  agricultural  education.  They  taught  him  care  and 
caution,  and  with  a  due  exercise  of  them,  he  seems  to 
hare  had  unbounded  faith  in  himself  and  in  improved 
breeding  and  farming.  He  has  triumphed  gloriously. 
When  he  purchased  the  farm  it  was  remarkable  for 
nothing,  hut  eho  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  grandeur  of 
its  trees,  and  the  charm  of  the  land  scenery.  The  land, 
though  naturally  good,  was  poor  and  weedy.  He  drained 
it,  cleared  it,  purchased  large  quantities  of  bran  and 
other  cattle  food,  made  rich  manure  and  applied  it  to  his 
grass  land  until  now  he  has  one  of  the  handsomest,  rich- 
est, cleanest,  and  most  productive  farms  in  the  State, 
with  a  large  herd  of  eattlo  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
IL  does  seem  as  though  we  could  not  spare  such  a  man. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  farm  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  will  still  use  it  for  rearing  choice  stock. 

HBei~l<iais  &  House's  ILsunp. — A  lamp 
for  burning  kerosene,  made  by  Perkins  &  House,  called 
the  '•Non-Explosive,"  has  been  used  with  much  satis- 
faction by  several  persons  connected  with  the  office  of 
ilic  Agriculturist.  The  lamp  is  a  metallic  one  and  easily 
taken  care  of.  The  inventors  claim,  with  good  reason, 
that  its  construction  lenders  explosion  impossible.  We 
attach  but  little  importance  to  this,  as  oil  which  will  ex- 
plode should  not  be  burned  in  any  lamp.  A  large  share 
of  the  accidents  from  unsafe  oil  do  not  occur  from  explo- 
sions within  the  lamp,  but  from  carelessness  in  filling. — 
At  all  events,  the  lamp  is  a  good  one,  vastly  safer  than 
uny  gl  iss  lamp,  and  when  used  with  the  best  oil,  gives  a 
brilliant  and  pleasant  light. 

A    fi£aac:-<l<>waa   Virginia,    H'iirm. — In 

11  Walks  and  Talks  "  for  June,  some  advice  is  given  to 
one  who  has  recently  purchased  an  exhausted  farm  in 
Virginia.  This  has  called  out  several  letters,  from  one 
of  which,  by  G.  Child,  we  give  the  following  extract: 
"First.  Let  him  cut  down  the  pines,  and  trim  the  brush 
off  them,  and  put  them  in  the  gullies  or  washes— put  the 
brush  in  first,  and  the  poles  or  logs  on  top,  to  hold  it 
down.  Very  soon,  "briars  and  grass  will  come  up  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  washes,  and  they  and  the  brush  will 

form  a  mass  that  will  prevent  more  washing Second. 

To  accumulate  manure,  let  him  hire  a  superannuated 
lYeedman — he  can  hire  ono  for  a  little  more  than  his 
board— and  set  him  to  piling  up  leaves  and  wood  mold 
(that  is,  the  top  surface  formed  by -rotting  leaves),  in  his 
woodlands.  Wlien  he  has  ten  to  twenty  loads  in  a  heap, 
throw  dirt  and  rotten  wood  on  it,  to  make  it  rot  quick 
and  tlmrougbly.  If  this  is  done  in  June,  the  mauure 
will  be  tit  to  spread  on  the  galled  fields  and  plow  in  next 
I'.ill  fur  spring  crops.  It  is  the  best  cheaprcmedyl  know 
of  for  exhausted  clay  lands.    If  his  woodlands  are  all  pine 

it  won't  do,  as  pine  straw  is  of  no  account Third.  To 

plow  heavy  botiom  lands,  set  a  sharp  coulter  In  a  beam, 
as  in  the  engraving,  and  cut  the  sod  into  slices,  tho  same 
width  of  the  furrow  of  a  two-horse  plow.    When  you 


have  gone  around  the  land  twice— that  is,  when  you  have 
cut  off  one  slice,  start  the  plow  after  the  coulter,  and 
turn  the  slice  over,  and  the  furrow,  thus  opened,  will  he 
a  guide  for  the  lead  horse  of  the  coulter  to  walk  in,  so 
that  the  man  driving  the  coulter  can  cut  his  slice  the 
same  width  every  time.  The  coulter  should  go  10  to  12 
inches  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  take  two  horses  to  pull 
it  if  it  is  like  the  sod  I  had  1o  deal  with.  The  two-horse 
plow  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  turning  over  the 
slices  after  they  are  cut  if  it  is  a  good  Livingston  or 

Clipper Fourth.   Sheep  are  the  best  thing  to  kill 

briars,  but  they  kill  everything  else  first.  Then  sheep 
won't  do  in  Virginia,  as  there  is  no  tax  on  dogs,  and 
every  vagabond  owns  and  starves  from  two  to  ten  worth- 
less C"^      I  was  saved  the  expense  of  the  sheep  cxperi- 
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ment  by  the  experience  of  a  neighbor  who,  out  of  sixty, 
only  saved  live  sheep — and  he  didn't  save  them — he  ate 
them,  to  save  the  dogs  the  trouble.  He  killed  and  poi- 
soned about  twenty  dogs,  and  got  the  ill-will  of  his 
worthless  neighbors.  I  hope  the  New  England  gentle- 
man will  find  Ins  investment  profitable,  and  I  know  he 
will  be  astonished  at  the  recuperative  power  of  the  red 
clay  and  limestone  lands  of  Virginia.11 

SSiK>2is    Adkaaowledg-e^l. 

Independent  First  Bender.  By  A.  Madison  Watson.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.    25  cents. 

Tomato  Raising  i/i  Common  Gardens,  By  Horace  Taylor, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  A  pamphlet  of  16  pages.  It  gives 
the  method  of  starting  the  plants,  training,  trimming, 
etc.,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  northern  latitudes, 
where  the  tomato  needs  much  care,  in  order  to  ripen  it 
successfully.  The  suggestions  given  for  training  will,  if 
followed,  increase  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  History  of  ZTwfen&VDanghter  of  Josephine.  Queen 
of  Holland,  and  Mother  of  Napoleon  III.  By  John  S.  C. 
Abbott.    N.  Y.  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Household  Treasury.  Philadelphia:  CI  ax  ton, 
Remsen  &  Hafilefmger.  This  is  a  neat  book,  into  which 
various  household  recipes  may  be  copied,  classified  under 
their  proper  heads,  and  indexed.  Each  division  has  a 
neat  vignette,  and  appropriate  motto. 

The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton.  By  Anthony  Trollopc.  N. 
Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Missouri  Agricultural  Reiwrt  for  lStii).  We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  Secretary,  the  report 
of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which,  be- 
sides the  Secretary's  report,  contains  essays,  proceed- 
ings of  societies,  and  the  valuable  report  of  tho  State 
Entomologist. 

Tlic  American  Tune  Booh.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.  A  collection  of  sacred  music  by  five  hundred  edi- 
tors.   $1.50. 

The  Life  of  Bismarck.  By  John  George  Louis  Ilesc- 
kiel.-  Translated  by  Kenneth  R.  II,  McKenzie.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Memoir  of  the  lice.  John  Scudtfer,  J/1  Z>.,  Thirty-six 
years  a  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  YVaterbury, 
B.  D.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Conjugal  Sins  against  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health. 
By  A.  K.  Gardner,  M.  D.    New  York:  J.  S.  Kedlield. 

JSeufl»j»eriao5i;£  <«rs8pr. — "  Novice, "  Scott, 
Co.,  Iowa.  It  will  be  of  no  more  use  for  you  to  try  to 
grow  this  grape  than  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  raise 
pineapples. 

fojiovor'x    4'olosssiJ. — Mr,    Abium    Van 

Sieklen,  of  Jamaica,  L.  L.  sent  us  a  bunch  of  Conover's 
Colossal  Asparagus,  which  contained  twenty-five  stalks 
and  weighed  six  pounds. 

INtiflitint;'    ;t    'free. —  We   published    the 

desperate  remedy,  applied  for  bark  louse,  by,  Mr.  B\  A. 
Norris,  of  Greenville,  Ct.,  and  thinking  his  success  was 
an  exceptional  one,  remarked  that  we  did  not  commend 
the  practice.  Mr.  X.  writes;  "  I  will  only  say  that  the 
tree  I  painted,  two  years  ngo,  has  made  a  growth  of  four 
feet,  and  three  Inches,  with  a  diameter  of  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  nt  the  but;  and  H  blossomed  and  Bet  so  full 


this  spring  that,  unless  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  fruit 
drop  off,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  thin  it.  Now,  if  anyone 
can  bes-t  that  in  two  years,  on  a  sick  tree,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  tree.  Mine  was  a  desperate  case.  I  tried 
painting  as  a  desperate  experiment.  I  succeeded  be- 
yond my  expectations.  I  know  of  no  healthier  looking 
nor  thriftier  tree  than  the  one  I  painted,  and  I  don't  think 
any  man  cm  find  a  louse  on  it.  I  found  some,  lice  on  an- 
other tree  last  year,  and  I  painted  that,  and  it  is  doing  as 
well  as  the  first  one.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
experiment.  That  it  has  proved  a  success  with  me  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  that  have  seen  the  trees." 

The  Blamly-lSook  of  Husbandry. 

By  George  E.  Waring.  Jr.,  of  Ogdeu  Farm,  Draining  En- 
gineer, etc.  New  York :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.  Sold  by  sub- 
scription, at  $3.50.  As  a  rule,  we  have  not  noticed  those 
agricultural  works  which  are  sold  by  subscription,  for 
two  reasons:  1st,  the  works  sold  as  this  is  have  gen- 
erally been  the  merest  trash,  made  to  sell  in  this  way  by 
writers  whose  productions  would  never  meet  with  a  sale* 
in  the  regular  trade.  2d,  the  few  subscription  books 
that  we  have  noticed  have  brought  us  numerous  letters 
asking  where  they  could  be  had,  information  which  we 
were  unable  to  give.  In  the  present  work  both  these 
objections  are  avoided.  The  book  is  a  good  one,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  which  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  choose  to  do  so,  may  obtain  it.  Those  who  have 
read  the  "Ogdeu  Farm  Papers"  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  Col.  Waring  is  a  pleasant  writer,  ns  well  as  a 
thorough-going,  practical  fanner.  In  til?  present  work 
he  gives  an  ontlirfe  of  farm  operations,  commencing 
with  buying  or  leasing  a  farm,  and  discussing  farm 
building,  drainage,  manure,  impU-ments,.  animals,  etc., 
and  all  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner.  A  considerable 
space  is  given  to  the  steam  plow,  as  the  author  foresees 
that  the  time  is  soon  at  hand  when  a  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  soil,  so  common  in  England,  must  be  adopted 
here,  where  practicable.  A  very  full  set  of  useful  tables 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Tho  book  is  pro- 
duced in  good  style,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing both  its  exterior  and  its  contents  as  a  marked  cxa  t  ■ 
tion  to  the  agricultural  works  sold  by  subscription  that 
have  fallen  under  our  notice. 

Sevens  y-flive      B*ojM&E;ar     I^fio^ves's, 

and    How  to    Culiiviite    Tlaewa.     By  Edward 
Sprague  Hand,  Jr.    Boston:  J.  E.  Tiliun  &  Co.     Tin 
work  is  mainly  made  up  of  articles  which  l,a»  u  app 
in  Tilton's  Journal,  and  which  have  been  thought  worthy/  > 
of  preservation  in  a  book  form.    The  author,  in  his  pre- 
face, claims  indulgence,  or  we  should  he  dir-posed  to  crit- 
icise the  carelessness  which  murks  the  botanical  portious 
of  the  work.    For  the  rest  it  is  a  clever  guide  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  some  of  our  most  popular  flowers. 

Five  TlaoMsstsa«l  it,    "STesai*,  unci  liow 

I  made  it  in  Five  Years'  'lime,  Sjarsiss^ 
without    Capital,— By   Edward    Mitchell,    Loriug. 

Boston.  Books  like  this  do  an  incalculable  amount  of 
mischief,  as  they  present  gardening  operations  in  u  way 
that  no  practical  man  ever  found  them,  and  lead  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  into  investments  and 
enterprises  which  are  very  sure  to  end  in  disaster.  Wc 
hope  that  this  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Gilnian-Barnard-Mitchell  will 
soon  exhaust  the  subject,  and  "let  lis  have  peace.1' 

5u  Si;nliiaE,«i  BS.iy  or  4jJr:aisa?  keep  the 
middle  of  the  slack  very  full  all  the  time  and  thor- 
oughly trodden  down,  so  that  the  sides  will  settle  more 
than  the  middle.  Put  some  straw  or  long  hay  on  tho 
roof,  and  rake  it  down  smooth.  And  do  not  be  ashamed 
to  put  some  poles  on  each  side  of  the  sleek  to  keep  I 
from  settling  to  one  side. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Fairs  for 
1870. 

We  Shall,  as  usual,  prepare  a  list  of  Fairs,  with  the 
time  and  place  they  are  to  be  held,  and  desire  tobavi 
as  complete  as  possible.    We  will  thank  Secretaries  and 
other  officers  of  Societies  to  send  us  copies  of  Premium 

Lists  or  newspaper  notices,  announcing  the  lime  of  the 
Fairs— or  to  write  to  us.  giving  the  name  of  the  Society 
or  Club,  the  State,  with  the  place  where,  and  when  the 
fair  is  to  be,  adding  also  the  name  of  the  Secretary  or 
business  manager.  Our  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  in  July 
and  August  so  far  is  quite  a  small  one. 

The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  holds  a  fair 
at  Minneapolis,  in  connection  with  the  Hennepin  Co. 
Horticultural  Society,  July  lib.    There  i^  :•'  bfi  a 

Horse  Show  at  Ellicottville.  N.  Y.,  July  lib  and  Mb. 

The  Carolina  Horticultural  Bo  ioty  makes  a  show  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  Aug.  11th,  and  in 

Tarks  Co.,  Ind.,  there  will  be  a  fair  at  Bloomingdale. 
Aug.  24th  to  S6th,  and  one  at  Bridgctou  29th  to  Sept.  3d 
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A  House  Costing  $1,300  to  $1,900. 


In  accordance  with  onr  previous  purpose,  as  well  as  in 
response  to  a  great  number  of  requests,  we  present  well 
studied  plans  for  a  low-priced  house.  These  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Reed,  Architect  and  builder  at  "West 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  with  several  modifications  suggested  by 
Mr.  Judd.  who  will,  by  way  of  practically  testing  them, 
erect  a  couple  of  these  houses  in  Flushing  during  this  sum- 
mer. "We  give  the  wide  range  of  $600,  for  the  cost  of  the 
same  house.  Where  materials  and  labor  are  comparative- 
ly cheap,  and  little  attention  is  given  to  ornament,  inside 
or  out,  a  house  of  this  plan  and  size  may  be  erected  for 
§1,200  to  $1,400.  With  labor  and  materials  at  the  prices 
named  below,  the  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  would  run  all 
the  way  from  $1,300  to  $1,000,  or  even  more — according  as 
one,  or  more,  or  all  of  the  following  things  be  provided. 
(1)  Superior  brick  cellar  wall,  7  to  8  feet  high. — (2)  The 
hall  and  one  cellar  finished  off  with  floor,  lathing  and 
plastering  the  walls  and  ceilings. — (3)  Use  of  the  best 
"Novelty11  siding,  of  good  pine  10-inch  boards,  1  inch 
thick,  with  groove  in  the  center  of  each  board,  the  same 
as  shown  in  fig.  6,  page  S9  of  our  March  number.— (4) 
More  brackets  on  the  cornice,  and  dentals  added ;  and 
heavier,  more  ornamental  window  caps,  than  are 
shown  in  the  engravings. — (5)  Fine  moldings  in  the 
lower  rooms,  and  some  fair  moldings,  instead  of  plain 
casings,  in  the  second  story. — (6)  Thick  plaster  with  fine 
hard  finish  and  heavy  cornice  moldings,  and  center 
pieces  in  the  ceilings,  in  the  first  story.— (7)  All  the  walls 
filled  in  with  brick  and  mortar,  or  back  plastered,  that  is, 
put  lath  and  plaster  midway  between  the  siding  and 


Fig.; 


-FIRST  STORY — FLOOR  PLAN. 


Inside  lath  and  plastering.— (S)  Water  Tank  over  the 
hall  stairs  in  the  upper  story.— (9)  Kange  with  water- 
back  and  upper  boiler  in  K  D  L,  fig.  3.— (10)  Sta- 
tionary Wash  Tubs.— (11)  Best  quality  of  locks,  with 
white  porcelain  knobs  and  plated  shanks  on  all  doors. — 
The  addition  of  all  these,  or  part  of  them,  will  add 
to  the  cost.  After  careful  estimates  of  every  part,  in 
accordance  with  the  below  named  prices,  Mr.  Judd  is  ar- 
ranging to  put  up  two  houses  in  fair,  comfortable  style 
and  convenience,  stopping  at  jnst  about  $1,500  for  the  to- 
tal cost,  exclusive  of  land,  but  including  cistern,  fencing, 
privy,  and,  perhaps,  a  grape  arbor.  The  10-inch  cellar 
wall  will  be  of  brick,  with  an  air-space  in  the  middle. 
The  cellar  to  be  built  so  as  to  be  conveniently  finished  off 
if  ever  desired;  Novelty  siding;  tin  roof ;  moldings  and 
cornice  in  first  stoiy,  with  center  pieces ;  hard  finished 
walls,  etc.,  etc. — in  short,  a  neat  house;  but  without  the 
extras.  As  will  be  seen,  further  on,  the  plan  of  the  house, 
small  as  it  is,  admits  of  modifications,  easily  made,  that 
will  fit  it  for  the  wants  of  a  large  family.  This  is  a  note- 
worthy feature  of  this  honse.  Put  np  cheaply  at  first,  it 
can  be  extended  at  trifling  expense  and  with  very  little 
"tearing  np."  The  above-ground  position  of  the  base- 
ment renders  the  rooms  in  this  quite  light  and  cheerful. 
^Description.— Fig.  1  shows  the  Front  Eleva- 
tion. Tbis  gives  a  general  view.  The  basement  should 
be  more  above  ground.  As  formerly  explained,  we  be- 
lieve in  setting  the  first  floor  well  up,  so  that  the  occu- 
pants shall  always  be  as  far  above  the  ground  as  may  be. 
For  a  basement  7  feet  high,  2  to  %y«  feet  in  the  ground  is 
deep  enough,  and  4%  to  5  feet  above  the  gronnd— except 


in  very  cold  regions  where  it  is  necessary  to  bank  up  the 
entire  walls  to  keep  frost  out.  A  10-inch  wall,  built  hol- 
low, or  with  air-space,  will  withstand  pretty  severe  cold 
weather.    The  whole  roof  should  be  a  few  inches  higher 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION. 

than  shown,  so  as  not  to  appear  so  close  to  the  upper 
windows.  The  cornice  should  be  a  little  heavier  than 
shown.  Make  the  brackets  a  little  shorter  and  broad- 
er. It  adds  greatly  to  the  good  appearance  of  a  house  of 
this  land,  to  have  the  roof  project  at  least  20  inches 
all  around.  The  cost  is  but  little  more.  We  have  seen 
many,  otherwise  fine,  dwellings  deprived  of  all  beauty 
by  " sticking  on"  a  very    narrow  and   light  cornice. 

Fig.  2— Cellar  or  Basement.— (7  feet  high  in 
the  clear.)  The  plan  shows  a  division  that  may  be  made  ; 
but  when  great  economy  is  studied  these  interior  divisions 
may  be  omitted— until  wanted.  One  or  more  chimney 
flues  should  start  in  the  cellar  for  stove  pipes  there,  if 
ever  needed.  Aji  outside  door  and  steps  are  shown  at  C. 
If  the  future  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  family  re- 
quire, B  may  he  finished  oft"  for  a  Kitchen,  with  a  dumb- 
waiter through  the  floor.  31,  may  be  fitted  up  as  a  Dining- 
room.  In  this  case  a  small  Cellar  might  be  excavated  un- 
der the  piazza.  We  believe  Mr.  Judd  intends  to  make 
the  Cellar  of  the  full  size,  piazza  included.  It  will  be  seen 
that  no  more  wall,  and  but  little  more  digging,  will  be  re- 
quired. The  girder  will  need  supporting  with  locust  posts, 
or  brick  piers,  if  the  cellar  division  be  not  made  at  first. 

Fig.  3— First  Story.— (9  feet  high  in  the  clear.) 
The  general  arrangement  is  shown  by  the  engraving. 
The  piazza,  P,  may  be  lessened,  if  desired,  and  more 
room  thrown  into  the  hall,  77",  and  into  the  room  7,  in  fig. 
4.  The  parlor,  (Pi),  used  somewhat  as  a  living  or 
sitting  room,  is  of  convenient  size.  A  mantle-piece  may 
or  may  not  be  added.  Aji  economical  arrangement  is  to 
lead  the  stove  pipe  from  KDL,  through  the  wall  into 
a  drum  in  PL,  and  then  turn  it  back  into  the  chimney. 
This  will  keep  the  front  room  warm.  The  drum  should 
have  a  small  fire  chamber  in  it  for  using  wood  during  some 
of  the  coldest  days.  The  closets  or  pantries,  cc,  should 
be  made  pretty  deep  to  give  plenty  of  room  in  them. — 
KDL  is  used  for  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  and  partly 
as  a  living  room.    The  back  stoop,  S%  may  be  a  simnle 
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Fig.  2. — THE  CELLAR  OR  BASE  SEE  XT— FLOOR  PLAN. 


platform  with  railing,  or  be  covered  in.  77,  may  be  light- 
ed by  a  sash  over  the  front  door,  and  partly  from  the  win- 
dow over  the  open  stairway  in  the  second  story.  The 
window  against  the  stairs  at  the  left  of  77  may  be  simply 
a  blind  one  for  the  good  appearance  of  the  outside.  A 
Pantry,  5$£  feet  square,  is  provided  at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
The  stairs  to  the  cellar  are  in  the  hall  77.  under  the  other 
stairs.  They  should  be  wide  enongh  for  convenient  de- 
scent to  A,  if  that  should  ever  be  used  as  a  Dining-room. 
Fig.  4.— Second  Story.— (S  feet  high  in  the  clear.) 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  sleeping  rooms,  F,  i?, 
S,  and  7,  all  large  enongh  for  a  full-sized  bed,  except  7, 
which  will  take  in  a  %  bed.  F and  7?  may  be  heated  by 
stoves,  the  pipes  entering  the  chimney  flues.  7,  may  have 
a  door  also  into  F.  if  it  is  desired  for  a  young  or  sick 
child.  By  having  the  door  into  the  hall,  7,  may  be  kept 
as  a  "  spare  room,"  if  the  family  require  the  other  three 
sleeping  rooms.  We  have  slept  comfortably  in  a  u  spare 
room,"  no  larger  than  this,  in  many  pretty  well-to-do 
farmers'  dwellings.  Or  7?,  or  S,  may  either  of  them  bo 
used  as  the  spare  room.  We  don't  believe  in  the  frequent 
practice  of  living  or  sleeping  constantly  in  a  small  room, 
and  reserving  the  largest  and  best  room  for  occasional 
visitors.  That  is  sacrificing  comfort  and  health  to  show. 
If  friends,  stopping  for  a  night,  or  a  few  nights,  cannot 
pnt  up  with  such  rooms  and  conveniences  as  may  he 
readily  furnished,  their  friendship  is  not  worth  a  great 
deal.  [And  in  this  connection  we  will  throw  in  our 
standing  protest  against  the  custom  of  giving  up  one's 
whole  time  to  worry  and  excitement  over  getting  up  ex- 
tra fine  food  for  visitors— just  as  if  they  had  no"  such  things 
at  home,  and  Ifad  come  away  to  find  "  something  good  to 
eat.''  If  ?ce  go  to  see  onr  friends,  it  is  to  visit  with  them, 
and  not  with  their  larder.  We  do  not  want  a  hasty  oc- 
casional word  with  them,  while  they  are  flying  about  to 
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Fig.  4. — SECOND  STORY — FLOOR  PLAN. 

feast  our  appetites.  We  prefer  they  should  cook  lets 
than  usual — give  us  plain,  simple  fdbd,  enough  to  satisfy 
the  natural  demands — and  give  ns  some  of  their  time  and 
attention  for  visiting.  The  venerable  Bishop  Hedding 
once  called  upon  a  good  lady  of  oar  acquaintance  awhile 
before  noon.  She  was  all  excited,  because  no  good 
preparations  were  made  for  dinner.  "Sister,"  said  he, 
"I  have  but  three  hours  to  stay,  and  I  want  to  visit 
with  yon  and  your  hnsband.  You  have  good  bread  and 
milk:  let  us  eat  that,  and  all  have  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
talk  together  " — and  it  was  done.  The  writer  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  quartette,  and  we  had  a  "feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,"  snch  as  a  fashionable  hotel  table 
seldom  supplies.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
general  household  arrangements  for  entertaining  guests, 
especially  where  the  house  is  small  and  means  limited.] 

Sir.  Judd  has  another  plan  nearly  perfected,  for  a  honse 
costing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  exclusive  of  land,  which  he 
is  preparing  to  build  the  present  season.  It  is  designed 
to  contain  many  conveniences,  plumbing,  etc.  The 
plaus  of  this  will  be  described  next  month,  probably. 

Prices. — The  following  prices  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
calculation  the  present  summer,  here.  The  variations 
under  the  same  items,  refer  to  quality.  Thus,  while  the 
best  carpenters  may  receive  $3  or  more,  per  day,  others 
less  experienced,  and  less  expert,  will  be  dearer  at  $3  a 
day.  There  must  be  always  some  apprentices  learning, 
at  low  wages,  while  they  can  do  some  kinds  of  work  as 
well  as  full  men.  The  same  remark  applies  to  other 
workmen. —  Wages  per  day  of  10  hours:  Carpenter?, 
$2.00®3.50;  Masons,  $3.50@$4.00;  Laborers,  $1.50@$1.75; 
Painters,  $2.50@$3.50 ;  Grainers,  $4.0C@.$5.00:  Hoofers, 
$3.00®$4.00 ;  Slaters,  $3. 50@$4.50.— Timber  and  Lumber 
per  1000  feet  board  measure :  Timber,  (beams,  posts,  etc.) 
$22.50;  Siding,  planed,  $34@$40;  Flooring,  $32©£36; 
Joists,  $1S®$20 ;  Clear  Pine,  $50®$55;  Hemlock  Boards, 
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$1G@$20:  Lath  per  100,  2Sc.@33c.;  Doors,  7x2*£  ft.xlj£ 
inches,  $2.50@$3.00;  Doors,  7X*23£ft.Xl&  inches,  molded 
on  both  sides,  $3.50©-$4.00.— Hardware :  Nails,  $4.50@ 
$4.75  per  100  lbs.;  Ventilators,  $1.10@$l.ffl);  Porcelain 
knobs  with  plated  shanks,  per  doz.  $4.50@$5.00;  Porce- 
lain knobs,  japanned  shanks,  per  doz.  $1.75@P2.00; 
Locks,  per  doz.  $4^.^6.00 ;  Tin  for  roofing,  etc.,  good  char- 
coal, per  100  fact,  $S.50@$9.50  :  Slating,  good,  laid  with 
doable  felting,  per  100  feet,  $12.50@$13.50.  Gas  piping 
per  foot,  put  in,  14c.  Brick,  per  1,000,  hard,  $7©$S ;  soft, 
$6.50(3i$7.  Lath  and  Plastering  per  yard,  two-coat  work, 
30c.@35c.  ;  do.,  hard  finish,  40c. ©30c.  Blinds  per  foot, 
(unpainted),  37^c@40c.  Sash,  (glazed,  2d  quality  French 
glass,  and  primed),  $3.50@.$4  for  above  houses.  Sash 
weights  per  100  lbs..  §2.75©$3.  Sash  cord  per  lb.,  best, 
30c.<gfc35c.  We  intend  to  give  a  talk  on  the  kinds,  quali- 
ties, etc.,  of  the  above  articles,  with  hints  on  selection, 
or  best  kinds  to  use. 


Scattered  Grain  <m  S«itl>l>lcs. — Not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  our  steel-toothed  rakes 
there  is  considerable  scattered  grain  and  heads  left  on 
our  wheat,  barley,  and  oat  stubbles.  The  former  is 
usually  seeded  down  with  clover,  and  a3  there  isnoneces- 
Eity  for  plowing  them,  the  wheat  stubbles  may  be  reserv- 
ed until  the  last.  Bat  where  barley  or  oat  stubbles  arc  to  be 
sown  with  wheat,  we  can  better  afford  to  lose  the  scatter- 
ed grain  than  to  postpone  working  the  land.  Sheep  will 
glean  the  stubbles  as  well  as  pigs,  but  they  should  not,  at 
first,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field  more  than  half  an 
hoar  the  first  dayand  perhaps  an  hour  the  second,  length- 
ening the  time  as  they  have  to  travel  farther  iu  search  of 
the  grain.  And  see  to  it  that  the  sheep  have  free  access 
to  water,  and  are  regularly  salted. 

Wfritcwasbu— The  following  is  sent  out  "by 
the  Light-house  Board  of  the  Treasury  Department: 
"  The  following  recipe  for  whitewashing  has  been  fonud 
by  experience  to  answer  on  wood,  brick,  and  stone, 

nearly  as  well  as  oil  paint,  and  is  much  cheaper Slake 

half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime  with  boiling  water,  keep- 
ing it  covered  during  the  process.  Strain  it  and  add  a 
peck  of  salt,  dissolved  in  warm  water;  three  pounds  of 
ground  rice  put  in  boiling  water,  and  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste;  half  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and 
a  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved  in  warm  water;  mix 
these  well  together,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  several 
days.  Keep  the  wash  thus  prepared  iu  a  kettle  or  porta- 
ble furnace,  and  when  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  painters1  or  whitewash  brushes." 

Comeiit-lVasSn. — The  following  are  the  di- 
rections of  the  Light -house  Board:  "Take  of  fresh 
Rosendale  cement  three  parts,  clear  sand  one  part,  and 
mix  them  thoroughly  with  fresh  water.  This  will  give  a 
gray  or  granite  color,  dark  or  light,  according  to  the  color 
of  the  cement.  If  a  brick  color  is  desired,  add  enough 
Venetian  red  to  the  mixture  to  produce  that  color.  The 
cement,  sand,  and  coloring  matter  must  be  mixed  togeth- 
er. If  white  is  desired,  the  walls,  when  new,  should  re- 
ceive two  coats  of  cement-wash,  and  then  whitewash. 
After  the  work  has  received  the  first  coat,  a  single  coat 
every  three  or  four  years  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  best  to 
thoroughly  dampen  the  wall  with  clean,  fresh  water,  and 
follow  immediately  after  with  the  cement-wash.  This 
course  will  prevent  the  bricks  from  absorbing  the  water 
from  the  wash  too  quickly,  and  will  give  lime  for  the  ce- 
ment to  set.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  cement-wash  well  stirred  during  the  applica- 
tion of  it.  The  mixture  must  be  made  as  thick  as  it  can 
be  conveniently  put  on  with  a  whitewash  brush.-" 

'front  'HBreo<lisig'. — About  the  first  of  June 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  trout  ponds  and 
breeding  race  of  Mr.  William  II.  Furman,  of  Maspeth, 
Queens  County,  Long  Island,  to  witness  the  results 
of  some  novel  and  valuable  experiments  in  raising  trout. 
Mr.  Furman  practised  for  several  years  the  "artificial 
method"  of  obtaining  eggs  from  trout,  fertilizing  them, 
and  hatching  them  undtx  daily  inspection  and  more  or 
less  handling.  This  was  so  essentially  artificial  and  so 
repugnant!  to  his  feelings,  that  for  several  years  he  has  de- 
voted time  and  money  in  conducting  experiments  with  a 
view  to  have  the  eggs  laid  and  hatched  in  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural way,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the  highest  good 
insults  as  to  the  health  of  the  fry  and  the  number  hatched. 
He  lias  pnt  in  use  a  race  with  a  floor  of  slats  ;  and  upon  the 
Flats  a  layer  of  gravel  of  the  size  preferred  by  the  fish  for 
spawning  ground.  The  water  is  admitted  from  a  power- 
ful spring  "piped"  to  the  spot,  (and  from  other  springs 
iti  the  bottom,)  beneath  the  floor  of  slats,  and  wells  up 
with  great  uniformity  through  the  entire  mass  of  gravel, 
so  that  everywhere  there  is  an  upward  rising,  yet  very 
gentle,  current.  This  race  is  29)  feet  in  length,  varying 
from  4  to  8  feet  in  width  ;  tha  water  standing  from  12  to 
13  inches  deep  over  the  gravel,  and  having  a  very  percep- 


tible flow  at  the  outlet  where  the  race  is  widest.  Below 
the  race  is  the  nursery,  a  low  building,  100  feet  in 
length  by  10  in  width,  made  of  rough  boards,  aud  entire- 
ly occupied  by  the  water-course  and  a  narrow  walk. 
From  the  nursery  the  water  flows  through  "  the  brook,'1 
a  boarded,  roofed,  and  gravelled  channel,  500  feet  long,  to 
its  outlet  into  the  main  pond.  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  the  purest  water,  loug  and  narrow,  doubling  upon  it-self, 
and  filled  with  breeding  trout,  some  of  which  are  of  very 
large  size.  The  parent  trout  seek  the  race  of  their  own  ac- 
cord aud  make  hardly  any  nests  in  this  beautifully  clean 
and  well-prepared  bed. but  lay  indiscriminately  anywhere. 
The  eggs  disappear  among  the  graveJ,  and  are  not  touch- 
ed. The  old  fish  return  to  the  pond,  and,  after  the  laying 
season,  are  shut  off.  This  spring,  after  the  hatchlings 
could  take  care  of  themselves  pretty  well,  the  gravel  was 
all  overhauled  to  look  for  dead  eggs,  etc  ,  and  it  was 
found  so  clean  and  so  few  dead  eggs  were  there,  that  Mr. 
F.  says  he  shall  not  disturb  the  bed  another  year.  The 
race  is  roofed  its  entire  length,  the  roof  being  movable, 
and  not  entirely  excluding  the  light.  It  is  located  uear 
salt  marshes,  and,  occasionally,  eels  are  seen  on  wet 
nights  following  up  surface  ditches  in  close  proximity  to 
the  race  ;  hence,  in  order  to  exclude  these  and  anything 
else  that  might  harm  the  fry,  wire  screens  arc  nailed 
across  the  sections  of  the  race  at  exposed  points.  The 
feeding  of  the  fry  takes  place  at  certain  spots  in  the  race, 
and  here  the  largest  quantity  of  excrement  accumulates. 
The  upward  flowing  water  makes  it  easy  to  collect  and  re- 
move this,  but  the  fry  arc  chiefly  fed  in  the  nursery.  Tke 
number  of  fry  this  year  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  race 
and  feeding-house ;  and  so  previous  to  our  visit  Mr.  F. 
had  opened  the  connections  with  the  main  pond  and  let 
the  fry  go  freely  out  and  iu.  This  had  somewhat  reduced 
their  numbers,  but  the  majority  still  kept  near  the  feed- 
ing places,  and  wherever  wc  looked  the  water  seemed 
alive  with  them.  Mr.  F.  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  ob- 
tain the  roe  of  the  horsefoot,  or  king-crab,  in  abundance, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  beautiful,  fat  maggots  of  the 
flesh-fly.  Many  of  this  year's  fry  were  over  3  inches, 
and  some,  we  judge,  4  inches  in  length,  and  had  a 
remarkably  lively,  healthy  look.  TTe  saw  very  few 
dead  ones.  This  race  is  patented;  but  as  wc  deem  it 
desirable  that  several  should  be  in  operation,  Mr.  F. 
authorizes  us  to  say  he  will  make  very  liberal  terms  to 
those  who  will  put  them  up  iu  time  for  use  this  year. 
The  fish  begin  to  cuter  the  race  about  October  1st. 
\Ce  cannot  but  regard  Mr.  Furman's  results  as  exceed- 
ingly important  and  successful.  lie  simply  protects 
eggs,  laid  in  a  natural  way,  from  ail  natural  enemies;  at 
least  that  is  the  aim.  This  plan  differs  from,  the  Ains- 
worth  race  inasmuch  as  that  involves  a  removal  of  the 
eggs,  which  fall  though  the  coarse  gravel  and  wire  screen 
upon  a  set  of  movable  screens  below,  and  arc  subject  to 
more  or  less  manipulation  and  other  than  natural  sur- 
roundings during  the  hatching  period. 


Harvesting*  Barley. 


When  the  straw  is  long  enough,  the  best  way  to  harvest 
barley  is  to  bind  it  upas  wc  do  wheat.  But.  good  crops  of 
barley  this  season  will  be  few  and  far  between.  Much  of 
it  will  be  too  short  to  bind,  and  some  of  it  will  be  so  poor 
that  it  will  be  difficult  even  to  cut  it  with  a  reaper.  It  will 
have  to  be  cradled  or  mown  with  a  scythe.  It  is  discour- 
aging work — but  there  is  no  remedy  except  in  better 
farming.  Barley  requires  to  be  cut  just  at  the  right  time. 
If  cut  too  early,  the  grain  shrivels  up,  nnd  if  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  a  few  days  too  long,  it  "  crinkles  down  "  and  the 
heads  drop  off  in  reaping  and  arc  lost.  \Tc  know  of  no 
better  test  than  to  squeeze  the  grain  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  if  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  milk, 
the  crop  should  be  allowed  to  stand  longer.  The  real 
difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  uneven  ripeness  of  the  crop. 
Some  portions  will  be  dead  ripe,  while  othees  are  still 
green,  and  it  requires"  considerable  experience  and  a 
sound  judgment  to  decide  whether  wc  shall  lose  most  by 
cutting  before  it  is  all  ripe,  or  by  letting  a  portion  of  it 
get  so  ripe  that  there  is  danger  of  the  heads  falling  off. 
Much  depends  on  the  weather.  If  wc  could  be  sure  of 
curing  the  crop  without  exposing  it  to  rain  or  heavy  dews, 
we  would  cut  early,  because  what  is  lost  in  the  grain  is 
made  up  in  the  increased  value  of  the  straw  for  fodder. 
But  as  barley  that  is  stained  in  harvesting  or  in  the  mow 
will  not  bring  as  much  by  10c.  or  15c.  per  bushel  as  a 
bright  Bample,  it  is  usually  better  to  shorten  the  period  of 
curing  as  much  as  possible  by  allowing  it  to  stand  until 
pretty  ripe.  In  this  ns  in  many  other  farming  operations 
we  must  calculate  our  chances,  and  not  be  discouraged  if 
we  sometimes  miss  the  mark.  "When  barley  is  clean  aud 
the  weather  favorable,  there  is  perhaps  no  better,— cer- 
tainly no  cheaper.— way  of  curing  it,  than  to  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  gavels  ay  thrown  off  from  the  platform  of  the 
reaper.  They  may  be  turned  or  stirred  to  facilitate  the 
drying,  but  otherwise  may  remain  as  left  by  the  reapor 
until  ready  to  draw  in.    By  moving  one  or  two  swaths  to 


make  room  for  the  team,  two  men  with  barley  forks  can 
pick  up  the  gavels  of  three  or  four  swaths  on  each  side  of 
the  wagon,  and  place  them  on  the  load.  In  this  way 
scarcely  any  of  the  barley  will  be  scattered  on  the  land. 

But  if  there  are  weeds  or  grass  in  the  barley,  or  the 
weather  is  threatening,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  tha 
gavels,  and  towards  nigbt  put  them  into  small  cock?, 
which  will  have  to  be  turned  or  opened  the  next  day  and 
recocked  again  at  evening,  if  not  sufficiently  cured  to 
draw  in.  It  should  be  borne  iu  mind  that  barley  is  very 
frequently  stained  in  the  stack  or  mow,  from  beinsr 
drawn  in  too  soon,  or  with  dew  on  it.  Barley  should 
be  either  thrashed  as  drawn  from  the  field,  or  not  until 
it  has  done  "'sweating"  in  the  stack  or  mow.  If  the 
former,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  the  grain  in  the  bin 
and  rum  it  occasionally,  or  it  will  heat  aud  become  dis- 
colored. The  rakings  should  be  kept  separate,  as  the 
grain  is  frequently  stained,  and  if  mixed  with  the  rest 
may  reduce  the  price  of  the  whole  several  ccuts  per  bush- 
el.   Better  feed  them  out  to  the  pigs. 


Bee    Notes, — By  3f,    Quinby. 


Tlie  Apiary  in  July.— Boxes  should  never  re- 
main on  after  they  arc  full.  The  bees  soon  soil  the 
combs,  and  it  is  more  important  that  the  comb  should  be 
clean,  than  that  every  cell  next  to  the  glass  should  bo 
sealed  up.  If  there  are  more  boxes  on  a  hive  than  will 
be  likely  to  be  finished,  remove  some  or  all,  if  you  can. 
to  stronger  stocks  to  be  completed.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  change  them  from  hive  to  hive  several  times.  One 
finished  bos  is  worth  two  unfinished  ones.  Never  let 
bees  lie  outside  of  the  hive  for  wantof  room  in  the  boxes. 
Put  on  a  second  tier  of  boxes  if  the  strength  of  the  stock 
will  warrant  it,  by  making  holes  in  the  top  of  the  lower 
ones;  those  partly  full  may  be  raised,  and  empty  ones 
put  under.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  best  way.  In  movable 
comb-hives,  when  all  the  boxes  the  hive  will  accommo- 
date have  been  put  on  and  fherc  arc  bees  still  unemploy- 
ed, take  out  some  full  combs— alternate  combs,  if  more 
than  one  are  to  be  removed— and  put  empty  ones  in  their 
places.  Full  combs  with  brood  may  be  given  to  weak 
stocks — having  brushed  off  the  bees,  of  course.  In  this 
way  stocks  may  be  made  strong  nnd  valuable,  which 
would  otherwise  bo  worthless.  Stocks  often  overswarm 
and  become  too  weak  to  protect  the  combs.  If  they  can- 
not be  strengthened,  break  up  the  hives  and  secure  the 
honey  nnd  wax  before  the  worms  destroy  them  and  a 
swarm  of  moths  is  bred.  If  queens  are  not  raised  arti- 
ficially, it  is  well  to  hive  a  small  swarm  or  two,  nnd  thus 
keep  queens  for  supplying  those  that  become  destitute. 
Flags  do  not  prove  to  be  as  good  a  material  for  luVcs  as 
straw.  Secure  straw  now  from  the  harvest  field.  Sfelcct 
by  handfuls,  make  even,  shake  out  short  ones,  cut  off 
heads,  and  put  away  to  make  hives  with  on  some  rainy 
day  in  December. 

About  Queens.— B.  F.  Rosenbcrry,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
writes:  "  On  the  8th  of  April  a  small  swarm  of  bees  is- 
sued from  one  of  my  colonies,  flew  around  awhile  and 
went  back  again.  Seven  days  after,  they  swarmed  again, 
and  we  hived  them  in  a  hive  with  a  few  frames  and  some 
honey.  They  arc  doing  well  and  breeding,  both  the  old 
nnd  new.  Where  were  the  two  queens  all  winters  asa 
new  queen  could  not  have  been  raised  as  early  as  the 
15th  of  April."— It  is  not  at  all  strange  to  have  new 
queens  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April.  (I  have  known 
them  hatched  in  midwinter.)  and  allowing  this,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  answer  his  question.  As  queens  grow  old, 
they  frequently  become  feeble,  barren,  or  lay  only  drone 
eggs,  and  it  is  common  for  the  bees  to  prepare  queen  cells 
to  supersede  them,  and  in  such  cases  the  young  queen 
usually  destroys  the  old  one.  I  should  infer  that  in  this 
instance  there  was  an  intention  to  supersede  the  old' 
queen,  but  she  was  yet  strong  enough  to  resent  it  nnd  led 
out  the  first  issue  ;  but  she  being  lost,  the  bees  returned 
to  the  hive.  "When  the  young  queens  began  to  hatch, 
another  swarm  issued  as  in  the  swarming  season,  and  if 
the  old  queen  had  become  a  drone-layer,  there  would  bo 
drones  to  secure  the  fertilization  of  the  new  queens  thus 
early  iu  the  season. 

Ant*  and  Been.— D.  S.  Lnndis,  Litiz,  Pa.,  writes 

for  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  keeping  ants  and. 
worms  away  from  beehives.  The  prevalent  idea  is  that 
these  arc  often  the  cause  of  weakness  and  thriftlcssness 
in  a  colony,  whereas  they  will  only  be  found  in  a  hive 
when  it  is  already  weakened  from  other  causes.  Keep 
your  colonies  in  good  condition,  and  there  will  never  be 
room  inside  a  hive  for  a  strong  family  of  bees  aud  a  nest 
of  ants,  or  a  brood  of  worms.  Ants  will  sometimes  gather 
on  the  top  or  near  a  strong  hive  for  the  sake  of  warmth 
thoy  find  there,  but  not  within  it.  Ants  and  vermin  gener- 
ally will  disturb  a  hive  of  bees  only  when  it  is  too  weak" 
to  repel  them  ;  just  ns  debility  of  the  human  system  rend- 
ers it  defenceless  against  the  attacks  of  acute  diseases, 
which  a  strong  constitution  would  resist  BncceB&ftilly 
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Poisons  and  their  Antidotes. 

ET  OUR  FAMILT  PHYSICIA2T. 


[Even  with  the  greatest  carefulness,  accidental  poiBon- 
ing  will  often  occur.  Children  are  much  inclined  to  try 
Dottles  and  parcels,  before  they  are  able  to  read  the  labels. 
Nearly  every  poison  has  its  antidote,  which  will  prove 
effective  ;/  used  at  once  ;  loss  of  life  ofteu  results  from 
a  delay  of  but  a  minute  or  two.  A  recent  case  of  acciden- 
tal poisoning,  under  our  own  observation,  where  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  applied  on  the  inFtant,  averted 
much  suffering,  if  not  death  itself,  suggested  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  article  on  this  subject  for  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, which  should  place  against  each  poison  some 
remedy  available  in  almost  every  household,  and  Dr.  M.  E. 
Vedder,  of  Flushing,  N.  T.,  has  kindly  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing, and  we  have  revised  and  arranged  it  with  much 
care.  °Let  it  be  carefully  preserved  where  it  can  always 
be  instantly  referred  to.  Note  well  the  closing  remarks.] 
Stir  2  tablespoonfuls  of  ground 
Mustard  in  a  quart  of 
lulcewarm  water,  and 
drink  until  copious  vomiting  is 
I  produced,  tickling  the  throat 
'  with  the  finger  or  a  feather. 
After  vomiting,  give  large  quan- 
tities of  Calcined  Magnesia. 


Arsenic. 

Vly  Powder,  ("  Co- 
balt." 
King's  Yellow. 
Scheele's   Green. 
Ratsbane. 


LEAD  POISONS. 

Sugar    of    Load. 
White  Lend. 
Litharge. 


First,  Ulnstard  to  vomit,  as 
above,  and  doses  of  Epsom 
Salts,  say  a  teaspoouful  to 
a  tablespoonful,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  every 
half-hour  for  two  hours. 


MEHCURIAL  POISONS. 

Corrosive  Subli- 
mate, or  (Bed-Bug 
Poison.) 

White  Precipitate 

Red  Precipitate. 

Vermilion. 


White  of  Eggs— or  Milk, 
or  Wheat  Flour — beaten  up. — 
.Administer  all  that  can  be  got 
down  in  ten  minutes,  and  then 
give  mustard  emetic  as  above. 


COPPER   POISONS. 

Blue    Vitriol. 

Verdigris. 

Food  or  Pickles 
Cooked  in  Copper 
or  Brass  Vessels.  J 


White    of  Eggs,  or  Milk 
taken  very  freely  for  ten  min- 
jntcs,  to  be   followed  with  an 
emetic  of  Mustard  as  above. 


IUON  POISONS. 

Copperas,  or 
Green  Vitriol. 


1  Cooking  Soda,  a  tenspoon- 
|  ful  to  a  tablespoonful,  or  more 
.  — according  to  age  of  patient, 


etc.  —  followed   by    plenty   of 


Gum-Arabic  water,  or  Flaxseed 
j  tea  or  Slippcry-Elru  tea. 


ANTIMONY. 

Tartar  Emetic. 


I  Powdered     IVutgalls,   a 


teaspoonful  or  more  in  water ; 
or  tea  of  Oak  bark  or  Peruvian 


I  bark.     Give  promptly. 


SILVER. 

Lunar  Caustic 


.} 


Table  Salt,  2  teaspoonfuls 
or  more,  in  a  pint  of  water. 


ZINC. 

White  Vitriol. 


"1  Warm  water  to  relieve 
I  vomiting;  and  1  to  2  teaspoon- 
I  fuls  of  Baking  Soda,follow- 
J  ed  by  Milk  or  White  of  Eggs. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

Matches. 

Bat      Extermina- 
tor. 


'  Mustard  and  Warm  Wa- 
ter to  cause  vomiting;  then 
large  draughts  of  water  con- 
taining Calcined  Magne- 
sia, 2  tablespoonfuls  toapint, 
followed  with  Flaxseed 
tea,  or  Slippery -Elm  tea. 


ACIDS. 

Acetic  Acid. 
Citric  Acid. 
Muriatic    Acid. 
Tartaric  Acid. 


~|  Balling  Soda,  orSalera- 
|  tus,  Lime,  or  Magnesia, 

(a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoon- 
[  ful)  dissolved  in  water  and 
|  used  freely.  Powdered  lime 
j  mortar  from  ceiling  witt  do. 


Oxalic  Acid. 
Nitric  Acid. 


1  Magnesia      or      White 

[  Chalk  or  Lime  stirred  in 
j  water,  drank  freely  and  quickly. 


Sulphuric  Acid, 

(.Oil  of  Vitriol.) 


1  Drink  much  water  quickly,  and 
follow  immediately  with  large 
doaes  ol  Magn  esia,  or  Pow- 

,  dered   White  Chalk  or  Lime ; 

[or  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  use 
Soda,  or  dissolved  Soap.  Fol- 
low with  plenty  of  Flaxseed  or 
Slippery-Elm  tea.* 


Prnsslc    Acid.  1  Teaspoonful  of  Hartshorn, 


Oil    of   Bitter    Al-  !  (aqua  ammonia),  in  a  pint  of 

monds. 
Laurel  Water. 


water.       .Drink  the  whole    at 


I, 


ALKALIES. 

Pearl  ash. 

Salts  or   Tartar. 

Soap  Lye. 


1  Drink  freely  of  Vinegar  in 

|  water,  followed  with  Gum-Ara- 

f  bic  dissolved  in  water,  or  Slip- 

psry-Elni  tea,  or  Flaxseed  tea. 


Ammonia. 
IKartsHom. 
Potash. 
Much   Soda. 


Drink  freely  of  Vinegar  in 
water,  or  Lemon  Juice,  or  Cit- 
ric, or  Tartaric  Acid  mixed 
with  water.  Sweet  Oil,  Castor 
Oil,  Linseed  Oil,  or  Cream,  is 
also  good,  and  should  follow 
the  other  remedies  above 
named — a  tablespoonful  first, 
and  then  a  teaspoonful  an  hour 
for  three  honrs. 


alcohol.  "I  T^°  tablespoonfuls  of  1*1  us- 

«    *__**       „       tard  in  a  quart  of  warm  wa- 

Any        Spirituous    ter     Drink  tiU  patient  vomits 

Liquor.  J  freely,  using  a  finger,  or  feather. 


VOLATILE   OILS. 

Creasote. 

Carbolic  Acid. 

Oil  of  Tar. 

OH  of  Turpentine 

OH      of     Tobacco 

Fusel-Oil. 


White  of  EgK»9  or  Milk, 

"in  quantity,  followed  quickly 
by  a  Mustard  emetic. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Charcoal  Funics. 
Street  Gas. 


I  Fresh     Air,    and    artificial 

I  respiration. 


Iodine. 


]  Starch,  or  Wheat  Flour  beat 
}-np  in  water.  Vomit  with  mus- 
J  tard  and  warm  water. 


Saltpetre. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 


(  Mustard  Emetic,  folio vr- 
f  ed  with  Oil  asfor  Ammonia. 


VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

Strychnine. 

N  ii X- vomica, 

Opium. 

Laudanum. 

Paregoric. 

Ittorphine. 

Stramonium,  (or 
Thom  Apple,  or  Stink 
Weed). 

Belladonna,  (or 
Deadly  Night  Shade.) 

Crotou   Oil. 

Foxglove. 

Squirting  Cucum- 
ber. 

Aconite, (."Monkshood) 

Hemlock. 

Hyoscyamus  or 
Henbane. 


Emetic  of  ittnstard  and 

warm  water,  as  above ;  drink 
till  patient  vomits  freely. — 
Tickle  the  throat  with  finger  or 
a  feather;  or  give  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  powdered  alum ;  or  five 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  ;  or  20 
grains  (half  a  thimbleful.)  of 
white  vitriol,  dissolved  in  half 
a  tumbler  of  warm  water,  every 
ten  minutes,  till  vomiting  is 
produced.  If  the  patient  is 
drowsy,  give  the  strongest 
cold  coffee,  or  slap  smartly  on 
the  back,  and  walk,  or  use  elec- 
tricity to  keep  him  awake. 


Arnica. 


}  Vinegar  and  water. 


mash  rooms. 


Poisonous  Fish. 


':  Emetic  of  Mustard  and 

[warm  water,  until  vomiting  is 
|  produced;  then  frequent  small 
J  doses  of  Epsom  Salts. 

I  Emetic  of  Mustard  and 

T  warm  water,tickling  the  throat. 


BITES,   ETC. 

Serpents. 

Insects. 

Mad  Dog. 

Poisoned  wounds 
from  I>ead  Ani- 
mals. 


Tic  a  String  tightly  a- 
bove  the  Wound ;  some 
one  having  no  sores,  broken 
skin,  or  exposed  nerves  in  the 
mouth,  suck  out  the  blood,  and 
wash  with  hot  water,  so  as  to 
make  it  bleed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; then  wash  with  harts- 
horn, and  burn  out  with  a  large 
red-hot  wire  or  pointed  Lunar 
Caustic  ;  after  this  remove  the 
string,  &  poultice  with  flaxseed. 


We  have  endeavored  to  give  those  antidotes  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  at  hand  in  every  family,  and  can  be 
readily  administered  by  any  one,  but  in  all  cases  of  poi- 
soning, send  for  the  family  physician  at  once.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  use   the    stomach-pump.    The  after  treat- 


ment, to  prevent  or  subdue  inflammation,  should  be  fol- 
lowed out  with  great  care. 

In  poisoning  by  Arsenic,  the  fiydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
is  an  invaluable  antidote,  but  as  a  physician  would  be  re- 
quired to  administer  this  antidote,  we  have  omitted  it. 

*  [We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  usual  direction* 
for  "Oil  of  Vitriol,"  which  say,  "  use  a3  little  water  or  other 
liquids  as  possible."  We  should  drink  water  very  freely  at 
once,  to  dilute  the  acid  as  much  as  possible.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  uniting  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  will  occur  in  any 
case,  by  the  natural  fluids  in  the  stomach.  No  more  heat 
will  be  produced  by  the  large  quantity  of  water,  but  tho 
heat  will  be  so  diffused  in  the  larger  amount  as  to  destroy 
its  effects.— O.  J.] 


Trapping;  tlae  €ni'cnlio. — Mr.  Win.  B. 
Ransom,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich,  was  so  successful  in  trap- 
ping the  curculio  that  he  made  his  method  known,  and 
the  local  paper  at  once  issued  an  Extra  which  was  sent 
abroad  in  order  to  allow  a  trial  of  the  plan  the  present 
season.  The  method  is  to  level  the  soil  around  each 
tree  and  make  it  perfectly  smooth  for  a  distance  of  2*4 
feet  from  the  trunk,  leaving  no  place  in  which  a  curculio 
can  hide.  Pieces  of  bark,  shingle,  or  other  material,  that 
will  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  insect,  are  laid  npon  the 
ground  close  to  the  tree.  The  curculio  will  conceal  itself 
under  these  and  is  caught  and  destroyed.  The  chips 
are  turned  over  every  day,  and  the  insects  killed.  Dr. 
Hull,  of  Alton,  III.,  of  "  curculio-catchcr  "  fame,  visited 
Mr.  Ransom  and  spent  several  days  in  examining  his 
operation.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  observations  in 
the  Prairie  Farmer.  Though  at  first  inclined  to  think 
Mr.  Ransom's  traps  a  complete  success.  Dr.  H.  found 
that,  as  the  weather  became  warmer,  fewer  insects  were 
caught  under  them,  and  upon  examining  the  trees, 
enough  cnrcnlios  were  found  upon  them  to  destroy  the 
crop  of  fruit.  It  appears  that  this  plan  is  not  likely  to 
supersede  that  of  jarring  the  trees  and  catching  the  in- 
sects upon  sheets  or  upon  a  "  curculio-catcher,,t  and  how 
far  it  may  prove  an  auxiliary  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
At  all  events,  Mr.  Ransom  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
promptness  with  which  he  made  known  a  method  which 
promised  to  be  useful  to  fruit-growers. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— No.  6. 

— . — 

"  A  good  master  is  half  the  horse."  It  is  of 
no  use  to  raise  good  colts  if  they  are  not  to  be 
so  treated  as  to  become,  and  to  remain,  good 
horses.  The  domesticated  horse  is  a  highly  ar- 
tificial production.  By  taking  advantage  of  cer- 
tain natural  tendencies  in  the  race,  man  has 
(during  long  centuries)  so  changed  the  original 
form  and  character  of  the  animal  as  to  produce 
large  size,  great  beauty,  docility,  strength,  en- 
durance, economical  assimilation  of  food,  and 
ability  and  ■willingness  to  perform  severe  labor. 

The  same  power  that  built  up  must  be  em- 
ployed to  maintain.  A  herd  of  the  best  thor- 
ough-breds  turned  loose  in  an  uninhabited  coun- 
try, would,  iu  a  few  generations,  lose  size,  shape, 
strength,  docility,  and  nearly  all  valuable  qual- 
ities. The  rapidity  of  the  degeneration  would 
depend  on  the  abundance  of  the  natural  food, 
the  constancy  of  its  supply,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
climate.  There  is  a  constant  antagonism  be- 
tween the  natural  tendency  to  deteriorate  under 
neglect,  and  the  tendency  to  improve  under  arti- 
ficial management.  In  proportion  as  we  fol- 
low the  practice  that  long  experience  has  shown 
to  conduce  to  improvement,  shall  we  increase — 
or  at  least  continue — the  more  valuable  quali- 
ties. In  proportion  as  we  allow  nature  to  have 
unguided  sway,  shall  we  permit,  these  to  be  lost. 
Simple  abundance  of  food  at  all  seasons  will  be 
very  much  iuour  favor,  but  this  is,  by  no  means, 
all  that  is  necessary.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
abundant  food  is  administered  with  regularity; 
that  it  is  the  right  kind  of  food  ;  that  pure  drink- 
ing water  be  regularly  supplied;  that  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  horse  lives  is  wholesome ; 
that  he  be  not  subjected  to  too  great  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  -weather;  and  that  he 
have  sufficient  and  regular  exercise.  Young 
colts,  during  their  second,  third,  and  fourth 
summers,  cannot  be  better  provided  for  than  by 
being  placed  on  dry  pasture,  where  the  grass  is 
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good,  and  where  the  water  15  plenty  and  whole- 
some. They  should  not,  however,  be  left  out 
at  night  until  settled  warm  weather,  nor  should 
they  be  allowed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  grass 
after  it  has  been  much  frozen  in  the  fall.  The 
fresh  air  and  water,  and  the  nutritious  grass, 
coupled  with  the  free  life  of  the  field,  will  sup- 
ply all  the  conditions  for  the  best  growth  and 
development  during  tha  early  summers  of  the 
animal's  life. 

In  the  winter  time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  satisfactory  development  that  the  best  hay 
and  good  water  be  supplied,  and  that  sufficient 
opportunity  for  exercise  be  given.  Extra  food 
and  extra  care  will  pay,  in  the  long  run. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  foregoiug  state- 
ments and  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
previous  papers  of  this  series,  let  us  see  how  the 
average  farmer  manages  his  horse  breeding  af- 
fairs. He  buys  (if  he  does  not  already  own)  a 
half-broken-down  mare,  with,  perhaps,  foun- 
dered feet,  spavined  hocks,  and  "  touched  " 
wind;  and  then  he  blunders  about  the  country 
to  find  a  cheap  stallion.  If  there  is  a  fine 
blooded  horse  standing  at  $50,  and  a  "lunk- 
head" at  $5,  he  always  begins  by  saving  $45, 
and  congratulating  himself  on  his  shrewdness. 
After  the  mare  is  stinted  he  puts  her  at  work 
in  the  team  and  makes  her  "earn  her  living" 
by  working  hard,  ten  hours  a  day,  and  picking 
up  most  of  her  feed  at  night  from  a  poor  pas- 
ture. In  winter  she  generally  has  ha}'  given 
her  in  the  most  wasteful  way,  and  is  kept  in  a 
dark  and  unventilated  stable,  unless  the  owner 
believes  in  "hardening."  In  this  case  she  may 
spend  most  of  the  time, — wet  or  dry,  warm 
or  cold, — in  an  exposed  yard  with  a  sheep  rack 
or  a  stack  to  feed  from.  If  there  is  a  more  ac- 
tive iiorse  on  the  place  it  is  used,  because 
pleasanter  to  drive,  for  the  daily  trip  to  the 
store  or  to  town;  and  the  old  mare  mopes  away 
her  lime  in  idleness.  In  the  spring  she  is,  for- 
tunatel}*,  set  at  work,— fortunately,  because  hard 
work  is  better  than  no  exercise, — and  is  kept  at 
it,  without  extra  feed,  until  she  foals.  Then, 
after  a  few  days,  she  is  geared  up  again  ;  and  on 
her  long  jaunts  to  town,  as  well  as  about  her 
farm  work,  the  youngster  travels  about  with 
her  and  takes  her  milk  when  he  wants  it,  with- 
out much  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  mare, 
whether  she  is  overheated  or  not.  The  colt  is 
as  nearly  a  wild  animal  as  the  offspring  of  do- 
mesticated parents  can  be  until  he  is  haltered  for 
his  weaning  in  the  fall.  After  this  operation  is 
completed  he  takes  his  chances  with  the  calves 
and  yearling  stock  in  the  barn-yard  in  winter, 
and  in  the  pasture  in  summer.  If  he  is  stabled 
in  winter,  he  is  usually  deprived  of  necessary 
exercise ;  and  he  comes  to  a  late  maturity  a  poor 
stick  of  a  horse,  with  constitutional  defects  that 
condemn  him  to  a  low  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
that  probably  occasion  his  sale  to  a  horse  rail- 
road company  at  six  years  of  age,  when  he  has 
cost  $200,  and  is  sold  for  $130.  If  he  happen 
by  any  accident  to  be  good  looking,  and  to  have 
a  promising  trotting  gait,  his  owner — blind  to 
his  imperfections, — raises  him  for  a  stallion  ;  and 
he  may,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  transmit  his 
ancestral  spavins,  and  founders,  and  broken 
wind,  to  a  new  race  of  miserable  brutes,  at  from 
$3  to  $5  ahead. 

This  is  a  simple  and  unexaggerated  account 
of  the  way  in  which  America  is  supplied  with 
its  horses.  This  no-system  is  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be,  ami  it  amply  accounts  for  the  fact  that  (ex- 
cept in  very  rare  cases)  really  good  horses  are 
not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  that  pretty  good 
ones  sell  for  almost  fabulous  prices.     As  a  rule, 


every  horse  that  is  raised  according  to  the  above 
description,  costs  the  breeder  more  than  he 
sells  for,  and  he  is  worth  to  the  purchaser  less 
than  his  price.  It  is  a  losing  business  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  all  who  are 
connected  with  it.  The  fault  rests  with  the 
farmers,  who  fail  to  see  that  the  only  safe  rule 
in  horse-raising,  as  in  everything  else  connected 
with  their  business,  is  to  do  the  tcry  best  that  is 
within  their  power. 

A  really  good  horse — one  that  is  sound  in  all 
respects,  that  looks  well,  travels  well,  and  works 
well — is  worth  more  than  he  costs,  from  the  day 
he  is  foaled  until  his  days  of  usefulness  are 
over.  A  thoroughly  wretched  horse  is  not 
worth  when  foaled  the  pittance  paid  for  stallion 
fee  ;  is  not  worth  when  broken,  the  fodder  he  has 
eaten  ;  and  is  not  worth  when  sold,  the  half-price 
that  he  fetches. 

Every  man  who  undertakes  to  raise  a  colt 
should  set  out  with  the  determination  that  it 
shall  be  worth  when  four  years  old,  at  least 
twice  the  average  price  of  the  horses  of  his 
neighborhood  ;  and  he  should  at  every  step, — 
from  conception  to  training, — allow  nothing  to 
be  omitted  that  can  add  to  the  animal's  value. 
Of  course  this  way  costs  more,- — a  good  deal 
more, — than  the  bap-hazard  way  of  doing  the 
thing ;  but  every  cent  that  is  judiciously  spent  in 
adding  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  colt,  is  well  in- 
vested, and  will  come  back  with  interest  when 
he  is  sold ;  while  every  cent  that  is  scrimped  out 
of  the  poor  brute's  ancestry,  food,  and  attend- 
ance, is  finally  lost  in  his  depreciated  value, 
whether  for  sale  or  for  use. 

That  the  foregoing  opinions  may  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  without  foundation,  the  following 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  raising  colts  on  the 
two  different  systems  is  given.  It  is  assumed 
that  animals  may  be  pastured  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  must  be  housed  and  fed  during 
the  remaining  six ;  also  that  in  either  case,  a 
poor  mare  will  earn,  while  she  is  bearing  and 
suckling  her  foal,  the  actual  cost  of  her  poor 
keep ;  and  that  agood  mare  will,  during  the  same 
time,  pay  for  her  more  nutritious  food  and  bet- 
ter attendance.  It  is  further  assumed  (and  the 
facts  will  always  sustain  the  assumption)  that 
the  better  bred  and  better  fed  animal  will  be  as 
fully  developed  at  the  age  of  four  years,  as  the 
poorer  one  at  five. 

Cost  of  breeding  and  rearing  a  common  horse 
to  the  age  of  five  years  :  Service  of  stallion,  $5; 
keep  on  hay  first  winter,  $15  ;  pasture  first  sum- 
mer, $10  ;  second  winter,  $18  ;  second  summer, 
$15;  third  winter,  $24;  third  summer,  $20; 
fourth  winter,  $30;  fourth  summer,  $20;  fifth 
winter,  $33  ;  risk,  $10.     Total,  $200. 

Cost  of  raising  a  half-thorough-bred  horse  on 
good  keep,  to  the  age  of  four  years :  Service  of 
stallion,  $50;  keep,  first  winter  (2  qts.  oats  daily), 
$24;  pasture,  first  summer,  $15;  second  winter 
(2'|s  qts.  oats),  $30;  second  summer,  $18;  third 
winter  (3  qts.  oats),  $3G ;  third  summer,  $24; 
fourth  winter  (4  qts.  oats),  $48  ;  risk,  $20.  To- 
tal, $2G5. 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  better  animal 
will  be  worth  $400  than  that  the  poorer  one 
will  be  worth  $150.  At  these  prices  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  $50  in  the  one  case,  and  a  profit  of 
$135  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  cheaper 
animal  there  is  hardly  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
fancy  value.  It  is  essentially,  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation, a  common  dung-hill  brute,  and  can  only 
be  sold  for  the  commonest  uses. 

The  half-thorough-bred,  if  the  sire  and  dam 
have  been  well  selected,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
very  valuable,  and  the  chances  are  very  great 


that  either  its  beauty  or  its  speed  will  give  it 
a  high  fancy  value,  which  it  has  no  defects  to 
lessen.  If  any  breeder  finds  fault  with  my  esti- 
mates; he  may  make  others  to  suit  himself;  but 
I  challenge  him  to  make  any  showing,  based  on 
the  actual  cost  of  production  and  on  reasonable 
probabilities  of  value,  that  will  not  show  a  loss 
with  bad  breeding,  and  a  profit  with  good  breed- 
ing. If  the  conditions  are  changed  and  the 
common  colt  is  fed  as  well  as  li is  more  aristo- 
cratic competitor,  of  course  the  difference  be- 
tween them  will  be  lessened ;  but  turn  and  twist 
the  circumstances  as  we  may,  the  advantage 
will  always  lie  with  good  breeding  and  good 
feeding  combined. 


Ogden  Parm.  Papers— No.  7. 


I  have  seen  this  year  an  advantage  in  plant- 
ing corn  in  drills.  The  com  land  had  been  just 
got  ready  for  planting  among  most  of  my  neigh- 
bors and  had  been  marked  out  both  ways  (somo 
of  it  partly  planted),  when  there  came  a  very 
heavy  and  long-continued  rain,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  work  for  several  days  for 
the  land  to  dry.  To  plant  a  field  in  this  condi- 
tion would  give  the  weed  seeds  too  much  ad- 
vantage over  the  corn,  so  it  had  to  be  harrowed 
and  marked  out  again.  Fortunately  the  weather 
was  good  this  lime,  but  another  heavy  storm 
might  have  postponed  planting  for  another 
week  and  caused  still  additional  work.  As  I 
planted  in  drills  and  had  no  cross-markings  to 
make,  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
whole  field  to  be  prepared  before  marking  out. 
As  soon  as  we  had  one  or  two  lands  plowed, 
they  were  harrowed  at  once  and  were  immedi- 
ately planted  with  a  horse  corn  planter,  which 
seems  to  have  done  its  work  perfectly  well. 
Where  com  has  to  be  planted  by  hand,  the  ex- 
tra labor  of  the  drill  system  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion ;  but  when  the  seed  can  be  put  in  as  fast  as 
a  horse  can  walk  along  Ihe  row,  it  is  even 
cheaper  than  hill-planting  by  hand. 

I  am  not  yet  certain  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  avoid  the  expensive  hand-hoeing  that  last 
season's  drill  crop  required.  When  the  cultiva- 
tor can  be  run  but  one  way,  the  cleaning  of  the 
rows  by  hand  makes  a  serious  addition  to  the 
cost.  I  have  tried,  this  spring,  the  new  smooth- 
ing harrow,  which  has  120  small  steel  teeth 
sloping  backward  at  a  considerable  angle.  For 
breaking  up  small  clods  and  for  putting  in  grass 
seed,  it  is  better  than  a  brush ;  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  its  operation  among  weeds  two  or 
three  inches  high,  I  am  inclined  to  credit  its 
inventor's  statement,  that  it  can  be  run  over 
corn,  after  the  leaf  has  spread,  and  be  run  re- 
peatedly until  the  corn  is  a  foot  high,  without 
injuring  it.  Acting  on  my  faith,  I  shall  com- 
mence using  it  as  soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to 
show  themselves,  and  shall  go  broadcast  over 
the  field  once  a  week  until  it  is  obviously  doing 
harm  to  the  corn ;  going  once  lengthwise  and 
the  next  time  across  the  rows.  As  it  lakes  a 
width  of  9  feet,  I  can  scratch  over  the  91]  --acre 
field  in  half  a  day.  This  will,  certainly,  very 
much  reduce  the  amount  of  hand-labor,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  obviate  its  necessity  entirely,  so 
long  as  the  harrow  can  be  used.  After  this,  we 
shall  go  through  once  with  the  cultivator  and 
shall  probably  have  to  give  one  hand-hoeing. 
As  the  process  is  an  untried  one,  I  have  planted 
about  twice  as  much  seed  as  will  be  needed,  and 
at  the  hand-hoeing  the  superabundant  plants 
will  be  cut  out.  I  thought  it  safest  to  have 
plants  enough  to  allow  for  injury  by  the  harrow, 
as  a  little  extra  seed  will  be  of  trifling  cost  com- 
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pared  with  two  hancl-hoeings.  This  is  an  ex- 
periment made  on  faith,  and  its  result  will  be 
reported  in  due  time. 

"We  commenced  cutting  green  rye,  and  feed- 
ing it  to  the  cows  on  the  5th  of  Ma}',  mixing  it 
at  first  with  ha}-,  to  accustom  the  animals  grad- 
ually to  the  change.  The  proportion  of  hay 
was  daily  reduced  until,  on  the  12th,  none  was 
given:  and  we  are  now  giving  the  cows  all  the 
green  fodder  they  can  eat,  with  a  decided  effect 
on  the  quantity  of  milk.  At  the  first  cutting  the 
rye  was  not  more  than  one  foot  high.  It  is  now 
(May  16th)  nearly  double  that  and  very  heavy, 
but  has  not  commenced  to  head  out.  Before 
we  shall  have  finished  the  field,  say  ten  days 
hence,  the  last  cutting  will  probably  he  four  feet 
high  and  fully  "jointed."  This  portion  will 
hardly  grow  again  until  late  in  the  season ;  but 
that  first  cut  is  already  starting  vigorously  and 
promises  to  be  ready  for  the  scythe  again  by  the 
time  it  is  needed,  and  I  hope  to  have  clover 
ready  to  cut  early  in  June.  The  clover  will  he 
followed  by  oats  which  are  now  up  and  looking 
well,  and  these  should  carry  us  through  until 
the  sowed  com  is  large  enough. 

I  already  see  a  decided  advantage  from  the 
spreading  of  sea-weed  on  one-half  of  my  clover 
field.  That  portion  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
less  affected  by  winter-killing  than  the  other; 
but  the  growth  is  much  more  luxuriant,  and 
will  pay  for  the  excessive  cost  of  the  dressing. 

I  wish  that  I  had  Brother  Bunker's  talent  for 
conveying  important  truths  in  a  homely  and 
effective  way.  He  has  the  very  kernel  of  good 
farming  in  his  "old  hat." — "We  want  to  learn 
what  the  Deacon  never  has  learned,  how  to 
spend  judiciously  as  well  as  to  save;  how  to  in- 
vest capital  in  the  soil  and  make  it  pay  ten  per 
cent."  Whatever  falls  short  of  this  is  not  farm- 
ing, hut  earth-skimming. 

Last  spring  I  planted  about  half  a  peek  of 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Helianthus  ttiberosus). 
The  seed  was  cut  into  small  sets  and  planted  in 
rows  3  feet  apart  on  rich  land.  They  were 
hoed  once  during  the  season,  but  otherwise  re- 
quired no  attention.  This  spring  we  dug  over 
20  bushels— and  fed  enough  to  the  stock  to  see 
that  they  eat  it  greedily.  The  balance  of  the 
seed  will  be  planted  for  a  crop  this  year,  and 
the  yield  cannot  fail  to  be  very  large,  probably 
more  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other 
root  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,— 1,500 
bushels  per  acre  not  being  unusual.  An  analysis 
of  this  root  shows  it  to  be  about  equal  to  pota- 
toes, bushel  for  bushel;  while  the  fact,  that  it 
remains  uninjured  in  the  ground  all  winter  and 
can  easily  be  dug  in  the  spring,  is  a  strong  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  its  use.  The  drawback, 
.  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
clean  digging.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  re- 
move all  of  the  small  tubers,  some  of  which  are 
not  larger  than  a  pea,  and  any  one  of  which  is 
good  for  a  strong  plant  the  second  year.  They 
occupy  the  whole  ground,  and,  after  the  most 
careful  digging,  there  is  quite  sure  to  he  enough 
left  to  start  another  crop.  As  this  plant  grows 
well  year  after  year  on  the  same  ground,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  devote  a  certain  space  perma- 
nently to  it.  If  I  ever  have  occasion  to  use  the 
Artichoke  patch  for  any  other  purpose,  I  shall 
put  up  a  temporary  fence  and  keep  a  few  hogs 
on  the  ground,  trusting  that  they  will  root  out 
the  last  vestige  of  the  crop. 

I  have  heard  that  the  stalks  of  the  Artichoke 
are  excellent  for  soiling,  but  have  never  had  oc- 


casion to  try  them.  If  left  until  winter,  they 
become  quite  woody  and  are  worth  something 
for  fuel.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  these  secondary  uses  to  find  a 
reason  for  growing  the  crop.  The  immense 
amount  of  highly  nutritious  food  that  it  yields, 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  difficult  to 
have  turnips  or  mangels  in  good  condition,  and 
its  superiority  to  these  in  nutritive  value,  are 
sufficient  to  commend  it  to  all  stock  farmers. 

An  Illinois  subscriber  makes  the  just  criticism 
on  one  of  my  articles  that  I  have  told  how  to 
prepare  butter  for  market,  but  have  not  told 
how  it  should  be  made.  I  am  not  a  scientific 
butter-maker;  that  is,  I  have  no  thermometer, 
and  allow  a  good  deal  of  rule-of-thumb  work. 
The  cardinal  rules,  that  my  good  German  dairy- 
woman  follows  instinctively,  are  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  constant  care  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  milk  and  cream.  In  winter  the  milk- 
pails,  when  brought  from  the  barn,  are  set 
into  vessels  of  boiling  water  and  kept  there  un- 
til the  milk  begins  to  "crinkle"  at  the  top.  It 
is  then  strained  into  very  shallow  pans  on 
shelves  in  a  warm  closet  in  the  house.  When 
the  cream  has  separated  and  before  the  milk  be- 
comes sour,  (the  time  being  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  usually  80  hours,)  it  is  skim- 
med with  a  common  tin  skimmer,  and  the  cream 
is  kept  in  a  cool  place.  We  churn  twice  a  week. 
The  churn  is  scalded,  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  the  cream  is  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  a 
few  hours  before  churning.  The  night  before 
churning,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  dry  extract  of 
annatto  for  each  two  gallons  of  cream  is  covered 
with  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  left  to 
stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until  morning, 
when  it  is  strained  into  the  churn.  We  use  a 
rotary  churn  and  have  it  worked  by  two  men ; 
relieving  each  other  at  short  intervals,  so  that 
the  churning  may  be  uninterrupted  and  steady. 
The  butter  usually  comes  in  about  half  an  hour. 
In  summer  the  milk  is  set  in  an  outer  room  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  which  has  a  cemented 
floor  kept  constantly  wet.  It  is  well  ventilated 
and  has  a  window  to  the  north  only.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  the  skimming  table  stands, 
and  all  the  sides  are  supplied  with  shelves  at  in- 
tervals of  7  inches,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Each  shelf  consists  of  two  square  sticks  of  l'la- 
inch  stuff,  supported  by  brackets  from  the  sides. 
These  sticks  rest,  corner  up,  in  notches  sawn  in- 
to the  brackets,  but  they  are  nailed  fast.  The 
whole  of  this  wood-work  is  thoroughly  painted  ; 
and  at  frequent  intervals  the  sticks  are  taken 
down,  washed,  and  stood  iii  the  sun,  the  brack- 
ets being  scrubbed  out  at  the  same  time.  From 
the  position  of  the  shelf  sticks,  the  pans  rest  on 
their  corners.  If  the  shelves  were  made  of 
boards  or  slats,  or  if  even  the  present  sticks 
wrere  laid  on  their  sides,  more  or  less  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  would  be  shut  off  from  the  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  and  would  probably  cool 
less  rapidly,  or  at  least  less  uniformly  than  by 
the  present  arrangement,  which  exposes  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  pan  to  the  air. 

The  milk  is  strained  into  these  pans  directly 
from  the  milking  pails.  The  walls  of  the  milk- 
room  are  frequently  whitewashed.  The  door 
is  kept  closed  and  the  window  kept  protected 
by  a  mosquito  bar.  If  possible,  the  cream  is 
taken  off  before  the  milk  commences  to  sour. 
In  the  warmest  weather  the  milk  stands  only  12 
hours.  In  moderate  weather  24  hours.  The 
cream  is  kept  in  a  large  tin  can  and  hung  in  the 
well,  and  it  keeps  perfectly  sweet  until  churning 
time.     In  summer,  of  course,  no  annatto  is  used, 


as  the  natural  summer  color  of  Jersey  butter  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  churning  is  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  winter,  and  as  the 
cream  is  taken  directly  from  the  well  at  a  low 
temperature,  the  time  required  for  churning  is 
about  the  same.  After  the  butter  has  been  gath- 
ered, by  the  dasher,  the  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn  is  withdrawn  and  the  buttermilk  is 
drawn  off.  Then  the  plug  is  replaced  and  a  lit- 
tle cold  water  is  thrown  in,  and  the  butter  is 
slightly  washed  by  turning  the  dasher.  This 
operation  is  repeated  a  second  time.  The  but- 
ter is  now  taken  from  the  churn  and  worked  in 
the  manner  described  in  No.  4  of  these  papers. 
The  amount  of  salt  used  is  not  weighed,  but  it 
is  very  little  indeed;  not  more  than  a  fifth  part 
of  what  is  usual,  not  enough  to  impart  much 
keeping  quality  to  the  butter.  We  deliver  to 
private  customers  once  a  week  in  winter  and 
twice  a  week  in  summer,  and  the  butter  is  prob- 
ably always  kept  in  refrigerators.  Under  these 
circumstances  salt  is  not  needed  as  a  preserva- 
tive, and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  ab- 
sence have  a  distaste  for  it. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  important  than  all 
others  in  its  influence  on  the  quality  of  butter, 
it  is  to  hunt  out  the  last  drop  of  buttermilk  or 
moisture  from  the  mass.  The  smallest  percep- 
tible amount  of  either  buttermilk  or  water,  will 
take  away  from  the  desirable  waxy  appearance 
from  the  outset,  and  will  affect  the  taste  after 
the  first  day. 

Titus  Oaks'  Lactometer. 


Titus  Oaks,  Esq.,  is  rather  a  quaint  old  farmer 
of  Westchester  Co.,  who,  though  he  made  his 
money  in  New  York,  has  never  weaned  himself 
from  country  life.  He  manages  a  large  farm, 
with  all  old-fashioned  convenient  surroundings, 
has  his  choice  dairy,  his  fine  yokes  of  oxen, 
and  a  blacksmith  shop,  to  remind  him  of  his 
New-England  home,  and  the  employment  of  his 
youth  and  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  been  ex- 
perimenting more  or  less  for  several 
years  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk  of 
different  cows,  and  of  the  same  cow  at 
different  periods,  and  many  of  his  re- 
sults have  been  very  interesting.  He 
has  found  the  most  convenient  Lactom- 
eter— or  cream-measurer,  which  any  one 
has  made,  to  be  one  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  buys  uniformly  cylindrical 
I  glass  tubes,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  good,  thick 
walls.  The  dealer  will  cut  them  in 
lengths  of  a  foot.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
ends  "sealed,"  that  is,  heated  in  a  spirit 
lamp  or  fire  until  the  glass  begins  to 
soften  at  the  edge.  They  must  be  grad- 
ually heated  and  gradually  cooled,  or 
|  they  will  crack.  Corks  are  fitted  tight- 
ly to  one  end,  and  a  mark  on  the  out- 
B  side  ismadewitha  pen  at  just  10inche3 
I  $  from  the  end  of  the  cork  within  the 
lt-1  tube.  This  tube  is  set  upright  in  a  little 
rack,  in  an  old  lamp  globe  or  any  such 
gy  thing,  filled  with  milk,  warm  from  the 
cow,  and  allowed  to  stand  24  hours. 
The  cream  will  rise,  and  may  be  measured.  If 
one  uses  a  rule  divided  into  inches  and  tenths, 
each  tenth  of  an  inch  will  show  one  per  cent  of 
cream ;  an  inch  will,  of  course,  show  ten  per 
cent.  When  the  tube  is  to  be  cleaned,  the  cork 
is  withdrawn,  and  a  stream  of  water  poured 
through.  The  results  given  by  this  instrument 
are  very  accurate.  The  engraving  represents 
the  tube  filled  with  milk,  the  cream  having  risen. 
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MUHLENBERG'S  TORTOISE. 


Our  Common  Tortoises  or  Turtles. 

The  structure  of  the  turtles  presents  many  in- 
teresting points.  Externally  they  seem  so  un- 
like other  vertebrate  animals  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  are  classed  with  them.  An  in- 
spection of  the  interior  shows  distinctly  that  the 
spinal  column  is 
present ;  the  por- 
tions of  it  belonging 
to  the  neck  and 
tail  being  movable, 
while  the  interme- 
diate vertebras,  to- 
gether with  the  ribs, 
are  expanded  and 
soldered  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to 
form  the  upper  shell 
of  the  animal.  The 
under  shell,  which 
is  in  part  the  breast- 
bone or  sternum,  is 
joined  to  the  upper 
at  each  side.  Our 
streams  and  woods 
afford  several  spe- 
cies, the  most  com- 
mon of  which  is  the 
Spotted  or  Speckled 
Tuvtle(Nanemys  gut- 
tata), which  is  read- 
ily distinguished  by 
the  yellow  and  or- 
ange dots  upon  its  black  shell.  In  the  young 
the  dots  are  upon  the  marginal  plates  only ;  but 
in  the  older  ones  the  spots  are  on  all  parts  of 
the  back  and  present  great  variety  in  their  size 
and  distribution.  The  convexity  of  the  shell 
varies  considerably.  It  is  probably  the  best 
known  species,  and  may  often  be  seen  basking 
in  the  sun  upon  rocks  or  logs  close  to  the  water, 
from  which  they  slip  with  remarkable  rapidity 
when  one  approaches.  They  feed  upon  insects, 
frogs,  and  worms. 
When  full  grown 
the  shell  measures  4 
or  5  inches  in  length. 
The  young  ones,  an 
inch  or  two  long, 
make  amusing  pets 
for  the  aquarium. 
Another  very  com- 
mon species,  and  a 
most  interesting  on  e, 
is  the  Box  Turtle 
(Cixtudo  Virginica), 
■which  is  found  upon 
dry  laud  throughout 
the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  some  of  the 
Western  oues.  The 
color  is  usually  a 
dull  brown,  and 
marked  with  yel- 
lowish stripes  and 
splashes;  but  some 
have  been  found  en- 
tirely black.  The 
plastron,  or  lower 
shell,      is      divided 

transversely  into  two  unequal  parts,  which 
move  upon  the  same  axis  and  enable  the  ani- 
mal to  entirely  conceal  its  head,  tail,  and  legs. 
This  peculiarity  is  recognized  in  the  common 
name.  This  species  is  frequently  kept  in  yards 
in  a  state  of  domestication,  and  it  scorns  to  be 
little  disposed  to  wander.  It  conceals  itself,  by 
burrowing  late  in  September,  and  reappears  in 


spring.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  vegetables. 
Muhlenberg's  Tortoise  (CaUmys  MuMen- 
bergii),  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  sparingly  in  New  Tork,  is  a  terrestrial 
species,  3]|  j  or  4  inches  long,  with  a  marked 
keel  or  ridge  upon  its  upper  shell,  and  the  plates 
of  the  shell  neatly  marked  by  ridges  and  fur- 


SPOTTED   TORTOISE. 


rows.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  a  large, 
orange  blotch  upon  each  side  of  its  neck.  In 
popular  language  these  animals  are  all  called 
turtles.  Some  writers  restrict  this  name  to 
those  species  which  are  found  in  the  sea,  and 
call  all  the  others  tortoises.  The  name  tortoise 
is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
tortuga,  and  that  of  turtle,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  dove,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derisively  applied  by  sailors  to  the  sea-tortoise. 


land — the  Vulturine  Guinea-fowl.  The  speci- 
men arrived  at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens 
from  Africa  via  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  said  to 
be  common  upon  the  east  coast  of  Africa  near 
the  Equator,  and  though  used  there  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  it  has  heretofore  only  been  known 
in  England  by  a  single  museum  specimen.  It 
is  described  as  "  pe- 
culiar in  having  the 
head  and  greater 
part  of  the  neck  de- 
void of  feathers,  and 
without  any  carun- 
cles, and  in  the  pos- 
session of  long  or- 
namental hackles 
surrounding  the 
base  of  the  neck  and 
breast."  The  de- 
scription gives  no 
idea  of  the  size  of 
the  bird,  nor  does  it 
state  the  color.  We 
are  informed  that 
arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  sup- 
ply of  the  birds,  and 
before  long  we  may 
be  able  to  learn 
something  more  of 
its  history  and  hab- 
its. Those  who  have 
eaten  the  wild  bird 

BOS  TORTOISE.  fa    ^.j^    ^^  Qf 

its  good  qualities  as  a  table  fowl.     If  capable 
of  domestication,  it  may  prove  to  be  valuable. 


THE  VULTURINE  GUINEA-FOWL. 

The  Vulturine  Guinea-Fowl. 

A  bird  which  promises  to  be  an  acceptable 
addition  to  our  list  of  domestic  fowls  has  just 
now  an  interest  for  a  large  number  of  persons. 
We  give  an  engraving  of  a  species  of  Guinea- 
fowl,  which  has  recently  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  naturalists  and  poultry  fanciers  of  Eng- 


CtmrNG  Hay  dt  the  Cock. — We  are  not  only 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  our  grass  too  late,  but  we 
give  it  too  much  sun,  in  our  haste  to  finish  the 
job  in  one  day.  This  course  may  save  labor, 
but  it  loses  nourishment.  It  is  not  very  much 
more  laborious  to  cure  hay  in  the  cock.  Cut 
the  grass  after  the  dew  is  off,  and  let  it  lie  until 
the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  then 
bunch  it  in  the  usu- 
al way.  Let  it  re- 
main in  this  condi- 
tion until  the  third 
day.  Then  shake 
up  the  cocks  a  little 
with  a  fork,  bring- 
ing the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the 
next  day.  If  it 
storms  the  hay  will 
not  harm  much  to 
lie  over.  If  it  isgood 


hour  or  two  of  sun, 
and  jiut  in  the  barn. 
This  course  saves 
much  of  the  labor  of 
tedding  and  turn- 
ing. There  is  but 
one  raking,  and  the 
quality  of  the  hay  is 
very  much  better 
than  the  sun-dried 
All  the  sweetness  and 
and  the  cattle 


and  hastily  cured  article, 
aroma  of  the  grass  are  retained 
eat  it  with  a  higher  relish,  and  thrive  better 
upon  it.  If  one  is  furnished  with  hay  caps 
there  is  very  little  risk  in  curing  hay  in  this  way. 
The  capped  cocks  might  stay  in  the  field  a 
week  without  harm.  A  firmer  may  use  bis  hay- 
tedder  quite  too  much  for  the  good  of  his  fodder. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  79. 

Mr.  James  H.  Ball  writes :  "  I  wish  you  -would 
interest  yourself  for  the  benefit  of  the  folks  that 
stand  between  the  plow  handles,  and  try  to  in- 
duce the  Collins  Co.  to  wood  some  of  their 
plows  with  long  handles.  Any  one  that  con- 
siders the  matter,  will  see  that  greater  length  of 
lever  gives  the  plowman  more  control  over  his 
plow,  and  enables  him  to  hold  it  steadier  and 
easier  for  himself.  Eight  inches  additional 
lemrth  to  ordinary  plow  handles  would  make  a 
decided  difference  in  this  respect." — I  suppose 
plow  manufacturers  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  make  the  handles  any  length  that  is  most 
generally  approved  by  farmers;  Let  farmers  de- 
cide what  they  want,  and  the  manufacturers 
will  soon  furnish  it.  I  have  a  long-handled, 
Scotch  plow,  but  have  never  had  a  man  who 
liked  to  use  it.  My  men  all  prefer  the  short 
handles — probably  because  they  are  accustomed 
to  them.  A  good  plow  ought  to  run  -without 
much  holding.  Long  handles  are  necessary 
when  plowing  without  wheels,  as  they  do  in 
Scotland;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  proven  that 
a  plow  with  wheels  runs  easier,  as  a  rule,  than 
one  without  wheels.  In  England,  the  plows 
are  furnished  with  two  wheels,  one  that  runs  on 
the  unplowed  land,  and  a  larger  one  that  runs 
in  the  furrow.  The  former  regulates  the  depth, 
and  the  latter  the  width  of  furrow.  On  smooth 
laud,  free  from  stones,  such  plows  do  nice  work. 
But  on  stony  laud  they  would  be  useless.  One 
wheel,  for  regulating  the  depth,  is  all  that  is 
needed.  The  width  must  be  regulated  by  the 
clevis  and  by  the  handles.  With  a  right-hand 
plow,  if  it  runs  a  little  too  wide,  we  bear  on  the 
left  handle,  and  if  too  narrow,  we  bear  a  little 
on  the  right  handle.  This  is  not  hard  work, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  long  handles.  With 
a  lever,  what  we  gain  in  power  we  lose  in  time ; 
and  the  length  of  the  handles  of  a  plow  must 
be  determined  by  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  handles 
are  too  short ;  but  for  use  on  my  farm,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  plows  with  handles  as  long  as  those 
used  in  England,  would  be  inconvenient.  On 
the  smooth  prairies  of  the  West,  I  should  think 
long  handles  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  B.  also  thinks  that  the  ends  of  the  handles 
held  in  the  hand  are  bent  too  much  on  a  circle, 
and  that  they  have  a  proclivity  for  getting  into 
one's  pocket,  etc.  He  thinks  a  slight  depression 
only  from  the  horizontal  line  is  much  the  easier 
for  the  hand.     In  this  I  quite  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Handj',  of  Canton,  Mississippi,  a  spirited 
-breeder  of  improved  pigs,  writes  me  that  a  dis- 
ease has  broken  out  in  his  herd,  and  during  the 
past  month,  he  has  lost  40  fine  pigs,  and  also 
some  grown  sows  and  large  shoats.  In  the  case 
of  the  sucking  pigs,  "  the  sickness  first  appeared 
with  a  sort  of  '  thumps '  or  heaving  of  the  sides. 
In  other  cases,  diarrhea  has  ensued.  Some  have 
troublesome  coughs,  while  others  have  no  out- 
ward manifestations  of  disease,  except  extreme 
inertia,  and  loss  of  appetite,  amounting  to  total 
abstinence  from  food  for  a  long  time — no  cough, 
no  diarrhea,  no  heaving  of  the  sides.  Those  at- 
tacked in  this  way  have  generally  been  full- 
grown  hogs.  Their  eyes  are  frequently  affect- 
ed— in  some  cases  entirely  destroyed.  What  is 
the  matter?*' — In  Ireland,  for  the  last  few  years, 
swine  have  been  affected  with  a  disease  which 
Prof.  Ferguson,  in  his  Report  to  the  British 
Government,  in  1867,  says  "  partakes  markedly 
of  ihe  character  of  malignant  scarlatina  and  ty- 
phus  of  the   human   subject;  not  alone  in  its 


symptoms  during  life,  but  also  in  the  appearance 
presented  after  death  by  the  different  organs  and 
tissues,  excepting  that  in  this  pig  disease  the  fa- 
tal termination  occurs  as  quickly  as  from  half  an 
hour  to  forty-eight  hours,  after  the  first  apparent 
accession  of  the  malady  ;  and  the  apoplectic  con- 
gestions and  effusions  are  more  frequent  in  this 
pig  malady  than  in  either  of  the  above  human 
diseases.  In  the  suddenly  fatal  cases,  on  post- 
mortem examination,  there  are  almost  invaria- 
bly found  apoplectic  effusions  of,  and  within, 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord. . .  .In  many  cases  a 
pustular  eruption  appears  about  the  feet,  affect- 
ing the  animal  so  painfully  that  it  cannot  stand ; 
the  bowels  are  generally  exceedingly  costive 
and  difficult  to  move  by  medicine;  but  in  some 
cases  there  is  diarrhea  in  the  earl}'  stages  :  such 
cases  seldom  die  suddenly,  but  when  opened  after 
death,  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs  are  found 
filled  with  a  mucus,  which  during  life  had 
caused  severe  coughing.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
is  below  the  average  mortality  of  this  disease. 
Unlike  measles,  it  is  found  to  attack  with  the 
greatest  frequency  and  severity  pigs  that  are 
kept  together  in  great  numbers,  particularly 
when  confined  in  sties  after  being  collected  to- 
gether from  different  parts  for  fattening.  It  sel- 
dom makes  its  appearance  idiopathically  among 
pigs  that  are  allowed  to  go  at  large." 

Were  such  a  disease  to  break  out  among  my 
pigs,  I  would  instantly  isolate  those  affected, 
and  put  the  others  into  as  man}'  different  lots  as 
possible.  A  clover  or  grass  field,  in  which  there 
was  a  running  stream,  would  be  perhaps  the 
best  possible  place.  Scatter  a  little  corn  for 
them  on  the  grass,  changing  the  place  frequent- 
ly. Give  all  the  salt,  ashes,  superphosphate  or 
charcoal  they  will  eat.  Try  to  avoid  costive- 
ness,  and  this  will  prevent  scours.  Scalded 
bran,  with  a  little  linseed  oil-cake,  will  be  found 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  All  the  piggeries 
and  pens  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and 
disinfected.  Scald  the  troughs,  whitewash  the 
w'alls,  paint  all  the  wood-work,  floor  planks, 
troughs,  etc.,  with  petroleum.  Sprinkle  carbolic 
acid,  or  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  chloride  of 
lime,  about  the  premises.  Use  dry  earth  freely. 
The  old  litter  from  the  pens  where  the  pigs  had 
slept  I  would  either  burn  or  bury. 

If  similar  means  were  employed  before  an}' 
disease  appears,  we  should  hear  of  fewer  cases 
of  hog  cholera.  Diseases  of  pigs  seem  to  be 
greatly  on  the  increase,  showing  that  there  is 
something  defective  about  our  treatment.  As  to 
what  medicines  to  give  a  sick  pig,  I  should  con- 
sult a  physician;  avoiding  all  quack  nostrums, 
and  depending  principally  on  cleanliness  and  a 
change  of  food,  with  injections  of  warm  water. 

I  never  had  my  pigs  do  so  well  as  they  have 
this  spring ;  and  it  is  due  to  feeding  them  steam- 
ed potatoes.  I  fed  out  several  huudred  bushels 
of  my  own,  and  also  bought  from  my  neighbors, 
paying  15  cents  a  bushel  for  them.  It  would  be 
a  fortunate  thing  for  the  health  of  our  pigs  if 
potatoes  were  always  as  cheap  as  they  have 
been  this  spring.  And  at  any  rate,  instead  of 
feeding  out  our  small  potatoes  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  fall,  would  it  not  be  better  to  put 
them  in  the  cellar,  and  feed  them  out  in  small 
quantities  daily  in  the  spring?  At  the  ordinary 
price  of  potatoes,  we  cannot  afford  to  feed  them 
out  as  food,  but  we  can  afford  to  give  a  few  daily 
as  a  ionic.  The  error  we  make  is  in  feeding  out 
all  our  refuse  potatoes  in  a  few  weeks  to  fatten- 
ing pigs  in  the  fall,  and  having  none  left  for  the 
breeding  and  store  pigs  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Several  farmers  have  asked  me  what  potatoes 
are  worth  to  feed,  as  compared  with  Indian 


corn.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for 
the  reason  that  we  must  lake  the  digestibility  of 
the  food  and  the  health  of  the  stock  into  con- 
sideration. Indian  corn  contains  57  per  cent  of 
starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  and  5  per  cent  of  oil, 
equivalent  to  12''2  per  cent,  of  starch,  say,  alto- 
gether nearly  70  per  cent  of  starch  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
about  22  per  cent  of  starch  or  its  equivalent. — 
The  corn,  too,  contains  about  four  times  as  much 
nitrogenous  matter  as  the  potatoes.  We  may 
safely  assume,  therefore,  that  100  lbs.  of  corn 
contains  more  than  three  times  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  100  lbs.  of  potatoes.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  corn  is  always  worth  three 
times  as  much  to  feed  out  as  potatoes.  At  the 
West,  where  cattle  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
corn,  a  good  deal  of  it  passes  through  the  ani- 
mals whole ;  and  still  more,  probably,  only  par- 
tially digested.  Now  roots,  or  any  other  food 
that  would  correct  this,  would  have  a  greater 
value  than  the  mere  nutriment  they  contain. — 
Then  again,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  induce 
growing  and  fattening  animals  to  eat  all  the  food 
the}'  can  turn  into  flesh  and  fat.  Roots  and 
corn  together  are  better  than  either  alone. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  breed- 
er of  improved  stock,  and  in  fact  to  every  one 
who  fattens  animals,  than  to  so  feed  and  man- 
age them  that  they  will  eat,  digest,  and  assimi- 
late a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  at  the  same 
time,  especially  in  the  case  of  breeding-stock, 
retain  perfect  health.  I  find  that  my  sheep, 
when  turned  out  to  pasture  iu  the  spring,  al- 
though they  have  abundance  of  grass  and  clo- 
ver, will  still  eat  considerable  clover  hay  when 
brought  into  the  yards  at  night.  And  the  lambs, 
no  matter  how  much  milk  and  grass  they  have, 
will  continue  to  eat  a  few  sliced  mangels  or 
parsnips,  and  a  little  bran  or  oats.  And  no  one 
who  studies  the  growth  of  animals,  will  suppose 
that  the  value  of  this  extra  food  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  nutriment  which  it  contains.  The 
hay  which  the  sheep  eat  when  on  succulent 
grass  is  of  as  much  use  to  them  as  a  few  roots 
would  be  when  the  sheep  have  nothing  but  hay. 

John  Johnston  writes  me  that,  when  he  com- 
menced farming,  over  40  years  ago,  "the  first 
three  cows  be  bought  cost  him  $10  each.  They 
were  good  ones  and  large.  Now,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  cows  are  selling  for  $75  to  $120 
each.  I  believe,"  he  adds,  "cattle  and  sheep 
will  keep  their  price  for  some  years.  If  it  was 
not  for  Illinois,  I  do  not  see  what  New  York 
City  would  do  for  beef.  That  State  furnishes 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  beef 
cattle  iu  the  market.  For  instance,  last  week, 
out  of  a  total  of  6,711,  Illinois  furnished  5.282. 
If  there  was  a  Vanderbilt  to  buy  up  all  the  Illi- 
nois cattle,  he  might  control  the  market  for 
years  to  come."  There  is  probably  no  danger 
of  anything  of  the  kind  being  attempted.  But 
it  is  time  more  attention  was  directed  to  the 
rearing,  breeding,  and  fattening  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  truth  is,  that  our  population  in- 
creases with  marvelous  rapidity.  And  we  are, 
as  a  rule,  a  nation  of  hard  workers.  Our  re- 
sources are  unbounded,  and  there  is  probably  no 
people  that  work  so  hard  and  live  so  well  as  the 
Americans.  An  English  farm  laborer  gets  50  J 
cents  a  day  and  boards  himself.  Neither  he  nor 
his  family  can  afford  to  eat  beef  or  mutton. — 
The  same  man  here  would  work  harder  and 
earn  his  dollar  and  a  quarter  or  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day,  would  require  a  more  liberal  diet,  and 
be  enabled  to  get  it.  So  may  it  always  be.  But 
that  it  may  be  so,  the  American  farmer  should 
endeavor  to  raise  more,  and  better,  beef  and 
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mutton.  I  do  not  waut  to  see  meat  any  cheap- 
er; but  I  do  waut,  both  for  our  own  iuterests, 
and  those  of  the  consumer,  to  furnish  meat  of 
the  best  quality.  Cheap  as  our  mutton  often  is, 
it  is  the  dearest  meat  in  the  market.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  are  sold  that  do 
not  dress  over  35  lbs.  From  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  meat  consists  of  water.  How  much  of 
I  lie  remainder  consists  of  good  digestible  meat, 
:iiiil  how  much  of  bones,  skin,  and  tough  indi- 
gestible muscle,  has  not  3_et  been  determined. — 
But  it  is  a  pretty  large  proportion.  We  may 
urge  people  to  eat  less  pork  and  more  mutton, 
but  it  will  do  no  good  unless  we  provide  mut- 
ton that  approximates  more  closely  to  pork  in 
actual  nutriment.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  mutton  that  shall  contain  as 
much  available  nitrogen  and  carbon  as  a  pound 
of  pork,  and  at  less  cost.  This  should  be  the 
aim  of  our  breeders  and  feeders.  When  this  is 
the  case,  we  shall  be  a  mutton-eating  instead  of 
a  pork-eating  people.  Our  mutton  must  con- 
tain less  water  and  more  (invisible)  fat.  It  must 
be  grown  more  rapidly,  and  fatted  while  the 
sheep  or  lamb  is  growing.  I  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  sheep  that 
can  make  as  much  fat  and  flesh  out  of  a  given 
amount  of  real  food  as  a  pig.  At  present,  our 
best  mutton  breeds,  such  as  the  Cotswold,  Lei- 
cester, and  Soul h-Down,  will  not  approximate 
to  a  pig  in  this  respect — and  the  fact  is  not  cred- 
itable to  our  intelligence  and  skill  as  breeders. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  this  subject. 

Several  fields  of  winter  wheat  have  been 
plowed  up  in  this  neighborhood.  Trouble, 
'•winter-kill,"  which  is  only  another  name  for 
water-kill,  or  want  of  draining.  Many  other 
.'  fields  are  badly  spotted.  We  attribute  it  to  the 
snow,  or  the  frost,  or  the  wind,  or  the  rain,  or 
the  sun.  But  if  you  would  listen  thoughtfully, 
you  would  hear  the  dying  wheat  on  every  one 
of  these  bare  spots  calling  "tiles,  tiles."  By 
and  by  wc  shall  have  a  drouth,  and  our  clay 
laud  will  be  gaping  with  cracks,  and  we  shall  be 
praying  for  rain.  I  believe  we  should  pray  with 
more  faith  if  we  put  in  more  drains.  I  am  tired 
hearing  men  complain  of  the  climate.  If  they 
would  work  more  and  grumble  less,  the  seasons 
would  be  more  favorable.  ''But  we  have  not 
the  capital  to  drain,  and  if  we  had,  we  cannot 
get  men  to  do  the  work."— When  you  quarreled 
with  your  neighbor  about  the  division-fence, 
yon  found  money  to  pay  the  lawyers.  And 
you  spent  more  time  and  money  to  establish  a 
claim  to  a  few  square  rods  of  land  that  will  not 
pay  you  a  dollar  a  year,  than  would  have  drained 
i'ii  acres  of  land.  And  that  ten  acres  would 
have  given  you  more  real  profit  than  you  now 
get,  alter  deducting  the  orchard,  from  your 
whole  farm  of  seventy-live  acres.  I  could  easi- 
ly show  this  to  be  an  absolute  fact. 

Tie.'  Doctor  has  gone  on  a  (rip  to  California, 
and  is  delighted  with  the  people  and  the  coun- 
try. The  foil  is  the  richest  he  has  everseen,  the 
people  the  most  generous  and  warm-hearted, 
and  the  scenery  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the 
Napa  Valley  be  was  told  "that  110  bushels  of 
wheat  had  been  raised  there  on  one  acre  of 
land."  "Another  gentleman  of  unquestionable 
veracity,"  he  writes,  "told  me  that  lie  had  har- 
vested, from  three  acres  of  wheat,  308  bushels." 
"But,"  he  adds,  "you  never  saw  such  farming. 
They  plow  only  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
crop  the  land  with  wheat  year  after  year,  for 
from  10  to  20  years.  The  consequence  is,  their 
land  has  become  foul,  and  now  they  do  not  av- 
erage more  than  20  bushels  per  acre,      What  is 


needed  to  renovate  Hie  land  is  a  rotation  of  crops 
and  deeper  plowing.  Our  clover  will  not  an- 
swer, it  dies  out  during  the  long,  dry  season. — 
Tli ey  have  a  weed  which  they  call  clover,  but 
it  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  to  fertilize 
the  soil.  In  years  back,  wheat  has  been  so  high 
in  price,  that  farmers  have  raised  it  almost  exclu- 
sively. They  even  buy  their  vegetables  and 
meat.  In  many  cases  they  have  what  is  called 
a  'volunteer  crop;'  i.  e.,  the  wheat  which  shells 
during  harvest  germinates,  and  often  produces  a 
fair  crop.  In  some  cases  they  will  barrow  grass 
land  and  sow  wheat,  and  get  a  tolerable  crop." 
Sheep  are  kept  in  great  numbers,  and  this  is 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  farming  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
who  is  willing  to  withdraw  from  society,  can 
stfou  get  rich  by  keeping  sheep.  They  feed  on 
the  bills  and  valleys,  and  no  provision  is  needed 
for  the  winter.  "I  dare  not  report,"  he  says, 
"what  several  poor  men  are  now  worth  who 
went  into  this  business  a  few  }rears  ago." 

A  farmer  in  Canada  writes:  "I  have  5  acres 
of  hop-yard,  and  the  crops  of  1868  and  1S69  are 
lying  unsold  in  Liverpool.  Shall  I  keep  on 
raising  hops  or  not  ?  What  is  the  best  kind  of 
broom-corn  to  grow  in  Canada?" — I  can  answer 
neither  question.  As  a  rule  I  would  advise  a 
farmer  not  to  embark  in  any  branch  of  farming 
that  he  does  not  understand,  simply  because  for 
the  time  being  it  happens  to  be  very  profitable. 
But  if  I  went  into  it,  I  would  stick  to  it.  Of  all 
men,  a  farmer  should  not  "  make  haste  to  be 
rich."  I  should  have  little  faith  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  a  farmer  who  is  always  going  into  new 
things.  To  tell  the  truth,  however,  it  is  seldom 
the  farmer's  fault.  Some  of  his  city  friends  say, 
"  Why  don't  you  go  into  hops?  So  and  So  made 
§5,000  last  year  from  his  hop-yard.  You  can't 
make  money  raising  corn  and  potatoes."  Then 
they  ask,  "  Why  don't  you  raise  broom-corn  ? — 
You  can  make  more  money  from  5  acres  than 
you  now  make  from  your  whole  farm?"  Then 
it  is  Poland  oats,  or  Essex  pigs,  or  Cotswold 
sheep,  or  anything  that  happens  to  be  popular 
and  profitable  for  the  time  being.  Such  men 
are  a  nuisance.  They  make  farmers  and  their 
families  dissatisfied  with  the  profits  of  ordinary 
farming. 

The  Deacon  says  if  he  does  not  beat  me  with 
corn  this  year,  be  will  furnish  the  turkey  for 
Thanksgiving.  Last  year  I  beat  him  badly;  but 
this  year  he  has  planted  on  the  best  land  on  the 
farm,  a  two-year  old  clover  sod,  plowed  with 
three  horses  and  a  jointer  plow  just  before 
planting.  Mine  is  drilled  in  on  land  plowed 
twice  last  fall,  and  merely  cultivated  this  spring 
with  a  four-horse  cultivator  that  Mr.  Carhart 
made  for  me.  The  Deacon  will  do  his  best  to 
prove  that  planting  in  hills  is  belter  than  drill- 
ing. I  think  he  will  beat  me  this  year,  because 
he  has  the  best  land,  but  I  will  keep  the  cultiva- 
tor going,  and  if  he  cultivates  no  more  than  he 
usually  does,  I  shall  hope  to  get  the  turkey.  I 
have  great  faith  in  stirring  the  soil,  and  suffering 
nothing  to  grow  but  the  corn.  I  have  one  of 
Howe's  two-horse  cultivators,  that  cultivates 
two  rows  at  a  time,  and  I  mean  to  let  a  man 
spend  as  many  days  in  the  field  as  the  Deacon 
does  in  bis  with  a  single  cultivator.  At  this  sea- 
son an  extra  horse  does  not  cost  much.  In  a  dry 
season  an  extra  cultivating  is  almost  as  good  as 
a  shower,  and  one  or  two  thistles  will  pump 
as  much  water  out  of  the  soil  as  a  hill  of  corn. 
If  the  Deacon  will  only  let  the  grass  and  thistles 
grow,  and  we  haven  dry,  hoi  season,  the  extra 
cultivating  will  mil  e  up  for  the  difference  in  the 


laud — and  at  any  rate  the  next  crop  will  be  the 
belter  for  it,  and  the  clover  the  following  year, 
will  show  the  effect.  It  takes  more  than  one  crop 
to  test  the  advantages  of  a  svstem  of  cultivation. 


The  Grass  Pond  Cranberry  Bog— 2d.  Art. 

{T/ieJirtt  article  teas  given  in  May,  page  ITS.] 


Partial  Flowing  in  Summer  is  another  of 
the  heresies  detected  at  Grass  Pond.  The  com- 
mon practice  in  the  cultivated  bogs  is  to  draw 
off  the  water  until  it  stands  in  the  ditches,  a  foot 
or  18  inches  below  the  surface.  This  has  been 
tried,  and  does  not  work  well  here.  The  water 
is  kept  quite  high  in  the  canal,  and  the  aim  is  to 
keep  the  roots  of  the  plants  constantly  moist. 
We  noticed  as  we  walked  over  the  plantation 
that  the  moss  was  moist,  but  not  saturated- 
The  bottoms  of  the  boots  were  damp,  but  the  feet 
were  dry.  It  is  claimed  for  this  practice,  that 
it  complies  wilh  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
plant,  and  is  essential  to  ils  greatest  fruitfulness. 
We  have  certainly  never  seen  so  large  a  tract 
so  thickly  covered  with  berries. 

More  Draining  Needed.  —  We  noticed 
that  the  best  berries,  the  most  of  them,  and 
the  most  highly  colored  were  those  which 
grew  immediately  upon  the  banks  of  the  side 
drains.  Even  the  hillocks  left  by  the  ditcher 
were  completely  overgrown  wilh  the  vines; 
and  heavily  laden.  These  ditches  were  200  feet, 
apart,  and  the  water  stood  in  them  perhaps  6 
inches  from  the  surface.  There  was,  we  should 
judge,  a  third  more  fruit  on  any square  rod  next 
the  drain,  than  on  auy  square  rod  farthest 
from  it.  It  would  certainly  pay,  then,  to  put  in 
the  side  drains  50  feet  apart,  instead  of  200. 
The  expense  would  be  paid  in  the  increased 
yield  of  a  single  .crop. 

Picking  the  Berries  is  done  by  women  and 
children,  who  flock  in  from  the  surrounding 
region,  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted.  The  pro- 
prietors have  never  been  obliged  to  send  away 
for  this  kind  of  help.  It  takes  about  200  pickers 
to  do  up  the  work  seasonably,  beginning  early 
in  September.  The  pickers  are  arranged  in  a 
row  on  the  edge  of  the  vines.  There  is  one 
overseer  to  25  pickers,  whose  business  it  is  lo 
see  that  the  ground  is  marked  out,  and  that  the 
vines  are  picked  clean.  He  has  slakes  furnished 
with  a  line  to  each  about  2  rods  long,  with  an 
iron  ring  at  the  end  weighing  about  a  pound. 
He  slicks  his  stake  at  the  edge,  and  throws  hi- 
ring the  length  of  the  siring  into  the  vines. 
3  feel  from  the  first  he  slicks  another  stake,  and 
throws  off  the  second  string  parallel  lo  the  first. 
This  makes  a  plot  of  ground  about  3  feel  by  33, 
upon  which  the  first  picker  enters  and  remains 
until  it  is  cleaned.  Each  picker  is  served  in  the 
same  way.  She  has  one  or  more  two-bushel  bas- 
kets labeled  wilh  her  name,  into  which  the  fruit 
is  poured  as  fast  as  gathered.  The  baskets  arc 
transported  to  the  packing-house  by  boat,  or  mi 
carls,  and  there  the  picker  is  credited  wilh  the 
number  of  quarts  found  in  her  basket.  The 
picker  receives  one  and  a  half  cents  a  quail.  A 
smart  picker  will  make  $2.00  a  day  and  upwards. 

The  Curing  and  Pacecnq-Hotjse.  —  The 
Company  are  now  erecting  a  large  buildii 
25  x  100  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  and  stor- 
ing the  crop.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
saw-mill,  and  the  lower  story  is  below  the  level 
of  the  ground  upon  three  sides.  It  is  made  of 
heavy  limber,  ami  has  a  capacity  lo  slore  ihrr." 
thousand  or  more,  barrels.  The  curing  process, 
though  often  neglected,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  middle  men,  who  transport, 
-'•lie,  and  market  the  crop.     The  berries  take 
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on  a  finer  color  and  keep  much  longer.  The 
curing:  box,  or  tray,  is  8  feet  long  by  4  wide,  and 
about  8  inches  deep.  The  bottom  is  made  of 
common  laths  about  an  inch  in  width,  with  spaces 
not  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between.  These 
boxes  are  filled  with  cranberries  and  piled  one 
above  the  other  in  the  curing,  with  a  space  of 
two  inches  between,  where  ventilation  is  provi- 
ded. The  sun  must  not  shine  upon  them.  They 
are  cured  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  They  are 
then  put  into  barrels,  and  are  ready  for  market. 
The  part  of  the  house  designed  for  storage  is 
made  nearly  frost  proof,  so  that  the  crop  can  be 
kept  on  hand  until  prices  suit.  This  is  a  much 
better  arrangement  for  curing  and  storing  this 
fruit  than  we  have  seen  in  any  other  quarter. 
The  Grass  Pond  brand  is  already  well  known 
in  the  market,  and  has  deserved  a  high  reputa- 
tion. The  remaining  600  acres  will  soon  be 
planted,  and  then  Coventry  will  hold  its  own 
against  Cape  Cod,  Ocean  County,  and  the  world. 

—-> MSW •-** 

Scab  in  Sheep— Cause  and  Cure. 

All  breeds  of  sheep  in  all  countries  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  disease  called  Scab.  A 
flock  in  perfect  health  and  very  clean,  is  not 
likely  to  have  the  scab  ;  but  if  from  neglect, 
improper  food,  or  dirt  in  the  wool;  the  skin  be- 
comes a  suitable  seat  for  the  disease,  it  is  liable 
to  come,  and  run  through  the  flock.  It  closely 
resembles  the  itch  in  man,  and  may  be  cured 
by  similar  remedies;  namely,  sulphur,  mercury, 
tobacco,  arsenic,  or  some  mineral  or  vegetable 
poison  applied  externall}'.  The  disease  is  caused 
bj'  a  very  minute  parasite  called  the  scab  mite, 
Acarus  scabei—so  small  as  not  to  be  noticed  by 
the  unaided  eye  without  close  scrutiny  of  the 
diseased  parts.  "We  represent  them  greatly 
magnified  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 
Figs.  1  and  2  exhibiting  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  a  female,  and  figure  3  the  upper  side  of 
a  male  Acarus,  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  These 
little  creatures,  which  are  about  'looth  and  1|sstU 
of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  sex,  find 
no  proper  dwelling  place  on  the  healthy, 
clean  skinned  sheep  of  which  we  have  spoken  ; 
but  when  they  do  find  the  requisite  conditions 
they  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
spread  through  the  -flock,  and  from  flock  to  flock. 
The  females  burrow  in  the  skin,  and  make  little 
sores,  in  or  wnder  which  they  deposit  their  eggs, 
which  hatch,  and  in  a  short  time,  go  to  work 
producing  broods  themselves.  The  sores  thus 
caused  run  together  and  form  scabs ;  they  make 


Figs.  1  and  2. — female  scab  mites. 
an  intolerable  itching,  and  the  sheep  bite  and 
scratch  themselves  fearfully,  tearing  out  their 
wool  in  patch-is  over  their  bodies.  The  disease 
sometimes  oecomes  an  epidemic,  and  through 
whole  regions  the  flocks  suffer  so  terribly  that 


government  action  has  been  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  extinction.  The  suffering  animals 
become  more  and  more 
emaciated ;  their  wool 
falls  off;  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  nauseous, 
scabby  sores ;  their  nerv- 
ous system  is  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  pain, 
and  its  functions,  with 
those  of  the  skin,  being 
deranged,  the  digestive 
organs  sympathize,  and 
Fig.3. -male  scab  mite,  the  sheep  finally  die. 
The  remedies  for  the  scab  are  numerous. 
They  consist  of  dips  and  washes  containing 
vegetable  or  mineral  poisons,  as  already  stated. 
Precisely  similar  treatment  is  required  as  in  dip- 
ping to  destroy  the  ticks,  described  in  the  June 
number,  except  that  it  is  always  necessary  to 
scour  and  scrub  the  scabby  parts  with  brushes. 
It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  dipping  sometimes, 
and  for  security  it  is  always  best ;  although  the 
effect  of  the  dipping,  cleansing,  and  scrubbing 
upon  the  skin  is  to  render  it  an  uncongenial 
nidus  for  the  insect  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is 
probable  that  though  the  Acarus  breeds  in  the 
skin  it  lives  upon  the  diseased  excretions  like 
lice,  which  will  not  remain  upon  cleanly  persons. 


Fig.  1. — loss  of  heal  estate. 

The  Banks  of  Streams. 


Brooks  and  larger  streams  add  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  farming,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty 
of  rural  scenes,  and  to  the  charms  of  country 
life;  but  they  have  their  inconveniences  too. 
They  rise  and  overflow,  and  wash  away  their 
banks  ;  shift  their  channels ;  carry  away  fences 
and  timber ;  in  short,  do  all  the  damage  they  can. 
Heaps  of  stones  and  even  walls  are  washed 
around  and  demolished  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. Breakwaters  of  piles  driven  in  the  stream, 
having  plank  upon  the  outer  side  are  useful  in 
preventing  the  tearing  effects  of  ice  and  very 
rapid  streams ;  but  they  do  not  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  small  waves  which  rapidly  wash  away 
sandv  banks.  A  very  gradual  slope  is  the  only 
form  of  bank  which  will  effectually  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  waves  whether  great  or  small ;  and  this  is 
the  form  of  occ„:i,  lake,  and  river  beaches,  which 
are  found  of  the  most  permanent  character. 

The  course  through  meadows  is  naturally  cir- 
cuitous, and  when  brooks  are  swollen,  the  banks 
wash  away  in  a  manner  to  extend  the  "  bows," 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  them,  so  that 
finally  the  "necks"  are  worn  through;  and 
then  the  land  is  still  further  defaced  by  empty 
beds  of  the  stream,  here  and  there,  piled  with 
gravel,  and  utterly  barren.     Were  the  brook  to 


be  straightened  it  would  probably  have  so  swift  a 
current  that  unlooked  for  damage  might  result. 
Besides,  dams  might  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  drawing  down  of  ponds,  or  other  bodies  of 
water  upon  adjoining  property.  If  the  mean- 
dering, babbling  brook  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
utility,  the  best  way  is  to  dig  a  broad,  straight 
ditch,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  cany  all  the 
water  even  in  floods;  but  as  shallow  and  broad 
as  possible.'  If  the  sides  have  a  slope  of  not 
more  than  one  foot  in  three,  and  can  be  left  to 
lie  long  enough  to  get  a  good  sward  upon  them 
they  will  be  far  less  liable  to  be  washed  away. 
The  more  sloping  the  banks  the  less  danger 
will  there  be  of  their  being  worn  by  the  water. 
A  brook  thus  straightened  is  a  ditch,  howTever, 
and  though  a  gain  in  picturesqueriess  is  made 
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Fig.  2.— FOBM  OF  CHANNEL. 


by  giving  the  banks  a  curved  slope,  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  by  the  dotted  line  b,  yet  no  percepti- 
bly better  protection  is  afforded  them.  If,  how- 
ever, the  brook  is  crooked,  this  peculiar  curve 
in  the  banks  which  form  the  outside  of  the  turns, 
is  desirable, — first,  as  it  deflects  the  stream 
more  gently;  second,  because  the  channel  will 
carry  more  water  than  another  of  the  same 
depth,  the  sides  of  which  are  simply  inclined 
planes.  Where  such  turns  are  quite  abrupt  and 
the  volume  of  water  great,  simply  sodded  banks 
are  not  sufficient ;  and  it  becomes  desirable  to 
plant  willows  on  the  outside  banks  of  the  bends. 
This  is  best  done  by  cutting  good,  stout,  willow 
sticks,  two  feet  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  driving  them  into  the  bank  on  a  slant,  the 
tops  inclining  down  stream  and  standing  only 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
willows  should  begin  at  low  water-mark,  and 
extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

The  action  of  rivers  in  wearing  their  banks  is 
one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  an  absolute  loss 
of  real  estate  can  occur  without  the  loss  or  alien-  j 
ation  of  the  title  (see  fig.  1).  Acres,  little  by  lit- , 
tie,  disappear,  and  the  best  engineering  skill  has 
sometimes  failed  to  prevent  it.  One  great  diffi- 
culty is  encountered  in  the  ice  which  cuts  and 
wears  the  banks,  so  that  even  if  graded  very 
well  and  set  with  willows  or  other  water-loving 
trees,  they  will  be  cut  away  by  its  force.  Except 
in  places  where  breakwaters  should  be  built  at 
public  expense,  or  by  associations  of  citizens, 
a  plan  somewhat  like  the  following  will  prove 
effectual  as  soon  as  the  plantation  is  established. 

The  bank  should  be  graded  to  a  uniform  or 
ogee  slope,  (see  fig.  3 ;)  and  must  be  protected, 


FORM    OF    BIVER   BANK. 


if  necessary,  while  that  is  done,  by  a  board  fence 
set  at  low  water-mark.  When  graded,  fas- 
cines or  long  faggots  are  made.  They  should 
be-  of  any  common  brushwood,  alder,  oak,  ma- 
ple, etc.,  made  into  bundles  8  inches  through, 
and  10  feet  or  more  in  length,  bound  tightly 
once  in  three  feet  by  withes  or  wire,  just  as  they 
make  fascines  for  military  engineering.  These 
may  be  laid  in  trenches  several  feet  deep  if  there 
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is  much  danger  from  ice:  the  lower  ends  up 
stream,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  trendies, 
and  the  upper  ones  coming  out  to  the  surface. 
They  are  confined  in  place  by  stakes,  as  shown 
in  figure  4.     These   fascines  will   be   found  to 


Jig.  4. —FAGGOTS  CONFINED  BY  STAKES. 

have  a  very  strong  anchorage,  and  though  their 
tops  may  be  broken  and  twisted  by  the  ice,  they 
will  hold  well  and  prevent  the  washing  of  the 
bank.  Two  or  three  lines  of  these  fascines  set 
4  to  8  feet  apart,  may  sometimes  be  necessary. 
The  stakes  used  may  be  of  willow,  which  will 
take  root,  and  bear  rough  handling  by  the  ice. 
When  thus  protected  and  guarded,  willow  cut- 
tings, the  larger  the  better,  may  be  set  upon  the 
slope.     These  should  be  of  the  White,  or  Pow- 


i'ig.  5.  —  MANNER   OF   PLANTING   WILLOWS. 

der  Willow,  and  they  ought  to  be  set  with  the 
tops  pointing  obliquely  down  stream — as  indi- 
cated in  the  engraving,  figure  5. 


Grub-in-the-Head  in  Sheep. 

Whoever  observes  the  motions  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  the  heat  of  summer,  while  at  pasture, 
will  see  them  huddled  in  groups  or  feeding  in 
phalanxes  with  their  noses  upon  the  ground, 
and  thus  held  in  an  obviously  constrained  posi- 
tion. They  do  this  to  be  in  a  measure  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  that  pestering  Gad-fly  which 
is  the  cause  of  Grub-in-the-Head.  It  is  called 
(Estrus  ovis,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  Bot-fly 
described  on  page  177 
(May).  Figures  1  and  2 
represent  the  female, 
which  is  brown  and  yel- 
low -  banded.  The  fly 
aims  to  deposit  its  eggs 
within  or  close  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  sheep. 
This  is  accompanied  by  no  pain  to  the  sheep, 
and  probably,  only  by  a  disagreeable  tickling 
sensation.  The  animal,  however,  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  effects  soon  to  follow,  for  the  eggs 
hatch  in  a  short  time  (the  books  say  immediate- 
ly) and  the  little  worm  ascends  the  nostrils 
making  the  poor  brute  almost  wild  with  ner- 
vous distress.  It  tosses  its  head, 
snorts,  runs,  stamps,  and  mani- 
fests the  most  acute  excitement. 
The  larvw  pass  up  the  nostrils  and  Fig.  2. 
penetrate  the  sinuses  where  they  attach  them- 
selves and  develop.  Youatt  says  :  "  Having 
traced  their  circuitous  course  through  an  aper- 
ture under  the  turbinated  bone  into  the  maxil- 
lary sinus,  they  sometimes  lodge  there ;  others 
proceed  thence  into  the  frontal  sinus  and  some 
reach  the  cavity  of  the  bone  of  the  horn.  They 
are  found  occasionally  in  every  cavity  with  which 


Tig.  4. — GRUB,  LOW! 
SIDE. 

their  round  of  life. 


that  of  the  nose  commun  icates."  The  1  ittle  grubs 
are  at  first  white.  They  attach  themselves  by 
means  of  two  hooks  like  those  of  the  horse  bot, 
and  live  upon  the  mucus  secretions  of  the  cavi- 
ty in  which  they  are  lodged.  When  fully  grown 
they  present  an  appearance  similar  to  figs.  3 
and  4,  which  exhibit  the  upper  and  lower  sides. 
There  seems  to  be  a 
great  disparity  be- 
tween the  size  of  the 
maggot   and   that   of_ 

,,  „  ,      .        ..        .     Hlg.   3. — GRUB,   UPPER  SIDE. 

the     fly,     but     it     is  ' 

not  more  than  frequently  occurs.  When  ma- 
ture, the  grub  is  able  to  exert  a  great  force  in 
wedging  its  way  out  through  the  narrow  open- 
ings by  which  the  little  maggot  entered,  and 
again  causes  the  sheep  very  great  pain  and 
nervous  distress.  It  falls  to  the  ground  and 
burrows  some  inches  below  the  surface.  Its 
skin  hardens  to  a  shell,  and  the  chrysalis,  or 
pupa  hatches  into  the  perfect  fly  in  40  to  60 
days.  Thus  the  eggs  are  laid  in  July  to  Sep- 
tember; the  larvae  leave 
the  sheep  and  enter  the 
ground  in  April  to  June ; 
the  pupse  remain  in  the 
ground  until  the  flies 
hatch  out,  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  this  is 

Farmers  often  plow  several  parallel  furrows 
at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  rods  apart  for  the  sheep 
to  bury  their  noses  in.  A  daub  of  pine  tar  upon 
the  nose  is  the  best  preventive  and  must  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  Wild  sheep  may  be  made  to 
smear  their  own  noses  somewhat  by  putting  tar 
in  the  troughs  and  sprinkling  salt  over  it.  As 
the  fly  has  never  been  known  to  eat  anything, 
and  in  fact,  has  no  perceptible  mouth,  efforts 
at  poisoning  it  would  fail.  The  grubs  are 
easily  examined  in  the  spring  by  getting  the 
butcher  to  split  open  a  few  pates  of  rather  ill- 
conditioned  sheep,  if  such  can  be  found  in  mar- 
ket. Several  grubs  will  probably  be  found  in 
some.  They  appear  to  have  but  little  effect  on 
the  general  health  of  the  sheep;  but  no  doubt, 
when  occurring  in  large  numbers,  they  increase 
the  violence  of  inflammatory  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  perhaps  cause  them,  especially  at 
the  time  of  entering  and  leaving   the  sinuses. 


Superphosphate  for  Turnips. — There  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  this  fertilizer  for  the  turnip 
crop  soon  after  this  month  (July)  conies  in.  Its 
effects  upon  turnips  are  wonderful,  and  a  small 
quantity  goes  a  great  way — 150  lbs.  to  the  acre 
distributed  evenly  in  the  drills,  or  200  or  300 
lbs.  sowed  broadcast,  are  about  the  quantities 
usually  employed.  The  value  of  a  superphos- 
phate depends  upon  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  present.  Bones  are  the  usual  source  of 
this  substance.  It  exists  in  them,  combined 
with  lime,  in  the  form  of  a  phosphate  of  lime, 
called  "  bone  earth,"  which  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter and  slowly'  soluble  under  the  influences  act- 
ing in  the  soil.  In  true  superphosphate,  part  of 
the  phosphoric  acid,  still  combined  with  lime,  but 
with  water  also,  is  quite  easily  soluble,  and  the 
remainder  is  more  easily  acted  upon  than  raw 
boive,  unless  it  be  ground  very  fine.  Turnips 
grow  very  fast,  and  need  soluble  manures  to 
promote  this  rapid  increase;  and  though  they 
do  not  lake  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  from 
the  soil,  they  seem  to  need  it  in  abundance  and 
in  a  soluble  condition  ready  at  hand,  or  they  do 
not  do  their  best.  In  buying  superphosphates, 
the  purchaser  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller;  and 
unless  the  State  offers  him  some  security,  the 
only  reliance  he  has,  that  he  gets  what  he  pays 


for,  depends  upon  the  interest  or  honor  of  the 
maker  and   seller,  which  too  often  fails  him. 

■  « —  hi  c^— — *~& 

Earth  Sewage— or   the  Removal    of   the 
Waste-water  of  Country  Houses. 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  benefit  that  the 
Earth  System  offers,  it  is  necessaiy  to  provide 
for  the  inoffensive  and  economical  removal  of 
the  waste  water  of  the  house — not  only  that  of 
the  kitchen  sink,  but  that  from  sleeping-cham- 
bers and  dressing-rooms  as  well. 

This  may  be  done  by  two  systems.  The  first 
(Fig.  1)  comprises  a  cask  nearly  filled  with 
earth,  with  a  board  cover,  and  having  a  large 
wooden  funnel  (with  a  lid)  leading  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  cask.  It  may  stand  beside  the 
house,  and  receive,  just  below  its  top,  the  waste- 
pipe  of  the  kitchen  sink.  It  should  have  a 
leaky  bottom,  so  that  the  water  it  receives  may 
escape  after  it  has  been  filtered  by  the  earth. 
The  space  between  the  top  of  the  earth,  and  the 
board  cover,  should  be  packed  full  with  horse 
manure ;  which  will  prevent  freezing,  and  the 
puddling  of  the  earth,  which  would  keep  the 
water  from  running  through.  The  wooden 
funnel  should  also  be  filled  half  way  up  with  the 
same  material.  The  kitchen  waste  will  take 
care  of  itself,  and  the  slops  from  the  chambers 
need  only  be  poured  into  the  woodeii  funnel. 
The  only  obstacle  to  the  successful  working  of 
this  arrangement  is  the  freezing  up  of  the  earth. 
We  have  had  no  trouble  (in  the  latitude  of  New 
York)  in  keeping  it  in  operation  all  winter.  A 
large  hogshead,  arranged  as  above,  took  care 
of  the  wastes  of  a  household  of  four  persons 
from  November  until  March,  without  attention  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  earth  (having  re- 
tained the  impurities  of  the  water)  had  become 
a  most  valuable  manure.  Only  during  last 
week  was  the  water  escaping  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cask  perceptibly  impure,  and  this  was 
the  signal  for  changing  the  earth. 

The  same  cask  has,  during  the  summer,  re- 
ceived only  the  water  from  the  sink,  and,  being 
uncovered,  it  is  bearing  a  marvellous  growth  of 
weeds,  which  not  only  look  well,  but  prevent 
the  faintest  odor  from  escaping  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Another  cask  (covered)  is  doing 
satisfactory  work  with  the  up-slairs  slops. 

A  still  more  satisfactory  plan  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.     This  provides  for  the  complete  absorp- 
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Fig.  1. — CASK   FOR    HOUSE   SEWAGE. 

tion  of  all  the  wastes  of  the  house  directly  by 
the  earth  itself,  and  requires  but  little  attention. 
At  a  convenient  point  in  the  garden  or  lawn, 
a  kerosene  barrel.  A,  is  sunk  with  its  open  end 
level  with  the  surface.  The  house  drain,  D, 
runs  to  it  with  a  good  fall,  so  that  every  thing 
that  passes  the  strainer  of  the  kitchen  sink  will 
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be  sure  to  be  carried  through.  This  drain  lias  a 
diameter  of  4  inches,  and  it  enters  the  barrel 
about  a  foot  below  the  top. 

From  each  side  of  the  barrel,  at  the  same 
depth  from  the  surface,  a  3-inch  tile  runs  out 
(B  &  C).  This  tile  continues  as  far  on  each  side 
of  the  barrel  as  to  the  lines  e,  e,  where  junction 
pieces  are  put  in  to  connect  it  with  a  2-inch  tile. 
From  these  junctions  the  side  drains  continue  on 
with  2-inch  tiles,  with  circular  bends  at  the  cor- 
ner, to  commence  the  drains//.  The  first  10 
or  15  feet  of  the  parallel  drains  are  laid  witli  3- 
inch  tiles,  and  from  this  on  are  continued  to  a 
total  length  of  50  feet  or  more  with  li-inch  tiles. 

The  side  drains,  B  &  C,  should  be  laid  exactly 
level,  so  that  the  water  will  flow  out  equally 
through  each,  and  that  which  does  not  enter 
the  inner  parallel  drains  will  pass  on  to  the 
outer  ones.  The  parallel  drains  should  have  a 
slight  fall,  so  that  the  water  will  be  able  to  flow 
through  the  whole  length,  but  not  fall  enough 
to  lead  the  -water  rapidly  to  their  lower  ends. 

The  drain  from  the  sink  to  the  barrel  should 
have  cemented  joints,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
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anjr  of  the  water;  and  those  beyond  the  barrel 
should  have  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  tiles 
of  *|4  inch,  the  ends  of  the  tiles  being  inclosed 
with  collars.  The  entrances  to  the  tiles  B  &  C 
are  protected  with  wire  netting,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  coarse  particles.  Slops  from  the 
bedrooms  maybe  poured  into  the  barrel  (which 
has  a  movable  cover),  or  there  may  be  a  covered 
funnel,  G,  nearer  the  house,  connecting  with  it 
by  the  drain  H  of  3-inch  tiles.  Iu  this  case  the 
funnel  must  have  a  strainer,  to  protect  its  drain, 
which,  like  D,   should  have   cemented  joints. 

Beyond  the  barrel,  the  tiles  are  only  10  or  12 
inches  from  the  surface, — barely  out  of  reach  of 
the  spade,  and  the  fertilizing  water  that  oozes 
out  at  the  joints  will  be  within  reach  of  the 
roots  of  crops;  while  in  time,  the  whole  space 
between  the  lines  of  drains  will  be  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  It  is  not  likely,  if  the  work  is 
carefully  done,  that  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  will  fail  to  work  successfully  for  many 
years  ;  and  when  a  stoppage  does  finally  occur, 
it  will  be  but  a  trifling  job  to  take  the  tiles  up, 
clean  them  out,   and   lay   them   again. 

The  only  attention  required,  is  an  occasional 
cleaning  out  of  the  matters  accumulated  iu  the 
barrel;  and  in  cold  climates  the  mulching  of 
the  ground  over  the  tiles   to  prevent  freezing. 

We  are  now  using  precisely  the  plan  here 
laid  down,  and  so  far  as  our  experience  with  it 
goes,  it  is  absolutely  free  from  objection.  It 
completely  supplies  the  only  deficiency  of  the 
Earth-Closet  system,  and  the  care  of  all  sorts  of 
waste  about  our  own  old-fashioned  country 
house  is  now  effected  with  an  entire  absence  of 
odor  that  even  the  best  appointed  house  in  a 


well  sewered  and  watered  city,  cannot  equal. 
The  system  is  so  perfect,  that  it  must  rapidly 
work   its  way  to  universal   adoption. 


"Harris  on  the  Pig." 

BT  LEWIS  F.    ALLEN. 

"Harrison  the  Pig"  is  a  new  and  valuable 
book,  much  needed  in  the  present  condition  of 
domestic  Stock  Breeding  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  written  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  knows  well  how  to  treat  it.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  that  some  of  our  late 
writers  on  such  subjects,  can  make  something 
beyond  mere  compilations  of  authors  and  books 
that  have  gone  before  them,  and  those  writers 
and  books  chiefly  from  abroad.  What  we  need 
is  American  books,  native  in  spirit,  experience, 
and  treatment;  thoroughly  practical  and  com- 
prehensive, as  well  as  exhaustive,  in  the  depart- 
ments which  they  discuss.  Such  a  one  we 
consider  this~~to  be.  We  here  have  the  entire 
swine  family  under  discussion,  from  the  untamed 
wild  boar  of  the  forest,  running  through  all  its 
grades  of  civilization  and  improvement,  to  the 
most  refined,  and  delicate  porker  which  takes 
its  ease  in  the  sty,  grazes  in  the  clover-field, 
and  in  the  end  supplies  the  human  family  with 
a  luscious  and  savory,  as  well  as  most  neces- 
sary article  of  food. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  delightful  English  essay- 
ist, wrote  one  of  his  charming  articles  in  lauda- 
tion of  "  roast  pig."  Had  he  been  disposed,  he 
could  have  found  in  its  flesh  material  for  several 
other  essays,  equally  amusing  and  entertain- 
ing, as  its  uses  and  virtues  are  so  varied  by 
condiment  and  cooking.  But  aside  from  any 
fanciful,  or  lighter  view  of  the  pig,  like  that 
of  Lamb,  the  edible,  and  commercial,  as  well  as 
economical  discussion  of  the  breeding,  rearing, 
and  treatment  of  swine  as  an  important  branch 
of  our  stock  growing,  is  not  only  well  worthy 
the  attention,  but  the  close  study  of  every 
fanner  in  the  land,  as  well  as  of  the  village 
dweller  who  keeps  but  a  single  shoat  iu  his  pen 
to  eat  the  daily  slops  from  his  kitchen,  or  the 
remnants  from  his  table. 

Mr.  Harris  takes  all  the  different  approved 
breeds  into  his  category,  and  treats  them  with 
discrimination,  fairness,  and  excellent  judgment. 
He  describes  them  all  minutely,  tells  us  where, 
and  how  the}'  differ  in.  their  good  qualities; 
which  breeds  are  best  fitted  for  particular  uses, 
climates,  and  soils;  describes  their  best  "way  of 
keeping,  their  most  profitable  food,  their  treat- 
ment from  birth  to  breeding  or  slaughter;  and, 
in  fact,  leaves  nothing  untouched  or  unsaid,  that 
will  develop  the  most  profitable  end  in  the  vari- 
ous purposes  for  which  its  flesh  may  be  designed.  ■ 
■The  origin  of  the  present  different  breeds,  too, 
is  well  discussed,  and  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  matters  connected  with  swine  breeding 
and  treatment,  seldom  before  treated,  and  but 
little  understood.  He  has  invested  the  subject 
with  a  dignity  seldom  known  in  connection 
with  so  vulgar  a  creature,  as  the  liog  is  usu- 
ally considered,  and  elevated  it  to  a  compan- 
ionship with  the  other  stocks  of  the  farm, 
which  few  have  ever  been  willing,  even  among 
its  admirers,  to  concede.  The  illustrations,  in 
the  way  of  portraits,  of  the  different  breeds,  are 
generally  correct  and  in  good  taste,  although 
occasionally  faulty  in  execution,  but  on  the 
whole  creditable  and  true  to  their  originals. — 
The  plans  of  piggeries,  with  their  various  ar- 
rangements and  accommodations,  modes  of 
feeding,  etc.,  are  excellent,  and  well  planned. 
We  might  make  liberal  extracts  from  the  work 
with  decided  benefit  to  the  reader;  but  when 


the  book  is  so  readily  obtained,  and  the  price  so 
small,  any  one  who  wishes  to  learn  more  of  the 
subject  than  they  now  know,  should  get  the 
book,  study  it  closely,  and  profit  by  its  instruc- 
tion. The  book  has  another  merit;  viz.,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  which  we  have  seen  so  fully 
treated  by  an  American  author.  Let  no  one 
think  that  a  study  of  the  pig  is  a  low  subject. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  husbandmen  of  Eu- 
rope have  made  the  subject  of  swine  and  their 
improvement  a  study  of  years ;  and  the  most 
gratifying  success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  Let 
it  be  so  here.  No  subject  whatever,  which 
tends  to  the  economy  of  the  farm,  is  too  low  for 
thought  and  scrutinizing  attention  by  him  who 
owns,  works,  and  lives  by  its  production.  We 
look  upon  all  kinds  of  improved  stock  as  giving 
a  larger  amount  of  profit  with  a  given  amount 
of  food,  as  we  look  upon  improved  farm  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  as  doing  a  greater  a- 
mount  of  work  with  less  manual  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  time  has  arrived  in  which  we  can 
afford  to  keep  neither  poor  stock,  nor  poor  im- 
plements, when  we  expect  fair  profits  from  our 
farms;  and  every  one  should  aim  at  obtaining 
the  best  breeds  of  all  that  he  can  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  highest  degree  of  success.  In  this 
the  pig  is  quite  as  important  as  any  other  branch 
of  stock  rearing.  We  commend  this  book  to 
every  farmer  and  country  dweller  in  the  land. 


Imported  Jerseys. 

There  is  a  great  rage  for  animals  of  short 
pedigree,  and  if  one  comes  from  Jersey  no  more 
questions  are  asked,  whether  the  animal  shows 
strong  marks  of  the  Guernsey  blood  and  the  old 
yellow  Norman  stock,  or  not.  We  have  men 
starling  Jersey  herds  who  have  no  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stock,  and  breed  simply  be- 
cause the}'  suppose  money  is  to  be  made  out  of 
them.  Herd-book  animals  of  certain  fashiona- 
ble'points  sell  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars 
each;  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  of  the  artificial  value  imparted' to 
them  by  the  herd-book.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  had  the  judgment  of  the  best  breeders 
passed  upon  them,  and  to  have  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  the  best  qualities  of  the 
breed.  The  herd-book  in  reality  merely  authen- 
ticates the  fact  of  importation  in  the  case  of 
imported  animals,  without,  generally,  going  in- 
to the  history  of  the  animal's  ancestors  across 
the  water.  The  Jersey  stock  is  pure  bred  at 
home  as  a  rule,  but  there  is  a  difference  there,  as 
everywhere,  among  breeders.  Some  are  careful 
and  conscientious  men,  others  are  not.  Sonic 
breed  from  the  best,  and  others  from  what  they 
happen  to  have.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  preference  given 
to  short  pedigrees.  The  best  Jerseys  that  could 
be  bought  without  regard  to  price  have  been 
carried  off  from  the  island  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  effects  of  this  steady  drain  upon 
the  stock  can  be  readily  understood,  when  we 
consider  that  the  island  is  but  a  small  patch  of 
land  twelve  miles  long  by  five  broad,  embracing 
only  39,000  acres.  It  is  a  region  of  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  supports  with  a  varied  indus- 
try a  population  of  some  sixty  thousand.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  this  very  limited  terri- 
tory must  be  devoted  to  other  purposes  than 
dairying,  in  order  to  sustain  the  population. 
Certainly  not  more  than  an  average  agricultural 
township  can  be  left  as  the  breeding  ground  of 
these  cattle.  Yet  from  these  stinted  farms,  and 
from  these  farmers  of  limited  means,  the  Jer- 
seys are  annually  drawn  and  exported,  every 
man  tempted  by  the  high  prices  offered  to  part 
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-witli  his  best.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  breed, 
naturally  small,  has  been  growing  smaller  under 
this  long-continued  process  of  depletion.  Mean- 
while the  breeders  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  been  getting  the  finest  animals 
the  island  afforded,  have  been  busy  in  improv- 
ing them.  They  have  as  much  science  and  skill 
in  breeding  as  Jersey  can  boast,  with  ampler 
fields  and  ampler  means.  Nothing  that  skill 
and  money  can  do  has  been  left  undone  to 
bring  these  animals  to  the  perfection  of  their 
kind.  They  have  lost  something  of  their  ragged 
points,  and  have  grown  handsome.  Their 
weight  has  been  increased  without  any  loss  of 
constitutional  vigor.  The  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter  has  been  increased.  Intelligent  men, 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  breed, 
have  no  doubt  that  belter  Jerseys  can  be  bought, 
either  in  England  or  in  this  country,  than  can 
be  had  on  the  Island  of  Jersey.  They  have  all 
the  good  points  of  the  breed,  with  greater 
weight  and  better  form.  They  have  been  as 
carefully  bred,  though  names  have  not  always 
been  given  to  the  animals,  and  pedigrees  record- 
ed. Some  of  them  have  come  down  through 
ten  generations  of  thorough-bred  ancestors  in 
this  country,  yet  they  cannot  go  upon  the  herd- 
book,  because  they  have  not  ancestors  with 
names,  and  no  records  have  been  kept.  If  they 
were  worse  animals,  and  came  from  Jersey  last 
year  with  the  same  oblivion  of  ancestry,  they 
would  find  place  upon  the  herd-book  without 
question.  Some  very  respectable  breeders  are 
imt  able  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  partiality  for 
recent  importations  and  short  pedigrees.  They 
breed  from  the  best  animals  if  reasonably  sure 
of  their  pedigree,  whether  a  record  has  been 
kept  or  not.  If  "like  produces  like,"  U1C3'  will 
have  the  best  herds  in  a  few  years;  and  gentle- 
men, who  are  breeding  from  inferior  animals 
because  they  are  direct  from  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey, will  wake  up  to  their  folly  with  a  short 
purse  as  well  as  a  short  pedigree.  * 


Second  Clutches  oi  Turkeys. 

We  have  just  eaten  the  last  of  a  flock  of  fall 
hatched  turkeys  ;  weight  eleven  pounds  strong. 
They  came  off  in  September.  Farmers  gener- 
ally dislike  these  second  broods,  and  are  quite 
willing  to  sell  them  at  very  cheap  rates,  any 
time  in  October  or  November.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  the  wee  things  peeping  about  in 
the  cold,  getting  frost-bitten,  and  dying  during 
the  winter,  and  if  they  live,  eating  twice  as  much 
corn  as  the)-  are  worth.  With  turkeys  at  ten 
cents  a  pound,  this  may  be  the  true  view  of  the 
case;  but  when  they  are  worth  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  a  pound,  there  is  another  view  of 
the  question.  We  have  tried  these  second 
broods  for  several  years — and  on  the  whole 
think  they  pay  pretty  well.  Sometimes  a  tur- 
key that  conies  off  with  an  early  brood,  if  well 
fed,  will  lay  a  second  time  and  want  to  set.  We 
always  let  her.  If  the  first  setting  is  broken  up 
by  vermin  or  from  other  causes,  they  are  sure 
to  lay  again.  We  always  welcome  the  second 
broods  if  we  can  get  them  any  time  before  the 
first  of  September,  and  do  not  object  to  them  as 
late  as  the  first  of  October.  If  we  can  get 
them  in  July  or  August,  it  is  so  much  clear 
gain.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  live  than 
the  early  broods,  of  which  a  large  per  cent  will 
die,  without  they  have  the  greatest  care  and 
watching.  But  in  the  summer,  the  chicks  Bud 
a  warm  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  animal  food 
in  the  pastures  and  woods.  They  need  much 
less  feeding,  and  grow  more  rapidly.    If  they 


reach  two  pounds'  weight  by  November  1st,  we 
always  consider  them  safe,  and  a  very  good  in- 
vestment. But  July  birds  will  sometimes 
weigh  five  or  six  pounds  by  Thanksgiving  ;  and 
need  not  be  kept  until  spring  before  they  are 
ready  to  slaughter.  These  late  broods  make 
an  excellent  market  for  small  potatoes  and 
corn  nubbings  all  through  the  winter.  The  se- 
cret of  raising  them,  and  making  them  profita- 
ble, lies  almost  wholly  in  the  regular  and  full 
feeding.  When  well  fattened,  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  coining  to  a  bare  market,  and  bring 
a  high  price.  Most  farmers  kill  off  their  flocks 
either  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  and  New- 
Tear's.  By  February,  turkeys  are  higher,  and 
in  March  and  April  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  at 
an}'  reasonable  price.  In  the  spring  they  are 
not  only  in  demand  for  poultry,  but  for  breed- 
ers. Men  who  ought  to  know  better,  will  readi- 
ly buy  an  eight-pound  turkey  hen,  for  two  dol- 
lars, when  they  would  leave  a  twelve-pound  bird 
at  three  dollars,  much  better  worth  four.  This 
we  do  not  eulogize,  but  as  long  as  people  buy 
such   birds,  and  pay  for  them,  we  raise   them. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Grow  the  Yellow  Locust? 

I  was  down  at  the  wharf  the  other  day,  where 
a  cargo  of  Locust  logs  had  just  been  landed  from 
Long  Island.  I  sat  down  upon  a  stick  about  12 
feet  long,  and  a  little  over  a  foot  through  at  the 
but,  and  said  I  to  the  carpenter,  "  What  do 
you  have  to  pay  for  such  timber  as  this  ?" 

"  It  costs  me,"'  said  he,  "  a  dollar  a  foot  by 
the  quantity,  and  that  stick  would  come  to 
about  eight  dollars." 

"  And  in  such  a  tree  I  suppose  there  would 
be  at  least  two  good  posts  above  the  but-stick?" 

"Yes,  or  what  is  better,  a  second  cut  for 
treenails,  worth  as  much  a   foot  as  the  but." 

"  That  must  pay  pretty  well  ?" 

"Yes,  it  does.  I  know  a  man  that  sold  the 
timber  on  an  acre  for  $2,700,  standing." 

That  was  a  pretty  large  story  for  an  acre  of 
thin,  gravelly  soil,  but  a  little  estimate  will 
show  that  it  is  not  extravagant.  The  stick 
upon  which  I  sat  had  forty-four  circles  that 
could  be  counted,  indicating  as  main'  years  of 
growth.  It  was  worth,  standing,  at  least  $15. 
Six  hundred  such  trees  would  not  make  a  very 
thick  grove  upon  an  acre  of  land,  and  these 
would  be  worth  $9,000  at  the  present  price  of 
the  timber.  But  it  takes  forty-four  years  to 
grow  such  a  crop.  Land  suitable  for  growing 
it  can  be  had  in  any  desirable  quantity  at,  say, 
$25  an  acre.  It  is  generally  calculated  that 
money  at  interest  doubles  once  in  about  ten 
years.  Twenty-five  dollars  doubled  four  and  a 
half  times  would  be  only  $500  at  the  end  of 
forty-five  years.  But,  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
making  a  locust  plantation  we  should  put  out 
three  or  four  times  six  hundred  trees;  and  the 
thinnings  of  the  plantation  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  pasturage,  would  pay  the.  expense  of 
planting  and  cultivating  for  the  first  few  years. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  many  of  the  trees  arc 
large  enough  for  posts  and  treenails,  and  might 
be  cut  for  these  uses  with  great  advantage  to 
the  remaining  timber.  After  the  trees  are  once 
fairly  started,  there  is  no  need  of  cultivation  ; 
and  the  quality  of  the  land  is  all  the  while  im- 
proving, as  the  increasing  crops  of  grass  abund- 
antly testify.  Can  a  farmer  who  has  plenty  of 
land,  make  any  better  provision  for  his  old 
acre,  or  for  his  heirs,  than  to  plant  a  few  acres 
in  Yellow  Locust  ?  Witli  all  the  deductions  to 
be  made  from  the  figures  there  must  still  be  a 
large  margin  for  profit.  Connecticut. 


Mules  on  th9  Farm. 


Mules  are  almost  universal  on  the  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations  of  the  far  South,  while  the 
favorite  team  on  the  Northern  farm  has  always 
been  the  ox ;  partly  because  his  carcass  is  so 
valuable  when  cut  into  steaks,  and  partly  from 
the  rough  character  of  the  soil,  which  makes  a 
slow  team  exceedingly  desirable.  The  mule  is 
much  stronger  than  the  horse,  but  not  so  fast  as 
to  endanger  plows  on  stony  soils,  or  carts  on 
rough  roads.  The}'  are  more  easily  kept  than 
either  horses  or  oxen  ;  and  will  consume  almost 
any  rough  fodder  with  relish.  A  serious  draw- 
back to  the  ox  team. is,  that  it  demands  pasture 
a  part  of  the  time,  or  its  equivalent  in  green 
fodder.  If  kept  up  continually  and  fed  wit  h  dry 
hay  and  meal,  oxen  will  lose  appetite  after  a 
while  and  fail  in  flesh.  The  mule  can  be  kept 
up  as  steadily  as  the  horse,  without  any  loss  of 
flesh  or  strength.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to 
those  who  have  full  work  for  their  teams.  It 
rather  agrees  with  mules  to  have  a  daily  task, 
and  to  be  kept  straight  at  it.  A  week's  idle- 
ness seems  to  demoralize  them,  and  they  have 
to  learn  their  lesson  over  again.  They  are  not 
as  liable  to  disease  as  either  the  horse,  or  ox, 
and  are  much  longer  lived.  A  well-used  mule 
team  will  last  thirty  years;  and  that  is  about 
long  enough.  But  it  will  be  said,  the  mule  is 
such  an  inveterate  kicker  that  you  never  feel 
safe  with  him.  Kicking  is  bis  aptest  mode  of 
defence.  It  is  so  natural  to  return  blow  for 
blow  that  the  mule  receives  a  good  education 
in  the  line  of  kicking  rather  than  in  forbearance. 
If  we  are  persistently  patient  with  him,  and 
treat  him  with  kindness,  he  will  lose  his  fears, 
and  his  disposition  to  kick.  If  you  want  a  good 
tempered,  mule  team,  you  must  keep  your  own 
temper.  You  must  join  Mr.  Bergh's  society  and 
come  into  good  fellowship  with  brutes.  Yell- 
ing, scolding,  cursing,  and  blows  will  make  a 
vicious  team  almost  inevitably.  A  well-broken 
mule  team  is  a  great  prize  upon  any  tolerably 
smooth  farm.  There  is  more  work  in  them  for 
the  amount  of  fodder  they  consume,  than  in 
anything  else  we  have  ever  tried.  As  we  are 
only  to  lose  his  carcass  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
it  may  happen  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  that 
by  that  time  mule  meat  will  be  in  fashion,  and 
the  butcher  will  give  as  much  for  him  as  for  an 
ox.  Let  us  try  the  mule  team,  and  wait  doubt- 
fullv  for  the  beef. 


Repairing  Boakd  Fences. — There  are  many 
dilapidated  board  fences  that  by  a  little  atten- 
tion might  be  made  to  last  many  years  with 
comparatively  little  expense.  A  few  new  boards 
should  be  provided  and  judiciously  used  to 
strengthen  the  weakest  panels.  The  trouble 
with  such  fences  is  that  the  ends  of  the  boards 
nailed  to  the  posts  are  so  weakened  by  decay 
that  the  nails  will  not  hold.  We  should  have 
some  broad-headed  nails ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
these  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  few  washers 
out  of  hoop-iron,  that  will  enable  the  nails  to 
fasten  these  partially  decayed  boards  to  the 
fence.  Posts  that  are  partly  or  wholly  rotted 
off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  repair- 
ed without  taking  the  boards  from  the  upper 
portion,  by  digging  a  hole  by  the  side  of  the  old 
post  and  inserting  a  piece  of  an  old  oak  rail  or 
Other  suitable  wood,  and  spiking  it  on  to  the 
post.  In  some  such  way  as  this  many  old 
fences  which  arc  rapidly  becoming  useless  may 
he  patched  up  so  as  to  last  until  they  can  be 
replaced  by  new  ones.  If  any  readers  have 
discovered  a  more  excellent  way  of  doing  the 
work   we   shall    be   glad   to   hear   from  them. 
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"COMING    EVENTS     CAST    THE 

The  artist  has  represented  the  American  Pan- 
ther awaiting  his  prey,  and  in  so  doing  has 
given  ns  a  p'easing  picture.  The  shadow  in 
this  case  is  more  telling  than  the  substance.  An 
animal  so  large  and  active  as  the  Panther  is  very 
destructive  to  game,  and  a  single  pair  will  hold 
the  animals  over  a  large  territory  in  terror.  In 
the  case  of  the  panther  and  the  deer  we  have  a 
nearly  equal  match.  The  deer  has  the  most 
acute  scent  and  hearing  to  warn  him  of  danger, 
and  great  fleetness  to  allow  him  to  escape  it; 
while  the  panther  has  all  the  crouching  cunning 
of  the  cat,  and  the  power  of  limb  that  will  al- 
low it  to  make  a  sudden  spring  upon  its  prey. 
Not  only  is  the  panther  destructive  to  the  more 
useful  of  the  wild  animals,  but  its  inroads  upon 
the  domestic  ones  of  the  new  settlements  are 
the  cause  of  serious  losses,  and  its  complete  ex- 
tinction within  our  borders  cannot  be  far  distant. 


Absorbents, 


An  empty  barn-yard  at  this  season  is  the  sign 
of  a  slack  farmer.  He  has  cleaned  out  his  styes, 
yards,  and  the  barn  cellar,  and  the  planting  is 
all  finished.    Weeks  or  months  go  by,  perhaps, 
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before  he  thinks  of  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
next  crop  of  manure.  The  cows  are  yarded  at 
night,  but  there  is  nothing  to  absorb  either  liq- 
uid or  solid  manure.  It  is  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun,  the  rains,  and  the  winds,  and  much  of  its 
value  is  lost.  The  summer  is  the  best  time  to 
make  manure,  if  the  materials  are  seasonably 
furnished.  The  process  of  fermentation  goes 
on  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  valuable  gases 
are  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  absorb- 
ents. While  the  3'ards  are  bare,  no  farm  work 
will  pay  so  well  as  gathering  absorbents,  at 
least  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface  an  inch 
or  two  in  depth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the 
yards  all  at  once.  A  few  loads  added  every 
week  will  prevent  loss.  Shore  farmers  begin  to 
gather  the  new  crop  of  sea-weed  this  month, 
and  no  one  who  has  access  to  this  article  should 
fail  to  use  it.  All  waste  vegetable  matter  makes 
a  good  absorbent,  and  swells  the  compost  heap. 
Peat  and  muck  thrown  out  during  the  past  sea- 
son and  weathered,  are  excellent;  but  that 
freshly  dug  soon  cures  in  the  yard  and  should 
not  be  overlooked,  if  the  others  fail.  If  these 
are  not  available,  use  surface  soil.  The  value 
of  dry  earth  as  an  absorbent  has  not  begun  to 
be  appreciated.    Turf  makes  a  good  absorbent, 
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and  by  its  decay  adds  value  to  the  manure.  It 
is  much  better  for  a  farmer  to  peel  a  few 
rods  of  his  best  meadow,  than  to  have  his  ma- 
nure wasting  all  summer  for  want  of  absorbents. 

How  to   get  Work   Done  on  a  Farm. — 

Every  farmer  is  at  times  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  overwhelming  number  of  things  that  re- 
quires to  be  done.  We  have  seen  a  nervous 
man  in  such  circumstances  commence  one  job 
and  before  he  had  got  fairly  started,  abandon  it 
for  something  that  seemed  more  pressing,  mere- 
ly to  leave  this  in  the  same  unfinished  state; 
and  when  night  came  he  had  accomplished  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  and  passed  hours  tossing  about 
on  a  sleepless  bed  thinking  what  he  should  do 
on  the  morrow.  A  young  farmer  could  not 
adopt  abetter  rule  than  to  repeat  to  himself 
every  morning,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  and  act  upon  it. 
When  a  job  is  commenced,  finish  before  begin- 
ning another ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  attend  to 
the  little  things.  But  if  you  happen  to  get 
behind,  strike  a  lively  gait,  do  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  when  it  is  done,  take  a  little  rest  by 
immediately  commencing  another,  and  in  this 
way   you   will    pull    through    in    good   time. 
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Tying  Materials. 

In  small  gardening  operations  the  amount  of 
tying  materials  required  is  not  large,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  article  in  the 
necessary  quantity  is  not  felt.  In  large  nurser- 
ies and  vineyards,  it  is  quite  another  matter. — 
Unless  the  proper  material  is  at 
hand,  the  work  is  poorly  done, 
or  so  slowly  as  to  cause  a  loss 
of  time,  and  consequently  .  of 
money.  Last  3rear  we  had  an 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  wil- 
low for  nursery  and  vineyard 
purposes.  The  slender  shoots  of 
the  Osier,  or  the  Golden  Willow, 
are  largely  employed  by  nursery- 
men in  binding  trees  for  pack- 
ing, and  by  the  vineyardist  for 
fastening  the  canes  of  the  vines 
to  the  trellis.- — For  tying  up  the 
young  growth  of  vines,  Papaw 
bark  and  cotton  twine  are  used; 
and  recently  the  shreds  of  gunny 
bags  have  been  found  available 
for  the  purpose.  For  the  nicer 
ties  required  in  budding,  prob- 
ably no  material  is  superior  to 
the  bass  bark.  The  Russian  mats 
made  of  this  material,  are  im- 
ported in  large  quantities,  and 
are  much  used  for  packing  furni- 
ture and  other  articles.  The 
strands  of  a  fresh,  bright  mat, 
softened  by  soaking,  make  a  tying  material  that 
is  nearly  perfect.  The  Cuba  bast  is  very  strong, 
but  it  is  too  inflexible.  The  inner  bark  of  our 
native  Bass  wood,  or  Linden,  when  well  pre- 
pared, makes  an  excellent  tie.  In  the  French 
nurseries  they  use  tw'o  aquatic  plants,  which, 
though  common  with  us,  we  have  not  known  to 
be  employed  by  our  nurserymen— the  Bur-reed 
and  Cat-tail.  Both  these  are  found  along  our 
ponds  and  in  marsh}'  places.  The  Bur-reed 
(Sparganium)  is  less  known  than  the  other.  It 
is  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  engraving. 
It  is  from  two  to 
four  feet  high,  has 
long  ribbon  -  like 
leaves,  and  bears 
its  flowers  in  dense 
globular  heads, 
scattered  along  the 
stem ;  the  upper 
ones  are  sterile, 
but  the  lower  ones 
ripen  into  a  spheri- 
cal cluster  of  point- 
ed seed  -  vessels, 
forming  a  bur  an 
inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  Cat- 
tail (Ti/pha)  is  too 
well  known  to  re- 
quire description. 
These  plants  are 
collected  towards 
the  end  of  sum- 
mer, dried  in  bun- 
dles, and  stored 
away.  When  re- 
quired for  use, 
they     are      soaked 

for  some  hours  in  water,  and  then  wrung  out. 
Baltct,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Art  of 
Grafting,  recommends  these  tying  materials,  but 
says:  "A  proper  medium  between  wet  and  dry 
is  necessary.  If  too  dry  the  leaves  lack  strength 
and  break;  and  if  too  moist  they  cause  the  de- 


cay of  the  bud."  Some  of  the  western  nursery- 
men find  Indian  corn  husks,  those  of  delicate 
texture  selected  from  the  inner  layers,  to  serve 
admirably  as  a  tie  in  budding.  It  is  preferred 
by  some  nurserymen  to  all  other  ties,  as  it  de- 
cays very  soon,  and  yielding  to  the  growth 
of  the  stock,   saves  the  trouble   of   removal. 


Growing  lettuce  in  Hot-beds. 

BY  PETEP.  HENDERSON. 


.—(Typha.)  bur-reed.— (Sparganium.) 

The  Variegated  Alyssnm. 

The  common  Sweet  Alyssum  (Alyssnm  mari- 
tirmwri),  is  a  well-known,  garden  annual,  form- 
ing large  spreading  tufts  with  numerous  clusters 
of  small,  white  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of 
the  Candy-tuft  in  appearance,  and  have  a  re- 
markably sweet,  houey-hke  odor.  Of  late  years 
a  variety  with  the  leaves  margined  with  yellow- 
ish-white has  appeared  in  our  collections,  and 
is  very  useful  in  contrast  with  other  plants,  as 
its  subdued  color  answers  admirably  to  set  off 


VARIEGATED  ALYSSUM. 

more  brilliant  things.  The  variegation  is  so 
fixed  that  it  is  reproduced  true  from  seed.  Seeds 
are  yielded  but  sparingly,  and  the  plant  is  gener- 
ally propagated  from  cuttings,  which  are  rooted 
witli  ease.  It  is  frequently  grown  in  green-houses 
in  winter;  and  is  useful  for  hanging  baskets. 


In  this  latitude  the  seed  for  lettuce  to  be  grown 
in  hot-beds  should  be  sown,  to  be  safe,  at  two 
different  times,  say,  August  25th  and  September 
5th.  The  variety  best  suited  for  the  purpose  is 
the  Boston  Market  or  Tennis  Ball. 
Before  sowing,  the  bed  for  the  seed 
should  be  prepared  in  the  very 
best  manner  by  thoroughly  plow- 
ing and  harrowing,  or  digging  and 
raking,  and  be  enriched  with  short 
manure  thorough!}'  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  The  surface  being 
fined  down  by  raking,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly;  whether 
broadcast  or  in  rows  makes  little 
difference,  but  if  sown  so  that  the 
plants  will  stand  an  inch  apart 
each  way,  when  they  come  up, 
they  will  be  much  stronger  than  if 
they  are  at  half  that  distance.  As 
the  weather  is  often  dry  at  the 
season  named,  the  seed  after  being 
raked  in  should  be  rolled  witli  a 
heavy  roller  or  trodden  down  witli 
the  feet,  particularly  if  the  soil  is 
dry.  If  the  seed  has  been  regu- 
larly sown,  but  little  labor  will  be 
necessary  except  to  pull  out  such 
weeds  as  may  come  up,  but  if  too 
thick,  the  plants  had  better  be  thin- 
ned out  to  the  required  distance. 
The  next  thiug  now  is  to  prepare  for  the  hot- 
beds. The  best  situation  for  them  is  a  position 
sheltered  by  woods,  hills,  or  fencing,  from  the 
north  and  west.  The  uumber  to  bo  used  must 
govern  the  length  of  the  lines ;  but  we  should 
say  that  a  convenient  length  is  300  feet,  or  about 
100  sashes  in  length,  leaving  a  distance  of  nine 
or  ten  feet  between  the  rows  so  that  a  cart  or 
wagon  can  pass  between  with  manure,  soil,  etc., 
also  for  the  convenience  of  laying  the  mats  and 
shutters  used  in  covering.  The  .pits  for  the 
hot-beds  are  sunk  about  2'|«  feet  deep,  and  of 
the  width  of  the 
sash — 6  feet.  Posts 
are  placed  along  the 
back  rising  above 
the  surface  9  or  10 
inches,  and  along 
the  front  about  G 
inches  less,  to  give 
pitch.  To  these 
posts,  boards  arc 
nailed;  and  across 
are  placed  the  slides 
or  rafters  on  which 
the  sashes  rest.  This 
completes  the  mak- 
ing of  the  pit.  As 
the  lettuce  plants 
will  be  fit  to  be 
planted  about  the 
middle  of  October, 
the  manure  or  ma- 
terial for  the  hot- 
bed should  have 
been  in  preparation, 
at  least  three  weeks' 
previous.  This  may] 
cither  be  horse  ma- 
nure mixed  with  leaves,  or  with  refuse  hops, 
or  stable  manure  only;  but  of  whatever  com- 
posed it  must  be  placed  in  heaps  to  induce  fer- 
mentation, and  frequently  fumed  to  "sweeten" 
it  or  dispel  the  rank  heat.  When  ready  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  pit  to  the  depth  of  about  18 
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inches;  if  rough  it  may  lie  trodden  down  by  the 
feet  to  that  depth,  but  if  short  and  heavy,  it  ueed 
only  be  patted  down  by  the  fork ;  for,  if  the  heat- 
ing material  is  short  and  wet,  being  too  much 
trodden  down  it  will  "  fire-fang,"  or  burn  itself 
out.  On  the  manure,  place  4  or  6  inches  of  soil 
previously  prepared  by  having-  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  its  bulk  well  pulverized  manure.  It  is 
now  ready  for  planting.  The  plants  should 
be  about  7  inches  apart  each  way,  or,  about  fifty 
under  each  sash.  If  the  weather  is  mild  after 
planting,  the  sashes  must  be  lifted  so  as  to  ensure 
thorough  ventilation,  but  they  need  not  be  cov- 
ered at  night  with  mats  or  shutters  until  frost 
comes.  Through  November  no  other  covering 
except  straw  mats  will  be  necessary ;  but  from 
December  onward  the  mats  must  be  covered 
by  shutters  so  as  to  entirely  protect  the  lettuce 
from  frost,  or  at  least  prevent  it  from  getting 
frozen  hard;  a  slight  frost  would  not  materially 
injure  it,  but  if  kept  entirely  clear  of  frost  so  much 
the  better.  If  due  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  crop  it  will  be  ready  for  market  about 
Christmas,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  as  it  varies 
from  Christmas  until  the  end  of  January.  At  this 
season  it  brings  at  wholesale,  if  a  fair  crop,  an 
average  of  $10  per  100  heads,  giving,  say  clear 
of  all  contingencies,  §4  per  sash.  Now  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  sashes,  a  reserve  of  plants 
must  be  on  hand,  that  have  been  planted  thickly 
in  cold-frames,  to  plant  in  the  hot-beds  as  soon 
as  the  first  crop  has  been  cut  out.  This  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  now,  for  everything  is  ready,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  fork  up  the  soil  a-fresh 
and  plant,  as  before;  following  the  same  process 
of  protecting  at  night  with  mats  and  shutters, 
and  ventilating  during  fine  weather.  The  crop 
will  come  in  by  the  first  of  April  ;  at  this  time  the 
price  is  sometimes  lower,  but  rarely  lower  than 
$3  per  sash.  About  the  first  of  April  is  in 
time  to  plant  the  third  crop  of  lettuce  which 
will  come  in  about  the  middleof  May,  bringing, 
say,  $2  per  sash.  Thus  the  three  crops  give  in 
the  aggregate,  $9  per  sash.  These  prices  are  a 
fair  average  for  the  winter  and  spring  of  1870. 
Let  us  look  at  the  first  cost  and  receipts  of,  say, 

200  sashes.  3x6,  at  $3.00  each $600 

Construction  of  pits  for  same. . .   200 

200  !4  inch  Pine  shutters,  @$1.50 300 

150  straw  mats.  @,$1.00 ISO 

Labor  of  one  person   from  1st  Oct.  to  1st  June 300 

Cost  of  selling  $1,800  at  10  per  cent 180 

20  loads  manure  at  $3  per  load 60 

$1,790 
Product  of  the  three  crops  of  200  sashes  at  $0  each  $1,S00 

Profit  over  all $     10 

It  will  be  understood  that  $1,250  of  this 
amount  of  expenditure  is  capital  invested  in 
material  that  will  keep  in  good  working  order, 
with  a  little  repairing,  for  a  dozen  years.  I  have 
sashes  in  use  now  which  have  been  in  the  service 
for  20  years,  which  may  still  do  duty  10  years 
longer.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  )rearly 
'  profit  at  present  prices  (and  they  are  better  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago),  of  200  sashes 
properly  worked  in  lettuce  thus  grown,  would 
give  from  $800  to  $1,000  a  year  to  a  man  who 
was  not  afraid  of  putting  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  2,000 
sashes  would  give  a  profit  in  the  same  ratio. 
For  the  reason  as  I  have  before  said,  in  writing 
on  vegetable  products,  that  one  man  having  a 
large  quantity  of  a  perishable  article  on  hand 
will  often   experience   a  difficulty  in   selling  it. 

■»-« — — »e» «. 

A  Poller  Barrow. — An  implement  in  which 
the  garden  roller  and  wheel-barrow  are  com- 
bined, is  in  use  in  the  public  grounds  and  gar- 
dens in  England.  The  engraving  renders  any 
description  unnecessary.     When  used  as  a  roller 


it  may  be  brought  to  the  desired  weight  by 
placiug  stones  in  the  box,  which  is  made  of  iron 
plate.  It  is  emptied  by  lifting  the  handle  and 
dumping  the  contents.  It  possesses  advantages 
over  a  common  wheel-barrow,  as  it  is  not,  like 
that,  liable  to  cut  up  the  walks  and  lawns — a 
great  annoyance,  especially  in  wet  weather.  The 


ROLLER    BARROW. 


implement  is  found  useful  in  carrying  away  cut 
grass  and  fallen  leaves,  and  in  bringing  ferti- 
lizers on  to  lawns,  or  in  general  garden  traffic. 


Summer  Propagation  of  Shrubs. 

Those  who  wish  to  multiply  such  shrubs  as 
they  have  in  their  gardens,  generally  divide  a 
clump  or  remove  suckers,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Some  shrubs  divide  very  well  in  these  ways, 
but  with  others  the  stems  thus  separated  are 
but  poorly  furnished  with  roots;  and  when  set 
out,  if  they  live  at  all,  are  a  long  while  in  be- 
coming vigorous  plants.  It  is  much  better  to 
start  vigorous  little  plants  from  cuttings.  Nur- 
serymen and  florists  who  do  things  on  a  large 
scale,  use  appliances  adapted  to  the  work;  and 
the  amateur,  seeing  the  extensive  propagating 
houses,  is  apt  to  think  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed without  a  similar  arrangement.  With  a 
saucer  of  clean  sand  and  a  supply  of  water,  he 
can  do,  in  summer  at  least,  quite  as  well  in  a 
small  way  as  the  florist  does  in  his  large  opera- 
tions. We  have  before  described  and  advocated 
what  is  called  saucer  propagation  for  verbenas 
and  other  soft  wooded  plants.  Our  own  suc- 
cessand  that  of  our  friends,  in  multiplying  shrubs 
by  its  use,  induces  us  to  commend  it  to  those  who 
have  choice  shrubs  which  they  would  like  to 
propagate.  A  saucer  or  similar  dish  is  filled 
with  clean  sand — beach  sand  will  do  if  the  salt 
is  washed  out  of  it.  Cuttings  of  the  green,  ten- 
der growth  of  shrubs  an  inch  or  so  long  are 
stuck  in  the  sand  close  together.  The  sand  is 
then  made  thoroughly  wet — "  sopping  wet,"  and 
kept  so,  the  saucer  being  exposed  to  full  sun- 
light. Success  depends  upon  keeping  the  sand 
always  wet;  and  as  evaporation  proceeds  rapid- 
ly in  summer,  the  process  requires  more  care 
than  when  cuttings  are  treated  in  this  way  in  the 
spring  months.  The  Terrace-pot  described  by 
Mr.  Henderson  in  May  last  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  frequent  watering.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  show  a  root,  no  matter  how  small,  they 
should  be  potted  in  small  pots  of  good  soil  and 
placed  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days.  Weigelas, 
Spiraas,  and  a  few  other  shrubs  that  we  have 
tried  in  this  manner  succeeded  admirably.  We 
do  not  say  that  all  shrubs  will  do  as  well,  as  they 
differ  very  much  in  the  ease  with  which  they 
strike  root.  Another  method  is  to  use  hardened 
or  partly  ripened  wood  of  the  present  season's 
growth,  and  place  the  cuttings  in  a  frame  cov- 
ered by  a  sash  and  in  a  shady  place.  A  substi- 
tute for  a  sash  may  be  made  by  tacking  a  piece 
of  muslin  over  a  frame.  This  will  admit  suffi- 
cient light  and  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.' 
The  earth  in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed  should 
be  light  and  sandy,  and  water  must  be  supplied 
as  often  as  needed.  Not  only  may  cuttings  of 
shrubs  be  treated  in  this  manner,  but  those  of 
Geraniums  and  other  plants  desired  for  the 
house  in   the  winter  may  be  rooted  with  ease. 


Markets  near  Home. 

The  natural  gravitation  of  produce  is  towards 
the  large  cities.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  heavier  productions  of  the  farm,  but 
fruits  and  garden  vegetables  find  their  way 
there  as  well.  The  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City  are 
supplied  in  good  part  with  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  have  first  made  a  journey  to  the  city,  and 
are  from  here  distributed  to  various  points. 
The  same  is  doubtless  true  of  other  large  cities. 
The  markets  of  towns  and  villages  are  poorly 
supplied  with  things  that  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Large  city  mar- 
kets present  advantages  to  both  producer  and 
consumer.  The  one  wTho raises  garden-produce 
is  always  sure  of  a  sale  at  some  rate ;  and  he 
who  would  purchase  is  quite  certain  to  find  any 
article  in  season  that  he  may  desire.  On  the 
other  hand  the  producer  often  suffers  when 
there  is  a  "glut  in  the  market,"  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  his  articles  in  all  the  worse  condi- 
tion for  long  travel.  We  give  an  instance  of 
what  was  done  by  a  gentleman  of  onr  acquaint- 
ance last  season,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  done  towards  establishing  a  market  near 
home.  This  gentleman  grows  strawberries 
largely,  but  he  is  a  little  north  of  New  York; 
and  by  the  time  his  fruit  is  ready  the  market  is 
overflowing  with  berries  from  New  Jersey,  and 
he  has  been  obliged  to  sell  his  fine  fruit  at  the 
time  when  prices  were  at  their  lowest,  Last 
year  he  took  his  fruit  to  "S.,"  a  flourishing 
town  about  ten  miles  from  his  place,  and  had  it 
understood  that  he  would  bring  it  regularly 
during  the  season.  Both  parties  were  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement ;  the  people  of  "  S."  found 
that  they  need  not  send  to  New  York  for  ber- 
ries, and  the  grower  obtained  much  better  re- 
turns, as  he  saved  freight  and  commissions. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  what  was  done  in  this 
instance  may  he  done  in  many  others;  and  that 
growers  who  live  near  towns  and  villages  will 
often  do  better  in  the  long  run  to  establish  a 
market  for  perishable  articles,  in  small  places, 
than  take  the  risks  of  the  enormous  competition 
always  found  in  the  larger  ones.  One  essen- 
tial to  success  in  this  matter  is  to  convince  the 
customers  of  the  smaller  place  that  the  sup- 
ply will  be  sufficient  and  regular;  otherwise 
the}r  will  prefer  to  send  to  the  great  centers 
where  they  know  that  the  supply  is  certain. 
-•-. -a*— >-— 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 


Rhododendrons! — It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
look  at  that  group;  to  be  sure  there  are  only  five 
plants;  but  if  one  wishes  to  see  them  by  the 
acre  lie  should  go  to  Parsons  &  Co's  Nursery 
in  Flushing,  where  they  are  made  a  specialty. 
I  don't  know  how  a  few  dollars  can  be  better 
invested  in  flowering  shrubs  than  to  use  them 
for  Rhododendrons.  Only  sorts  of  proved 
hardiness  should  be  purchased.  Many  suppose 
that  the}'  require  great  care  and  petting,  but  they 
will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  except  it 
contains  too  much  lime.  They  will  stand  a 
great  deal  of  abuse.  I  have  one  in  flower  as  I 
write,  which  two  3-ears  ago  some  wretch  pulled 
up,  broke  from  it  every  flower  cluster,  and  left 
it  a  wreck  of  a  plant,  too  unsightly  to  be  returned 
to  its  former  place.  I  put  it  to  bed  in  a  pai),  in 
a  corner  of  the  backyard  for  a  hospital,  and  fed 
it  on  water.  It  broke  finely  and  in  autumn  was 
well  supplied  with  foliage  and  buds  and  the 
next  spring  bloomed  as  well  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  it.    Aside  from  the  beauty  of  their 
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bloom,  the  flue,  broad  foliage,  which  is  green  all 
the  year,  commends  them. 

MoVTNG     A      LARGE     ARBOR-Vn\E. — A    fine 

Arbor- Vitre,  twenty  feet  high  and  furnished  to 
the  ground,  stood  too  near  the  house;  and  after 
much  hesitation  we  concluded  to  move  it.  The 
earth  was  dug  away  so  as  to  leave  a  good  ball 
with  Hie  roots,  and  then  it  was  to  bo  transport- 
ed to  its  new  place  upon  a  stone-boat.  Evciy- 
thing  was  made  ready;  and  some  extra  force 
called  in  ;  but  the  tree  set  all  our  calculations  at 
naught.  The  sand}'  soil  would  not  stay  with 
the  roots  at  all,  but  left  them  almost  as  clean  as 
if  they  had  been  washed.  The  roots  were  kept 
wet  until  they  were  covered  in  replanting,  and 
now  the  new  growth  is  starling  and  the  removal 
is  thus  far  a  success.  August,  however,  will  de- 
cide the  matter. 

Poison  Ivy  is  a  great  nuisance.  One  of  us 
has  been  sorely  poisoned  by  it.  It  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  a  miserable  weed  which  is  most 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Probably  only  a  small 
minority  of  people  are  susceptible  to  its  poison- 
ous influence,  but  it  affects  a  sufficient  number 
to  make  it  a  serious  nuisance,  and  one  which 
should  be  suppressed.  In  many  places  it  covers 
almost  every  fencepost.  If  it  is  proper  to  make 
laws  restraining  a  man  from  raising  Canada 
thistles  to  infest  his  neighbor's  land,  there  ought 
to  be  one  to  prevent  him  from  poisoning 
|  his  neighbors  as  they  pass  along  the  highway. 

Honeysuckles. — Dr.  K.  has  the  pillars  of 
his  veranda  very  neatly  covered  with  honey- 
suckles ;  four  vines  run  up  at  each  pillar  and  are 
equall}'  covered  with  foliage  from  the  bottom  to 
Hie  lop.  We  generally  see  naked  stems  below 
and  a  mass  of  brandies  above.  The  Doctor 
sets  out  a  plant  and  allows  four  shoots  to  start 
from  the  root;  these  are  each  trained  to  a  per- 
pendicular wire.  When  the  shoots  are  a  few 
feet  high  the  point  is  pinched  ;  this  causes  a 
branch  to  start  at  each  leaf;  Hie  uppermost 
branch  will  continue  up  the  wire  for  a  leader 
and  after  a  while  it  is  pinched  again.  The  side 
shoots  are  also  pinched  if  they  grow  too  strong. 
Tlie  result  is  a  stem  with  short  branches  along 
its  sides,  which  makes  a  very  neat  appearance. 


Can  I   Succeed   as   a  Market  Gardener  ? 


ET  PETER  jJEXDEUSON. 


"D.  n.,"  writes  mo  thus:  "I  am  a  book- 
keeper with  a  salary  from  which  I  can  save  but 
little;  but  by  rigid  economy  during  a  series  of 
years,  I  have  scraped  together  $2,000.  My 
health  is  only  ordinary.  With  that  capital  can 
I  succed  as  a  Market  Gardener  by  hiring  an  ex- 
perienced gardener?" This  inquiry  is  a  type 

of  hundreds  I  now  receive  annually,  and  to 
which  may  be  given  this  general  reply.  From 
the  nature  of  Ilic  question  no  very  definite 
answer  can  be  given,  though  I  would  say  that 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  against  success.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  chances  of  success 
in  mercantile  business  are  even  far  less  than 
this.  "D.  H."  maybe  a  capital  book-keeper, 
yet  it  is  doiuful  if  he  has  the  necessary  endur- 
ance to  stand  the  wear  on  the  constitution  that 
market  gardening  involves.  If  he  concludes  to 
start  at  gardening,  he  is  more  likely  than  not  to 
select  a  soil  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose.  In 
most  sections  of  the  country  there  are  fewer  soils 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  than 
there  are  those  that  arc  unsuitable.  Again,  he 
is  an  educated  man,  and  this  very  fact  would  bo 
rather  against  him  than  otherwise  ;  as  it  would 


naturally  incline  him  to  refined  society  and  asso- 
ciations, which  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  beginner 
in  market  gardening  cannot  possibly  afford  to 
indulge  in.  The  hiring  of  an  "  experienced 
gardener"  would  take  all  the  cream  off  of  the 
profits ;  experienced  market  gardeners  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce;  our  laborers  in  the  market 
gardens  are  generally  an  ignorant  class,  with 
very  little  ambition,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  is  fit  to  manage.  Though  employing 
thirty  hands  myself,  I  have  ofLen  been  sadly  at 
a  loss  to  select  from  them  a  suitable  man  as 
foreman,  though  many  of  them  had  been  with 
me  for  years.  When  one  shows  the  necessary 
ability,  his  services  arc  much  sought  after,  and 
he  readily  commands  $500  or  f>300  a  year  and 
board.  Clerks,  book-keepers,  nor  city-bred  men 
generally,  are  not  the  ones  likely  to  be  success- 
ful as  workers  of  the  soil ;  few  of  them  have 
any  conception  of  the  labor  required  to  be  done 
to  ensure  success.  I  started  business  in  Jersey 
City  at  the  age  of  23,  with  a  capital  of  §500, 
which  it  had  taken  me  three  years  to  make  as  a 
working  gardener.  For  the  first  five  years  I 
was  in  business,  I  can  safety  say  that  we  worked, 
on  an  average,  sixteen  hours  a  day,  winter  and 
summer,  with  rarely  a  day  for  recreation.  Now 
the  majority  of  clerks,  book-keepers,  or  sales- 
men do  not  work  much  more  than  half  that 
time,  and  few  of  them  could  endure  this  length- 
ened strain  in  a  summer's  sun, — and  without 
this  endurance  success  is  out  of  the  question; 
for  all  beginners  to-day  must  do  as  we  did  until 
they  get  their  heads  above  water, — or  else  such 
is  the  competition,  they  must  go  to  the  wall  in 
the  business  ;  we  therefore  caution  "  D.  H.,"  and 
all  such  who  are  not  in  robust  health  to  avoid 
cither  farming  or  gardening,  if  (heir  necessities 
require  them  to  make  a  living  thereby.  That  the 
work  of  the  farmer  or  gardener  is  conducive  to 
health  when  health  has  not  been  impaired,  there 
is  no  question;  but  the  long  hours  of  labor  and 
the  exposure  necessary  to  success  must  tell 
against  a  feeble  constitution. 


Perfected  Crown  Grafting. 

Having  occasion  to  graft  over  a  pear-tree 
while  it  was  in  full  leaf,  we  tried,  for  most  of  the 
limbs,  what  the  French  call  the  Perfected  Crown 
Graft.  The  cion  is  shaped  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  stock  is  prepared  by  cutting  it  off  as  for 
cleft  grafting,  but  if  only  one  cion  is  to  be  in- 
serted, it  is  cut  sloping  as  in  figure  2.  Instead 
of  making  a  cleft  in  the  wood,  a  longitudinal  cut 
is  made  through  the  bark  only.     A  thin  line  of 

bark  is  cut  a- 
svay  from  the 
left-hand  edge 
of  the  wedge- 
shaped  portion 
of  the  cion,  as 
at/,  fig.  1.  The 
eft-hand  por- 
tion of  thebark 
oflhestock,  (C, 
ig.  2),  isslight- 
y  lifted  and 
be  cion  thrust 
o  down  between 

perfected  nn.u'TrNG.  itandthewood, 

the  edge,  I,  of  the  cion  coming  in  contact  with 
that  portion  (Z>,  fig.  2),  of  the  hark  of  the  slock 
that  is  not  disturbed.  Figure  3  shows  the  cion 
in  place.  Two  cions  may  be  placed  in  a  large 
limb,  in  which  ease  it  is  cut  off  square,  and  the 
notch  on  the  cion  is  square  instead  of  slanting. 
The  wounds  are  covered  with  grafting  wax  in 


the  usual  manner.  The  success  thus  far  is  very 
satisfactory ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  union 
will  be  strong  enough  when  the  grafts  have 
grown  larger.  The  operation  is  much  easier  to 
perform  than  to  describe,  and  is  quite  rapidly 
done.  After  the  stock  has  started  to  grow, 
this  method  is  much  safer  than  cleft  grafting, 
which   at   that   season   is   troublesome   to   do. 

Peach  Crates. 


Planters  will  now  be  making  ready  for  the 
transportation  of  their  crop  to  market,  and  we 
give  the  following  timely  directions  for  making 
a  crate  from  Mr.  Fulton's  very  thorough  work 
on  Peach  Culture:  "  The  standard  dimensions 
of  a  crate  are  eight  inches  wide,  fourteen  deep, 
and  twenty-three  and  a  half  long,  outside  meas- 
ure. They  are  made  of  pine  or  other  light  wood. 
The  ends  and  partition  are  sawed  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  seven  and  a  half  wide,  and  four- 
teen long.  The  bottom  and  top  twenty-thr.ee 
and  a  half  long,  six  and  a  half  wide,  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  sides  are  com- 
posed of  four  slats,  twenty-three  and  a  half  inch- 
es long,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  also 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Sometimes  light- 
er stuff  is  used.  The  ends  and  partition  are 
thicker,  because  to  these  all  the  other  pieces  are 
nailed.  The  whole  crate  consists  of  thirteen 
pieces.  It  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and 
any  intelligent  hand,  with  a  proper  frame,  can 
put  it  up  without  difficult)-.  The  stuff  is  some- 
times planed  on  the  outside,  which  gives  it  a 
much  neater  appearance.  Crates  cost  from 
thirteen  to 
twenty  dol- 
lars per  100. 
— They  go 
w  i  t  h  the 
peaches, 
and  are  nev- 
er returned;  CRATE, 
hence,  those  who  ship  in  crates  must  provide  as 
many  crates  as  they  have  fruit  to  fill  them.  The 
reasons  they  are  not  returned,  are  two.  First: 
they  cannot  be  packed  in  each  other  like  bas- 
kets, but  occupy  precisely  as  much  room  as 
when  full.  They  are  much  more  troublesome  to 
handle,  and  the  transporters  will  not  return 
them  free  of  charge  as  they  do  baskets.  Second- 
ly :  they  are  usually  resliipped  or  sent  at  once  to 
a  distant  market,  and   sold  with  the  peaches." 


Woriis  on  Currant  Bushes. — We  have 
often  recommended  the  use  of  powdered  while 
hellebore  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  which  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  currant  bushes.  This  is  very 
efficacious,  though  it  is  somewhat  inconvenient  to 
use  on  account  of  the  violent  sneezing  produced 
if  any  of  the  powder  finds  ils  way  into  the  nos- 
trils." Mr.  H.  G.  While,  of  Buffalo,  N".  Y.,  finds 
a  mixture  of  tar  and  soap  to  destroy  the  cater- 
pillars. "Take  of  common  pine  tar  a  pint  ami 
twice  the  quantity  of  common  soft  soap;  stir 
well  together  and  pour  sufficient  hot  water  up- 
on it  to  dissolve,  and  mix  it;  this  will  make 
about  two  pailfllls  of  the  tar  water.  With  a 
fine  sprinkler,  or  with  a  syringe,  wet  Hie  bushes 
thoroughly.  This  same  mixture  is  heller  for 
rose  bushes  than  soap  alone,  or  whale-oil  soap,  as 
I  have  tried  both."  Mr.  W.  stales  that  some  of 
his  neighbors  find  that  coal  ashes,  put  upon 
the  soil  around  Uie  currant  bushes,  keep  them 
free  from  the  caterpillars.  This  may  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  layer  o(  ashes  makes  a  barrier 
through  which  the  parent  insect  cannot  penetrate 
When  it  leaves  its  winter  quarters  in  the  ground. 
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Half-hardy  Passion-flowers. 


The  most  beautiful  species  of  Passion-flower 
(Passiflora)  can  only  be  grown  in  the  green- 
house ;  but  there  are  two  which 
can,  with  a  little  care,  be  kept 
in  the  ground  through  the 
winter,  and  though  not  so 
showy  as  the  more  tender  ones, 
are  sufficiently  beautiful  and 
interesting  to  repay  the  little 
trouble  they  require.  The  spe- 
cies referred  to  are  the  Blue 
Passion  -  flower  (P.  cmrulea), 
from  Brazil,  and  the  Flesh- 
colored  (P.  incarnata),  which 
is  native  from  Virginia  south- 
ward. These  are  vines,  climb- 
ing twenty  feet  or  more  by 
means  of  tendrils,  and  produc- 
ing lobed  leaves  and  pretty 
flowers  that  are  remarkable  in 
structure.  The  one  figured  is 
the  Blue  Passion-flower,  and 
shows  the  general  characters 
of  the  flower  in  all  the  species. 
There  are  five  petals  and  as 
many  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
which  last  are  colored  on  the 
inside  and  give  the  flower  the 
appearance  of  being  composed 
of  ten  petals.  Within  the  pe- 
tals is  a  conspicuous  crown  of 
rays,  or  thread-like  bodies, 
which  adds  much  to  the  show- 
iness  of  the  flowers,  as  it  is 
usually  more  strikingly  colored 
than  the  petals.  Then  we 
nave  five  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  which  bears  three  styles 
with  large  button-like  stigmas 
at  their  extremities.  The  showy 
crown,  which  is  composed  of 
one  or  more  rows  of  slender 
threads,  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
botau  ists.  Some  regard  the  rays 
as  modified  stamens,  and  it  is  stated  that  anthers 
have  been  produced  upon  them.  The  fruit  is  a 
large  berry  with  a  tough  rind,  containing  nu- 
merous seeds  imbedded  in  a  pulp.  The  fruit  of 
many  species  is  edible  ;  that  of  our  native  Flesh- 
colored  one  is  known  as  "  Maypops,"  and  that 
of  a  South-American  species  is  the  much  es- 
teemed Granadilla. 
The  name  Passion- 
flower was  given  by 
the  early  South- 
American  mission- 
aries who  saw  in 
different  parts  of  the 
plant  symbols  of  the 
crucifixion.  The 
three  styles  were  to 
them  the  three  nails, 
two  for  the  hands 
and  one  for  the  feet ; 
the  Ave  stamens  were 
the  five  wounds ;  the 
rays  the  crown  of 
thorns;  the  ten  parts 
of  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla the  Apostles; 
Peter  who  denied 
and  Judas  who  be- 
trayed, being  absent;  the  tendrils  represented  the 
scourges,  and  the  lobed  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors.  It  does  not  need  any  such  exercise 
of  the  imagination  to  make  the  Passion-flower 
beautiful;  and  it  deserves  to  be  classed  with  our 


most  desirable  climbers.  Plants  of  the  Blue  spe- 
cies are  to  be  had  of  the  florists ;  it  may  be  kept 
as  a  green-house  plant,  or,  planted  out  to  orna- 
ment a  veranda  or  trellis.     The  stem  is  killed  by 


Pot-layered  Strawberries. 


BLUE  PASSION-FLOWER — (Passiflora  ccerulea.) 

the  frost,  but  if  the  root  has  a  good  covering  of 
leaves  over  it,  it  may  be  preserved  through  the 
winter.  In  warmer  countries  it  is  hardy,  and 
forms  a  trunk  as  large  as  one's  wrist.  The  native 
species  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  it,  like  many  other  native 
plants,  is  more  difficult  to  procure  than  the  exotic 


STRIKING  STRAWBERRY   RUNNERS   IN   POTS. 

ones.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  garden.  Another  native  species,  found 
as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  is  the  Yellow 
Passion-flower  {Passiflora  luted),  which  has 
greenish-yellow  flowers  about  an  inch  broad. 


The  propagation  of  Strawberries  by  striking 
their  runners  in  pots  has  already  been  recom- 
mended in  these  columns,  but 
another  season's  experience 
has  so  impressed  us  with  the 
superiority  of  this  method,  that 
we  desire  to  call  attention  to 
it  with  more  emphasis.  It  is 
not  a  process  that  commends 
itself  to  those  who  grow  straw- 
berries by  the  acre,  but  for  the 
amateur  it  is  of  the  greatest 
convenience ;  as  it  not  only 
renders  him  independent  of 
the  season,  but  saves  him  a 
year's  time.  Let  us  suppose  a 
runner  roots  at  the  present 
time  in  the  soil  of  the  bed.  If 
taken  up  and  planted  out  .in 
the  fall,  it  may  bear  a  few  ber- 
ries next  year,  but  not  a  full 
crop  until  the  spring  of  1872. 
If  put  out  in  the  spring  of  '71, 
it  will  not  bear  until  the  spring 
following.  If  the  same  layer 
be  rooted  in  a  pot,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  fairly  established,  it  is 
turned  out  of.  the  pot,  say  in 
July,  it  will  make  a  strong 
plant  before  winter,  and  bear 
well  the  next  season.  One 
great  advantage  in  using  pot- 
layers  is,  that  the  roots  are 
undisturbed,  and  the  planting 
may  be  done  in  the  hottest 
weather. — The  operation  of 
pot-layering  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Prepare  a  compost  of 
good  garden  soil,  and  well-de- 
composed manure,  letting  it  be 
light,  rich,  and  fine.  With 
this  fill  small  pots  ;  some  use 
them  as  large  as  4  inches 
across,  but  the  size  known  in 
the  trade  as  verbena  pots  are  sufficiently  large. 
These  may  be  had  at  the  potteries  at  about  a 
cent  a  piece,  if  many  are  taken.  The  pots  of 
compost  are  sunk  in  the  soil  of  the  bed  under  a 
runner,  before  it  has  taken  root  and  become 
fixed  in  the  bed.  The  pots  are  plunged  quite 
down  to  their  rims.  It  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  lay  a  small 
stone  or  clod  on  the 
runner  to  keep  the 
wind  from  moving 
it  out  of  place,  or  to 
fix  the  runner  by 
pressing  it  into  the 
soil  of  the  pot. — 
Roots  will  be  form- 
ed rapidly  in  the  rich 
compost  in  the  pots, 
and  when  the  plant 
has  become  well 
rooted,  it  may  be 
separated  from  the 
mother  plant,  and 
set  in  the  bed  where 
it  is  to  fruit.  The 
illustration  shows 
the  manner  in  which 
the  pots  are  placed. 
After  a  runner  takes  root,  it  will  throw  off 
another,  and  this  another,  and  so  on.  When 
but  few  plants  are  wanted,  it  is  well  to  pinch 
off  the  secondary  runners,  and  allow  only 
those   from  the  mother    plant    to  take    root. 
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TOE   IHOTSmQLB. 

SW  (For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket "  pages:) 

A  Jelly  Bag. 

The  brilliancy  of  jellies  is  secured  by  careful  fil- 
tering through  a  flannel  bag.  The  old  chemists 
under  the  name  of  Hippocrates1  sleeve  made  use  of 
the  same  thing  that  we  call  a  jelly  bag.  It  is  a 
conical  bag  of  stout  flauuel,  shaped 
as  in  the  figure,  stretched  upon  a  hoop. 
One  14  inches  deep,  and  Y  inches 
across  the  month,  is  a  convenient  size 
for  ordinary  use.  The  seam  should  be 
double  stitched  to  make  sure  that  no 
liquid  will  pass  through  it.  As  the 
bag  requires  to  be  washed,  it  ought 
not  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
hoop.  A  broad  hem  may  be  made  at 
the  top  into  which  a  wire  or  whale- 
bone hoop  may  be  inserted,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  be  finished  by  sewing 
a  cord  to  it  to  make  a  strong  edge.  It 
can  then  be  easily  sewed  to  a  hoop  eacli  time  it  is 
used.  Iu  straining  jellies  which  solidify  when 
cold,  the  bag  should  be  hung  near  the  fire.  The 
first  portion  which  runs  through  will  be  turbid, 
aud  should  be  poured  back  into  the  bag. 

About  Canning  Fruit. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  preserving  fruit  iu 
air-tight  cans  or  jars,  that  we  are  surprised  that  the 
inquiries  still  come  for  descriptions  of  the  process. 
As  our  circle  of  readers  widens,  it  each  year  in- 
cludes new  ones  who  do  not  seem  to  have  practised 
this  admirable  household  economy.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  a  letter  came  from  Africa,  saying  that  the 
writer  had  seen  peaches  from  America  put  up  in  a 
thin  liquid,  and  asking  if  we  could  find  out  how  it 
was  done.  Iu  our  own  families  the  canning  of  fruit 
is  a  matter  of  course,  and  we  advise  all  who  have 
never  tried  it  to  do  so  once ;  thej"  will  be  sure  to 
keep  up  the  practice  afterwards. 

The  Principle  should  be  understood,  in  order 
to  work  intelligently.  The  fruit  is  preserved  by 
placing  it  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  external  air  is 
entirely  excluded.  This  is  effected  b\r  surrounding 
the  fruit  by  liquid,  and  by  the  use  of  heat  to  rarify 
and  expel  the  air  that  may  be  entangled  iu  the  fruit 
or  lodged  iu  its  pores.  The  preservation  does  uot 
depend  upon  sugar,  though  enough  of  this  is  used 
in  the  liquid  which  covers  the  fruit  to  make  it  pal- 
atable. The  heat  answers  another  purpose  ;  it  de- 
stroys the  ferment  whicli  fruits  naturally  contain, 
and  as  long  as  they  are  kept  from  contact  with  the 
external  air  they  do  not  decompose. 

The  Vessels  iu  which  fruits  are  preserved  are 
tin,  glass,  aud  earthenware.  Tin  is  used  at  the 
factories  where  large  quantities  are  put  up  for 
commerce,  but  is  seldom  used  in  families,  as  more 
skill  in  soldering  is  required  than  most  persons  pos- 
sess. Besides,  the  tius  are  not  generally  safe  to  use 
more  than  once.  Glass  is  the  preferable  material, 
as  it  is  readily  clcaued  aud  allows  the  interior  to 
be  frequently  inspected.  Any  kind  of  bottle  or  jar 
that  has  a  mouth  wide  enough  to  admit  the  fruit 
aud  that  can  be  securely  stopped,  positively  air- 
tight— which  is  much  closer  than  water-tight— will 
answer.  Jars  of  various  patterns  and  patents  are 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  sold  at  the  crockery 
and  grocery  stores.  These  have  wide  mouths, 
and  a  glass  or  metallic  cap  which  is  made  to  tit 
very  tightly  by  an  India-rubber  ring  between  the 
metal  and  the  glass.  The  devices  for  these  caps 
are  numerous,  and  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  iu 
inventing  them.  We  have  used  several  patterns 
without  mucli  difference  iu  success,  but  have  found 
there  was  some  difference  in  the  facility  with  which 
the  jars  could  be  opeued  and  closed.  The  best  are 
those  iu  which  atmospheric  pressure  helps  the 
scaliug,  and  where  the  sole  dependence  is  not  upon 
screws  or  clamps.  To  test  a  jar,  light  a  slip  of  pa- 
per and  hold  it  within  it.  The  heat  of  the  flame 
will  expand  the  air  and  drive  out  a  portion  of  it. 


Now  put  on  the  cap ;  when  the  jar  becomes  cool 
the  air  within  will  contract,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air  should  hold  the  cover  ou  so 
firmly  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  off  without  first  let- 
ting iu  air  by  pressing  aside  the  rubber  or  by  such 
other  means  as  is  provided  in  the  construction 
of  the  jar.  When  regular  fruit  jars  are  not  used, 
good  corks  aud  eemeut  must  be  provided. 

Cement  is  made  by  melting  1}{  oz.  of  tallow  with 
1  lb.  rosin.  The  stiffness  of  the  cement  may  be  gov- 
erned by  the  use  of  more  or  less  tallow.  After 
the  jar  is  corked,  tie  a  piece  of  stout  drilling  over 
the  mouth.  Dip  the  cloth  on  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
into  the  melted  cement,  rub  the  cement  on  the 
cloth  with  a  stick  to  break  up  the  bubbles,  and 
leave  a  close  covering. 

The  Process. — Everything  should  be  iu  readi- 
ness, the  jars  clean,  the  covers  well  fitted,  the  fruit 
picked  over  or  otherwise  prepared,  and  cement  aud 
corks,  if  these  are  used,  at  hand.  The  bottles  or 
jarsiare  to  receive  a  very  hot  liquid,  and  they  must 
be  gradually  warmed  beforehand,  by  placing  warm 
water  in  them,  to  which  boiling  water  is  gradually 
added.  Commence  by  making  a  syrup  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter, using  less  sugar  if  this  quantity  will  make  the 
fruit  too  sweet.  When  the  syrup  boils,  add  as 
much  fruit  as  it  will  cover,  let  the  fruit  heat  iu  the 
syrup  gradually,  aud  when  it  comes  to  a  boil 
ladle  it  into  the  jars  or  bottles  which  have  been 
warmed  as  above  directed.  Put  iu  as  much  fruit 
as  possible,  and  then  add  the  syrup  to  fill  up  all  the 
interstices  among  the  fruit ;  then  put  on  the  cover 
or  iusert  the  stopper  as  soon  as  possible.  Have  a 
cloth  at  hand  dampened  in  hot  water  to  wipe  the 
neeks  of  the  jars.  When  one  lot  has  been  bottled, 
proceed  with  more,  adding  more  sugar  and  water 
if  more  syrup  is  required.  Juicy  fruits  will  di- 
minish the  syrup  much  less  than  others.  When 
the  bottles  are  cold,  put  them  away  in  a  cool,  dry, 
aud  dark  place.  Do  not  tamper  with  the  covers 
iu  any  way.  The  bottles  should  be  inspected  every 
day  for  a  week  or  so,  in  order  to  discover  if  any  are 
imperfect.  If  fermentation  has  eommeuced,  bub- 
bles will  be  seen  iu  the  syrup,  and  the  covers  will 
be  loosened.  If  taken  at  once,  the  contents  may 
be  saved  by  thoroughly  reheating. — Another  way 
is  to  prepare  a  syrup  aud  allow  it  to  cool.  Place 
the  fruit  in  the  bottles,  cover  with  the  syrup  and 
theu  set  the  bottles  nearly  up  to  their  rims  in  a 
boiler  of  cold  water.  Some  wooden  slats  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  keep  the 
bottles  from  contact  with  it.  The  water  iu  the 
boiler  is  theu  heated  and  kept  boiling  until  the 
fruit  in  the  bottles  is  thoroughly  heated  through, 
when  the  covers  are  put  on,  and  the  bottles  allow- 
ed to  cool.  It  is  claimed  that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
is  better  preserved  in  this  way  than  by  the  other. 

What  mat  be  Preserved. — All  the  fruits  that 
are  used  in  their  fresh  state  or  for  pies,  etc.,  aud 
Rhubarb,  or  Pie-plant,  aud  Tomatoes.  Greeu  Peas, 
aud  Corn,  cannot  be  readily  preserved  iu  families, 
as  they  require  special  apparatus.  Strawberries. 
Hard-fleshed  sour  varieties,  such  as  the  Wilson,  are 
better  than  the  more  delicate  kinds.  Directions 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  Raspberries  will  be  fouud  in 
a  Basket  item. 

Currants  need  more  sugar  than  the  foregoing. 
Blackberries  and  Huckleberries  are  both  very  satis- 
factorily preserved,  aud  make  capital  pies.  Cher- 
ries aud  Plums  need  only  picking  over.  Peaches 
need  peeling  aud  quartering.  The  ^kiu  may  be 
removed  from  ripe  peaches  by  scalding  them 
in  water  or  weak  lye  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
theu  transferring  them  to  cold  water.  Some  ob- 
tain a  stroug  peach  flavor  by  boiling  a  few  peach 
meats  iu  the  syrup.  We  have  had  peaches  keep 
three  years,  and  were  then  better  than  those  sold 
at  the  stores.  Pears  are  pared  aud  halved,  or 
quartered,  and  the  core  removed.  The  best,  high- 
llavored  aud  melting  varieties  only  should  be 
used.  Coarse  baking  pears  are  unsatisfactory. 
Apples.  Very  few  put  up  these.  Try  some  high- 
flavored  ones,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
them.  Quinces.  There  is  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween quinces  preserved  in  this  way  and  those 


done  up  in  the  old  way  of  pouud  for  pound.  They 
do  not  become  hard,  and  they  remain  of  a  fine 
light  color.  Tomatoes  require  cooking  longer  than 
the  fruits  proper.  See  directions  for  these  among 
Basket  items.  Any  intelligent  person  who  un- 
derstands the  principle  upon  which  fruit  is  pre- 
served in  this  way,  will  soon  find  the  mechanical 
part  easy  of  execution  and  the  results  satisfactory 


Sleeping  and  Eating  as  related  to  Health. 


BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


How  many  healthy  men  aud  women  can  you 
count  on  your  fingers  ? — grown  up  persons  who 
have  no  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  bowel  diseases, 
headaches,  nervousness,  nor  any  other  of  the  long 
list  of  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  These  "  visitations 
of  Providence"  are  penalties  for  violating  the  laws 
of  health  ;  or,  they  are  the  harvest  that  results  from 
the  sowing  of  bad  seed  in  the  way  of  wrong  habits. 
For  the  old  sinners  there  is  not  much  help  nor  hope  ; 
but  how  shall  we  save  the  children  from  the  dis- 
eased and  enfeebled  condition  of  their  parents  ?  It 
is  time  for  American  womeu  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  less  sad, — 
the  idea  of  such  a  set  of  feeble  and  nervous  crea- 
tures as  American  women  generally  are,  setting 
themselves  up  as  the  guardians  of  health !  But  all 
must  agree  that  this  properly  falls  withiu  the 
natural  "sphere"  of  woman.  It  is  a  household 
matter.  For,  you  see,  we  womeu  almost  have  it  in 
our  power  to  make  or  ruin  the  health  and  useful- 
ness of  the  best  aud  wisest  citizens  by  our  manage- 
ment or  mismanagement  of  our  homes.  Mental 
and  moral  power  depend  largely  upon  the  physi- 
cal condition  ;  and  this  depends  upon  the  food  we 
eat,  the  rest  and  exercise  wre  take,  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  our  homes.  Good 
sleep  is  essential  to  health.  Both  brain  and  body 
need  plenty  of  rest  to  keep  them  iu  good  working 
eoudition  for  a  series  of  years.  Nothing  makes 
young  women,  grow  old-looking  so  fast  as  keeping 
late  hours.  •  Nine  o'clock  is  the  old-fashioued, 
country  bed-time ;  aud  it  is  the  best  bed-time  in  a 
majority  of  eases.  Of  course  the  little  children 
should  go  earlier.  If  they  go  to  sleep  in  a  happy 
frame  of  miud  it  will  help  much  toward  refreshing 
slumber.  A  cheerful  "good  night,"  and  au  affec- 
tionate kiss  (if  there  is  sufficient  spontaneity  about 
it  to  make  it  worth  anything)  arc  decidedly  health- 
ful for  the  little  ones. 

The  skin  is  full  of  pores,  through  which  impuri- 
ties are  thrown  off  from  the  system.  This  exhala- 
tion goes  ou  more  rapidly  during  sleep  than  at  any 
other  time.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
body  should  be  washed  after  a  day  of  sweating 
work  or  play  in  the  dust.  Attention  to  this  will 
do  much  in  the  way  of  preventing  bowel  diseases 
and  fevers.  On  account  of  the  exhalation  of  im- 
purities through  the  skiu  duriug  sleep,  the  bedding 
should  be  well  aired,  each  day,  before  making  up. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  feather-beds.  Noue 
of  our  family  like  them  ;  but  I  would  willingly  pro- 
vide one  for  any  elderly  person  to  whom  habit  had 
made  it  seem  a  necessity.  The  spring  mattrass 
is  generally  satisfactory,  but  it  needs  a  warm 
mattrass  over  it  iu  winter.  For  my  own  use  I 
should  not  ask  anything  better  than  a  bed  of  well- 
cured  corn-husks,  or,  a  good  straw  bed  covered  with 
a  rather  thin  cotton  mattrass  or  a  thick  comforter. 
Such  a  mattrass  cau  be  easily  washed.  Corn-husks 
wear  longer  than  straw,  make  less  dust,  and  are 
more  clastis.  A  clean  hair  mattrass  is  an  excellent 
bed  ;  but  it  seems  desirable  to  use  bedding  that  can 
be  cleansed  without  much  trouble.  The  hair  of  a 
mattrass  can  be  washed  in  cool  water,  dried  iu  the 
suu,  and  put  back  in  a  clean  tick.  With  a  board 
frame  the  size  of  your  mattrass,  fastened  up  like  a 
quilting  frame,  aud  with  au  upholsterer's  needle, 
you  cau  make,  or  remake,  your  own  mattrass.  We 
made  one  so ;  but  I  always  dread  to  take  hold  of  the 
thick  heavy  matt rasscs  in  taking  care  of  sleepiug 
rooms.  Feather  pillows  remain  in  favor  after  the 
pretty  general  "going  out"  of  feather-beds — which 
is  unreasonable,  since  the  head  should  always  be 
kept  cool.    An  evenly-tacked,  hair  pillow  suits  me 
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best.  It  gets  hard  after  several  mouths'  use,  but 
it  is  only  a  half-hour's  task  to  pick  up  the  hair  and 
tack  it  iu  again.  It  is  horrible  to  sink  an  infant's 
head  in  a  soft,  feather  pillow,  as  cradle-babies  are 
often  treated.  My  babies  have  never  seemed  to 
need  any  pillow  at  all  on  a  good  mattrass  ;  and,  as 
I  often  sleep  very  comfortably  without  one  myself, 
I  am  not  inclined  to  give  them  pillows  so  long  as 
they  seem  contented  without.  High  pillows  are 
always  objectionable ;  producing  round  shoulders 
and  curved  spines.  A  straight  position  of  the  body 
iu  bed  is  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  stomach  during  sleep.  I  can  remember 
how  I  used  to  curl  up  almost  double  in  order  to 
keep  warm  on  winter  nights.  I  used  to  throw  my 
woolen  dress  and  skirt  on  the  outside  of  the  bed 
over  my  shoulders,  and  then  draw  up  my  feet  to 
get  them  under  its  warmth,  while  all  of  the  time 
extra  quilts  and  blankets  lay  puled  in  the  closet 
close  by.  Of  course  such  a  position  is  not  good 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  for  its  purifica- 
tion by  the  free  introduction  of  fresh  air  to  the 
lungs.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
bed  with  cold  feet.  It  is  a  foolish  habit  to  rely  on 
a  soapstoue  or  flat-iron  iu  bed;  and  there  will  be 
no  need  of  it  if  the  feet  are  warmed  before  going  to 
bed,  especially  if  warmed  by  exercise.  Much 
"toasting"  is  not  good  for  any  part  of  the  flesh. 
Cold  feet  often  result  from  indigestion  and  lack  of 
exercise.  Tight  shoes  and  tight  gaiters  also  cause 
cold  feet  by  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  the 
blood.  A  cool  foot  bath  (not  cold,  but  comfortable) 
and  a  good  rubbing  afterward,  before  going  to  bed, 
are  better  than  a  soapstone  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 

Not  only  should  sleeping  rooms  and  beds  be  well 
aired  daily,  but  the  rooms  should  always  be  venti- 
lated during  the  night.  It  is  best  to  have  two  open- 
ings ou  different  sides  of  the  room,  so  arranged 
that  the  bed  does  not  stand  in  the  draft ;  but  any 
opening  through  which  fresh  air  can  get  into  the 
room  is  better  than  none.  In  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  mosquitoes  abound,  it  pays,  in  every  way, 
to  have  netting  in  at  least  one  sash  of  each  window. 
If  you  cannot  do  better,  frames  can*be  made  of 
pieces  of  lath  nailed  together  with  the  netting 
tacked  on  with  tape  (or  narrow  strips  of  cloth)  and 
small  tacks.  As  it  grows  dark  all  the  mosquitoes 
that  get  into  the  room  fly  towards  the  light,  and  you 
can  easily  kill  them  on  the  netting  before  bringing 
a  lamp  into  the  room.  Healthy  sleep  is  almost 
impossible  where  insects  of  any  kind  have  a  chance 
to  worry  and  devour. 

Nothing  would  drive  me  so  near  despair  (as  a 
house-keeper)  as  to  find  that  bed-bugs  had  got  a 
lodging  in  the  walls  of  ray  house.  -  In  a  part  of  the 
country  where  they  arc  common  among  your  neigh- 
bors (and  let  all  movers  into  a  new  locality  take 
warning)  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of"  ex- 
emption from  the  nuisance.  They  come  in  books 
and  papers  that  you  lend,  and  they  come  in  the  gar- 
ments of  your  visitors.  Bats  bring  them  too  ;  and 
this  is  another  reason  for  keeping  netting  in  the 
windows  when  bats  are  abroad.  Kerosene  oil  is  a 
good  poison  for  these  insects,  applied  to  the  joints 
of  the  bedstead.  So  is  a  strong  brine  of  salt  and 
water;  or  corrosive  sublimate;  but  kill  every  one 
you  see,  and  look  sharp. 

"When  we  get  thoroughly  civilized  I  believe  we 
shall  all  have  a  good  bed  apiece,  and  never  habit- 
ually sleep  even  two  iuabed  ;  but  three  in  abed  are 
always  too  many,  even  when  one  is  a  baby — especi- 
ally when  one  is  a  baby ;  it  is  quite  too  much  for 
the  little  one. 

Old  people  almost  always  awake  earlier  than 
young  persons  do,  and  are  apt  to  feel  quite  out  of 
patience  with  the  morning  naps  of  later  sleepers. 
It  is  unfair  ;  for  the  growing  boys  and  girls  who  are 
iu  their  teens  seem  to  need  more  sleep  than  any 
other  class,  except  the  very  little  ones.  If  they 
must  rise  early  they  should  be  particular  to  go  to 
bed  early.  Late  suppers  interfere  very  much  with 
refreshing  sleep.  I  don't  mean  party  suppers,  with 
their  rich  cakes  and  confectionery, — but  farmers' 
suppers,  which  are  often  deferred  until  the  day's 
work  is  all  done,  with  an  idea  of  saving  time.  The 
body  is  then  so  weary  and  the  stomach  so  exhaust- 
ed that  good  digestion  is  almost  Imnossible:  and 


yet  this  late  meal  is  usually  heavier  than  an  earlier 
supper  would  have  been.  Broken  rest,  bad  dreams, 
nightmares,  and  bad  tastes  in  the  mouth  on  awaken- 
ing, are  the  natural  results  of  late  or  heavy  sup- 
pers. If  the  stomach  gets  through  its  hard  work 
and  can  rest  during  sleep,  there  is  no  trouble  about 
lying  on  the  back.  Sick  headaches  may  often  be 
traced  to  heavy  meals  when  the  body  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  digest  them  properly.  With  an  early 
breakfast  aud  dinner  at  twelve,  supper  should  come 
as  early  as  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock  at  the  latest. 

Nearly  all  physicians  agree  that  there  is  no  more 
fruitful  source  of  disease  and  death  than  intemper- 
ance in  eating.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
what  we  eat,  but  quite  as  much  difference  to  our 
good  health  how  we  eat ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  parents  to  look  after  their  children's  habits 
iu  this  respect.  Those  children  are  fortunate  who 
early  get  accustomed  to  plain  fare  and  regular 
meals.  With  three  meals  a  day  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  extra  lunches.  If  any  mother  thinks 
her  children  an  exception  to  this  rule,  it  would  be 
well  for  her  to  experiment  a  little.  Have  it  under- 
stood that  nothing  but  plaiu,  unbuttered  bread  is 
to  be  eaten  between  meals  or  away  from  the  table, 
and  very  likely  the  child  who  eats  little  at  the  table 
and  gets  hungry  for  cookies  aud  pieces  of  pie  be- 
tween meals,  will  go  hungry  until  the  next  meal 
rather  than  to  eat  bread  alone.  And  yet  there  is  no 
cruelty  in  this ;  for  genuine  hunger  can  be  satisfied 
by  plain  bread.  I  have  seen  this  tried,  and  think 
it  a  good  wa}r  to  break  up  a  bad  habit  and  save  our 
children  from  dyspepsia. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  in  the  health 
journals  lately,  about  drink  at  meals — whether 
warm  drinks  or  cold  water  was  best.  I  have 
wanted  to  put  in  my  word,  and  here  it  is.  There 
is  very  seldom  auy  necessity  for  drinking  at  all  at 
meal  times.  We  have  learned  this  pretty  tkorough- 
]y,  and  quite  accidentally.  When  we  "  set  up 
house-keeping,"  one  half  of  our  family  of  two  was 
accustomed  to  use  tea  and  coffee.  The  other 
half  had  an  aversion  to  them.  Neither  was  willing 
to  be  a  law-maker  for  the  other,  but  the  subject 
was  often  pleasantly  discussed.  I  was  willing  to 
make  tea  and  coffee  for  my  husband  as  long  as  he- 
believed  in  their  use  ;  but  he  never  felt  quite  com- 
fortable taking  these  beverages  alone.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  join  with  him,  I  saw  so  many  mis- 
eries in  the  future  as  possible  results  of  such  a 
habit,  and  besides,  we  needed  to  economize.  "Then 
let  us  drink  water,"  said  my  husband.  Soon  after 
this  decision,  our  little  round  table  became  some- 
what crowded  byan  additional  plate,  and  we  began 
to  set  the  water-pitcher  and  tumblers  on  an  adja- 
cent stand.  I  noticed  that  when  I  passed  the  wa- 
ter to  one  of  my  companions  it  seemed  to  suggest 
thirst  where  none  had  been  previously  felt ;  and, 
knowing  that  it  is  always  unhealthy  to  wash  down 
our  food  instead  of  chewing  it  thoroughly  and 
mingling  it  well  with  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  digestion,  I 
concluded  to  offer  no  one  water  until  it  was  called 
fur.  This  wrought  a  speedy  change  in  our  habits, 
and  we  were  all  surprised  but  well  satisfied.  For 
several  years  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing anything  at  meals,  and  think  nothing  about  it. 
Between  meals  we  drink  water  as  thirst  requires. 
When  we  have  no  outsiders  with  us,  we  never 
think  of  putting  water  on  the  table,  though  in  the 
way  of  variety  we  often  have  milk,  and  once  in  a 
great  while,  tea  or  coffee.  I  notice  that  when  I 
put  water  on  the  table  for  one  person,  others  are 
immediately  seized  with  thirst ;  but  no  young  per- 
son stays  with  us  long  without  unconsciously  form- 
inn'  the  habit  of  eating  without  drinking.  I  think 
our  children  will  thank  us,  by  and  by,  if  we  teach 
them  to  cat  slowly,  without  drinking,  aud  to  chew 
their  food  thoroughly. 

It  goes  far  towards  making  food  "set  well"  to 
cat  it  with  no  fear  of  evil  results.  Some  people 
fancy  that  the  chief  reason  why  dyspeptics  suffer 
from  their  food  is  their  constant  worry  lest  this  or 
that  will  hurt  them.  There  is  some  truth  in  it ;  but 
how  can  the  poor  sufferers  help  worryiug  at  many 
of  our  tables,  where  healthful  food  is  seldom  found  ? 
I  have  known  dyspeptics  who  could  get  along  very 


comfortably  at  home,  but  who  felt  a  great  dread  of 
taking  a  meal  away  from  home,  lest  the  only  bread 
should  be  hot,  shortened  biscuit,  aud  nothing  else 
to  satisfy  hunger  but  rich  cakes  aud  preserves. 
We  ought  always  to  have  plain,  cold  bread  on  our 
tables,  and  other  food  plainly  cooked.  For  my  owu 
part,  I  feel  responsible  for  most  of  the  "general 
health  "  of  those  who  eat  at  our  table.  If  auy  of 
them  suffer  from  iudigestion  in  any  way,  I  cannot 
help  studying  upon  the  ease  to  find  the  probable 
cause  and  .the  most  natural  dietetic  cure  There  is 
nothing  more  wholesome  than  good,  ripe  fruit, 
taken  with  our  meaU.  People  suffer  from  eating 
fruit  because  they  do  not  realize  that  it  is  food;  and 
they  load  the  stomach  and  tax  the  bowels  with  it 
when  they  are  not  in  the  least  need  of  food,  merely 
to  gratify  the  taste. 

Dear,  American  Agriculturist  girls,  if  you  could 
only  for  one  moment  realize  your  power  to  help 
this  nation,  and  save  its  people  from  sickness  and 
suffering,  I  am  sure  you  would  henceforth  do  your 
best  to  become  strong  and  healthy,  aud  try  to  learn 
every  way  of  promoting  the  real  benefit  and  com- 
fort of  those  associated  with  you.  Don't  think  of 
getting  married,  or  of  going  to  house-keeping,  until 
you  have  studied  physiology  and  household  chem- 
istry —some  practical  works  on  the  subjects.  I  want 
to  recommend  Catherine  Beecher's  excellent  works 
on  Domestic  Economy.  There  is  one  "old  maid," 
at  least,  whose  children  (in  domestic  knowledge) 
all  over  the  laud  "rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 


Cau-i-sisst  cJTellj". — There  is  probably  no  jelly 
that  we  so  seldom  see  of  a  fine  quality  as  currant. 
Oue  difficulty  arises  from  allowing  the  fruit  to  be- 
come over-ripe.  The  constituent  of  the  fruit  which 
causes  the  juice  to  solidify  into  a  jell}'  is  most  abun- 
dant as  soon  as  the  berries  are  fairly  ripe.  If  left 
until  later,  a  long  boiling  is  required,  which  injures 
the  color  and  flavor.  The  following  process  is 
commended  by  Mr.  Harrison.  "Boil  the  strained 
juice  in  a  bright  saucepan  and  skiin  until  no  more 
scum  rises  ;  while  hot,  strain  quickly  through  a  line 
flannel  bag,  stir  in  rapidly  one  pound  of  finely 
sifted,  white  sugar  for  every  pint  of  juice,  and  as 
soon  as  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  into  cups. 
When  cold,  paste  on  paper  covers,  aud  set  iu  a  cool, 
dark,  dry  place. 

Frjiit  Jftiiees. — The  juices  of  raspberries, 
pineapples  and  other  fruits,  are  useful  for  flavoring 
ice-cream  and  similar  purposes.  The  juice  can  be 
readily  preserved  by  bottling.  Express  the  juice 
aud  put  it  in  bottles ;  set  the  bottles  in  a  cold  boil- 
er with  a  board  or  grating  under  them  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Heat  up  the 
water  and  continue  at  the  boiling  poiut  until  the 
contents  of  the  bottles  are  heated  through.  Cork 
the  bottles  while  hot,  seal  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
The  bottles  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  contain 
more  juice  than  enough  to~uso  at  once,  as  it  will 
not  keep  long  after  being  opened. 

Aromatic    3S«s6ai-tl.  —  Our   request   for 

recipes  for  preparing  mustard  after  the  manner  of 
the  Germans  and  other  Europeans,  has  been  re- 
plied to  by  several.  The  following  is  from  Mrs. 
"W.  S.  K.,"  Rochester,  N.  T.:  "To  1  quart  pure 
cider  vinegar,  add  2  tablespoonfuls  each  of  ground 
allspice  and  cinnamon,  1  do.  of  cloves,  3  do.  brown 
sugar,  4.  do.  salt,  and  3  large  onions  cut  fine.  Boil 
until  the  strength  is  well  extracted,  say  }::  or  %  of 
an  hour ;  then  strain  the  vinegar,  boiling,  ou  to  1  R> 
best  English  mustard,  and  stir  uutil  it  is  perfectly 
smooth.  If  not  thin  enough,  put  more  vinegar  to 
the  same  spices,  boil,  aud  mix."  This  keeps  well 
in  a  fruit  jar,  and  improves  by  age.  Boiling  tin. 
vinegar  fortheleugth  of  time  directed  above  would 
weaken  it  very  much.  The  flavor  of  the  spices 
would   be  extracted  equally  well    by  keeping  the 

mixture  nearly  boiling  hot  in  a  covered  vessel 

Another  formula  is  given  by  Mrs.  "  E.  D.  C," 
Meadville,  Pa:  "4  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mus- 
tard, 1  do.  flour,  1  do.  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  salt, 
1  do.  black  pepper,  1  do.  cinnamon,  1  do.  cloves. 
Mix  smoothly  with  boiling  vinegar  and  let  stand 
several  hours  before  using.  It  may  be  tbinned 
with  eohl  vinegar.     Will  keep  any  lenjjll)  of  time-'' 
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Rambles  in  Cliina— Chopsticks. 

Br  "CARLET0N." 

I  wonder  how  the  3'oung  folks  of  the  United  States 
would  get  on  at  dinner  if  they  were  to  try  to  eat  boiled 
rice  with  chopsticks  instead  of  a  spoon  or'  a  knife  and 
fork!  I  should  like  to  sec  you  attempt  it  my  young 
friends.  But  in  imagination  I  hear  you  all  asking  this 
question,  "What  are  chopsticks^— Well,  they  arc  small 
slicks  a  little  longer  than  a  pen-bolder  and  about  as  large. 
Those  used  by  poor  people  in  China  are  made  of  bamboo, 
while  the  wealthy  people  use  those  manufactured  from 
ebony  or  ivory,  or  of  silver  and  gold.  They  hold  them 
very  adroitly  between  the  first  and  third  fingers  of  the 
right  hand— separated  by  the  second  finger  and  steadied 
by  the  thumb.  If  you  wish  to  gratify  your  curiosity  in 
the  matter,  just  whittle  out  two  sticks  ten  inches  long 
and  as  large  as  a  pen-holder,  and  the  nest  time  you  have 
boiled  rice  for  dinner  sec  how  you  will  get  on;  or  you 
may  pick  up  kernels  of  wheat  for  practice. 

The  Chinese  handle  them  just  as  easily  as  we  do  our 
knives  and  forks.  They  would  laugh  to  see  our  inauceu- 
vriug  with  the  sticks,  but  we  should  have  the  fun  on  our 
side  if  they  were  to  sit  down  to  our  dinner  table;  they 

would  make  awkward  work  of  it '■''Don't  t/tey  use 

Knives  ?"' — Not  to  cat  with.  Iu  preparing  their  food  they 
whip  a  knife  from  their  pocket  and  use  it  for  cutting  up 

a  chicken  or  a  puppy A  pappy!— I  don't  wonder  you 

stare  to  hear  it.  It  is  well  for  your  pet,  who  looks  up  into 
your  face,  licks  your  hand  and  wags  his  tail  when  yon 
speak  to  him,  that  his  master  lives  on  this  side  of  the 
globe,  instead  of  on  the  other  side,  for  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  loug  life  in  barking  at  the  hens,  in 
showing  his  teeth  and  putting  on  airs,  but  he  would 
come  to  an  inglorious  end  in  a  stew-pan !  A  Chinaman, 
though,  might  think  it  glorious.  You  would  see  some 
strange  things  were  you  to  visit  the  land  beneath  your 
feet,  espectolly  in  the  eating  line.  Eating-houses  and 
hotels  in  the  great  cities  are  more  numerous  than  they 
are  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  They  have  traveling 
eating-establishments.  You  may  see  what  they  are  by 
looking  at  the  accompanying  picture.    The  man  who 


CULNESE   EATING    WITH    CHOPSTICKS 

owns  this  establishment  has  it  very  ingeniously  con- 
structed. The  large  pole,— or  handle  of  the  huge  urn- 
brellft,— is  made  of  bamboo  which,  though  it  is  large,  is 
strong,  yet  light,  the  bamboo  being  hollow.    He  sticks 


the  lower  end  into  the  ground.  The  arms  are  also  of 
bamboo,  the  ends  set  against  the  pole  are  inserted  into 
notches  which  keep  them  in  place.  Loops  in  the  edge 
of  the  canvass  hold  the  outer  ends  of  the  braces.  This 
great  umbrella  can  be  spread  iu  two  minutes,  or  it  can  be 
taken  down  and  rolled  up  quite  as  quickly.  The  pcdler 
of  puppy  stew  walks  through  the  street  with  a  broad, 
shallow  basin  filled  with  the  food  already  cooked,  on  the 
top  of  his  head.  He  carries  a  small  sheet-iron  furnace 
on  his  back,  and  his  big  umbrella  on  his  shoulder.  He 
finds  a  place  to  suit  him  where  customers  arc  plenty,  sets 
up  his  umbrella,  lights  a  charcoal  fire  in  his  furnace,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  piece  of  fish,  chicken  or  dog,  mixed 
with  rice,  is  warming  and  steaming  in  the  pan.  He 
takes  his  bowls  and  chopsticks  from  a  basket  and  in  a 
few  minutes  is  ready  to  serve  the  hungry  crowd.  For  a 
cent  3rou  can  get  a  bowl  full  of  nice,  hot,  dog  stew ! 

See  how  that  old  fellow  in  the  picture  sitting  upon  the 
ground  facing  us,  relishes  it !  The  woman  with  a  bowl 
in  one  hand  and  her  money  in  the  other,  looks  as  if  she 
was  going  to  sit  down  to  a   splendid  dinner.    You  see 

that  she  has  a  child  on  her  back.    It  is  in  a  bag 

What  a  funny  way   to  cairy  babies/ When  I  was 

in  China  I  saw  a  great  many  babies  in  bags.  If  they 
cry,  the  mothers  quiet  them  by  jumping  as  high  as 
they  can,  which  gives  them  such  a  thorough  shaking 
up  that  the  little  creatures  are  glad  to  hush  their  crying. 
We  are  not  to  think  that  all  Chinamen  live  on  puppies, 
cats,  and  kittens ;  it  is  only  the  poorest  people  who  are 
obliged  to  live  on  such  food.  You  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  much  beef  in  China;  but  in  the  provision  shops 
are  excellent  hams— also, ducks,  geese.  chickens,and  fish ; 
and  in  the  vegetable  markets  you  can  always  find  a  sup- 
ply of  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  and  likely  "you  will  find 
all  of  those  in  the  bowl  of  stew  which  the  pedlers  sell. 
To  eat  after  the  common  manner  you  must  hold  the 
bowl  to  your  lips  and  poke  the  food  into  your  mouth  ; 
but  if  you  would  be  genteel,  you  must  pick  up  the  bits  of 
meat,  the  beans  and  the  kernels  of  rice  with  the  chop- 
sticks, and  carry  them  steadily  to  your  mouth,  and  then 
drink  the  broth.  If  you  want  some  fun  you  cau  have  it 
without  going  to  China  in  search  of  it,  but  in  your  own 
home,  eating  dinner  with  chopsticks.    Try  it. 

The  picture  gives  an  out-door  scene  ;  but  if  we  were  to 
go  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Chinaman  and  were  in- 
vited to  dinner,  we  should  be 
three  or  four  boms  at  the  table, 
and  have  at  least  three  hundred 
different  dishes  containing  food 
placed  before  us!  I  dined  one 
day  with  a  mandarin— or  rather 
we  had  only  a  lunch— and  there 
were  so  many  dishes,  and  such  a 
variety  of  food  that  I  lost  all 
reckoning  of  the  number.  First 
we  had  roasted  pumpkin  seeds, 
then  drank  some  cherry  cordial ; 
then  ate  some  sweet  cakes  and 
drank  several  cups  of  delicious 
tea— not  such  meadow-hay  stuff 
as  we  get  in  the  United  States— 
but  the  very  best  China  affords. 
Then  the  waiters  brought  in  a 
great  variety  of  dishes.  Some  of 
the  food  was  sweet  to  the  taste 
and  good,  and  of  other  dishes  a 
smell  satisfied  us.  We  should 
have  bad  an  uncomfortable  time 
if  we  had  undertaken  to  cat 
heartily  of  every  dish.  To  be 
genteel  in  China  you  must  only 
taste  and  nibble  a  little  of  every- 
thing brought  on  by  the  waiters. 
That  is  no  light  affair  at  a  great 
dinner  where  three  hundred 
kinds  are  served  for  the  guests. 
The  Chinese  drink  a  great  deal  of 
tea  at  their  dinner  parties,  hut 
do  not  have  wines  or  liquors. 
You  hear  no  popping  of  cham- 
pagne corks.  The  guests  are 
able  to  walk  straight  and  talk 
straight  ns  well,  which  some 
people  in  this  country  are  not 
able  to  do  after  dinner.  Wc 
think  of  the  Chinese  as  being 
uncivilized ;  but  they  do  not 
make  beasts  of  themselves  by 
getting  drunk,  and  then,  in  their 
drunkenness  commit  horrible 
crimes  by  beating  their  wives 
and  children,  or  Bhooting  th<  ir 
best  friends.  The  Chinese  are 
wise  enough  not  to  drink  whiskey,  brandy,  or  any  snch 
liquors;  and  in  that  matter  I  hope  all  who  read  the 
Agriculturist  and  those  who  do  not,  will,  in  this  respect, 
follow    the  example  set  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cliina. 


ILet    tine     BBirds'-^iests    ASoaie.— It    is 

thoughtlessness  that  makes  a  hoy  rob  a  bird's-uest.  If  he 
would  stop  a  minute  and  think  how  unkind  it  was,  and 
how  little  good  the  prize  would  do  him.  he  would  never 
take  a  bird's  eggnor  break  up  a  nest.  A  hoy  who  destroys 
eggs  and  nests  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  fruit.  Do 
you  know  that  just  in  proportion  as  birds  diminish,  in- 
sects increase,  and  as  insects  increase,  the  fruit  di- 
minishes? In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  insects  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  because  there  are  no  birds  to  keep 
them  in  check.    Recollect  then,  no  birds,  no  fruit. 

Answers  to  S*i-ol>fieiaas  nnd  Ptizxles. 

3S1. — The   19  trees    are  to  be  planted  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  diagram,  where  the         .A 
dots  represent  the  trees  and  the  lines  the  di- 
rections in  which  the  rows  may  be  count- 
ed to  make  nine. 

3S2. — The  40  lb.  weight  must  be  cnt  into  pieces  weigh- 
ing 1,  3,  9,  and  27  lbs. ;  by  the  use  of  these  any  number 
of  pounds  from  1  to  40  can  be  weighed.  For  example, 
to  weigh  2o  lbs.  the  27  lb.  and  1  lb.  are  put  into  one  scale 
and  the  3  lb.  into  the  other. 

3S3. — At  the  commencement  the  men  sold  7  eggs  for  a 
cent.  The  1st  sold  7  cents'  worth,  and  the  other  4  cents' 
worth,  and  the  3d  1  cent's  worth.  Afterwards  they  raised 
the  price  of  their  eggs  to  3  cents  apiece.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  selling  their  eggs  at  this  price,  each  received  10 
cents. 

3S4. — Think  before  you  speak. — Th-iuk-Bee  4  u's-peak. 

3S5. — A  life  beginning  in  pleasure  and  ending  in  misery 
is  often  the  fate  of  the  inconsiderate. — Ale  1  F  E  bee-gin- 
in-G-in  P  Lease  Ewer  and  n-d-in-g  in  miser-y  is  o  F  10 
thief  S  of  the  in  c  on  S  I  D  R  S. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers  since  our  last: 
R.  M.  Downie,  W.  P.  Brown,  M.  F.  Herrou,  Liss  Hall, 
L.  E.  Shriver,  C.  Hicods,  Louis  Fox,  E.  S.  Vacher,  J.  P. 
Trcece,  O.  A.  Towne,  W.  W.  Cutter,  M.  H.  Sue,  B.  Mani- 
fold, Lizzie  M.  Gilchrist,  A.  Garrett,  W.  Kingsbury.  C.  A. 
Sage,  J.  H.  Suydcr,  Geo.  M.  Hemmingway,  G.  D.  Bunyau, 
"T.  H.  J.,"  N.  H.  Rice,  T.  Lausdale,  M.  B.  Eshleman, 
G.  Edgar  Leach,  J.  Ferris,  A.  M.  L.  Goldcr,  L.  P.  Hitch- 
cock, Belle  Greeley,  Isaac  Shaver,  Jae.  H.  Williamson. 

New  I*uzzlcs  to  l>e  Answered. 


No.  3S6.    Illustrated  Rebus,— A  statement  that  cannot 
be  controverted. 


No.3s7.  Illustrated  ttebus.-  -Apoetic*!  quotation,  whli  h, 
unfortunately  for  human  nature,  is  too  true. 
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No.  3S8.  Age  Puzzle.— &  boy  on  being  asked  his  age 
replied  that  V2  and  14  his  age  and  20  more  would  make  a 
Bum  three  times  his  age.    How  old  was  he  ? 

No.  3S9.— A  letter  was  sent  addressed  \         Wood 
as  here  shown.    "Who  was  it  intended  for  I  I 

and  where  did  the  man  live  ?  )         Mass 

No.  390. — A  man  had  three  bushels  of  corn  to  grind  by 
horse-power,  and  he  had  three  horses  ;  how  could  he  ar- 
range so  that  each  horse  would  grind  two  bushels  of  corn  ? 

A  Very  Old  Record. 

I  suppose  all  of  you  boys  and  girls  know  that  245  Broad- 
way is  directly  opposite  City-Hall  Park.  It  isn't  much  of 
a  park  now  that  .the  new  Post-Office  has  taken  off  one  end 
and  new  city  buildings  are  filling  up  the  other  end. 
These  city  buildings  contain  all  the  old  records  dating 
away  back  to  "  early  times."  But  the  record  I  saw  the 
other  day  was  older  than  even  these  musty  papers  and 
parchments— it  was  a  story  of  what  happened  before  the 
city  buildings  were  erected,  before  new  New  York  was 
New  Amsterdam,  even  before  Columbus  went  on  that 
yachting  excursion  of  his.  It  was  not  the  record  of  any 
man's  doings,  but  the  story  of  the  work  of  the  sea ;  how 
its  waves  had  rolled  and  cast  up  sand,  now  fine  and  now 
coarse,  now  of  one  color  and  now  of  another  shade  ;  and 
how  the  sand  was  piled  grain  by  grain  and  layer  by  layer, 
until  the  land  was  formed  upon  which  the  busiest  and 
densest  part  of  this  great  city  now  stands.  The  way  this 
record  came  to  be  exposed  was  this.  In  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  the  new  Post-Office,  they  dug  an  enormous 
cellar  in  the  park  right  down  some  thirty  feet,  and  on 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  this  excavation  could  be  read 
the  story  of  what  the  sea  had  been  doing  long,  long  ago. 
Some  of  you  may  think  that  the  sea  didn't  make  the  sand- 
heap  upon  which  the  lower  part  of  the  city  stands.  The 
few  feet  near  the  surface  show  man's  work ;  there  was  a 
layer  of  soil,  another  of  rubbish,  another  of  gravel— sev- 


eral layers  showing  the  changes  that  former  inhabitants 
had  made  ;  and  these  did  not  more  plainly  tell  the  story, 
that  at  one  time  there  was  filling  with  earth,  and  at 
another  a  dumping  of  rubbish,  and  at  anothei  a  covering 
with  gravel,  than  did  the  layers  below  record  what  the 
sea  had  done.  Now  if  I  had  called  this  a  "geological 
talk  "  yon  would  not  have  cared  anything  about  it.  All 
that  geologists  do  is  to  observe  the  appearances  the  earth 
presents  and  then  try  to  give  an  explanation  of  them. — 
Though  every  person,  who  was  living  when  the  dirt  and 
rubbish  w.ere  placed  just  below  the  present  surface,  may 
now  be  dead,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  some- 
body put  it  there,  as  it  looks  exactly  like  some  similar 
material  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  deposited  ;  so  the 
sand  layers  below  looked  exactly  like  the  sand  that  we 
may  find  upon  the  sea-beach,  that  was  thrown  up  only  a 
few  days  ago  ;  and  as  we  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
sand  could  be  arranged  to  look  as  this  did,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  calling  it  the  record  of  what  the  sea  did  more 
years  ago  than  we  are  able  to  guess.      Will  Warren. 

Kite-Flying  in  China. 

Carleton's  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  curious 
old  Chinamen  amuse  themselves  by  flying  kites,  no  doubt 
interested  every  boy.  We  have  come  across  a  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  the  scene  as  he  saw  it,  and 
give  it  above.  Between  the  report  of  our  friend  Carle- 
ton  given  with  the  pen,  and  the  report  of  the  artist  made 
with  a  pencil,  you  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  one  of 
the  customs  of  a  people  whose  ways  are  so  unlike  ours. 
After  all,  some  of  our  people  who  are  no  longer  boys  do 
some  kite-flying — only  it  takes  the  shape  of  fast  horses, 
stock  gambling,  and  various  other  shapes  which  are  not 
quite  so  innocent  as  those  indulged  in  by  the  pigtailed 
old  people  in  the  picture.  There  is  considerable  sport 
in  flying  a  kite,  and  we  know  a  learned  man  of  seventy 
years,  who  enjoys  it  as  much  as  any  boy. 


S>o  Yon  know  How  to  Swim? 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  how  to  swim.  It  is 
generally  thought  to  be  an  accomplishment  more  proper 
for  boys  than  for  girls  ;  but  there  is  quite  as  much  need 
that  girls  too  should  know  how.  It  is  great  sport,  and 
the  boys  should  not  have  all  the  fun  to  themselves.  But 
as  a  matter  of  security  against  accidents,  it  is  very  desira- 
ble that  every  one  should  be  able  to  swim,  or  at  least,  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  There  is  one  proper  time 
for  young  people  to  learn  to  swim,  and  that  is— when 
your  parents  will  consent  to  it.  The  judgment  of  older 
people  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
place  in  which  to  learn,  and  it  is  best  for  those  who 
cannot  swim  to  have  an  older  person  by,  until  they  learn. 
In  trying  to  swim,  always  let  your  progress  be  towards 
shore.  Wade  off  until  the  water  is  up  to  your  breast, 
and  then  try  to  swim  to  the  shore,  taking  it  cahnly  and 
not  making  too  hard  work  of  it.  Of  course  the  attempt 
should  be  made  where  the  water  gradually  dcepcus,  where 
the  bottom  is  safe,  and  where  there  is  no  strong  current. 
These  are  things  that  boys  should  not  trust  their  own 
judgments  about.  When  you  have  learned  to  swim  with- 
out clothes,  or  at  most  bathing  drawers,  put  on  a  pair 
of  old  pantaloons  and  try  to  swim  with  them.  It  will 
be  found  difficult  at  first,  but  it  can  be  done ;  then  try  a 
shirt  and  vest,  and,  finally,  shoes.  But  few  persons  learn 
to  swim  in  clothing,  and  it  is  the  most  important  thing 
about  it.  When  one  goes  overboard  by  accident,  he  has 
no  time  to  remove  his  clothing ;  and  it  is  not  well  to  wait 
until  such  an  event  happens  before  you  find  out  now  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  swim  with  clothing  than  it  is  with- 
out. It  is  not  easy  to  give  directions  in  swimming  ;  the 
best  way  is  to  follow  the  instructions  of  some  older 
friend,  or  of  your  parent.  Try  and  be  a  good,  straight- 
ahead  swimmer,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the  many  fancy 
tricks.  Learn  to  swim  first,  then  to  float,  and  then  to 
tread  water;  these  are  the  most  useful;  afterwards 
you  may  add  as   many  extra   styles  as   you   choose. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  BL00MINGT0N, 


WESTERN    RAILWAY  ' 

7  Psr  Coat  Gold  Login. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1,000  each,  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  205  miles  of  road,  from  Indianapolis,  the 
largest  city  and  most  important  railroad  center  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  to  the  City  of  Pekin,  in  Illinois. 
THE  ONLY  DIRECT  LINE  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS TO  PEKIN,  PEORIA  AND  OMAHA. 

175    MIL.ES    OP   THE    LI\E    ARE    NOW    IN 
FULL,   OPERATION, 

equipped  with  a  fall   supply  of  NEW  and  FIRST-CLASS 
rolling  stock,  and  already 

EARNING  MORE  THAN  THE  INTEREST  ON 
THE    BONDS. 

The  balance— thirty  miles— is  graded,  the  iron  being-  rapid- 
ly laid,  and  will  be  completed  without  delay. 

There  are  thirty-sis  depots  on  the  line,  located  in  cities  and 
towns  that  contain  in  the  aggregate,  a  population  of 
190,000,  averaging  over  K0  to  each  square  mile,  within  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile  of  the  track  ;  and  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  track  there  is  a  population  of  about  600,000. 

It  passes  through  the  counties  of  Marion,  Hendricks,  Mont- 
gomery, Fountain,  Warren,  and  Vermillion,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana;  and  Vermillion,  Champaign,  De  "Witt,  Piatt,  Mc- 
Lean, and  Tazewell  Counties,  in  Illinois,  on  the  line  of  the 
old  emigrant  State  road,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  best  por- 
tion of  those  States  before  the  time  of  railroads  ;  was  then 
the  main  line  of  Western  travel,  and  consequently  became 
more  thickly  settled  than  other  sections  of  the  West,  as  the 
numerous  cities,  villages,  and  products  of  these  counties 
demonstrate. 

Besides  the  large  agricultural  productions  of  this  section, 
the  manufacturing  interest  is  very  extensive  in  the  large 
town3,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  coal  mines  at  Danville  on  this  line  are  extensively  and 
profitably  worked,  and  Furnish  Business  for  over 
Three  Hundred  Coal  Cars  at  present,  and  More  than 
Twice  that  Number  will  be  Required  to  Caret  Coal 
on  Completion  of  the  Remaining  Link. 

From  the  present  earnings  on  175  miles  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Local  Business  alone  will  be  Ample  not 
only  to  Pay  the  Bonded  Debt,  but  Large  Dividends 
on  the  Stock. 

In  addition  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  a  first-class  road,  and 
make  it  a  profitable  investment  through  local  traffic,  it 
forms  a  giand-ccntral-trunk  line  for  through  business.  Not 
Bubpassed  by  any  Road  of  Equal  Length  in  the  West. 

At  Indianapolis  it  connects  by  main  lines  with  the  cities  of 
Columbus,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Louis- 
ville, and  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  other  important  Railroad 
lines.  At  Pekin,  the  Western  terminus,  connections  are  made 
with  Peoria,  Qulncy,  Keokuk,  Burlington,  and  Omaha.  At 
Bloominglon,  with  the  Illinois  Central  Road,  which  runs 
north-west  600  miles  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  A  very  large 
business  will  be  done  with  this  line.  At  Danville  it  connects 
by  rail  with  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie.  A  map  will  show  all  these 
to  be  very  important  connections  in  making  through  lines 
over  this  route 

The  Loan  is  placed  beyond  any  contingency  by  the  present 
earnings  from  local  traffic  on  175  miles,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  doubled  when  the  trains  run  through. 

The  Bonds  are  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  into  stock  at  par  at  any  time,  which  adds  great- 
ly to  their  value,  as  the  road  will  bank  second  to 
none  in  the  west. 

They  may  be  registered  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  if  desired. 

Coupons,  payable  April  and  October,  free  of  tan,  in 
gold,  in  New  York.  The  principal,  payable  in  coin  at  ma- 
turity. 

Total  Issue $5,000,000 

The  loan  Is  being  rapidly  absorbed,  FOUK-FIFTHS  jiayino 

ALREADY  BEEN  MARKETED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  EUROPE. 

We  offer  for  the  present  the  balance  at 

93  1-3  AND  ACCRUED  INTEREST. 

Being  familiar  with  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try along  the  line,  and  the  substantial  manner  in  which  the 
road  Is  built  and  equipped,  wu  have  always  considered 
the  bonds  a  FinsT-CLAss  security.  Now  that  the  earnings 
on  the  completed  portion  arc  greatly  in  excess  of  our  expec- 
tations, it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  recommend  these  securi- 
ties as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  safest  Investments  on  the 
market,  more  desirable  than  Government  bonds,  as  they 
produce  about  forty-live  per  cent  more  Income  from  tho 
same  capital,  which  cannot  be  reduced,  but  will  probably 
be  largely  increased  by  the  convertible  clause. 

All  marketable  securities  received  In  exchange  at  the 
highest  market  rates.  They  may  be  sent  by  express  at  our 
expense.  Bonds  forwarded  to  all  points  free  of  express 
charges. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

TURNER   BROTHERS, 

No.  14  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


LARGEST— BEST— CHEAPEST ! 

E>  'F  K 15  8s  Bl  B  S  JB,  I  ^f  B>  C  PS T  SS  "S", 
TACT,  Liberality,  ami  Vie  Best  Talent,  have  for  over 
Twenty  Years  been  freely  used  upon 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker, 

And  as  a  result  it  is  now,  pre-eminently,  the  Largest,  Best 
and  Cheapest  Illustrated  Ktjral.  Liteicaky  and  Family 
Weekly  in  the  World.  Tens  of  thousands  of  wide-awake 
people  all  over  the  Continent,  take  and  admire  the  Rural 
for  its  superior  Ability,  Value,  Illustrations,  Style,  dbc. 
THE  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE  PRAISE  IT  I 

For  example,  an  Exchange  savs;  "The  Rural  is  the  most 
Elegantly  Prtn  ted,  A  bly  Edited,  'Wide!;/  Circulated  and  Heart- 
ily Welcomed  Paper,  as  a  whole,  which  now  finds  it%  way 
among  the  People. 

££~  Vol.  XXII.  begins  Julv  2.  Try  it!  Only  $1.50  per 
volume  of  2i  numbers,  or  53  per  year.  Less  to  clubs.  Sub- 
scribe Now  /    Address 

I>.  E>.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

PERKINS    &  HOUSE'S 

NON-EXPLOSIVE 

Kerosene 

LAMP,  - 

The  most  eminent  scientific 
men  pronounce  It 

1.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

2.  It  gives  twice  as  much 
llsclit. 

s.  It  nses  SS  per  cent  less 
oil. 

4.  It  lasts  a  lifetime. 

5.  It  gives  no  odor  in  burn- 
in  jr. 

(j.  It  is  a  successful  rival  of 
gas. 

Every  lamp  warranted  as 
recommended. 

One  agent  sold  72  lamps  the 
first  two  days  in  going  from 
house  to  house. 

One  old  farmer  sold  103 
lamps  in  a  town  containing 
113  families,  and  said,  "1  have 
lived  to  be  a  blessing  to  my 
kind.'' 

Canvassing  Agents  wanted 
everywhere. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  terms  to 

MONTGOMERY  &  CO., 
Cleveland,  O.,  or  i!  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  blade  une- 
qualled for  a  sewing  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
other  uses.  Highly  recommended  by  the  American  Agricul- 
turist. Is  made  of  best  steel.  Price  by  mail,  post-paid, 
plain  handle,  $1 ;  Ivory,  $1.25 j  Shell,  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
finish,  §1.75. 

Send  for  sample.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

For  sate  at  wholesale  and  retail  by 

A.  C.  FITCH,  Gen.  Agent,  27  Chatham  St.,  New  York. 


Flavor    is  Racla,  Full,    and   Aromatic* 
Always  Delf  cionft !    Always  Uniform  I 

Unrivaled  in  Qualitv.      Reasonable  in  Price. 
FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 
THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO., 
2S9  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
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One  Ponnd  of  Cra  nipt  tin's  Imperial 
Lnundry  Sioap  will  mnko  twelve  quarts 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap.  Ask  your  Gro- 
cer for  it  and  Try  U\  OR  A  .UPTON 
BROTHERS,  S4  It  rout  St.,  New  York. 

Tjrf]\/J]fc  Now  in  Use!  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 
'•*JP\J'MJ>  &CO.'S  Organs  ami  RIclodeons 
Trill  be  delivered  In  any  part  of  tlir  United 
States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.    Send  for  price  llsi  and  circulars.    Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  A  CO..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
GKORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago.  111. 

DBS.  STRONG'S  Remedial  Institute, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N\  T..  for  Lrxo.  Femat.k  and 
CmtONlO  Diseases.  Is  endorsed  bv  the  first  names  01'  the 
country.    For  Its  advantages,  scud  for  a  Circular. 


"MAPLE  SHADE  FLOCK" 

TIIOROrGn-BRED  fOTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

Proprietors. 
LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

and 
JOSEPH  HARRIS"  Moretou  Farm,  Rochester,  X.  T. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  ?wted  breeders  in  England,  by  John  D.  "Wing, 
Esq..  of  Washing-ton  Hollow,  N.  T.,  who  gave  personal  at- 
tention to  its  collection,  with  reference  to  the  best  wool- 
producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  in  America;  and  the 
present  leader,  *'  Champion  of  England  "  and  some  of  tho 
ewes,  are  believed  to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  hi 
any  country. 

The  wool  is  long,  line,  and  lustrous,  yielding  from  S  to  20 
pounds  per  head.  [They  are  lull  and  square-bodied,  very 
strong  in  the  loins,  and  weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds  at  ma- 
turity—sometimes exceeding  even  this  weight.  Tlicy  are 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  for  breeding  pure  or  crossing  with 
other  breeds,  are  believed  to  promise  more  profit  than  any 
other  slieep.  T lie  wool  is  in  good  demand  at  remunerative 
prices,  and  the  thorough-bred  ranis  crossed  with  any  other 
sheep,  even  Merinos,  will  produce  a  good  combing  wool, 
and  lambs  of  such  size  as  will  bring  a  large  price  early  in 
the  season  in  market. 

Every  sheep  at  present  in  the  "  Maple  Shade  Flock  "  was 
either  imported  or  bred  direct  from  imported  sire  and  dam, 
and  lias  a  perfect  pedigree. 

This  flock  took  the  flrst  prizes  in  the  long  wool  classes  at 
the  New  York  State  and  Dutchess  Co.  Fairs,  in  1S67  and  1S69. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  proprietors  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  "Maple  Shade  Flock,"  and,  if  possible, 
add  to  it ;  also  to  show  the  good  results  of  different  crosge* 
with  other  sheep. 

Having  purchased  of  Mr.  Wing  his 

Entire  Flock  of  Imporlctl  Slieep, 

We  offer  for  sale  Choice    Ewes,  Rnnu   and    :,»ml»t, 

Address  as  above,  cither 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 

or 
JOSEPH   HARRIS. 

Poultry  Book  for  25  Cts. 

Hearth  <&  nome  Hand-Rook  of  Poultry  contains  most  that 
is  of  practical  value  In  the  large  books.    Just  the  thing  for 
practical  use.    Scut  to  any  address,  post-paid,  for  25  cents. 
PETTENC1LL,  RATES  &  CO.. 
07  Park  Row,  Nf>w  York. 

POSTMASTERS  ! 

Tho  UNITED  STATES  MAIb  mid  POST 
OFFICE  ASSISTANT,  recognized  Ofttclal  Organ  of 
the  Department,  will  tell  yon  all  yon  can  possibly  want  to 
know  about  Post  Office  matters,  Correct  Table  of  Foreign 

Postages,  New  Regulations,  Answers  to  Correspondents, 
etc,  etc.  Edited  by  J.  GAYI.EU,  Special  Agent  P.  O.  Dcpt. 
$1  a  year.    Address  "  Publisher  V.  S.  Mall,"  New  York  P.  O. 

■VjJS^ANTED.— An  industrious,  temperate  man,  who 
™  thormiqlily  understands  tlie  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
truck.  No  one  need  applvunless  lie  can  present  the  best 
testimonials.  Any  one  wlio  can  do  so.  call  obtain  n  good, 
steady  situation.    A  married  man  preferred.    Apply  to 

WM.S.  SHARP,  Salem,  K.  J. 

American  Vinegar  Generator. 

Xewplau,  lust  patented.  For  full  description,  &c..  send 
stamp  to  A.  P.  STRONG,  Aslitabnla,  Ohio. 
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Turnip  seed. 

.  Celery  Plants  (Incomparable  Dwarf),  $1.00  per  100  (by 
mall) ;  $3  per  500  ;  $5  per  1,000 ;  522  per  5,000  ;  $40  per  10,000  ; 
larger  quantities  at  special  rates.  Of  this  variety  from 
i)0,000  to  40,000  are  grown  on  an  acre.  Full  instructions  for 
cultivating  accompany  each  package. 

By  Express,  carefully  packed,  so  that  they  will  reach  the 
purchaser  in  perfect  order,  if  the  distance  docs  not  exceed 
three  days  In  the  transit. 


TURMIP   SEED   BY  MAIL. 

Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball,  Red-top 
strap-leaf.  White  strap-leaf,  Yellow  Ruta-baga,  White  liuta- 
uaga,  &c,  &c,  $1  per  fl>.t  10  cents  per  oz. 

Turnip  Seed 

-■■■mmBSMZ. 

i      by  Mai 
w$ 

The  following'  varieties,  the 
quality  of  -which  cannot  be 
excelled, -will  be  mailed  post- 
paid, to  any  address  in  the 
Union  upon  receipt  of  price 

JIED  TOP  STRAP  LEAF  TURNIP.  affile 

peroz.  4  oz.       pound. 

Early  "White  Dutch 10  cts.  SO  cts.  $1.00 

White  Strap  Leaf 10  "  25    "  75 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf io  "  35    M  75 

Large  white  Norfolk 10  "  25  "  75 

Yellow  Aberdeen 10   "  25    '*  75 

Golden  Ball  (Kobson's) 10  "  25   "  1.00 

Large  Yellow  Globe,  extra 10  "  SO    "  1.00 

Long  White,  or  Cow  Horn 10  ?*  25   "  75 

Long  "White  French 10  "  30    "  1.00 

Sweet  German,  extra  flne 10  "  SO   "  1.00 

German  Tel  tow 20  "  60    "  2.00 

Improved  Yellow  Swedish 10  M  25  "  75 

SkirvinEr's  Purple  Top  do 10  "  25   *'  75 

Lain^'s  Ituta-baga   10  "  25   "  75 

Carter's  Imp.  Purple  T«p  Swede.10  "  25   "  75 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  to  dealers,  either  in  bulk  or 
packets  for  retailing,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden— containing  about  120  pages  closely 
printed  matter,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants enclosing  25  cents.  Abridged  Catalogue  and  Garden- 
er's Almanac,  gratis.  Address  IS.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
No.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

TURNIP   SEED. 


Warranted   true   and  reliable. — Sent 
post-paid,  ut  the  following  prices: 

Early  Red  or  Purple  Top $  80  45 

Early  RmI  (Strap-leaved) 80  45 

Early  White  Plat  Dutch 90  50 

Early  White  Flat  Dutch  (Strap-leaved)     90  50 

Early  White  Stone 90  50 

Large  White   Norfolk 80  43 

Large  White  Globe 80  4r> 

Purple  Top  Yellow  liuta-baga 80  45 

Slcirving's  Improved        "        90  50 

Ashcrot't's  "  "         90  50 

Lamp's  "  " 90  50 

Carter's  Imperial  Improved  Ruta-baga     90  50 

Dickson's  Ruta-baga 90  50 

Purple  Top  Yellow  Aberdeen '1.00  60 

Robertson's  Golden  Ball 1.00  60 

Yellow  Globe 1.00  60 

Yellowstone 1.00  60 

Address  S.  B.  FANNING,  JameBpor 


by  mail, 


KJk-pkt. 
10 


SO 
35 
35 
&5 
30 
SO 
SO 
S5 
35 
85 
35 
35 
40 
40 
49 
40 
t,  N.  Y 


MEXICAN  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY. 
A  hardy,  vigorous  plant,  bearing  fruit  from  early 
Jnne  until  the  frosts  of  winter.  Of  good  size  and  fine  fla- 
vor. No  garden  should  be  without  them.  Orders  ad- 
dressed to  J.  P.  WHITING   &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to 

CLARK  &  HITCHCOCK,    Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

SEND  FOP.  CIRCULAR. 
PRICE  OP  PLANTS,  S3.00  per  Dozen. 


Wc  are  daily  in  receipt  of  testimonials  fully  confirming  all 
we  have  claimed  for  the  Eunielan. 

The  quality  of  stock  will  be  equal  or  Buperior  to  that  of 
last  year. 

We  desire  to  establish  agencies  in  every  town,  to  sell  tha 
Eumelan  this  summer  for  fall  planting,  and  will  give  liberal 
commissions. 

We  have  all  the  original  stock,  and  all  Eumelan  vines  from 
here  will  be  genuine  and  reliable.   Send  for  terms  to  agents. 
HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona  Island,  near  Peekskill, 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bloomiagtoa    (Ills.)    Nnrsery. 
lBth  Year !  500  Acres !   10  Green-houses ! 

A     LARGE     GENERAL    ASSORTMENT    of     superior 
FLOWER.  BULBS  at  wholesale  and  retail. 
Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 

Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

RICHARD  LATTER.  52  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  Importer. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  nurserymen 
Messrs.  L.  van  "Wavkren  &  Co.,  Holland,  whose  superior 
products  are  unsurpassed, are  now  prepared  to  receive  special 
orders  from  responsible  parties.  All  orders  t'orprimeselect- 
ed  Bulbs  must  be  sent  in  to  me  before  the  15th  of  June.  Price- 
current  with  Catalogue  of  my  Fall  Importation  forwarded 
upon  application.    Post  Office  Box  1,0S3. 

Arnold's  New  Cross-Bred  Wheat 

By  mail,  post-paid,  by  packet,_pint,  or  quart.  Circulars 
free.    Address,  WAEDffKLL  &  CO.. 

West  Dresden,  Fates  Co.,  N.  T. 

EXCELSIOR  'B'9JH£^"IF»,  .1  new  variety 
from  Imported  seed,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 
T  offer  it  as  the  sweetest,  best,  and  most  profitable— yellow, 
very  large,  and  solid.  Stock  of  seed  is  limited.  50  cts.  per 
oz. ;  20  cts.  package  by  mail.  Xansemond  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  by  mail.  65  cts.  per  100.  By  Express,  $4  per  1,000. 
".Richest  and  sweetest  I  ever  bad  the  pleasure  of  tasting." 

Cyxes  Feease,  AVilmot,  Ohio. 
"  A  very  delicious  table  Turnip." 

B.  D.  Downey,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 
"Best  I  ever  saw,  think  it  rightly  named." 

Wm.  O.  Pettit,  Wilson,  1\\  T. 
Address        A.  B.  NORTON,  Selden,  Lon~  Island,  2*.  T. 

JP       FRANK    COE'S    AMMONIATED    BONE 
-B-^e    SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  !?5i>  per  ton. 
FISH    GUAIVO. 

Wari'ajited  pure,  £35  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  COE. 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

AI¥Y  LAI>¥  OK   GMTLEItfUK   de- 
siring an  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  subscription 
book  business  at  and  near  borne,  can  learn  particulars  by 
addressing  J.  N.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  MasB. 
State  what  paper  you  saw  this  in. 

The  Bright  Side  ;  A  paper  fob  all  Children,  now 
published  weekly  at  $1.00  a  year.  Eight  beautifully  illus- 
trated pages.  No  continued  stories.  The  very  best  writers. 
Large  premiums  for  clubs.  A  success  beyond  all  example. 
80,000  circulation,  though  less  than  one  year  old.  Specimen 
free.    WILCOX  &  ALDEN,  Publisher's,  Chicago,  111. 


A    SPLENDID  COUNTRY  HOME, 

WortU    $10,000, 

or      17,500, 

FOR  S3, OOO  or  Q3,00t>  CASH. 
A  Beautiful  Country  Home,  near  the  city,  in  a  flne  healthy 
locality,  accessible  in  45  to  50  minutes  from  down  town  or 
np-town,  nineteen"  Tiiias  a  day,  from  5  A.  M.  to  Midnight- 
large  lot  of  ground  —  gas,  water,  and  many  other  con- 
veniences—house new  and  thoroughly  built — can  now  bo 
obtained  by  paying  S3,000  to  S3, 000  down  and  the 
balance  in  quarterly  payments  to  the  am»unt  of  the  rent  of 
such  a  bouse— so  that  the  real  cost  of  oioning  such  a  house 
will  amount  to  no  more  than  the  above  small  payments. 
Tou  should  go  and  SEE  the  houses.  Particulars  at  2-15 
Broadway,  N.  T„  of  Albert  Cogswell. 

A  T  TOUR  OWN  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT, 

A"ND  VERT  CHEAP:  Two  most  Beautiful  COUNTRY 
HOMES,  close  to  the  City,  with  all  city  conveniences— gas, 
water,  bath  rooms,  stationary  wash-tubs,  bells,  speaking- 
tubes,  etc.,  etc. — flne  plots  of  ground — high  and  very  health- 
ful location— accessible  from  up  town  or  down  town,  in  45  to 
50  minutes,  nineteen  times  a  day  each  way  between  5  A.  M. 
and  midnight,  by  the  best  railway  and  cars  in  the  country. 
Go  and  SEE  the  houses.  Particulars  of  ALBERT  COGS- 
WELL, 245  Broadway,  New  York. 


*^'ERY    FINE    HOUSES 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP, 
Ou   very   easy,   long    Terms    of   Payment. 

These  very  desirable  Dwellings— on  the  corner  of  Madison 
Avenue,  and  Parsons  Avenue,  and  on  Bowne  Avenue  be- 
tween Sanford  Avonue  and  Barclay  Street,  Flushing,— 
are  Models  of  Coitfort  and  Cojcvenience— having  all 
the  City  Improvements,  such  as:  Gas,  Hot  and  Cold  "Water, 
Bath-room,  Laundry  and  Stationary  "Wash-trays,  "Water- 
closets,  Dumb-waiters,  Bells,  Speaking  Tubes,  double  "Ven- 
tilators, the  best  Base-burning  "Warm  Air  Furnaces  with 
Registers  in  most  rooms,  large  Piazzas,  Bay  "Windows,  ete., 

etc They  are  in  a  very  high  and  healthful  location,  63 

and  70  feet  above  the  Bay,  and  overlook  most  of  the  Village, 
"Westchester  County  and  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  River. 
The  neighborhood  and  surroundings  are  very  desirable, 
with  no  inferior  dwellings  or  nuisances  at  present,  or  possi- 
ble in  the  future.  They  are  thoroughly  built,  mostly  by 
days  work,  with  great  economy  in  the  cash  wholesale  pur- 
chase of  materials — really  at  gold  rates.  They  were  erected 
pro  bono  publico,  and  will  be  sold  at  cost,  with  a  very  low 
price  added  for  the  land,  which  was  purchased  by  the  aero 
long  ago,  and  upon  which  the  proprietor  has  no  occasion  or 

desire  to  speculate Half,  or  nearly  half  the  pnrchnse 

money  can  He  in  Savings  Bank  mortgages  for  any  desired 
length  of  time.  The  balance  of  the  payment  of  15  to  20  per 
cent,  cash,  can  lie  in  Second  mortgages,  to  be  paid  in  quar- 
terly instalments  of  about  what  the  rent  would  be  for  such 
houses.  Inquire  of  G.  Edward  Carll,  Main  St. ;  or  Jab. 
B.  Parsons,  Broadway ;  or  Capt.  John  P.  Ellis,  Amity  St. 
—all  at  Flushing,  IV.  Y.  Prices  $10,009  and  §17,500 
invariable. 

GARDENING  FOR    PROFIT 

In   the   Market    and   Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 
Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Smplements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting;    Insects. 
Varieties  and  Cultivation. 
Packing  for  Shipping. 
Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Ont  from  this  hook  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  Joseph  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  New  England 
Farmer,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
395  pp. 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen-Gardener, .  ...$1,00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged ;  with  full  Directions  fov  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Btjist.    Cloth,  12mo.,  21G  pp. 

Dana's  Muck  Manual $1.25 

A  Manual  for  Farmers  ;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Composts,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the  important  subject 
of  using  MUCK,  the  great  natural  fertilizer  of  the  coun- 
try.   By  Samuel  L.  Dana.    Cloth,  12ino.,  312  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

343  Broadway,  New  Yoke. 
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Harney's  Barns,  Out-buildings 

and  Fences.  Jnst  published,  contain- 
ing Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra- 
tions. Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  §10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c. 


"Woodward's  National  Architect. 

1,000  Deaisms,  Plana  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban 
and  Village  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  Views.  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sccti  ons.  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specific- 
ations and  Estimates.  Also.  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows.  Inside  Shutters,  French 
Windows,  Balconies.  Verandns,  Porches,  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  Newels,  Blusters.  Sliding  Doors, Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Creatines,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Ob- 
servatories. Base.  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify .erect.and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style.   One  superb' quarto  volume,  post-paid,  $1&« 

"Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

1SS  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houscs,  and  Out-Buildings.    Post-paid,  gl.50. 

"Woodward's  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's   Country   Homes,    iso  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct- 
ing Balloon  Frames.    Post-paid,  Sl.50. 

"Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Ruil<lingq.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies. 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot  Beds,  &c.    Post-paid,  Sl.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 


Jacq 


ues'   Manual    of  the    Garden,  Farm 

nntl    Barn- Yard.     Embracing  the    Cultivation   of 

Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.    One  vol.    Post-paid,  @£.50. 

Young  Farmer's  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laving  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Post-paid,  S3.50. 

young*  Farmer's  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing.  Manage- 
ment of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, $3.50. 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  aud  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, $1.50. 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  "Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wiue.  Bv  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Burn's  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Meohanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students.  &e>,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.    Price  S'^.OO, 
post-paid.    This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn's  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artizans.    With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing]  Pencil  Sketching, 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.    Price  $3,  post-paid. 

Burn's  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design,    with  upwards  of  300  ex- 
amples, giving  instruction*  in  Decorative  Draw- 
ing, and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice.    Price 
$3,  post-paid. 

"Woodward's  Architecture.    Now  Designs 

and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agri- 
culture.   Quarterly,  35c. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Exemplified  in  Phi 
By  Upjohn,  UcnwicK 
in  colors.  45  plates. 


.  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
&  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
Post-paid,  $13. 


Wheeler's   Homes   for   the   People.     100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct- 
ive and  Miscellaneous  Details.    Post-paid,  S3. 


Wheeler's    Rural    Homes.     Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.    Post-paid,  $3. 

Jacques'    Manual  for  the   House,    how  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.    13<S  Designs  and  Plans.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Bommer's  Method  of  Making   Manures. 
Paper.., 25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 
manure;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch;  fur- 
ther showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.    By 

(iKOUGE   BOMMEK.      SvO.   90   pp. 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Intended  EsrEciAi.LT  for  tiie  Amehican  Climate; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
IIot-Hou6C,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con- 
struction and  Healing.  By  Wsi.  Ciioklton.  Cloth, 
12mo.  904  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  prloe  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  stnK^rc  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  ils  pruning,  train- 
ing;, and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varic 
ties.    By  Prof.  Frederick.  Hour.    Cloth,  ISmo,  129  pp. 

Field's  Pear  Culture $1.25 

The  Pear  Garden;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12ino 
2SCpp. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  CRANBERRY. 


CRANBERRY 

CULTURE. 


BY 


JOSEPH   J.  WHITE, 


A    PRACTICAL   UKOWBE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  a  reliable 
guide,  or  text-book  for  the  cranberry  culturist,  the  author 
has  attempted,  with  the  liberal  aid  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  growers,  to  prepare  such  a  work. 

He  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain  and  concise  man 
nor,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which  study  and 
experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cranberry  grow- 
er of  the  present  time.  The  business  has  increased 
enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge  and 
experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase.  Tho  in- 
sufficiency of  the  works  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
hitherto  been  taken  as  books  of  reference,  is  very  ap- 
parent. 

Fifty  years  ago,  one  embarking  extensively  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cranberry  would  have  been  comparable 
to  a  craft  putting  to  sea  without  chart  or  compass. 
Doubts  would  have  accompanied  his  progress,  and  the 
possibility  of  profit  resulting  from  his  labors  have  been 
exceedingly  uncertain,  for  the  reason  that  the  wrong 
courses  to  be  pursued  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
right  ones.  Hence  it  was  that  the  early  cultivators  ven- 
tured out  very  cautiously,  risking  but  little  of  their  labor 
or  capital  in  the  doubtful  enterprise. 

Many  failed,  but  failures,  although  unpleasant,  are  not 
entirely  without  good  results,  and  should  be  carefully 
chronicled,  to  the  end. that  others  may  learn  wisdom,  mid 
not  fall  into  the  same  errors. 

Some  were  partially  successful,  nnd  their  names  have 
become  connected  with  the  business,  although  their 
achievements  have  been  far  Biirpassed  by  men  of  whom 
we  have  never  heard  ;  yet  they  were  comparatively  suc- 
cessful in  their  day,  and  they  deserve  notice  now,  for 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  successful  cultivation. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  work  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove 
an  efficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult 
its  pages. 

There  have  been  so  many  loose  statements  with  regard 
to  cranberry  growing,  and  so  much  rash  speculation  in 
the  business,  that  a  well  considered  work  like  this  is 
timely. 

C  O.N  TENTS. 

CHAPTER  L— Natural  History. 

CHAPTER  IL— History  of  Cultivation. 

CHAPTER  III.— Choice  of  Location*. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Preparing  the  Ground. 

CHAPTER  V.— Planting  the  Vines. 

CHAPTER  VI.— Management  of  Meadows. 

CHAPTER  VII. -Flooding. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— Enemies  and  Difficulties  Overcome. 

CHAPTER  IX— Picking. 

CHAPTER  X.— Keeping. 

CHAPTER  XI— Profit  and  Loss. 

CHAPTER  XII.— Letters  from  Practical  Growers. 

APPENDIX.— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cranberry. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.25. 

OKANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  Yore. 
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TERMS-  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI 'HO  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,$_5» 
Ope  ti  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'Z-per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  andSd 
Cover  PtgesS'iiHO  per  line  of  agate  space  for  eacli  inser- 
tion.—ZasJ  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

1^  GERMAN  EJMTEWS. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
51.00  for  each   insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


RAILROAD  CLOTHES  WASHER. 


NEAT,  NOVEL,  and  SIMPLE  in  its  construction ; 
does  the  work  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  the  only  ma- 
chine by  which  the  weight  of  the  water  is  secured  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  washing. 

NEW  STYLE 

Universal    Clothes   Wringer, 

Trlth  solid  white  rubber  rolls. 


No 


FERRY  &  CO., 

35  CORTLAfUDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Agents  wauted  in  every  town.    Send  for  Circular. 


Carbolic  HMsioafectaaag  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  curt 
Itlmige,  ScvatcUes  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 
Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.60. 
Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $1.00.  , 


Slieejj    IMg>. 


This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  dlsa- 
groeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per- 
manent. Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
S  lbs.,  51.25  i  10  as.,  $2.25 ;  50  lb.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  lb.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


©iandDMesal. 

For  cure  of  Eootrot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.    1  lb.  cans,  50c;  3  lbs.,  $1.00  ;  5  as..  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

JAMES    BUCHAU    &    CO. 

Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  &  BL.EWETT,  Sole  Agts., 
5a  Baiclny  St.,  New  York. 

Pamphlets  furnished. 

'H^SEE     I»«»©<JO^fKOC 

-*-       arisH  ooojcp-ajvy 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass, 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in    Fish   Culture,  and 

EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS    OUT    PONDS. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 


MTJTCHINSON'S  FAMILY  CI- 
DER AND  WINE  MILL,  is  the 
best  for  Hand.  Made  with  single  or 
double  curb.  Also  presses  and  grinders 
separate.         For   Manufacturers, 

DANIELS'  POWER  MILL 
Is  the  best  of  all,  crushing  the  fruit  and 
yielding  more  juice  tiian  anv  other.  Not 
liable  to  injury.  Cast  Qfider  Press  Screws, 
line  thread  and  very  powerful.  Copper 
Strip  Feed  Cutters,  the  best  and  cheap- 
est Selrfecding  Cutter  for  Hay.  Straw, 
and  Corn-stalks.  KishtcUz  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  will!  seat,  will  he  owned  assoon 
as  known.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
PKEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I^INE  FARMS  and  ESTATES,  improved  and  un- 
-    improved,  in  Clarke,  Warren,  Loudon,  and  Fauquier 
Counties,  for  sale  by  JENNINGS  &  CO.,  Bcrryville,  Va. 


>®T¥'S       CLOTHES 


E.ATIEa.Y      BSBJCSI      IMPROVED, 


and  the  new  Universal  Clothes  Wringer,  with  Rowell's  Expansion  Gear,  and  (lie  patent  "  Stop,"  save  their  cost  twice 
a  year  by  saving  clothes,  besides  shertening  the  time  and  lessening  the  labor  of  washing  nearly  one-half. 

"WHA-T     X©     SAID     ABOUT     THEM. 

"  The  rich  might  do  -without  these  machines,  but  the  poor,  who  must  value  time,  labor  and  the  saving  of  clothes,  have  to 
look  on  them  aa  household  necessities."-1  Working  Farmer. 

"  It  is  worth  one  dollar  per  week  in  any  family.**— New  York  Tribune. 

"  Growing  in  favor  the  more  we  use  it.    "We  like  it."— Prairie,  Farmer.  Chicago. 

"  It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it."—  Enrol  New  Yorker. 

"  Easily  worked,  and  it  does  its  work  well."—  Ohio  Farmer. 

"  After  a  fair  trial  we  give  it  the  preference  over  all  others."— Iowa  Homestead. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  this  the  preference."— Ameriqan  Agriculturist. 

A    FAIR    OFFER. 

You  may  prove  the  above  statements  true  by  sending  the  retail  price,— Washer,  $14  :  Extra  Cog- Wheel  Wringer,  $9.— find 
■we  will  forward  10  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  either  or  both,  free  of  charges,  if,  after  a  trial  of  one  month,  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  we  will  REFUND  THE  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  machines,  freight  free. 

JLarge  fi&iscount  to  the  Trade  everywhere. 

R.    C.    BROWNING,    Gen.    Agent, 
32    Cortlandt    St.,    New    York. 


White  Spring  Farm,  [Geneva, 

FOR  SALE. 

This  very  desirable  farm  of  300  acres,  located  within  one 
mile  of  the  Village  of  Geneva,  is  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Sciteca  Lalcc  and 
Geneva.,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  view. 

Tlie  Farm  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  thor- 
oughly undcrdrained,  and  the  buildings  mostly  new  and  in 
excellent  repair. 

TUc  Orchards ~a.rc  in  full  bearing;  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  very  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

TUe  Lawn  surrounding  the  house  contains  some  40 
acres,  is  in  line  order,  and  ornamented  with  Natural 
Forest  Trees. 

As  the  farm  is  so  well  known,  a  further  description  is 
deemed  unnecessary. 

To  any  one  desiring  an  elegant  country  residence,  this 
offers  a  very  favorable  opportunity.  For  particulars,  apply 
to  JAMES  O.  SHELDON, 

GENEVA,  ST.  T. 

WAB^IJABS^E  ESTA'FE  JFOBfc  SAff,E 
»  near  ANNAPOLIS,  the  Capital  of  Martlaxd- The 
undersigned  oilers  for  sale  his  Farm,  known  as  "  Primrose." 
containing  435 }-■■  acres;  not  over  a  halt-mile  by  water,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  by  the  county  road  from  the  City.  All  of 
the  farm  buildings,  which  are  ample  for  all  the  wants  of 
such  property,  are  either  new  or  in  excellent  repair,  except 
the  dwelling'house,  which  is  a  double,  two-story,  brick  house 
and  wing,  and  for  a  small  sum  can  be  made  a  iirst-class 
residence. 

The  location  is  healthful  and  beautiful,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  and  the  grounds  are 
planted  with  shade-trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  The  cul- 
tivated land  of  about  300  acres  has  all  been  heavily  limed 
and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
all  the  crops  raised  in  this  region,  but  especially  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  melons,  berries,  vegetables,  and  all  tree 
fruits,  with  which  the  estate  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Annapolis  and  access  to  Baltimore  by 
rail,  and  dailv  and  nightly  by  steamer,  furnish  ready  sales. 
There  are  about  4,000  bearing  peach-trees;  500  pears,  dwarf 
and  standard  ;  and  500  apple-trees  now  bearing,  or  all  rapid- 
ly becoming  so,  on  this  property.  The  location  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  cultivated  society  of  the  City,  furnish 
superior  attractions  to  those  who  desire  recreation.  St. 
John's  College,  and  'excellent  Schools,  furnish  the  best  op- 
portunity for  educating  children,  whilst  the  growth  of  the 
City  is  rapidly  enhancing  the  value  of  all  property  m  the 
neighborhood. 

As  an  investment  for  future  advantages,  or  for  profit  from 
cultivation,  few  estates  in  the  country  present  greater  ad- 
vantages than  the  purchase  of  the  property  now  ottered,  or 
than  the  terms  for  which  it  can  he  purchased,  and  which  will 
be  made  known  on  application  to 

FflSAISSi  H.  STOCKETT, 

Annapolis,  Bid. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
prices  annexed: 

per  oz.    per  X  lb.  per  lb. 

Early  White  Flat  Dutch $  10  $   SO  $1.00 

Early  Red-Top  Strap-Leaf 10  25  75 

GermanTeltow : 30  40  1.50 

"White  Norfolk 10  25  75 

Yellow  Globe.. , 10  25  75 

Lone;,  Smooth  White, or  Cow  Horn.  10  25  75. 

Yellow  Aberdeen 10  25  75 

White  French,  or  Rod; 10  25  75 

Carter's  Imperial,  Hardy  Swede 10  SO  1.00 

Laing's  Swede 10  25  75 

Skirving's  Furple-Top  Swede 10  25  75 

American  Ruta-baga 10  25  75 

Address 

R.  H.  ALL1S4  &  CO., 

1S9  &  191  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  370, 

New  York  City. 

Ralston's    Sheep    Shears, 

Price  $5. 

Steel  Tooth  Horse  Rakes, 

$15. 

Hay  Tedders, 

$90. 

Potato  Digging  Plow, 

Price  $15. 

The  Blanchard   Churn, 

5  sizes— from  2  gallons  at  $0,  to  IS  gallons  at  $10, 

Together  with  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Implements, 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  New  York,  forthePlantatiou,  Farm, 
Garden  or  Orchard. 

Special  Circulars  and  full  information  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamps. 


AGENTS  LOOK !— $12  a  day  made,  Belling  our 
Scissors  Sh\rpener  and  other  wares.    Sample  25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.     T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


189  &  191  Water  St., 
P.  O.  Box  376. 
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A  PICTURE    FOB,    THE    HOME   CIRCLE 


By    MRS.     LILLY    M.     SPENCER. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  1869,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now  issue  it  as  a  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly  secured  by 
thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of  pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  already  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the 
author  of  many  paintings 


which  comprise  classical 
and  allegorical  subjects, 
she  is  best  known  for  her 
pictures  of  domestic  life. 
Her  works  of  this  class 
have  been  reproduced  in 
colored  lithographs  and 
other  forms,  and  through 
these  her  name  has  be- 
come a  f;imiliar  one 
throughout  the  country. 
Finding  that  pictures  of 
a  domestic  character  with 
something  of  the  humor- 
ous in  them  were  more 
popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes 


inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for 
some  years  painted  such 
subjects  almost  exclusive- 
ly. Her  "  Shake  Hands,'* 
"  Jolly  Washerwoman, r* 
"  The  Gossips,"  and 
others,  arc  known  to  all 
lovers  of  pictures.  They 
are  full  of  life  and  mean- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy 
and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  lat- 
est productions  are  "  War 
Times  at  Home,"  "The 
Home  of  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue,"  "  The  Starry 
Flag,"  etc. 


This  Chromo  is  done  in  the  best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to 
delight  both  old  and  young.  The  above  wood  engraving  is  a  miniature  representation  of  it.  The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
acceptable  present  to  make  to  a  friend.    It  is  13x18  inches  in  size,  and,  mounted  on  linen,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching. 

PRICE,    POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mounted  on  artists'  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges.  If 
ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  priceB,  as  follows : 

In  a  neat  Black-walnut  Frame,  gilt  band  - 

«•        "  "  "        wider  gilt  band         "   ■  - 


"    carved  edged    " 
"    beautiful  gilt 


a 


"       best  quality 


$  9.00. 
10.00. 
11.00. 
15.00. 


[I  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  215  Broadway,  the  charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  bo  deducted  from  these  prices.    In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express,  ttae 

purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A    LIBERAL    PISCOLTNT    TO    THE   TRADE. 
ORANGE    JUDD     &,    COMPANY,    345     Broadway,  New   York. 
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BOOKS  FOE,  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  J  add  A:  Co.,  245  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 
Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle $  2  50 


Allen's  (L.  b\)  Jiuntl  Architecture 

Allen's  (li.  Lj  American  Farm  Book 

Allen's  (fi.  L.  and  L.  F.J  New  American  Farm  Book.' ' 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, '67, 't>s,'6S,&'70,en.  pa.,50c".;  bio". 

Am.IiorticultiiL-al  Annual, 'tiT.'OS/GO.&'TO.ea  pa  30c-  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier '      '       ' 

American   Rose    Culiurjst.'. ".'."". \ 

ATuericau  Weeds  and   Useful  Plants ..'..'.'.'    175 


EO 
1  50 
250 
1  ou 


30 

25 

1  60 

1  75 

1  50 

1  00 

2  00 


75 

5  00 

1  50 

1  50 

1  25 

Volumes  6  00 
2  50 


Bement's  liabbit  Fancier... 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures... 

BoussihffaUlt's  Rural  Economy 

Breck'a  5Tew  Book  of  Flowers 

B mat's  Flower  Garden   Directory  

Bitfatrs  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 

Caldwell's  AgricLiltnm]  Chemical  Analysis.. 

Onorl  ton's  G> 'im e- Grower's  Guide 

Cobbctt's  American  Gardener. 

Colifs  CS.  \v.\  American  Fruit  Book 

Cole's  Veterin ai'lan 

Copelund's  Couatrv  Life  . .  

J):idfPs  (Geo.   H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor 

JMdd'B  American  Cattle  Doctor. 

Dina's  Muck  Manual 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants...* 

I)e  Voe's  Market  Assistant 

Downiny's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  po.   7  53 

Downhills  Landscape  Gardening r..  6  50 

E  istwood  ou  Cranberry 75 

KUiott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide. 1  50 

Field's  .'Thomas  W.)  PearCultui-e 1  25 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  Kami  Drain  aire 1  an 

Fuller's  Grime  Cnlrurist 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cultnrist 1  50 

Fnllfu-'s  Su-awberrv  Cultnrist 20 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture.. 1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes  paper..  30 

Gumion  on  Milch  Cows "...  .  70 

Harris*  Insects  Tnjuriousto Vegetation, clo.,$4.0Q:  extra  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig         1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture r.  1  50 

Jlemcrt's  Flints  to  norsekeepers I  75 

Hooves'  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Hooners*  Dog  and  Gun paper,  30c. ...cloth..  60 

Hon  Culture 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Jaqies*  Manual  of  the  House 1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed.  ..  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Usee 125 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  75 

Johnston's  Klein  en  ts  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  50 

Lench ai's  How  to  BifJ'd  Hot-houses 150 

Lym  tii's  Cotton  Culture — 1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

3Iohi*  on  the  Grape- Vine  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Norton's  Sci  en  title  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture  20 

Our  Farm  oX  Four  Acres paper,  30c... cloth. .  GO 

Pardee  ou  Sn-awiierrv  Culture 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons 1  50 

Pel  ler's  Land  Measurer HO 

Pei'churon  Horse 1  00 

Potato  Culture.    (Prize  Essay) paper..  25 

Qnint)\"3  MvsU'ries  of  Her-  keeping...  1  50 

Kit)  doll's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

liiudall's  Fine  Wool  Sh'eep  Husbandry 1  00 

liicuardson  on  the  Doer paper  30  cents cloth  60 

Ilivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colore,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders   Domestic  Poultry paper,  40c. bound  75 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

Skillful  Housewife 75 

Stewart's  (.  I  oil  n)  Stable  Book  ..          150 

Thomas'  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Thomnson's  Food  of  Animals.. 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobtcco  Culture 25 

Turner's  Cotton  "Planter's  Manual 150 

Warder  s  Am  eri  can  Pern ology 3  00 

"Warders  lledires  and  Everirreens ,.  i  50 

Waring's  Draining  for  Prolit  and  Health 1  50 

"VVaiin^'s  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

Waring's  Earth  -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage 50 

WtiHsler's  liurnr  Homes 2  00 

"Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture    1  25 

"White's  Gardening  for  the  South a  00 

Wool  ward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Countrv  Homes 1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper 2  00 

Yoiiatt  and  ijnoonei*  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Youact  and  Martin  on  Cattle'  1  50 

Youatt  o.i  the  Hog - 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 

SPECIAL 

Woodward's  National  Architect 13  00 

Harney's  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences 10  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  Iceep  in  Stock: tlic  following  Books: 

Architecture.    By  Cumminps  &  Miller 10  00 

14       Modern  American.    By  Cumminps  &  Miller...  10  00 

"       Principles  and  Practice  of.  ByLorins&  Jenney  12  00 
"       Reviaw  and  American  Builder's  Journal.    By 

S.  Sloan.    In  Nos.,  each 50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing   ...(Molly) ■      75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1  50 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bridireman's  Younir  Gardener's  Assistant '...../  2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand-Book.  .(Holly) 75 

Carpmter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell) 7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber). , 2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downline's  Cottage  Residences...-  .      S  00 

Pownimr's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 3  00 

Downin*'s  Itural   Essavs 5  00 

Du  Hruuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) 2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) 100 

Farraimr  for  Bovs 1  50 

Fishmjr  Ml  American  Waters,  (Scott) 3  50 

Flash's  European  Vineyards 1  50 

Fliiii  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses 2  50 

Flint's  Mih-.h  Cows  and    Dairy  Fannin" 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports,  Svo..  2  vols 7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fisbinp,  Svo..  lOOeng's 5  50" 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  SportBmen,  Svo. .  3  QQ 

Fuller's   Parent  Tree  CnHurist : :.  150 

Gevelin's  Poultry  Breeding '•"■  1  25 

Ciray's  How  Plants  Grow..... 1  25 


Gray's  Manual  ofBotanv  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol 4  01 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle 2  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter / 3  50 

Horse  Training-  Made  Easy  (Jennings) 1  25 

Husmanu's  Grapes  &  Wine l  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle i  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and    Poultry 1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse   and  his  Diseases 1  "5 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee 2  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor     3  0i* 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 300 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers........  00 

Blanks  for          do,                  do.              1  20 

McMahon's  American  Gardener 2  25 

Mechanic's  Companion,  ( Nicholson) 3  00 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Conk  Book 2  00 

M v  Farm  of  Edpewood 1  75 

K orris'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects, 8  parts,  each  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses    ...        3  00 

Quincv,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 1  25 

Rand's  Bulbs        3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  tor  Parlor  and  Garden 3  00 

Register  of  Rnral  Affairs.    Bound,  5  vols.,  each 1  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1  50 

Rn ral  Stu dies 1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book 30 

Sllloway's  Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3  00 

Strong's  Cultivation  of  the  Grape —  3  00 

Tegctmeier's  Poultry  Bopk 9  0J) 

Ten  Acres  Enouirh... 150 

The  Dog;  Bv  Dinks.  Mavhe.w.  and  Hutchinson ."...  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  nages.  S  50 

TheMnle,  (Kilev) 1  50 

Thomas'  Fruit  Cultunst 3  00 

Trapper's  Guide 2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages , 3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden.    2  00 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc 1  50 

Toumau's  Household  Science    ..       2  25 


A  New  Book  on  the  Potato, 

The  $10©.©@  Prize  Essay 

ON    THE 

Cultivation  of  the  Potato, 

Prize  offered  by  W.  T.  Wylie,  and  awarded  to 
D.  A.  Codiptok,  Ilawlcy,  Penn. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  to  present,  with 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  mode  of  culture  which  experi. 
ence  and  observation  have  proved  to  be  best  adupled  to 
the  production  of  the  Potato  crop.  It  is  written  by  or.o 
■who  himself  holds  the  plow,  and  who  has,  since  his 
early  youth,  been  engaged  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  The  book 
also  contains  an  article  on 

HOW-TO  000E  THE  POTATO.' 

FCT.SISHED  BY  PltOF.   PlERRE   BLOT. 

Price,  paper  covers,  post-paid,  25  cents. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDALL'S 

BLOCKS    FOR    ft 


CAN    BE    MADE    INTO 
Churches,  Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Arches,  Chairs,  Wind-mills, 

bridges,  Fences,  Tools, 

Castles,  Houses,  Sleds, 


Towers, 
Boxes, 
Chairs, 
Sheds 


I 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried 
abont  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  were  eo  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 
The  Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  $3.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  he  supplied  on  liberal  terms.    Address 


ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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YOUATT    AID    MARTIN    ON 
CATTLE, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases  of  Cattle, 


Comprising    a   full    history  of   the   various   Races  ; 
their    origin,    breeding,    and    merits ;     their    capacity 
Ml      for   beef   and   milk;     the    nature    and    treatment    of 
PSS'l!      their  diseases. 

The  whole  forming  a  complete  guide  for  the 

FARMER,  THE  AMATEUR  AND  VETER- 
INARY SURGEON, 

By  W.  YOUATT,   and  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN. 
WITH   100  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


~-  St.? 


Edited  by  A.  STEVENS. 

Price,  post-paid,  ?l.SO. 


YOUATT    AND    SP00NEE   ON    THE 

HORSE. 

The    Structure    and   the    Diseases  of    the   Horse,  V7ith 
their  remedies. 
Also,  practical  rules  to  buyers,  breeders,  breakers,  smiths,  etc., 
being  the  most  important  parts  of  the  English  edition  of    "Youatt 
on  the  Horse,"  somewhat  simplified. 

BROUGHT   DOWN   BY 

W.  C.  SPOONER,    M.  R.  C.  V.  S. 

Author  of  several   Veterinarian  works. 

To  which  is  prefixed 

An   account  of  the   breeds   in  the  United  States,   compiled   by 

Henry  S.  Randall. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 


YOUATT    AND    MARTIN    ON    THE    HOG. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

BREEDS,    MANAGEMENT,     FEEDING,     AND     MEDICAL     TREATMENT     OF     SWINE; 

With  directions  for  Salting  Pork  and  Curing  Baeo:i  and  Hams. 

By  WILLIAM  YOUATT,  V.  S., 

Author    of    "  The    Horse,"     "  Cattle,"     "  Sheep?     "  The    Dog,"     &c., 

and    W.  C.  L.  MARTIN, 

Member    of    the    Royal    Zoological  Society. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Edited    by    A.    STEVENS. 

Post-paid,  91.00. 

ORANGE      JUDD      &      COMPANY,      345      Broadway,      New     York. 
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MARK      THE      FACTS 


Concerning 


So  many  arc  in  use  all  warranted  and  none  returned. 

THE  FIRST  PMEMI?.iM 

Has  been  given  to 

COOK'S     EVAPORATOR 

at 

G5  STATE  FAIKS. 

To  the  Victor  Cane  Mill,  (since  1S63.)  at 

£2  STATE  FAIRS. 

TO  BOTH 

At  the  Louisiana  State  Fair  of  1868,  for  working:  Southern 
Cane.    All  rivals  fail  to  equal  these  machines  on  trial. 

Farmers  can't  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 
break  ov  choke,  or  Evaporators  that  do  second-class  work 
and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

"  While  scores  ot  new-fangled  inventions  have  come  up, 
had  their  day,  ami  subsided,  the  "Cook"  goes  right  along, 
constantly  increasing  in  reputation." — Prairie  Farmer. 

Sorgho  Hand- Book  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free. 

Neighborhood  Use. 


For  Farm  asid 


33TTC32S:eS-Sr:E! 

Thrasher    and     Cleaner. 

This  Machine  is  every  way  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  introduced.  It  is  made  of  the  best  material,  is  compact 
and  handsomely  finished,  and  does  its  work  as  well  or  better 
than  the  best  of  the  large  Thrashers.  "With  our  new  PLANET 
LEVER  POWER  (4  or  6  horse)  and  four  horses,  it  will  thrash 
from  100  to  200  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  200  to  400  bushels 
of  oats  per  day  ;  separating  thoroughly,  and  delivering  the 
grain  lit  for  market  and  the  straw  in  good  condition. 

The  Buckeye  is  easily  bundled  bv  the  ordinary  force  of  a 
farm,  and  is  afforded  at  a  price  within  reach  of  any  thriving 
farmer.    Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

3BLYMYER,  NORTON  «&  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.; 

Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  O.;  Blyjiyee,  Feakixg 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


^jBEsyI^RTcA. 


"Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due, 


Two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  6m   hl^CMlHt. 


Harder' s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,  1866, 

for  "Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  \yz  miles  per  hour.  Ileclianical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  icork- 
•nanship  and  material  in  ever?/  place,  nothing  slighted, 
txcellent  work,  (fie,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  "Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  aud  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar- 
ket. Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Keport  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.    Address 

M1NARD  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.T. 


The 


rain 


a  GREAT  ssiecess  ; 
has  positive  fokce  feed, 
light  draft,  no  weight  on 
horses'  necks,  can't 
choke.  Best  aud 
■  handsomest.  Sows  all 
jE^fgg^7  kinds  of  grain ;  and  lime 
or  plaster. 

BLYMYEE,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O.;  Blymyee,  Nokton 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Blymyek,  Feaking  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


PATENT    SCREW  POST 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Chartered  by  a  Special  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

PATENTS   ISSUED    FEBBUABY  mh,   and    AUGUST 
2tth,  1869. 


EUGENE  SNYDER,  Treas. 


This  new  invention,  the  pateut  metallic  Screw  Post  But, 
saves  all  digging  in  putting  down  posts  for  every  purpose, 
sand  at  same  time  it  makes  the  only  cheap  and  durable  post 
but  in  use.  it  may  be  made  of  cast  or  malleable  iron,  being 
a  hollow,  gimlet-pointed  screw  with  socket  for  the  body  of 
the  post;  is  screwed  directly  into  the  ground  bv  using  a 
wrench;  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  offences,  grape  arbors, 
vineyards,  awning  and  hitching  posts,  trellises,  seats  for 
yards  and  gardens,  &c,  and  wherever  introduced  takes  the 
place  of  the  old-style,  wooden  post.  The  body  of  the  post, 
fitted  iuto  the  socket  maybe  either  wood  or  wrought-iron 
or  the  entire  post  mav  be  cast-iron.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  is  now  in  'use  in  this  city  for  various  purposes, 
giving  entire  satisfaction  for  strength,  durability  and  con- 
venience. 

Eeliable  parties  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
manufacture  on  royalty.  Send  for  circular  to  No.  411  Mar- 
ket-street, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

JAMES  E.  PIPEE,  Sec'y. 

COOPER'S   STEAM    ENGINE   WORKS, 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  our  Machinery, 
we  are  adding  S4r0,000  worth  of  new  and  improved  Tools 
and  Buildings  to  our  present  large  Factories,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  following  articles,  after  the  best  designs, 
on  terms  which  will  be  found  to  be  specially  advantageous: 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  MILLS,  FACTORIES,  SHOPS,  FURNACES,  MINING, 
&c,  of  every  required  size,  divided  into  three  classes, 

1.  "With  SINGLE  SLIDE  VALVE,  Cutting  off  at  two- 
thirds  of  Stroke  by  lap. 

2."  'With  CUT-OFF  VALVE,  arranged  "so  as  to  close  at 
any  part  of  Stroke  and  adjustable  by  hand-lever  while 
engine  is  in.motlon. 

S.  With  BABCOCK  &  "WILCOX  PATENT  Variable 
Cut-off,  automatically  adjusted  by  Governor.' 

PORTABLE   STEAM  ENGINES, 

Of  8,  10,  15,  20  and  25  Horse  Power,  combining  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  Slide  Valve  Engine.  This  is  the  only 
portable  Engine  and  Boiler  that  has  a  Combined  Heater  and 
Lime  Catcher. 

Babcock  &  "Wilcox  Patent  / 
Non-Explosive  Tubulous  Steam  Boilers. 

Grist  Mill  Machinery  and  Mills 
Of  any  required  size,  with  correct  working  drawings, 

51,500  WLLL  PURCHASE 
A  FIEST-CLASS  COMPLETED  TWO  EUN   GRIST-MILL, 
with  erecting  plans,  &c,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
and  to  be  unsurpassed. 

CIRCULAR  SAW-MTLLS 
improved  in  construction  and  combining  all  modern  im- 
provements. 

B^~  MACHINERY  DELIVERED  at  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  or  New  Orleans. 
EF~  Full  particulars  and  circulars  on  application.  Address 
in  full,  JOH\    COOPER    &    CO., 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio* 


INVALIDS'  TRAVEL- 
ING CHAIRS,  from  §15  to  $40,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about"  Invalids'  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu- 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 
No.  90  William  Street, 
New  York. 


Over  2,000  PAIRS  of  CHAMPIONS 

Sent  to  Farmers  last  month,  and  we  have  received  numer- 
ous testimonials  of  their  adaptability  to  the  Farmers' 
Wants. 

no  hard  seams  to  hurt  the  feet.  no  bother  with 
rotten  and  broken  shoe-strings.  no  hot  ant*  cum- 
bersome bootleg. 

_  Thousands  of  Fakmeks  wear  hot  and  heavy  boots 
all  through  the  summer  and  fall,  because  they  can  not  get  a 
shoe  to  keep  out  the  dirt.  They  have  it  in  the    Champions." 


(Patented  May  29th,  1866.) 

New  York,  May  10,  1870. 

We  have  examined  carefully  "  Ballard's  Champion 
Shoe,"  and,  without  practical  use,  should  judge  it  to  be  a 
capital  article.  The  peculiar  cut  gives  it  the  set  aud  bear- 
ings of  a  boot,  with  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  shoe:  and  the 
strap  brings  it  as  closely  as  desired  around  the  ankle  with- 
out the  trouble  of  strings.  Those  which  we  have  seen  are  of 
good  stock  and  well  made.  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

DON'T  FORGET  THIS! 

We  warrant  and  guarantee  the  "Champion  Shoe"  to 
wear  longer  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  any  othershoe 
you  can  tray.  We  make  no  cheap,  shoddy,  or  inferior 
"  Champions,"  but  every  pah*  is  warranted  to  be  good, 
honest,  and  serviceable  in  every  particular. 

For  a  Plow-Shoe  they  are  excellent.  For  Boys' 
Wear  they  are  Superior.  For  the  Harvest  Field  they 
are  invaluable,  as  they  keep  out  all  dirt,  stubble, 
and  thistle,  and  your  feet  are  easy  and  well  at 
NIGnT,  not  tired  and  sore. 

It  would  be  better  for  10  or  12  to  club  together  and  send  us 
Registered  Letter  or  Money  Order.  It  will  be  a  saving  in 
Express  charges;  and  it  is  easier  for  us  to  send  12  pairs  to 
one  address  than  in  single  pairs. 

Induce  your  Shoe  Dealers  to  keep  a  supply  for  your 
neighborhood. 

For  full  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  SEE  page  337,  JUjVE 
Number  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Address  A.  BALLARD  &  SON, 

33  and  34  Vescy  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,000,  New  York. 

rpHE    JOHNSTON 

Self-raking  Reaper 

is  the  MOST  POPULAR  MACHINE  of  the  kind  now  before 
the  public;  it  has  n  ore  practical  points  that  universally 
adapt  it  to  the  work  of  reaping  grain  than  all  others  put 
together.    It  cuts 

ANY  CJRAIIV  THAT  GROWS, 

whether  high  or  low,  thin  or  thick,  lodged  or  standing,  in 
the  MOST  SATISFACTORY  MANNER ;  it  is  easily  han- 
dled by  an  ordinary  pair  of  horses,  to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  It  swaths,  or  lays  the  grain  in 
gavels  out  of  the  way  of  returning  team;  is  worked  by  al- 
most any  boy  or  ordinary  field  hand,  or  automatically,  as 
you  prefer.  For  further  particulars  send  for  Descriptive 
Pamphlets  to  the  manufacturers, 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 

H.  KILLAM  &  CO., 

CHestnnt  St.,    iNTew   Haven,    Conn. 


We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons. 
Which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura- 
bility to  any  built  In  this  country. 

Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF,  628  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 

MONEY 

E ASI LY 

MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Check  Outfit. 
Circulars  Free. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

K.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
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pAKMEKS,  BUY  THE  BEST  ! 

Excelsior  Cultivator  and  Hilling  Plow. 

Price,  combined,  $16  ;  or  $10  as  a  Cultivator. 
Palmer's  Horse  Hay  Fork. 

Price,  with  three  pulleys,  $10. 

Steel  Toot  h  Horse  Rakes. 

$35  and  $43. 

Tiffin  Revolving  Horse  Rake. 

Price  $9. 

Tlic  American  Hay  Tedder 

Price  $90. 

Send  for  Circulars  to  J.  R.  DECATUP.  &  CO., 

197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Look  at  This! 

A  patent  PROPELLING  SWING  for  only  33.00.  Can 
Bwing  yourself  without  assistance.  The  best  and  cheapest. 
Will  dispose  of  the  right  to  manufacture  in  a  few  of  the 
principal  cities.    Send  Btamp  for  particulars. 

A.  H.  SEAVEIi,  P.  O.  Box  6183  New  York  City. 

NEW  HAVEN  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

Lateat,  cheapest,  and  best  in  the -world  for  family  use.— 
Patented  in  nine  countries.  Company  invite  any  test  or 
comparison.  Machine  knits  everything.  Price  only  §25  for 
plain,  $30  for  silver-plated,  $35  for  gold-plated.  Price  in- 
cludes Keel,  Winder,  Bobbins,  Oiler,  etc.  Eights  sold. 
Agents  wanted.    Address  NEW  HAVEN  KNITTING  CO. 

SELF-ACTING  GATES. 

Nicholson's  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Self- 
Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and  best  in.  the 
world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-List  send  to  the 

AMERICAN  GATE  COMPANY, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Rifles,  Shot-Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  Ex- 
press (co.d.)  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms 
to  the  trade,  agents,  or  clubs.  Write  for  a  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress, GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 
nought  or  traded  tor. 

Titus   Oaks5  ILactometers. 

See  page  252,  this  number. 
Sold  (boxed  to  go  Dy  Express)  3  for  $1,  by 


L3- 

DAVIS  COLOMOKE, 
No.  747  Broadway,  New  York. 


SELPHO'S  PATENT  LEGS  and  AEMS. 

These  celebrated  Artificial  Limbs,  combining  simplicity 
with  great  durability  and  comfort,  and  which  contain  all  the 
latest  improvements,  can  be  had  only  of  WM.  SELPHO  & 
SON,  516  Broadway,  N.  T.    Government  orders  attended  to. 

I^HRASHERMEK.— If  you  want  to  get  paid  for 
every  bushel  of  grain  vou  thrash,  send  for  The  Thrash- 
er's Circular,  which  gives  information  free.    Address 

BCESON,  HARTZELL  &  CO.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

MAOY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing,  _ 
If  you  order  anything, 
Any  advantage  In  price, 
We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— , 
Every  new  book, 
Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 
All  at  popular  prices—  ' 
Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
R.  H.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  lias  it. 

6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— 9,000  acres,  good 
soil,  mild  climate,  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.    Thousands  are  settling.    Address 

C.  it.  LAND1S,  Yiuelaud,  N.  J. 

IfltfWb  FARMS   iu    Maryland  and  Virginia. 
•"""     Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

J.  M.  AIAYNADlliK,  EdgCWOOd,  Aid. 


G 


RANVILLE,  OHIO,    FEMALE    COLLEGE— 
car— opens  Sent.  8tli.    $200  n  vear.    Address 

W.  P.  KEEK,  Granville,  Licking  Co.,  O. 


INSTITUTE    OF    PRACTICAL   CIVIL   ENGI- 
NEERING, Surveying  and  Drawing—  Courses  of  three, 
six  and  twelve  months.    For  circular,  address 
A.  VANDEU-NAILLEN,  Room  C,  Reynolds  Block,  Chicago. 

GRAY'S  UNION  CHARTS. 

CIMPLE  AND  DURABLE  GUIDE  FOR  CUT- 
*^  ting  Men's  and  Hoys'  Clothing  and  Ladles'  Dresses. 
Will  last  a  lifetime,  subject  to  all  the  changes  of  Fashion. 
Warranted  to  cut  all  sizes  perfectly  accurate.  Any  person 
can  use  them.  They  are  printed  upon  a  paper  that  will 
neither  break  nor  tear.  Full  directions  arc  printed  on  each 
Chart.  Single  Chart  or  lull  sets  sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  the  following  retail  prices:  Ladles'  Dress,  Boys' 
Sack  Coat  and  Vest  Charts,  $1  each.  Pauls  and  Men's  Sack 
Coat  Charts,  S1.S0  each,  or  full  set  if,  Charts).  $"..  Agenls 
wanted  Address  UNION  CHART  CO.,  OraugevUle,  Ohio, 
pr  R.  H.  ROGERS  *  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 
of  the  Age— Curious  and  amusing.  25  cts.  a  package. 
The  Library  of  Lave,  Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  I 
Hooks  for  50  cts.  Send  to  w.  C.  Wksiyss,  8  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


'  "'&*  IS  ;TH  ERR  EAf»?^  G  POFt!  LAR<*?^N^ 


sDM&IML 


KlOtaTlnlwIlir 


_     t8p~Terms  TWO  l>OIit.ARS per  Year  In  Advance.     TSiree  months  on  Trial 

tor  FIFJl'li  CENTS.    Magnificent  Inducements  to  Ctab  Agents.  Sample  Copies, 
Posters,  Premium  Lists  and  Canvassing  Documents  SENT  FSEE  on  applica- 
tion. Address         THE   PRAIK1K   MBMES  COMPANY,  Chicago. 
g"  Remit  at  our  Bisk  by  Registered  Letter  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


"PRIZE    POULTRY." 

Twelve  First  Prizes  awd  Two  Sec- 
ond, Royal  £>atblisB.  Society's  Show, 
i>ubiiu,  April,  1ST©. 


1st  Dark  Brahmas, 

1st  "White  Cochins, 

1st  La  Fleches, 

1st  Crevecceurs, 

1st  Aylesbury  Ducks, 

1st  Turkeys, 

2d  La  Fleches,  and 


1st  Buft'  Cochins, 

1st  Spanish, 

1st  Houdans, 

1st  Sultans, 

1st  Toulouse  Geese, 

1st  Single  Turkey  Cock, 

2d  Dorking  Cock. 


JAMES  C.  COOPER,,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick, 
Ireland,  Winner  of  the  above,  with  Gold  Medals,  Paris 
and  New  York  Shows  ;  besides  several  hundred  prizes  dur- 
ing the  last  Five  years.  Can  supply  "  Birds  "  of  the  several 
species,  as  well  as  any  other  variety  desired. 

Prices  from  C  to  10  pounds  sterling  for  Trio,  with  2  pounds 
expenses  on  a  single  Trio,  3  pounds  on  two  Trios  to  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Montreal. 

Prices  quoted  are  those  only  for  really  good  Birds  up  to 
the  very  best  specimens  for  Exhibition. 

No  inferior  Birds  supplied. 

Large  Shipment  of  Improved  Stock. 

L.  B.  SILVER,  of  Salem,  Oliio,  shipped  into  the 
various  States,  Territories,  and  Canada,  in  the  week  ending 
June  4th,  1870,  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seven  (191)  head  of 
his  famous  Ohio  Improved  Chester  Swine. 

See  his  advertisement  below. 

qpME    ohio    a^a^aiOTKS) 

-«■  CHESTER  HOGS  produce  the  great- 
est amount  of  Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any 
known  breed.  Send  stamp  for  description,  ancl 
a  great  variety  of  other  Thorough-bred  and  Im- 
ported Animals  and  Fowls. 
Address  h.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED  CHESHIRE  HO«S. 
— We  have  the  entire  stock  of  breeding  swine  of  this  cele- 
brated breed,  formerly  owned  by  A.  C.  Clark  of  Henderson, 
N.Y.,  and  subsequently  by  Clark  &  McLean.  Our  references 
are  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  last  teu  years. 
Semi  for  Circulars.    Address 

CLARK  &  GREEN,  at  Belleville,  Jefferson-  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  iu  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr..  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

PtJRE-BRE9>  CHESTER  WHITE 
Pigs, Sheep,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits, <&e., 

bred  and  shipped  bv  J.  W.  &M.  IRWIN,  Penningtonville, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

JERSEY    CATTLE.— Choice    in  color,   rich    in 
quality,  and  of  deep  milking  strains.    For  sale  by 
G.  \v.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  1  hour  from  New  York. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

THE     FARM     PAY!!! 

SEND  f%  GENT  STAMP 

FOR  BOOK  .<  CONTAINING  08 

pages  of  valuable  Beading  :t*best  Seed  Wheat;  Early 
Mammoth  Orange  Dent  Corn;  Excelsior  Oats;  Cattle.  Hogs. 
Sheep,  Fowls,  and  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Fay,  lor  one  3 
cent  stamp,    Send  to 

GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Cliambersburg,  Pn. 

SCRIBNER'S 

LUMBER   AND    LOG    BOOK, 

This  book  has  had  a  salo  of  over  400,000  copies,  with  a 
greater  demand  than  ever  before. 

It  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lum- 
ber, Plank,  Boards,  Wood,  etc.,  and  has  now  become  the 
Standard  Book  throughout  the  United  States. 

Every  farmer,  lumberman,  and  mechanic,  Should  have  a 
copy.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  SO  cents  to  me  and 
I  will  forward  one  post-paid.  GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

Publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Aleuts  Wanted  for  Geo.  E.  Wariug's  New  Illus- 
trated "Handy  Book  of  Husbandry.11  A  guide  for  farm- 
ers, young  and  old."  K.B.Trkat  &  Co.,Pub.,G5!  Broadway, N.Y. 


INCORPORATE©  1851. 


%& 


TH0S.  F,  PLUMETT, 

President. 

JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BEJIJ,  CHICKERISG, 

Sec'y  a  tul  Treas'r. 

JACOB  L.  GREENE, 

Ass't  Secretary. 

Failure  to  Pay  Premium'  does  not  Forfeit 
the  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  arc  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  tlic  Full 
Amount  of  tlic  Policy  will  l>e  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Examples— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature : 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
81,000,  died  Four  months  after  Ills  Premium 
was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Auuual  Premium. 

MAXIMIL.E.IAN  MECKEL,,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  81,000,  died  Nine  Months  after  his 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL,  W.  MASOST,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre- 
mium was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
§1,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This    feature    is    absolutely    Secured    to    the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN- 
TEEING   EVERY7  DAI'S    IN- 
SURANCE   PAID    FOR. 


PURELY   MUTUAL. 

All  tUc  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  among  Policies  In  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
tluc  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments;  careful  se- 
lection of  lives  ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements ;  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD   AGENTS   WANTED. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fc 
lowing  General  Agents : 
F.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  G  AMWELL, 

95  1-3  'Washington  St..  Bosto 
.1.  H.  FRANCIS,  271  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.  II.  BRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
.1 BNKINS  &  MASON',  349  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
MoAVOT  &  SMITH,  Otto,  X.  Y. 
HDTE  *  HILL-MAW,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GREENE  &  TILFOED,  Indianapolis,  Did. 
R.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 
,1.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
A.  s.  COFFIN.  Providence,  It.  t. 


£150,000,000 

Sterling  in  monevand  estates  remain  unclaimed  In  England; 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  ninny  CBSes  as  far  back  ns  1000. 

Gun's  Index  to  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law.  Next  or 
Kin.  Legatees,  and  cases  of  nnclalmedjnoney  (Part  •;.  con- 
taining upwards  of  5.000  names),  nrtce  W  cents,  johis 
HOOPER  &  CO.,  No.  H  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
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PURITY  AND  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC    SOAPS 


Saponaceous   Compounds 


Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids* 

Disinfectant,    Insect    Destroyer?    Pre- 
ventive of  Fungus,  etc* 


Carbolic  Acid  has  been  known  by  cbemist9  for  many  years, 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated by  them  and  its  peculiar  qualities  in  the  departments 
of  hygiene  .iud  medicine  recognized.  Enlightened  physi- 
cians everywhere  to-day  employ  it  as  the  best  disinfectant 
known  ;  as  an  nzyniotic,  that  is,  fatal  to  all  low  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life;  and  au  antiseptic,  that  is,  opposed  to 
decay  or  putrefaction.  While  the  purer  forms  of  Carbolic 
Acid  arc  preferably  employed  for  the  toilet,  the  Laundry, 
and  the  medicinal  wants  of  man,  the  Impure  Carbolic  Acid, 
containing  a  mixture  of  Cresylic  Acid,  has  been  found  more 
effectual  in  destroying  insect  life,  and  better  for  use  ou  ani- 
mals, since  it  is  of  a  more  astringent  nature. 

Frequent  mention  lias  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Carbolic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations  with  the  fol- 
lowing results. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  In  its  ordi- 
nary form  it  could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not 
available  for  common  use.  About  three  years  since,  Messrs. 
•TAMES  B0CHANT  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  ex- 
tensive manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of 
combining  'his  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  In  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

"We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc- 
cessful, they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
That  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  In  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox,  Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre- 
vented. They  arc  used  in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

3d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  witii 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  -on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  nnimals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wonnds  or  pores  from  any  cause. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Knngns  GroTvtli.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  "We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper- 
imenters will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4 til.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  Wc  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Prom     numerous     RECOMMEil'DATIOIVS     of 

Cresylic  Compounds,  the  following  are 

selected  as  l>cing  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  155  "Worth  St. 
New  York,  Nov.  15,  1867. 
Messrs.  Bttctcan  &  Co. ^Gentle  men— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 


by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  aud  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  "We  used  freely,  in  cleansing,  the  CAHBOLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  Arm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  "We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop- 
ing then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house- 
keepers in  cities.  S.  B.  IIALLIDAY,  Supt. 

Corpus  Cueisti,  Texas,  March  15,  1SGS. 

Messrs.  Jaites  Buchax  &  Co.—  Gentlemen:  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  eiiects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head  with 
nine  months'  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three  weeks 
since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  superior  to 
tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble 
and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  "W.  SHAEFFEII. 

"Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  Nov.  23,  16G9. 
Messrs.  Jastes  Buchax  &  Co.—  Gents—  I  have  used  your 
SHEEP  DIP  Tor  two  years,  and  think  it  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion that  I  know  of  for  destroying  Ticks  and  Lice  on  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  is  far  preferable  to  Tobacco,  and  should  think 
it  would  be  a  sure  cure  for  scab.        BTJRDETT  LOOM1S. 

Office  Brooklyn  Citt  Railroad  Cosipaxy, 
November  12, 1S6S. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Carbolic 
Disinfecting  Soaps,  manufactured  by  Jas.  Buchan  &  Co., 
for  the  cure  of  all  external  diseases  to  which  horses  are  sub- 
ject. I  tried  the  Ointment  on  a  horse  with  a  severe  fistula  on 
his  shoulder  as  a  first  test,  and  with  entire  success.  And  I 
cannot  speak  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  of  its  healing  qual- 
ities, in  all  cases  of  galls,  scratches,  bruises,  swellings,  etc. 
I  am  using  the  soap  in  all  of  our  stables. 

No  person  owning  a  horse  should  be  without  these  soaps ; 
for,  in  my  long  experience  with  horses,  I  have  never  found 
any  thing  to  compare  with  thera.     HENRY  PALMER, 

"  Supt.  Horses  Brooklyn  City  P..  R.  Co." 

New  York,  Dec  1, 1SG9. 
Messrs.  Bowman  &  Blewett. — Gentlemen— Having  used 
your  Carbolic  Laundry  Soap  in  our  Laundry  for  the  past 
two  months,  and  finding  its  cleansing  properties  so  far  su- 
perior to  any  soap  wc  have  ever  used,  we  take  the  very 
greatest  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  every  laundry  aud 
family  in  the  country.  Our  goods  are  whiter  by  far,  more 
easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed  from  every  stain,  grease 
spots,  etc.,  and  thix  too  with  50  per  cent  lees  soap,  and  our 
premises  are  kept  sweet  and  clean  by  its  use. 

Yours  respectfully,  ANDRUS  BROTHERS. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  Is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisha.  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  "fork  City : 

"The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi- 
nary Purposes." 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex- 
tended introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep, 

5  lb  Canisters $1.25 

10  "  "        2.25 

50  "  Kegs 10.i>0 

200   "  Bbls 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinaiy 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re- 
pelling insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  lb.  Canisters,  @50  cts.;  in  3  lb. Canisters,  ©  $1.00;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.    See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  1  a  Canisters,  © 
50  cts.;  in  3  lb  Canisters,  $1 ;  in  5  lb  Canisters,  §1.25. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con- 
venient use  in  washing  Hoi-ses,  Doits.  Pigs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxes  of  1  a  bars,  10  each,  S4.00. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  for  the  Laundry,  etc.;  GO  lb 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  lb.  24  lb  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con- 
taining C  lbs.  eacl),  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  lb. 

Carbolic  Toilet    Soap,   perfumed,  two  sizes,  S2 

and  $1  per  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  each. 

Carbolic  ISatU  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  In  boxes  oi  3 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

ORANCE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WARING'S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 
Enginenr  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Part,  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 
Laxd  to  ee  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
JIake  Drains;  TIow  to  Take  Care  of  Drains; 
"What  Draining  Costs;  "Wili,  It  Pat?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainaoe. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  ST  TEE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  descrihes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  constrnctiou  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thoroagh  drainage,  the 
mating  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  honse  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
[Portland  (J/e.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com- 
plete system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Cliicago  (III.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

Br  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 
INCLUDING: 
The  Earth  System  (Details). 
The  Manure  Question. 
Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 
The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  Details  of   Earth  Sewage. 
The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 
With  Seventeen  Illustration*. 
Paper  Covers,   Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  TOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  "WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 

New  York. 

CAIlEri'LLY      REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  :  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  fanner ,  and 
is  foil  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  t»  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, aud  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  234  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  tne  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  txny  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  wfil  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  fanner's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.'1 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -       -        -        PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE   JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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YOUATT    ON    SHEEP. 


THE    BREEDS,  MANAGEMENT,  AND    DISEASES    OF    SHEEP. 

By  WILLIAM  YOUATT. 
Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIVE  ENGRAVINGS. 
To  which  are  added  remarks  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  culture  of  fine  wool  in 


Silesia, 


Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 


RANDALL'S  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT    OF    THE    DIFFERENT    BREEDS, 

And    general    directions    in    regard     to    summer    and    winter    management,    herding,     and    the    treatment    of    diseases, 

"With  Portraits  and  other  Engravings. 

By  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  LL.  D., 

With   his    letter  to   the   Texas   Almanac  on  Sheep  Husbandry  in   Texas,  and  Geo.  W.  Kendall's  on  Sheep  Raising  in  Texas, 

Octavo,    338  pp.      Price,  post-paid,  SI. 50. 

"RANDALL'S  FINE-WOOL  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY." 


GIVING     PROMINENT     CHARACTERISTICS     CF     DIFFERENT    BREEDS; 

Principles  of  Breeding  correctly;    practical  aud  concise  rules  for  selecting  the  best  and  making   the  best  crosses   for  Wool 

and  Mutton. 

By  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  LL.  D. 

Price,  post-paid,  $  1 .00. 


GUENON'S  TREATISE  ON  MILCH  COWS. 

V\  hereby  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  which  any  cow  will  give  may  be  accurately  determined  by  observing  natural  marks 

or  external  indications  alone  ;    the   length  of  time  she  will  continue   to  give  milk,  etc. 

By  M.  FRANCIS  GUENON,  of  Lihouexe,  France. 

Translated  for  the  Farmers'  Library,  from  the  French,  by'  N.  P.  Tiust,  Esq.,    late  United   States  Consul  at  Havana. 

With  introductory  remarks  and  observations  on  the  Cow  and  the  Dairy. 

By  JOHN  S.  SKINNER. 

Price,  post-paid,  *J  cents. 

ORANGE    J  TJ  I>  13     &     COMPANY,    245    Broadway,  New    Yorfc. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE   OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


TO   CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased    Facilities    to    Clufo   Oaganizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-last. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  81  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN   PRICE   OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO   CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 


Increased    Facilities  to    Club    Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-JList. 

The  Great  American  Tea 


(P.  O.  Box  5613.) 


31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE   OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

■      TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased    Facilities    to    Club    Organizers. 

Send  for  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  81  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


TRADE 


MARK    r: 


OX  ANff 


Soups  and  Beef   Tea  for  the  Million. 


,  ,si'.'f,n,S'hen>nK  Nourishment !  Economy  in  housekeeping  ! 
LIEUItt'S  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  OP1  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster- 
dam, and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  "Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liehig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pettenkofer.  delegate,  on   every  jar. 

.7.  MTLHATJS'  SONS,   Company's  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.    For  sale   every wli  ere. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants.  No.  IB  Penrl-st. New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  B^~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate,  ^j^fl 


'PnTJCATIO^  for  FASSSJEKS.— For 
*J  information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK.  President  Massa- 
chusetts Aericnltural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE    MARKET    ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  Tjrief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu- 
man Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook- 
lyn ;   including  the  various  Domestic  and 
Wild  Animals,  Poultry,   Game,  Fish, 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many 
Curious    Iucidents    and  Anec- 
dotes, by 

THOMAS  F.  -DE  VOE, 
Author  of  "  The  Market  Book,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa- 
tion which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 


SENT  POST-PAID, 


PRICE  $2.50. 


DOWMING'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 
The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WLNTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.534 

Historica!  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 
The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Bowning's  Death  —  Directions  for  mak- 
ing a  Country  EMacc  —  History  of  Wode- 
nethe— History  of  Welles!}'— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $0.50. 


COPELAND'S    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A     COMPENDIUM    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 
It  contains  92fi  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De- 
tails of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  arc  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

GRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  need?  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 
SENT  POST-PAID,    '-'-■'.    '  -       PRICE,  $5.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  Bent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    AND    COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yoke. 


Tor  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,    Railroad  Com 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  JowoFAIRBAJiKS'  SCALE, 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 

246  Baltimore  St.,    Baltimore,  Mil. 

53  Camp  St.,    New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  US  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

M   D    II    V  — Tens  of  thousands  of  wide-awake 

in.  It ■  IS,  1,  country.  Village,  Suburban  and  City 
Eesidents,  all  over  the  land,  take  and  admire 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker, 

the  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Ili/ustratep  Bubal  and 
Family  Weekly.  Adapted  to  ami  admired  in  both  Town 
and  Country.  Excels  in  Ability,  Value.,  Illustration,  Size, 
&c.  To  prove  this,  and  benefit  yourself  and  family,  try  Vol. 
XXII,  which  begins  July  2d.  Only  $1.50  per  vol.  o'f  26  num- 
bers, (July  to  Jan.,)  or  $3  per  year.  ■  Ten  copies,  $1.25  each 
per  vol,,  or  $2.50  a  year.    Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

IIORSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING    BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bueat>,  biscuit. 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  iUeU  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  ami  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  oTfclusclt* 
and  Bone.  In  "raising*'  the  dough  it  does  not.  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  'contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  lor  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis*  Ask  your  Grocer  for  "  Florsforri's 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

PORTABLE, 
STATIONARY, 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL 

STEA1  'ENGINES. 

UNEQUALLED  BY  ANY   IN  COMBINED    M KBITS    OP    CAPACITY, 
DURABILITY,    SIMPLICITY,  AND  ECONOMY. 

Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded,  by  water- 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room; 
needs  no  brickwork  ;  is  suitable  tor  use  in  any  place  ^Men- 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops,  Fouhderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam- 
ing food  for  stock. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Punt})  and  Heater,  witli  connections  fitted. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo- 
tive Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threshing, .Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  d-c 

Circulars;  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to 

WOOD,  TAEER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 

GRAPE    CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Growing  from  Seed. 
Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 
Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 
How  to  Stflake  Layers. 
Crafting  the  Crape. 
Hybridizing,  Crossing. 
Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 
Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  and  Discarded  Varieties. 

The  standard  work  on  cultivating  the  Hardy  Grape. 

SENT  POST-PAID,        -        -        -        -        PRICE,  $l.f>0. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE    MAPLE-SHADE    COTSWOLDS    IN 

Our  readers  will  call  to  mind  a  picture  we 
presented  of  this  flock  in  October  of  last  year, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  refer  to  that 
number  of  the  Agriculturist.  There,  they  were 
shown  as  they  appeared  soon  after  shearing 
— the  wool  being  perhaps  an  inch  long.  Shortly 
after  this  engraving  appeared,  the  entire  flock 
was  purchased  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  as  was  previously  no- 
ticed. It  has  had  t lie  best  of  care,  and  being  in 
fine  condition  this  spring^  several  of  the  animals 
stood  for  their  likeness  to  Mr.  Forbes,  who  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  us  beautiful  and  accurate 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

THEIR    FLEECES.— Drawn  from  Life  by  E 

pictures.  The  portraits  now  given  show  the 
animals  just,  before  shearing,  covered  with  their 
long,  silky  fleeces,  the  staple  of  which  varies 
from  10  to  14  inches  in  length.  The  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  sheep  is  very  striking; 
and  the  two  pictures  exhibit  the  excellencies 
of  long-wool  mutton  sheep  very  satisfactorily. 
We  see  in  the  one  the  real  "  Shorthorn  carcass  " 
— long,  deep,  broad,  compact,  with  nothing  su- 
perfluous,— nothing,  which  is  not  either  essential 
to  the  sheep's  well-being,  or  profitable  to  the 
butcher.  In  t He  other,  the  one  now  shown,  we 
see  the  immense  fleeces  of  valuable  wool  which 


FORBES. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

they  carry,  and  the  noble  lambs  which  they 
bear,  and  which  arc  a  source  of  such  great  profit 
in  the  spring.  The  above  pictures  wore  taken 
late  in  April,  just  before  the  shearing,  which 
took  place  early  in  May.  Such  wool,  unwash- 
ed, is  quoted  iu  the  open  market  at  40  to  45  cts.; 
and  grade  Cotswold  lambs  sell  in  April  and  M\y 
for  20  to  25  cts.  per  pound  on  their  feet,  netting 
their  breeders  often  over  $10  a  head.  Now- 
adays certainly  no  sheep  are  more  profitable, 
or  better  worthy,  cither  the  attention  of  the 
breeder  of  thorough-bred  stock,  or  of  the  farmer 
who  raises  mutton  and  lambs  for  the  market. 
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Bade  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  arc  very  valuable.  They  contain  in- 
formation upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
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NEW  TORK,  AUGUST,  1870. 

Relief  from  the  hardest  of  the  summer  labor  and 
care  comes  to  almost  every  farmer  in  August.  Af- 
ter spring  grains  are  harvested,  and  the  buckwheat 
and  turnips  are  sown,  and  the  latter  hoed  and  thin- 
ned out,and  the  early  apples  are  marketed,  and  prep- 
arations are  made  for  winter  wheat,  though  still 
there  is  work  enough  for  his  men  and  teams,  he 
has  time  to  draw  a  long  breath  and  look  about  a 
little.  Even  the  farmer  may  take  .his  family  for  a 
visit  to  a  neighboring  county,  to  the  springs,  or  to 
the  sea-side  ;  and  some  are  "wise  enough  to  do  it. 
The  good  it  does  cannot  be  measured.  If  it  took 
every  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  entire  year  it  would 
often  pay.  Who  knows  when  this  incessant  drive 
and  worry,  which  seems  to  be  the  very  life  of  many 
farmers,  and  into  which  they  inconsiderately  force 
their  poor,  work-worn  partners,  will  end  in  a  fit  of 
sickness  or  in  the  quiet  of  the  church-yard  ?  Bet- 
ter rest,  and  enjoy  life  a  little,  now  and  then. — You 
will  enjoy  the  final  rest  as  well,  and  add  essentially 
to  the  grand  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 

SSints    sil>ow*    Work. 

Buckwheat. — If  any  is  to  be  sown  so  late  as  this, 
it  should  be  put  in  at  once.  Excellent  crops  are 
often  raised,  but  there  is  considerable  risk  of  early 
frost.  However,  taking  one  year  with  another,  it 
is  generally  successful ;  and  the  finest,  plumpest 
grain  in  our  experience  fills  during  the  cool  nights 
which  threaten  frost  but  do  not  bring  it.  Farther 
south  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  this  sort,  Buck- 
wheat for  green  manure  will  make  a  good  growth, 
sown  as  late  as  the  15th. 

Turnips. — Quick  growing  varieties,  known  as 
Common,  English,  or  Sweet  turnips,  may  be  sown 
up  to  (he  10th,  and  will  give  good  returns,  espe- 
cially if  in  drills,  with  a  little  superphosphate 
or  bone-dust  sown  upon  them.  If  the  crop  is  put 
in  in  a  small  way,  mark  ontthe  land,  sow  the  seed, 
1  pound  to  the  acre,  cover  very  lightly  and  sow 
150  to  200  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime  upon 
the  drill  either  by  hand  or  with  the  seed  drill.  If 
the  seed  drill  be  used,  the  manure  must  be  sifted 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  too  late  for 
Ruia-bagas  to  do  anything. 

Tobacco. — This  season  is  a  critical  one  with  the 


tobacco  plant,  and  special  care  is  required  in  top- 
ping and  worming,  and  great  injury  often  comes 
from  hail  or  high  winds,  which  cannot  be  guarded 
against.    See  article  on  page  2S9,  on  Tobacco. 

Soot  Crops  may  be  hoed  aud  thinned  where  nec- 
essary. At  all  events,  keep  the  weeds  down  and 
the  ground  mellow.  A  one-horse  subsoil  plow 
run  between  the  rows  of  carrots,  mangels,  ruta- 
bagas, and  parsnips,  is  often  of  great  service  in 
loosening  the  ground,  admitting  air  and  moisture. 

Corn  Fodder. — It  is  important  when  corn,  sown 
for  fodder,  gets  its  full  growth,  and  is  sweet,  succu- 
lent, and  tender,  that  it  should  be  cut  and  cured  be- 
fore it  gets  the  toughness  which  comes  on  after  the 
ears  begin  to  fill ;  bind  in  small  bundles,  and  stook. 

Winter  Wlieat. — The  preparation  of  the  land  for 
winter  wheat  was  discussed  in  the  "  Hints  about 
Work,"  for  July,  and  this  covered  a  good  deal  to 
he  done  in  August.  If  wheat  follows  spring  oats 
or  barley,  either  plow  shallow  and  work  the  sur- 
face with  harrows  or  cultivators  to  keep  it  loose, 
and  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  plow  in  a  dressing  of  good, 
fine  compost,  just  before  sowing  in  September,  or 
plow  in  a  dressing  of  manure  of  a  little  coarser  char- 
acter, as  soon  as  the  oats  or  barley  are  off.  Work 
the  surface  over  to  kill  weeds  and  make  it  mellow, 
two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  weather,  and 
drill  in  the  seed  without  plowing  again.  Wheat 
may  be  sown  the  last  week  in  August,  in  many  lo- 
calities, with  the  best  results  ;  but  it  is  usually  best 
to  give  a  little  more  time  to  the  tillage,  and  not  to 
sow  before  September.  There  is  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  land,  and  the  same  treatment  will  not 
do  for  all ;  but  any  land  that  will  bear  a  crop  of 
weeds  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  surface  tillage. 
The  small  grains  require  manure  near  the  surface, 
and  deep  plowing  is  rarely  desirable ;  and  hence 
the  great  value  of  Shares'  harrow,  which  acts  like 
a  series' of  little  plows  each  turning  a  neat  furrow. 

Grain  and  May  Slacks  and  Protection. — It  is  better 
to  put  hay  and  grain  under  a  roof  than  to  make 
stacks,  but  those  who  have  not  room  in  the  barns 
must  stack  their  crops.  Stacks  will  settle,  however 
well  built,  and  rarely  settle  evenly.  We  like  the 
Dutch  four-post  barrack  with  its  thatched  or  board 
roof,  very  well,  though  heavy  and  cumbrous.  It 
protects  the  contents  sufficiently,  and  may  be  put 
up  in  a  hurry.  The  system  of  making  long,  nar- 
row heaps,  and  setting  crotched  posts  at  the  sides 
with  poles  between  them,  upon  which  13-foot 
boards  may  be  laid  to  make  a  roof,  is  not  so  good ; 
for  the  center  of  the  roof  needs  support  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give,  and  the  hay,  etc.,  is  more  exposed 
on  one  side.  If  a  permanent  roof  is  to  be  made  it 
is  best  to  give  it  a  double  pitch. 

Straw. — The  great  and  increasing  value  of  straw 
at  the  East,  and  wherever  paper  is  made,  is  leading 
fanners  at  the  West  more  and  more  to  save  it  in 
better  order.  Powerful  presses  will  put  a  ton  of 
straw  into  as  small  bulk  as  is  desirable  for  railroad 
transportation;  that  is,  it  is  found  to  be  undesira- 
ble to  put  more  than  10  to  12  tons  in  a  common 
freight  car,  and  one  will  hold  this  quantity  of  hard- 
pressed  hay  or  straw. 

Top-dressing  Grass. — Sow  grass  and  clover  seed 
where  the  sward  is  thin  through  winter-killing  or 
burning,  and  put  on  as  liberal  a  top-dressing  of 
good  compost  or  tolerably  well-rotted  yard  manure 
as  yon  can  afford.  We  hardly  dare  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  profitable  application  of  manure  to  the 
grass  crop.  With  manure  enough  we  do  not 
doubt  a  heavy  crop  might  be  cut  in  June,  Au- 
gust, and  October,  where  now  we  cut  but  once. 
After-math  hay,  or  rowen,  is  rarely  or  never  cut  on 
most  farms,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes. 

Irrigation. — Whoever  has  brooks  or  springs 
which  may  he  led  in  small  streams  over  grass  land, 
ought  not  to  neglect  doing  it.  One  properly  irri- 
gated acre  is  worth  two  or  three  dry  acres  ;  and  the 
art  of  thorough  irrigation  and  the  best  way  to  man- 
age the  water  is  easily  learned. 

Work  in  the  Swamps. — Ditching  so  that  muck 
may  be  got  at,  clearing  swamp  land,  and  similar 
work  can  often  be  done  during  the  bight  of  the  dry 
weather  of  summer,  when  men  and  teams  can  go 
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upon  the  ground.  Burning  of  the  surface  of 
swamps  is  frequently  very  useful ;  but  fires  set  in 
dry,  mossy  peat  bogs  by  intention  or  accident, 
often  get  beyond  control,  and  consume  much  more 
than  the  loose  surface,  running  among  timber  and 
fences,  and  holding  fire  a  long  time. 

Later  from  the  Swamp.  —Brakes,  with  swamp 
grasses  and  sedgeB  may  often  he  cut  to  the  extent 
of  several  tons  to  the  acre ;  and  if  stored  where  they 
will  not  get  soaked  by  the  rains,  will  make  very 
good  litter  for  the  barn-yard,  cow-shed,  or  for  tho 
stables,  and  hog-pens.  Some  of  the  more  succu- 
lent kinds  rot  rapidly  if  not  well  dried  and  pro- 
tected; but  all  the  sedges  which  constitute  most  of 
what  is  called  swamp  grass,  require  little  drying, 
and  will  lie  months  in  cocks  simply,  without  decay- 
ing. -Tlits  kind  of  hay  makes  first-rate  stack  bot- 
toms, and  good  topping  for  that  which  19  more 
liable  to  hurt  by  weathering,  if  not  protected. 

Compost  Heaps. — While  the  warm  weather  lasts, 
and  other  more  important  work  is  not  pressing, 
make  compost  heaps  ;  laying  up  manure  from  the 
hog-pens  with  weeds,  sods,  etc.,  from  the  fence 
rows,  freshly  mown  reeds,  brakes,  and  swamp-grass. 
Compost  makes  very  fast  with  a  little  good  manure 
as  a  basis,  and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  six- 
fold in  a  few  months.  Where  no  manure  is  at  hand, 
use  lime  or  ashes,  sprinkled  upon  layers  of  dry 
muck  and  any  vegetable  matter.  Dead  animals  are 
an  admirable  addition  to  such  composts,  and  if  used, 
the  heap  should   he  covered  with  soil. 

Compost  for  Pastures. — Top-dressing  old  pastures 
witli  a  compost  made  of  such  vegetable  or  peaty 
matter  as  can  be  collected  in  the  vicinity,  with 
lime,  to  which  is  added  as  much  bone-dust  as  one 
can  afford,  thoroughly  worked  over  and  mixed, 
spread  aud  harrowed  in,  will  make  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  yield  of  grass. 

Working  Oxen  are  ill  adapted  to  severe  labor  dur- 
ing the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  but  if  put  to  the 
hardest  work  ill  early  morning,  and  after  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  passed,  they  will  be  capable  of  doing 
a  great  deal  without  falling  off  in  flesh.  Hired  men 
will  gladly  acceed  to  a  proposition  to  break  their 
day's  labor  by  a  three-hours'  nooning  and  rest. 

Horses  should  be  kept  stabled  by  day  where  good 
ventilation  aud  comparative  darkness  give  them 
comfort.  They  may  be  turned  out  to  feed  at  night 
when  tho  blood-sucking  flics  and  gad-flies  will  not 
torment  them. 

Cows  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  green  fod- 
der if  their  pasturage  is  dry  or  short.  Change  from 
one  pasture  to  another  as  often  as  they  become  rest- 
less, and  thus  keep  them  contented  and  give  the 
.grass  a  chance  to  start.  Grass  fodder  should  be 
cut  and  allowed  to  wilt,  hut  not  allowed  to  dry 
nor  heat  before  feeding. 

Calves  and  Colts  should  he  weaned  at  four  or  five 
months  old.  This  must  be  done  gradually  by  sep- 
arating them  from  the  dams  for  half  a  day  at  a  time, 
and  giving  them  grass  or  cut  hay  with  a  little  oil- 
meal  and  ground  oats  upon  it.  Gradually  prolong 
the  period  of  separation,  and  shorten  the  time  they 
arc  together  in  the  ease  of  colts,  and  so  gradually 
dry  olf  the  mare.  With  calves,  the  best  plan  is  to 
steal  the  milk,  leaving  them  very  little,  and  so 
gradually  forcing  them  to  depeud  upon  other 
sources  of  supply. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  separation  and  weaning 
of  the  lambs  occur  more  abruptly.  Big  lambs  ex- 
haust the  ewes  greatly,  and  should  be  separated 
from  their  dams  early  enough  for  the  ewes  to  re- 
cuperate thoroughly  before  tho  breeding  season. 
This  is  done  by  removing  them  at  once  to  good 
pasturage  out  of  hearing  of  the  ewes,  while  these 
are  left  upon  rather  short  feed  for  a  few  days. 
The  deep  milkers  maybe  in  danger  of  having  their 
hags  e.dce  and  swell,  and  must  be  watched  and 
have  the  milk  drawn  if  the  bags  feel  hot  aud  fever- 
ish or  much  distended. 


insects  are  under  fair  subjection,  he  may  await  the 
coming  harvest  without  feeling  the  constant  press- 
ure of  work  that  drives  him  during  other  months. 
Still  there  is  a  plenty  to  do,  and  we  give  such  notes 
as  seem  timely. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

If  the  horticulturist  ever  has  any  leisure,  excepting 
in  winter,  it  is  in   August,  when,  if  the  weeds  and 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Marketing. — The  early  fruits  will  now  be  coming, 
and  will  need  attention  if  sent  to  market.  Apples 
and  pears  should  be  picked  when  fully  matured, 
but  before  they  begin  to  mellow.  Recollect — what 
has  been  so  often  repeated— it  docs  not  pay  to  send 
poor  fruit  to  market.  It  costs  as  much  for  freight 
and  packages  for  poor  stuff  as  it  does  for  good. 
Superior  fruit  will  always  sell,  no  matter  if  it  is  a 
season  of  plenty.  In  such  seasons  it  is  difficult  to 
dispose  of  an  indifferent  or  a  poor  article  in  our 
city  markets  at  any  price.     Assort  the  fruit. 

Peaches  are  to  be  picked  in  just  that  condition  of 
ripeness  in  which  they  are  firm  enough  to  endure 
transportation,  and  will  be  in  eating  condition  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  consumer.  If  too  hard, 
they  will  fail  to  ripen  up  properly,  and  if  too  soft, 
they  will  bruise  in  the  carriage.  Experienced  pick- 
ers soon  learn  to  recognize  the  proper  condition 
by  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  without  subjecting 
it  to  the  test  of  touch.  Crates  are  becoming  each 
year  more  popular  for  packing  peaches.  Directions 
for  making  them  were  given  last  month  on  page  263. 

Thinning  should  have  been  done  before ;  but  few 
thin  the  fruit  sufficiently  at  the  first  going  over, 
and  it  is  better  to  look  over  the  trees  again  and  re- 
move inferior  specimens. 

Insects  are  to  be  watched.  As  soon  as  the  nests 
of  the  fall  web-worm  appear,  destroy  them.  This 
month  the  red  spider  is  often  troublesome,  not  on- 
ly on  fruit-trees,  but  on  ornamental  ones.  It  shows 
itself  by  a  browning  of  the  leaves ;  and  a  close  ex- 
amination will  detect  the  minute,  red  pest.  Fre- 
quent syringings  with  soap  suds,  or  even  clear  wa- 
ter, will  dislodge  it,  if  persisted  in. 

Budding. — The  time  to  bud  is  when  the  bark  of 
the  stock  will  "  run,"  or  part  readily  from  the  wood, 
and  well-formed  buds  of  the  same  season's  growth 
can  he  procured.  The  maturiug  of  the  buds  may 
be  hastened  by  pinching  the  end  of  the  shoot. 
When  sticks  of  buds  are  cut,  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  the  leaf-stalk  attached  to 
the  twig.  Keep  the  twigs  moist  until  they  are  used. 

Fruit  (iiirdeu. 

Thinning  the  Fruit  is  easily  performed  upon 
dwarf  trees,  and  such  should  never  produce  other 
than  fine  specimens.  The  trees  are  so  small  that 
they  can  bo  petted  and  eared  for  in  a  manner  not 
practicable  with  standards. 

Strawberries. — Beds  may  be  set  by  the  use  of  pot- 
ted runners ;  directions  for  making  were  given  last 
month  on  page  264.  Keep  the  runners  cut  off  from 
vines  grown  in  hill  culture.  A  dressing  of  guano 
or  ashes  just   before  a  rain  will  help  the  plants. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — The  new  growth 
should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  higher  than  5  feet ; 
some  stop  as  low  as  4  feet.  The  tender  point  is 
pinched  out,  or  a  knife  is  used.  This  stopping  of  the 
growth  causes  the  side  shoots  to  push,  and  these 
arc  in  turn  pinched  when  they  are  18  inches  long. 
Keep  all  suckers  hoed  down,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
off,  remove  the  caues  that  have  borne. 

Black  Caps  differ  in  their  manner  of  growth  from 
ordinary  raspberries ;  they  do  not  throw  up  suck- 
ers from  the  root,  but  multiply  by  rooting  at  the 
ends  of  the.  canes,  which  naturally  bend  down  and 
touch  the  earth.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  propagate 
plants,  the  new  growth  is  pinched  at  tho  bight  of 
about 30  inches,  which  causes  lateral  shoots  to  push. 

Crapes. — After  the  first  appearance  of  mildew 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  applying  sulphur. 
Grayish  patches  on  the  fruit  stems  or  upon  the 
leaves  call  for  an  immediate  and  thorough  dusting 
with  sulphur.  See  article  on  page  30:!.  Go  over 
the  vines  and  hand-pick  beetles  and  caterpillars  ; 
keep  the  new  growth  tied  up  and  pinch  the  laterals 
back  to  one  leaf  as  often  as  they  push. 
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Beans,  if  desired  for  salting  or  pickling,  may  be 
sown  and  will  give  a  supply  of  green  pods. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. —  Give  thorough  cul- 
ture, using  the  hoe  frequently.  If  any  are  disposed 
to  be  slow,  give  a  dressing  of  guano  or  hen  manure. 
Lime  or  salt  is  used  for  destroying  slugs. 

Carrots. — Thin  the  late  sowings  and  keep  culti- 
vating until  the  tops  are  so  large  as  to  prevent. 

Celery.—  Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds.     Plants  for  a  late  crop  may  yet  be  set. 

Corn. — Those  who  save  their  own  seed  should 
select  the  earliest  and  best  formed  ears  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  very  easy  to  keep  the  variety  improving, 
and  it  is  equally  easy  to  deteriorate  it  by  taking  the 
leavings  of  the  crop  for  seed. 

Cucumbers. — Save  the  finest  and  earliest  for  seed. 
Pick  for  small  pickles  every  day. 

Egg-Plants.— Continue  to  forward  them  by  culti- 
vation and  manuring.  The  ''Tomato-worm"  wilt 
often  attack  the  plants  and  do  much  mischief. 

Endive. — Set  out  the  plants  a  foot  apart  each  way 
in  rich  ground ;  cultivate  well  to  induce  a  rapid 
growth.  They  may  be  blanched  by  tying,  covering 
with  a  flower-pot,  or  by  laying  a  board  upou  theru. 
The  operations  should  be  performed  only  when  the 
plants  are  quite  dry. 

Melons. — Remove  such  fruit  as  will  not  ripen  be- 
fore frost.  In  saving  seeds  select  the  earliest,  and 
those  grown  at  a  distance  from  any  other  variety. 

Onions  are  ready  to  harvest  when  the  tops  lose 
their  stiffness  and  fall  over  to  one  side.  When  a 
good  share  have  done  this,  the  crop  may  be  pulled. 
If  the  onions  are  to  be  stored,  they  should  first  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  then  spread  in  a  cool  loft 
where  they  will  have  ventilation. 

Radishes. — Sow  the  winter  sorts  at  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  round  turnips.  The  Chinese  Rose- 
colorcd  Winter  is  the  best,  though  some  fancy  the 
white  and  blaek. 

Spinach,  if  sown  in  rich  ground,  will  give  a  sup- 
ply this  fall.  It  is  too  early  to  put  in  the  crop  in- 
tended to  keep  over  winter. 

Sqiutshes. — Continue  to  remove  destructive  in- 
sects from  the  vines.  See  note  on  page  302.  When 
the  vines  root  at  the  joints,  do  not  disturb  them. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  whether  in  hills  or  upon  ridges, 
must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  until  the  vines  com- 
pletely cover  the  ground.  Do  not  allow  the  vines 
to  take  root,  as  they  arc  apt  to  do  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  soil ;  move  them  occasionally. 

Tomatoes.  —  Those,  who  have  a  choice  variety 
should  take,  pains  to  preserve  and  even  improve  it3 
good  quality.  A  dozen  vines  of  the  same  variety 
planted  side  by  side  will  show  marked  differences  in 
earliness  and  productiveness,  and  in  the  shape  and 
solidity  of  the  fruit.  By  attending  to  these  points 
and  sacredly  reserving  the  most  desirable  for  seed, 
each  grower  can  establish  a  style,  if  not  a  variety 
of  tomato,  that  will  suit  his  purposes.  If  training 
is  practised,  whatever  form  has  been  adopted  should 
be  faithfully  followed  up.  Give  the  tomato-worm 
no  quarter.  If  left  to  itself  for  a  day  it  will  make 
havoc.  Its  droppings  seen  upon  the  leaves  or  up- 
on the  ground  are  warnings  to  be  heeded. 

Turnips. — Dust  the  young  plants  with  lime  or  a 
mixture  of  plaster  and  ashes,  if  insects  trouble  them. 
Weeds. — Keep  at  them.     Tiiose  cut  up  this  month 
die  quickly  and  are  quite  sure  to  stay  dead. 


Flower  Garden  and  Fawn. 

Lawns. — This  is  a  trying  month  for  new  lawns ; 
if.  as  is  often  the  case,  the  green  was  produced  in 
good  part  by  annual  grasses,  these  will  die  out, 
leaving  brown  and  bare  spots.  Encourage  the 
formation  of  a  close  turf  by  rolling  after  a  nun,  and 
by  frequent  mowing. 

Edgings  and  Margins  will  require  the  use  of  the 
egding  knife  to  keep  them  neat. 

Bedding  Plants.— Sec  that  they  do  not  grow  out 
of  shape  and  get  mixed.  Most  of  them  will  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  knife  to  keep  them   in  shape. 
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Dahlias  usually  suffer  at  this  season  for  want  of 
•water.    They  should  be  kept  in  a  growing  condition. 

Moses. — To  keep  the  ever-blooming  sorts  up  to 
their  name,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  drop,  cut  the 
stein  back  to  a  strong  bud,  and  it  will  soou  push 
new  shoots  and  flower  again. 

Gladioluses. — Tie  up  those  that  need  it;  the  flow- 
ers arc  so  heavy  that  the  stalk  is  frequently  una- 
ble to  support  them. 

Lilies  will  also  need  staking.  Cut  away  the  flow- 
er as  soon  as  it  fades,  unless  it  is  desired  to  save 
seed.  Keep  the  foliage  free  from  caterpillars,  which 
are  apt  to  attack  them  at  this  season.  The  future 
condition  of  the  bulbs  depends  upon  healthy  foliage. 

Clirysanthemwns. — Bring  into  desired  shape  by 
pinching.  Do  not  let  them  become  crowded,  or 
the  lower  leaves  will  decay.  Tobacco  water  will 
kill  liee  ;  and  the  caterpillars,  often  so  troublesome 
upon  them,  must  be  pinched  off  by  hand. 

Last  Month  we  gave  several  hints  upon  general 
care  and  keeping,  which  are  still  timely. 

<iireen-lionsc  sand   Window  Plants. 

The  plants  out  of  doors  continue  to  need  the  care 
mentioned  iu  last  month's  notes.  The  earlier  re- 
pairs are  made  to  the  house,  the  better.  When 
this  and  the  heating  apparatus  are  in  good  order 
early  in  the  season,  much  hurry  and  confusion  will 
be  saved  at  the  time  of  taking  in  the  plants.  Prop- 
agation by  cuttings  from  plants  out  of  doors  can 
goon.  It  is  well  to  partially  sever  or  "tongue" 
the  cuttings  of  geraniums  and  other  very  soft- 
stemmed  plants  before  removing  them  entirely. 
The  cut  portion  becomes  callous  while  still  upon 
the  plant,  and  when  removed  is  ready  to  strike  root. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  Amei-ican  Agricidturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
July  13, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  TORE  MARKETS. 

Euckipts.  Flow.  Wlieat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
25  daysMii-im'tli.378.000  3,341,000  1,328.5110  76,000  53,000  734,000 
25  OnysAiM  iu'tli.3Cl,000  2,3S9,000     061,000  203,000  204,000  817,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn.    line.    Barley.    Oats. 

25daysi/tism'tli.2S3,000  4.237,000  1,568,000  100,000  13,500  1,411,000 
25days  ((KlMl'th.267,000  2,9SS,500  1,137,000  78,000    40,000  1,228,000 

ii.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Bkcripts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  -  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
25  clays  1R70 37S.00O  3,341,000  1,228,500     76,000     f.3.000  734,000 

24  days  1809 313,500  3,312,500  1,241,000    87,000     27,000  508,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

25  days  1870  ..  ..233,000  4,237,000  1,56S,000  109,000  13,500  1,411,000 
24dayslS69.   ...416,000  4,247,000  2,113,000    65,000     1,194,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  13: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1870 880,026  7,964,408        164,463  65,734  9.7S8 

1S69 605,950  6,260,268  1.481,849  68,536  42,257 

1868 481,663  2,956,522  4,0U,602  153,093  39,368 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,     Malt, 

1870.                 Imsli.  bush.  bush.    bush.  bush.     bush. 

July  11 1,231,913  483,510  28,816     93,600  655,063  109.478 

June  7 706.478  00,845  31,891    91,630  488,143  10S.775 

May  10 1.158,052  110,820  20,502  126.043  410,517    83,000 

April  It 1,S45,186  285,916  23,249  187,173  756,811    99.9S8 

March  7 2.500,608  484.176  39,039  278,905  1,105.194    97,139 

Feb.  11...     .2,902,638  531,003  62,112  322,125  1,109,673    36,214 

Jan.  12 4,423,028  591,903  38,289     34,900  1,310,035    85,405 

18S9. 

JDec.ll 3,810,502  833,909  50,013  285.006  1,386,594    77,097 

Nov.  10 1,616,030  693,085  31,7011    31.581  281.581    66.7S2 

Oct.  11 978,273  445.06S  34,467      5.91S  120,950    67,094 

Sept.  6 745,121  127,736    56,081       1S3.920  134.S70 

A«g.  9 634,263  253.155  75,797        361  50.219  105,158 

July  10 531,657  328.613  71.418     2,966  259.985    97,177 

June  7 637,877  385,241107,546        383  555,993  109.746 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-ioaier  at  Albany  each  sea- 

son to  July  Tlh : 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,    Oats, 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.     bush. 

1870.... 105,700  5,071,000  509.000  260.600  82,400       S1S.200 

1869....  92,100  4,759,200  1,671,100  133,400  11.800     1,102.200 

1808....  97.100  4.529.100  5.379.5110  150.100  326.400     3,410.100 

1S67  ...  18,800  141,000  2,105,500  89,600  28.900        937,600 

1S66.,..  72,900  1,097,900  6,608,700  280,700  70,702     2,757,300 

Gold  has  been  as  high  as  115U  since  onr  last,  influenced 
by  the  war  reports  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
latest  advices  to  the  13th  of  July,  gave  promise  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  peace.  Gold  thereupon  receded  to  112,  leav- 
ing oQ"  on  the  12th  of  July  at  112% Early  in  the  month, 

the  liberal  receipts  of  Breadstuffs  gave  buyers  the  ad- 
vantage as  to  price,  yet  the  demand  was  not  remarkably 
active,  save  for  Wheat,  which  met  with  a  pretty  ready 
sale,  largely  for  shipment.    Toward  the  close,  tbo  rise  in 


gold,  under  the  war  reports  from  Europe,  strengthened 
the  views  of  holders  of  Flour  and  Wheat,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  urgent  request  at  the  advanced  rates 
claimed,  and  the  market  wound  up  with  less  firmness. 
Corn  closed  quite  heavily,  for  other  than  prime,  dry  par- 
cels, received  by  rail,  which  were  not  plenty,  and  which 
were  quoted  comparatively  steady.  Eye  and  Barley  were 
quite  dull,  and  nearly  nominal  in  price.    Oats  have  been 

moderately  active,  but  closed  in  favor  of  purchasers 

Cotton  has  again  declined,  under  free  offerings,  and  a 
moderate  demand...  The   Provision  market  has  been 

generally  quiet ;  Mess  Pork  has  been  quoted  lower 

Wool,  which  opened  dull  and  heavy,  closed  with  more 
steadiness,  on  a  better  inquiry Hops  have  been  mod- 
erately dealt  in  at  essentially  unchanged  prices Hay 

and  Seeds  have  been  less  sought  after  at  about  former 
rates  —  The  main  business  in  Tobacco  has  been  in 
Kentucky,  which  has  been  freely  purchased,  partly  for 
export,  within  our  range  of  quotations. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

June  13.  July  13. 

Price  of  Gold 11354  112% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  20  (S.  6  40  $4  85  ©  6  35 

Super  to  Extra  Southern....  6  25  ©10  00  5  90  ©  9  75 

Extra  Western 5  60  @io  00  5  35  ©9  75 

Extra  Genesee 0  50  ©  S  50  6  40  ©  8  25 

Superfine  Western 5  20  ©  5  50  4  85  ©5  25 

Bye  Flour 4  60  ©5  75  5  10  ©6  30 

Corn-Meal 5  25  ©  5  75  5  20  ©  5  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  or  White.,  1  50  ©  1  90  1  45  ©  1  90 

All  kinds  olRed  and  Amber.  1  10  ©  1  46  1  00  ©  1  50 

COKN-Ycllow 1  10  ®  1  25  1  07  ©  1  15 

Mixed 93  ©  1  09  8S  @  1  07 

Oats -Western 65  @      71  62  ©     -AX 

State 70  @      71  69  ©      73 

Canada 63  ©      65  61  ©      66 

ItTK  105  ©111  97  ©113 

Barley Nominal.  67  ©105 

Hat—  Hale  ?!  100  lb 75  @  1  05  70  @  1  15 

Straw,  ~4>  100  lb 50  ©105  50  ©110 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?!  lb. .  22  ©     22^  20  ©     20j£ 

Hops-Crop  or  1869.  5?  lb 12  ©      25  10  ©      25 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?!  lb.  80  ©     85  80  ©     85 

Seed— Clover,  V  ft 13K©      14^  13K®      14)i 

Timothy.  ?!  bushel 7  25  ©7  75  7  00  @  7  50 

Flax,  ?!' bushel 2  20  ©2  35  2  30  ©2  50 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  lb i%®      UH  8K®      1V4 

Molasses.  Cuba.  ?!  gal 22  ©     45  23  ©     42 

Coffee— Bio.  (Gold,  in  bond)  0,«©      13  9>c@      13 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c..?!lb.  6  ©      13  6  ©     14 

Seed  Leaf.  ?1  ft  8  ©     70  6  ©     70 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?!  lb.  40  ©      60  35  @      55 

Domestic,  pulled,?!  ft 22  ©      45  23  ©      45 

California,  unwashed 17  ©      SO  17  ©      30 

Tallow,  ?!  lb    9>i©       9%  9>4@       9% 

Oil-Cake-?!  ton ..4150  ©42  75  42  50  ©45  00 

Pork— Mess,  ?l  barrel SO  -15  @S0  62'-.:  28  00  ©29  75 

Prime,  ?!  barrel 22  00  ©33  50  32  00  lis 23  75 

Beef— Plain  mess 12  00  ©18  00  1100  ©IS  00 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  ?1  0.  14^©      16K  UH@      165^ 

Butter— Western,  ?!  ft 15  ©     SO  15  ©     30 

State.  iJ  lb 20  ©31  22  ©      35 

Cheese 5  ©     17}^  5  ©     14X 

Beans— ?!  bushel ■.  120  ©2  50  120  ©250" 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  9  bn.  1  10  ©  1  15  1  12  ©  1  15 

EGGS— Fresh.  ?!  dozen 22  ©      24  25  ©      2S 

Poultry—  Fowls  &  Chickens.       IS  ©     20  20  ©     21 

Chickens,  Spring,  ?!  pair 75  ©  125 

Turkeys,  ?!  ft 18  ©      21  20  ©      21 

Geese,'?)  pair 1  25  19  2  50  1  50  ©  2  00 

Potatoes,  V  bbl 1  50  @  9  50  3  50  ©  0  50 

Apples—?!  barrel 2  00  &  6  00  3  00  ft.  6  00 

Pears,  ?!  crate 175  ©3  00 

Peaches,  ?!  crate 4  CO  ©  8  00 

Currants,  9  ft 7  ®      15 

Cherries,  ?!  lb 12  ©      18 

Gooseberries,  ?!  bushel S  50  ©100 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?>  bbl —  ©     —  —  ©     — 

Turnips— ?!  100  bunches —  ©     —  2  51  ©  5  00 

Cabbages— ?!  100 4  00  ®  8  00  5  00  @  8  00 

Onions— ?!  crate...  @  1  50  ©  2  50 

Cranberries— ?!  bbl —  @     —  —  ©     — 

BlKKMI-COlOf— V  Si 10  ®      15  S  ©      13 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  crate @  1  75  ©  2  50 

Peas,  green,  per  bbl 3  00  ©  3  50  2  00  ©  3  00 

Cucnrilbers,  V  100 1  75  ©  2  25 

Squashes,  Long  Island,  ?!  bbl.  2  00  ©  3  00 

Blackberries,  V  quart 4  ®     22 

Raspberries.  ?!  quart 6  ©      12 

Whortleberries,  ?!  bushel 3  00  ©5  00 

Mew    York   Live-Stock    Markets. — 

week  ending.         Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  ToCl. 

June  23d 6,406       72       3,272      22,720    20.301    52,771 

do.      28lh 5,360       64       3,882      24,890    17,318    51,520 

Julv      5th 6,013       66       3,283      27,690    11,009    48,061 

do:     13th 7,941      28S       2,113      311,699    15,249    56.295 

Total  ill  4  Weeks.... 25,720      470      12,555    106,005    63,877  203,647 

ao.forprev.  5  Weeks  33,132      391      19,567      98,924  100,140  251,157 

Beeves.   Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Siclne. 

Average  per  Week 0,430      117     3,189       25.501       15.969 

do.  do.  last  Month 6.626        7S      3,913       19.7S5       20,028 

do.  (Lo.prev'S Month.... 6,m  84  3,731  14,303  14,271 
Average  per  Week,lS®.  6,275  92  1,752  2S,3'!6  15,348 
do.  do.  do.  1868  5,733  105  1,588  27.182  18,809 
do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,514  01  1,320  22,154  20,605 
do.  do.  do.  1S60.  5,748  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 
do.        do.      do.    1SG5.      5,255       118      1,500       16,091       11,023 

Total  in  I860 320,280    4.S27   91.083   1,499,500     798,199 

Total  in  1S6S 298,128    5,160    82,571   1,413,479      978,061 

Total  in  1867 293.812    3.369    69,911    1,174.154  1,102.111:1 

Total  in  1S66 298.SS0    4,885    62.120    1,010,000      672.000 

Total  in  1865 270,271    6,161    71,991      836,733      571.190 

Total  iu  1804 267,609    7,603    75,621      783,463      660,277 

Beef  Cattle. — Notwithstanding  the  increased  sup- 
ply of  cattle  in  market,  consequent  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  greatly  reduced  rates  of  transportation,  prices 
have  not  changed  much  since  our  last  report.  For  the 
two  weeks  ending  June  2Sth,  prices  were  about  y2  ct. 
per  pound  lower  on  all  grades  ;  but  buyers  pretty  generally 
went  West  for  their  stock  and  paid  the  producer  a  higher 
price,  so  that  the  butcher  here  gained  but  little  by  the 
railroad  war,  as  it  is  called.  This  fact  has  also  had  a  ten- 
dency to  graduate  the  supply,  and  at  no  time  has  the  mar- 
ket been  too  full  or  trade  dull.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  poor,  thin,  Texas  cattle,  which  sold  very  low. 
Good  grades,  however,  remain    about    the  same ;    the 


best  of  each  drove  going  at  17c.  per  pound,  or  a  trifle  less 
if  a  "little  green."  Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  av- 
erage, and  figures  at  which  the  largest  were  sold. 


June  22d,ranged  12  ©17 

do.  28th,    do.     10  ©17 

July  5th,     do.       9  ®17 

do.  13th,     do.     11  ©17 


.  At.  15    c.  Large  sales  14  ©16c. 

.  do.  15l4c.    do.       do.    14  @16J£ 

.do.  15J4c.    do.       do.    14  <SI6U< 

.  do.  15    c.    do.       do.    14  ©16 


Hikh  Cows.—  Hot  weather  and  dry  feed  arc  bad  for 
milch  cows,  and  those  which  are  not  sold  at  once,  soon 
fall  off  in  milk  and  look  poorly.  The  demand  for  cows 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  light,  and  but  few  really  first- 
class  ones  arc  on  sale.  Prices  range  from  §45  for  medium 
half-milked,  up  to®S5and  $90,  and  even  $100,  for  the  best 
on  sale.    Some  common  Canada  cows  have  been  sold  as 

low  as  §33 Calves  are  poor  and  plenty  for  the  hot 

season.  Trade  is  dull,  and  except  for  the  very  best,  prices 
correspondingly  low.  Buttermilk  and  grass  fed,  4c.@6c. 
per  pound.    Milk  veals,  6>2C.@5c.,  with  very  choice  He© 

10c.  per  pound Slieep  and  Lambs.— The  arrivals 

have  been  quite  large,  and  trade,  though  firm,  has  been 
at  lower  figures.  We  quote  very  poor  to  ordinary  sheep 
at  from  4c.@4i4c;  medium  to  good,  5c.@Gc.;  and  for  ex- 
tra, 61/2C.@7c.  per  pound.  Lambs  vary  a  great  deal  in  size 
and  quality,  and  the  range  of  price  is  great.  Poor  lambs 
sell  as  low  as  7l/2C.i®Sc,  and  the  best  reach  as  high  as 
13c.  per  ponnd.    Most  of  the  sales  are  between  9c.@12c. 

per  ponnd Swiue. — There  has  been  quite  a  falling 

off"  in  supply  to  this  department,  and  prices  have  also 
gone  down  a  little.  Packers  have  been  greatly  incon- 
venienced by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  ice,  and  have 
in  some  cases  stopped  slaughtering.  This  has  thrown 
the  lean  hogs  on  the  market,  and  prices  dropped  a  little. 
We  quote  live  hogs  at  9&c,  and  dressed  at  llc.folll^c. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  iido  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewiiere. 

lPostagc  12  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance. —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Mow  to  Remit :— Checks  on  :*cw 
Yorlc  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  largo  sums; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd   ic  Co. 

Fosl-Ortiec  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  witlioui  any  loss. 

HSegistered  Letters,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S0S,  arc  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  a?id  registry,  put  in  t/te  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  tlw  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  ns  are  at  onr  risk. 

Onus  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Hound  Copies  of  "Volume  XXTIII 

(1SG9)  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $'3,  at  our  office  ;  or  $-2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(10  to  2S)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

XJie  Season  and  the  Crops. — The  sea- 
son is  now  so  far  advanced  that  a  fair  judgment  may  be 
passed  upon  the  crop  prospects.  The  hay  crop  of  the 
northern  seaboard  States  has  been  seriously  damaged  by 
the  June  drouth,  which,  in  many  important  grazing  sec- 
tions, was  of  unusual  severity;  as  it  was  also  at  the  West 
in  more  limited  districts,  nay  will  probably  rule  high  in 
price,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  careful  saving  of 
oat  straw  and  corn  fodder,  and  the  sowing  of  wheat  or 
oats,  turnips  or  rape  for  late  pasturage.  It  might  be  well 
to  try  spurrey  (see  another  item,)  and  it  would  surely  be 
well  to  sow  wheat  and  rye  for  early  spring  feeding. 
Sweet  turnips  sowed  now  will  give  a  good  return  iu  roots. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  less  plump  than  they  would  have 
been  had  they  not  been  ripened  up  so  fast.    The  crop 
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will  not  be  a  large  one,  both  on  account  of  extensive 
winter-killing  of  broadcast  grain,  and  on  account  of  the 
drouth.  Spring  wheat  promises  to  make  up  in  some 
degree  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  winter  wheat  crop,  as 
the  season  has  been  remarkably  propitious  for  it;  and 
the  abundant  harvest  rains,  coming  too  late  for  winter 
grains,  have  favored  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  very 
greatly.  Little  complaint  of  raidge  or  rust  has  come  to 
ns  so  far.  The  corn  crop  of  the  Eastern  States  was  much 
put  back  by  the  drouth,  and  that  of  the  West  suffered 
also.  Early  planted  corn  was  much  of  it  in  a  condition 
to  be  rather  benefited  than  otherwise  by  the  dry,  hot 
weather,  and  thus  a  wonderful  disparity  existed,  which 
will  tell  at  harvest  time.  Potatoes. — We  fear  the  low  price 
which  potatoes  brought  this  spring  has  induced  the  plant- 
ing of  a  small  breadth  of  land  to  them.  They  are  look- 
ing finely  at  the  time  of  writing  (July  14th),  late  varie- 
ties promising  especially  well. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Fairs* — We  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  so  early  in  the 
month  that  we  are  unable  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  list  of 
Fairs  for  our  August  number.  The  Fairs  to  beheld  in 
August,  were  mentioned  last  month  on  page  247.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  publish  as  complete  a  list  as  possible 
in  September,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  premium  lists 
and  any  information  which  will  make  it  more  accurate. 

Great  Field  Trial  of  Harvesting: 
Implements. — The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture made,  according  to  announcement,  a  trial  of  Field 
Harvesting  Machines  near  St.  Louis.  The  competition 
between  Mowers,  Reapers,  etc.,  was  between  the  follow- 
ing machines:  Champion,  Advance.  Acme,  Kirby,  Clip- 
per, Excelsior,  Burdick,  Climax,  iEtna,  Bucyrus,  John 
P.  Murray,  Marsh  Harvester,  and  Meadow  King.  There 
was,  besides,  Stacking  and  Pitching  Apparatus.  The 
premiums  awarded  are  as  follows  :  Best  Harvester,  "  the 
Marsh;"  best  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  "New  York 
Clipper;"  best  Self Waking  Reaper,  "the  Burdick  "  (Kirby 
Improved);  best  Reaper,  ''Climax ;"  best  Mower,  "Ac- 
me" (Climax  improved);  best  Hay  Fork,  lk  Nellis'  im- 
proved Rogers1  Harpoon;  best  Stacker,  etc.,  "Nellis." 

New  York  State  Fair  of  1S70,  at  TJtica, 
Sept.  27,  23,  29,  30.  Entries  close  August  31,  but  intend- 
ing exhibitors  of  fruits  and  flowers  need  only  make  their 
applications  for  space  in  advance,  and,  if  they  prefer, 
may  defer  making  detailed  entries  until  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  Sept.  27.  Trial  of  Implements. — The  testing 
and  judging  of  implements  and  machines  will  begin  on 
Monday,  September  12,  at  TJtica,  and  continue  probably 
two  weeks.  No  premiums  will  bo  awarded  without  ac- 
tual trial  for  any  implements  in  sections  17  and  IS  of  the 
Premium-List,  and  trial  cannot  be  promised  to  any  exhib- 
itors making  their  entries  later  than  August  15.  Other 
machines  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Premium-List, 
will  be  admitted  to  trial  if  they  give  promise  of  value 
and  if  time  will  admit.  For  copies  of  the  Premium-List, 
and  for  blank  forms  for  entries,  address  the  Secretary, 
State  Agricultural  rooms,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Crops  in  SBlinois. — N.  J.  Shepherd,  St. 
Clair  Co.,  writes:  "Since  the  wheat  harvest  is  about 
over  we  can  judge  pretty  well  of  the  prospect  for  a  good 
crop  for  this  year.  Wheat  is  something  better  this  year, 
though  it  stood  very  thin  on  the  ground,  so  much  so  that 
a  large  number  of  acres  were  too  thin  to  pay  for  harvest- 
ing. The  grain  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  prospect  for  oats,  corn,  and  hay,  is  very  good,  and 
if  the  price  is  not  too  low,  these  will  relieve  farmers 
greatly  from  their  indebtedness.  Farmers  were  more 
careful  this  season  in  getting  harvest  hands,  and  the  ma- 
jority paid  $2  per  day  for  men.  The  prospect  for  fruit  is 
very  fluttering  ;  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  Binall 
fruits  now,  and  more  coming  on." 

Nomologists  iu  California. — Our  po- 

mological  friends  in  California  are  enjoying  a  visit  from 
Borne  of  their  distinguished,  eastern  brethren.  We  doubt 
not  that  the  visitors  on  their  part  are  highly  enjoying 
themselves ;  and  we  know  none  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  horticultural  wonders  of  California  than  such  gentle- 
men as  Wilder,  Downing,  Barry  &  Ellwanger,  who,  with 
others,  compose  the  party.  Perhaps  this  visit  may  lead 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Ani.  Pomological  Society  upon  the 
Pacillc  coast  in  1S73. 

Mr.    Dreer's    Establishment.  —We 

have  long  known  Mr.  Henry  A.  Drecr,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  an  enterprising  and  reliable  seedsman  ;  but  we  were 
not  prepared  to  ilud  him  so  largely  engaged  as  a  florist, 
as  a  recent  visit  to  his  establishment  showed  him  to  be. 
At  West  Philadelphia  he  has  a  garden  and  green-houses, 
and  at  Riverton,  N.  J.,  a  largo  farm  devoted  to  seed-rais- 
ing, bulb-growing,  and  the  propagation  of  small  nursery 
stock.    Hero,  also,  is  another  extensive  rauge  of  green- 


houses. Gladioluses,  Tuberoses,  Verbenas,  etc.,  are 
grown  by  the  acre  for  seeds  and  bulbs.  Onion  Sets, 
which  are  a  Philadelphia  specialty,  covered  a  large  area, 
and  numerous  crops  of  vegetable  seeds,  small  fruits,  or- 
namental shrubs  and  vines,  aud  evergreens  had  their 
appropriate  quarters.  We  saw  here  many  interesting 
plants,  some  of  which  we  may  notice  at  another  time. 

President    Wilder     Strawberry. — 

This  new  variety  was  not  mentioned  in  our  notes  xipon 
page  304,  as  at  the  time  they  were  made  up  we  had  not 
seen  any  specimens.  It  has  not  fruited  to  any  extent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  but  at  the  June  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  it  was  the  principal  fea- 
ture. A  sample  of  the  fruit  from  J.  M.  Merrick,  Jr.,  of 
Waltham,Mass.,  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son,  which, 
though  it  endured  the  rough  handling  of  the  expressmen 
satisfactorily,  had  been  too  long  from  the  vines  to  appear 

at  its  best  in  point  of  flavor We  notice  in  the  Country 

Gentleman  a  communication  signed  4i  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co., 
Proprietors  of  the  President  Wilder  Strawberry  Plant." 
Is  there  but  one  plant,  and  who  is  the  "  proprietor  "  of 
those  we  received  from  Col.  Wilder  himself? 

Old  Seeds.-"  H.  L.  H.,"  Portage  Co.,  O., 
wishes  we  would  "blowup  in  the  humbug  column,'" 
those  who  furnish  country  merchants  with  garden  seeds, 
as  those  which  are  sold  are  too  old  to  germinate.  We 
think  that  the  country  merchants  have  as  much  to  do 
with  selling  old  stock  as  those  who  supply  them.  We 
advise  our  correspondent  to  send  to  some  seedsman  of 
reputation  for  his  stock  of  seeds,  and  he  will  fare  better. 

Cabbages — American  and  Foreign 
Varieties. — Recently  we  visited  a  farm  upon  Long 
Island,  to  examine  a  crop  of  cabbages  which  had  been 
raised  for  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  most  popular  European  varieties  by  the  side 
of  our  own.  There  were  some  30  varieties  grown  in 
field  culture,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  what 
they  would  do  as  a  crop.  They  presented  a  wide  range 
of  quality,  from  perfectly  worthless  to  very  good.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  that  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  fur- 
ther trial.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is,  that  we  have 
little  to  gain  by  going  abroad  for  our  varieties  of  cab- 
bage. Several  of  the  European  varieties  have  been  so 
modified  by  culture  in  this  country  that  seed  of  the  same 
kind  grown  here  is  vastly  preferable  to  the  imported. 
Some  of  the  Long  Island  farmers  have  local  varieties,  or 
strains,  which  they  have  obtained  by  selection,  in  which 
eaiiiness  and  solidity  are  combined  in  great  perfection. 

Sundry  Humbug's* — Multitudes  of  letters 
come  to  us,  asking  about  many  parties  we  have  already 
exposed.  Our  previous  articles  under  this  head  should  be 
consulted.  We  can  not  continually  go  over  the  same 
ground  againforthe  benefit  of  such  writers.  Newsubscri- 
bers,  of  course,  can  not  refer  to  back  numbers.  It  may 
generally  be  understood  that  when  we  do  not  refer  to 
such  inquiries,  it  is  because  the  parties  inquired  about 
have  already  been  shown  up  within  a  few  months,  or  a 

year  or  two  at  most The  City  Swindlers  who  have 

made  money  enough,  are,  like  many  others,  off"  to  the 
"  Watering-Places"  and  "Country  Retreats,1'' and  some 
of  them  carry  their  "business"  with  them.  The  chap 
who  has  operated  extensively  as  "  Daily  &  Co.",  "Wo- 
gan  &  Co.",  "Waters  &  Co.",  and  under  sundry  other 
aliases,  most  of  which  we  have  shown  up,  prints  a  lot  of 
circulars,  all  alike,  and  puts  in  a  card,  giving  himself  va- 
rious names  and  addresses.  He  dispatched  to  the  far 
West  and  South,  a  large  lot  of  these  circnlars,  giving  in 
some  a  card  "  Samuel  Fox,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.";  in  others 
a  card,  "Peter  Jackson,"  same  P.  O.;  and  in  others, 
"Edward  Palmer,"  same  P,  O.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Gaylur 
kept  track  of  him  ;  and  his  numerous  letters,  excepting  a 
very  few  of  the  first,  went  to  the  Washington  Dead-letter 
Office,  to  be  returned  to  the  unfortunate,  dishonest  dupes, 
who  wanted  to  deal  in  counterfeit  money.  It  is  better 
treatment  than  they  deserved One  of  the  most,  plausi- 
ble schemes  is  signed  "J.  Fuller,  37  LaFayette  Place, 
N.  T.",  under  a  letter  head  "  W.  II.  Morris  &  Co.,  Clifton 
Building."  He  pretends  to  print  from  a  genuine  U.S. 
plate  obtained  surreptitiously  from  the  IT.  S.  Treasury 
Department.  He  will  doubtless  take  in  a  good  many  vic- 
tims  T.  F.  Wood,  Vernon,  N.  J.,  offers  not  only  the 

"queer,"  but  "exciting"  books  to  injure  the  young. — 
Will  Mr.  Gaylcr  please  engage  lodgings  for  this  rascal 

along  side  of  Jas.  S.  Colgate,  at  Sing  Sing Thomas 

W.  Pierce,  SO  Nassau-st.,  alias  Win.  B.  Logan,  15  Dutch- 
St.,  alias  Wm.  J.  Ferguson,  104  Broadway ;  Rufus  Stock- 
ton, 204  Broadway,  alias  Adam  Smith,  210  Broadway; 
Robert  II.  Holland,  242  Fulton-st.,  and  73  Nassau-st., 
alias  John  F.  Hamilton,  212  Broadway,  and  73  Nassau- 
st.  ;  Henry  E.  Stewart,  Earle's  Hotel,  and  W.  H.  Wood, 
20f>  Broadway,  etc.,  are  the  assumed  names  of  operators 
in  Photographs,  pretending  to  be  money The  Ex- 
press swindle  is   revived  again.    For  oxample,  G.  L. 


Seymour  writes  to  a  young  man  in  Wabash,  Indiana, 
that  a  package  has  been  received  for  him  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  "  American  Dispatch  Express  Company,  1S4 
Broadway,"  on  which  there  are  $2.35  charges  due,  and 
that  if  it  is  not  paid  for  in  20  days  the  goods  will  be  sold 
at  auction— a  swindle  of  course.  In  this  case,  the  opera- 
tor calling  himself  G.  L.  Seymonr,  has  got  hold  of  an  old 
list  of  names,  as  the  party  to  whom  the  statement  was 
sent,  has  resided  in  Maryland,  eight  months  past,  and 
the  important  notice  was  forwarded  to  him  there  from 

Wabash Deafness.     To  N.  B.  R.,  and  others.    Don't 

send  your  money.  If  the  "  Dr."  can't  trust  you,  don't  you 
trust  to  his  returning  the  money.  But  no  Doctor  adver- 
tising certain  cures  is  to  be  trusted  either  with  your  money, 

or  life,  or  health,  or  ears,  or  eyes W.  M.  of  Mich., 

and  .  Darestown,  N.  J.     That  Bowery  Doctor  is  a 

vile  humbug.    Ditto  the  "Regenerator" "Howard 

Association."  We  are  receiving  other  letters  in  corrob- 
oration of  what  was  said  on  this  topic  last  month.  To 
cure  the  "errors  of  youth"  don't  send  money  to  the 
chaps  running  those  swindling  "Associations,"  so-called. 
Take  strong,  active  exercise;  eat  nourishing,  easily  di- 
gestible food,  but  nothing  after  4  or  5  P.  M. ;  sleep  on  a 
hard  bed,  and  give  medicines  to  the  dogs.  This  pre- 
scription is  worth  a  million  times  all  you  will  get  from 
the  "Howard  Association"  after  they  have  called  on 
you  time  and  again  for  money,  money,  and  more  money, 
and  sent  you  "  powders,"  and  other  stuff  in  any  quantity. 

Henry  P.  Jones  &  Co.  (so-called),  keep  on  referring 

to  McKillop,  Sprague  &  Co.,  etc.,  for  their  "  Grand  Pre- 
sentation $275,000  Enterprise"  humbug.    See  our  April 

No.,  page  12(5,  and  May  number,  page  16G Beware 

of  advertisements  of  sewing  machines,  on  the  gift  prin- 
ciple, from  unknown  new  parties.  One  such  party  offers 
to  send  a  machine  C.  O.  D.,  if  a  few  dollars  be  sent  with 
the  order.  They,  of  course,  pocket  the  money,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  the  sender  is  concerned, 

Arbor  Vitaes. — A  lady  wishes  to  know  If 
pruning  will  prevent  her  Arbor  Yitass  from  turning  brown 
in  the  fall.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  this  tree  that  it  be- 
comes unsightly  in  winter.  No  pruning  or  other  treat- 
ment will  remedy  it, 

Foiir-Iearcd  Clover. — J.  R.  Carter.  The 
clover  with  four  or  more  divisions  of  the  leaf  instead  of 
the  usual  number  of  three  is  not  a  species,  but  a  not  very 
unusual  development  of  common  clover. 

Wilu  Bailies. — A  correspondent  sends  us  a 
specimen  of  the  Turk's-Cap  Lily,  and  asks  if  it  can  bu 
transplanted  to  the  garden.  This  species  (Zffiitm  superb- 
vm)  makes  a  fine  plant  in  cultivation,  and  is  highly  val- 
ued in  Europe.  The  most  favorable  time  for  taking  up 
the  bulbs  is  when  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow. 

Onion  Seed.— A.  N.  Curtis.  Our  seed- 
growers  thrash  with  a  flail  and  winnow.  Some  wash  the 
seed  to  clear  it  of  the  light  particles,  but  our  best  grow- 
ers do  not  approve  of  the  practice. 

Geranium     Sporting-.  —  "F.    K.    M.,n 

Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  geraniums  will  sport  iu  the 
way  you  mention,  and  by  propagating  the  sporting 
branches  the  peculiarities  are  perpetuated. 

Pear  Etligrlit.— C.  H.  Kent.  The  blight  is 
probably  a  minute  fungus,  the  prcsonce  of  which  is  not 
suspected  until  the  mischief  is  done.  No  preventive  is 
known.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  back  the  limbs  to  sound 
wood  and  burn  the  trimmings.  White  lead  applied  to 
the  wounds  of  a  tree  has  no  special  curative  properties. 
It  protects  the  part  from  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  is 
as  easily  applied  as  anything. 

Characteristics  of  American  Hor- 
ticulture—Under  this  title  the  editor  of  the  Horti- 
culturist writes  to  the  English  Gardener's  Magazine.  He 
Bays :  "  You  do  not  find  here  a  true  American  sou  of  the 
soil  touching  anything  high  or  low  (much  less  horticul- 
tural) unless  there  is  some  money  in  it."— "There's  an 
opinion  as  is  an  opinion." — Neighbor  Williams  should 
publish  this  article  iu  his  own  journal,  if  he  wishes  to 
get  up  an  excitement  among  American  horticulturists. 

Tan  for  IIot-l>eds.—u  Weymouth."  Tan 
is  sometimes  used  for  producing  bottom  heat.  It  lakes 
much  longer  to  heat  up  than  stable  manure,  and  the  heat 
continues  longer.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  stable 
manure.  It  is  but  little  used  in  this  country,  and  we 
cannot  say  how  it  would  do  for  winter  work. 

Plants  Named, — E.  C.  Breed,  Waupacea 
Co.,  Wis.  Tho  Twin-flower,  Linnaa  borealis.  A  beauti- 
ful little  vine  and  doubly  interesting  on  account  of  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  great  Linna?ns W.  S.  Williamson, 

Coffee  Co.,  Kansas.    Callirrhov  involucrata.    We  know  no 
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othernanic  for  It;  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.... 
"■D.,*1  Goshen,  Conn.  Equisetum  arvense^  frequently 
called  Ground  Pine,  and  a  weed  iu  low  wet  lands. ..."B. 
F.  T.  &Bro.,1'  Humboldt,  Tcan.  Virgin's  Bower,  Clem- 
atis Vtrginiana,  The  other  plant  Bent  called  "Virgin's 
Bower  in  Tennessee  is  the  American  Wisteria,  Wistaria 

frutescens Lizzie  M.  Gilchrist.  Hancock  Co.,  Ind.   No. 

1,  ColUnsia  verna.    No.  2,  Bellwort,  Uvularia  perfoliata. 

No.   3,    Strawberry -bush,    Euonymus    Americanus 

""  Sago,"  Md,     Some  cultivated  Willow,  which  we  cannot 

name  from  the  leaves  alone S.  F.  Bradford,  Berrien 

Co.,  Mich.  The  Palo  Corydalis,  Corydalis  glauca.  We 
have  ofteu  seen  it  in  your  State.  It  is  pretty  in  the  gar- 
den  "  Inquirer."    Apparently   Ornilhogalum  pyrami- 

dale.,  but  we  are  not  sure  from  the  specimen  sent li  L. 

W.  G.,"  Baltimore,  Md.    Reed  Canary-grass,  Pkalaris 

arundinacea,  a  very  coarse  grass  of  little  value UJ. 

W.   R,,"  Bath,   Me.      Wake-Robin,    or  Indian  Turnip, 

Aris&ma  trtptiyttum.   Will  grow  in  the  garden '■  D.  E. 

R.,"  Port  Royal,  Pa.  Viper's  Bugloss,  Echium  vulgare, 
and  a  persistent  weed  it  is.  By  all  means  prevent  its 
spreading  if  it  requires  cutting  over  everyday.  Keep 
the  leaves  cut  away  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  it  will  get 

exhausted  iu  time "A.  L.,"  Exeter,  N.   H.    No.  1, 

Shin-leaf,  Pyrola  elliptica.  No.  2,  Polygala  polygama. 
No.  3,  Three-flowered  Bed-straw,  Galium  triflorum.  No. 
4,  Four-leaved  Loosestrife,  Lysimachia  quadrifolia. 

forcing;  xlspara^us.  —  "Weymouth." 
This  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France  and 
England,  but  very  little  in  this  country.  In  England  the 
plants  are  forced  in  the  beds  where  they  stand ;  being 
planted  with  special  reference  to  the  purpose,  with  alleys 
for  the  reception  of  hot  manure,  frames  and  sashes  being 
used  to  cover  the  bed.  In  France,  three-year-old  plants 
are  lifted  and  placed  close  together  on  a  hot-bed  which  is 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  aud  the  roots  are  cov- 
ered.   A  temperature  of  <k>°  to  TO3  is  found  most  suitable. 

Preserving  Orapes.  —  W.  H.  Brown, 
Caes  Co.,  Ind.,  asks  about  preserving  grapes,  stating  that 
he  lias  tried  all  the  plans  recommended,  and  failed.  He 
does  not  say  what  kind  of  grapes  he  has  tried.  The 
Concord  is  a  very  poor  keeper,  aud  so  are  the  Martha 
mid  Delaware;  while  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana,  Iona, 
Eumelan,  and  others,  keep  easily  until  Christmas,  and 
often  much  later.  Packing  iu  small  boxes  of  5  or  10  lbs. 
each,  after  they  have  been  picked  a  week  or  two,  and 
then  keeping  iu  a  uuifermly  cool  place  where  they  will 
not  freeze, "is  the  plan  usually  followed. 

MeehanN  Nursery. — Our  friend  Meehan, 
of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  says  so  little  about  his  own 
affairs  in  his  journal  that  probably  but  few  of  his  readers 
are  aware  that  he  has  an  extensive  nursery  at  German- 
town,  Pa.  In  a  hurried  visit  we  did  not  have  much  time 
to  look  at  his  general  stock,  as  we  were  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  many  rare  old  and  new  things  which  he  has 
stowed  away  in  odd  corners.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  seo  a 
dealer  in  plants  at  the  same  time  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
them ;  and  we  regret  that  we  had  not  sufficient  daylight 
to  allow  of  the  inspection  of  all  the  interesting  speci- 
mens that  Mr.  M.  has  collected. 

Jftudding.— "  J.  C.,"  Denton,  Tex.  The 
proper  time  to  bud  is  when  the  bark  of  the  stock  lifts 
readily  from  the  wood,  and  well-formed  buds  of  the  kind 
to  be  propagated  can  be  obtained.  The  time  will  vary 
with  the  locality  and  with  the  season.  Your  partial  fail- 
ure may  be  due  to  one  of  several  causes.  The  ties  may 
not  have  been  cut  soon  enough,  or  an  unusual  growth  of 
the  stock  may  have  taken  place  and  '-drowned"  the 
bud,  as  it  is  termed.  Yours  is  a  peculiar  climate,  and 
you  will  have  to  learn  by  experiment  how  to  adapt  your 
operations  to  it. 

Fine  Mollylioclcs. — Our  friend,  William 
Chorltou,  of  Staten  Island,  sent  us  a  box  of  hollyhocks 
which,  for  purity  and  delicacy  of  color  and  excellence  of 
form,  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  To  call  these  ''double" 
seems  a  misnomer,  when  the  center  of  the  flower  is  as 
full  as  it  could  be.  Mr.  C.'s  seed  was  from  Chaytor,  a 
celebrated  English  grower. 

Mr.    flfferstine's   Raspberries. — Mr. 

D.  W.  Hcrstinc,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  experimenting 
in  the  production  of  seedling  raspberries.  He  sowed 
the  seeds  produced  by  the  Allen,  grown  in  proximity  to 
the  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  a  number  of  seedlings, 
the  progress  of  whicli  has  been  watched  by  the  horticul- 
turists of  Philadelphia,  with  much  interest.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Penn'a  Horticultural 
Society  met  upon  Mr.  Herstine's  grounds  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  upon  the  qualities  of  these  new  seedlings, 
and  giving  names  to  such  as  they  might  consider  worthy 
of  cultivation.  Tiie  meeting  was  the  occasion  of  a  re- 
markably pleasant  horticultural  gathering.    The  princi- 


pal horticulturists  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  most  noted 
fruit  growers  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  were  present,  as 
were  several  from  other  places.  The  American  Agricul- 
turist, Gardener's  Monthly,  N.  T.  Tribune,  Hearth  and 
Home,  and  Gennantown  Telegraph,  were  editorially  rep- 
resented. The  Committee  decided  that  four  of  Mr.  Hers- 
tine's seedlings  possessed  qualities  which  entitled  them 
to  names,  aud  these  were  called  Herstine,  Elizabeth, 
Ruby  and  Saunders.  They  are  all  large,  red  berries,  of 
excellent  flavor,  very  productive  and  hardy.  They  differ 
somewhat  in  the  shade  of  red,  in  flavor  and  in  foliage. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  them  will  appear  in  the  report 
of  the  committee.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  present  that  Mr.  H.  had  achieved  great  success 
in  producing  raspberries  as  hardy  and  productive  as  the 
Philadelphia,  and  whicli  can  rank  "very  good,"  as  to 
quality.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  new  fruits 
prove  as  satisfactory  elsewhere  as  they  have  upon  the 
grounds  where  they  originated. 

What  shall  he  Plant?-  P.  W.  J.," 
Fowler,  111.,  has  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  wishes  to 
plant  an  orchard,  and  asks  if  he  shall  select  Apples, 
Pears,  or  Quinces.  As  he  is  near  a  city,  wo  should  plant 
all  three.  Probably  early  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
would  pay  best,  aud  in  the  selection  of  these  wo  should 
be  governed  by  local  preferences.  A  fruit  that  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  be  of  superior  quality,  cannot  compete 
with  a  variety  whicli  is  well  known  and  a  favorite.  The 
advice  of  a  dealer  at  the  city  where  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold 
would  be  better  than  what  any  one  at  a  distance  can 
give.  Rea's  seedling  is  the  best  quince,  but  the  trees  are 
rather  scarce.  The  Apple  or  Orange  variety  is  most  cul- 
tivated for  a  near  market. 

Slugs  sbbmI  Striped  ISngs. — "D.,"  Go- 
shen, Conn.,  says:  "  I  used  to  be  troubled  with  the  gar- 
den slug,  or  shell-less  snail.  They  were  especially  des- 
tructive to  tomatoes  and  cabbages.  Supported  the  toma- 
toes on  frames;  then  encircled  the  plants  with  bran, 
wheat  or  rye,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  iuches  from 
the  stalk.  After  dark  found  the  bran  full  of  slugs,  whicli 
could  then  be  picked  up  and  destroyed ;  or  sprinkled  salt 
ou  them,  when  they  disappeared,  seeming  to  deliquesce, 
or  liquify.  I  think  a  circle  of  salt,  while  it  lasted,  would 
protect  the  plants.  I  never  lose  cucumber  or  melon  vines 
with  the  striped  bug.  Use  simply  and  only  a  square  box, 
without  any  covering,  say  14  inches  square,  and  S  to  10 
inches  deep,  set  about  the  hills  at  time  of  planting  the 
seed,  earthing  up  around  the  bottom.  The  bug  flies  in- 
deed, but  I  have  rarely  found  one  inside  of  these  bores. 
until  the  vines  showed  over  the  top." 

Patented.  Articles. — "  Burdock  "  asks  : 
"  Can  a  man  make  an  article  on  which  there  is  a  patent 
right,  without  paying  a  royalty  or  exposing  himself  to 
prosecution,  if  he  makes  it  exclusively  for  his  own  use 
and  not  to  sell  ?" — No. 

i\ew  Yorl£  Papers, — There  arc  several 
papers  published  in  New  York  which  are  exclusively  or 
in  part  devoted  to  agriculture  and  rural  matters.  To  read 
some  of  the  agricultural  papers  published  elsewhere,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  were  a  crime  or  a  blunder  for  a 
publisher  to  be  located  in  New  York.  "Abuse  the  op- 
posite counsel,1'  is  the  motto  with  some  lawyers,  and 
"  abuse  the  New  York  papers,'1  seems  to  be  the  stand- 
ing rule  with  some  editors  ;  so  we  get  it  in  the  lump  and 
in  detail.  When  these  attacks  are  especially  directed  to 
us  we  mete  out  the  worst  possible  punishment  to  the 
writers  thereof — we  do  not  notice  them.  One  person  re- 
cently imagined  some  private  conversation  with  one  of 
our  editors,  and  published  it  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  no- 
tice. These  individual  and  general  attacks  by  writers  at 
a  distance,  having  had  no  effect,  new  tactics  have  been 
adopted  in  the  form  of  correspondence  from  near  N.  Y. 
A  Pennsylvania  paper  publishes  one  of  these  letters  in 
which  New  York  publishers  and  editors  are  put  down  as 
incompetent,  because  they  will  not  publish  this  writer's 
articles.  This  is  a  censure  which  is,  indeed,  high  praise  ; 
and  we  should  not  have  noticed  the  matter  but  for  the 
reason  that  some  Southern  papers  have  quoted  this  arti- 
cle as  the  testimony  against  New  York  papers.  Editors 
from  abroad  can  learn  but  little  about  New  York  news- 
paper people  during  their  occasional  visits  here,  or  they 
would  know  that  there  is  no  place  where  merit  is  more 
promptly  recognized,  or  where  pretence  is  more  quickly 
set  aside  than  here.  In  New  York  a  man  soon  finds  his 
true  level,  especially  in  the  newspaper  line ;  he  is  judged 
by  his  work,  and  no  self  assertion  will  help  him  if  that 
be  defective.  When  a  man  has  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting,  his  best  course  is  to  go  into  some  other  line 
where  he  might  be  useful ;  but  all  do  not  think  so,  hence 
we  have  a  class,  known  to  the  press  as  Bohemians,  who 
pick  up  a  precarious  living  by  doing  literary  scrap- 
work.  A  few  of  these  unfortunately  hang  around  the  ag- 
ricultural press,  waiting  for  some  inexperienced  pub- 


lisher to  pick  them  up,  or  try  by  underbidding,  or  by 
means  of  anonymous  letters  to  supplant  some  one  al- 
ready occupying  a  position.  These  Agricultural  Bohe- 
mians arc  generally  men  who,  not  succeeding  at  farming, 
come  to  the  city  with  a  small  stock  of  facts  and  start  as 
editors.  They  call  themselves  "practical  men,"'  and  get 
upon  agricultural  papers ;  in  a  few  months  their  stock 
of  ill-assorted  knowledge  being  exhausted,  they  are  of 
no  further  use.  Their  next  step  is  to-  attach  themselves 
as  agricultural  editors  to  daily  papers  where  they  run 
for  a  short  time  and  are  dropped  ;  they  then  get  upon  the 
staff  of  the  "  religious  "  papers,  hut  even  get  found  out 
there ;  at  last  they  become  regular  Bohemians,  wandering 
from  paper  to  paper  in  the  hope  of  selling  their  often  re- 
jected articles.  They  always  have  one  resource, — it  is 
not  to  go  to  work,  for  this  style  of  "practical  men" 
avoids  that,  but  they  can  write  letters  to  the  country  pa- 
pers and  abuse  those  who  do  not  sec  fit  to  employ  them. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  such  letters  should  be  written, 
but  that  any  paper  Bhould  consider  them  worthy  of  pub- 
lication. We  doubt  if  a  paper  could  he  found  in  New 
York  so  wanting  in  professional  courtesy  as  to  open  itd 
columns  to  a  wholesale  libel  upon  the  press  of  another 
city.  The  New  York  publishers  are  successful  only  as 
they  make  such  papers  as  the  people  want,  and  one  way 
they  succeed  in  doing  this  is  by  keeping  clear  of  these 
pretenders  and  Bohemians.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  talked  about  "  practical  men."  It  is  a  taking 
phrase,  and  there  arc  not  wanting  those  who  use  it  as  an 
advertisement,  and  arc  continually  vaunting  their  supe- 
riority in  this  matter.  We  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
truly  practical  men,  but  very  little  for  those  who,  fearing 
that  the  world  will  not  otherwise  know  it,  are  constantly 
telling  how  practical  they  arc,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  that  quality.  As  far  as  the 
Agriculturist  is  concerned,  every  member  of  its  staff  lives 
upon  a  farm,  and  works  with  his  own  hands ;  an  example 
we  would  commend  to  those  who,  failing  as  editors, 
are  now  the  Bohemians  of  the  Agricultural  press. 

A  I>arge  Box-tree.— Growing  against  the 
old  Belmont  Mansion,  now  included  in  the  magnificent 
Fairmount  Park,  at  Philadelphia,  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  Tree  Box.  The  trunk  is  divided  from  the  bas-i 
into  four  parts,  one  of  which  is  over  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  tree  is  some  30  feet  in  bight,  but  being  placed  close 
to  the  building  it  is  not  well  shaped. 

Hfew  York  State  I*oialtry  Society. 

— The  slated  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  this  useful  Society 
took  place  at  its  rooms  in  this  City,  on  Tuesday,  July 
12th.  The  action  taken  was  in  brief,  as  follows:  1st.  An 
exhibition  of  useful  and  ornamental  poultry,  pet  animals 
and  poultry  appliances.  Living  specimens  of  artificial 
fish-breeding  aud  apparatus  used  iu  Pisciculture,  will  be 
made  in  New  York,  commencing  Dec.  14,  and  closing 
Dec.  22d,  entries  close  Dec.  11th.  2d.  The  fees  for  mem- 
bership and  the  annual  dues  were  reduced  from  &5  and 
$3,  to  $3  and  $2,  and  the  fee  for  life  membership  was  re- 
duced from  $50  to  $25.  3d.  The  action  of  the  executive 
committee  in  establishing  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  which, 
is  sent  free  to  members  who  have  paid  their  annual  dues, 
was  endorsed  by  the  Society.  4th.  The  whole  subject 
of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  of  points  of  excellence  in 
poultry,  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with 
powers  to  adopt  and  promulgate.  5th.  The  borrowing  of 
specimens  to  exhibit,  and  the  conditional  purchase  of 
the  same,  with  the  same  object,  and  with  the  intention 
to  return  them  to  the  former  owner,  was  declared  a  gross 
misdemeanor,  exposing  the  exhibitor  to  the  forfeit  of  all 
his  premiums,  and  a  member  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Importation  oi"  Animals,  etc. — The 

new  Tariff  admits  duty  free  all  kinds  of  animals  from 
beyond  the  seas  imported  for  breeding  purposes.  Also, 
animals  brought  in  for  exhibition  and  to  be  returned  ; 
also,  animals  with  harness  and  tackle,  owned  by  immi- 
grants ;  also,  eggs,  and  silk  worms'  eggs. 

Artists. — All  artists  are  not  painters  or  sculp- 
tors, but  we  have  artists  among  farmers  as  well.  Well- 
arranged  buildings,  rooms  nicely  adapted  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  designed  and  kept  in  perfect  order,  a  sta- 
ble well  filled  with  good  stock  tastefully  arranged,  or  an 
original  landscape  worthy  of  an  artist's  pencil,  are  scenes 
which  some  of  our  farmers  are  constantly  bringing  be- 
fore our  admiring  eyes.  Even  a  ditch  may  be  made  at- 
tractive and  beautiful  as  was  remarked  of  one  we  were 
examining  a  few  days  ago,  100  yards  long,  4  feet  deep, 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  12  inches  wide  at  the  top 
and  4  inches  at  the  bottom,  graded  to  a  hair,  and  the 
bottom  as  solid  as  hard  clay;  it  drew  forth  expressions 
of  admiration  from  every  one  who  looked  at  it.  Joseph 
Amberson  was  the  artist,  and  he,  with  his  gang,  challenges 
the  Continent  to  compete  with  him  in  ditching  as  to 
style,  rapidity,  and  price  of  work.  Tic  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
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Vinegar  "riahin;;. — "B.  H."  asks  if  it 
■will  accelerate  the  conversion  of  cider  iuto  vinegar  to 
add  yeast.  As  vinegar  is  usually  made,  probably  not. 
What  is  needed  is  free  access  of  air.  The  cider  naturally 
contains  enough  ferment,  and  if  it  be  exposed  freely  to 
air,  the  change  takes  place.  Sonic  secret  and  patented 
processes  are  founded  upon  this  fact. 

TTIie  "Fly"  on  Turnip*  ana  Cab- 
bage Plants, — *;B.,''  Goshen,  Conn.,  writes  that  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wood-ashes,  plaster,  and  rye 
flour,  sifted  upon  the  plants  while  wet  with  dew.  will 
successfully  rid  them  of  the  ';  fly."— The  flour  is  used  to 
make  the  other  ingredients  adhere. 

lllack:  Ants. — N.  S.  Buckley  says  :  "  Ail 
articles  set  upon  a  cold  stove  or  other  cold  iron  are  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  black  ants. 

Mice  or  Moles? — "Fowler,"  Orange,  N. 
J.,  asks  how  to  destroy  mice  which  injure  his  bulbs. 
Arc  they  mice  2 — They  are  more  probably  moles.  In  either 
case,  some  kind  of  a  trap  is,  thus  far,  the  best  remedy. 

The  Colorado    Potato  Beetle.— Sev-  ! 

cral  inquire  about  '  the  potato  bug."  There  are  several 
beetles  which  live  upou  potato  vines,  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  which  is  known  as  the  12-lined  Spearmau,  or  Colo- 
rado Beetle.  As  we  have  already  twice  figured  this  in- 
sect, we  will  say  that  it  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  a 
large  Lady-bug,  yellow,  and  with  twelve  black  longitudi- 
nal lines.  The  remedy  that  has  been  found  most  effectual 
is  Paris  Green.  This  is  mixed  with  S  or  10  times  its 
bulk  of  flour  and  dusted  upon  the  vines  while  the  dew 
is  on.  A  very  slight  qnantity  is  said  to  be  sufficient.  A 
broad-mouthed  bottle  with  a  bit  of  gauze  tied  over  it  may 
be  used  for  applying  it.  We  give  this  remedy  with  the 
positive  announcement  that  Paris  Green  is  a  dangerous 
compound  of  arsenic  and  a  deadly  poison.  The  use  of 
Paris  Green  is  commended  in  the  journals  of  those  States 
in  which  the  insect  abounds,  and  by  our  correspondents. 
If  need,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  accidents, 
and  the  operator  should  be  npon  the  windward  side  of 
the  viues  and  avoid  breathing  the  dust. 

Oats  Cut  and  Cured  as;  Hay. — "H. 

L.  B."  Oats  cut  and  cured  as  hay  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  market  value  ;  they  are,  however,  constantly  used 
iu  this  way,  and  are  found  to  be  profitable.  We  should 
say,  ton  for  ton,  they  wonld  be  worth  as  much  as  good 
timothy  hay.  The  oats  should  be  cut  while  the  most  for- 
ward heads  are  just  coming  into  the  dough  state,  and 
while  most  of  the  crop  is  still  in  the  milk.  If  tall,  they 
should  be  cradled  and  bound,  as  it  saves  labor  iu  cutting. 
Oats  should  be  cut  small  with  a  hay-cutter,  and  wet  up 
with  a  little  bran  or  meal  when  fed  out. 

Spiirrey. — We  are  informed  by  a  friend  who 
is  familiar  with  the  use  of  Spurrey  in  Germany,  that  it  is 
highly  valued,  in  fact,  regarded  as  indispensable  in  some 
sections,  as  fall  feed  for  milch  cows.  It  is  sown  after  the 
rye  harvest  in  July,  or  early  in  August,  and  affords  rich 
succulent  pasturage  in  October,  upon  which  it  is  custom- 
ary to  tether  the  cows.     See  article  on  page  -246  (July,  ) 

"  Superphosphate  "     Recipe.—1*  TV. 

It  Y.."  Myersvillc,  Md.,  asks  if  the  following  recipe  for 
making  superphosphate  is  good.  It  is  no  superphos- 
phate, but  a  rich  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  manure, 
and  we  presume  is  one  of  those  secret  recipes  which  arc 

advertised  so  often.    Here  it  is: "For  Corn  or 

"Wheat.— Take  GOO  lbs.  of  good,  rich  earth,  spread  on  a 
Moor,  and  then  add  500  lbs.  of  Peruvian  Guano,  100  lbs. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  500  lbs.  Flour  of  Raw-Bone,  100 
lbs.  Pulverized  Saltpetre,  and  200  lbs.  ground  Plaster. 
200  lbs.  of  the  mixture  for  one  acre."— This  mixture 
would  not  cost  les*  than  $"0  for  the  2,000  lbs.  directed,  of 
which  GOO  is  earth,  and  it  certainly  is  not  worth  more  than 
half  as  much  as  Peruvian  Guano,  which,  sifted,  and  mixed 
wiili  earth  and  plaster,  we  would  prefer  at  $100  a  ton. 

Ashes    vs.  Criiaiio. — "  W.    II.,"   of   Snow   I 
Camp,  N.  C,  proposes  this  conundrum:    "What   are  ' 
wood-ashes  worth  per  bushel,  if  Peruvian  Guano  is  worth   ! 
$100  per  ton  ?"    Really  this  problem  is  about  equivalent 
to  this:  If  broadcloth  is  $7  a  yard,  what  will  a  pair  of 
shoes  coat?    Guano  and  Ashes  arc  each  used  as  manure 
—Broadcloth  and  Shoes  arc  both  articles   of  clothing. 
Almost  anybody  who  raises  grass,  potatoes,  corn,  or  cot 
ton,  can  afford  to  pay  15  to  30  cents  per  bushel  for  good, 
quick  wood-ashes,  and  often  one  might  pay  more  with 
profit.— They  may  usually  bo  bought  for  10  to  15  cents  per 
bushel.    The  use  of  Guano  is  to  supply  nitrogen  and  the   j 
phosphates.     Ashes  supply  potash  chiefly. 

SelfMiiilUing;  Cows.— A  cow   sometimes  ' 
gets  the  habit  of  milking  herself,  anil  as  she  appears  to   ! 


enjoy  both  the  operation  and  the  milk,  it  is  hard  to  break 
her.  "We  published  some  years  ago  a  highly  recommend- 
ed cure,  which  was  to  slit  the  cow's  tongue  about  2  or  3 
inches.  Some  readers  tried  this,  and,  failing,  tried  two 
square  yokes  placed  on  the  neck  and  braced  apart  with 
iron  bolts  so  that  the  cow  could  not  get  her  head  near  her 
6idu.  This  was  of  course  effectual.  Now  we  have  a  let- 
ter from  A.  Allan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  saying  that  the  yoke 
arrangement  did  not  work,  for  the  cow  would  break  it, 
and  that  the  tongue -slitting  worked  like  a  charm. 

Cows  that  Hold   up   their  ^1  ilk, — 

"X.  M.  F.1*  It  is  very  exasperating  to  sit  and  handle 
a  cow's  teats  and  vainly  try  to  coax  her  to  let  down  her 
milk,  but  we  know  no  cure.  Sit  quietly  and  manipulate 
gently— after  a  while  the  muscles  which  hold  the  milk 
back  will  relax  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  you  will  get 
it  The  plan  we  have  often  thought  of  putting  in  prac- 
tice but  have  not,  is  to  arrange  a  lid  which  shall  close 
the  manger.  Then  prepare  cut  hay  with  meal  upon  it, 
or  roots  or  other  favorite  feed,  which  the  cow  must  be 
deliberate  about  eating :  then  "when  one  sits  down  to 
milk  let  him  draw  back  the  lid  by  a  cord  and  give  Cushy 
a  bite.  If  she  withhold  her  milk  close  the  crib  and  open 
it  only  when  the  milk  comes  down.  We  think  she 
would  appreciate  the  cause  and  effect,  aud  so  be  cured. 

Churns. — W.  G.  Kukman,  Gibson,  111.  You 
can  get  Thermometer  Churns  of  almost  every  large  dealer 
in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  the  country 
through— at  least  such  has  been  the  case.  Other  and  bet- 
ter churns  have  been  introduced  of  late,  and  it  may  be 
the  thermometer  churns  are  not  so  easily  found.  We 
prefer  testing  the  temperature  before  putting  the  cream 
into  the  churn  and  while  it  is  in  the  churn,  by  a  common 
brewer's  thermometer  held  in  the  baud. 

blinks. — We  have  numerous  inquiries  where 
live  Minks  can  be  purchased  for  breeding  purposes. 
Those  who  have  them  for  sale  should  advertise. 

Trouble  with  Cabbages.— 'G.  A.," 
Biddcford,  Me.,  writes  us  a  pathetic  account  of  his  troub- 
les in  raising  cabbage;  the  larva,  ormaggot,  at  the  root 
destroyed  his  crop  in  spite  of  all  the  preventives  he  could 
think  of.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  P.  T.  Quiun  offered  are- 
ward  for  the  best  remedy,  and  he  is  this  season  trying  a 
large  number  of  those  proposed,  and  promises  to  publish 
his  results.  We  doubt  if  the  manure  had  anything  to  do 
with  G.  A's  tronble. 

August  Butter.— "  A.  W.  K.,"  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.  If  the  cows  are  well  fed,  or  have  good  pas- 
turage, and  their  milk  is  kept  cool,  especially  if  cooled 
as  soon  as  milked,  and  the  cream  is  churned  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  ice  or  spring  water  is  at  hand  to  con- 
trol the  temperature  of  the  cream,  of  the  churn,  aud  of 
the  butter  when  it  comes,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  pack- 
ing butter  all  summer.  With  half-fed  cows,  milk  kept  in  a 
warm  cellar,  and  warm,  sour  cream,  a  week  old.  you  will 
have  soft  and  miserable,  lardy  butter,  if  any,  which  is  not 
fit  to  eat  to  begin  with,  and  will  be  rancid  in  three  weeks. 

Industrial  Exhibition. — A  grand  'Ex- 
position" of  Manufactures,  Products,  and  Arts,  will  be 
opened  at  Cincinnati  on  Sept.  21st,  and  continue  until 
Oct.  loth.  Artizans.  Manufacturers,  and  Inventors,  arc 
invited  to  exhibit,  aud  can  obtain  a  prospectus,  giving 
rules,  etc.,  by  addressing  ■■Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion, Cincinnati,  0." 


CousflitiLtious  of  Agricultural  and 

Horticultural  Societies  and  Clubs.— When 
men  are  really  iu  earnest  it  requires  very  little  machinery 
iu  the  way  of  constitutions  and  by-laws  to  keep  Asso- 
ciations together.  Many  societies  spend  so  much  force 
upon  their  constitution,  that  they  have  little  left  for  their 
proper  work.  As  we  are  frequently  applied  to  for  a  form 
of  constitution  for  clubs  and  societies,  we  give  tin  fol- 
lowing, which,  with  the  necessary  verbal  changes,  will 
answer  for  almost  any  society: 

Art.  1.  This  Organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Horticultural  Society  of  Jo.  Davics'  County." 

Art.  -.'.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of  Horti- 
culture, 

Art.  :j.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who 
have  paid  au  annual  fee  of  one  dollar;  aud  of  Honorary 
Members  of  distinction  in  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. 

Art.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  five 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Board,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  President  and  four  other  members;  all 
of  which  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in 
the  year,  and  shall  hold  their  office  one  year,  or  until  their 
biiccessors  in  office  are  chosen. 

Aut.  5.  The  officers  of  thlfl  Society,  and  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Standing  Committee?!  chttll  be  chosen  by  ballot,  at 


the  regular  meeting  in  January,  of  each  year,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Art.  b".  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees:   1— On  Orchards *2— On  Vineyards 3— On 

Orchard  Fruits. . .  .4— On  Flowers. . .  .5— On  Culinary  Veg- 
etables  0— Ou  Entomology 7— On  Botany  and  Veg- 
etable Physiology s— On  Ornithology 9— On  Small 

Fruits  — 10— On  "Wines 11-  On  Useful  and  Ornamen- 
tal Planting. 

Art.  7.  The  Society  shall  hold  Monthly  and  other 
Meetings  and  Exhibitions  as  it  may  direct. 

Art.  S.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  reg- 
ular meetiug  by  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
cast,  one  month's  notice  having  previously  been  given. 

Tobacco   in  Litcltlield   Co.,  Conn. 

— *•  A  Constaut  Reader  "  is  IS  years  old,  can  hire  a  farm 
of  50  acres  for  ,£100,  and  inquires  if  without  knowing 
anything  about  it  he  can  make  it  pay  by  raising  tobacco. 
We  advise  him  to  try  some  other  crop  first.  Get  a  lease 
of  the  farm  for  10  years  with  the  right  to  purchase  at  a 
fair  figure,  if  you  wish.  Then  raise  cattle  and  sheep  and 
pigs,  take  horses  to  board,  or  in  some  way,  keep  all  the 
stock  you  can  keep  well,  aud  make  all  the  manure  possi- 
ble. Then  you  can  manure  your  corn  laud  well,  and  top- 
dress  your  permanent  meadows  and  get  the  farm  in  or- 
der, so  that  you  and  your  man  or  men  can  keep  ahead  of 
the  work  easily :  then  lay  out  for  half  an  acre  of  tobacco 
on  the  richest  and  warmest  laud  you  have,  give  it  50  to 
100  big  loads  of  manure,  and  take  good  care  of  the  crop. 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  published  a  comprehensive  little 
•treatise  on  Tobacco  for  25  cts..  which  it  would  pay  "you  to 
possess.    It  contains  the  experience  of  several  growers. 

Labor    irons    Castle    4Sar«lcn.  —  We 

cannot  undertake  to  engage  labor  for  our  correspondents. 
We  have  ourselves  frequently  engaged  men  here  aud  have 
obtained  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  best  help  we  ever 
had.  One  shoulu  come  iu  person  and  pick  out  the  men 
himself.  If  he  is  a  good  judge  of  character,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  a  better  selection  than  another  can  do  for  him. 
The  officials,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  are  uniformly 
courteous  and  painstaking,  but  wheu  they  have  brought 
the  laborer  and  employer  together,  their  duties  cease.  It 
is  a  well-managed  labor  market  in  which,  as  in  all  other 
markets,  the  purchaser  must  be  a  judge  of  the  article. 

I>esfiroyins  Persimmons. — "  J.  A.  51. 

P.,"  who  lives  in  Georgia,  is  much  troubled  by  persim-  i- 
mon  '"scrubs'*  iu  his  fields.    lie  wishes  to  kuow  if  any 
one  can  tell  him  a  better  way  to  destroy  them  than  by 
the  use  of  the  grub-hoe  aud  root-drag.     Who  is  learned 
on  the  persimmon  question? 

Fleas  upon  E>0£t's. — "■Cosmopolite."  We 
have  found  an  occasional  washing  with  carbolic  soap  to 
keep  the  animals  quite  free  of  tleas. 

Cranberries  on  Iplaud.-E.  IT.  Rose 
and  several  others  ask  if  cranberries  will  succeed  on 
high,  warm,  aud  rich,  sandy  loam.  We  have  no  proof 
that  cranberries  have  ever  paid  when  grown  on  upland. 
The  vines  will  sometimes  be  a  long  while  in  dying,  and 
will  produce  some  fruit;  but  we  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  undertake  cranberry  culture  upon  upland  with  a 
view  to  profitable  returns. 

Purification  of  Cisterns. — F.  II.  Rob- 
bins,  of  Allamakee  Co.,  Iowa.,  writes:  -Please  inform 
me  how  to  cleanse  a  cistern  and  keep  it  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  water  free  from  smell  and  taste?" — If 
it  is  foul,  clean  it  out.  If  not.  heat  half  a  bushel  of 
charcoal,  and  when  iu  a  glow,  pound  it  iuto  pieces  as 
big  as  hickory  nuts,  and  shovel  them  with  the  coarsest  of 
the  dust  into  a  wet  gunny  bag  or  other  coarse  sack  ;  put 
in  a  stone  big  enough  to  sink  it,  and,  lying  a  cord  to  it, 
draw  it  up  aud  down  through  the  cistern,  finally  leal  tug 
it  suspended  near  the  top  of  the  water  one  day  and  near 
the  bottom  the  next.  The  results  will  be  observed  very 
soon,  and  will  be  permanent  for  several  weeks,  when 
the  operation  may  have  to  be  renewed. 


Potatoes  from  Seetl.—  "F.  IT.  M.," 
Scarborough,  Me.  When  the  potato  halls  arc  ripe,  hang 
them  iu  a  dry  place,  leaving  the  seed  untouched  until 
lime  to  sow.  Ill  the  spring  sow  the  seeds  in  a  hot-bed 
or  iu  a  box  in  a  warm  window,  just  as  you  would  those 
of  tomatoes,  and  transplant  to  the  opeu  -round  wheu 
danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Fallen  Apples.— "D.   P."   says:   "Apples 

arc  dropping  quite  IVeely.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to 
Spread  ashes  or  lime  under  the  trees  to  kill  the  worms 
thai  come  out  of  the  fruit?"  This  would  be  a  very  un- 
certain way  of  killing  the  larvae  in  the  apples.  It  is  much. 
better  to  gather  the  fallen  fruit  aud  feed  it  to  the  pigs. 
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Fig.  1. — FRONT   ELEVATION. 

Ho.  9— A  House  costing  $2,200  to  $3,000. 

This  house  we  designate  as  No.  9  of  the  series  mainly 
designed  by  Mr.  Judd,  and  already  tested  or  being  test- 
ed by  him.  It  will  come  within  the  range  of  a  great 
number  of  families.  The  variation  in  cost  will  depend 
partly  upon  location  and  price  of  labor  and  materials, 
and  more  upon  the  style  of  work,  cornices,  moldings, 
plumbing,  whether  basement  be  finished  or  not,  etc.,  etc. 
The  variation  may  indeed  go  further,  say  from  $1,S00  to 
$3,500,  without  materially  changing  the  general  plan  or 
size.  A  careful  estimate,  at  the  prices  given  in  our  July 
number,  page  24S,  makes  this  house,  in  fair  style  and  finish 
with  good  moldings,  and  the  plumbing  described  below, 
cost  about  $2,800,  without  the  land.  In  none  of  the  plana 
thus  far  given,  has  special  provision  been  made  for  a 
sleeping  room  on  the  first  floor,  as  is  customary  in  most 
farm  dwellings.  The  stratum  of  airnear  the  ground  is  al- 
ways unhealthful,  especially  at  night.  Fogs,  dampness, 
and  malaria  abound  near  the  soil.  "We  see  heavy  fogs 
along  the  ground  when  the  air  is  clear  at  the  bight  of  10 
to  15  feet.  The  same  reasons  that  lead  invalids  and 
health  seekers  to  go  to  the  mountains  or  elevated  locali- 
ties, should  always  take  lodgers  to  a  second  or  third 
Btory  at  night.  An  invalid,  too  feeble  to  be  daily  moved, 
and  requiring  constant  attention,  may  be  necessarily 
placed  upon  the  first  floor — though  by  no  means  the  best 
place  for  a  feeble  person— and  a  first  floor  bed-room  may 
be  indispensable  in  some  cases,  though  it  would  usually 
be  preferable  to  give  up  the  parlor  or  sitting-room  to  such 
a  person,  temporarily. — All  the  outer  walls  are  filled  in 
with  brick  between  the  studding.  The  siding  is  the  1-inch 
thick  "Novelty,"  described  in  fig.  6  of  our  March  number. 

Fig.  1 — Elevation, — The  engraving  gives  the 
general  style  and  appearance,  as  nearly  as  the  artist  can 
do  so  from  the  builder's  minute  drawings,  which  are 
plain   lines    (not   in   perspective).      The  basement   is 


-FLOOR  PLAN, 


mainly  above  ground,  for  reasons  here  and  previously 
given.  Three  or  four  extra  steps  elevate  the  oc- 
cupants at  all  times  above  the  damp  soil.  For  flat 
prairies,  or  other  localities  exposed  to  very  violent 
winds,  the  house  is  proportionately  too  high.  In  such 
cases  the  basement  may  be  lowered,  and  the  attic  be 
omitted,  though  the  latter  is  always  desirable,  and  adds 
but  little  to  the  cost,  while  it  furnishes  much  store  room 
and  two  or  more  sleeping  rooms  if  needed.  The  base- 
ment, floors,  ceilings,  roofing,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  cost 
no  more  for  a  house  20  to  25  feet  high,  than  for  one  only  15 
to  20  feet  high.  The  cornice,  it  will  be  seen,  extends 
well  out— a  great  help  to  the  appearance  of  most  houses. 
The  appearance  can  be  materially  improved  by  more 
brackets,  and  by  dentals  on  the  cornice ;  by  heavier  mold- 
ings, window  caps,  etc.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tin,, 
which  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  shingleunow,  (SJ4  to  9y2c.  per 
foot,)  and  cheaper  in  some  places.  (For  some  styles  of 
brackets,  etc.,  etc.,  see  our  June  number,  page  208.) 
Fig.  2— Basement.- Hight  in  clear  714  feet.  Walls 
of  brick,  S  inches,  with  an  air-space  all  through  the  mid- 
dle, except  where  tie-bricks  are  thrown  across.  The 
whole  Basement  maybe  left  in  one  room,  as  a  cellar,  with 
three  or  four  piers  of  brick  or  locust  posts  firmly  set  on 
sunken,  flat  stones,  to  support  the  girders  and  partition 
walls  above.  The  dotted  lines  show  a  good  arrangement 
of  basement  rooms  that  maybe  made  at  first,  or  which 
can  be  put  in  readily  afterwards  if  the  means  permit,  or 
if  the  enlargement  of  the  family  require  more  room. 
The  stairs  and  windows  and  fireplaces  (/and  g)  should  be 
adapted  to  this  possible  or  probable  use  of  the  basement. 
In  this  case  D  would  be  the  Dining-room,  A  the  Kitchen, 
C  the  Cellar,  E  a  large  Pantry,  B  a  nail,  F  the  rear  en- 
trance. Or,  if  desired,  simply  the  room  A  may  be  finish- 
ed off  as  a  laundry  or  wash-room,  or  as  a  kitchen  with  a 
dumb-waiter,  to  be  carried  up,  say  at  du\  or  to  whichever 
one  of  the  rooms  above  is  to  be  used  as  a  dining-room. 
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Fig.  3. — FIRST    STORT. — FLOOR  PLAN. 

Fig.  3  —  First  Story.  —  Hight  in  clear,  9  feet. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  engraving  will  show  the 
general  arrangement,  the  economy  of  space,  the  "  saving 
of  steps  "  in  the  cooking,  and  other  items  of  work,  the 
provision  for  closets  and  pantries,  c,  c,  c,  c,  etc.  The 
Bay-windows  add  greatly  to  the  apparent  as  well  as  real 
size  of  the  rooms,  and  are  ornamental  to  the  exterior. 
The  main  hall  and  kitchen  would  be  improved  by  adding 
6  to  12  inches  to  the  width  of  the  house,  where  great 
economy  is  not  studied,  but  they  are  of  fair  and  convenient 

size,  as  indicated. It  will  be  noted  that  the  doors, 

sink,  pump,  stationary  wash-trays,  and  large  pantry  are 
placed  near  together  to  save  steps.  A  cooking  range,  r, 
is  intended,  but  a  place  for  the  copper  boiler  was  over- 
looked. It  was  intended  to  put  it  by  the  side  of  the 
chimney  where  the  door  into  the  dining-room  is  now 
placed,  and  have  that  door  the  other  side  of  the  chimney 
where  the  closet  is  located  ;  but  that  made  the  distance 
too  great  from  the  dining-room  table  to  the  kitchen  sink. 
The  chimney  can  well  be  placed  a  foot  or  so  nearer  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  leave  room  between  that  and  the 
door  for  the  copper  boiler.  The  exact  location  of  every 
thing  should  be  considered  and  decided  npon  before 

starting  the  foundations. The  rear,  outside  platform 

may  be  covered,  or  not,  as  desired.  The  stairs  to  the 
basement  may  be  entered  from  the  kitchen,  or  from  the 
front  hall  when  the  basement  is  finished  for  a  dining-room. 
There  is  sufficient  head-room  tinder  the  stairs  to  the 
second  story. Blc,  in  the  Parlors,  indicates  a  belbpull 


to  the  kitchen.  By  passing  the  wire  down  and  along  the 
T>asement  ceiling,  a  bell  maybe  also  attached  in  the  base- 
ment kitchen  (A,  fig.  2).  The  stationery  wash-tubs  and 
sink  are  supplied  with  cold-water  cocks  from  the  pump, 
and  hot-water  cocks  from  the  boiler.    The  force-pump 


Fig.  4.—  SECOND   STORT. — FLOOR  FLAN. 


draws  water  from  the  cistern  or  well,  and  when  needed 
forces  it  into  the  tank  placed  in  the  Attic  or  elsewhere. 
Fig.  4— Second  Story.— Hight  in  clear,  SJ£  feet. 
The  Hall,  //,  is  lighted  either  by  sash  in  the  npper  half 
of  the  doors,  gfl,  gd,  or  by  head-lights  over  these  doors, 
which,  if  swung  on  hinges  or  pins,  also  serve  as  venti- 
lators. (Ventilators,  by  the  way,  arc  to  be  placed  in  all 
rooms  in  both  stories,  with  flues  in  the  walls  to  carry  the 
air  to  the  attic.)  Where  needed,  the  flues  may  be  carried 
through  beams  or  girders,  by  piercing  these  with  sundry 
auger  holes  for  the  passage  of  air,  boring  so  as  not  to  weak- 
en the  timbers  too  much.  With  the  "  Novelty  Siding," 
firmly  nailed  on,  a  house  is  very  strong,  even  though  the 
timbers  be  very  light,  or  weakened  by  cutting  or  boring. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  four  larger  chambers  each 

has  one  or  more  closets.  The  room  J  will  admit  a  3-1 
bed,  or,  it  may  be  used  for  a  bath-room  or  store-room, 
F  and  G  may  have  mantels  and  fireplaces,  or  simply 
holes  into  chimney-flues,  for  stoves. In  <?,  the  wash- 
sink,  w,  maybe  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. The 

stairs  to  the  Attic  are  necessarily  quite  steep  to  afford 
head-room  under  the  roof.  The  water-tank  to  catch  water 
from  the  roof  or  receive  it  from  the  pump,  for  supplying 
the  boiler,  etc.,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Attic,  or  if  that  be 
not  raised  high  enough,  it  may  be  placed  over  the  stairs, 
occupying  the  npper  part  of  the  second  story.  It  may  be 
of  any  desired  length  and  width,  and  any  where  from  SO 
inches  to  four  feet  in  depth.  The  larger  it  is,  the  less 
pumping  up  of  water  will  there  be.  Water  comes  in  from 
the  roof,  and  when  the  lank  is  full,  the  surplus  runs  over 
through  a  pipe  to  the  cistern.  Wherever  a  Tank  is  placed, 
stronger  or  double  studding  should  always  be  carried  up 

from  the  basement,  to  support  it  firmly  and  safely. 

Bell-pnlls,  Bk,  to  Kitchen,  are  located  in  /'and  G,  and  in 
G  a  speaking  tube,  Sk,  to  the  kitchen,  and,  Si,  to  the 

front  door,  as  described  previously,  for  other  houses. 

Blind  windows  are  necessary  back  of  the  chimney,  at  the 
left  of  the  Parlor,  and  of  the  Chamber  F ...  In  order  to 
fully  appreciate  this  plan,  one  will  need  to  consider  the 
many  items  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  least  possible 
building  of  outer  walls  for  the  same  space,  the  saving  of 
steps  in  the  arrangement  of  the  working-rooms  and  ap- 
paratus, the  securing  of  an  abundant  supply  of  closets  or 
pantries,  the  provision  for  finishing  off  the  basement  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  whenever  it  may  be  desired,  without 
much  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the  house  and  at  smail  cost. 


Dangerous    Oils     in    Delaware— 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  appointed 
a  committee  of  competent  and  disinterested  citizens  to 
examine  the  oils  offered  for  sale.  They  presented  an  in- 
teresting account  of  their  experiments,  and  summed  up 
with  the  conclusions  which  we  append,  believing  that 
the  subject  cannot  be  too  frequently  brought  to  public 
attention.  Did  a  disease  maim  and  destroy  so  many  vic- 
tims in  a  year  as  does  unsafe  oil,  nearly  every  family 
would  have  a  preventive  or  remedy  at  hand,  at  any  cost. 
The  preventive  in  the  case  of  coal  oils  is  a  very  cheap 
and  simple  one — let  them  alone.  The  following  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  Wilmington  Committee:  "1.  That 
Ocean  Oil,  Sunlight  Oil,  and  Combination  Fluids  ignite 

at  very  low  temperatures 2.  Their  vapors,  when  mixed 

with  common  air,  are  explosive..,.  3,  They  spread  son." 
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flagration  with  great  rapidity,  faster  than  gunpowder, 
their  vapor  reaching-  ont  and  taking  fire  from  a  flame  at 
a  considerable  distance 4.  Their  flames  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  extinguish  than  the  flame  of  Coal  Oil...  5.  That 
these  properties  make  them  dangerous  for  common  use 
for  illuminating  purposes That  good  Coal  Oil,  stand- 
ing fire  test  of  110  deg;,,  docs  not  ignite  so  readily,  does 
not  form  explosive  vapors  at  so  low  a  temperature,  docs 
not  spread  conflagration  so  rapidly,  when  ignited  is  more 
easily  extinguished  ;  and  for  all  these  reasons  is  much 
more  safe  for  common  use." 

Swansp  3Eeadow  Parings— Mow 
to  treat  Them. — The  turf,  sods  and  bogs  cnt  from 
swamp  meadows,  reclaimed  for  cranberry  plantations  or 
other  purposes,  when  burnt  or  rotted,  are  useful  as  ma- 
nure. ';  A.  B.  C,"  writes  :  l,I  have  a  piece  of  upland 
joining  a  piece  of  low  ground.  It  is  often  overflowed  in 
the  spring,  and  may  be  flowed  at  will.  I  have  thought 
of  preparing  the  wet  part  for  a  cranberry  patch  by  taking 
off  the  grassy  tnrf  3  or  4  inches  deep,  and  covering  with 
white  sand.  This  turf  I  think  would  make  an  excellent 
dressing  for  my  high  ground,  if  well  rotted.  Shall  I  pile 
the  turf,  giving  each  layer  a  coating  of  unlcached  ashes, 
and  pitching  it  over  at  a  proper  time  ?  or  shall  I  proceed 
in  like  manner,  only  using  quick-lime,  pounded  reason- 
ably fine,  letting  thejime  slake  in  the  heap  by  the  water 
contained  in  the  turf?  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
obtain  the  necessary  ashes,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  lime 
will  cure  the  raw  muck  in  a  shorter  time.  Which  plan 
will  be  best  ?  How  long  will  it  take  ?  What  quantity  of 
lime  or  ashes  should- 1  use  per  cord  of  turf?  and  would 

salt  be  useful  ?" Ans.    A  great  part  of  the  parings  will 

probably  be  needed  for  the  turf  fences  and  clams,  to  re- 
lain  the  water.  All  kinds  of  mossy  or,  properly,  grassy 
sods,  and  parings  decay  easily,  and  may  be  treated  as 
"A.  B.  C."  proposes  ;  but  those  kinds  of  grass  (sedge), 
which  grow  in  tussocks,  form  "bogs"  or  "nigger 
heads,"  which  will  be  years  in  decaying,  aud  are  so 
tough  it  is  of  no  use  to  spend  time  in  cutting  them  in 
pieces.  Those  with  roots,  branches,  etc.,  should  be 
piled  in  heaps  and  burned  when  diy.  The  rest  may  be 
hauled  off  or  laid  up  in  heaps  giving  each  layer  a  liberal 
dusting  of  lime,  about  1  or  2  bushels  to  the  load,  say  4  or 
5  to  the  cord  (100  bushels).  Salt  will  be  of  value  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  length  of  time  will  de- 
pend a  good  deal  upon  the  amount  of  lime  or  ashes  used. 
It  is  almost  impossible  nowadays  to  get  ashes.  If  worked 
over,  in  about  0  weeks  the  heap  may  be  fine  enough  for 
use,  but  it  would  probably  be  best  to  wait  until  spring. 

Is  BSc«l  Clover  Poison  ?— TV".  G.  Kuy- 
kendall,  Putnam  Co.,  Tenn.,  has  known  a  good  number 
of  cattle  lost  from  grazing  on  red  clover.  "They  seem 
to  have  colic  and  usually  die  very  suddenly.    What  is  the 

cause,  preventive,  and  cure?"1' Ans.    The  cause  is  the 

fermentation  of  the  clover  in  the  rumen,  or  first  stomach, 
forming  gases,  which  close  the  entrance,  cause  the  stom- 
ach to  be  fearfully  inflated,  and  the  whole  body  to  be 
so  swollen  that  the  action  of  the  lungs  ceases  and  the 
poor  beast  dies  of  suffocation.  This  is  called  the  Hoove, 
and  the  animals  are  said  to  be  li hoveri."  The  cure  is  to 
introduce  the  probang,  which  is  a  flexible  tube  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  is  stiff  enough  to  be  forced 
through  the  valve-like  entrance  to  the  rumen,  yet  flexible 
and  elastic  enough  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  bends 
in  the  gullet.  Through  this  the  gas  may  be  let  off,  and 
water  pumped  in  with  a  stomach-pump,  to  dilute  the  sour 
contents  of  the  rumen  and  wash  it  out.  A  probang  and 
stomach-pump  ought  to  be  the  property  of  every  large 
farmer.  When  no  probang  can  be  had,  try  tying  a 
straw  rope  in  the  animal's  mouth  making  it  fast  over  the 
head  back  of  the  horns.  The  efforts  of  the  beast  to  get 
rid  of  the  rope  will  often  cause  an  eructation  of  wind. 
Immediate  relief  of  animals  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
by  puncturing  the  abdomen  near  the  loin  with  a  knife 
or  trochar,  which  is  n  knife  and  tube  combined,  so  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  being 
forced  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  often  causes 
fata]  effects.  Thus  the  gas  is  let  off  and  the  beast  relieved. 
Prevention  is,  however,  far  better  than  cure.  This  is 
effected  by  allowing  animals  when  first  turned  into  clover 
pastures  to  remain  but  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time  until  they 
get  accustomed  to  it,  and  will  not  cat  so  ravenously  as 
to  overload  their  stomachs.  Calves  brought  up  by  band 
arc  liable  to  similar  attacks,  brought  ou  by  indigestion 
and  the  fermentation  of  the  food  in  the  ruinen. 


Harvesting  Pea-nuts. 

The  following  is  from  the  "Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  ISO?:  "The  time  for  harvesting  the  crop  i^ 
from  the  15th  to  the  30th  of  Octobor,  immediately  after  the 
first  frost.  When  thecrop  is  forward.,1  or.wbcn  it  isnnob- 
joct  to  get  a  portion  uf  it  early  in  market,  the  operation 


maybe  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  September;  but  the 
longer  the  vines  continue  to  grow,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  sound  pods.  Select  a  time  when  the  weather 
is  settled  and  favorable,  aud  with  three-pronged  hoes 
loosen  the  vines  along  the  rows.  Hands  follow  the  dig- 
ger, pull  up  the  vines,  shako  the  dirt  from  them,  and 
leave  them  in  the  same  place.  In  dry  weather  they  will 
be  sufficiently  cured  in  two  days  to  be  shocked.  Showery 
weather,  though  it  may  somewhat  delay  the  curing,  does 
no  injury.  In  shocking,  provide  stakes  7  feet  long,  made 
sharp  at  both  ends ;  then  lay  two  fence  rails  on  the  ground 
as  a  foundation,  but  with  supports  underneath  to  afford 
free  access  to  the  air.  The  stakes  are  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  convenient  intervals  between  the  rails,  the  stacks  built 
up  around  them,  and  finished  off  by  a  cap  of  straw  to 
shed  the  rain.  The  diameter  of  the  stack  is  made  to  con- 
form to  the  spread  of  a  single  vine.  After  remaining 
about  two  weeks  in  the  stack  the  picking  should  be  be- 
gun, taking  off  none  but  the  matured  pods.  These  are  to 
be  carried  to  the  barn,  and  prepared  for  market  by  com- 
pleting the  drying  process,  and  then  fanning  and  cleaning. 
The  most  tedious  part  of  the  work  is  the  picking. 
An  expert  discriminates  at  a  glance  between  the  mature 
and  immature  pods,  but  cannot  pick  more  than  two  and 
a  half  or  three  bushels  per  clay.  A  machine  to  perform 
the  operation  would  be  a  most  valuable  invention.  Un- 
less the  management  in  the  barn  is  carefully  conducted, 
there  is  great  danger,  where  there  is  much  of  a  bulk, 
that  the  peas  will  become  heated  and  mouldy.  The  con- 
dition in  which  the  early  deliveries  are  often  received  at 
market  renders  this  caution  quite  necessary.  Iu  fact, 
there  is  as  much  slovenliness  in  the  handling  of  this 
crop  as  there  is  in  regard  to  any  other;  perhaps  more, 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  inexperienced  persons  engage 
in  the  culture  every  year.  Until  the  pods  are  thoroughly 
seasoned,  the  bulk  should  be  frequently  stirred  and  turned 
over.  A  certain  classification,  in  respect  to  quality,  obtains 
in  pea-nuts  as  in  every  other  article  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  descriptive  terms  in  general  use  arc  '  inferior,' 
'ordinal-;-,'  'prime,1  and  'fancy;'  but  these  are  not  so 
definite  as  to  admit  of  no  intermediate  grades.  Assuming 
prime  to  be  the  standard,  and  that  the  prime  are  $2.75  per 
bushel,  then  inferior  will  be  worth,  say,  $1  to  §1.50; 
ordinary,  $2  to  $2.50;  and  fancy,  $3.  Seed  pea-nuts  al- 
ways command  an  extra  price,  ranging  from  $3.25  to 
$3.50.    These  were  the  current  prices  for  the  crop  of  'OS." 


Bee   ITotes—  By  M.  Quinby. 


T2ie  Apiary  In  Au^aist. — Where  there  is  buck- 
wheat, bees  begin  to  store  the  honey,  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  this  month.  Boxes  containing  white  honey 
should  be  removed  even  if  not  quite  full.  Four  pounds 
white  honey  are  worth  as  much  as  six  of  dark.  Yery  little 
buckwheat  will  discolor  it  badly.  Where  there  is  no 
buckwheat,  no  addition  to  the  stores  of  the  apiary  need 
be  expected,  save,  perhaps,  in  a  few  exceptional  locali- 
ties— the  western  prairies,  for  example.  So,  as  a  general 
rule,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  buckwheat  honey,  all 
surplus  boxes  may  be  removed  now.  The  combs  will 
grow  dark  if  they  are  left  on.  Boxes  put  on  now  will 
not  be  filled  except  under  very  favorable  circumstances — 
you  will  only  get  the  glass  stained  with  propolis. 

Look  well  to  weak  hives  now,  for  they  are  in  danger 
from  the  moth.  Keep  bottom  boards  clean.  If  weak 
colonics  are  in  movable  frames,  give  them  a  comb  or  two 
each,  of  sealed  brood  from  strong  ones.  Look  out  for 
barren  queens  and  quecnless  hives,  supplying  deficien- 
cies where  you  find  them.  If  in  box  hives,  it  is  gener- 
ally best  to  break  them  up  and  secure  the  contents. 
The  same  is  true  of  badly  diseased  ones.  It  will  some- 
times pay  to  drive  out  such  swarms,  if  there  is  buck- 
wheat. A  few  combs  made  by  swarms  so  driven  into 
empty  hives  would  be  valuable  another  year.  Examine 
colonies  that  have  been  divided  as  heretofore  directed. 
If  the  division  without  a  queen  was  strong,  drone  comb 
will  have  been  made  while  rearing  queens.  Remove  it, 
replacing  with  empty  frames,  that  worker  combs  may  be 
constructed.  Iloney  iu  such  drone  comb  is  of  good 
quality  and  may  be  of  use  to  feed  in  winter  if  not  wanted 
for  the  table.  The  season  here  has  thus  far  been  propi- 
tious, and  possibly  too  much  honey  may  be  stored  to 
leave  room  for  breeding.  The  only  remedy  with  box 
hives  is  surplus  boxes  furnished  with  plenty  of  white  comb 
to  draw  the  bees  into  them.  In  case  of  movable  frames, 
control  the  matter  by  removing  full  combs  and  replacing 
with  empty  ones.  Tut  empty  combs  near  the  center  alter- 
nately with  full  ones.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  Italian  queens 
late  in  the  season  aflcr  the  native  drones  have  been  de- 
stroyed, provide  Italian  drones  by  removing  the  queen 
from  a  strong  stock  and  putting  her  in  a  large,  movable 
comb  hive.  Put  in  the  same  hive  with  her  such  comb? 
from  other  hives  as  Contain  Italian  drone  brood,  and  aflcr 
eight  days  remove  all  queen  cells  that  may  be  found. 

Boc  Books.— "W.  V.  M."  asks:  "Which  is  the 
best  and  mo*t  practical  work  on  the  Honey-bee?".... 


Those  who  desire  a  scientific  work  ou  the  Honey-bee 
would  be  much  pleased  with  Laugstrotb's.  There  is 
little  but  practical  teaching  in  ''Quinby's  Bee-Keeping 
Explained/1  advertised  by  O.  Judd  &  Co.  Laugstroth's 
book  gives  a  description  of  his  hive,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  has  it  for  sale. 

Stalian  Bees.— W.  P.  Moore,  Richland,  Tenn.. 
would  like  to  know,  '■  1st,  The  comparative  value  of 
Italian  and  native  bees.  2d.  Whose  or  what  hive  is  best, 
3d.    What  sort  of  shelter-house  or  place  is  best  suited 

for  hives (1.)  After  nine  years'   experience  with  the 

Italian  bee  in  the  same  apiaries  with  the  natives,  and  in 
every  variety  of  season,  I  can  speak  decidedly  in  their 
favor.  I  consider  them  at  least  one-third  better  in  every 
respect  when  properly  managed.  For  instance,  their  ten- 
dency is  to  store  so  much  honey  that  the  space  for  rearing 
brood  is  too  much  reduced,  aud  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  sort  of  a  movable  comb  hive  so  that  full  combs  of 
honey  can  be  removed,  and  empty  ones  put  in  their  place, 
to  give  sufficient  room  for  brood.  Thus,  by  intelligent 
management  they  may  be  induced  to  gather  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  honey  and  increase  largely  at  the  same 
time. 

(2.)  If  increase  of  colonies  is  more  desired  than  sur- 
plus honey,  a  simple  movable  comb  hive  would  be  most 
suitable  ;  but  when  surplus  is  the  main  object,  the  hive 
described  in  the  June  No.  of  the  "Agriculturist,"  will 
answer  a  better  purpose  than  any  I  have  ever  used. 

(3.)  I  do  not  approve  of  any  kind  of  a  bee-honse  as  a 
shelter  for  beehives.  Let  the  hives  have  separate  stands 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  with  substantial  roofs 
to  protect  them  from  sun  and  rain. 

Straight  Combs.— J.  F.  Brill,  Kanawha  Co.,  W. 
Va.,  says  that  to  induce  bees  to  build  straight  combs  in 
common  box  hives,  he  draws  lines  across  the  under  side 
of  the  top  board,  with  melted  wax,  applied  by  means  of 
a  sash  tool.  The  bees  build  their  combs  upon  these  lines 
of  wax  and  make  them  straight. — I  tried  the  method 
thirty  years  ago  and  fonnd,  like  most  other  plans,  it 
would  not  prove  a  success  in  every  case.  The  bees  will 
follow  the  lines  in  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  instances. 

Bo  Bees  Freeze  ?— S.  P.  Creek,  Olney,  111.,  wants 
a  decision  on  the  following  :  "  Do  bees  '  freeze  up  '  aud 
become  torpid  during  any  part  of  the  winter,  and  then 
thaw  out  ?  Some  of  us  contend  that  they  do  not ;  others 
that  they  do,  and  that  the  honey  and  wax  take  the  *  frost 
out  of  them,'  just  as  the  earth  takes  it  out  of  some  kinds 

of  vegetables." It  is  surprising  that  any  one  with  any 

experience  whatever  with  bees,  should  maintain  the 
above  absurd  view.  It  requires  bnta  little  intelligent  ob- 
servation to  convince  the  most  obtuse,  that  bees  do  not 
freeze  up  in  cold  weather,  and  thaw  out  in  spring.  The 
consumption  of  the  honey  does  considerable  towards  Keep- 
ing "  the  frost  out,"  but  when  bees  are  once  thoroughly 
frozen,  they  will  not  revive.  I  would  ask  those  who  be- 
lieve that  bees  freeze  up  what  becomes  of  the  20  or  25 
lbs.  of  honey  that  disappear  during  winter,  if  the  bees 
are  torpid  during  that  time? 


Tobacco  in*  August. 


Tobacco,  as  cultivated  in  the  Northern  States,  if  well 
established  by  the  first  of  July,  in  rich,  mellow,  clean 
land,  is  doing  well.  By  the  first  of  August  it  will  be  sur- 
prising to  witness  its  rapid  growth.  The  great  leaves 
are  rapidly  concealing  the  ground  :  the  plants  stand,  each 
a  pyramid  of  tender,  vivid  green  leaves,  and  as  the 
breezes  turn  up  the  paler  nether  sides,  the  crop  strikes 
one  as  very  beautiful. 

Worming.—  With  the  growth  aud  fairness  of  the  crop 
the  farmer's  anxiety- increases.  The  worms  must  be 
watched,  the  sphinx,  or  hawk-moth,  will  l;iy  her  eggs 
nightly,  and  the  quickly  hatched  worms  will  cat  vora- 
ciously. Young  turkeys  are  a  help  in  keeping  them 
down  before  the  plants  arc  large,  but  they  damage  the 
great,  brittle  leaves.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  security; 
though  the  use  of  strychnine  iu  honey  placed  in  the 
grenl  boll-like  flowers  of  the  Stramonium,  or  "Stiiik- 
weed,"  or  in  those  of  the  yellow  Evening-Primrose,  will 
destroy  the  moths.  The  flowers  maybe  picked,  baited, 
and  set  about  the  borders  of  the  field. 

Topping  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  at- 
tained sufficient  size.  After  a  little  experience  the  prop- 
er bight  at  which  to  top  will  be  easily  judged  of.  The 
operation  consists  in  breaking  off  the  flower  stem  at  such 
a  bight  that  the  leaves  will  be  best  matured,  or  ripened. 
The  plants  vary  in  vigor,  and  some  attain  sufficient  size 
a?  early  as  August  1st,  others  not  until  late  in  the  month. 
The  earlier,  the  higher  the  topping  should  be.  In  the 
Connecticut  Seed-Leaf  variety  12  to  1(5  leaves  arc  usually 
left  upon  the  stalk.  They  are  not  counted,  but  the  place 
Where  the  leaves  grow  rapidly  smaller  indicates  the  spot 
to  break  oft"  the  stem.  This  is  usually  between  two  and 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  After  lopptng,  worming 
continues,  and  the   breaking  off  of  the  suckers,  or  side 
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shoots,  called  "  snekering'1  continues  until  the  plants 
are  ready  to  cut  up.  This  is  when  the  leaves  are  ripe — 
the  veins  swollen  and  turgid,  tho  leaves  harsh,  not  soft 
and  pliable  like  growing  ones,  and  if  folded,  the  lower 
side  out,  will  crack  with  a  clean,  brittle  fracture.  Should 
a  considerable  part  of  the  field  be  like  this,  cut  and  hang 
up ;  but  this  work  is  usually  done  in  September. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— No. 


In  casting  about  for  a  substitute  for  trotting 
speed,  any  horse-breeder  who  lias  given  atten- 
tion to  the  present  condition  of  the  American 
horse-market,  will  probably  hit  upon  beauty  of 
form  and  stylish  action  as  the  most  promising 
features.  Really  handsome  horses  for  private 
carriages,  are  so  rarely  seen,  that  it  may  almost 
'  be  said  they  do  not  exist.  If  any  one  will  take 
pains  1o  examine  the  carriage-horses  in  the  Cen- 
tral Park  in  New-  York,  and  at  the  various 
watering-places,  he  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  There  are  a  good  many 
well-grown,  rather  fat  animals,  with  bush}' 
manes,  and  large,  curly  tails,  to  which  good 
grooms  manage  to  give  a  tolerable  appearance 
by  dint  of  warm  blanketing,  and  by  curbing 
their  necks  into  an  unnatural  position.  But, 
strip  these  horses  of  their  gorgeous  harness,  and 
lead  them  out  with  their  halters  only,  and  they 
will  assume,  their  proper  stations  as  thorough- 
going lunk-heads.  By  nature,  they  generally 
have  coarse  coats,  flabby  muscles,  defective 
joints,  flat  feet,  short  necks,  big  heads,  and  a 
clumsy  action.  Their  movement  is  too  often 
that  of  animals  who  find  their  own  weight  a 
sufficient  burden.  The}''  are  only  accepted  for 
their  work,  because  they  are  the  best  that  the 
market  affords.  A  friend  recently  told  me,  that 
he  had  sent  an  experienced  man  all  through 
New  England,  and  as  far  west  as  Ohio,  without 
finding  for  sale  a  single  spau  of  horses  such  as 
he  wanted  for  his  carriage.  After  having  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  there  are  not  in  all  New  York  City, 
five  pairs  of  really  fine  carriage-horses;  nor  is 
the  number  likely  to  increase  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains the  custom  with  breeders  to  seek  almost 
exclusively  rapid  trotting  action, — a  search  that 
is  very  seldom  successful,  and  that  brings  into 
the  world  a  vast  crowd  of  third-rate  and  fourth- 
rate  horses,  of  very  low  average  value. 

The  typical  carriage-horse  was  well  shown 
by  John  Leech,  in  some  of  his  drawings  for 
"Punch."  Its  most  important  condition  is  a 
large  infusion  of  thorough  blood.  Such  an  ani- 
mal is  rather  lean  than  fat;  tall,  muscular,  and 
active.  Its  coat  is  thin  and  glossy;  its  mane 
and  tail  not  too  abundant,  the  hair  being  straight 
or  slightly  waving,  and  of  the  texture  of  silk. 
Tho  pastern-joints,  instead  of  carrying  a  cart- 
horse's tufts  that  require  constant  clipping,  are 
naturally  clean  and  smooth.  The  hoofs  are 
large  and  well  formed,  and  neither  too  flat  nor 
too  steep,  though  this  is  a  point  over  which  breed- 
ing has  perhaps  less  control  than  over  any 
other,  indicating  that  it  has  received  less  atten- 
tion than  more  conspicuous  features.  Tiie  legs 
of  such  an  animal  are  short  below  the  knees 
and  hocks,  arc  broad,  as  viewed  from  the  side, 
and  thin,  as  seen  from  the  front  or  rear.  The 
knee  and  hock  joints  themselves  are  large 
and  bony,  and  free  from  puffs  and  bony  excres- 
cences. The  legs  above  these  joints  are  long, 
the  longer  the  better ;  and  the  various  muscles 
and  sinews  are  clearly  defined  under  the  soft 
skin.  The  shoulders  are  very  sloping,  and  the 
withers  rise  well  into  the  hollow  of  the  saddle. 
The  back  is  short  from  the  withers  to  the  top 
of  the  hip,  and  long  from  here  to  the  root  of 


the  tail,  which  is  set  on  level  with  the  spine, 
and  naturally  carried  well  up  when  the  animal 
is  in  motion.  The  neck  is  long  and  muscular, 
hut  by  no  means  thick  or  fat,  and  ils  crest  is 
high  and  thin.  In  its  natural  position,  without 
the  help  of  the  check-rein,  it  should  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  level  for  eight  or  ten  inches  back  from 
the  ears.  The  ears  themselves  are  long,  thin,  and 
active.  The  head  small  and  not  Roman-nosed ; 
the  eyes  prominent  and  the  nostrils  large. 

A  pair  of  such  horses  standing  from  lol|a  to 
10  hands  high,  reasonably  young,  free  from  im- 
portant defects,  and  well  broken,  could  proba- 
bly be  readily  sold  for  $10,000.  If  they  were 
as  plenty  as  they  might  be,  they  would  still 
bring  a  fourth  of  that  priec.  Such  horses  need 
no  check-reins  to  keep  their  heads  in  position. 
The  conformation  of  the  shoulders,  neck,  and 
crest  secures  this.  Such  it  horse's  head  is  per- 
fectly and  evenly  balanced  in  a  position  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  attain  by  any  amount  of  check- 
ing and  martingalingwith  the  ordinary  carriage- 
horses  of  the  day.  Every  movement  that  such 
a  horse  takes  is  graceful  and  strong  ;  his  whole 
appearance  indicates  intelligence  and  nervous 
vigor.  He  cannot  be  ungraceful  and  ho  cannot 
be  dull.  He  may  or  may  not  be  fast.  For  car- 
riace  use  this  is  of  minor  consequence.  What 
is  wanted  first  of  all,  is  style,  ami  a  stylish  ac- 
tion in  moving  heavy  loads,  which  only  great 
natural  strength  and  vigor  can  make  possible. 

Of  course,  such  animals  as  are  here  depicted 
are  more  nearly  perfect  than  it  will  often  be 
our  lot  to  see,  but  the.  standard  is  one  toward 
which  it  is  always  safe  to  aim.  "We  can  only 
hope  to  attain  it  by  using  means  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  horses  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value,  and  the  more  nearly  we  approach  the 
standard,  the  higher  the  price  that  we  may  hope 
to  get.  Probably  if  two  farmers  were  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  the  one  to  breed  fast  trotters  and 
the  other  to  breed  such  carriage-horses  as  are 
here  described,  the  trotting  man  would  raise 
more  animals  worth  §5,000  each,  than  would  the 
other;  but  he  would  produce  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  many  worth  less  than  $500  each,  and  the 
balance  of  profit  would  be  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  carriage-horse  breeding.  I  believe,  in 
fact,  that  the  average  value  at  four  years  old 
would  be  full}'  twice  as  great  in  the  case  of  the 
carriage-horses  as  in  the  other;  while,  of  course, 
there  would  still  be  chances,  by  no  means  in- 
significant, of  raising  now  and  then  a  very  fast 
trotter,  and  a  good  proportion  of  excellent  road- 
sters. It  is  to  be  claimed  for  this  sort  of  breed- 
ing that  it  has  no  greater  element  of  risk  than 
the  breeding  of  Shorthorns  or  any  other  ani- 
mals whose  merits  depend  on  a  harmonizing  of 
all  good  qualities.  Where  the  only  thing 
sought  is  a  rapid  trotting  action,  so  many  defects 
are  disregarded  that  there  is  room  for  all  man- 
ner of  constitutional  weaknesses  to  creep  in, 
and  it  becomes  a  game  of  a  few  great  prizes 
and  many  blanks. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  iu  breeding 
carriage-horses,  it  is  our  advice  to  use  only  the 
best  thorough-bred  stallions.  This  we  regard 
as  indispensable  in  all  breeding,  and  we  have 
dwelt  sufficiently  upon  its  importance  in  pre- 
ceding articles  of  this  series.  This  point  being 
assumed,  the  key  to  success  lies  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  mares.  The  dam  of  a  fine  carriage- 
horse,  or  of  any  first-class  horse  of  all  work, 
should  be  bred  rather  than  bought.  That  is  to 
sav,  there  are  so  few  suitable  animals  to  be  found 
in  this  country  that  it  would  be  shorter  and 
surer  work  to  breed  any  considerable  number 
of  them,  than  to  hunt  them  up  in  the  market. 


If  anything  less  than  perfection  be  the  object, 
there  are  thousands  of  good  mares  with  whom 
the  chances  of  success  would  be  tolerably  fair. 

An  important  consideration  in  carnage-horses 
is  good  size,  and  this  must  be  sought  chiefly  in 
the  dam  and  the  grain  bin.  Strong  feeding  will 
always  increase  the  growth  of  a  colt,  but  there 
is  some  danger  that  he  may  grow  to  an  ill-shape, 
if  forced  much  beyond  his  natural  development. 
The  dam  of  the  carriage-horse  need  not  have 
more  than  one-half  thorough  bkiod.  This  much 
is  essential ;  for  the  gamey  look  and  high  step- 
ping action,  the  bony,  muscular,  stylish  appear- 
ance that  we  have  described,  can  hardly  be  had 
with  less  than  three-quarters  pure  blood.  As 
much  more  than  this  as  can  be  attained  without 
loss  of  size  will  be  advantageous;  but  thorough- 
bred animals  are  rarely  large  enough  for  heavy 
carriage-liorses,  and  are  often  deficient  in  the 
knee  action  essential  to  the  most  stylish  gait. 

My  own  ideas  as  to  the  best  system  of  breed- 
ing for  carriage  use  are  derived  from  Prank 
Forrester,  who  was  unquestionably  our  best 
authority  in  these  matters.  His  theory,  which 
seemed  a  reasonable  one,  was  that,  considering 
the  large  size  and  high  action  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have,  and  considering  also  the  importance  of 
infusing  as  much  thorough  blood  as  possible, 
without  detracting  too  far  from  these  qualities, 
the  start  should  be  made  with  the  largest  and 
most  stylish  mares  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  In 
his  opinion  the  French  Percheron,  or  Norman, 
would  best  supply  these  conditions.  The  Per- 
cheron mare  is  very  large,  has  a  good  shoulder, 
and  has  a  particularly  fine  action.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  contemplated  importing  six  of 
these  mares  intending  to  cross  them  twice  with 
thorough-bred  horses.  All  of  the  first  cross, 
except  the  mares  selected  for  breeding,  would 
have  found  a  ready  market  at  profitable  rates. 
They  would  even  have  made  fair,  heavy  carriage- 
horses  and  would  have  been  capital  for  omni- 
bus teams,  etc.  The  second  cross,  (three-quar- 
ters-bred), he  believed  would  be  finer  and  more 
valuable  than  any  other  carriage-horses  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain.  But  he  would 
have  selected  the  finest  of  these  mares  to 
cross  again  with  the  thorough-bred,  hoping  in 
their  progeny  to  oblain  the  perfection  of  car- 
riage-horses and  weight-carrying  saddle-horses. 

These  suggestions  may  be  valuable  to  farmers 
who  propose  to  make  horse-breeding  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  their  business,  but  their  operations 
are  of  much  less  consequence,  so  far  as  the  good 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  than  is  the  inci- 
dental breeding  of  small  farmers  who  raise  one 
or  two  colts  every  year.  It  is  to  such  that  my 
remarks  are  chiefly  addressed,  and  it  would  not 
be  within  their  power  to  provide  themselves 
with  Percheron  mares  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
breeding.  Their  wisest  course  is,  to  provide 
themselves  for  their  farm  work,  with  the  best 
mares  that  their  circumstances  will  allow  them 
to  get,  securing  at  least  blood-like  look,  fine 
action,  and  a  good  constitution.  That  is,  secur- 
ing precisely  the  sort  of  mares,  that  are  best 
adapted  for  work  in  their  own  teams. 

I  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  kind  of 
mare  it  is  recommended  to  use  than  by  condens- 
ing a  description  given  in  "Herbert's  Hints  to 
Horse-keepers."  In  frame  the  mare  should  be 
so  formed  as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  and  well 
nourishing  her  offspring;  that  is,  she  should  be 
what  is  called  "roomy."  The  form  of  hip  that 
is  considered  the  most  elegant,  where  the  tail  is 
set  on  very  high  and  the  haunch-bone  is  nearly 
as  high  as  the  hip,  is  particularly  unfit  for  breed- 
ing purposes.     The  sloping  hip   gives  much 
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more  room  ior  the  carving  and  the  birth  of  the 
foal.  The  back,  100,  shouid  be  of  a  little  more 
than  the  average  length,  giving  plenty  of  bed 
for  the  foal  and  strength  for  the  support  of  its 
Weight.  She  must  have  four  good  legs  under 
her  aud  those  legs  standing,  as  a  foundation,  ou 
four  good,  wcli-shaped,  large  feet,  open,  at  the 
heels,  and  concave  underneath.  "'She  should 
have  a  good,  lean,  bony  head,  small-eared,  broad- 
fronted,  well  set  on,  upon  a  high,  well-carried 
neck,  thin  at  its  junction  with  the  head;  high 
withers,  thin,  and,  above  all,  long,  sloping 
shoulders.  A  straight  shoulder  is  an  abomina- 
tion; it  renders  speed  impossible,  aud  gives  a 
rigid  inflexible  motion,  often  producing  the  bad 
fault  of  stumbling.  She  should  be  wide-chest- 
ed and  deep  in  the  heart-place.  Her  quarters 
should  be  strong,  well  let  down,  long  and  sickle- 
shaped  above  the  hocks.  It  is  better  that  she 
go  with  her  hocks  somewhat  too  wide  apart, 
than  too  near  together;  the  former  indicating 
power,  the  latter  weakness  of  a  bad  kiud." 

The  brood  mare's  health  should  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  This  is  the  most  important 
point  of  all.  Accidental  defects  may  be  passed 
over,  unless  they  indicate  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness of  the  affected  part.  Spavins,  ring-bones, 
and  all  bony  enlargements  are  constitutional 
and  may  be  perpetuated.  Bad  feet  should  be 
especially  avoided,  unless  they  have  obviously 
arisen  from  bad  shoeing.  Broken-winded  mares 
are  out  of  the  question,  as  they  seldom  breed. 
"  Blindness  may  or  may  not  be  hereditary.  """  *  * 
Simple  cataract  without  inflammation  undoubt- 
edly runs  in  families,  and  when  a  horse  or  mare 
has  both  eves  suffering  from  this  disease  with- 
out any  other  derangement  of  the  eyes,  I  should 
eschew  them  carefully.  *  *  *  *  Nor  should  we 
breed  from  a  mare  which  has  any  affection  of 
the  eyes,  unless  it  be  llio  direct  result  of  an  ac- 
cident, such  as  a  blow  or  a  puncture." 

Any  farmer  who  has  the  natural  eye  of  a 
breeder  and  a  fondness  for  good  horses,  will 
recognize  a  mare  coming  up  to  this  standard  if 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  one,  and  he  will 
be  wise  not  to  breed  from  an  animal  which  has 
much  falling  off  from  these  points. 

A  California  correspondent  asks  the  following 
questions:  ''1.  In  a  span  of  horses,  ought  the 
quicker  one  to  be  put  on  the  off-side  or  on  the 
near-side?  2.  When  they  are  hitched  up, 
should  the  manes  be  toward  the  outside  or  the 
inside?  3.  Are  horses  permanently  injured  by 
having  had  the  colt  distemper?  4.  Are  the 
Gad-flies  that  sting  horses  on  the  nose  the  same 
us  those  that  lay  their  eggs  on  the  horses  legs?" 

1.  The  quicker  horse  should  be  ou  the  near- 
side, bringing  the  duller  one  nearer  to  the  whip. 
2.  It  is  the  custom  to  train  the  manes  toward 
the  pole.  3.  The  colt  distemper  is  not  perma- 
nently injurious,  unless,  from  neglect,  it  is  allow- 
ed to  leave  such  an  enlargement  of  the  parts  as 
to  interfere  with  respiration.  4.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  Gad-fly  stings  the  horse.  It  is  a 
different  fly  from  the  one  which  deposits  its 
eggs  upon  the  legs. 

A  Delaware  correspondent  accepts  without 
question  our  statement  tiiat  we  should  breed 
only  to  thorough-bred  stallions,  but  maintains 
that  the  high  price  charged  for  service,  some- 
times $200,  acts,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
farmer,  a*  a  prohibition.  The  very  high  prices, 
from  $100  upward,  are  charged  only  for  the 
most  celebrated  horses.  Very  good  thorough- 
breds that  arc  a  little  too  slow  for  the  turf  may 
be  bought  for  from  $300  to  §500,  and  if  they 
were  sure  of  being  well  patronized,  they  could 
be  profitably  kept  at  a  §10  fee.     The  only  diffi- 


culty is  that  the  farmers  themselves  do  not 
realize  the  superiority  of  thorough  blood,  aud 
unwisely  take  their  mares  to  trotting  stallions  or 
to  low-priced  animals  that  have  no  other  merit 
than  cheapness.  Let  there  be  created  a  general 
demand  for  thorough-bred  stallions,  aud  it  can 
be  cheaply  supplied. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  8. 

How  eas}-  it  always  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn 
before  the  seed  is  planted  !  Up  to  the  day  when 
the  planting  was  completed,  the  prospect  was 
as  fair  as  could  have  been  desired,  aud  it  was 
comfortable  to  look  forward,  over  the  easy  cul- 
tivation, and  the  good  time  generally  that  was 
to  attcud  the  raising  of  the  crop.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  corn  begun  to  sprout  than  the 
skies  began  to  lower.  While  much  of  the  coun- 
tr}-  has  been  suffering  from  drouth,  we  have  had, 
for  a  month  after  corn  planting,  such  a  succes- 
sion of  rain  and  fog,— and  fog  and  rain,  as  is 
known  only  along  the  Naragansett  shore.  It 
has  been  the  loveliest  weather  for  weeds  and 
grass ;  and  the  condition  of  the  ground  has  been 
all  that  crows  and  pigeons  aud  other  lovers  of 
sprouted  corn  could  ask.  On  trying  the  smooth- 
ing-harrow,  I  found  that  we  had  so  many  loose 
clumps  of  turf  ou  most  of  the  field,  that  the 
teeth  became  filled  with  rubbish  that  did  con- 
siderable harm  if  they  happened  to  come  in  the 
line  of  a  row  of  corn, — though  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  that  the  small  piece  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  made  as  the  corn  was  coming  out  of 
the  ground,  has  been  the  cleanest  and  the  best 
looking  part  of  the  field  ever  since,  in  spite  of 
the  tearing  out  of  a  good  many  plants.  Where 
the  land  was  plowed  last  year, — the  harrow  has 
worked  well,  aud  has  done  great  service.  But 
for  our  very  shallow  plowing,  we  might  have 
covered  the  sod  deeply  enough  to  leave  smooth 
work  over  the  whole  field.  The  harrow  having 
failed  me,  and  my  force  being  rather  small,  the 
bad  weather  got  decidedly  the  better  of  me,  and 
things  looked  rather  desperate  by  the  20th  of 
June.  Either  the  corn  must  be  given  over  to 
the  choking  grass  aud  weeds,  or  the  turnip 
planting  and  the  last  planting  of  corn  fodder 
must  be  too  long  deferred.  My  neighbors  who 
had  planted  ill  hills,  and  could  cultivate  both 
ways,  were  badly  enough  off,  but  their  condi- 
tion was  happiness  as  compared  with  mine.  If 
Ogden  Farm  were  in  a  thinly  settled  neighbor- 
hood, one  or  other  of  our  crops  must  have  been 
finally  swamped.  Fortunately,  at  this  time, 
the  landscape-gardeners  in  Newport  had  just 
got  through  with  their  rush  of  work  and  I  was 
able  to  call  in  the  temporary  assistance  of  twen- 
ty men  and  three  double-teams.  The  way  weeds 
have  been  cleared  away,  manure  hauled  out,  and 
plowing  done,  has  been  decidedly  cheering,  and 
we  can  now  go  ahead  with  clear  consciences  and 
light  hearts.  The  heavy  spring  work  being 
fairly  over,  it  will  be  easy  enough,  with  any 
tolerable  weather  to  keep  the  farm  in  order. 
This  work,  though  requiring  a  considerable 
outlay  within  a  short  time,  has  cost  no  more 
than  if  few  men  had  been  hired  for  a  longer 
time,  while  the  cost  and  bother  of  superintend- 
ence were  decidedly  less;  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  cheaper  to  hoe  with  a  dozen  men 
in  one  day  than  with  one  man  in  twelve  days ; 
for  we  save  on  a  part  of  the  field,  eleven  days 
growth  of  weeds. 

Later. — A  few  days  after  the  hoeing  was  fin- 
ished, just  as  the  weeds  began  to  take  a  fresh 
start,  I  brought  out  the  smoothing-harrow  again 
for  a  final  cleaning  of  the  ground.     Alas  for  my 


hopes  !  A  siugle  bout  over  corn  8  or  10  inches 
high,  showed  plainly  enough  that,  in  our  case 
at  least,  the  implement  was  a  failure  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn.  It  destroyed  too  many  of  the 
plants  for  its  continued  use  to  be  thought  of.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  fault  lay  greatly  with 
myself,  and  that  more  knowledge  of  the  angle 
at  which  the  teeth  should  be  bent  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  our  particular  soil  would  have 
rendered  its  use  a  success.  But  a  fairly  started 
corn  crop  is  a  costly  thing  to  experiment  with, 
and  I  have  concluded  to  slick  to  the  good  old 
back-breaking  way  and  hoe  out  the  drills  once 
more  by  hand, — letting  the  crop  take  its  chances 
thereafter.  This  smoothing-harrow  is  a  capital 
tool  for  many  uses,  aud  will  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment without  reference  to  the  corn  hoeing.  Here- 
after, however,  I  shall  not  be  easily  tempted  to 
plant  in  drills.  The  saving  of  labor  by  cross-cul- 
tivating among  hills  is  too  important  to  forego. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  question  with  me,  indeed, 
whether  it  will  pay,  on  a  farm  where  much  la- 
bor is  employed,  to  raise  corn  at  all  at  the  East. 
If  there  are  too  few  hands  to  admit  of  root  cul- 
ture then  corn  may  do  very  well  ;  but  if  roots 
are  to  be  raised,  much  of  the  work  that  the  first 
hoeing  of  corn  demands  will  pay  better  if  ap- 
plied to  the  preparation  of  land  for  roots,  and 
the  work  of  the  second  hoeing  had  better  be 
spent  in  cleaning  and  thinning  the  ruta-bagas. 
This  question,  though,  is  by  no  means  answer- 
ed by  our  experience  thus  far,  nor  is  it  very 
definitely  answered  by  the  communications  ou 
the  subject  that  one  sees  in  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers. It  should  have  the  more  careful  atten- 
tion of  all  fanners  with  whom  hay  and  live- 
stock are  important  items. 

The  case  may  be  stated  in  this  way.  A  good  , 
crop  of  eastern  flint  corn  (GO  bushels)  is  worth 
$~o.  It  will  cost  that  to  buy  its  equivalent  in 
other  corn  at  present  rates.  The  fodder  will  be 
worth  about  $10.  This  makes  a  total  yield  o 
$85  per  acre.  Now,  an  acre  of  good  grass,  re 
ceiving  as  a  top-dressing  applied  during  the  win- 
ter, the  manure  necessary  to  produce  00  bushels' 
of  corn,  will  produce  during  the  season  (in  three 
cuttings)  three  tons  of  dried  grass.  I  use  this 
expression  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  very 
different  and  much  better  article  of  fodder  than 
the  fully  developed  hay  that  it  is  almost  univer- 
sal to  grow, — grass  cut  when  it  begins  to  show 
its  first  sign  of  blossom,  and  when  not  more 
than  two-thirds  grown.  Cut  at  this  stage,  it 
may  be  cut  three  times  during  the  season;  and 
the  total  quantity  may  easily  be  made  to  exceed 
my  estimate.  When  the  quality  is  considered, 
it  is  safe  to  fix  its  value  at  $G0,  while  it  will  cer- 
tainly cost  $25  less  for  labor  than  the  corn.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  land  will  usually  be  in  bet- 
ter condition  as  to  richness  than  after  the  corn 
crop,  and  the  danger  of  a  fresh  seeding  with 
weeds  will  be  lessened.  In  the  mere  mailer  of 
profit,  the  advantage  seems  to  rest  with  the 
grass.  And  then,  there  are  other  things  lo  be 
considered.  First,  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  roots  and  their  cultivation,  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  well  done  if  there  is  no  big  corn- 
field to  require  attention ;  second,  haying  can 
be  commenced  while  the  grass  i3  in  the  condi- 
tion indicated  above,  when,  if  postponed  until 
after  hoeing  time,  the  growth  is  almost  certain 
to  be  too  strong,  the  slalks  of  the  grasses  too 
coarse,  and  the  transformation  of  the  nutritious 
juices  iuto  indigestible  woody  fibre,  too  far  pro- 
gressed. This  last  consideration  alone  may  be 
enough  to  settle  the  point  of  "corn,"  or  "no 
corn,"  while  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one 
who  buvs  Ids  feed  in  the  market  can  often  get 
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the  equivalent  of  a  bushel  of  corn  for  consider- 
ably less  than  this  would  cost, — especially  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure left  after  consumption  by  animals,  which 
15,  according  to  Lawes'  Tables,  §6.05  from  corn 
costing  $40  per  ton  ;  $14.59  from  wheat  bran 
costing  $32  per  ton;  and  $19.72  from  linseed 
dike  costing  $60  per  ton.* 

Still,  for  all  this,  the  question  is  still  an  open 
one  with  me,  as  with  most  eastern  stock  farm- 
ers; and  although  the  argument  and  the  figures 
seem  to  be  all  one  way,  the  force  of  old  habits, 
the  custom  among  our  neighbors,  and  the  disin- 
clination to  try  novelties  may  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  "King 
Indian,"  even  at  Ogden  Farm. 

So  long  as  corn  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  de- 
lay cau=ed  by  cross-marking  for  .planting  may 
be  av  >:  led.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  ap- 
paratus may  be  made  by  setting  two  wheels  of 
equal  diameter  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  to 
mark  the  rows  in  one  direction,  and  to  put 
studs  on  their  rims,  to  mark  the  proper  distances 
of  the  hills.  Guide-rods,  carrying  light -chains, 
could  bo  run  out  from  each  end  of  the  axle. 
The  first  row  should  be  marked  out  absolutely 
straight;  then,  commencing  at  one  end  of  this' 
line,  with  one  stud  of  each  wheel  directly  under 
each  axle,  the  marker  should  be  moved  across 
the  field  on  the  line  of  the  row.  The  studs  will 
mark  the  positions  of  the  hills  for  the  first  two 
rows.  In  returning,  for  the  third  and  fourth 
rows,  let  one  of  the  chains  hang  directly  oyer 
the  second  one,  and  set  the  studs  exactly  in 
range  with  the  hills  first  marked.  Very  little 
care  will  be  required  to  lay  off  a  whole  field  in 
perfectly  regular  check-lines. 

During  the  month  of  June  our  soiling  was 
temporarily  suspended.  "What  with  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  its  foulness,  and  the  winter-killing 
that  our  open  season  caused,  the  clover  field 
that  was  laid  down  last  year  (as  a  temporary 
make-shift  and  without  manure),  was  not  worth 
mowing,  except  where  sea-weed  had  been  ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  feed  off  what  clover  there  was,  which 
amounted  to  a  good  deal,  and  to  clip  the  white 
weed  with  a  mowing  machine.  As  soon  as  the 
rye  became  too  coarse  for  feeding,  the  cows 
were  turned  on  to  the  unmannred  clover,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  will  carry  them 
through  until  the  sowed  corn  is  ready.  This 
will  enable  us  to  seed  a  part  of  the  first  and 
nearly  all  of  the  second  growth  of  rye,  and  to 
cure  for  hay  all  of  the  oats  provided  for  soiling. 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  safe-guards  of  the 
soiliug  system.  The  provision  of  fodder  may 
be  made  as  bountiful  as  you  please;  and  there 
will  be  no  loss,  for  every  thing  that  is  not  con- 
sumed can  be  cured  and  stowed  away  for  win- 
ter feeding.  Oats  cut  at  any  time  before  they 
get  beyond  the  "milk"  state,  seem  to  be  as 
good  as  the  best  hay  for  winter  use. 

We  are  just  commencing  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  weight  of  milk  given  every  morning  and 
evening  by  each  cow.  A  printed  blank  for  each 
week  is  tacked  against  the  wall,  and  a  lead- 
pencil  hangs  near  it.  As  each  cow  is  milked, 
the  pail  is  hung  on  an  ordinary  spring  scale. 
The  pails  being  of  uniform  weight,  it  is  easy  to 
make  the  record  sufficiently  accurate  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  to- 
tal yield  for  each  cow  is  footed  up  and  divided 
byjseven   for    the  daily  average.      The  total 

*  Lawes'  estimates  are  in  gold,  and  the  cost  of  the 
feed  in  currency. 


weekly  yield  of  the  whole  herd  is  also  recorded. 
The  utility  of  such  a  record,  especially  if  con- 
tinued for  a  series  of  years,  will  be  great.  It 
will  show: — 1.  The  performance  of  each  ani- 
mal in  her  different  conditions,  and  especially 
the  degree  in  which  she  holds  to  her  milk  to- 
wards calving  time.  2.  The  relation  that  the 
progeny  bears  in  its  milking  qualities  to  its  dam. 
3.  The  milk-producing  quality  of  the  progeny 
of  certain  bulls.  4.  The  effect  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  of  different  systems  of  feed- 
ing, on  the  production  of  milk.  5.  By  compar- 
ing the  weekly  yield  of  milk  with  the  weekly 
production  of  butter,  the  effect  of  feeding  can 
be  determined  in  regard  to  this  latter. 

The  practical  results  of  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  will  be  valuable.  We  shall  know 
which  animals  to  sell  and  which  to  keep;  which 
bulls  to  breed  from  ;  which  families  to  depend 
on  for  the  final  herd,  and  what  methods  of  feed- 
ing it  is  best  to  pursue  iu  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer,— this  will  be  especially  valuable  as  showing 
the  relative  advantages  of  soiling  and  steaming, 
as  compared  with  dry  feeding  and  pasturing, 
and  the  relative  value  of  corn-meal,  wheat 
bran,  etc. 

Our  present  oat  field  stretches  quite  across 
the  farm,  and  occupies  portions  of  the  land  that 
was  planted  to  corn  in  '68  and  '69.  Last  year, 
the  cornfield  of  '68  was  occupied  by  ruta-baga 
turnips,  for  which  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
was  applied.  This  land  has  never  been  deeply 
plowed,  and  neither  tract  was  manured  this 
3-ear.  The  oats  are  decidedly  the  best  on  the 
older  tract.  This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  double  cultivation  and  manuring;  but  cer- 
tain spots  on  the  corn  land  of  last  year  indicate 
that  a  still  greater  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
depth  of  the  plowing;  for,  wherever  the  clay 
turned  up  from  the  subsoil  is  visible,  the  oats 
are  small  and  light-colored.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  our  subsoil  must  be 
brought  into  good  condition  by  degrees,  and 
that  it  will  be  several  years  before  it  can  be 
made  to  render  good  service  at  the  top. 

Where  this  deeply  plowed  land  has  been  ma- 
nured this  year,  the  result  is  much  better,  and 
the  fodder  corn  planted  upon  it  looks  very  well. 
It  is  worth}'  of  note,  that  wherever  in  the  corn 
crop  of  the  present  year  the  rows  strike  the 
dead  furrows,  the  growth  is  extremely  small  and 
yellow  ;  the  moment  they  leave  these  and  touch 
the  surface  mould,  the  growth  is  dark  and  luxu- 
riant. While  I  have  been  in  every  instance  dis- 
appointed by  the  results  of  deep  cultivation,  I 
have  been  more  than  satisfied  by  the  effects  ob- 
tained by  all  operations  that  are  confined  to  the 
immediate  surface.  On  our  poorest  grass  land, 
where  little  beside  wiry  grasses  and  sorrel  grows, 
(or,  at  least,  is  noticeable),  a  copious  dressing 
of  stable  manure  brings  into  prominence  the  best 
of  the  natural  grasses,  and  makes  a  crop  that 
pays  well  for  mowing  and  pasturing.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ability  to  withstand  drouth  is 
vastly  increased.  This  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  establishing  a  general  rule;  only 
as  indicating  that  the  subsoil  of  Ogden  Farm, 
which  has  been  for  years  water-soaked  and  de- 
prived of  all  atmospheric  action,  is  yet  so  crude 
as  to  be  little  better  than  an  absolute  poison  to 
cultivated  plants.  Now  that  the  water  has  been 
drained  away,  and  the  air  can  have  access  to 
do  its  wonderful  chemical  work,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  nose  of  the 
plow  may  be  safely  sent  some  inches  deeper. 
As,  little  by  little,  the  roots  of  the  clover  and 
other  crops  find  their  way  into  the  subsoil,  the}', 
too,  will  add  to  its  fertility,  and,  en  their  decay, 


will  leave  inviting  channels  down  which  future 
roots  will  go  to  make  a  better,  and,  in  its  turn, 
a  still  more  ameliorating  growth.  Until  the 
good  day  comes  when  I  can  plow  deeply  my- 
self, I  shall  do  the  best  work  I  can  near  the  sur- 
face, aud  shall  continue  strenuously  to  advise 
other  farmers,  whose  subsoil  is  not  thus  defect- 
ive, to  plow  as  deep  as  possible, — satisfied  that 
Deep  Plowing  is  the  Golden  Eule  of  good  farm- 
ing, and  that  such  exceptional  cases  as  mine  by 
no  means  disprove  its  general  value. 

I  have  recently  made  a  tour  among  some  of 
the  breeders  and  importers  of  Jersey  cattle  in 
Massachusetts,  hoping  to  find  some  choice  ani- 
mals for  sale  at  a  moderate  price.  Iu  this  I  was 
disappointed.  The  inquiry  for  this  breed,  which 
my  own  correspondence  had  indicated,  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  active  there.  The  de- 
mand from  the  West  is  increasing,  and  there 
were  several  large  orders  being  filled  for  Cali- 
fornia. For  the  few  cows  that  I  especially 
coveted,  I  should  have  had  to  pay  no  less  than 
$1,000  each,  so  I  came  home  with  only  a  very 
choice  yearling  bull,  for  which  I  paid  a  round 
price,  and  $200  worth  of  eight-months-old  heif- 
er. These  high  prices,  however,  attach  only 
to  choice  animals;  second-class  stock,  such  as 
is  brought  by  the  ship-load,  on  speculation,  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  is  sold  at  very  moderate 
figures,  and,  iu  my  judgment,  is  very  dear  at  the 
price.  These  speculators'  lots  are  generally 
picked  up  from  the  cheap  refuse  of  the  Island, 
and  are  sold  here  to  the  large  class,  who  attach 
more  value  to  the  simple  fact  of  importation 
than  to  careful  and  judicious  breeding. 

I  was  for  a  long  time  perplexed  by  the  failure 
of  a  valuable  mare  to  get  with  foal.  She  is 
thirteen  years  old,  and  probably  has  never  bred. 
After  passing  a  year  with  a  young  trotting 
stallion  without  result,  she  came  into  my  pos- 
session, aud  though  frequently  served  by  Dallas 
through  two  seasons,  she  continued  to  come 
regularly  in  heat.  I  searched  high  and  low 
among  the  horse  books  for  something  applica- 
ble to  the  case,  but  I  failed  to  find,  not  only  this, 
but  anything  of  value  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  horses  and  mares  at  the  time  of 
serving.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  literature 
of  agriculture  should  be  deficient  in  so  impor- 
tant a  particular,  and  those  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  qualify  them  to  give  the  much- 
needed  instructions,  cau  render  no  better  ser- 
vice than  by  so  doing.  Practical  book3  failing 
me,  I  applied  to  practical  men,  and  was  at  last 
told  by  a  knowing  old  stable-keeper,  to  turn  the 
horse  and  mare  loose  together  immediately  after 
the  first  union.  The  mare's  shoes  were  remov- 
ed, and  immediately  after  the  service  the  fetters 
and  both  halters  were  taken  off.  The  animals 
were  in  a  large  barn-yard,  with  high  fences; 
they  were  together  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Owing  to  the  restlessness  of  the  mare,  Dallas' 
most  determined  efforts  were  evidently  unavail- 
ing, and  they  were  separated.  As  it  was  very 
late  in  theseason,  the  fact  that  the  mare  did  not 
again  come  in  heat  was  not  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  she  had  conceived.  We  have  been 
watching  in  vain  for  her  to  come  in  heat  again 
this  spring,  and  have  at  last  discovered  the 
movements  of  an  active  foetus  aud  every  indica- 
tion of  approaching  parturition.  Precisely  how 
much  this  circumstance  teaches,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  There  was  no  complete  union  after  the 
usual  one  at  the  halter,  and  such  unions  had 
failed  steadily  for  two  years.  My  theory  is, 
that  the  presence  of  the  horse  and  the  menial 
effect  ef  his  repeated  efforts  caused  the  result. 
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The  Sea-Otter. 


:  Oar  North-west  coast  produces  several  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  among  the  most  valuable 
is  the  Sea-Otter  {Erili^dra'.  marind),  an  animal 
•which,  while  it  is  classed  with  the  Otters,  has 
many  of  ihe  characters  of  the  SeaL    It  is  thus 

described  by  Baird:  „   - 

"  The  head  is  short  : 

ami  very  broad  ;  the         | 
nose  obtuse,  with  a     ,.,        *  J 

naked    muffle,    and     "5        r%,  _  •  " 

with  three  rows  of      :,.:-,'    -  : 
stiff,  horny  bristles.      -3--'     - 
The    digits   of   the  . 

fore-feet    are    very    ;    jj  ."  ..  -^ ■-- 

short  and  firmly  , 
bound  up  in  a 
thickened  mem- 
braue,  which  on  the 
palmar  surface  is 
naked  and  granular. 
The  hand  is  divided 
into  four  lobes,  rep- 
resenting the  digits, 
excepting  the  third 
and  fourth,  which 
are  bound  togeth- 
er and  bear  two 
claws  above.  The 
hind-feet  have  the 
outer  toes  longest, 
the  rest  descending 
from  the  fifth  to  the    ■ 

first ;  the  under  surface  hairy,  except  under  the 
balls  of  the  toes.  The  hind-feet  are  directed 
much  further  backwards  than  in  the  common 
Otters,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Seals, 
except  that  in  the  latter  the  hind-feet  are  crcs- 
centic  in  shape,  owing  to  the  middle  toes  being 
shorter  than  the  lateral."  The  animal  is  about 
G  feet  long,  and  when  fully  adult  is  of  a  jet- 
black  color.  Sea-OtEeis  were  formerly  abund- 
ant upon  the  coast  of  California,  and  are  oc- 
casionaly  met  with 
as  far  South  as  Mon- 
terey, but  they  are 
now  only  plentiful 
much  further  North, 
in  what  was  former- 
ly the  Russian  Pos- 
sessions, and  now 
our  Territory  of 
Alaska.  The  best  ;~i '_ 
skins  have  been  sold  C-T- 
as  high  as  §100  each,  '^- 
and  are  greatly  38 
prized  by  the  wealthy  'ih£^^ 
Chinese.  The  fur  on  '-'jffe 
a  first-class  skin  is  '  " 
so  dense  that  when 
strongly  blown  up- 
on, the  hairs  cannot 
be  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated to  allow  the 
least  portion  of  naked 
skin  to  be  seen.  The 
Russians  derived  a 
large  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  these  skins, 

but  it  is  said  that  the  animals  appear  upon  the 
coast  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  formerly. 

■   ■  a^o^— »  m 

The  White  Whale,  or  Beluga. 

What  is  'called  the  White  "Whale,  though  it 
belongs  to  the  whale  order,  is  placed  in  that 
subdivision  of  it  which  includes  the  Dolphin, 
Sea-Unicorn,  the  Porpoise,  and  the  Grampus. 


They  differ  from  the  Kight  and  Sperm  whales 
in  niauy  points  ;  notably  in  having  a  propor- 
tionally smaller  head,  and  in  having  teeth  in 
both  jaws.  The  White  Whale  (Ddphinus  Icu- 
n.!S,  or  Beluga  borealis,  of  some  authors),  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  is  frequently 
found  much  further  South.    It  is  not  rare  in 


SEA-otteb. — (Enhydra  marina.') 

the  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  the  river  as  far  as 
Quebec.  It  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length ; 
of  a  brownish  color  when  young,  but  when  full- 
grown,  is  nearly  pure  white.  The  tail  is  three 
feet  broad  aud  very  powerful ;  by  its  means  the 
animal  is  able  to  dart  with  great  rapidity,  and  it 
is  remarkably  agile  for  so  large  an  animal. 
These  whales,  or  white-fish,  as  the  whalers  call 
them,  follow  the  ships  in  large  herds,  showing 
the  greatest  boldness,  as  if  conscious  of  their 


of  the  Arctic  regions,  who  depend  upon  them 
for  a  large  share  of  their  food.     Its  habit  of  as- 
cending rivers  allows  the  Beluga  to  be  caught 
with  comparative  ease.     When  the  animal  is 
found  to  have  gone  up  a  river  or  inlet,  a  strong 
net  is  stretched  from  bank  to  bank  and  chase 
is  given  in  boats.     The  animal  endeavors  to  es- 
"  cape  to  the  sea,  but 
its  progress  is  stop- 
_  -     ped    by  the     nets, 

■'  where  there  are 
other  assailants  ly- 
[  £  ing  in  wait  for  it, 
-  %.  ready  to  despatch  it 
~:zg~~g  by  means  of  spears 
and  other  weapons. 
The  skin  of  the 
Beluga,  when  tan- 
ned,makcs  a  soft  but 
B  remarkably  strong 
j  leather.  The  flesh 
jgj  is  highly  prized  as 
SSs  an  article  of  food, 
5  though  it  is  too  oily 
~.|  to  be  acceptable  to 
palates  unaccustom- 
ed to  Arctic  fare. 
The  oil  is  valuable 
for  burning,  the 
;_jjj^jzg-  ^^p=  ?  sinews  are  used  as 
r^=r^~  thread,  and  some  of 
the  internal  mem- 
branes serve  as  a 
substitute  for  win- 
dow glass.  The  "living  whales"  which  figured  so 
largely  among  the  attractions  of  Barnum's 
Museum,  were  of  this  species.  One,  which  was 
some  time  ago  kept  in  an  Aquarial  establish- 
ment in  Boston,  became  tame  enough  to  be  har- 
nessed and  draw  alight  boat  containing  a  young 
lady  arouud  the  large  tank  in  which  it  was  kept. 


WHITE  WHALE,    OR  BELUGA. 

ability  to  escape  pursuit.  Their  appearance  as 
they  tumble  about,  is  described  as  very  striking, 
their  white  bodies  appearing  in  sparkling  con- 
trast with  the  dark  water.  Being  so  active, 
these  animals  are  but  seldom  caught  by  the 
whalers,  as  the  small  amount  of  oil  they  yield 
is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  time 
and  trouble  required  in  the  capture.  They  are, 
however,  of  great  importance  to  the  iuhabitanls 


After  Hayixg.— It  has  come  at  last.  The 
words  have  often  been  heard  and  some  promises 
have  been  made  to 
tiie  boys,  that  were 
to  be  fulfilled  at  this 
date.  The  hay  is 
harvested,  aud  they 
want  to  go  fishing, 
or  to  the  beach,  or  to 
a  picnic,  or  fair.  By 
all  means  let  them 
go  and  have  a  good 
time;  aud  let  your 
blessing  go  with 
them,  if  you  do  not 
go  yourself.  Then 
you  promised  your- 
self if  there  ever 
came  another  dry 
time,  you  would  get 
at  least  a  hundred 
cords  of  peat  out  of 
the  pond  hole,  that 
is  not  dry  more  than 
one  mouth  in  the 
year.  See  that  the 
promise  is  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  You 
can  no  more  afford  to  cheat  yourself  out  of 
a  good  thing  than  the  boys.  You  have  done 
using  the  reaper,  the  mower,  the  horse-rake, 
and  tedder.  Do  not  let  them  lie  around  in  the 
field  or  under  the  shed,  but  put  them  carefully 
in  the  loft  where  they  are  to  remain  until  next 
season.  Put  them  up  and  oil  them,  ready  for 
use  to  morrow.  Then  top-dressing  your  mead- 
ows and  your  pastures  is  in  order,    And  the 
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sooner  you  put  on  the  compost  after  haying  the 
hetter  for  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  If  you  are 
doubtful  about  this  matter  take  a  dozen  loads 
out  of  your  barn-yard  and  try  it  upon  an  acre 
of  run-down  meadow.  You  will  make  a  new 
discovery  and  be  converted.  Then  whether  you 
top-dress  or  not,  carefully  guard  your  after-math 
against  all  cropping.     To  crop  does  not  pay. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  80. 

The  following  letter,  intended  for  me,  was 
sent  to  the  Agriculturist  office,  and  the  editor, 
who  takes  as  much  interest  in  young  men  as  I 
do,  wrote  on  it :  "  Here  is  a  sensible  bo}r,  pray 
notice  him." 

"  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  5, 1870. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  been  looking  over 
your  '  Walks  and  Talks',  in  which  I  find  some 
advice  to  a  man  who  has  bought  an  overgrown 
Southern  farm,  and  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
improper  to  ask  your  advice  about  entering  into 
a  farming  life.  I  intend  going  into  details,  so 
that  you  may  better  understand  uncase: 

"  I  am  17  years  old,  stout  frame,  and  have  just 
finished  my  course  of  study,  and  received  my 
diploma  in  the  High  School  of  this  city,  and 
wish  to  go  on  to  a  farm  or  market  garden,  as 
soon  as  possible;  my  idea  being  that  the  more 
time  1  spend  doing  nothing  around  home  and 
town,  the  less  I  will  have  to  get  started  and  get 
broken  into  the  routine  of  farm  labors,  and  the 
less  will  be  my  chance  of  procuring  a  suitable 
farm.  Besides  this,  if  I  intend  to  settle  on  a 
market  garden,  I  should  do  so  immediately;  as 
manure  now  can  be  had  for  the  hauling,  and  it 
will  in  a  few  years,  probabh',  be  as  high  as  in 
Northern  cities.  I  have  a  garden  within  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  of  about  one-quarter 
«icre,  on  which  I  spend  all  my  spare  moments 
in  raising  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  with  whose 
culture  I  am  perfectly  acquainted.  T  have  hot- 
beds and  cold-frames  at  work  in  winter,  and 
raise  lettuce  and  other  vegetables  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  N.  T.  gardeners.  I  read  all  the  works 
on  gardening  and  think  I  understand  it.  I  also 
like  and  understand  fruit  culture,  and  desire  to 
form  an  orchard  on  the  Cumberland  Mts.  in  East 
Tennessee,  on  which  I  could  raise  crops  to  pay 
expenses  until  the  fruit  should  come  in  bearing. 

"There  are  numbers  of  farms  in  the  South 
which  are.  being  rapidly  bought  up  by  northern 
men,  and  greatly  improved.     My  father  is  agent 

for ■,  and  desires  much  to  move  from  the  city 

where  if  is  such  expensive  living,  and  settle 
on  a  farm  in  the  country.  He  travels  over  the 
country,  and  thus  has  a  good  chance  to  find  out 
the  desirable  farms.  We  have  thought  of  moving 
to  the  northern  wheat  regions  of  Texas,  or  on 
some  of  the  new  routes  of  railroads  of  the  West. 
It  may  be  well  in  consideration,  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  state  that  one  or  two  thousand  dollars 
is  about  all  we  can  raise,  except  by  borrowing. 
Considering  all  these  points,  what  do  you  think 
we  had  better  do;  plant  an,  orchard;  commence 
a  market  garden  ;  or  farm'  in  the  State  near  or 
far  from  the  city,  or  emigrate  South  or  West?" 

This  is  certainly  a  very  sensible  and  well- 
written  letter.  But  I  can  give  no  advice  in  re- 
gard to  where  the  father  had  better  settle.  It  is 
too  serious  a  question  to  be  decided  without  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  So  far  as  the  young 
man  is  concerned,  I  think  he  would  do  well  to 
stay  where  he  is,  and  continue  to  raise  garden 
vegetables.  He  seems  to  have  a  taste  for  this. 
I  would  continue  to  cultivate  the  quarter  of  an 
acre  already  occupied.     Such  a  garden,  in  crops 


this  year,  and  well  cultivated  and  manured,  will 
afford  more  profit  next  year  than  several  acres 
of  land  never  before  used  for  a  garden.  I  would 
advise  him,  above  all  things,  not  to  get  too  much 
land.  Make  what  he  has  as  rich  and  clean  aud 
mellow  as  possible.  Get  the  crops  in  early,  and 
spare  no  pains  to  make  them  grow  rapidly. 
Nearly  all  our  choicest  garden  vegetables  are 
the  product  of  long-continued,  high  culture,  and 
need  the  richest  of  soil  and  the  most  careful,  ar- 
tificial treatment.  This  idea  must  be  constant- 
ly before  the  mind.  Mr.  Lawes  found  that  land 
which  would  produce  an  average  of  16  bushels 
of  wheat  every  3Tear  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
without  manure,  and  still  continues  to  bear  good 
wheat  without  any  apparent  diminution,  would 
not  produce  turnips,  after  the  second  crop, 
much  larger  than  radishes.  It  was  found,  too, 
that  turnips  to  produce  good  bulbs,  require  a 
much  more  liberal  supply  of  available  phos- 
phates and  carbonaceous  matter  in  the.  soil  than 
wheat — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  grain 
of  wheat  contains  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
phosphates  in  its  ash  than  the  ash  of  turnips. 
Many  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this 
well-established  fact.  Perhaps  the  true  one,  at 
least  in  part,  may  be  that  the  grain  of  wheat  is 
a  natural  product  of  the  plant,  while  the  bulbs 
of  turnips  are  an  artificial  product — the  result 
of  high  culture  and  years  of  selection.  Natu- 
rally, the  turnip  runs  to  seed  the  first  year,  like 
wheat,  but  we  have  changed  its  character  arui 
must  supply  food  adapted  to  its  artificial  re- 
quirements. Aud  it  is  so  with  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  lettuce,  onions, 
etc.  We  can  use  with  great  advantage  an 
amount  of  manure  for  these  crops  that  would 
utterly  ruin  wheat  and  barley.  Of  all  men,  there- 
fore, the  market  gardener  requires  rich  laud  aud 
clean  culture.  If  this  young  man  acts  on  this 
idea,  confines  himself  at  first  to  a  small  plot  of 
land,  makes  no  doubtful  experiments,  is  not  iu 
haste  to  be  rich,  but  confines  himself  to  such 
crops  as  are  in  steady  demand,  and  that  afford 
sure  but  moderate  profits,  and  pursues  the  busi- 
ness with  steady  industry,  he  can  hardly  fail  of 
success,  and  very  likely  will  get  rich. 

For  my  part  I  am  constitutionally  indisposed 
to  move.  I  have  no  faith  in  emigrating,  unless 
there  is  some  decided  cause  for  it.  Success  or 
failure  depends  far  more  on  the  man  than  on  the 
locality.  If  I  could  be  mo*re  energetic  and  less 
given  to  procrastination  iu  Texas  than  in  New 
York,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  would  "  pu  1  up  stakes" 
and  move  out  there  at  once.  The  c.iief  battle  of 
life  is  with  one's  self.  It  must  be  fought  day  by 
daj',  and  hour  by  hour,  wherever  our  lot  is  cast, 
and  I  do  not  need  to  move  one  inch  from  this 
farm  for  opportunities  of  learning  patience  under 
provocation,  and  faith  under  discouragement. 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  my  neighbors  brought 
a  young  Englishman  to  see  me.  He  was  a 
farmer's  son,  strong,  healthy,  and  well  educated; 
an  engineer  by  profession.  He  had  been  look- 
ing for  employment  ever  since  be  came  to  the 
country,  but  could  not  find  a  vacancy.  What 
should  he  do?  My  neighbor  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  know  of  s  ime  one  in  the  city  who  wanted 
a  coachman  ?  If  he  could  get  such  a  place  as 
that  he  thought  he  would  be  in  the  way  of  see- 
ing people  and  might  find  something  better.  He 
was  out  of  money,  and  pretty  much  out  of 
clothes,  and  wanted  to  be  doing  something. 
He  thought  if  he  should  go  to  Canada  he  might 
find  work.  Said  I,  addressing  the  young  man, 
"You  are  a  farmer's  son  and  must  know  some- 
thing of  farm  work.  You  want  some  one 
to  use  their  influence  to  get  you  a  place  in  the 


city.  Here  in  the  country  you  can  get  work  at 
the  first  farm  you  come  to.  And  it  is  at  any 
rate,  quite  as  respectable  to  work  on  a  farm  as 
to  drive  a  carriage,  and  your  acquaintances  will 
be  at  least  equally  intelligent  and  influential, 
and  should  any  opening  occur  in  your  profes- 
sion you  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  hear  of  it,  and 
much  more  likely  to  secure  the  appointment." 
He  took  my  advice,  and  went  to  work  steadily 
and  faithfully  on  the  farm.  In  less  than  three 
months  it  so  happened  that  some  engineering 
work  had  to  be  done,  and  the  engineer  in  charge 
could  find  no  one  who  understood  some  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  profession,  and  was  anxious- 
ly inquiring  for  such  a  man.  Our  young  friend's 
name  was  mentioned.  He  was  examined  on 
the  subject,  found  to  be  just  the  very  man  they 
wanted,  and  was  at  once  taken  from  the  plow 
to  a  desk  in  the  engineer's  office  with  a  salary 
of  $85  per  month,  with  a  prospect  of  more  by 
and  by.  -Had  he  not  gone  to  work  he  would 
probably  have  been  still  traveling  from  city  to 
city,  "waiting  for  something  to  turn  up." 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  farming 
requires  very  hard  work.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
kind  of  work  that  is  easy,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  where  the  specially  hard  work  on  a  farm 
comes  in.  Take  the  corn  crop;  plowing  the 
sod  is  sometimes  rather  bard  work,  but  it  lasts 
only  a  few  days,  and  frequently,  so  far  as  mere 
strength  is  required,  a  boy  will  plow  as  well  as 
a  man.  Harrowing,  rolling,  and  marking  .are  not 
very  back-breaking  work.  Planting  with  a 
machine  requires  brains  rather  than  muscle,  . 
and  in  planting  by  hand  a  boy  fifteen  years  old 
will  sometimes  keep  up  with  the  men.  He 
may  not  do  as  good  work,  but  at  any  rate  it 
shows  that  the  men  are  not  endangering  their 
health  with  exhausting  labor.  Aud  so  with 
cultivating;  a  boy  with  astead}- horse,  provided 
you  do  not  give  him  (as  too  frequently  happens) 
the  oldest,  heaviest,  and  poorest  cultivator  on 
the  farm,  will  generally  keep  up  with  the  men. 

Hoeing  is  very  hard  work ;  so  hard  that  the 
men  sometimes  require  a  little  cider  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  with  t hi?  women  and  boys, 
working  in  the  same  field.  Cutting  up  the  crop 
is  also  heavy  work,  but  still  there  are  few  men 
who  feel  ashamed  to  have  a  boj-  keep  up  with 
them.  Husking  is  such  hard  work  that  it  is 
often  left  to  the  women  and  the  boys.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  potato  crop.  Haying 
and  harvesting  are  such  hard  work  that  the  men 
must  have  higher  wages  and  better  fare.  Rid- 
ing on  a  mowing  machine  is  not  so  very  labo- 
rious, if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  the  knives 
have  to  be  ground  and  sharpened  occasionally, 
and  nuts  screwed  up  and  the  bearings  oiled. 
When  I  rake  up  hay  with  a  sulky,  steel-toothed 
rake,  one  of  my  little  children  sometimes  goes 
with  me  on  the  rake,  and  apparently  enjoys 
riding  up  and  down  the  field  as  much  as  any  of 
her  city  cousins  would  a  drive  in  Central  Park. 
When  we  had  only  one-horse  tedding  machines 
a  man  could  use  them  without  overtaxing  his 
strength,  but  now  we  have  ftco-borse  tedders 
and  we  expect  one  man  to  drive  both  horses.  Is 
it  not  hard  work !  Cocking,  opening,  spreading 
out,  turning,  and  recocking,  are  not.  traditionally 
hard  work.  Pitching  requires  some  strength,  * 
but  the  work  may  be  greatly  lessened  and  facil- 
itated by  the  exercise  of  a  little  mechanical 
knowledge  and  common-sense.  Unloading  is 
down-right  hard  work,  but  we  have  good  forks 
thai  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  it.  Mowing 
away  in  a  close  barn  >s  anything  but  agreeable, 
but  in  a  commodious  barn,  with  a  hay  fo'k.  it 
requires  a  very  short  time  to  stow  away  a  load. 
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In  harvesting  grain,  binding  is  hard,  and  when 
there  are  thistles,  very  disagreeable  work,  and 
it  is  time  we  got  rid  of  the  latter,  and  had  a  ma- 
chine to  do  the  former.  Pitching  sheaves  is 
comparatively  light  work.  I  would  much  rather 
pitch  than  load  or  unload.  But  where  is  the 
killing  labor?  Is  it  in  thrashing?  With  the 
exception  of  feeding,  if  there  is  any  really  hard 
work  about  thrashing  you  will  generally  find 
that  it  is  assigned  to  a  boj- !  I  had  a  man  leave 
me  because  I  would  not  let  him  have  three  men 
to  help  him  on  the  straw  stack.  We  were 
thrashing  as  we  drew  in  from  the  field,  and  one 
man  did  the  pitching.  If  we  had  been  putting 
grain,  straw,  and  all  in  a  stack  before  thrashing, 
he  would  have  required  only  a  boy  to  help  him. 
But  to  stock  the  straw  alone  required  four  men  ! 
Such  is  the  force  of  tradition.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  hard  work  on  a  farm  is  a  myth — an  idea 
of  the  past,  and  no  young  man  need  hesitate 
about  devoting  his  life  to  agriculture  on  account 
of  the  great  labor  and  strength  required.  If  he 
has  health,  industry,  energy,  perseverance,  a 
cultivated  mind,  some  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  a  good  stock  of  common-sense,  with  a  big 
heart  hi  his  bosom  that  will  never  allow  him  to 
neglect  an  animal,  let  him  join  the  great  army 
of  fanners.  We  need  such  men,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  his  chances  of  success  are  not  as  great 
as  they  would  be  if  he  adopts  any  other  business. 

A  gentleman  asks  me  to  give  some  account 
of  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  in  feeding  sheep. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  give  a  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  them,  without  going  into  details, 
and  this  would  occupy  too  much  time.  Mr. 
Lawes'  original  flock  of  sheep  was  common 
Hampshire  Downs.  He  commenced  to  improve 
his  farm  and  his  sheep  at  the  same  time.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  improve  a  flock  of  sheep  with- 
out improving  the  land,  or  to  improve  the  land 
without  improving  the  sheep  kept  on  the  farm. 
He  selected  out  his  best  ewes  and  put  them  to 
the  best  thorough-bred  ram  he  could  hire  or 
buy.  The  first  year  I  was  at  Rothamstead,  he 
paid  §300  for  the  use  of  a  ram  for  the  season, 
and  this  was  done  with  no  reference  to  selling 
sheep  except  to  the  butcher.  That  it  paid  him 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  From  having  quite  an 
ordinary  flock  of  sheep  he  soon  had  a  flock  of 
several  hundred  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beat.  It  was  accomplished  by  raising  good 
grass  and  clover,  and  by  the  use  of  thorough- 
bred rams  and  liberal  feeding. 

The  first  four  series  of  experiments  were  made 
on  these  Hampshire  Down  sheep,  and  the  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  best  foods  (or fattening  sheep. 

In  the  first  series,  there  were  four  pens,  with 
five  sheep  in  each  pen.  All  the  sheep  were 
allowed  as  many  sliced  Swede  turnips  as  they 
would  cat. ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  sheep 
in  Pen  1  had  oilcake;  those  in  Pen  2,  oats; 
those  in  Pen  3,  clover  hay,  and  those  in  Pen  4. 
oat  straw.  The  sheep  were  allowed  all  the  oil- 
cake, oats,  clover  hay,  and  oat.  straw  they  could 
eat.  The  experiment  lasted  fourteen  weeks 
(or  more  accurately,  thirteen  weeks  and  six 
days).  At  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment the  sheep  averaged  about  110 lbs.  In  Pen 
1,  the  sheep  ate  6'|,  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  and  893|, 
His.  of  Swedes  each  per  week,  and  gained  1  lb. 
1-1  oz.  Pen  2,  8*|a  lbs.  oals,  8Sl|(  lb-.  Swedes, 
and  gained  2  lbs.  «|,  oz.  Pen  3.  8'|,  lbs.  clover 
hay,  110  lbs.  Swedes,  and  gained  2  lbs.  3a  ,  OZ. 
Pen  4,  '|a  Hi.  oat-straw,  120'|,  lbs.  Swedes,  and 
gained  1  lb.  5S|,  oz. 

The  sheep  would  not  eat  the  oat  straw,  and 
the  gain  in  Pen  4  may  be  taken  as  showing  the 


feeding  value  of  Swede  turnips  alone.  The 
most  remarkable  result,  and  what,  I  recollect, 
surprised  all  of  us  very  much  while  the  experi- 
ments were  in  progress,  was  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  did  better  with  clover  hay  than  with  oil- 
cake. If  the  sheep  had  had  clover  hay  as  well 
as  oil-cake,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  a 
much  more  rapid   gain. 

There  is  another  fact  of  great  practical  im- 
portance as  showing  the  advantage  of  induc- 
ing animals  to  eat  more  food.  The  difference 
between  Pens  3  and  4,  we  ma)'  assume  to  be 
that  the  sheep  in  Pen  3  ate  1  lb.  of  clover  hay 
per  day  more  than  Pen  4.  And  this  1  lb.  of  ex- 
tra food  gave  14  oz.  of  extra  increase.  Or  in 
other  words,  one  ton  of  clover  hay,  fed  in  this 
way,  gave  250  lbs.  of  mutton  !  The  great  secret 
of  profitable  feeding  is  to  get  the  animals  to  eat 
all  they  will,  and  then  induce  them  to  eat  a  lit- 
tle more. 

The  second  series  commenced  in  June,  on  a 
lot  of  Hampshire  Down  yearling  wethers,  that 
averaged  about  120  lbs.  each.  Pens  and  num- 
bers, same  as  before.  The  sheep  in  all  the  pens 
had  all  the  clover  hay  they  would  eat,  and  in  ad- 
dition, Pen  1  had  oil-cake;  Pen  2,  linseed; 
Pen  3,  barley,  and  Pen  4,  malt — 1  lb.  being  al- 
lowed to  each  sheep  per  day. 

Gain 
Food  consumed  per  head  per  head 

per  week.  •  per  wedc. 

lbs.  oz. 
Pen  1,  7  lbs.  oil-cake,  22  lbs.  2  oz.  clover  hay.    1,    15*4 
Pen  2,  T  lbs.  linseed,  20  ft>s.  clover  hay.  1,    11  J£ 

Pen  3,  7  lbs.  barlcv.  20  tts.  14  oz.  clover  hay.     1.    14 
Pen  4,  fi  lbs.  9  oz.  malt,  20  fl>s.  12  oz.  clover  hay.    1,_  13 

The  sheep  with  oil-cake  ate  the  most  clover 
hay  and  gained  the  most.  Barley  seems  to  be 
nearly  as  nutritious  as  oil-cake.  The  other 
sheep  did  not  gain  quite  as  much  as  those  fed 
with  the  oil-cake,  but  the}- ate  less  clover  hay. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  experiment 
was  made  during  the  summer  months,  and  that 
the  sheep  were  confined  in  pens  and  had  noth- 
ing but  dry  food  and  water.  They  drank  large 
quantities  of  water,  so  much  so  that  a  Member 
of  Parliament  opposed  to  the  malt  tax  and  who 
came  to  see  the  sheep  during  the  experiment, 
expecting  to  find  those  having  malt  gaining 
much  faster  than  those  having  barley,  suggest- 
ed that  the  sheep  were  drinking  altogether  too 
much  water,  and  persuaded  Mr.  Lawes  to  cur- 
tail their  allowance.  This  was  done  for  one  or 
two  weeks,  but  the  scales  showed  that  the  sheep 
knew  more  than  the  M.  P.,  (though  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  England,)  anil  after  that  they 
were  again  allowed  all  they  would  drink. 

I  believe  it  would  always  pay  to  let  sheep 
have  a  rack  of  hay  in  the  field  while  at  pasture, 
especially  in  rainy  weather  when  the  grass  is 
green.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  sheep  like 
roast  meat  rather  than  boiled." 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  the  remainder 
of  the  flock  from  which  the  experimental  sheep 
wire  selected,  was  turned  into  a  forty-acre 
field  of  rich,  highly  manured  clover,  and  had 
besides,  1  lb.  each  of  oil-cake  per  day.  The 
whole  flock  was  weighed  again  in  eleven  weeks 
and  had  gained  on  the  average  over  3'|,  lbs. 
each,  per  week.  One  of  the  A\eo\\  gained  44 
lbs.  in  the  eleven  weeks.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter to  fatten  sheep  than  rich  clover  pasture,  and 
a  little  oil-cake  twice  a  day  in  erddi/ionf 

The  next  series  of  experiments  was  made 
with  turnips  alone,  grown  with  dill'erent  ma- 
nures. The  sheep  were  ewe  lambs,  aboul  0 
months  old,  and  weighed  about  75  lbs.  each. 
Non^  Of  the  sheep  dil  well.  Older  sheep  WOnld 
probably  have  'lour  better,  but  white  turnips 
alone  are  nut  very  fattening. 

Tn  one  pen  it  took,  in  round  numbers,  13,000 


lbs.  of  turnips  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  increase; 
in  another  pen,  20,000,  and  in  another  pen, 
28,000  lbs!  and  in  the  other  pen  the  sheep 
weighed  less  after  the  ten  weeks  of  feeding  than 
at  the  commencement. 

The  next  series  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
relative  value  of  barley  and  malt.  It  shows 
pretty  conclusively  that  there  is  no  special  ad- 
vantage in  converting  barley  into  malt  for  fat- 
tening sheep.  The  greatest  increase  was  ob- 
tained from  barley  ground  and  steeped  in  wa- 
ter for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  before 
feeding.  In  this  pen,  with  a  pound  per  day  of 
steeped  barley  and  mangel  wurzel,  the  sheep 
gained  over  2'|2  lbs.  each,  per  week. 

As  before  said,  these  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  best  food  for  fattening 
sheep.  And  the  result  of  the  whole  is  that,  pro- 
vided the  sheep  have  a  liberal  supply  of  avail- 
able carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  matter,  it 
makes  very  little  difference  what  name  it  is 
known  by !  Much  more  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  sheep  than  on  the  character  of  the 
food.  We  should  aim  to  get  well-formed,  well- 
bred  sheep,  and  then  feed  them  liberally  with 
such  food  as  we  happen  to  have.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  sheep  will  fatten  as  rapidly  on  good 
timothy  hay  and  Indian  corn  as  they  will  on 
clover  hay  and  oil-cake  ;  but  the  manure  from 
the  latter  will  be  worth  as  much  again  as  from 
the  former. 

The  next  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
which,  breed  of  sheep,  on  the  same  food,  would 
fatten  most  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  food 
consumed.  The  experiments  were  made  on 
Sussex  Downs,  Hampshire  Downs,  cross-bred 
wethers,  cross-bred  ewes,  Leicesters  and  Cots- 
wolds,  forty  sheep  in  each  pen. 

The  cross-breds  were  derived  from  a  Leices- 
ter ram,  on  a  Sussex  Down  ewe.  All  the  sheep 
had  clover  hay,  oil-cake,  and  Swede  turnips. 
The  experiments  lasted  twenty  weeks.  The 
sheep  ate  and  sained  as  follows : 


Susses  Downs 

Hampshire  Downs. . . 
Cross-bred  wethers.. 

"         ewes 

Leicesters 

Cotswolds 


Food  cou>uuied  by  eachi  .„.    T 
sheep,  weekly.  AfT5?In- 

of  each 
iheep 


Oll- 
Cake. 


Clover      Swede 
Hay.      Turnips 


lb  nz.  I 
6  0''.| 
I  1328 
5  14 
5  9W 
S  14 
S    1    1 


weekly. 


lb  oz.  I  lb  oz.  I  lb  oz. 
5  121.     77  12i.. 

t  o  lot?  31.; 

5    9J4    83  14 

5    5  "i  TS    0 

5  9*4    S3  13 

6  14^ill3    4 


OK 

2  10J£ 
2    SJ5 

2    2 

2  zy. 

3  2»£ 


The  average  weight  of  wool  per  head  was: 
Sussex  Downs,  5  ibs.  10  oz. ;  Hampshire  Downs, 
0  lbs.  4  oz. ;  Cross-bred  wethers,  6  lbs.  7  oz.  ; 
Cross-bred  ewes,  7  lbs.  3'|2  oz. ;  Leicesters,  8  lbs. 
2*| ,  oz. ;  and  Cotswolds,  9  lbs.  43|,  oz. 

The  Cotswolds  not  only  gave  by  far  the 
greatest  increase,  and  the  heaviest  fleeces,  but 
gave  the  greatest  increase  and  the  most  wool 
in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed;  and  when 
killed,  they  gave  the  heaviest  weight  of  carcass 
in  proportion  to  live  weight — dressing  58  per 
cent,  while  the  Leicesters  dressed  less  than 
54'|  i  per  cent.  The  Cotswolds  have  less  offal, 
and  eat  more  food  in  a  given  time  than  any 
other  breed  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  gain 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  food  con- 
sumed. They  have  hardy  constitutions,  a  geod 
appetite,  vigorous  digestion,  a  quiet  disposition, 
and  little  offal. 

I  can't  but  believe  lha!  great  experiments  are 
yet  to  be  made  in  sheep,  as  mutton  and  wool 
producers.  Flesh  meal  is  a  very  cosily  article 
of  food,  even  with  the  Cotswolds,  which  fur- 
nish meal  at  a  less  cost  than  any  other  animal, 
'  a  well-bred  pis.  and  ;'.'  requires  over  15 
lbs.   of  dry  food    to  produce  a   pound  of  dry 
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meat.  There  is  too  much  food  used  to  support 
the  vital  functions,  and  too  little  to  produce 
meat  and  wool.  We  must  induce  the  sheep  to 
eat  more  food.  This  cannot  be  done  at  once. 
It  must  be  accomplished  by  years  of  breeding, 
keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view. 

We  cannot  now  go  into  this  matter.  But 
there  is  one  fact  connected  with  Bakewell's  im- 
provement in  the  Leicester  sheep  that  striking- 
ly confirms  my  idea  on  this  subject.  Bakewell 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  skillful  breeder,  but  I 
imagine  he  was,  after  all,  somewhat  of  a  quack. 
He  made  a  great  mystery  of  his  operations,  as 
quacks  always  do.  He  pretended  to  be  able  to 
put  flesh  on  any  part  of  the  sheep  desired.  This 
was  done  by  selecting  those  sheep  showing  a 
tendency  to  development  in  this  direction,  and 
continuing  to  breed  year  after  year  from  those 
having  the  desired  points.  But  the  grouud  of 
his  success,  whether' he  knew  it  or  not,  was  in 
furnishing  his  builders,  the  sheep,  more  bricks 
and  mortar  than  they  required.  They  were 
obliged  to  put  the  extra  bricks  somewhere,  and 
when  one  of  the  sheep  put  it  in  the  right  spot 
he  selected  him  for  breeding.  This  ability  to 
select  the  right  sheep  has  been  considered  won- 
derful ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  great  skill  shown 
■was  in  providing  the  sheep  with  the  extra  brick 
and  other  building  material.  This  was  done  by 
liberal  feeding.  But  the  one  fact  about  his 
breeding  which  interest?  me  most  is  this :  his 
sheep  had  little  inside  fat.  Why?  Fat  is  stored 
up  in  the  animal  to  furnish  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence during  periods  of  scarcity,  just  as  bees 
store  up  honey  during  the  summer  for  subsist- 
ence in  winter.  But  Bakewell's  sheep  soon 
found  that  with  them  there  was  no  period  of 
scarcity.  They  had  abundance  of  food  every 
day  during  their  lives,  and  they  soon  adapted, 
themselves  to  this  state  of  existence.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  laying  by  a  supply  of  fat,  and 
so  they  used  their  daily  food  for  their  daily 
growth,  and  having  a  liberal  allowance,  they, 
of  course,  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity.  I 
take  it  that  this  is  the  secret  of  Bakewell's  won- 
derful success  in  sheep   breeding. 

— < mam ►— 

How  often  do  Cows  Drink? 


The  intimate  connection  between  the  amount 
of  water  which  a  cow  drinks,  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  she  gives  is  so  well  known  that  we  will 
not  argue  it.     It  is  very  important  that  milch 


seen  in  the  engraving,  is  made  to  open  and  more 
water  flows  in.  As  soon  as  this  reaches  a  cer- 
tain level,  the  floating-ball  by  the  same  opera- 
tion closes  the  faucet,   and  thus  maintains  the 


Fig.  2. — BALL  FAUCET. 

water  at  its  level.  The  engraving,  fig.  1,  rep- 
resents wooden  troughs  aud  pipes;  iron  maybe 
used  equally  well.  Figure  2  is  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  floating-ball  faucet,  showing  how 
the  rise  of  the  water  will  close  the  cock,  and  its 
fall  will  open  it  to  cause  more  to  flow  in. 

Warbles — QSztrus  bovis. 

Almost  all  of  us  are  tamilar  with  the  fact  that 
large  grubs  live  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  in  the  backs  of  neat-cattle,  coming  out 


-CATTLE   WATERING   APPARATUS. 


Fig.  1. 

cows  should  drink  often.  They  cannot  do  this 
without  great  inconvenience  when  in  the  sta- 
ble, unless  by  some  automatic  arrangement  wa- 
ter is  always  before  them.  We  have  a  very 
good  barn  in  mind  in  which  a  trough  about  5 
inches  wide  runs  across  the  front  of  all  the  man- 
gers, conducting  constantly  a  stream  of  fresh 
water.  This  is  easity  arranged  if  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water.  A  better  plan  is  to  have 
the  water  conducted  in  an  iron  or  wooden  pipe 
from  a  reservoir  trough  or  barrel  through  the 
mangers.  Small  troughs  or  basins  being  set  in 
connection  with  it  at  the  same  level  with  the 
reservoir.  The  accompanying  engraving  (fig. 
1)  shows  this  arrangement.  When  an  animal 
drinks  from  one  of  the  small  troughs  the  water 
in  all  the  small  troughs  and  also  in  the  reservoir 
trough,  is  lowered,     But  a  floating-ball  valve, 


Fig.  1. — OX   GAD-FLY—  ENLARGED. 

in  midsummer.  These  are  the  larvae  of  the 
Breeze,  or  Ox  Gad-fly,  which  causes  the  cattle  of 
some  sections  much  annoyance  late  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  insect  (fig.  1)  is  of  the  size  of  a  large 
horse-fly,  being  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  kindred. 
The  head  is  white  and  downy,  the  thorax  is 
j-ellow  in  front  with  four  black  lines  in  the  mid- 
dle, black  and  gray  behind,  and  the  abdomen  is 
ash-colored  with  a  white  ring  and  yellow  hairs. 
The  appearance  of  one  or  more  of  these  flies 
throws  a  whole  herd  into  a 
paroxysm  of  fear.  The  fly,  when 
about  to  deposit  an  egg,  lights 
upon  the  back  of  an  animal 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  spine, 
and  at  the  same  instant  in- 
flicts a  terrible  sting,  the  skin 
being  pierced  aud  the  egg  deposited  at  one 
operation.  The  egg  contains  a  little  grub  so 
near  hatching,  that  it  comes  out  so  soon  that 
the  egg  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  its  place  of 


LAKVA  OF   GAD-FLY — ENLARGED. 


deposit,  so  far  as  we  know.  Either  a  fluid  is 
contained  in  the  egg,  which,  as  it  breaks,  is  let 
out  into  the  cavity,  or  some  poison  is  injected 
with  the  egg,  which  causes  the  intense  pain  the 


animals  seem  to  feel,  aud  the  swellings  which 
follow.  On  these  occasions  cattle  seek  the  pools 
aud  streams,  and  will  neglect  the  richest  pas- 
tures to  stand  in  the  water.  Oxeu  stung  in  the 
yoke  are  often  hard  to  control,  aud  a  single  fly 
will  often  stampede  an  entire  herd.  The  flies 
select  animals  whose  skins  are  soft  and  pliable 
—such  as  are  called  good  handlers  by  the  butch- 
er. Hence  it  is  that  the  presence  of  "  warbles," 
as  the  sores  on  the  backs  are  called,  are  regard- 
ed favorably  by  the  butchers.  They  make, 
however,  bad  spots  or  holes  in  the  hides.  The 
little  maggot  thrives  on  the  pus  formed  in  the 
sore,  and  causes  little  or  no  inconvenience  to 
the  animal  in  which  it  has  its  dwelling.  As 
summer  approaches,  it  increases  in  size,  see  fig. 
2;  and  a  little  past  midsummer  works  its  way 
out,  and  if  not  picked  up  by  birds,  falls  to  the 
ground,  where  it  soon  assumes  the  pupa  state 
and  remains  thus  for  several  weeks,  when  it 
breaks  out  through  a  little  lid  in  its  hard  shell 
and  commences  its  work  of  reproduction. 

If  farmers  would  be  careful  lo  kill  ail  the 
warbles  in  the  backs  of  their  stock  during  the 
winter  or  spring,  we  would  soon  be  entirely  rid 
of  them.  The  grubs  may  be  killed  in  winter 
or  spring  by  simple  pressure.  They  may  be 
killed  by  being  pierced  with  a  hot  needle,  or  by 
injecting  minute  quantities  of  some  mineral 
poison  into  the  holes  which  remain  open. 


Water— Management  of  Flowing'  Water. 


There  is  available  water  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict, which  may  either  be  collected  in  reser- 
voirs, or  taken  directly  from  springs  at  high 
levels,  and  conducted  to  the  premises  of  indi- 
vidual farmers,  or  distributed  among  several. 
We  were  lately  applied  to  by  a  subscriber  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
advise  him  in  regard  to  bringing  water  from  a 
spring  100  feet  higher  than  his  house,  to  be 
"  reservoired"  at  about  25  feet  above  the  house, 
and  thence  distributed  to  garden,  stock-yards, 
barns,  dairy,  and  dwelling. 

Several  kinds  of  pipes  are  available.  First, 
wooden  ones,  which  are  objectionable,  because 
liable  to  leak  under  such  a  pressure,  and  their 
liability  to  rot  and  to  become  filled  with  con- 
fervoid  growth  called  moss,  or  frog-spittle. 
Second,  leaden  ones,  which  are  objectionable, 
because  many  waters  act  upon  lead,  dissolving 
just  enough  to  act  as  a  slow  poison  upon  men 
and  animals.  Third,  there  is  the  tin-lined  lead 
pipe,  or  "  patent  pipe,"  as  it  is  called.  This  is 
free  from  the  objections  named  to  lead  pipe, 
as  the  tin  is  not  acted  upon,  and  the  water  does 
not  touch  the  lead.  It  is,  we  suppose,  some- 
what more  liable  to  bruise  and  flatten  by  rough 
usage  than  lead  pipe  of  the  same  strength,  but 
with  reasonable  care,  this  is  not  a  serious  objec- 
tion. Both  lead  and  tin-lined  pipes  are  likely 
to  be  flattened.  Any  pipe  so  flattened  cannot 
be  opened  again  to  its  normal  diameter,  but 
the  "goose-knee"  must  be  cut  out  and  the  ends 
united  by  soldering.  Fourth,  we  have  the  gal- 
vanized, wrought  and  drawn  iron  pipe,  which 
is  coated  inside  and  out  with  zinc.  This  pipe 
comes  in  long  sections  which  screw  together. 
The  zinc  protects  the  iron  from  oxydation,  but 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  worn  off  and  acted 
upon,  producing  in  many  cases,  insalubrious 
effects,  but  not  so  dangerous  as  lead.  Iron  pipe 
rusts  rapidly,  and  lasts  usually  but  a  few  years. 

Fifth,  glazed  earthenware  pipes  are  some- 
times used,  and  are  especial]}'  agreeable  as  con- 
conductors  of  water  for  drinking  purposes;  for 
though  at  first  soft  water  will  be  hard,  it  will 
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grow  soft  after  a  while,  and  remain  very  pure. 
These  are  laid  in  short  sections,  the  end  of  one 
entering  an  enlargement  in  the  next  section,  and 
the  joint  being  closed  with  cement.  Properly 
laid  these  pipes  stand  a  pressure  of  25  to  40  feet 


Fig.  1. — WIPED  JOIST. 

without  leaking  or  bursting.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  the  glazed  pipe,  or  moss  would  be  liable  to 
accumulate  within,  which,  in  time,  decays  and 
contaminates  the  water. 

The  cost  of  the  lead  pipe  is  usually  about  10 
or  12  cts.  per  pound  ;  now  it  is  much  cheaper 
in  Hew  York,  extra  strong  inch  weighing  4  lbs. 
12  oz.  per  foot;  that  of  the  tin  pipe  cased  with 
lead,  27  cts.  per  pound,  witli  a  discount  when 
considerable  amounts  are  purchased,  extra 
strong  inch,  weighing  2  lbs.  6  oz.  to  the  foot. 


Fig.  2.— CUP  JOINT. 

That  of  Lhe  galvanized  iron  pipe  varies  with  the 
size,  inch  pipe  being  about  18  cts.  per  foot,  and 
the  three-quarter-inch  pipe  half  as  much.  The 
services  of  a  good  plumber,  gas-fitter,  or  ma- 
chinist, woukh,  of  course,  be  desirable,  for  either 
of  these  pipes,  but  any  blacksmith  can  manage 
to  lay  and  make  the  connections  with  the  iron 
pipe  if  he  has  tools  to  cut  threads  and  nuts 
where  connections  are  made.  There  are  two 
common  kinds  of  joints  used  for  connecting 
lead  pipe,  viz.:  "wiped  joints"  and  "cup 
joints."  The  latter  are  made  as  shown  in  fig. 
2.  One  end  is  opened  forming  a  cup,  the  other 
is  rasped  to  a  conical  form.  The  contiguous 
surfaces  are  scraped  clean,  placed  in  position, 
and  carefully  soldered.  A  good  tinner  will  do 
the  job  well.  Care  being  taken  not  to  melt  the 
lead  too  much  so  as  to  weaken  the  pipe.  A 
wiped  joint  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  can  only  be 
made  by  a  practised 
plumber,  and  is  much 
neater,  stronger,  and 
better  than  a  cup  joint. 
This  kind  is  preferable 
for  the  lead-encased 
block-tin  pipe,  for  with 
the  cup  joint  a  little 
ring  of  lead  is  almost 
necessarily  exposed  to 

Dairy. 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  FOR  DISTRIBUTING   WATER. 

the  action  of  the  water.   There  is,  however,  a  pat- 
ent brass  joint,  which  should  be  used  with  the 


patent  pipe,  as  this  is  easily  applied  and  pre- 
sents only  a  tin  or  tinned  surface  to  the  water. 

We  assume,  in  answering  our  correspondent, 
that  he  can  have  the  services  of  a  blacksmith 
or  of  a  tinsmith.  He  says  his  spring  is  56  rods 
from  his  house,  and  that  he  can  establish  a  res- 
ervoir 25  feet  above  the  homestead.  He  wishes 
to  use  the  water  in  his  barns,  cattle  yards,  sta- 
bles, dairy,  garden,  and  house.  We  think  a  3|4 
or  6[e-incli  pipe  of  either  iron  or  tin-lined  lead 
pipe,  weighing  l'|4  lbs.  to  the  foot,  will  deliver 
all  the  water  wanted  at  the  reservoir,  there  be- 
ing an  unobstructed  flow  all  the  time.  If  there 
be  occasion  ever  to  tap  the  pipe  above  the  reser- 
voir, it  should  be  larger,  of  course.  Below  the 
reservoir,  a  larger  pipe  ought  to  be  employed. 

Our  friend  sent  a  diagram  of  his  plan,  which 
was  to  take  the  water  to  each  yard  and  building 
in  a  separate  pipe.  This  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice, and  add  greatly  to  the  expense.  A  main 
should  be  laid  of  inch  pipe  from  the  reservoir, 
as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  (fig.  3,)  to  near  the 
range  of  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  water  is 
to  be  taken.  The  branch  pipes  should  go  di- 
rectly from  the  main  to  the  place  of  discharge, 
and  be  of  '|»  or  5|6-inch  pipes,  if  a  tolerably  free 
flow  of  water  is  desired.  Wherever  penstocks 
with  faucets  occur,  and  the  water  is  under  con- 
siderable pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
air-chamber  to  act  as  a  spring  or  cushion,  so  that 
when  the  water  is  suddenly  stopped,  it  shall  not 
jar  and  burst  the  pipe.  This  air-chamber  is 
simply  a.  piece  of  pipe  about  a  foot  long,  near 
the  faucet,  turned  perpendicularly  up  and  closed 
at  the  upper  end  air-tight,  while  connection  is 
open  below ;  the  air  in  it  acts  like  a  spring. 
Whether  iron,  galvanized  iron,  or  the  tin-lined 
lead  pipe  be  used  to  bring  the  water  to  the  re- 
servoir, there  can,  we  think,  be  little  question 
of  the  superiority  of  the  tin-lined  for  laying 
the  distributing,  main  and  its  branches,  as 
well  as   the  pipes  in  the  interior  of  a  house. 


The  Rye  Crop.— Its  Profitableness. 

Now  that  rye  has  reached  the  same  quo- 
tations in  the  market  as  wheat,  it  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  cultivated  than  it  has  been.  The 
Eastern  farmer,  with  his  hard  worn  lands,  where 
tradition  affirms  that  wheat  will  not  grow,  is  as 
well  off  as  the  prairie  farmer  with  his  virgin  soil. 
If  he  will  use  the  right  rotation  and  manures, 
he  is  better  off.  For  rye  is  more  hardy  than 
wheat,  can  be  grown  with  less  care,  and  is 
more  uniformly  a  paying  crop.  I  have  the  best 
piece  of  rye  in  town,  five  feet  high,  heavy,  stout 
stalk,  and  heavier  head.  It  is  as  much  of  a 
contrast  with  the  thin,  stunted  crops  of  some  of 
my  neighbors  as  I  desire  to  see.  They  sowed 
late,  on  exhausted  land,  used  no  manure  and 
will  get,  not  over  five  to  eight  bushels  to  the 
acre.  That  does  not  pay.  It  is  a  Sony  sight 
to  see  such  a  waste  of  labor.  I  shall  get  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  soil  naturally  no  better. 
It  was  sowed  upon  a  piece  of  ground  in  early 
potatoes  last  year.  The  potatoes  came  oil"  in 
Jul}',  a  sound  crop,  but  not  over  sixty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  though  pretty  well  manured  witli 
fish  scrap  sown  broadcast.  They  blasted.  The 
piece  was  plowed,  manured  with  about  a  half 
ton  of  fish  scrap,  and  sown  to  rye  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Tlie  grain  came  up  well,  and  got  well 
rooted  before  winter  set  in.  Though  the  winter 
was  open,  and  very  little  snow,  with  much 
freezing  and  thawing,  it  did  not  winter-kill.  It 
had  a  good  start  in  the  spring,  and  pushed  right 
along  to  maturity  without  any  check.  A  strip 
a  few  rods  wide  at  one  eud,  was  mulched  with 


sea  weed  in  mid-winter.  This  mulched  portion 
is  indicated  by  a  darker  green,  and  a  more  lux- 
uriant growth  of  stalk.  Shore  farmers  cannot 
do  a  better  thing  for  their  winter  grain  than  to 
give  it  a  thin  coating  of  sea-weed.  The  more 
recent  it  is  from  the  shore  the  better.  The 
roots  profit  by  the  salt.  The  old  practice  of! 
sowing  this  grain  upon  exhausted  fields  with- 
out manure  is  bad  for  the  soil,  and  still  worse 
for  the  cultivator.  Both  parties  are  badly 
cheated.  With  a  little  fair  dealing  with  the 
soil,  remunerative  crops  may  be  taken,  and  the 
laud  be  kept  constantly  improving.  Rye  does 
well  with  a  green  crop  of  buckwheat  or  clover 
turned  in  a  few  weeks  previous  to  sowing,  and 
if  no  manure  is  used  directly  upon  the  seed  some 
such  crop  should  be  turned  in.  Some  turn  the 
sod  as  early  as  June,  but  this  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  early  sowing.  If  the  growth 
should  be  too  luxuriant  late  in  the  fall,  it  is 
easily  shortened  by  turning  in  calves.  Bye 
should  always  be  sown  with  a  drill.  It  is  a 
a  great  safeguard  against  winter-killing. 


Crimson   Clover.— (Trifolium  incarnatum.) 


The  clovers,  as  a  class,  are  very  attractive  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  from  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  herbivo- 
rous animals  from  elephants  to  rabbits,  are  so 
fond  of  them.  They  are  besides  among  the 
most  valued  agricultural  plants  for  several  other 
reasons  on  which  we  often  descant.  Among 
them  all,  perhaps  none  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  Crimson  Clover,  the  one  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  which  well  represents 
its  form  ;  the  blossom  is  of  a  bright,  rich, 
crimson  color.     It  grows  much  like  Red  Clover, 
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but  is  not  so  leafy  nor  branching.  The  plant  is 
an  annual  if  sown  in  the  spring,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  of  hay  the  first  season ;  but  if 
sown  in  the  autumn,  though  ratlier  apt  to  win- 
ter-kill, if  it  lives,  it  produces  fine  early  pastu- 
rage or  a  good  crop  of  hay.  Its  growth  is  so 
rapid  that  it  interferes  seriously  with  any  grain 
crop  with  which  it  might  be  sown,  and  hence 
is  usually  put  by  itself.  It  dies  after  maturing- 
seed.  Several  years  ago  it  -was  introduced  and 
a  good  deal  said  iu  its  praise,  but  its  merits  are 
not  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  extensively  re- 
tained iu  cultivation  any  where  iu  this  country, 
so  fai'  as  we  are  aware.  "We  have  had  several 
specimens  sent  us  for  a  name ;  probably  from 
seed  accidentally  mixed  with  that  of  other  clover. 

•-. —      <»»- — >-•. 

Uses  of  Salt-Marsh.  Sod. 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  if  salt-marsh 
sod  is  good  for  evergreens  and  other  plants. 
As  our  shore  readers  have  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities of  this  sod  within  easy  reach,  we  will  state 
briefly  a  few  of  its  manifold  uses.  There  is  a 
rude  earthwork  in  sight  of  our  windows  thrown 
up  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  well-preserved 
embankment  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  salt-marsh  sod  for  this  kind  of  work. 
It  is  a  spongy  mass  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  does 
not  wash  like  gravel  nor  surface  mold.  But 
this  tough  sod,  which  is  so  durable  in  an  em- 
bankment, and  never  rots  when  kept  dry,  be- 
comes very  tender  and  is  easily  knocked  to 
pieces  when  put  in  the  compost  heap  or  other- 
wise treated  to  make  manure.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  absorbents  we  have  ever  used  in  stables, 
privies,  sties,  and  barn-yards.  It  is  an  admira- 
ble article  of  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle,  ab- 
sorbing large  quantities  of  urine.  "When  applied 
to  this  purpose,  it  should  be  cut  in  large  sods, 
say  a  cubic  foot  in  size,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for 
a  few  weeks  and  then  removed  to  a  shed  or 
hovel  near  the  barn  where  it  is  wanted.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  keep  a  year's  stock  on  hand  ;.  and 
the  summer  and  fall  are  the  best  time  to  cut  and 
dry  it.  Pack  the  floor  of  the  stall  as  closely  as 
possible  with  a  layer  of  these  dry  sods,  and  cover 
them  with  the  usual  litter.  The  heat  of  the  ani- 
mals and  the  urine  will  decompose  them  quite 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  they  are  saturated,  say  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  throw  out  the  wet  sods  and 
put  in  dry  ones.  The  wet  sods  may  be  put  into 
the  sty  to  be  worked  over  by  swine,  or  thrown 
into  the  yard  to  be  trodden  by  the  cattle,  or, 
better  yet,  put  into  the  compost  heap  with  fer- 
menting manure,  where  they  will  soon  go  to 
pieces.  This  compost,  of  which  at  least  seven- 
eighths  are  salt-marsh  sod,  we  have  used  very 
largely  for  several  years  in  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden,  and  in  the  transplanting  of  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees.  Nothing  can  be  better 
for  evergreens,  whether  applied  at  the  time  of 
transplanting,  or  subsequently,  as  a  top-dress- 
ing. It  keeps  the  soil  light  and  moist,  and  the 
fine  fibrous  roots  penetrate  easily  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  have  never  seen  a  finer  growth  of 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  Hemlock,  aud 
other  evergreens,  than  that  made  under  this 
treatment.  It  is  also  excellent  for  strawberries 
and  all  the  small  fruits.  "With  salt-marsh  sod, 
close  by,  we  should  never  go  a  long  distance  to 
dig  muck  or  peat  for  absorbents.  It  does  not 
become  so  quickly  available  for  plant-food, 
probably ;  but  after  a  use  of  muck  and  peat  for 
a  dozen  years  or  more,  we  decidedly  prefer  the 
sod  for  bedding  in  the  stalls  of  animals,  and  re- 
gard it  as  quite  equal  to  peat  for  compost  to 
be  used  upon  ordinary  garden  and  field  crops. 


Stocking  Large  Ponds  with  Fish. 

Massachusetts  now  claims  the  control  of  all 
ponds  within  her  borders,  above  the  area  of 
fort}'  acres.  Until  quite  recently  all  ponds 
larger  than  ten  acres  were  considered  public 
property.  "Where  the  State  is  liberal  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  this  control  of  large  ponds 
vested  in  the  State.  It  is  much  easier  for  a 
company  who  wish  to  make  improvements  to 
get  a  lease  from  the  State  than  from  a  dozen  or 
more  individual  riparian  owners.  Recently  a 
company  of  gentlemen  at  South  Framingham, 
Mass.,  have  leased  Sakum  Pond  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  it  and 
its  feeders  with  various  kinds  offish.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  of  ninety  acres  or  more, 
with  gravel  beach,  and  wooded  shores,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  They  have 
contracted  for  two  hundred  adult  black  bass  and 
fifteen  thousand  young  fry,  and  are  to  put  in 
also  landlocked  salmon.  As  the  pond  is  forty 
feet  deep,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will 
thrive  if  the  bass  do  not  exterminate  them. 
The  company  we  learn  have  raised  a  capital  of 
$10,000,  and  are  purposing  to  do  every  thing 
that  is  needful  to  make  it  an  attractive  place 
for  fishing  and  for  recreation.  This  is  the  first 
instance  iu  that  State,  we  believe,  that  a  large 
pond  has  been  leased  in  this  way.  This  is  a 
sensible  thing  to  be  done  both  for  the  lessor 
aud  the  lessees.  The  State  gets  a  large  sheet 
of  water  stocked  with  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  lake  fish,  and  increases  its  food  supply  with- 
out cost  to  itself.  The  association  of  gentle- 
men get  boating  and  fishing  within  a  half-hour 
of  their  places  of  business,  and  a  pleasant  va- 
riety for  their  tables,  at  a  very  small  cost.  It 
is  so  near  that  they  can  take  their  wives  and 
children  with  them  to  share  their  pleasures. 
This  is  much  more  economical  than  a  summer 
trip  to  Saratoga  or  Newport,  and  more  sensible 
than  a  month  of  solitary  life  in  the  Adirondacks 
or  Maine  woods,  to  eat  salt  pork  and  trout,  and 
to  be  eaten  by  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  Their  ex- 
ample we  think  is  well  worth}'  of  imitation. 
Pisciculture  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
all  over  the  country,'  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion of  an  approaching  fever.  If  it  shall  lead 
to  the  extermination  of  pickerel,  mudpouts,  and 
the  coarser  kinds  of  fish,  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  black  bass,  trout,  and  the  other  Salmoni- 
dse,  to  the  waters  that  are  fitted  to  them,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  benefit   to  the  public. 

Vitality  and  Propagation  of  the  Scab  Mite. 

BY  A.  W.   THORNTON,   M.  K.  C.  S.,   NO"W  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Sir, — During  the  outbreak  of  scab  in  sheep, 
in  New  South  "Wales,  Australia,  in  the  years 
1863-64  and  65, 1  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  disease,  and  more  especially  to  the  habits 
of  the  insect,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease;  and  as  the  quarantine  of 
infected  sheep  runs,  it  was  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  staying  the  disease.  I  was  led  to 
take  up  the  question,  "  How  long  will  the  scab 
insect  live  if  removed  from  the  sheep?"  The 
result  of  these  investigations  (so  far  as  I  am 
aware)  being  new,  may  not  be  devoid  of  inter- 
est to  your  readers. 

I  procured  on  the  27th  of  April  1863  (the  au- 
tumn iu  that  country),  some  live  Acari,  aud 
placed  them  in  a  glass  cell,  5|8  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  one  line  deep,  such  as  is  used  by 
microscopists  for  mounting  objects;  iu  this  cell, 
I  placed  five  insects  with  some  fragments  of 
matter  from  the  wool,  but  no  wool ;  and  plac  tl 


thereon  a  glass  cover  aud  weight.  I  kept  them 
in  a  room  where  there  was  no  fire,  and  where 
the  sun  did  not  shine.  Many  severe  frosts  were 
experienced;  the  cell  was  opened  for  examina- 
tion every  day,  which  had  the  effect  of  giving 
fresh  air  to  the  insects;  and  the  conditions  of 
my  experiments  were  more  unfavorable  to  life 
than  if  the  insects  had  remained  in  their  natur- 
al habitat,  or  even  if  they  had  been  in  a  piece  of 
wool,  rubbed  off  against  a  fence,  or  tree,  where 
they  would  have  had  more  food,  moisture,  and 
liberty.  For  two  months  the  insects  remained 
active,  and  apparently  healthy,  feeding  on  the 
matter  in  the  cell.  They  then  became  some- 
what lethargic,  keeping  close  to  the  angles  of  the 
cell,  and  burrowing  for  a  place  to  deposit  the 
ova.  A  fortnight  after,  I  discovered  some  young 
Acari,  fully  developed  and  active,  and  also  some 
eggs  which  seemed  to  be  dormant;  as  I  could 
not  discover  any  developement  of  the  embryos 
in  them.  At  this  time  I  observed  two  of  the 
original  insects  were  dead,  and  the  ovaries  emp- 
ty of  germs;  other  young  insects  were  developed, 
aud  old  ones  died.  By  the  end  of  the  loth  week, 
all  the  old  ones  had  died,  and  there  was  a  brood 
of  lively,  young  Acari,  and  ten  dormant  eggs. 

During  my  investigations  I  observed  a  female 
Acarus  carrying  an  egg  around  the  cell,  search- 
ing for  a  place  to  deposit  it.  This  insect  I  kept 
in  view  until  it  had  deposited  its  burden.  I 
removed  this  egg  to  a  separate  cell,  and  contin- 
ued my  observations  on  it  for  twenty-one  days, 
during  which  time  I  could  see  the  embryo 
being  developed  within  the  egg,  from  day  to 
da}' ;  on  the  twenty-first  day  the  investing  mem- 
brane of  the  egg  had  broken  and  a  perfect  insect 
had  crawled  forth.  I  removed  some  of  the 
progeny  of  the  first  lot  of  insects  to  some  clean 
wool,  and  they  propagated  their  species  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  longer;  each  suc- 
cessive generation  becoming  smaller,  and  less 
active,  until  they  all  died. 

The  following  conclusions  I  have  drawn  as  a 
result  of  long-continued  investigation  : — 

Acari  will  live  after  being  removed  from  the 
sheep  and  wool,  for  at  least  three  months  un- 
der unfavorable  circumstances  in  winter,  during 
which  time  they  propagate  their  species  in 
two  ways:  one  portion  being  developed  into 
life  aud  activity  rapidly,  aud  the  other  being  in 
the  form  of  ova,  which  lie  dormant  for  an  in- 
definite period,  but  iu  a  state  to  be  vivified  un- 
der favorable  conditions  of  warmth  and  mois- 
ture. The  insects  having  deposited  their  ova, 
die;  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  they  may  not  live  much  longer 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  ova  are  nat- 
urally deposited  in  the  skin  under  the  concre- 
tions of  matter,  and  while  torpid  are  not  affect- 
ed by  external  applications;  consequently,  it  is 
only  the  mature  insect  that  is  destroyed  by 
dressing  (dipping)  sheep;  and  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  long  the  ova  may  remain  dormant 
and  unaffected  by  the  local  action  of  remedies. 
The  most  successful  treatment  in  Australia,  was 
to  repeat  the  dressing  two  or  three  times,  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week ;  one  dressing  being  seldom 
found  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

I  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
scab  insect  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but 
the  effect.  And  this  conclusion  is  borne  out 
among  other  facts,  by  a  case  reported  to  me  by 
an  investigating  sheep  owner,  who  introduced 
a  number  of  the  insects  into  the  fleece  of  a  clean, 
pet  sheep,  and  yet  that  sheep  never  became 
affected,  although  the  rest  of  his  flocks  were 
heavily  scabbed ;  and  I  am  further  supported 
in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  if  Acari  will  live 
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two  years  (which  I  have  proved),  wheu  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  every  wool-shed 
where  diseased  sheep  had  heen  shorn,  would 
remain  a  nidus  for  the  renewal  of  the  disease 
during  the  next  year's  shearing ;  and  consequent- 
ly, it  would  be  impossible  to  free  a  sheep  farm 
of  the  disease  when  once  established. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  how  is  the  disease 
propagated  ?  To  which  I  answer  that  experi- 
ence leads  to  the  view  that  it  is  the  matter,  or 
secretion  from  diseased  sheep,  being  rubbed  on 
the  healthy  sheep,  when  in  close  contact,  that 
causes  the  disease,  and  the  Acarus,  like  the  itch 
insect  in  man,  is  bred  from  dirt, — or  more  accu- 
rately, the  dirty  aud  unhealthy  condition  of 
scabbed  sheep  is  favorable  to  the'developement 
and  growth  of  the  insect,— and  doubtless  keeps 
up  an  irritation  in  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  aud 
thus  intensifies  the  disease;  consequently  the 
greatest  safeguard  to  the  spread  of  the  disease 
is  proper  quarantine  regulations.  We  never 
find  scab  in  sheep  without  the  presence  of  the 
insect ;  and  in  Australia,  where  sheep  to  the 
number  of  over  one  million  were  slaughtered, 
aud  their  carcasses  and  fleeces  burned  under  the 
inspection  of  government  officials,  a  great  por- 
tion ot  condemned  sheep  were  not  scabbed.  I 
allude  to  this  matter,  as  I  find  a  popular  error 
existing  of  calling  all  skin  diseases  of  sheep, 
scab,  where  true  scab  does  not  exist  at  all. 

There  is  in  Australia  a  common  disease  of 
sheep,  very  like  -cab,  and  only  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  it  by  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass  ;  it 
is  caused  by  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  grass,  which 
penetrating  the  skin,  causes  irritation  and  re- 
sulis  similar  to  scab.  There  are,  however,  no 
Atari  to  be  found,  while  the  grass  seed,  in  the 
early  stages,  may  be  found  in  the  skin ;  in  the 
more  advanced  stages,  however,  the  grass  seed 
comes  away  with  the  suppuration,  and  the  dis- 
ease can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  Acari.  This  disease  is  not  infectious,  al- 
though affecting  whole  flocks,  simply  because 
exposed  to  the  same  cause,  and  removal  to  a 
more  suitable  feeding  range  cures  the  disease. 

Of  the  cure  of  scab,  it  is  not  my  object  to 
treat ;  but  I  write  to  lay  before  your  readers  the 
results  of  my  investigation,  in  order  that  some 
may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  question,  and  by 
varying  the  conditions,  that  we  may  obtain 
valuable  information  which  would  be  a  guide 
for  legislative  interference  should  a  severe 
epidemic  of  scab  visit  this  country,  as  it  did 
Australia,  in  the  years  mentioned. 

ii  i         ■  »  —        i  ■ ■ — 

Left-handed  Plows. 


The  Hon.  John  }I.  Millikin,  of  Ohio,  in  a  pri- 


vate   letter   to   "  Walks   and   Talks 


writes : 


'•You  must  permit  mc  to  express  my  surprise  to 
learn  that  single  line  horses  and  left-handed 
plows  are  not  in  general  use  with  you.  A  farm 
horse  broken  to  the  single  line  is  worth  twenty- 
five  per  cent  more  than  one  of  the  like  quality 
and  value  in  other  respects,  not  so  trained.  As 
for  the  right-hand  two-horse  plows  I  would  not 
accept  them  as  a  gift.  There  are  many  un- 
questioned   advantages    in   left-handed  plows. 

"1st.—  You  can  plow  more  land  per  day  or  hour, 
because  the  lead-horse  walking  in  the  furrow 
aud  controlling  the  off-horse,  the  width  of  the 
furrow  is  more  uniform  and  regular. 

"2nd. — Youths  and  boys  can  make  much  let- 
ter work  and  do  more  of  it,  because  the  lead- 
horse  moves  straight  ahead  and  veers  neither 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  boy,  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  steady  movement  of  the  lead- 
horse  in  the  furrow  is  less  occupied  in  watching 


his  team  and  can  give  more  attention  to  the 
holding  and  management  of  his  plow. 

"  3d.— For  the  same  reasons  an  inexperienced 
plowman  can  do  better  work  and  more  of  it." 

In  other  words,  where  horses  are  trained 
to  drive  with  a  single  line  and  the  line 
is  attached  to  the  left-side  bit  of  the  left- 
side horse,  left-handed  plows  are  better  than 
right-hand  plows.  This  may  be  all  true.  But 
we  suppose  it  is  just  as  easy  to  train  the  right- 
hand  horse  to  answer  the  line  as  the  left- 
hand  horse,  and  if  this  were  the  case  right-hand 
plows  would  be  best.  It  seems  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  how  the  horses  are  trained.  If  the 
off-horse  i3  the  "lead-horse"  we  should  have 
right-hand  plows ;  if  the  nigh  horse  is  the  "  lead- 
horse,"  then  we  should  have  left-hand  plows. 
And  this  seems  to  be  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
whole  question  turns  on  whether  it  is  best  to 
have  the  line  in  the  right  hand  or  in  the  left. 
The  farmers  of  the  South  aud  South-west,  in 
driving  wagons,  etc.,  adopt  the  English  custom 
of  walking  or  sitting  on  the  left  side  of  the 
wagon,  and,  we  presume,  when  they  meet 
another  team  on  the  road  they  keep  to  the  left 
in  passing,  and  not  to  the  right,  as  we  do  in  the 
Eastern  States.  It  may  be  that  theirs  is  the 
better  plan.  But  we  do  not  see  how  the  change 
can  be  brought  about  here,  unless  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  declaring  that  henceforth  "  all  teams 
in  passing  each  other  on  the  road  shall  keep  to 
the  left ;  and  the  left  horse  shall  be  considered 
aud  is  hereby  constituted  the  'lead-horse.'" 
We  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  favorable  time  to 
present  this  matter  to  Congress.  In  this  section 
we  have  no  "  lead-horse"  and  can  use  left-hand 
plows  or  right-hand  plows  as  we  see  fit.  Where 
the  left  horse  is  the  "lead-horse"  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  have  him  in  the  furrow,  and  in  this 
case  left-hand  plows  should  be  used. 

Grazing  Mntton  Sheep. 


As  population  and  the  demand  for  good  mut- 
ton increases,  we  shall  pay  more  attention  to 
grazing  sheep.  As  yet,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  this  subject  is  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Any  one  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
English  agricultural  papers  will  be  struck  with 
the  importance  attached  to  rich  grazing  land, 
and  the  efforts  made  by  underdraiuing,  top- 
dressing,  boning,  harrowing,  etc.,  to  secure  a 
constant  supply  of  nutritious  grass.  English 
travelers  who  visit  us  express  surprise  at  the 
poverty  of  our  pastures,  and  attribute  it  to  the 
dryness  of  our  climate.  We  believe  that  were  as 
much  attention  paid  to  our  grass  land  as  is  done 
in  England,  it  would  be  equally  productive. 

One  of  the  readiest  and  most  profitable  means 
of  enriching  our  grass  lands  is  to  graze  them 
wirii  sheep  and  feed  oil-cake,  or  peas,  beans  or 
bran  to  the  sheep  while  at  pasture.  As  yet  we 
have  done  scarcely  anything  in  this  direction. 

When  the  country  was  new,  land  cheap,  aud 
population  sparse,  it  might  not  have  paid  to 
adopt  this  course;  but  the  time  has  come  in 
many  sections  of  the  couutry  when  it  can  be 
practised  with  great  advantage,  aud  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  what  kind  of  sheep  we 
should  select  for  the  purpose.  An  English  farm- 
er, in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Farmer's 
Magazine,  gives  his  views  on  this  subject.  He 
has  "  grazed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  fol- 
lowing 'half-breeds.'  (1)  The  produce  of  the 
Leicester  ram  and  South-Down  ewe;  (2)  the 
produce  of  the  Lincoln  ram  and  South-Down 
ewe;  (3)  the  Cotswold  ram  and  South-Down 
ewe,  and  (41  the  Oxford-Down  ram   and  the 


Lincoln  ewe,  and  ail  from  equally  good  sources." 
If  we  may  take  the  South-Down  ewes  as  repre- 
senting our  common  class  of  sheep,  his  experi- 
ence will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  American 
farmer.  Iu  brief,  then,  he  found  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Lincoln  ram  was  "  too  varied," 
"  denoting,"  he  says,  "  the  cross  to  have  been 
too  extreme  in  affinity."  The  grazing  of  them, 
including  the  weight  of  wool  produced,  was 
tolerably  satisfactory ;  but  "  they  were  too  long 
in  coming  to  maturity,  '  too  long  on  the  laud.'  " 

The  Leicester  cross  were  smaller  in  frame, 
more  compact,  and  they  arrived  at  maturity 
much  sooner ;  but  their  yield  of  wool  and  mut- 
ton did  not  equal  the  Lincoln  cross. 

The  Oxford-Down  ram  and  the  Lincoln  ewe 
cross  was  from  his  own  breeding  ewes.  "They 
were  grazed  last  season  along  with  several 
hundred  other  half-breeds,  principally  from  the 
Cotswold  aud  South-Down  cross;  but  not  with 
equally  profitable  results,  some  of  them  being 
the  last  to  arrive  at  like  maturity,  all,  however, 
being  fatted  off  withiu  the  year,  as  were  also 
the  Cotswold  half-breeds."  The  Cotswold  cross 
he  considers  the  most  valuable,  and  as  he  is 
evidently  a  farmer  of  large  experience  we  will 
quote  what  he  says  on  this  point : 

"The  true  Cotswold  sheep  is  the  largest  and 
best  formed  sheep  of  the  large  breeds  that  we 
possess,  and  has  a  great  propensity  to  fatten  at 
an  earl}'  age.  He  grows  rapidly,  and  produces 
a  good  fleece  of  wool,  of  rather  fine  character 
for  a  long-wooled  breed.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
of  a  closer  kind  than  other  wools.  This,  with 
their  other  characteristics,  their  noble  carriage, 
expansive  chests,  rotund  frames,  capital  rumps, 
great  weight,  and  handsome  looks,  admirably 
fits  them  to  become  the  sires  of  this  extraordi- 
nary class  or  stock  of '  half-breeds.'  It  is  almost 
out  of  character  to  witness  one  of  these  gigantic 
rams  performing  his  duties  amongst  a  flock  of 
beautiful  South-Down  ewes,  but  the  produce 
is  eminently  satisfactory.  They  grow  up  quick- 
ly aud  healthily,  and  arrive  at  great  weights  in 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  months.  Many  thousands 
of  these  hoggets  are  annually  fattened  off  iu  the 
eastern  counties  at  twelve  mouths." 

He  thinks  this  "  one  of  the  best  breeds  for 
summer  grazing."  But  it  should  be  understood 
that  they  must  have  either  a  very  rich  pasture, 
or  be  supplied  with  "  cake  and  corn."  In  fact, 
we  regard  this  as  one  of  their  great  merits.  A 
flock  of  sheep  to  which  we  can  profitably  feed 
oil-cake  during  the  grazing  season  will  prove  of 
almost  inestimable  value.  The  practice  would 
soon  give  us  the  best  of  pastures  aud  in  the  end 
enrich  the  whole  farm. 


Realizing  an  Ideal. 

Though  the  farmer  is  mainly  occupied  with 
material  things,there  is  no  field  of  toil  where  ideas 
are  more  important,  or  work  greater  changes 
than  the  farm.  Every  one  who  has  cultivated 
the  same  acres  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  can 
see  pretty  clearly  what  his  ideal  has  been.  If 
there  have  been  no  improvement  iu  the  soil,  no 
trees  planted,  no  barus  built,  no  comforts  ad- 
ded to  the  home,  no  better  style  of  living,  the 
main  idea  has  been  animal  existence.  He  has 
raised  potatoes,  corn  aud  wheat,  beef,  butter  and 
pork,  and  clothed  and  fed  his  family,  and  possi- 
bly sent  his  children  out  to  shift  for  themselves 
with  as  poor  views  of  life  as  his  own.  The 
soil  that  1ms  yielded  him  subsistence  is  no  way 
blessed  by  his  presence.  Its  capacity  to  bless 
oihers  has  probably  been  greatly  diminished, 
and  he  bequeaths  to  his  successor  pastures  doub- 
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RETURNING     FROM 

ly  cursed  by  brush  and  brambles,  and  meadows 
seeded  ■with  rank  growing  weeds  for  the  ne-xt 
generation.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  man  himself,  and  to  society,  that  he  should 
have  something  in  his  mind  better  than  what 
he  sees  in  his  farm,  when  he  takes  it  in  hand. 
Even  if  he  never  fully  realize  his  ideal,  he 
will  be  striving  for  it  all  the  while,  and  will  ac- 
complish more  for  himself  and  for  society.  If 
he  get  but  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  he 
should  see  thirty  just  ahead.  If  he  have  swales 
yielding  only  sour  grasses,  he  should  see  tiles 
underneath  discharging  copious  streams  at  the 
outlet,  and  sweet  fields  of  living  green  above 
the  swelling  flood.  If  he  have  that  vision  in  his 
mind  it  will  keep  working  until  it  is  realized. 
Every  time  he  mows  over  that  swale  he  will  be 
thinking  of  the  clover  and  timothy  that  might 
be,  instead  of  the  poor  stuff  he  is  gathering;  of 
the  fat  cattle  that  might  be  on  his  ideal  fodder, 
instead  of  the  lean  kine  that  starve  and  shiver 
on  the  bog  hay  and  moss.  He  will  feel  a  pang 
akin  to  the  half-fed  brutes,  and  not  rest  until 
the  tiles  aie  down.  If  the  roads  that  approach 
his  dwelling  are  treeless,  he  should  see  long 
rows  of  elms,  maples,  or  oaks  adorning  the 
street.    They  will  be  planted  by  and  by.    If 
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the  wife  and  mother  have  hard  well-water  to 
wash  with,  he  should  see  a  cistern  to  catch  all 
the  rain  from  the  roof,  and  a  pump  to  bring  it 
into  the  room  where  it  will  be  wanted.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  worthy  wives  suffering  dis- 
comfort a  lifetime  for  the  want  of  a  few  practical 
ideas  in  the  heads  of  their  husbands.  Their 
labors  might  be  made  lighter,  their  whole  life 
brightened  if  there  were  conveniences  for  doing 
the  necessary  work  of  the  household.  They 
cost  very  little  time  or  money,  but  they  do  cost 
a  considerable  thinking  and  a  little  sacrifice  of 
personal  ease  after  the  chores  are  done.  To 
stir  up  ideas  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
agricultural  paper.  If  the  wife  is  wise  she  will 
keep  one  around  when  the  lamp  is  lighted. 

m  i  ■■!  >  ^  i  m 

Returning  from  the  Hunt. 

» — 
In  several  drawings  that  we  have  published 
Mr.  Cary  has  given  us  reminiscences  of  a  far 
western  sojourn.  Life  upon  the  frontier  pre- 
sents curious  and  interesting  phases.  Here  not 
only  do  civilization  and  savage  life  meet,  but 
they,  so  to  speak,  lap  over  upon  and  modify  one 
another.  The  white  man  picks  up  much  worth 
knowing  from  the  savage,  and  the  red  man  is 
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only  too  apt  to  adopt  all  the  vices  of  the  white. 
The  result  is,  that  we  have  at  our  frontier  settle- 
ments and  far  off  military  posts  a  people  as 
much  unlike^he  mass  of  our  citizens  in  charac- 
ter and  customs,  as  are  sailors  unlike  landsmen. 
In  the  sketch  of  "  Returning  from  the  Hunt," 
the  artist  has  represented  one  of  the  Penimba 
half-breeds  in  his  characteristic  costume.  These 
Penimbas  are  a  mixture  of  several  Indian  tribes, 
with  French,  Irish,  and  other  Europeau  nation- 
alities, and  present  a  curious  combination  of  the 
wild  and  the  civilized.  These  people  get  a  good 
part  of  their  living  by  buffalo  hunting,  going 
out  in  parties  with  small  carts  built  entirely  of 
wood  and  drawn  by  a  single  ox.  They  encamp 
in  the  buffalo  region  and  follow  their  game  up- 
on horseback.  When  an  animal  is  killed,  the 
meat  is  cut  from  the  ribs,  and  the  legs  disjoint- 
ed; the  remainder  of  the  carcass  being  left  as 
valueless.  This  meat  is  put  upon  the  horse, 
the  saddle  strapped  down  over  it,  and,  mounted 
thus,  the  hunter  makes  his  way  back  to  camp. 
In  the  present  case  a  cow  buffalo  has  been  kill- 
ed, and  the  young  calf  follows  the  remains  of 
its  dead  mother.  When  the  buffalo  calf  has 
lost  its  mother,  it  often  helplessly  follows  the 
hunter's  horse,  and  in  this  way  is  easily  captured. 
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The  Mezquit  Tree. 

— ♦ — 

Those  who  have  read  accounts  of  travel  in 
Western  Texas  and  the  adjacent  regions,  have 
noticed  the  frequent  mention  made  of  the  Mez- 
quit.    In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  the 


mezquit  tree. — (Prosopis  glandtdosa 
prevailing  tree,  and,  -without  which,  these  re- 
gions could  not  he  traversed  with  any  comfort ; 
as  it  is  often  the  only  resource  for  both  fuel  and 
forage.  The  tree  grows  some  30  feet  high,  and 
sometimes,  where  it  has  a  chance  to  develop, 
forms  a  regular  spreading  head,  and  resembles 
at  a  distance  a  large  apple  tree  in  its  outline. 
More  generally,  probably  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  the  injuries  received  from  the  Mis- 
tletoe, the  tree  is  irregular  in  its  form.  Upon 
a  closer  inspection  the  foliage  reminds  one 
of  the  Honey -Locust,  and  the  presence  of  strong 
spines,  a  pair  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  increases 
the  resemblance.  The  shape  of  the  leaflets  va- 
ries considerably,  as  does  their  shade  of  green. 
The  engraving  gives  the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  The  flowers  are  very  minute  and  clus- 
tered in  small,  greenish-yellow  spikes.  The 
fruit  is  a  beau,  six  inches  or  more  in  length, 
straight  or  somewhat  curved.  This  pod  at  a 
certain  stage  of  ripeness,  is  pulpy.  The  pulp 
is  very  sugary  and  often  of  pleasant  flavor.  At 
full  maturity  the  pulp  becomes  dry  and  spongy, 
and  still  retains  its  saccharine  character.  Tlie 
pods  form  a  most  acceptable  food  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  are  found  of  great  service  by  travel- 
ers. Tlie  Indians  and  the  poorer  Mexicans 
make  use  of  them  to  form  a  kind  of  pinole,  a 
meal  obtained  by  pounding  and  sifting  the  pods ; 
this,  though  sweet,  is  accompanied  by  a  taste 
which  is  nauseous  to  the  civilized  palate.  The 
tree  exudes  a  gum,  which,  in  its  qualities,  is  very 


much  like  Gum  Arabic.  It  i3  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  gum  by  the  Mexicans.  The  sap- 
wood  of  the  Mezquit  is  yellowish,  and  the  heart- 
wood  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  as  dark  as  black 
walnut.  It  is  very  hard,  and  in  durability  seems 
to  be  equal  to  the  wood  of  the  locust.  For  fuel, 
nothing  can  ex- 
ceed it  in  excel- 
lence; and  a  bed 
of  live  Mezquit 
coals  makes  in 
intensity  of  beat 
a  near  approach 
to  anthracite.  Up- 
on the  plains, 
where  frequent 
fires  sweep  over  ^> 
them,  the  Mez- 
quit appears  only 
as  a  shrub  a  few 
feet  iu  hight,  and 
an  inexperienced 
person  would  be 
in  a  straight  for 
fuel.  The  old 
|  traveler,  how- 
I  ever,  regards  the 
||  appearance  of  a 
Mezquit  bush, 
however  small, 
as  a  sign  that  a 
good  fire  is  in 
prospect ;  and  by 
the  use  of  a  grub 
hoe  he  soon  un- 
earths roots  as 
y^j  large  as  his  leg, 

R^F^/,.  which  make  the 
most  perfect  fuel. 
The  Mezquit  has 
been  proposed,  in 
Utah,  we  think, 
as  a  hedge  plant. 
It  certainly  pos- 
sesses man}'  qual- 
ities which  adapt 
it  to  that  use,  as 
any  one  who  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  himself  in  a  thicket  of  it  can  testify.  Ex- 
periments are  needed  to  ascertain  how  far  north 
it  will  prove  hardy.  It  will  probably  be  found, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  trees,  to  endure 
tlie  winters  much  farther  north  than  where  it 
grows  naturally.  The  Canadian  River  is  the 
northernmost  locality  that  we  have  seen  men- 
tioned for  it.  The  subject  is  one  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  live  in  the  South-west, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  result  of  auy 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  tree  is  related  to  the  Honey-Locust, 
though  it  belongs  in  a  different  suborder.  Its 
systematic  name  is  Prosopis  glandulosa. 

»   I  M«»  I   ■ 

Cubrants. — A  well-known  fruit  grower  once 
said  to  us,  as  we  were  discussing  varieties  of 
currauts :  "I  can  take  the  old  Red  Dutch,  and 
treating  it  in  my  way,  get  $200  an  acre  more 
from  it  than  from  any  other  variety."  This 
seemed  a  pretty  large  statement,  but  upon  see- 
ing the  result  of  severe  pruning  and  liberal  ma- 
nuring upon  some  of  our  own  bushes  of  Red 
Dutch,  we  think  it  was  not  much  out  of  the  way. 
This  variety  is  superior  to  all  others  in  flavor, 
and  with  proper  treatment  will  rival  them  in 
size.  Our  friends'  "way"  is  judicious  prun- 
ing, liberal  manuring,  and  thorough  cultivation. 
With  these,  this  old  sort,  as  well  as  the  White, 
will  attain  a  development  and  excellence  iu 
marked  contrast  with  the  fruit  as  ordinarily  seen. 


Bowman's  Root,  or  Indian  Physic. 

In  a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
there  was  nothing  which  attracted  more  atten- 
tion in  June  than  a  native  plant  which  has  re- 
ceived the  rather  inelegant  name  of  Bowman's 


bowman's 


ROOT,  OR  INDIAN  PHYSIC. — (GUlana  trifottata.) 

Root  or  Indian  Physic.  lis  botanical  name  is 
Gillenia  trifoliata ;  and  we  think  that  those  who 
dislike  botanical  names  will  prefer  to  call  this 
plant  Gillenia,  rather  than  by  either  of  the  Eng- 
lish names,  which  have  a  strong  flavor  of  the 
shop.  The  plant  is  closely  related  to  the  Spi- 
ralis, and  in  its  foliage  resembles  some  of  them. 
The  stems  are  two  to  three  feet  high,  several 
from  a  root,  of  a  pleasing  reddish  color,  and 
clothed  with  neat,  dark-green  foliage.  The  flow- 
ers form  a  large,  loose  cluster,  one  of  which, 
much  reduced  in  size,  is  given  in  the  engraving. 
The  buds  are  rose-colored,  but  the  flowers  are 
white,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  rose  color.  The 
appearance  of  a  plant  when  in  flower  is  extreme- 
ly pleasing:  the  colors  of  foliage  and  stem  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect,  and  the  quaint-looking  flow- 
ers are  supported  by  such  slender  stalks  that  at 
a  little  distance  they  appear  as  if  floating  iu  the 
air.  The  root  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  having 
been  more  or  less  used  as  such,  it  has  received 
the  names  we  have  already  given  as  well  as 
several  others  having  reference  to  its  medicinal 
properties.  The  Gillenia  is  found  from  New 
York  southward,  in  woods  and  on  the  borders 
of  rivulets.  It  flourishes  better  in  the  soil  of  the 
border  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  when  growing 
wild,  as  not  having  to  struggle  with  other 
plants,  it  has  a  chance  to  develop  its  form.  It  is 
readily  multiplied  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
as  they  will  otherwise  be  long  in  germinating. 
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Cranberry  Culture. 

"Cranberry  Culture,  by  Joseph  J.White,  a 
Practical  Grower,"  is  the  modest  title  of  a  work 
recently  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Company. 
Cranberry  culture  has  developed  -wonderfully 
since  the  time  Mr.  Eastwood  wrote  the  only 
considerable  treatise  we  had  upon  the  subject. 


Fig.  1. — UILL  HOOK. 

The  present  work  not  only  gives  instructions 
drawn  from  the  author's  own  experience,  but 
presents  the  practice  of  the  most  advanced  prac- 
tical growers.  Some  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject  have  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  cran- 
berries would  grow  almost  anywhere.  The 
author  states  distinctly,  and  various  other  grow- 
ers sustain  him — that  successful  culture  can  only 
be  carried  on  where  certain  conditions  are  pres- 
ent. Where  these  are  wanting,  vines  may  grow, 
but  their  culture  will  not  be  profitable.     The 


Fig.  3.—  TUBITNG  A  SWAMP. 

requisites  are  muck,  sand,  and  ability  to  drain 
the  meadow  for  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  to 
flow  it  at  will.  Natural  bogs  are  sometimes 
found  which  may  be  improved  at  a  moderate 
outlay,  but  the  great  majority  of  plantations  are 
made  by  clearing  the  swamps  and  setting  out 
the  plants.  In  many  swampy  places  there  are 
5  or  6  inches  of  muck,  underlaid  by  sand,  whioh 
may  be  prepared  for  cranberries  by  simply  plow- 
ing under  the  muck  and  turning  up  a  layer  of 
sand.     In  swamps  where  the  muck  is  deep,  sand 


preparing  a  swamp,  we  give  an  outline  of  Mi-. 
White's  directions.  The  first  step  is  to  open  a 
ditch  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  muck.  The  bushes  are  cut  down  by 
means  of  a  bill-hook  like  tbat  shown  in  figure 
1,  collected  in  heaps,  and  when  the  leaves  have 
dried,  burned.  Turfing,  or  "scalping,"  is  next 
in  order;  the  whole  grassy  and  weedy  surface 
is  to  be  removed.  The  turf  is  cut  into 
strips  a  foot  wide,  by  the  use  of  a  cleav- 
er made  for  the  purpose,  and  then  re- 
moved in  pieces  by  means  of  a  turfing- 
hoe,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  pieces 
of  turf  are  used  to  make  a  fence  or  wall 
around  the  plantation.  Tlie  cost  of  turfing  is 
$40  per  acre,  and  the  hauling  off  and  building 
the  fence  costs  about  as  much  more.  Any  stumps 
which  remain  are  removed.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ditches,  to  drain  all  parts  of  the  meadow 
a  foot  or  18  inches,  are  cut,  and  the  meadow  is 
ready  for  sanding.  Sand  without  any  admix- 
ture of  clay  or  loam,  is  spread  regularly  over 
the  surface  of  the  meadow  to  the  depth  of  2 
to  6  inches,  according  to  the  depth  and  char- 
acter of  the  muck.  The  sand  may  be  carried 
on  in  wheelbarrows  running 
upon  plank,  or  a  portable 
railroad  may  be  used,  like 
that  shown  in  figure  3.  Plant- 
ing is  done  in  the  spring,  and 
the  different  methods  of  set- 
ting the  plants  are  fully  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated,  as  are 
the  after  treatment  of  the 
meadows,  gathering  the  crop, 
overcoming  insects — in  short, 
all  that  one  needs  to  know 
about  cranberry  culture  seems 
to  be  contained  in  this  work. 
As  we  are  frequent]}1-  asked 
about  flooding,  we  may  state 
that  it  is  done  after  vegetation 
has  ceased  in  autumn,  for  the 
protection  of  the  plants  dur- 
ing winter,  the  water  being 
kept  on  until  spring  has  fairly  opened.  The 
meadows  are  again  flooded  just  before  the 
blossoms  open,  to  destroy  the  vine-worm.  At 
this  time  the  water  is  kept  on  only  24  hours. 


Camellias  in  Window  Culture. 


Fig.  3. — SANDING   A  MEADOW. 

must  be  at  hand  to  spread  upon  the  surface. 
Mr.  White  gives  full  directions  for  preparing 
the  different  localities  that  are  naturally  availa- 
ble.   As  summer  is  the  most  favorable  time  for 


Of  all  the  green-house  plants  grown  in  win- 
dow culture,  there  is  none  witli  which  the  ama- 
teur is  so  generally  unsuccessful  as  the  Camel- 
lia. All  goes  well  until  the  buds  are  beginning 
to  swell,  and  then  they  begin 
to  blast  and  drop,  carrying 
with  them  the  anticipations 
of  the  grower.  The  trouble  is 
a  too  hot  and  diy  atmosphere. 
A  correspondent,  whose  abun= 
dant  bloom  last  winter  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  writes: 
"I  have  had  capital  success 
with  Camellias  this  winter. 
These  are  generally  failures 
n  the  dwelling-house,  as  the 
buds  drop  just  about  the  time 
they  should  open.  The  win- 
dow of  an  upper  hall  was  de- 
voted to  camellias  and  a  few 
other  plants;  twice  during  the 
winter  the  earth  in  the  pots 
froze,  and  twice  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  warm  room  to  prevent  freezing.  In 
February  the  buds  began  to  show  signs  of  open- 
ing, and  such  plants  as  were  ready  to  flower 
were  taken  to  the  dining-room,  where  they  rap- 


idly came  into  full  bloom.  One  later  than  the 
rest  has  over  a  dozen  flowers  on  it  now  (in 
April).  Those  who  have  no  green-houses  can 
have  Camellias  if  they  will  only  take  a  little 
trouble ;  and  so  magnificent  a  flower  is  worth  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Nice,  moderate-sized 
plants  can  be  bought  at  from  $1  to  $3,  and  up- 
wards. Keep  the  plants  out  of  doors  in  a  shad- 
ed place  all  summer,  taking  care  that  they  do 
not  get  too  dry  and  that  no  insects  eat  the 
leaves.  I  don't  know  what  one  it  was,  but  some 
"  bug  "  disfigured  the  leaves  of  one  of  my  plants. 
When  frosty  nights  come,  remove  the  plants  to 
the  house,  to  a  room  without  any  fire,  and  keep 
the  window  open  whenever  it  is  not  too  cold. 
Water  as  needed,  and  during  the  winter,  wash 
the  leaves  with  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth  every 
week  or  two.  A  moderate  freezing  will  not 
hurt  the  plants,  unless  the  buds  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced ;  but  it  is  easy  to  prevent  it  altogether 
by  removal  to  a  slightly  warmer  place  during 
very  cold  nights.  As  soon  as  the  buds  swell 
enough  to  show  the  color  of  the  petals,  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  a  sitting-room  where  their 
flowers  can  be  enjoyed.  Soon  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen,  the  camellia  makes  its  wood  growth. 
At  this  time  it  may  be  repotted,  giving  it  fresh 
soil,  in  the  same  pot,  if  a  cramped  condition  of 
the  roots  does  not  show  that  a  larger  one  is 
needed.  Fresh  soil,  such  as  decomposed  sods, 
is  as  good  as  any  of  the  mixtures  of  peat,  sand, 
and  other  things  recommended  by  the  books. 
Prune  into  shape,  if  necessary,  and  the  plant 
will  push  its  new  shoots  and  grow  rapidly. 
During  the  lime  it  is  growing,  give  it  plenty 
of  water  and  all  the  light  possible.  Set  the 
plants  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  frosty  nights 
are  over.  The  treatment  is  simple  enough,  and 
the  success  most  gratifying." 


The  Twelve-Spotted  Squash-Beetle. 

Squashes,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  in  fact,  the 
whole  Gourd  Family,  have  a  hard  time  of  it  in 
the  way  of  insect  attacks.  The  little  "  flea  " 
attacks  them  while  in  the  seed-leaf,  then  comes 
the  striped-bug,  and  after  these,  the  disgusting 
squash-bug ;  all  of  these  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
unless  the  borer  comes  along,  and  by  going  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  destroys  the  vine  out- 
right. To  this  list  we  have  to  add  the  Twelve- 
spotted  Beetle — Diabrotica  12-punctata.  We 
first  became  acquainted  with  this  pest  some  ten 
years  ago,  in  a  garden  in  Michigan.  We  had, 
at  that  time,  never  heard  of  it  at  the  East,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  in  Harris'  Insects.  Now  it  is 
disastrously  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  we  have  heard  more  of 
it  this  j'ear  than  in  previous  ones. 
The  beetle  presents  a  general  ap- 
pearance to  the  "Lady-birds,"  or 
Coccinellas,  hut  it  is  of  a  dark  jrel- 
low  color,with  twelve  roundish  black 
spots  upon  its  wingcases.  The  engraving  shows 
the  insect  of  about  twice  its  real  size.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  striped-bug,  and  a  great 
many  times  more  mischievous  ;  while  the  plants 
will  soon  get  strong  enough  to  not  mind  the 
striped-bug,  this  one  will  attack  them  when  in 
full  vigor,  and  wherever  it  goes  it  makes  as 
clean  work  as  if  fire  had  been  among  the  leaves. 
This  insect  is  said  to  be  very  destructive  to  the 
flowers  of  Dahlias  and  Asters.  We  find  but 
little  account  of  its  habits  in  the  Entomological 
works,  but  know  that,  excepting  the  borer,  it  Is 
the  worst  enemy  that  the  grower  of  melons,  etc, 
has  to  contend  with.  AVe  know  of  no.  remedy 
save  hand-picking.     By  going  over  the  vinea 
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early  in  the  morning,  they  are  easily  captured, 
but  if  left  until  the  sun  is  warm,  they  take  to 
flight  as  soon  as  one  approaches.  We  have 
found  clusters  of  yellow  eggs  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  we  suppose  to  be- 
long to  this  insect,  at  any  rate,  we  thought  it 
would  be  safe   to  crush  them  on  suspicion. 


The  Field  Culture  of  Sage. 

ET  PETER  HENDERSON. 


I  regret  to  have  to  differ  with  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  on  the  Culture  of  Sage,  as 
described  in  his  arlicle  in  May  last;  but  believ- 
ing that  in  our  system  of  culture  there  is  a 
greater  saving  of  labor,  besides  being  produc- 
tive of  larger  crops  than  the  system  he  recom- 
mends, I  lay  it  before  your  readers.  Instead  of 
sowing  the  seed  where  the  crop  is  to  grow,  as 
Mr.  Gregory  advises,  we  sow  thickly  in  beds 
just  as  we  sow  seeds  of  celery,  cabbage,  or  any 
other  plant  that  requires  transplanting.  The 
space  required  for  the  seed  is  small,  compared 
with  the  area  the  crop  occupies  in  the  field ;  and 
we  are  careful  to  prepare  the  bed  for  its  recep- 
tion in  the  best  manner,  by  thorough  plowing, 
harrowing,  and  raking,  until  we  get  a  level  and 
even  surface  on  which  to  sow.  After  sowing, 
the  beds  are  deeply  but  evenly  raked,  so  that 
the  seed  is  covered  an  inch  or  so ;  we  then  either 
roll  the  beds,  or  pat  down  with  the  back  of  a 
spade.  The  time  of  sowing  the  seed  with  us  is 
about  the  last  week  of  April  or  first  week  of 
May.  I  am  thus  particular  in  detailing  the  way 
of  starting  the  seed,  as,  unless  plump  and  fresh, 
it  does  not  germinate  freely.  The  seed  is  sown 
about  as  thickly  as  we  sow  cabbage  seeds,  hav- 
ing them  about  half  an  inch  apart;  of  course 
it  is  not  practicable  to  do  this  exactly,  but  we 
try  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  we  can.  After  the 
plants  are  half  an  inch  high,  the  beds  are  gone 
over  every  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  thoroughly 
cleared  of  weeds.  By  July  the  Sage  will  be  3 
or  4  inches  high,  and  we  then  transplant  it  as  a 
second  crop  on  ground  that  has  been  previously 
manured  at  the  rate  of  50  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
from  which  has  already  been  sold  our  spring 
crops  of  Beets,  Radishes,  Onions,  Cabbages,  etc. 
No  further  manuring  is  necessary  for  the  Sage 
crop;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  again  break  up 
the  ground  well  by  plowing  and  harrowing. — 
The  Sage  is  then  set  out,  in  rows  one  foot  apart, 
and  8  or  9  inches  between  the  plants.,  Now  it  is 
in  thus  transplanting,  that  I  claim  that  our  sys- 
tem saves  labor,  saves  land,  and  saves  manure ; 
for  if  the  seed  is  sown  where  it  is  to  grow,  as 
Mr.  Gregory  does  it,  every  mau  who  has  ever 
grown  the  crop,  knows  that  it  must  entail  an 
immense  amount  of  labor  to  keep  the  seedlings 
from  getting  choked  by  weeds  ;  for  Sage  seed  is 
not  only  slow  to  germinate,  but  far  slower  in 
growth  than  most  weeds,  and  must  fight  a  very 
unequal  battle  with  these  sturdy  enemies  of  the 
gardener  for  at  least  two  months  of  the  summer- 
or,  until  such  time  as  it  can  cover  up  the  ground 
aud  crowd  the  weeds  down,  which  would  not 
usually  be  the  case  before  August.  But  when, 
as  in  our  case,  it  is  transplanted,  we  have  newly 
turned  up  soil  to  plant  in,  and  the  plants  are  set 
wide  enough  apart  to  allow  our  small  steel  rakes 
to  pass  between,  so  that  comparatively  little  la- 
bor is  needed  to  keep  the  crop  clean  ;  nothing 
compared  to  what  it  would  be  were  the  seeds 
sown  so  that  the  crop  would  be  made  without 
transplanting. 

Mr.  Gregory  may  claim  that  our  labor  in 
transplanting  is  equal  to  what  it  would  be  to 
clean  the  seed  rows.     An  acre  contains  about 


50,000  plants,  and  costs  us  now  about  $10  to 
plant, — say  $1.50  a  day  for  men  and  50  cts.  for 
boys.  An  experienced  planter,  with  a  boy  to 
drop  the  plants  on  the  line,  will  plant  10,000 
per  day,  or  about  1,000  plants  per  hour;  this  is 
the  average,  though  I  have  hands  who  would 
plant  1,500  plants  per  hour.  Now  unless  Mr. 
Gregory  has  some  way  of  keeping  weeds  from 
growing  that  we  have  yet  to  learn,  I  can  hardly 
think  that  it  would  take  less  than  $50  to  keep 
au  acre  of  his  Sage  crop  (when  sown  in  seed 
rows,)  clean  for  the  six  weeks  that  must  inter- 
vene before  ours  is  planted  out  at -all,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  ground  practically  lying  idle, 
while  ours  has  been  bearing  a  spring  crop.  We 
claim  also  that  this  transplanting  is  better  fitted 
to  give  a  leafy  growth  and  less  of  stem,  than  if 
the  plants  had  not  been  disturbed ;  as  the  tempo- 
rary check  the  plant  receives  tends  to  make  it 
bush  out.  Another  "kink"  in  our  practice,  and 
a  very  important  one,  which  Mr.  Gregory  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  and  one  with  which 
we  not  only  improve  our  crop  in  quality,  but 
add  double  to  its  weight,  is  cutting  out  every  al- 
ternate row  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  covered  by 
the  crop.  Sown  in  May,  transplanted  in  July, 
and  set  out  one  foot  apart,  by  the  middle  of 
September  the  ground  will  be  covered  entirely, 
looking  like  a  clover  field ;  allow  this  mass  to 
grow  for  another  month  as  it  is,  and  you  would 
not  increase  the  weight  of  leaves;  the  plants 
would  grow  taller,  keeping  the  green  and  mar- 
ketable leaves  on  the  top,  but  only  yellow  and 
withered  ones  and  plenty  of  woody  stems  be- 
below.  But  by  cutting  out  every  alternate  row, 
the  remaining  rows  are  allowed  light  and  air, 
and  in  three  or  four  weeks  will  have  spread  so  as 
again  to  cover  up  the  entire  surface,  from  which 
half  the  crop  has  already  been  gathered.  We 
treat  Thyme  in  all  respects  the  same  as  Sage  ; 
and  I  have  seen  both  these  herbs  on  rich  soil 
not  only  meet  when  left  2  feet  apart,  but  when 
again  every  other  row  at  2  feet  apart  was  cut 
out,  almost  meet  at  4  feet  apart. 

By  this  method  of  cutting  out  every  other 
row,  fully  a  double  crop  is  taken,  and  of  a  qual- 
ity superior  to  what  it  would  be  were  it  allowed 
to  grow  without  being  thus  thinned  out.  About 
18  years  ago  I  was  lucky  enough  to  discover  the 
importance  of  this  plan  of  doubling  our  crops 
of  herbs;  and  as  I  had  not,  in  those  days,  began 
to  tell  "  what  I  know  about  gardening,"  I  kept 
my  own  counsel  for  some  years  before  my 
neighbors  discovered  the  plan. 

Nearly  all  our  herbs  here  are  sold  in  the  green 
state,  tied  two  bunches  together,  so  that  they  can 
bo  hung  up  in  the  stores  of  the  butchers  and 
grocers  who  retail  them.  One  plant  usually 
makes  a  bunch  aud  a  half;  the  average  price  is 
$1  per  100  bunches,  and  assuming  75,000  bunch- 
es to  an  acre,  we  thus  have  $750  gross  receipts, 
which  is  a  low  average  for  highly  cultivated 
grounds.  I  am  often  asked,  by  correspondents 
at  a  distance,  in  relation  to  the  best  way  of  sell- 
ing herbs  in  New  York  City.  I  will  here  say, 
that  there  is  no  certain  sale  that  I  know  of,  un- 
less they  are  in  the  green  state.  The  season  for 
selling  is  October,  November,  and  December; 
and  if  shipped  in  open  crates,  so  arranged  by 
divisions  of  slats,  that  not  more  than  8  or  flinch- 
es of  a  layer  would  be  together,  they  could  be 
shipped  at  that  cool  season  to  distances  requir- 
ing fifty  or  sixty   hours  in  the  transit. 

AcnYRANTiiES  LiNDENii.— In  April  last  we 
figured  a  new  bedding  plant,  Aehyraiithes  Bin- 
denu.  A  trial  of  it  in  the  open  ground  proves 
it  to  be  a  most  valuable  novelty.     Its  very  dark", 


blackish-purple  foliage  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  stands 
the  sun  perfectly,  aud  grows  well.  The  figure 
referred  to  was  taken  from  a  weak  green-house 
specimen,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the  erect  and 
robust  habit  of  the  plant  when  grown  out  doors. 


Sulphur  for  Mildew. 


The  efficacy  of  sulphur  in  destroying  and 
preventing  mildew,  is  now  well  known,  and  it 
is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  vine-grower,  whether 
he  cultivates  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air. 
Where  sulphuring  is  systematically  followed,  it 
is  applied  at  least  three  times  :  just  before  the 
blossoming  of  the  vines,  after  the  fruit  has  set, 
and  when  it  begins  to  color;  and  besides  these 
stated  periods  it  is  applied  whenever  the  appear- 
ance of  mildew  indicates  that  it  is  necessary. 
The  mode  of  application,  by  La  Vergne's  bel- 
lows, we  have  given  in  a  former  volume.  The 
bellows  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  implement 
and  seed-stores.  The  character  of  the  sulphur 
is  of  importance,  as  much  of  that  found  in  com- 
merce is  liable  to  contain  acid,  and  be  injurious 
to  the  foliage.  An  old  sulphur  refiner  writes  us, 
that  in  refining,  much  of  the  sulphur  becomes 
so  contaminated  with  acid,  that  the  India-rub- 
ber manufacturers,  who  use  sulphur  largely,  re- 
ject it,  and  that  this  acid  sulphur  finds  its  way 
into  the  market  through  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists. Sulphur  is  refiued  by  converting  it  into 
vapor  by  heating,  aud  then  condensing  the 
vapors.  When  the  cooling  of  the  sulphur  vapor 
is  properly  managed,  it  condenses  in  the  form  of 
the  fine  powder  known  as  the  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. This  process  is  called  subliming.  The 
melting  point  of  sulphur  is  258°,  and  the  point 
at  which  it  takes  fire  is  302Q.  If  in  the  process 
of  refining,  the  sulphur  takes  fire,  sulphurous 
acid  is  produced — the  fumes  which  are  so  disa- 
greeable when  sulphur  is  burned.  Sulphur  con- 
taminated by  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  taste, 
but  a  more  delicate  test  is  litmus  paper.  This 
is  paper  stained  with  a  blue  dye,  which  turns 
red  when  it  is  touched  by  acids;  it  is  kept  by 
the  druggists.  The  sulphur  to  be  tested  is  mix- 
ed with  a  little  water  and  the  paper  wetted  with 
the  liquid.  If  the  least  trace  of  acid  be  present, 
it  will  be  indicated  by  the  change  in  color  of 
the  paper.  Sometimes  sulphur  is  not  sublimed 
as  above  described,  but  the  crude  Jumps  are 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mill.  Sulphur  thus  pre- 
pared is  free  from  acid.  The  acid  sulphur  is 
no  doubt  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  when  thai 
free  from  contamination  cannot  be  procured,  it 
may  be  purified  by  washing.  The  sulphur  is 
placed  in  a  convenient  vessel,  water  poured  on, 
and  thoroughly  stirred  ;  when  the  sulphur  has 
settled,  the  water  is  poured  off.  This  process  is 
to  be  repeated  with  fresh  portions  of  water  un- 
til the  washings,  tested  with  litmus  paper,  no 
longer  show  the  presence  of  acid.  The  sulphur, 
being  drained,  is  dried,  and,  if  lumpy,  sifted. 


A    Native  Crinum.—  (Crinum  American  um.) 

The  exotic  species  of  Crinum  arc  well-known, 
showy  ornaments  of  hot-houses,  and  we  have 
one,  a  native  of  Florida,  which,  if  not  so  brill- 
iantly colored  as  the  others,  is  a  very  pretty 
and  interesting  plant.  This  spring  we  received 
from  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Brooklyn,  a  few  bulbs 
of  tills  Crinum,  which  allowed  us  to  see  it  in 
flower.  The  flowers  are  from  6  to  8  inches  long, 
and  borne  from  two  to  four  together  at  the  end 
of  a  stalk,  which  is  a  foot  or  more  high;  they 
are  white,  delicate  in  texture,  and  fragrant.  The 
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engraving  gives  a  representation  of  the 
plant,  reduced,  of  course,  in  size.  This 
Ci'inum  is  a  native  of  the  river  swamps 
of  Florida,  and  it  will  probably  be  nec- 
essary to  take  up  the  bulbs  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
if  Mr.  Allen  succeeds  in  adding  this 
to  our  list  of  popular  bulbs ;  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  native  plant — which 
we  are  always  pleased  to  see  brought 
into  cultivation — it  has  merits  of  its 
own  which  will  commend  it-  to  those 
who  love  delicate  and  modest  flowers. 

Notes  on  Strawberries. 


In  conversation  with  an  experienced 
strawberry  amateur  a  short  time  ago, 
he  remarked  that  we  had  made  no 
progress  in  strawberries  in  ten  years — 
indeed,  that  our  present  varieties  were 
not  so  good  as  those  that  were  popular 
ten  years  ago.  Our  friend  was  nearly 
right;  we  have  allowed  many  excellent 
varieties  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  instead, 
accepted  fruit  that  was  eitherof  large  size 
or  very  productive.  The  ease  with  which 
the  Wilson  can  be  raised  has  caused 
fruit  which  required  careful  cultivation 
to  be  discarded ;  and  the  enormous  size 
of  the  Seth  Boyden  has  made  us  forget 
the  flavor  of  such  varieties  as  Hovey's 
Seedling  and  Hooker.  Then  again 
the  introduction  of  such  musky  varieties 
as  the  Triomphc  de  Gand,  which  has 
but  little  strawberry  taste  about  it,  has 
created  a  false  staudard  of  flavor.  We 
would  not  be  understood  as  condemn- 
ing large  berries,  but  size  cannot  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  flavor.  The  grower 
for  market  needs  a  productive  fruit,  one 
that  is  sufficiently  firm  to  carry  well,  and  of 
good  color  and  size.  The  amateur  who  grows 
for  his  own  table  will  be  content  with  fewer 
berries  of  a  high  flavor,  and  the  ability  to  bear 
transportation  is  of  no  consequence  to  him.  We 
append  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties we  have  grown  or  have  tested  this  season. 

Nicanor. — We  fruited  this  variety  on  young 
plants  put  out  last  fall,  and  have  seen  it  on  two- 
year-old  plants  under  the  best  treatment,  and 
wonder  why  so  little  has  been  said  about  it.  It 
is  vigorous,  hard}',  and  in  productiveness  it  is 
remarkable,  if  not  unequalled.  The  berry, 
though  not  of  the  largest,  is  of  good  size,  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Our 
illustration,  (fig.  1,)  is  from  only  a  medium-sized 
berry.  Should  this  variety,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  do  as  well  as  in  the  instances  re- 
ferred   to,  it    must    become  a  popular    fruit. 


LATE    PROLIFIC. 


Seth  Boyden. —  This  was    first  exhibited   as 
Boyden's  No.   30.      Three  years   ago  we  de- 
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scribed  and  figured  it  as  "  Seth  Boyden,"  and 
since  the  death  of  the  originator,  this  name  has 


1. — NICANOR. 


been  generally  adopted.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  large  berries,  being  a  good  bearer,  of  a 
fine  shape,  and  little  disposed  to  cockscomb,  and 
its  conspicuous  polished  neck  makes  it  showy 
and  attractive.  It  unfortunately  lacks  flavor 
and  is  rather  soft,  but  it  is  the  best  large 
berry  yet  introduced  into  general  cultivation. 
Colfax. — This  variety  was  heralded  a  year  or 
two  ago,  as  something  remarkable.  Dr.  Hex- 
amer  recently  exhibited  it  as  the  "poorest 
strawberry  ever  grown,"  a  statement  that  both 
its  appearance  and  taste  confirmed. 

Late  Prolific. — E.  AT.  Durand,  Irvington,  N. 
J.  This  variety  took  the  prize  at  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons'  Exhibition,  as  the  best  variety  not  before 
exhibited.  It  is  a  cross  between  Haquin  and  a 
seedling  of  Mr.  Durand's,  which  was  itself  a 
cross  between  Green  Prolific  and  Triomphe 
de  Gand.  Hermaphrodite.  The  foliage  is 
very  vigorous,  of  a  dark  green,  and  endures 


the  sun.  The  fruit  of  the  largest 
size;  obtusely  conical,  and  not  inclined 
to  cockscomb.  Seeds  in  medium  de- 
pressions ;  surface  brilliant,  bright  crim- 
son ;  flesh  crimson  with  a  few  white 
streaks,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  spright- 
ly flavor.  On  Mr.  Durand's  grounds 
this  is  certainly  a  very  promising  berry, 
but  Mr.  D.  wisely  declines  to  dissem- 
inate it  until  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  it  retains  its  good  qualities.  (Fig.  3.) 

Rubis. — Mr.  Louis  Eilz,  of  San  Souci 
Fruit  Farm,  Plaiuville,  Ohio,  has  a  re- 
markable collection  of  novelties,  espe- 
cially of  foreign  varieties.  He  sent  us 
a  number  of  varieties  for  trial,  and 
though  small  plants,  some  of  them  fruit- 
ed. One  of  them,  Rubis,  pleased  us  so 
much  that  we  have  figured  it,  (fig.  2,) 
though  being  the  product  of  a  plant  set 
out  this  spring,  it  cannot  do  justice  in 
size.  This  variety  originated  with  Dr. 
Nicaise,  iu  1868.  The  berry  is  bright 
scarlet,  and  very  glossy  ;  seeds  but  little 
imbedded;  flesh  rosy- white,  solid,  juicy 
sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  not 
safe  to  commend  a  berry  with  so  slight 
an  experience  with  it,  but  it  is  a  va- 
riety of  which  we  have  strong  hopes. 

Her  Majesty  is  another  new  sort  from 
Mr.  Ritz.  The  few  berries  we  had 
were  large,  of  a  fine  carmine  color,  and 
possessing  excellent  characters,  being 
fine,  sweet,    and  of    delicious   flavor. 

Mexican  Everbearing.  It  will  be  expect- 
ed that  we  shall  say  something  of  this 
bone  of  contention.  We  have  it  grow- 
ing, and  if  it  is  in  any  important  char- 
acter different  from,  or  better  than,  tbe 
Month!}'  Alpine,  we  are  unable  to  see 
it.  Mr.  Meehan  finds  a  difference  in  the  young 
leaves,  but  as  we  do  not  grow  the  plant  for 
leaves,  that  has  no  practical  bearing.  There 
are  some  who  fancy  Alpine  strawberries,  and 
these  will  be  pleased  with  the  Mexican,  Autumn 
Galande,  or  a  half-dozen  others,  the  chief  dif- 
ference in  which  consists  in  the  name.  A  pot 
each  of  the  Mexican  and  Alpine  was  exhibited 
at  Bliss  &  Sons'  show,  without  labels.  There 
were  many  persons  present  who  are  practical 
strawborry  growers,  and  none  of  them  could 
see  in  what  particular  the  plants  differed. 

Black  Defiance. — (Fig.  4)  Another  seedling 
by  Mr.  Durand,  which  received  the  premium  at 
the  N.  J.  State  Fair  in  1868.  It  was  exhibited 
at  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons'  show,  where  it  attracted 
much  attention  by  its  large  size  and  very  dark 
rich  color.     This  year  it  has  not  proved  as 


Fig.  4. — BLACK  DEi-'IAJSCE. 

abundant  a  bearer  as  heretofore.    Its  richness  of 
color  and  flavor  will  commend  it  to  the  amateur. 
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t^-  {For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket  "  pages.) 

Bottling  and  Corking. 

Among  household  operations  that  of  bottling, 
including  the  most  important  part,  corking,  is 
usnally  carelessly  done. 
With  many  liquids  their 
preservation  depends  up- 
on the  complete  exclusion 
of  the  air.  Good  corks  arc 
essential,  and  those  should 
be  selected  which  have  the 
fewest  holes  or  imperfec- 
tious  in  them.  The  com- 
pressibility and  elasticity 
of  cork  arc  remarkable ; 
and  these  qualities,  which 
especially  adapt  it  to  its 
use  are  qualities  which  no 
substitute  possesses.  In 
thorough  corking,  a  cork 
much  larger  than  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  is  used,  and 
is  driven  in  with  considera- 
ble force.  A  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  skillful  corking.  In  this  the  cork  is 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  of  the  bot- 
tle, and  is  compressed  and  forced  in  by  a  power- 
ful machine.  In  household  practice,  nothing  so 
complete  as  this  is  required.  "We  have  recently 
seen  iu  the  House-famishing  establishment  of  J. 


Fig.  3. — CORK  PP.ESS. 

II.  Baldwin,  a  German  contrivance  for  compressing 
the  corks  in  bottling.  Its  structure  and  operation 
will  be  understood  by  the  inspection  of  fig.  1,  and 
the  section,  fig.  2.  It  is  essentially  a  conical  tube 
with  a  plunger.  The  apparatus  is  set  upon  the 
neck  of  a  bottle,  the  plunger  lifted,  and  a  cork  in- 
troduced at  the  opening 
shown  in  the  engraviug. 
— The  cork  drops  into 
the  cavity  «,  figure  2, 
which,  it  will  be  noticed, 
tapers  downwards ;  it  is 
lined  with  metal.  By 
striking  upon  the  top  of  the  plunger  with  a  mal- 
let, the  cork  is  driven  downwards,  and  so  much 
compressed  in  its  passage,  that  it  enters  the  ucck  of 
the  bottle  with  case.  Good  corks  should  be  pro- 
cured and  soaked  in  warm  water,  to  render  them 
pliant,  and  then  be  pressed  and  driven  in  Willi  a 
wooden  driver;  a  flat 
piece  of  heavy  wood  or  a 
mallet  will  answer.  Iu 
filling  the  bottle  it 
should  not  be  so  full 
that  the  cork  will  touch 
the  liquid,  as  the  bot- 
tle will  be  broken  in 
driving  the  cork.  There  should  be  a  space  of  an 
inch  or  more  between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
the  bottom  of  the  cork  ;  this  will  prevent  breaking. 
There  are  cork  prcssers  made  of  iron,  but  a  sim- 
ple woodcu  lever  like  that  shown  iu  figure  3  will 
answer.  If  the  corks  are  to  he  sealed  the  project- 
ing portion  should  be  cut  off  even  with  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  before  dipping  them  in  the  melted 
wax.  Liquids  such  as  ginger-pop,  beer,  etc.,  where 
there  is  a  pressure  from  the  inside  of  the  bottle, 
need  to  have  the  corks  tied  down.  In  this  case  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  cork  is  not  cut  off.  There 


Fig.  5. — TIE. 


are  several  kinds  of  knots  used  iu  tying,  one  of 
the  easiest  of  which  we  give.  Form  a  loop  as  shown 
in  figure  4,  then  turn  up 
that  part  of  the  string  a, 
which  crosses  the  loop, 
as  in  fig.  5.  This  is  to 
be  placed  over  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  by  pull- 
ing the  ends  may  be 
made  to  fit  beneath  the 
lip,  as  in  fig.  6.  The  two 
ends  are  then  tied  above 
the  cork.  Bottles  con- 
taining liquids  if  intend- 
ed to  remain  a  longtime, 

should   be  laid  upon    the  side,   as   .this  prevents 
the  cork  from   becoming  dry  and  admitting   air. 


TIE   APPLIED. 


About  Keeping  Cool. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Amid  the  fierce  beats  of  July  and  August,,  it 
seems  impossible  to  "keep  cool"  always,  but  with 
proper  care  much  may  be  done  to  make  life  more 
tolerable  than  we  usually  find  it.  The  whole  bouse 
should  be  opened  and  well  aired  in  the  cool,  fresh 
morning,  letting  in  the  sunshine  for  a  little  while. 
Everything  thrives  best  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  ;  but  we  have  to  choose  between  evils  in 
some  of  the  hottest  days,  and  I  think  we  shall 
prefer  shaded  rooms  that  are  comfortably  cool,  to 
a  brighter  light  and  oppressive  heat,  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  Rooms  may  be  kept  com- 
paratively cool  if  they  are  shaded,  beginuiug  early  iu 
the  day,  on  the  side  where  the  sun's  direct  rays  beat 
in.  If  there  are  no  woodeu  blinds  at  the  wiudows, 
thick  paper  curtaius  answer  very  well,  and  may  be 
drawn  down  close,  if  light  can  be  admitted  from 
another  side,  or  they  may  he  raised  only  while  the 
room  is  actually  occupied.  During  the  busy  part 
of  the  day  our  sitting-rooms  are  often  vacant  a  large 
part  of  the  time,  and  they  should  be  guarded  from 
the  heat  of  the  kitchen  stove.  Our  comfort  de- 
pends a  good  deal  upon  the  "  looks "  of  things. 
Clean  rooms  seem  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer,  than  untidy  ones.  The  sight  of  clean 
muslin  or  lace  curtains  refreshes  one  in  summer; 
and  so  does  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  muslin  or  a 
calico  frock,  or  a  "spick-and-span  "  linen  coat  and 
trowsers.  A  room  full  of  buzzing  flies  never  seems 
comfortable,  but  it  is  not  well  to  keep  darkened 
rooms  all  summer  for  t'.ie  purpose  of  keeping  out 
flics.  Better  have  netting  iu  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  set  fresh  fly-traps  every  day.  With  clean 
breezy  rooms,  netting  is  hardly  necessary  where 
mosquitoes  are  scarce,  especially  if  there  are  no 
bad  breeding  places  for  flies  iu  drains,  compost 
heaps  and  out-houses.  I  don't  know  much  about 
fly-poisons.  We  have  tried  cobalt  and  fly-paper, 
but  nothing  serves  us  so  well  as  traps,  made  thus  : 
half  fill  a  tumbler  with  strong  soap  suds,  and  cover 
it  with  a  thin  slice  of  bread,  spread  on  the  under  side 
witli  molasses ;  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  middle, 
smearing  its  edge  with  molasses.  Set  a  trap 
near  each  window,  and  knock  upon  its  cover  every 
little  while,  and  down  go  dozens  of  victims  to  a 
soapy  death.  Don't  let  the  glass  stand  long  enough 
to  become  like  the  "  ointment  of  the  apothecary." 
Straw  matting  is  more  suitable  than  woolen  car- 
peting for  summer.  Many  prefer  it  all  the  year 
round,  with  large  rugs  to  lay  over  it  in  winter. 
An  instructed  taste  will  prefer  clean;  bare  floors  to 
greasy  carpets  with  untold  horrors  of  dust  beneath 
them.  I  think  Art  has  not  yet  done  its  best  for  us 
in  the  way  of  floors— at  least  for  dwelling-houses. 
Wheu  it  docs  take  hold  of  the  matter,  I  suspect 
that  iiailcd-down  carpets  will  go  out  of  fashion,  to 
ibe  great  advantage  of  human  lungs.  It  is  com- 
mon in  stores  and  offices,  and  country  school- 
houses  to  sprinkle  the  bare  floor  frequently  with 
cold  water,  which  has  a  cooling  effect  on  the  tem- 
perature. A  sheet  rung  out  of  cold  water  and  bung 
iu  a  room  has  the  same  effect.  I  suppose  the  pitch- 
er of  ice-water  on  the  table  comforts  us  not  only 
by  its  cool  suggestions  to  the  imagination — as  the 
reading  of  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations  makes  life. 


endurable  to  some  imaginative  people  when  the 
mercury  touches  100'  above  zero, — and  by  its  effect 
upon  us  as  we  drink,  but  it  constantly  produces  a 
cooling  effect  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  room;  as 
nature  seeks  to  produce  an   equilibrium  of  heat. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  constant  tendency  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  different  things  in  the 
same  neighborhood  that  we  choose  fabrics  for  sum- 
mer wear  which  will  best  conduct  away  the  heat  of 
our  bodies.  The  human  body,  when  healthy,  varies 
little  from  a  temperature  of  9o°,  the  world  over. 
The  atmosphere  is  seldom  so  warm  as  this,  so  the 
body  is  almost  constantly  parting  with  its  heat ; 
but  the  internal  fires  keep  up  the  supply  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  fed  by  our  diet,  pure  air,  and 
exercise.  When  the  atmosphere  is  almost  or  quite 
as  warm  as  our  bodies,  we  are  uncomfortable,  be- 
cause wc  cannot  part  Cist  enough  with  the  extra 
warmth  produced,  and  we  seek  the  aid  of  rapid 
currents  of  air,  using  fans  to  create  artificial  breezes. 
Linen  garments,  being  good  conductors  of  heat, 
are  the  coolest  when  the  atmosphere  is  not  higher 
than  blood-heat,  or  SS°.  But  for  keeping  out  exter- 
nal heat  when  working  iu  very  hot  rooms,  or  in  the, 
hottest  days  of  summer,  flannel  serves  best.  Foi- 
this  reason  we  wrap  ice  in  flannel  to  keep  it  from 
melting.  How  people  do  sometimes  burden  them- 
selves with  unnecessary  clothing !  Are  the  demands 
of  fashion  so  very  imperative?  or  are  the  poor  hu- 
man creatures  who  go  loaded  down  witli  broad- 
cloth, or  heavy  silks  and  rich  shawls,  so  stupid  that 
they  don't  know  how  to  be  comfortable?  Thin 
lawns  and  muslins,  white  or  of  light  tints,  are  the 
coolest  ladies'  fabrics — comfortable  alike  to  wearer 
and  beholder.  A  fresh  calico  frock  is  cooler  than 
one  of  silk  or  worsted,  and  is  always  in  good  taste. 
Close  bands  at  the  neck  and  wrists  add  to  the 
warmth  of  a  garment.  A  lace  collar,  or  bit  of  lace 
sewed  in  the  neck  of  a  dress,  is  more  comfortable 
than  a  linen  collar.  Dressed  in  clean,  airy  gar- 
ments, and  sitting  at  leisure  in  rooms  from  which 
the  glaring  sunshine  is  excluded,  with  cool  lace  or 
muslin  curtains  at  the  windows,  aud  with  sprays  of 
delicate  flowers  aud  trailing  vines  iu  vases  on  table 
aud  mantels,  with  a  dewy  pitcher  of  ice-water, 
or  iced-lemouade  ready  for  any  thirsty  one,  and 
with  fans  conveniently  disposed,  a  reasonable  per- 
son ought  not  to  complain  of  the  heat. 

But,  in  the  kitchen,  and  iu  the  hay-field  ? 
Our  good  old  friend,  the  cook-stove,  has  the  as- 
pect of  a  demon  iu  such  weather.  If  possible,  the 
cooking  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  with  the 
coming  of  summer.  If  the  regular  occupant  of  the 
kitchen,  with  its  reservoir  and  roasting  oven,  is  too 
heavy  or  too  precious  to  be  removed  to  the  wood- 
shed or  back  "stoop,"  a  cheap  second-hand  stove 
could  be  made  to  do  most  of  the  ordinary  work,  and 
a  small  charcoal  furnace  would  boil  the  tea-kettle 
and  heat  the  flat-irons.  One  summer,  our  cook- 
room  was  a  rough  shed,  with  a  wall  on  only  one  side 
(the  wall  of  the  house)  and  we  never  enjoyed  the 
necessary  work  over  a  cook-stove  so  well  before 
nor  since.  There  are  few  women  that  would  n't  like 
to  hear  the  birds  sing  while  getting  breakfast.  It, 
is  bad  enough  to  have  a  hot  stove  iu  a  room  where 
the  exercise  of  house-work  is  mainly  taken;  but  it 
is  quite  too  bad  if  those  who  have  been  busy  in 
preparing  the  dinner,  and  those  who  have  just  come 
iu  from  the  sweltering  harvest-field,  must  sit  down 
to  their  meal  in  proximity  to  a  raging  fire.  Better 
diuc  iu  the  parlor  if  that  is  the  only  alternative. 

If  the  poor  people  who  can't  get  a  comfortable 
breath  of  air  while  they  cat,  attempt  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  with  the  mor,t  beating  kinds  of  food— as  fat, 
starch,  and  sugar,  or  their  compounds,  how  can  they 
reasonably  pray  for  comfort?  The  experience  of 
all  observing  people  corroborates  the  testimony  of 
Chemistry  and  Physiology  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fects of  different  kinds  of  food  in  heating  or  nour- 
ishing Ibe  body.  Iu  animal  food  flic  fat  contributes 
little  except  heat;  the  lean  part  being  that  which 
builds  up  the  body  and  gives  strength.  In  the 
wheat  kernel  the  inner  portion  which  makes  the 
fine,  white  flour,  is  largely  carbon,  in  the  form  of 
starch;  while  the  muscle-making, strength-produc- 
ing portion  of  darker  color  lies  between  this  and 
the  woody  bran,  and  is  nearly  all  sifted  out  iu  the 
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bolting  of  the  flour,  and  fed  to  the  cattle.  Unbolt- 
ed wheat  flour  contains  all  the  elements  needed  by 
the  body.  Fine,  white  flour,  so  highly  prized  by 
ignorant  house-keepers,  contributes  scarcely  any- 
thing but  fuel  for  the  burning-up  of  worn-out  par- 
ticles of  the  body.  Just  think  then  of  the  absurdi- 
ty, on  a  hot  July  or  August  day,  of  such  a  dinner 
as  is  common  among  farmers,  consisting  of  fried 
pork  (fat,  nearly  all  carbon  or  fuel) ;  potatoes  (near- 
ly all  starch,  or  fuel  for  combustion) ;  bread  made 
of  fine,  wheat  flour  (starch,  or  fuel) ;  butter  (which 
is  the  oily,  or  carbonaceous  portion  of  milk,  that,  if 
taken  whole,  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  body); 
pie  (whose  crust  is  indigestible  fine  flour  and 
fat) ;  and  suppose  we  add  to  this  hot  coffee  ! 

Think  of  this  combination  for  a  "tea!"  fine, 
flour  bread,  perhaps  "hot,  shortened  biscuit;"  but- 
ter ;  fine  crackers ;  rich  cakes  and  cookies  ;  sweet- 
ened preserves,  or  highly  sweetened  sauces  of  any 
kind;  hot  tea.  How  unreasonable!  Bread  made 
of  unbolted,  wheat  flour,  lean  meat,  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, and  fresh  fruits,  are  the  best  articles  for  sum- 
mer diet.  Butter  is  not  a  necessity,  but  do  not 
think  to  substitute  molasses,  for  that  is  quite  as 
heating.  A  great  many  sensible  folks  give  sincere 
thanks  for  a  supper  of  unbolted  wheat  "gems," 
with  good  apple-sauce,  or  eat  with  keen  relish  and 
an  intelligent  expectation  of  benefit,  "wheaten 
grits"  boiled  soft,  with  strawberries  and  other  fruits. 
The  melons  and  berries  and  tree  fruits  that  come 
with  the  season,  are  wholesome  and  comforting 
articles  of  summer  diet,  if  taken  as  food  at  meal 
times.  Hot  food  and  hot  drinks  always  raise  the 
bodily  temperature.  Hearty  dinners  might  often 
be  taken  cold  as  well  as  hot  in  summer.  Cold  meats 
sliced,  cold  besms  or  peas,  cold  puddings  (not  too 
starchy  nor  too  sweet),  and  if  tea  or  coffee  must  be 
had,  they  may  be  taken  cold.  Use  very  cold  drinks 
with  moderation;  they  are  not  best  taken  with 
food ;  as  they  lower  the  temperature  of  the  stomach 
below  the  point  necessary  for  good  digestion. 

Some  folks  shut  all  their  doors  and  windows  at 
nightfall,  because  they  .think  the  night  air  is  inju- 
rious. Such  a  supposition  implies  a  doubt  of  the 
Creator's  wisdom  ;  for  what  air  is  it  natural  for  us 
to  breathe  in  the  night  if  not  the  air  of  night  ? 
The  experience  of  soldiers  shows  how  groundless 
is  this  whim.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  let  in  the 
cool,  evening  air,  after  a  very  warm  day,  especially 
if  it  can  be  done  without  filling  the  room  with  in- 
sects. Persons  with  delicate  lungs  or  weak  bowels 
must  observe  the  change  and  guard  against  taking 
cold.  Many  cases  of  cholera-iufantum  have  been 
caused  by  carelessty  allowing  children  to  go  with- 
out sufficient  clothing  over  the  bowels  and  lower 
limbs  in  the  cool  mornings  and  evenings. 

P.  S. — Through  some  mistake,  the  pattern  for 
baby's  wrapper  in  the  Juue  number  was  drawn  too 
low  in  the  neck  on  the  back.  Any  person  of  ex- 
perience would  know  that-  it,  should  be  cut  nearly 
straight  across,  or  only  slightly  curved  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.     The  baud  with  straps  opens  in  front. 

Cooking  Tomatoes. 

The  tomato  is  a  vegetable  that  is  difficult  to  spoil, 
and  it  is  generally  acceptable  even  when  rudely 
cooked.  It.  is  capable  of  so  much  change  in  the 
cooking  as  to  afford  a  pleasing  variety.  One  way 
of  stewing  tomatoes  is  to  choose  very  ripe  ones, 
skin,  and  slice,  rejecting  any  hard  parts.  Put  in  a 
pan  witli  salt,  butter,  and  pepper,  and  cook  very 
slightly,  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  Another  way 
is  to  stew  the  tomatoes  until  thoroughly  soft,  rub 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  then  cook  them  down  to 
the  desired  thickness.  Butter,  salt,  and  pepper, 
are  the  usual  seasoning.  Those  fond  of  the  flavor 
of  onions  will  find  the  addition  of  chopped  onions 
while  cooking,  to  make  an  excellent  variety.  Baked 
tomatoes  are  fine.  Choose  large  fruit," and  cut  out 
a  cavity  at  the  stem  eud  ;  fill  this  with  a  mixture  of 
powdered  cracker  or  bread  erums,  butter,  salt,  or 
other  seasoning,  set  on  a  pan  aud  bake  until  done. 
If  managed  carefully,  the  tomatoes  retain  their 
shape.  Tomatoes  may  he  broiled ;  cut  them  in 
halves  crosswise  and  put  them  cut  side  down,  upon 
a  gridiron  over  the  fire.     When   the  cut  surface 


is  seared,  turn  them  and  put  butter,  salt,  etc.,  on 
each,  and  cook  with  the  skin  side  down  until  done. 


Poisonous  Hair  Dyes  and  Cosmetics. 

Several  cases  of  lead  palsy  having  been  traced  to 
the  use  of  a  cosmetic  called  the  "  Bloom  of  Youth," 
the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  directed  Dr.  C. 
P.  Chandler,  its  chemist,  to  make  an  analysis  of 
the  various  toilet  preparations  in  general  use.  He 
gives  an  analysis  of  sixteen  different  hair  dyes,  all 
but  one  of  which  contain  lead  in  varying  propor- 
tions. The  following  statement  from  the  official 
report  shows  the  grains  of  lead  contained  in  one 
fluid  ounce  of  each. 

1.  Clark's  Distilled   Restorative  for  the  Hair 0.11 

2.  Chevalier's  Life  for  the  Hair 1.02 

3.  Circassian  Hair  Eejuvenator ; 2.71 

4.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 2.89 

5.  Prof.  Wood's  Hair  Eestorative 3.08 

6.  Dr.  J.  J.  O'Brien's  Hair  Restorer  of  America..  3.2S 

7.  Gray's  Celebrated  Hair  Eestorative 3.39 

S.  Phalon's  Vitalia 4.69 

9.  Eing's  Vegetable  Ambrosia 5.00 

10.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Allen's  World  Hair  Eestorer 5.57 

11.  L.  Knittel's  Indian  Hair  Tonique 6.29 

12.  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Eenewer 7.13 

13.  Dr.  Zebbett's  Physiological  Hair  Eegenerator. .  7.44 

14.  Martha  Washington  Hair  Eestorative 9.80 

15.  Singer's  Hair  Eestorative 16.39 

Six  Lotions  or  washes  for  the  complexion  were 

analyzed,  in  none  of  which  poisouous  metals  were 
found,  excepting  Perry's  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion, 
which  contained  both  Mercury  and  Zinc.  Seven 
Enamels  for  the  skin  were  examined,  three  of 
which  contained  carbonate  of  Lead,  or  White  Lead. 
These  were  "Eugenie's  Favorite,"  "Snow-white 
Enamel,"  and  "Snow-white  Oriental  Cream." 
Seven  white  powders  for  the  skin  were  examined 
which  were  found  to  he  as  harmless  as  any  other 
form  of  dirt.  The  Report  concludes  as  follows : 
"  It  appears  from  the  foregoing,  1.  The  Hair  Ton- 
ics, Washes  and  Restoratives  contain  lead  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ;  that  they  owe  their  action  to 
this  metal,  and  that  they  are  consequently  highly 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  persons  using  them. 

2.  With  the  single  exception  of  Perry's  Moth 
and  Freckle  Lotion,  which  contains  corrosive  sub- 
limate, the  Lotions  for  the  skin  are  free  from  lead 
and  other  injurious  metals. 

3.  That  the  enamels  are  composed  of  either  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  carbonate  of 
lead  suspended  in  water.  The  first  two  classes  of 
enamels  are  comparatively  harmless,  as  harmless 
as  any  other  white  dirt  when  plastered  over  the 
skin  to  close  its  pores  aud  prevent  its  healthy  ac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  enamels  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lead  are  highly  dangerous,  and  their 
use  is  rery  certain  to  produce  disastrous  results  to 
those  who  patronize  them. 

i.  The  white  powders  for  the  skin  are  harmless, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  application  may  iuterfere 
with  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin." 

This  report  is  so  eloquent  in  facts  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  any  comments.  If  people  will 
dye  their  hair  and  bedaub  their  skins  it  is  well  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  materials  they  are  using. 


How  to  use  Canaille. 


CSraliam  3Insh. — Faith  Rochester  says: 
Does  anybody  want  to  know  how  to  make  Graham 
mush  ?  There  are  people  who  raise  the  best  of 
wheat,  year  after  year,  and  live  on  fine  flour  always, 
and  have  no  idea  how  sweet,  as  well  as  healthful, 
the  unbolted,  or  Graham  flour  is.  Make  Graham 
mush  as  you  do  corn-meal  hasty-pudding,  sifting 
the  meal  with  your  hand  slowly  into  boiliug  water, 
stirring  briskly  meanwhile.  A  few  minutes'  boil- 
iug seems  to  cook  it  sufficiently,  though  many  cook 
it  longer.  Sweetened  cream  is  an  excellent  dressing 
for  it,  and  then  if  you  add  fresh  berries  ! — well,  just 
try  it!  Many  persons  like  it  with  unsweetened 
cream  or  milk,  as  they  eat  hasty-pudding.  Wheat- 
en  grits  are  usually  bought  in  paper  parcels  with 
directions  for  cooking.  They  are  the  wheat  ker- 
nels with  the  outer  woody  fiber  stripped  off ;  and 
are  excellent,  especially  for  persons  with  inflamed 
stomachs  who  cannot  bear  the  bran  of  Graham. 


The  request  of  a  correspondent  for  information 
upon  the  use  of  Canaille,  has  brought  out  several 
answers.  We  give  the  following  from  "  J.  G.  C," 
Knoxville,  Tenn. — There  are  several  ways  in  which 
Canaille,  or  wheat  shorts  (or  midlings,  as  it  is 
termed  by  some),  can  be  prepared  as  food,  each  of 
which  will  be  found  both  palatable  and  acceptable. 

Bread  and  ISiscnit. — Mixed  with  an 
equal  part  of  wheat  flour  it  makes  a  nice,  whole- 
some bread,  a  little  dark  colored  perhaps,  but  light, 
spongy,  and  sweet. — It  also  makes  most  excellent 
biscuit,  which,  if  served  up  before  they  are  entirely 
cold,  and  with  butter  and  honey,  will  be  found 
Teryfiue. — Mixed  with  a  little  Indian  meal  it  makes 
superior  griddle  cakes,  if  served  hot. 

Canaille  Pudding.— Take  sour  milk,  a 
little  saleratus,  and  if  the  milk  is  not  pretty  sour, 
a  little  cream  of  tartar,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  ca- 
naille stirred  iu  until  the  batter  is  a  little  too  stiff 
for  plain  cake,  bake  in  am-  convenient  dish,  in  a 
rather  slow  oven,  serve  hot  with  hard  or  wine  sauce. 
— . —  —  «»■ »-« 

Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 

Water-Ices. — These  are  an  agreeable  change 
from  ice-cream,  and  are  by  many  considered  pre- 
ferable to  it.  They  may  be  made  from  any  juicy 
fresh  fruit,  or  various  flavors  may  be  given  without 
the  use  of  fruit.  Pine-apple,  Orange,  Raspberry, 
and  Currant,  are  the  fruits  most  commonly  used. 
A  syrup  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
the  best  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water.  If  the 
sugar  is  clean,  this  will  need  no  straining  or  clarify- 
ing. Equal  parts  of  this  syrup  and  fruit  juice  are 
used  and  frozen  in  the  same  manner  as  ice-cream. 
In  freezing,  water-ices  require  more  thorough  stir- 
ring than  ice-cream,  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing lumpy.  The  addition  of  lemon  juice  will  im- 
prove the  flavor  of  pine-apple  and  other  water-ices 
from  fruits  that  do  not  contain  much  natural  acidity. 

Raw  Xoniatoes. — The  almost  universal 
popularity  of  the  tomato  has  led  to  a  great  variety 
of  ways  of  eating  it.  Probably  more  are  consumed 
raw  than  in  any  other  way.  The  manner  of  dress- 
ing them  varies  greatly.  Some  use  only  vinegar 
and  salt.  Others,  vinegar,  salt  and  oil,  and  others 
again,  vinegar  and  sugar.  We  often  see  them 
served  with  a  regular  salad  dressing,  but  the.  gen- 
eral way  is  to  place  them  upon  the  table  plain,  and 
allow  each  one  to  prepare  them  to  suit,  his  own 
fancy.  They  are  usually  sliced  with  their  skins  on, 
but  those  who  are  very  particular  about  such  mat- 
ters scald  and  peel  them  before  slicing,  and  the 
slices  are  put  with  pieces  of  ice  to  cool  them  aud 
restore  their  firmness.  Tomatoes  when  eaten  raw 
show  the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  better 
than  when  cooked. 

Pickles. — J.  M.  Fleming  sends  the  following: 
"Pick  eaeli  morning,  and  put  into  weak  brine,  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  three  or  four  days,  or  long 
enough  to  become  sufficiently  salt  for  use,  putting 
in  mustard  pods  and  horseradish  leaves  to  keep 
them  green.  Then  take  out  and  drain,  and  cover 
with  good  vinegar  for  a  week,  at  which  time  take 
out  again,  drain,  and  put  into  fresh  vinegar,  adding 
mustard  seed,  ginger  root,  cloves,  pepper,  and  red 
pepper  pods — about  one  or  two  ounces  each  to  the 
barrel,  or  to  suit  taste.  The  pickles  will  be  nice 
and  brittle,  and  pass  muster  at  any  table.  Put  on 
the  vinegar  cold,  and  add  the  spices  as  desired  ;  but 
the  vinegar  must  be  changed  once,  as  the  large, 
amount  of  water  in  the  cucumbers  so  reduces  the 
vinegar  that  this  change  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  if  they  should  lose  their  sharp  taste,  just 
add  a  little  molasses  or  spirits,  and  they  will  be 
right  again.  Mrs.  F.  put  hers  up  in  this  manner 
last  season,  and  we  never  had  so  good  pickles; 
they   were  always   ready   for  use,   and  kept    will. 

Fi-uit  Salads. — This  is  a  term  given  by 
Europeans  to  mixtures  of  fresh  fruit  dressed  with 
sugar,  with  or  without  wine,  and  a  little  cinnamon. 
Raspberries  and' currants  together,  and  peaches  and 
dried  oranges  separately,  are  prepared  in  this  way. 
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The  La-test    Street  Toy. 

I  have  told  you,  boys  and  girls,  that  lots  of  toys  are 
sold  along  the  streets.  They  come  thickest  just  about 
Christmas,  but  the  approach  of  Fourth  of  July  brings 
out  some  too.  These,  m  keeping  with  the  season,  are  of 
a  kind  that  go  off  with  a  pop  or  a  bang.  Last  year  it  was 
a  little  gun.  for  shooting  torpedoes,  and  this  j-ear  the 
latest  toy  makes  noise  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  patriot- 
ic. It  is  only  a  pop-gun.  The  original  pop-gun  was  a 
quill  with  a  wooden  rammer,  and  a  slice  of  potato  for 
wadding.  We  used  to  cut  out  a  pellet  of  potato  by  push- 
ing the  quill  through  it,  and  push  the  pellet  a  short  way 
into  the  quill :  then  another  pellet  of  potato  was  cut  out 
and  pushed  with  the  rammer.  The  air  between  the  two 
pieces  of  potato  was  squeezed  into  a  small  space,  and 
when  the  other  piece  could  no  longer  resist  the  pressure, 
out  it  went  with  a  pop.  An.  improvement  on  this  was  a 
wooden  tube  with  a  rammer,  furnished  at  the  end  with  a 
piece  of  leather,  which  made  it  fit  closely  to  the  tube. 
This  went  in  at  one  end  and  the  other  was  stopped  by  a 
cork.  The  rammer  being  thrust  in,  compressed  the  air 
just  as  was  done  between  the  two  pieces  of  potato,  and 
the  cork  would  be  driven  out  with  a  loud  pop.  This  new 
toy  that  I  was  speaking  of  is  an  improvement  on  this. 
It  is  an  iron  tube  with  a  close-fitting  rammer,  but  instead 
of  the  further  end  being  stopped  by  a  cork,  it  is  closed 
by  a  piece  of  writing  paper  which  is  held  on  by  an  easily 
fastened  ring,  which  clamps  it  closely  to  the  end  of  the 
tube.  The  rammer  being  smartly  pushed  down,  the  pa- 
per bursts  with  a  bang  as  loud  as  a  small  pistol.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  celebrate  our  noisy  holidays  without  any 
smoke  or  smell  of  powder,  and  no  danger  of  getting 
burned.  I  don't  know  how  the  boys  will  like  it,  for  I 
nsed  to  think  that  the  smell  of  the  powder  was  half  the 
fun;  but  parents  will  be  largely  in  favor  of  having  the 
noise,  if  noise  must  be  made,  without  the  risk  that  at- 
tends crackers,  double-headers,  and  fire  arms. 

Will  "Warren. 

Among   the  Spice  Islands. 

BY    "CARLETON." 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  far  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe — wandering  over  some  of  the  islands  from 
which  we  obtain  pimento,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 
It  was  delightful  to  sail  along  their  evergreen  shores, 
with  soft  breezes  fanning  my  cheeks,  aud  inhale  the  de- 
licious odors  wafted  from  forests  blooming  with  myriads 
of  fragrant  flowers ;  to  look  into  inlets,  bays  and  shel- 
tered coves,  where  the  waves  rippled  on  pebbly  beaches, 
and  where  palm-trees  reared  their  tall  trunks  and  waved 
their  green  plumes  in  the  balmy  air. 

Open  your  Atlas  to  Asia  and  yon  will  see  Sumatra,  Ja- 
va, Borneo,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  islands  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  from,  whence  we  obtain  our  spices. 

Day  after  day  our  steamer  plowed  its  way  through  the 
calm  waters,  and  I  beheld  entrancing  scenes,  and  at 
night  I  looked  out  upon  a  sea  of  fire  !  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  that  live  in  the  country  probably  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beautiful  phosphores- 
cent light  that  sparkles  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and 
which  is  so  brilliant  in  the  tropical  regions  that  when 
night  comes  on,  the  water  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  flame. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  evening  when  we  came  to 
anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Malacca. 
The  stars  were  shining,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  our 
vessel  as  it  glided  along  turned  up  a  great  furrow  that 
reached  miles  away ;  it  widened  on  one  side  far  out  to  sea, 
and  on  the  other  broke  in  waves  of  light  against  the  shore. 
When  the  anchor  went  down  into  the  water  a  sudden 
Hash  of  light  spread*  out  in  circles  over  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  native  boatmen  as  soon  as  they  heard  it 
drop,  launched  their  light  canoes  and  came  off  to  see  us. 
Long  before  they  reached  the  ship— long  before  their 
dusky  forma  could  be  distinguished  through  the  growing 
darkness,  we  saw  (he  water  changing  to  lire  with  every 
dip  of  their  oars.  As  I  looked  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
I  saw  innumerable  lines  of  light  beneath  the  Burfacc, 
winding  swiftly  here  and  there,  now  circling  round  the 
ship,  now  diving  beneath  it  and  coming  up  the  other  side. 
Sometimes  one  line  chased  another,  aud  then  the  two 
went  in  zigzags  or  turned  sharp  corners.  There  were 
numerous  sparks  of  fire  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  playing 
tag  I    The  fishes  did  all  this. 

What  a  fish  story  /  I  do  not  wonder  that  yon  say  Be, 
but  it  is  true  for  all  that.  It  seemed  as  if  each  fish  car- 
ried a  lighted  match  in  his  mouth  !  A  shower  came  on 
aud  every  rain  drop  as  it  touched  the  water  seemed 
changed  to  Arc  !  H  was  a  wonderful  Bight  In  the  morn- 
ingl  jumped  into  one  of  the  little  boats  and  the  copper- 
colored,  black-haired  native  with  a  paddle,  shaped  like  a 
mustard  spoon,  took  me  to  the  shore  and  I  wandered 
into  the  dark  forest  where  the  tall  trees  threw  out  stont 


branches  and  locked  arms  with  their  neighbors,  and 
formed  a  green  roof  over  my  head.  A  monkey  sitting  on 
one  of  the  branches  showed  his  teeth  at  me.  Another 
hopped  down  from  a  high  limb  and  made  up  a  face.  A 
third  screamed  as  loud  as  he  could,  which  probably  was 
a  signal  cry ;  for  a  whole  troop  came  hopping  from  limb 
to  limb,  yelling,  grinning  and  chattering.  Not  under- 
standing the  monkey  language,  I  don't  know  precisely 
what  they  said,  bnt  am  pretty  sure  that  they  were  mak- 
ing fun  of  me ;  perhaps  to  pay  me  off -for  making  fun  of 
those  of  their  race  that  come  to  this  country  in  company 
with  the  organ  grinders,  and  who  wear  their  little  straw 
hats  on  one  side  in  imitation  of  some  young  men  I  know 
of.  Besides  the  monkeys,  there  were  parrots,  macaws, 
and  birds-of-paradise,  with  brilliant  plumage,  making  the 
forest  ring  with  their  singing,  only  their  songs  are  not 
near  so  sweet  as  those  of  the  lark,  the  thrush,  or  the 
robin.  Birds  in  the  tropics  are  not  such  fine  songsters 
as  those  that  build  their  nests  in  our  orchards  and  gardens. 
But  a  tropical  forest  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see.  Par- 
asitic plants,  like  the  mistletoe,  which  do  not  draw  their 
nourishment  from  the  ground,  but  from  a  tree,  hang  in 
dark  masses,  or  droop  in  gracefal  festoons  from  the 
bending  limbs ;  others  cling  to  the  rough  bark,  and 
twine  round  the  gigantic  trunks;  and  rattans, not  larger 
than  a  whip-stick,  wind  up  to  the  highest  branches,  then 
run  along  the  interlaced  limbs  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
monkeys  gather  upon  them  in  groups,  and  swing  to  and 
fro  like  children  in  a  swing.  The  forest  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  for  the  leaves  of  the  palms  are  so  broad  that  they 
almost  shutout  the  sunshine.  Only  think  of  a  leaf  being 
•large  enough  for  an  umbrella  !  The  men  who  sell  pine- 
apples and  mangoes  in  the  villages  put  up  one  for  a 
booth  and  sit  beneath  it  through  the  day,  and  sleep  under 
it  at  night.  It  is  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  sun 
or  rain.  Ton  will  think  it  a  big  story  perhaps,  but  the 
leaves  of  the  "  fan  pjflm  "  are  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide  !  Walking  up  a  winding  path  I  came  to  the  nutmeg 
groves  and  the  pepper  orchards.  Did  you  ever  think 
when  you  were  sprinkling  pepper  on  your  food  that  it 
came  from  those  distant  islands?  Tet  there  were  the 
groves  from  which  the  berry  is  gathered.  A  spicy  flavor 
pervaded  all  the  islands,  so  delicious  that  I  felt  like  lying 
down  beneath  the  shade  and  doing  nothing.  There  is 
no  better  place  in  the  world  for  lazy  folks.  The  people 
wear  few  clothes  and  food  does  not  cost  much.  There  is 
no  winter,  spring  nor  autumn,  but  always  summer.  After 
all,  I  should  not  like  to  live  there,  I  bad  rather  reside  in 
America  where  we  have  all  the  four  seasons.  Besides, 
they  have  the  Cobra — a  snake  so  poisonous  that  if  one 
were  to  bite  me  I  should  not  live  fifteen  minutes.  And 
they  have  Anacondas  in  the  jungles, — twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long,  that  would  break  every  bone  in  my  body  or 
swallow  mc  whole.    Ugh ! 

The  fire-flies,  or  ''lightning-bugs,"  as  I  used  to  call 
them  in  my  younger  days,  that  buzz  about  our  ears  at 
night  on  these  islands,  arc  very  large  and  give  out  a  great 
deal  of  light.  A  half-dozen  of  them  will  keep  a  room 
well  lighted ;  and  some  of  _ 
the  natives  put  them  into 
glass  bottles  and  use  them 
instead  of  candles  or  lamps. 
The  women  not  being  rich 
enough  to  own  jewels,  wear 
fire-flies,  instead,  when  they 
go  to  a  dance.  Their  dances 
arc  usually  held  in  the  open 
air.  It  must  be  a  very  curi- 
ous sight  to  see  a  party  of 
ladies  whirling  round  with 
lightning  bugs  flashing  in 
their  long,  black  hair !  The 
swamps  and  thickets  pre 
sent  a  beautiful  and  enchant- 
ing scene  at  night  when  the 
myriads  of  bugs  arc  flying 
about  among  the  mangrove- 
trees.  They  keep  up  a  con- 
slant  flashing  from  sunset 
until  daybreak.  If  you  are 
standing  during  the  evening 
by  the  ocean  shore,  both  the 
water  and  the  land  seem  to 
be  on  fire— just  ready  to 
burst  into  flame,  and  you 
wonder  if  the  world  is  n't 
going  to  be  burned  up !  Our 
black-haired  boatman  rows 
ns  over  the  calm  waters,  and  wo  look  down  into  them 
and  behold  a  forest  of  pnrc  while  coral  which  the  little 
animals  are  building  slowly  through  the  years.  We  see 
green  and  crimson,  purplo  and  violet  shells  lyingonthe 
bottom.  And  there  arc  dark  green  weeds  and  delicate, 
moss-liko  plants  growing  on  the  rocks.  \y\.  are  never 
weary  of  looking  at  the  beautiful  scenes  around  aud  be- 
ncath  us,  whether  we  behold  them  by  night  or  by  day. 
Gutta-percha-trecs  grow  on  these  island:     The  natives 


tap  them  just  as  we  do  our  sugar  maples.  They  evapo- 
rate the  sap  in  the  sun  until  it  is  about  as  thick  as  tar, 
when  it  is  very  sticky.  They  use  it  advantageously  in 
trapping  tigers.  You  wonder,  I  dare  say,  how  they  can 
catch  such  ferocious  beasts  with  gutta-percha.  There 
are  a  great  many  tigers  in  the  forests,  so  bold  that  they 
sometimes  come  into  the  villages  and  carry  off  the  inhab- 
itants who  are  not  very  well  supplied  with  gnus.  One 
way  of  catching  them  is  by  digging  pits  and  covering 
them  with  brush,  and  baiting  the  tiger  by  tying  pigs  or 
goats  Dear  by.  When  the  tiger  gives  a  spring  to  catch 
the  poor  trembling  animal,  he  goes  down  through  the 
brush  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  which  is  so  deep  that  he 
cannot  get  out.  Sometimes  they  set  a  guu  near  the  bait, 
and  when  the  beast  comes  up'  to  get  his  breakfast  he 
touches  a  string  which  pulls  the  trigger,  and  receives 
two  or  three,  or  may  be  a  half-dozen  bullets  in  bis  body. 
But  another  way  of  catching  them  is  by  using  the  gutta- 
percha. A  pig  is  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  jungle,  and  the 
gutta-percha  spread  upon  the  ground  around  it.  When 
piggy  is  hungry  he  begins  to  squeal;  and  the  tiger  snif- 
fing a  good  dinner,  creeps  up  like  a  cat  through  the 
bushes,  cautiously  and  stealthily  crawling  on  his  belly 
over  the  leaves.  He  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  his  mouth 
wide  open,  his  eyes  flashing  fire.  He  gives  a  leap  through 
the  air,  and  falls  plump  into  the  gutta-percha.  lie  has 
killed  the  pig  by  a  gentle  pat  of  bis  paw,  but  in  trying  to 
eat  him,  he  gets  the  sticky  stuff  into  his  mouth.  In  a 
short  time  his  jaws,  tongue,  aud  teeth  are  daubed  with  it. 
He  rubs  bis  mouth  with  Ins  paws  and  gets  it  into  his 
eyes.  It  is  not  long  before  they  are  glued  together  so 
that  he  cannot  see.  He  growls  more  fiercely  and  lashes 
his  tail.  He  tries  to  walk,  but  there  is  a  great  mat  of 
leaves  sticking  to  each  foot,  no  rolls  over  and  roars  in 
rage.  The  natives  arc  on  the  watch,  and  all  bands  rush 
out  from  the  villages  with  shouts  and  hurrahs,  and  with 
guns  and  spears  quickly  despatch  him.  They  take  off  his 
skin  and  carry  it  back  in  triumph,  kill  a  pig,  make  a  feast, 
dance  all  night,  and  have  great  rejoicing  over  the  capture 
of  the  beast  which  they  dread  above  all  others. 

About  Puzzles  and    Problems. 

A  large  number  of  our  young  friends  have  sent  us  puz- 
zles, rebuses,  and  the  like,  and  probably  have  wondered 
why  they  were  not  published.  We  wish  to  thank  those 
who  have  forwarded  them  aud  to  make  a  general  acknowl- 
edgement of  those  we  have  used  and  those  we  have  not. 
As  to  those  which  we  have  not  published  there  arc  sev- 
eral reasons  for  withholding  them.  Some  of  them  are  very 
well  known  ones,  others  are  not  good  enough,  and  some 
of  the  arithmetical  oues  are  too  difficult.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  such  things  is  to  afford 
amusement  and  not  to  propound  difficult  tasks  in  algebra. 
Our  young  friends  generally  fail  in  their  attempts  at 
making  rebuses,  and  we  have  not  bad  a  really  good  one 
sent  us  in  a  long  time.  It  takes  a  peculiar  talent  to  make  a 
first-class  rebus.  The  way  to  succeed  is  to  keep  on  trying. 


4  Snake  Kaevee.— Such  a  time  wil 
snakes!  Our  artist  was  out  one  spring  morning  and 
came  upon  a  gathering  of  watcr-Fnakes,  like  the  one 
represented  in  the  picture.  The  snakes  had  jus)  come 
out  from  their  winter  hidiii  r-placcs,  and  were  evidently 
holding  n  mass  meeting  VvTi  thcr  thoy  wen-  discussing 
snake  righb?,  which  watering-place  they  should  visit  for  the 
summer,  we  do  not  know,  but  (he  squirming  and  twisting 
and   hissing  he  describes  as   having  been  remarkable. 
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'THE      BOOK      OF 


[COPYEIGHT  SKCtTEED.] 

LI  F  E." — FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  G.   POPE. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agrictttturist. 


Here  is  a  picture  that  tells  its  own  story  so  plainly  that 
there  is  hut  little  need  of  explanation.  The  little  one  ia 
allowed  to  look  into  the  great  family  Bible  under  the  care 
of  her  larger  sister.  Most  of  the  older  hoys  and  girls  can 
recollect  what  a  treat  it  was,  when  they  were  too  young 
to  read,  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Bible  and  to  have 
some  older  persons  explain  the  sacred  scenes  and  inci- 
dents they  illustrated.  Long  before  young  people  can 
comprehend  its  higher  teachings,  the  narratives  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Joseph  and  his  Breth- 
ren, and  many  others,  have  a  great  charm  for  them. 
Many  of  these  portions  afford  subjects  for  beautiful  pic- 
tures, and  by  the  use  of  these,  children  learn  much  of 
sacred  history,  and  not  only  this,  they  receive  from  them 
impressions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  eastern  coun- 
tries, which,  in  after  life,  are  never  obliterated.  A  well- 
preserved,  old  family  Bible  is  a  most  interesting  book. 
Infants  have  turned  its  pages  with  wonder,  and  the  aged 
have  gone  to  it  for  consolation.  It  contains  usually  the 
record  of  births  and  deaths  for  generations,  and  is  often 
the  only  link  connecting  us  with  our  ancestors.  The  artist 
has  well  called  his  picture  the  "  Book  of  Life  ;"  for  the 
children  are  looking  at  a  book  to  which  this  title  applies, 
not  only  in  its  higher  sense,  but  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  book  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  all 
the  various  phases  of  our  lives  from  early  youth  to  old  age. 

Going"  into  the  Country. 

Such  fun  for  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages to  go  into  the  country  in  this  heated  month  of 
Augustl  Winter  is  the  time  that  young  countryfolks  visit 
the  city,  but  now  the  current  runs  the  other  way.  Both 
visitors  and  those  who  are  visited  can  do  much  to  make 
the  occasion  pleasant.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  we 
are  glad  when  visitors  leave,  because  they  do  not  take  to 
our  ways,  and  make  us  feel  all  the  time  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  us,  even  if  they  do  not  consider  themselves 
superior.  Good-hearted  boys  and  girls  will  try  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  customs  of  those  whom  they  visit.  If 
the  ways  of  living  are  different  from  those  you  are  used  to 


at  home,  do  not  remark  it.  City  people  can  make  them- 
selves very  disagreeable  by  constantly  informing  their 
country  friends  that  they  do  such  and  such  things  very 
differently  in  the  city.  Country  children  again  must  rec- 
ollect that  their  city  visitors  are  not  used  to  many  things 
that  are  every-day  matters  with  them.  If  they  cannot  get 
over  fences,  climb  a  tree  as  readily,  or  endure  as  much  fa- 
tigue as  you  can,  do  not  make  fan  of  them,  but  show 
them  how  to  do  the  things  that  they  seldom  have  a 
chance  to  try.  Recollect,  if  city  boys  and  girls  visit  you  who 
live  in  the  country,  that  what  is  perfectly  familiar  to  yon 
is  quite  new  to  them.  Many  of  them  never  saw  a  spring 
sending  its  cool  water  up  from  its  bed — never  saw  what 
kind  of  a  bush  huckleberries  grow  on,  never  knew  how 
checkerberries  grow — these  and  many  other  things  will 
be  quite  as  interesting  to  them  as  city  sights  are  to 
you.  Tell  them  the  names  of  the  different  birds  and  let 
them  know  what  ones  the  different  songs  arc  made  by. 
Show  them  where  the  barn  swallows  build,  and  the  big 
hornet's  nest,  that  is  to  be  treated  with  respect.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  yon  can  do  to  entertain  your 
friends  if  yon  go  about  it  with  the  right  spirit! — Then 
you,  who  ai'e  visitors,  learn  to  use  your  eyes,  and  don't 
be  ashamed  to  ask  questions.  You  read  the  travels  of 
Carleton  and  others,  and  wonder  how  they  could  have 
learned  so  much.  Simply  by  the  means  we  advise  you 
to  employ.  Use  your  eyes  and  ask  questions.  When 
you  return  to  the  city,  you  too  will  have  a  story  to  tell, 
and  we  trust  that  you  and  your  friends,  who  live  in  the 
country,  will  have  enjoyed  your  summer's  visit  so  much 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  repeat  it  another  year. 

Taken  at  lias  Word, 

A  good  story  is  told  of  King  Louis  XT?.,  of  France. 
It  is  said  that  at  a  state  dinner,  the  courtiers,  as  was  the 
custom,  gathered  around  the  table  to  see  the  grace  with 
which  his  majesty  picked  the  -wing  of  a  pheasant.  One 
among  them  named  Dominique,  was  a  great  wag,  and 
very  fond  of  good  things.  He  was  looking  with  longing 
eyes  at  some  partridges  which  were  upon  the  table  in  a 


gold  dish.  The  king  noticed  Dominique's  attention  to 
the  partridges  and  said  good  humoredly,  Si  Give  that 
dish  to  Dominique."  "Really,  sire,  and  the  partridges 
too?"  replied  the  ready  Dominique.  The  king  for  a 
moment  was  astonished,  but  amused  at  the  fellow's  im- 
pudence, replied— "Yes,  and  the  partridges  too." 

Answers  to  Prohlems  and.  JPmzzles. 

3S6. — All  instinct  independent  of  reason  teaches  that 
our  foes  are  to  be  avoided. — Awl-in-stinct  in  D  pendent 
of  reas  on  tea-chest-hat-our-F  O's-R- toe-bee-avoided. 

3S7.— If  on  the  sudden  he  begins  to  rise,  no  man  that 
lives  can  count  his  enemies. — If  on  tea  he  sudden-he-beg 
in  S-toe-R  eyes-gnome  ant  hat-LIY'S-can-cow-nt-H  eyes- 
N  51  eyes. 

3S8.— The  boy  was  16  years  old. 

3S9. — The  letter  was  for  I.  Underwood,  Andover,  Slass. 

390. — He  hitches  two  horses  to  the  mill  and  grinds  one 
bushel,  then  he  takes  out  one  horse  and  puts  in  another 
and  grinds  one  bushel ;  one  horse  has  now  ground  two 
bushels,  he  is  unhitched  and  the  one  that  has  already 
ground  one  bushel  is  put  in  his  place,  and  the  remaining 
bushel  is  ground.    Each  horse  grinds  two  bushels. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers.  Herbert 
Goodell,  R.  A.  Smith,  Emma  and  Janie  Hays,  E.  S.  Yach- 
er,  E.  Cadwallader,  C.  A.  Sibert,  L.  Harper,  L.  E.  Shriver, 
W.  C.  Eveleth,  E.  H.  Denny,  "E.  P.  W.,"  F.  W.  Hall, 
J.  H.  Barnes,  F.  A.  Johnson,  Harry  S.  Brown,  C.  H. 
Smith,  "Eon,"  J.  D.  Delop,  Belle  51.  Dun,  Belle  M. 
Sheppard.  L.  E.  Ettinge,  J.  N.  Chingan,  Geo.  Shearer, 
C.  F.  Deibeit,  Annie  E.  Lafferty,  Ales.  L.  Rngbert,  H. 
Hamblin,  H.  S.  Pope,  J.  51.  "Walker,  J.  L.  Terry,  Chas. 
C.  Latta,  5Iarion  B.  Eautz,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Jcnkerman,  J.  E. 
Tallman,  51.  Richardson,  J.  H.  Arner,  51.  N.  "vThiteford, 
G.  "W.  Morse,  C.  T.  "Wakefield,  I.  Shaver.  Some  of  the 
above  names  are  rather  uncommon  ones,  and  we  fear 
that  we  have  not  read  all  of  them  correctly.  5Iost  per- 
sons write  their  signature  more  indistinctly  than  they  do 
anything  else,    T,  I  and  J  are  often  made  too  much  alike. 
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THE  (OLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD 

MANUFACTURING      COMP'Y, 

having  Unci  an  experience  of  over  four 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  Tin-Lined 
Lead  Pipe,  aurt  having  liad  ponderous 
machinery  constructed,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  for  this  kind  of  pipe,  have 
reached  that  perfection  in  its  construc- 
tion which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Our 
patent  tin-lined  lead  pipe  is  as  flexible 
and  easily  worked  as  ordinary  lead  pipe, 
and  costs  but  little  more  per  loot.  Water  flows  through  it  as 

fmre  as  at  the  fountain  head,  and  free  from  the  slightest 
aint  of  lead  poison  or  iron  rust.  In  addition  to  the  pTmrib- 
lng  of  honse?,  it  is  largely- used  for  conveying  warer  from 
springs  and  wells  ;  also,  for  oeer-numps.  mineral  waters  and 
distilleries— in  fact,  wherever  pnritv  and  safety  to  health  arc 
desirable.  Circulars  and  samples  of  pipe  sent  bv  mail  free. 
Address  the  Colwells.  Shaw  &  Willakd  M'p'a  Co.,  No. 
213  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


ans 


FOE  TIIE 

Services  of  Chapels  and  Lodges, 
as  ivell  as  for  Home  Recreation. 

ARE  UXTCIYALLED  FOR   BEAUTY  OP   TO^TE,  FOR 
POWER,  ANT)  FOR  VARIETY  OF  EFFECTS. 

An  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full  descriptions  and 
prices,  "will  be  sent  post-paid,  on  application, 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 

4%  tffclMlS  fowinUsc!  GEO.A.PRUCE 
rP*%PXflK9  &CO.'S  Organs  and  Mclodecns 
will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  tlic  United 
States  readied  by  Express  (where  tliey  lutvc 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.    Send  for  price  list  and  circulars.    Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRISCE  &  CO,  lluffalo,  Kf.  Y. 
GEOUCJE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Eumelan  Grape 

Justly  claims  the  fir  at  place  among  American  Grapes,  for 
eitker  the  table  or  wine.  The  past  four  years  it  has  been 
very  generally  introduced  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  fully  confirms  its  past  3'J  years1  history,  as  being  the 
most  hardy,  vigorous  grower,  prolific  and  earliest  of  all, 
■while  in  quality  it  is  uncqualed  by  any  black  grape  known, 
for  cither  the  table  or  for  wine,  ripening  fully  and  thorough- 
ly to  the  center.  "We  advise  every  one  who  wishes  to  grow 
grape-vines  for  the  Garden  or  Vineyard,  to  send  for  our  Cir- 
cular containing  its  past  history,  and  the  advantages  to 
plant  the  Eumelan  in  preference  to  any  other  kind. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.    Send  stamp  for  Circular 
and  terms  to  Agents. 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHN"ELL,  v 

"Ioua,"  near  PeekskM,  N.  Y. 


?s 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLAJfTIJVG, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  IV.  Y. 
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One  Fonnd  of  Crnmpton's  Imperial 
laundry  Sonp  will  make  twelve qnarta 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap.  Auk  your  Gro- 
cer for  it  and  Try  it.  CHAMPTON 
BROTHERS,  84  Front  St.,  New  York. 

E^~  A  nnmbcr  of  Moorcn's  RURAL  NBW-YOBXBB  (the 
Great  National  Illustrated  Rural,  Literary  ami  Family 
Jfewsp'ipcr.)  will  be  sent  free  to  every  reader  of  the  Amki;- 
IOOT  AQt'.tccXTtJRlST  who  sends  address  to  D.  D.  T.  Moor.E, 
•11  Park  How.  New  York. 

IMPORTED 

K  or  man  and  Percheron  Stallions. 

For  Sale  by    "  Marlon  Nomura  Horse  Co.." 

MAKION,  OHIO. 

AMEW    IiniMiiE!     PLAST. 
For  description  see  page  310. 


ALLEY'S    POTATO    DIGGING 

PLOW- 

(Fig.  79,  Page  57  of  our  Large  Catalogue.) 
(Send  for  a  Special  Illustrated  Circular.) 

THIS  DIGGER  cam  be  Obtained  at  all  Ag- 
ricultural  Warehouses  tUrougliout  tlie 
United  States  and  British.  Provinces. 

This  testimonial  is  from  one  who  on  first  trial  condemned 
the  implement,  but  a  little  experience  showed  him  its  value  : 

"Seville  Statiox,  Medina  County,  Ohio, 
November  4,  1SG9. 

lam  more  and  more  pleased  with  your  Potato  Dicker. 
Yesterday,  with  four  little  bovs  following  me,  I  measured 
up  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  Peach  Blows,  (un- 
derstand that  they  are  the  worst  kind,  to  dig;)  to-day,  with 
the  same  boys'  help,  1  loaded  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels 
for  the  station,  and  picked  after  the  Digger  one  hundred 
bushels,  and  the  same  team  hauled  two  of  them  ;  had  also 
two  little  girls  in  addition  to  the  help.  I  would  not.  take  a 
hundred  dollars  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another  similar  one. 
ST.  F.  BOSTWICK." 

"P.  S—  One  great  item  in  regard  to  this  machine  is,  the 
potatoes  come  out  of  the  ground"  without  scratches?' 

As  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  for  our  Diggers  dur- 
ing the  coming  season,  we  urge  our  friends  to  send  us  their 
orders  at  once.  The  loss  of  interest  on  the  remittance  will 
be  trifling,  and  the  certainty  of  securing  the  plow  in  season, 
for  the  crop  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

Send  §i5  for  the  Iron  Plow,  or  $25  for  the  Steel  Plow,  by 
bank  draft  on  Xew  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or 
Boston  ;  by  Post-Office  Order,  or  by  bills  per  express  or 
mail,  and  the  plow  shall  be  sent  at  once. 

Bank  drafts  are  the  best  form  of  remittance,  but  the  others 
arc  all  safe. 

The  Seymour  Plaster  or  Fer- 

TIL.IZER  SOWER.,  (Page  44,)  weighs  353  pounds, 
sowing  a  breadth  of  S  feet.  Price  $60;  with  Grass  Seed 
Attachment,  510  extra. 

Seymour's  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER,  (Page  4-1,)  is  designed  principally  for  broad- 
casting seeds,  though  used  also  for  fertilizers.  It  weighs 
325  pounds,  and  sows  a  width  of  S%  feet.    Price  $73. 

The  Seymour  Combined 

DRILLS,  (Page  43.)  arc  made  of  two  sizes— with  9  teeth, 
sowing  a  breadth  of  4  feet,  (weighing  559  pounds,)  and  with 
11  teeth,  sowing  a  breadth  of  7  feet  4  inches,  and  weighing 
700  pounds. 

No.  J.    Nine  Teeth $  00 

NQ.  2.        "  "      with  Grass  Seeder 103 

No.  3.       "        "     with  Fertilizer  Attachment 115 

No.  4.       "         "     with  "  "    and. Seeder.  125 

No.  5,    Eleven  Teeth 100 

No.  C.  "  •■    with  Grass  Secder..„' 110 

Anti-Friction  LeverHorse 

POWERS,  (Pages  CI  and  G3.J  Two  sizes  and  two  styles, 
from  $175  to  $2(35.  Various  other  sizes  and  styles,  as  low  as 
$100. 

Light   Stump  Pullers, 

(Page  173.)    Two  sizes,  $75  and  $100. 

Cider-Mills  and  Presses, 

(Pages  T25-12S.)    Prom  §5  to  $S0. 

The  Blanchard  Churn, 

(Page  134.)    Five  sizes,  from  $6  to  $10. 

Threshers  and  Cleaners, 

(Pages  GS  and  GO.)    Three  sizes,  from  $225  to  $'JG0. 

Threshers  and  Separators, 

(Page  70.)    Three  sizes,  from  $05  to  $S5. 

If  you  want  any  other  article  for  your  Farm  or  Garden, 
send  stamp  to  us  for  a  Special  Circular  of  It. 

Our  Warehouses,  ISO  and  191  Water  St.,  are  filled  with  the 
largest  assortment  of  IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENTS, MACHINES  AND  TOOLS,  SEEDS  AND  FER- 
TILIZERS, to  be  found  in  this  vicinity,  and  an  examination 
is  asked  by  all  farmers  who  may  be  in  the  city.  Our  stock 
will  be  cheerfully  shown,  whether  our  visitors  desire  to 
purchase  or  not. 

R.  H.  ALLEW  &  CO., 

ISO  &  191  Water  St.,  1'.  O.  Box  370. 

New  York  City. 

Established  In  1813. 

N.  B.— The  pages  above  given  are  of  our  lGth  edition  of  Cat- 
alogue, a  large  and  liandsonie  volume,  containing  nearly 
CU0  Illustrations  of  our  goods,  which  every  Farmer  should 
know  about.  The  hook  is  too  expensive  to  he  given  away, 
and  is  therefore  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1 ;  but  this 
will  be  refunded  from  the  price  of  llic  llrst  order  that 
amounts  to  $3.  •  K.  II.  A.  &  Co. 


'H>IIK    POQUOJVNOC 

•*•  ITISJII    COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish; 

STOCKS  Fonda  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  ill    Fish  Culture,  and 

EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS    OUT     PONDS. 
Address  W.  CI.1FT.  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

American  Vinegar  Generator. 

Xew  plan,  just  patented.    For  fall   description.  &c.  send 
stamp  to  A.  D.  STKOSfG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
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(FI'.EE  OF   GOVERNMENT  TAX.) 

FIRST   MORTGAGE 
SINKING  FUND  BONDS 

OF  THE 

WEST  WISCONSIN  R.  S.  CO. 

FIFTEEN"  TEAKS  TO  11UX  FROM  JANUARY,  1ST0,  AND 
COXVEUTIBLE  INTO  STOCK  AT  PAH. 

LAXD    GKANT    OF     OVEU    1,000,000    ACRES    FROM 
GOVERNMENT, 

upon  "which,  together  with  the  Road  and  all  its  property, 

these  Bonds  are  a  First  Mortgage. 

EXEMPTED  FROM  TAXES  UPON  ITS  LANDS  FOR 

13  YEARS. 

70  MILES  FLNISHED  AND  RUNNING, 

from  which  income    ii    derived,  with    rapidly  increasing 

receipts. 

An  air-line  from  St.  Paul  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 
These  Lands  estimated  worth  $8,000,000.  Total  amount  of 
mortgage  §1,000,000. 

IPrice,  DO  nud  Accrued   Interest. 

The  coupons  are  payable  January  and  July. 
Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars  and  map,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  ollice  of 


BANKERS  AND   FINANCIAL  AGENTS  OF 

THE  COMPANY,  No.  29  "WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

now  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  ami 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Saniucl  WV  .  JTolnison,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de- 
velopment and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  arc  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL    QUALITATIVE   AND    QUANTITA- 
TIVE CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  'Wolff,  Presenilis,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $3.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil- 
izers, animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-hook.  Such  a  work  lias  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  Works  of  others,  but  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his- 
tory. It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  tipon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi- 
ous legends  concerning  the  llower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  iu  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classiilcation  has  been  adopted)  and  the  leading  vari- 
eties under  each  claps  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  la  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists'  Plant-;.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  ot  "  Gar- 
dening for  Profit."    Beautifully  illustrated.       Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  arc  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  "sr- 
crets  "  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden- 
ers and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  will  be  aone.— H.  A.  Dr.EKr.,  Seedsman,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  Information. 

Francis  RiciiAnr>so\-,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— JT.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galtix  &  Gkcagiity,  Florists.  Xcwport,  K.  I. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  ou  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORAXGE  JUDD  £  CO..  24o  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  HEDGE-PLANT. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  the 

Crataegus  pyracantha  alba? 

and  recommend  it  as  tlie  best  hedge-plant  known.  It  is  ev- 
ergreen, hardy  at  14°  below  zero,  which  the  old  pyracan- 
tha is  not,  and  so  close,  thorny,  and  strong,  that  a  chicken 
could  not  get  through,  and  cattle  would  not  attack  it  twice. 
Its  roots  do  not  spread  widely  like  the  Osage  Orange,  and  if 
its  top  is  neglected  for  several  years,  it  can  be  readily  trim- 
med into  shape  again.  Its  flowers  in  June,  and  its  berries 
in  uutunin,  are  both  rery  showy. 

It  can  be  kept  down  to  a  foot  for  borders,  or  can  be  grown 
six  feet  high  for  farm  fences. 

It  has  yet  no  insect  enemy.  Having  tested  it  in  various 
ways  for  fifteen  years,  we  feel  entirely  safe  in  asserting  that 
it  meets  all  the  requirements  for  a  perfect  hedge,  and  must 
inevitably  supersede  all  others. 

The  plants,  being  excitable  in  the  early  spring,  should  be 
put  out  in  the  autumn.  They  should  be  planted  two  feet 
apart,  and  will  make  a  compact  fence  in  four  years.  They 
are  offered  at  §100  per  thousand,  which  will  make  5  cents 
per  foot,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  fence  for  farm  pur- 
poses.   Address  at  FLUSHING,  X.  T. 

HEIKES'  NURSERIES. 

Established    1S33. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  in  full  assortments  for  the 
fall  of  1S70. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  supplied  promptly,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

Packing  done  in  the  most  thorongh  and  careful  manner. 

SPEC1ALTEES. 

Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums  (2  years.  4  to  5  ft.,  ©  $150  per  M.),  Currants,  Strawber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit-tree 
Seedlings  and  Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  &c,  &e. 

Our  Price-List  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants.   Address 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Evergreens  and  European  Larch. 

"We  offer  for  the  fall  trade  a  very  large  quantity  of  choice 
vonn°  Evergreens,  and  would  call  especial  attention  of 
Nurserymen  and  others  to  our  fine  lot  of  three-year-old 
stock,  all  transplanted,  of  which  wc  offer  first  selections  at 
The  following   low  rates: 

Norway  Spruce.    93  per  100;    ?20  per  1.000;   $175  perl 0.000. 
Austrian  Pins,  S-l    per  100;    S30  per  1.000;     £270    per  10.000. 
Scotch   Pine.  s4  per  100;    $25  per  1,000  ;    $225  per  10,000. 
European  Larch.  £-1  per  1U0;    $2o  per  LOW);  $225  per  10,000. 

Send  for  our  Price-lists. 

Address        MEISSXER  &  CRITTENDEN, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Bloomington    Nursery. 

600  Acres !   19th.  Year !   10  Green-houses ! 

Fruit  find  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stoclc,  Root  Grafts, 
Grapes,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Koses,  Hedge  and  Green-nonso 
Plants.  Flower  Bulbs  for  Call.  Colored  Fruit  and  Flower 
Plates— all  at  Wholesale  and  lielail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHCENES, 

Bloomington  Xursery,  McLean  Co.,  111. 

T&ISEXICAN  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY. 
Ira  A  hardy,  vigorous  plant,  bearing  fruit  from  early 
June  until  the  frosts  of  winter.  Of  good  size  and  line  fla- 
vor. No  garden  should  be  without  them.  Orders  ad- 
dressed to  J.  P.  WHITING    &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to 

CLAEK  &   HITCHCOCK.    Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCIILAE. 
PRICE  OF  PLASTS,  83.00  per  Dozen, 

CIEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
i-?>GUAlJE  BOX  CIRCULAR 

giving  description  and  price 
of  the  best  and  most  conven- 
ient Box  in  use ;  it  opens  on 
either  top  or  bottom. 

AMERICAS  BASKET  CO., 

Sew  Britain,  Conn. 
KETTFASE  BASKET  CO., 

Sewfane,  X.  T. 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mnmford's  Patent  Process  will  preserve  Sweet  Potatoes 
the  year  rouud.  It  will  also  cure  rot  in  Irish  potatoes.  It 
is  verv  cheap  and  accessible  to  all.  Individual  rights  $3.00. 
Territory  for  sale.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. Recommended  bv  state  Agricultural  Societies  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

HATTKLNS,  TI.MMOSS  &  CO.,  Chillieofhe,  O. 

Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

RICHARD  LATTER.  53  Cedar  St.,  Sew  York,  Importer. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  nurserymen 
Messrs.' L.  van  "Waveeen  &  Co.,  Holland,  whose  superior 
products  are  unsurpassed, are  now  prepared  to  receive  special 
orders  from  responsible  parties.  All  orders  forprimeselect- 
ed  liiilhs  must  be  sent  in  tome  before  the  15th  of  June.  Price- 
current  with  Catalogue  of  my  Tall  Importation  forwarded 
upon  application.    Post  Office  Box  1,083. 

MR.  ANT.  ROOZEN,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland,  will  be  glad  to  send  bis  Catalogue  of  Dutch 
Bulbs  a\\C  Roots  for  1R70.  to  all  Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 
on  application.  Full  directions  for  remitting,  Carriage  paid 
to  Sew  York,  given  In  Catalogues,  for  which  applv  to  GEO. 
P.  HOWELL  &CO  .JO  Park  Row.  Times  Building,  Sew  York. 
Box  4t,  D.  Post-Office,  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  or  to 
myself  direct. 


m 

Sent  "by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
prices  annexed : 

per  oz.    per  K  lb.  per  lb. 

Early  White  Flat  Dutch ?   10c.  $   30c.  $1.00 

Early  Red-Top  Strap-Leaf. 10  35  75 

German  Teltow 20  10  1.50 

White  Sorfolk 10  25  75 

Yellow  Globe 10  25  75 

Long,  Smooth  White,  or  Cow  Horn.      30  25  75 

Yellow  Aberdeen 10  25  73 

White  French,  or  Rock 10  25  75 

Carter's  Imperial,  Hardy  Swede 10  30  LOO 

Lalag's  Swede 10  25-75 

Skirvlng's  Purple-Top  Swede 10  25  75 

American  Ruta-baga 10  25  75 

Address 

R.  H.  ALLEPi  &  CO., 

ISO  &  191  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  37C, 

Hew  York  City. 

§  Moof§9 

Japan  Lilies,  including  the  celebrated 

IiILlfJH  AUR1TUM, 

Mailed  post-paid  at  Catalogue  prices. 

"tt*e  are  expecting  early  in  September  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  the  above,  comprising  the  most  desirable  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Folunnth  us  Narcissus,  Jonquil*, 
Croats,  Crown  Imperials,  Iris,  Snoicdrops,  Bauunculus, 
Japan  and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Collections  containing  a  tine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  follows: 

Collection  No.  1,  §20;  No.  2,  510;  No.  3,  $5  ;  No.  i,  $3. 

For  contents  of  each  collection  and  other  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  culture  of  Bulbs,  see  our 

ftew  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 


SMALL    FRUITS, 

Sow  in  press,  beantifullv  illustrated  with  many  engravings, 
and  a  splendidly  colored,  two-paged  lithograph  of  the  cele- 
brated   Lillian  Auratum.    Our  list  of  Small   Fruits  com- 
prises every  desirable  variety  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 
Grapes,  dec.,  among  which  are  some  never  before  ottered 
to  the  public.    A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  en- 
closing Ten  cents.    Regular  customers  snnplied  gratis. 
B.  K.  BLlsS  &  SOS. 
Shed.  Plaxt.  ajsd  Bv/lb  Warehouse, 
Sos.  23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St., 
(Late  41  Park  Row,) 
P.  O.  Box  So.  5712.  Sew  York. 

IMPORTATION  for  1870. 


HYACIXTHS,    TULIPS,    CHO- 

CUSES,    ETC. 
CATALOGUES  FREE  (.Ready  Aug.  1). 

HEREiTDEEF  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

GKOTEES    AXB   I.1TPOETEES   OF 

TREES,  PLANTS  &     SEEDS. 

Nurseries  established  1S39. 

H4RD1    BULBS, 

FERRE.  BATCHELDER  &  fO.'S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

HARDY    BULBS, 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address  FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

FLOWER  BULBS. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths.  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Iris,  Lilies,  Gladiolus, 
&c,  &.C.,  for  the  full  trade— general  assortment  at  "SVhole- 
sale  and  Eetail.  Also,  Roses,  Green-house  Plants,  Colored 
Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Bulb  Cat- 
alogues, or  10  cts.  for  Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHCEXIX,  Bloomington  Nursery, 

McLean  Co.,  111. 

DUTCH   BULBS. 

Our  Annual  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots  will  "be 
ready  for  mailing  in  Angust.  Applicants  enclosing  10  cents 
will  receive  an  early  copy.  CURTIS  &  COBB. 

SIS  Washington  St.,  Boston,  JIas9. 

EAUTIFT    TOUR    HOMES! 

BEAUTIFY  TOUR  CEMETERIES ! 
Bulb  Circular  ready  :  sent  to  former  customers  without  re- 
quest. '     S.  H.  MART1S,  JIarblehead,  Mass. 

'       seeiTbags; 

HOWLETT  BROTHERS,  30*  Fnlton  St., 
New  York,  manufacture  and  print  to  order  every  de- 
scription of  Seed  Bags. 


40,000  Camellias. 
10,000  Chinese  Azaleas. 


PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  well- grown  specimens  of  these 
plants  in  the  quantities  mentioned. 

The  smallest  order  will  be  supplied,  and  dealers  who  pur- 
chase by  the  thousand  are  invited  to  examine  their  stock. 

The  Camellias  include  the  best  varieties,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Double  White.  The  Azaleas  include  the  new 
and  fine  sorts.    For  Catalogues  applv  by  mail  to 

FAKSOKS  &  CO..  Flushing,  N.  T. 


S-50  per  ton. 
SSO 

S-56         " 
91.60  per  Bbl. 

Water  St.,  Sew  York. 


Pure  Ground  Bone, 
Peruvian  GrEiano,  - 

Coe's  Superpliospllate, 
liaml  Plaster, 

J.  E.  DECATUR  &  CO, 


Y/ 


BO>*E 


E       FRANK    COE'S    AMMONIATED 
8    SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  S56  per  ton. 
FISH    GUASO. 

Wan-anted  pare,  S35  per  ton. 

For  sale,  by  ESOCH  COE. 

Williamsburg,  S.  T. 

HON  PACIFIC  I!  111,1:11111 

Isanti     Griint     Coupon  Bonds. 
§SlOOO     Each. 

Interest  April  and  October,  for  sale  at  $190  each.  They 
pay  SE YES  (7)  PEU  CEST.  interest,  run  for  twenty  (20) 
years,  are  secured  by  l'2,GO9,000  acres  of  land. 
*  THE  ONION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPASY  RE- 
CEIYE  THEIR  LAND  GRANT  BONDS  FOR  THEl-i 
FACE  AND  ACCRUED  INTEREST  in  payment  of  any  of 
their  lands. 

Pamphlets  giving  full  details  of  the  land  can  be  obtained 
by  application  to 


Wo. 


40    South    TH5RD    Street, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

White  Spring  Farm,  C-eneva, 

FOR  SALE. 

This  very  desirable  farm  of  300  acres,  located  wiihin  one 
mile  of  the  Tillage  of  Geneva,  is  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Seneca  I^nlce  and 
Geneva.,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  view. 

The  Farm  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  thor- 
oughly nnderdrained,  and  the  buildings  mostly  new  and  in 
excellent  repair. 

The  Orcha,r<ls  are  in  fnll  bearing;  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  very  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Lawn  surrounding  the  house  contains  some  40 
acres,  is  in  fine  order,  and  ornamented  with  X  at  oral 
Forest   Trees. 

As  the  farm  is  so  well  known,  a  further  description  i3 
deemed  unnecessary. 

To  any  one  desiring  an  elegant  country  residence,  this 
offers  a  very  favorable  opportunity.  For  particulars,  aDply 
to  JAJUES  O.  SHELBOX, 

t GEXEYA,  V.  Y. 

TCURSERIES  FOR  SALE.— Being  unable  to  give 
i*  undivided  attention,  will  sell  The  Mahoning  Nurser- 
ies, with  the  good-will  and  a  lease  of  the  ground.  S:;id  Nurs- 
eries have  a  well-proportioned  miscellaneous  stock,  in  a 
populous  district,  good  shipping  facilities,  a  good  trade  — 
at  least  a  fair  reputation, -,inu  are  makimr  raonev. 

J.  MANNING-,   Youiigstown,  Ohio. 

LL    WANTING    FARMS.— 9.000    acres,  rrood 
soil,  mild  climate,  Smiles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  £25  per  acre.    Also  improved  farms.    Tlie  ph.ee  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  almost  anv  other  place  in  the  L  nited 
States.    Thousands  are  sett] inc.  "Address 

C.'K.  LANJJIS.  Yincland,  N.  J. 

*300  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  the  Shenandoah 
**  **^  "  Valley  of  Virginia.  Soil  fertile;  climate  splendid. 
Large,  descriptive  Circulars  spot  PEEK.    Address 

McKEXZIE.  EBERSOLE  &  CO..   Winchester.  Va. 

DIRT  CHEAP.— S3  to  $20  per  acre.  Splendid  Southern 
farms,  plantations,  and  timber  land.  Circulars  sent  free. 
Columbian  Southern  Land  Ageucv,  33  Park  Row.    Rooin  19. 

£150,000,000 

Sterling  in  money  and  estates  remain  unclaimed  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  as  far  back  as  1C-00. 

Gun's  Index  to  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law.  Next  of 
Ein.  Legatees,  and  eases  of  unclaimed  money  (Part  5.  con- 
raining  upwards  of  5.000  nam  est,  price  15  certs.  JOHN" 
HOOPER  &  CO.,  No.  41  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 

TATEffi   &   DATEXPORT, 

Prorluce  Commission  Merchants.  Xos.  1.  2,  nnd  J  Del.  Ave. 
MrtrKet.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Consignments  receive  prompt 
attention.  Correspondence  invited,  and  all  questions  con- 
cerning prices,  &c.,  cheerfully  answered.  Marking  plates 
furnished  free. 
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MAOY  HAS  IT. 


Every  nexr  thing, 
If  you  order  anything. 
Any  advantage  la  price, 
\?e  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 
Every  new  book, 
Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underweir, 
Small  "Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 
All  at  popular  prices- 
Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
R.  H.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Blacy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
."'lacy  has  it. 
Macy  has  It. 
Macy  always  has  it. 

6th  Ave„  New  Torlc. 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 
—Fall  term  Sept.  1st.  $4  per  week  for  board,  fnel  and 
washinK.  Brick  buildings.  For  16  years  the  best  sustained 
boarding  Semtnarv  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  State. 
A  regnlar  Course/Classical,  Scientific  or  Commercial,  m.iv 
he  pursued,  or  studies  mnv  be  selected.  Address  for  Xew 
Catalogue,  Rev.  JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  D„  Fort  Edward.N.Y. 


TWO      OHIO     IMPROVED 
Chester  Hogs  weighed  at  2Q\£  months  old. 
,     respectively,  1,254  and  1,45*2  lbs.    Send  stamp  for 
a  description   of  this  famous  Breed  of  Swine 
j=  and  other  Thorough-bred  Animals  and  Fowls. 
£*     Address  f .  B.  SlLYEIi,  Salem,  Ohio. 


PREtflOI    CHESTER    WHITE   PIGS. 

BRED  AND  FOE  SALE  BY 
GEO.  B.  HICKMA\. 

"West  Chester,    Chester  CorsTT,  Pzys". 
J3T*  Send  for  Circular  aud  Price-list. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  ns  pure  bred  stock:  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  for  sale  bv 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 
—best  aud  cheapest— all  ages;  at  six  weeks  §10  each. 
Best  blooded  Sheep,  Cuttle,  and  Poultrv,  at  low  prices  for 
cash,  bv  N.Gt'ILBKIiT.  Gwvnecld,  Pa.  Also,  a  desirable 
Pennsylvania  Farm  of  116  acres  for  sale  cheap. 

PREMIUM  MAGIE  HOGS.— Bred  and  Shipped 
bv  L.  L.  REED.  Auburn.  Geauga  Co..  Ohio.  All  persons 
wishihs  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs  are  reqnesred  to 
send  for  circular  of  prices  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion, free. 

PI'RE-SS3££23>  CHESTEKWHITE 
Pigs, Sheep.  Poultrv.  Pigeons, Rabbits. &c, 

bred   and  shipped  by  J.  W^ & 31.  IRWIN.  Pemiingtouville, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Tlie  Travelers  Vade-Mecum 

WOW    READV. 

A    POCKET    DICTIONARY 


English.  Language. 

Abridged  from  Webster's  Qnarto,  illustrated  with  nearly 

TWO  HUNDRED  Engravings  on  Wood.    Ey 

Wm.  G.  Webster  and  Wm.  A.  Wheeler. 

This  compendious  and  comprehensive  little  volume  em- 
braces a  careful  selection  of  more  than  13.0.0  of  Hie  most  im- 
portant words  of  the  language.  The  introduction  contains, 
besides  the  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Tables  of  Money,  Weight, 
and  Measure,  Abbreviations,  Word?,  Phrases,  Proverbs, Sec, 
from  the  Greek,  ihe  Larin,  and  the  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
~  =.  Rules  for  Spelling.  Arc.:  making  altogether  ihe  most 
complete  and  useful  pocket  companion  extant.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  three  different 
Styles,  (loth,  75  cts.;  flexible,  &"»  cts.;  tucks,  gilt  edges,  §1. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

IVISON,  ELAKEMAU,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

1?  u.  blithers, 

138  and   I  40  Crand  Street,  New  York. 

scum  jter's 

LUMBER   AM)    LOCI    BOOK/ 

This  book  has  had  a  sale  of  over  400,000  copies,  with  a 
greater  demand  than  ever  before. 

It  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lum- 
ber, Plank,  Boards,  Wood,  etc.,  and  has  now  become  the 
Standard  Uook  throughout  the  United  States. 

Every  farmer,  lumberman,  and  mechanic,  should  have  a 
copy.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  SO  cents  to  mc  and 
I  will  forward  one  post-paid.  GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

Publisher,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


R 


EADY  TO  FILL  ORDERS  for  American  and 
Imported  Seed  Wheat,  and 

HOW  TO  MAKE 

THE    FARM     PAY! 


5END 

FOU  BOOK 
pages  of  valuable 
Wheat;   Early  Mammoth 
celslor     Oats;        Cuttle, 
How   to  Make  the   Farm 
Send  to  GEO.  A.  DE1TZ, 


CENT  STAMP 

CONTAINING  G8 

Beading  ;    best  Seed 

Orange    Dent    Corn  ;    Kx- 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Fowls,  and 

Tay,  for  one  3-ceut  stamp. 

Chambcrsburg,  Pa. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 
of  the  Age—  Curious  and  amoving.    25  eta,  n  package. 
The  Libyan/  of  Low,  Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.    1 

!  -j  Astor  Place,  x.  Y. 


Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,      -      -      -      -       |39  Broadway. 

Success     the     Criterion     of   Excellence. 

The  EMPIRE  lias  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  In  the  his- 
tory of  Life  Insurance.  3;ii9  Policies  were  issned 
in      the     first      Ttvclve       Months,     insuring 

S7,S13,S30.00,  Tvhich  is  the  largest  initial  year's  business 
ever  done  by  a  life  Insurance  Company. 

AND    WHY  NOT? 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features: 

Ordinary  "Whole  Life  Policiesrabsolutely  Xoii-For- 
feitable  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Son-Forfeit  able  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  aud  abso- 
lKtcly;incontcstable  after  two  annual  pi-emiums. 

AH  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

Ko  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi- 
ums, and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re- 
turned to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example  of  the  Uon-Porfeitnre   Plan  of  the 
lire. 


Empi: 


Age  of  the  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  "Whole-Life  Policy. 
One  Annual  Premium  \  Will  f  2  years  and   3  days. 

Two       "       Premiums  1      continue      11      "       "13 
Three    "  "         \    the  policy    •    1      "       "   27     " 

Four       u  "  in  S      "        "    4G      " 

Five       "  "         J  force  1.10      "        "    5l3      " 

FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WAITED  in  .ill  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   Apply  at  the  Ilome  Office,  239  Broadway. 

OFF3CERS  : 

G.  HILTON"  srRIP.NEI..  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH.  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY  V.'.  CROFUT,  Sccretarv. 
L.  H.  WATERS.  Actuary. 

VTJIOS.K.  MARCT.  M.D.,  Medical  Exam'r. 
EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent. 

Waring's    JSTew   Farm   Book. 

The  Illustrated  Handy-Hook  of  Husbandry,  a  Gtiide  for 
Farmers,  Yonns  and  Old.  GOO  pages.  112  practical  engrav- 
ings. The  American  Anricnltnrist  says:  "The  book  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  both  its  ex- 
terior and  its  contents.'*  The  A".  1".  Tribune  says :  "It  is 
precisely  snch  a  book  as  every  Farmer  should  have  and 
should  read."  Agents  Wanted.— If  there  is  no  Agent  in 
vour  locality  send  subscriptions  direct  to  E.  D.  TREAT  & 
CO.,  G34  Broadway,  New  York. 

iVEW  HAVEN  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

Latest,  cheapest,  and  best  in  the  world  for  family  use- 
Patented  in  nine  countries.  (  ompany  invite  any  test  or 
comparison.  Machine  knits  everrthlnz.  Price  oiilv  $25  for 
plain.  $30  for  silver-plated,  ?35  for  cold-plated.  Price  in- 
cludes Heel.  "Winder,  Bobbins,  Oiler,  em.  Rights  sold. 
Agents  wanted.    Address  NEW  HAVEN"  KNITTING  CO. 

ITSE  THE  HILTON  ALL  GLASS  SELF-SEAL- 
)  ING  Fruit  Jar.  The  best  In  the  world.  For  sale 
wholesale  and  retail  by  W.  H.  BAKTLSTT.  Agent.  Union 
Market,  Boston,  Mass.  All  orders  by  mail  or  express, 
promptly  filled. 

SEND   FOP.  CIRCULAR. 


Books  for  56  cts.  Send  tow.  C.  Wkmvss,: 


SELPHO'S  PATENT  LEGS  and  ARMS. 

These  celebrated  Artificial  Limbs,  ronibininp  simplicity 
with  great  durability  ADd  comfbi  t,  and  wMcli  contnin  all  the 
latest  improvements,  rati  be  had  onlyol  WM.SELFBO& 
SON,  510  Broadway,  N.  Y.    Government  orders  attended  to. 

~\l\VAi'   I   H'TPItW  MorruMi,- Exhibitions.  Triced 
lunwu   u.iiuijiijSj         Catalogue  Bent  free. 

IHlrRfltWI'APF^  >  for  Snfcntlilc  and  Popular  Investl- 
BinnU.MUlLS,        gatlons.    Price-List  sent  free. 

T.  II.  .McAI.LISTEU,  Optii  ion,  l'J  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


"TBRAISE     WORTH     HAVING: 

X.  A.  WILLARD,  Esq..  tlie  wcll-Snown  distlmmished 
author)  tv  and  lecturer  on  dairy  matiers.  writes  ns:  "  /  hare 
thoroughly  tested  your  Churn,  audjiud  it  a  good  one.  It  is 
simplein  cnnstrucUoii^  easily  clcaitett,  ami  does  its  irork  I2f 
THE  BEST  iC.tSSER.  It  is  a  Churn  1  can  safelurec- 
ommend  to  buV.er  makers" 

THE     DLAXCHARD    CHTRS 

Can  now  be  obtained  of  any  Dealer  in  rrnlb;  Jtrsl-cTnss  Farm 

Machinery  in  the  United  states.    It  is  Just  exactly  what  it  is 

•represented— '"THE  BEST."    Sole  manufacturers, 

POKTJEU  BLASCHAKD'S  SONS, 

^_^  CONCOPJJ,  N.  H. 

GENEP.AL  AGENTS: 
P..  H.  ALLEN  t  CO..  New  York  City. 
J.  F.  &■  J.  E.  WHITE,  Cliieaso,  111. 


ZERO 

Refrigerators 

$>~,  $33,  $3?,  $J5,  fS5. 
No.  1.2.     3.     4.     5. 

Xew-port  Cooler. 

SW,    §16. 

Xo.  1.       2. 

Saratoga  Cooler. 
?s.    $10. 
No.  1.       2. 

Zero  Cooler, 

$15,     $38,     $25. 
No.  1.       2.         3. 
ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 
Manufacturer.   No. 
COS  Sixth  Ave.,  N.T. 


Block-Tiri  Pipe,  united  with  Solid  Lead  Covering. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  above  in  quantities  to 
suit  purchasers,  and  to  warrant  it  in  all  respects. 

The  Tin  forms  about  one-quarter  the  thickness  of  the  com- 
bined Pipe,  and  the  lead  covering  effectually  protects  it  irom 
external  injury.  Tlie  strength  of  this  Pipe  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  Lead  Pipe  of  twice  its  weight,  and  it  can  be  confidently 
recommended  to  all  who  have  any  apprehension  of 
injury  from  tlie  use  of  Ijcad  Pipe. 

TATHAM  &  BP.OTHEF.S. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

DUGDALE'S 
UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES 
WASHER 

Lightens  the  Labor  of  reach- 
ing   Clothes    by    employing 
Budsat  a  mncli*  histher  tem- 
rahire  than  can  lie  endured 
the  hands.    Common  tubs 
and  zinc   wash-boards    are 
used.  The  clothes  canbe  rub- 
bed with  it  iimre  thoroughly 
than  by  hand,  in  less  time, 
and  with  less  fatigue ;  weighs 
only  three    pounds.     Price, 
S2.n0.    A  liberal  discount  to 
dealers.    Asenis  wanted. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular.    Manufactured  by 

J.  K.  DtJGDALE,  Patentee,  "White  T\  liter,  Ind. 

Rifles,  Shot-G-uns,  Revolvers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  Ex- 
press (c.o.d.)  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Liheral  terni3 
to  the  trade,  ascents,  or  clubs.  Write  lor  a  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress, GREAT  WESTERN  GUX  WORKS, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 
bought  or  traded  for.  

INVALIDS'  TRAVEL- 
ING CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $40,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  tin  mis,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  crown 
person  about.  Invalids'  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs,  state 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu- 
lar. 

STEPHEN"  W.  SMITH, 
No.  90  William  Street. 
New  York. 


^P 


Titus  Oaks5  ILactomcters. 

See  nagc  253,  July  nnmher. 

Sold  (boxed  to  go  W  Express*":?  for  $1.  hy 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE, 
No.  1X1  Broadway,  Now  York. 


MONEY 

E  ASI  LY 

MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Cheek  Outfit. 
Circulars  Free. 


si 


c 


■a 

O 


HI -VICE  YOUR  OWN  CIDER  AND  WINE; 
lfi  ns(>  Hntcblnson's  r;itmt  combined  Cirter-MIU  aud 
Tress,  i»rice  S  "'  30.    Send  for  IlliistraUM'  circular  to 

J.  1,\  ilECATUn  i  CO.,  a;  WalerSt.,  Xcw  York. 
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TEUMiS-  (cash  before  insertion)  : 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  §5. 
Ope*  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  Sl&per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d 
Cover  P'/ges—^i.'tt}  per  line  of  n^ate  space  for  each  iuser- 
Uou.—Last  Cover  Page— &3.QQ  per  line  of  agate  space. 

E3(   <GESt.-?3A^T  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each   insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

FARMERS,  SAVE  YOUR  FEET, 

AND  WEAR 

BALLARD'S    CHAMPION  SHOE, 


"We  guarantee  the  "CHAMPION  SHOE"  to  wear  longer 
and  give  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  made  in  the 
country.  We  make  no  Inferior  "'  Champions,"  but  every 
Pair  is  warranted  to  be  good,  honest,  and  serviceable  iu 
every  particular. 
.Ask  yotjr  Merchant  fop,  thk  "  Champion  SnoE." 
For  full  particular's,  recommendations,  prices,  etc.,  SEE 
page  337,  JUNE  JVumber,  and  page  £70  JULY  Sum- 
oer  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


RAILROAD  CLOTHES  WASHER 


NEAT,  NOVEL,  and  STMPX/E  in  its  construction; 
does  the  work  with  mw  and  rapidittf-  It  is  the  only  ma- 
chine by  which  the  weicrht  of  the  water  is  secured  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  washing:. 

NEW  STYLE 

Universal    Clothes    Wringer, 

with  solid,  white  rubber  rolls. 

FERRY  &  CO., 

No.  35  CORTL.ANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.    Send  for  Circular. 


SOAPS. 


Carbolic  Disinfecting1  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 
Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.60. 
Boxes  of  10  as.,  $-1.00. 


Sheep  Dip. 

This  preparation  is  fur  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa- 
greeable or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per- 
manent. Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  I>ice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  lbs.,  §1.25  ;  10  Bs.,  $3.25;  50  lb.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  lb.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


Ointment. 

For   cure  of  Footrot  and   destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.    1  lb-  cans,  50c;  3  lbs.,  §1.00  ;  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

JAMES    EUCH.W    <&    CO. 

Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMArV  &  BLEWTilTT,   Sole  Agts., 
53  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  furnished. 

GENTS  LOOK!— $12  a  day  made,  Belling  our 

Scissors  Siiaupener  and  other  wares.    Sample  '.'5  els. 

Catalogue  free.     T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PATTERSON'S 


PATENT  ADJUSTABLE 


CAST    STEEL 


HARROW 


tiff 


«IIIIf.. 


' 


AND 


CULTIVATOR  TOOTH! 

IS  MADE  OF 

Angular,  Concave  Bar  Steel, 

and  pointed  at  one  or  both  ends;   is  held  in  any  position  In  any  frame  by  a  wooden  wedge;  is  self-sharpening;  effects  a 
great  saving  In  draft;  can  be  adjusted  to  stir  the  soil  to  any  depth  and  has  many  other  ad  vantages  over  the  old  kind  of  tooth. 

MANUFACTURERS,    DEALERS    AND    FARMERS 

arc  invited  to  examine  and  test  this  very  simple  invention,  which  must  eventually  come  into  general  use. 
Circulars  mailed  to  any  address,  and  orders  solicited  by  the  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

HUSSEY,  WELLS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of  Cast  Steel, 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


A  continuous  and  urgent  inquiry  for  a  machine  for  Pariug  Peaches,  lias  been  ringing  in  our  cars  from  all  Peach- 
growing  sections,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  in  response  to  this  universal  appeal,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Lightning 
and  Tiirn-Tablc  Apple  Parcrs  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  securing  a  device  for  Holding  and  Par- 
ing Peaches,  which  is  as  practical  and  economical  as  the  Apple  Parer,  and  cannot  fail  to  come  into  immediate  and  gen- 
eral use.    They  pare  Apples  also,  as  well  as  any  Apple  Parer. 

They  were  exhibited  in  the  Fall  of  1S69,  at  the  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  anil  St. 
Louts  Faiks,  and  in  every  instance  the  judges  were  delighted  with  the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  their  work,  and  awarded 
them  the  highest  Premium.  A  limited  quantity  of  them  has  been  made  for  distribution  this  year,  in  anticipation  of  the 
immense  sale  that  must  speedily  follow.    On  receipt  of  $1.50  wc  will  send  a  sample  machine  by  Express. 

SARGENT    &    CO.,    Sole    Agents, 


70  Beekman  Street,   New  York. 


P.  S.— Wcarc  also  Sole  Agcnls  for  the  Lightning  and  Turn-Table  Apple  Parcrs. 
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Harney's   Barns,  Ont-buildings 

and  Fences.  Jast  published,  contain- 
ing: Designs  find  Flans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
folly  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra- 
tions. Royal  qnarto  extra.  Post-paid,  S10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.   25c. 


Woodward's  National  Architect. 

1,000  Desiffns,  Hans  and  Details  for  Conntrv,  Suburban 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views.  Front *nrt 
Side  Elevations,  Sections.  Full  Derail  Drawings,  Specifi- 
cations ami  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  ot  Brackets,  Cornices.  French  Roofs.  Sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs.  Dormer  Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows.  Inside  Shutters,  French 
"Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters.  Sliding:  Doors, Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Crestinis,  Canopies.  Hoods,  Ob- 
Bervatorics.  Base.  Architraves, "Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  VVood  Mantels,  and  all  th;it  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify ,erect,and  finish  in  the  most  ap"- 
proved  style.    One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid,  §1:4. 

"Woodward's   Cottages  and  Farm  Honses. 

1SS  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Fann- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.    Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Woodward's  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.    Post-paid,  gl.50. 

Woodward's   Country    Homes,    130  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct- 
ing Balloon  Frames.    Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot-Beds,  &c.    Post-paid,  SI. 50. 


Rural  Church  Architecture. 


Sections  n>.d  Details. 


Bv  Upjohn,  Renwick  &  Co.    One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  45  plates,    " 


Houses  suited  to 


Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations 
"  ',  &  Co.    One 
Post-paid,  gl3 

Wheeler's   Homes   for   the   People,     100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct- 
i\  e  and  Miscellaneous  Details.    Post-paid,  S3. 

Burn's  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.    Price  $3.00, 
post-paid.    This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn's  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 


Wheeler's    Rural    Homes. 

Country  Life.    Post-paid,  S3. 

Jacques'    Manual  for  the    House,    now  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.    13(5  Designs  and  Plans.    Post-paid,  Sl-50. 

Jacques'   Manual   of  the    Garden,  Farm 

and  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.    One  vol.    Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Young  Farmer's  Manual. 

"Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations,  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Post-paid,  S3. 50. 

Young  Farmer's  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Fav,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage- 
ment of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, S2.30. 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Hlustrated.  Post- 
paid, $1.50. 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  SI. 50. 


For  Schools,  Students,   and  Artizans. 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing 


With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracin 
Price  S3,  post-paid. 


Burn's  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

amoles,  giving   instructions  in  Decorative  Draw- 

~-/£-.~- --v.  ing,  and  Architectural  Plans  lor  Practice.    Price 

S3,  post-paid. 

Woodward's  Architecture.    New  Designs 

and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue  ot  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agri- 
culture.   Quarterly,  35c. 


With  upwards 


ORATtfG-E   JUDD   &  CO., 

245  Broad-way,  New  York. 


Bommer's  Method   of  Making   Manures. 
Paper 25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 
manure;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  snb- 
stanccs,  with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch  ;  far- 
ther showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bohmbb.    Svo.  90  pp. 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Intended  Especially  For.  the  American  Cloiate  ; 
"being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape- Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con- 
struction and  Heating.  Bj  Wat,  Chobltgn.  Cloth, 
12mo,  2JVI  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 


Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train- 
ing, and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  ia 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  onr 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varie 
ties.    By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.    Cloth,  12nio,  129  pp. 

Field's  Pear  Culture $1.25 

The  Peaji  Garden;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  13mo 
2S0  pp. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


HINTS     TO     HORSE-KEEPERS. 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL    FOR    HORSEMEN. 

BY    THE    LATE    HENTST    TVILLLAM     HERBERT. 

(FEA2TE   FOEESTEK.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW     TO    BREED     A    HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
"What  constitutes  excellence — Blood:  what  it  gives; 
should  be  on  the  side  or'  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down- 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MAKE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound- 
ness more  important  than  Blood — Points  of  the  Brood 
Ware — Diseases  Hereditary — Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  —  Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  "  cold"  Blood— Rela- 
tive size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which    *'  hit. " 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  — The  Canadian  originally  tho 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman — A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor- 
ough-breds derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs — Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT    BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Different 
Breeds— Shetlnnds  and  Scots — Gallowavs  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED   MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hinnev — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass — The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO   BUT  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex- 
traordinary Excellence  not  consistent  witn  each  other — 
Points  to  be  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
Wind — Roaring—  Whistling — Broken  Knees — To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins- 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding—Different  Fond  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
— Feeding  Horses  in  Training— While  Travelling— Sum- 
mering Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om- 
nibus Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  p,  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements — Ventilation — Grooming ;  its  "ne- 
cessity for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

HOW    TO    BREAK,    AND    USE    A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt — Bitting — Put- 
tingin Harness— Howto  Usea  Horse — Travelling— Work- 
ing—Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW    TO    PHYSIC    A    HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  onlv  bv  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 


FARRIERY,  ETC. 


Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds-^Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing — Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO   SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Hlustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  ot  the  Foot— Removing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot— The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Boot. 

BAUCHER'S  METHOD  OF  TRAIX- 

ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse- 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw — Flexious  of  the  Neck— 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper— The  Martingale— The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— The  Hands — 
The  Less— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES'    REDIXG— WRITTEN    BY 

A  LADY.—  Learning  toRide— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrnn— The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position — 

The  Hands— The  Leg"  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO   DRIVE   A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving—  How  to  Hold  tho 
Reins — Driving  a  "Pair — Kour-in-haud  Driving— Driving 
Working  Hordes — Blowing — Thrce-a-breast. 

RARET'S     SYSTEM    OF     HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarev's  System  a  New  Dlscoverv— Previous 
Svstem— Principles  of  this  Svstem  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarev's  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tving  up  the  Leg— Laying  tho 
Horse  Down— "Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Bearing— 
Kicking— Baulking-Pulliug  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY   HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  Svstem— Tahle  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme- 
dies lor  Speciilc  Cases— Glossary  ol  Diseases, 

lino.    423  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  §1.75. 

ORANCE    JUDD   &  CO., 
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DOWIING'S 
FRUITS 


FRUIT  TREES. 


A.  J.   DOWNING. 

Newly    Revised    and    Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CHARLES    DOWNING. 
Octavo,  1122  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
In  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en- 
larged by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  pomology  arc  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years'  labor  and  ex- 
perience which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  valuo 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Keco?i?iendation  feomHon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4,  1869. 
Gentlemen  : 

1  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  "Fruits  asd  Fiujit 
Trees  of  America."  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris- 
ing as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser- 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo- 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICEj  PREPAID,  $7.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COa> 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


AMERICAN    CATTLE 


THEIR 


HISTORY,   BREEDING, 


AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor 

"  American  Short-horn  Herd  Pool:,''''  author  "Rural 

Architecture"  etc.^et: 

NOTICES     BY   THE    PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em- 
braces all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  fpr  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years'  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle,  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condens- 
ing a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  AT.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun- 
try, and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breeder 
of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  (PhUa). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat 
stock  that  we  have  seen,  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra- 
tions, anal3'tical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  arc  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

J\Teio  England  Farmw. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  been  long  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farniei'3  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Fa7tmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  O?iio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People  (Concord^  N.H.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  u  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.1'  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  million  milchrows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD  &  CO., 

245    Broadway,  New  York. 


A  BEAUTIFUL    GIFT. 


A  Picture    for   the    Home    Circle. 


"DANDELION  TIME." 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  aud  now 
issue  it  as  a  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly 
secured  by  thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of 
pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  lias  al- 
ready won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
kjiown  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of 
this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs 
and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name  has  become 
a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Finding  that 
pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something  of  the 
humorous  in  them  were  more  popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some 
years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
"Shake  Hands,"  "Jolly  Washerwoman,"  "The  Gos- 
sips," and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  meaning,  aud  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  latest  productions  are  u  War  Times 
at  Home,"  "The  Home  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue," 
"  The  Starry  Flag,"  "  Beauty  to  the  Brave,"  etc.  Iu  the 
beautiful  picture  now  offered,  called 

"DANDELION  TIME," 

three  children,  of  \vkom  the  youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy 
babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have 
decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath,  are  represented  out  at 
play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the 
best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  any- 
thing of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full 
of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  both  old  and 
3'oung. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home, 
and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  make 
to  a  friend.  It  is  13x18  inches  in  size,  and  mounted  on 
linen,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with,  all  materials 
and  directions  for  stretching. 

PRICE,    POST-PAID,    $6.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mount- 
ed on  artists'  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  recetpt  of 
the  price,  $0.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  cxprass  charges. 
If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  care- 
fully boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows : 

In  a  neat  Black-walnut  Frame,  gilt  band $  9.00. 

"      "               "                 "    wider  gilt  band..  10.00. 
"    carved  edged              "                     "  11.00. 

11    beautiful  gilt  "    best  quality 15.00. 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  245  Broadway,  the 
charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted 
from  these  prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  'MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &,    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York 
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DRAINING     FOR     PROFIT 

^~-  AND 

X>I£AIlVIIVO    FOE    HEAJL.TH. 

Bt  GEO.  E.  WARIISTG,  Jr.,  Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

The  theory  and.  practice  of  thorough  draining  has,  within  a  few  years,  made  great  progress,  both  on  the  small  scale  involving  the  freeing  of  a  few  acres  only  from  superfluous 
water,  and  oreningthe  subsoil  to  the  benign  influences  of  air,  and  moisture,  and  warmth  together,  and  also  in  enterprises  of  great  magnitude,  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of 
whole  districts  of  country.  The  progress  made  has  been  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent.  Col.  Waring's  work  is  compact,  fully  illustrated,  very  clear,  both  in  its 
arguments  and  in  its  directions  for  practice,  and  throughout,  readable.  It  is  thoroughly  American,  telling  what  everybody  wauts  to  know,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer. 


Contents : 

Land  to  be  Drained  akt> 
the  Reasons  Why. — 
Indications  of  the  need 
of  draining. — Sources  of 
water. —Objections  to 
too  much  water.— "Wet 
subsoil. 

How  to  Go  to  Work  to 
Lay  out  a  System  or 
Drains-- Amateur  drain- 
ing.— Maps. —  Levelling 
Instruments.  —  Outlets 
and  location  of  drains. 
Main  drains.  —  Spring 
water.— Fall.  —  Tiles.— 
Depth  and  distance  a- 
part. — Direction  of  lat- 
erals. —  Collars.  —  Dis- 
charge of  water  from 
drains. 

How  to  Make  Draining 
Tiles.  —  Materials.  — 
Preparation  of  earths. — 
Moulding  tile  machines. 
— Drying  and  rolling. — 
Burning. — Kilns.— Gen- 
eral arrangement  of  a 
tilery. 


How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  and  Drained  Land. 
—  Removing  obstructions. —  Mistake  of  substituting 
large  tiles  for  small  ones  whicli  have  become  obstruct- 
ed.— Heavy  lands  should  not  be  trampled  while  wet. 

What  Draining  Costs.— Draining,  expensive  work, — 
Their  permanence  and  lasting  effects.— Cheapness  ver- 
sus economy.— Details  of  cost.— (1.  Engineering  and 
Superintendence. — 2.  Digging  the  Ditche6.— 3.  Grading 
the  bottoms. — i.  Tile  and  tile  laying.— 5.  Covering  and 
filling.— (}.  Outlets  and  Silt  Basins.) 

Will  it  Pay?— Increased  crops  required  to  pay  cost  of 
draining.— (Corn,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley, 


SIGHTING   BY   THE   EONING-ROD3. 

Hay,  Cotton,  Tobacco.)— Instances  of  Profit. — Benefit  of 
draining  in  facilitating  farm  work. 

The  Reclaiming  of  Salt  Marshes.— Extent  of  marshes 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.— The  English  Fens. — Harlaein 
Lake. — The  exclusion  of  sea  water. — Removal  of  the 
causes  of  inundation  from  the  upland. — Removal  of 
rain  fall  and  water  of  filtration — Embankments — Musk- 
rats. — Rivers  and  Creeks.— Outlet  of  drainage. 

Malarial  Diseases.— Fever  and  Ague.— Neuralgia. — 
Vicinity  of  New  York.— Dr.  Bartlett  on  Periodical 
Fever.— Dr.  Metcalfs  Report  to  U.  S.  Sanitary  Com- 
mission.—La  Roche  on  the  effects  of  Malarial  Fever 


SILT  BASIN,  BUILT  TO  THE   SURFACE. 


Contents : 

How   Drains    Act    and 

HOW  THEY  AFFECT    THE 

Soil.  —  Characteristics 
of  well  laid  tile  drain. — 
Surface-water  and  rain- 
water beneficial,  springs 
and  soakage  water  in- 
jurious. —  Cracking  of 
stiffclays..— Evaporation 
and  filtration.  —  Rain 
fall.  —  Evaporation.  — 
Temperature.— Drought 
— Porosity  or  mellow- 
ness.— Chemical  action 
in  the  soil. 

How  to  Make  the 
Drains.— Tools.-Mark- 
ing  the  lines. — Water 
courses. — Outlet.  —  Silt 
Basins. — Opening  tho 
ditches.  —  Grading.  — 
Tile  laying. —  Connec- 
tions. —  Covering  the 
tile  and  filling  in.— Col- 
lecting the  water  of 
springs.  —  Amending 
the  map. 


illustrated. 
orange    jui>i> 
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Dr.  Salisbury  on  the  "  Cause  of  Malarial  Fevers.'"  — 
English  Experience.—; Reports  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment.— Cause  of  Malaria  removed  by  draining. 

nousE  and  Town  Drainage. — Sewerage. — The  use  of 
pipes. — The  new  outfall  sewers  in  London. — The  use 
of  steam  pumps  to  secure  outlets. — Utilization  of  sew- 
age matters  in  agriculture. — Effects  of  imperfect  house 
drainage  on  health. — Typhoid  fever.— The  Westminster 
Fever  in  Loudon.— Epidemic  at  the  Maplewood  Young 
Ladies  Institute  in  Pittsficld,  Mass. — Lambeth  Square, 
London.— Back  drainage.  —  Water  supply. — General 
Board  of  Health,  (England). 

PRICE,    Si.no. 


<fe     COMPANY,     245     Broadway,    IN"ew    Yori*:. 


COTTON    CULTURE. 


By     JOSEPH     B.     LYMAN,     Late  of  Louisiana. 


With  an  additional  Chapter  on 

COTTON    SEED    AND   ITS  USES. 

BY    J.     K.    8YPUKR. 

A  complete  manual  for  cotton  growing,  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  pro- 
duction of  this  crop.  It  discusses  in  the  first 
part,  climate,  the  farm,  stock,  implements, 
preparation  of  soil  and  planting,  cultivation, 
picking,  ginning,  baling,  and  marketing,  and 
gives  a  Calendar  of  monthly  operations.  A 
discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  cotton  lands. 
the  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  tho  insects 
and  diseases  that  molest  it,  forma  tho  second 
part  of  the  work,  which  also  includes  valuable 
statistics  and  suggestions.  An  additional  chap- 
ter has  been  prepared  by  J.  E.  Sypher,  Esq., 
upon  Cotton  Seed  and  its  LTscs,  giving  the  details 
of  manufacturing  the  oil.  The  work  contains  a 
colored  map  of  the  Cotton  Lands  of  the  United 
States,  besides  other  illustrations. 

SENT  POST-PAID. 


THE   ARMY   WORM    ANT*   MOTH. 


CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

The  Cotton  Farm.— Its  Stock,  Implement-,  and 

Laborers. 
Preparation  of  Soil  and  Planting. 
How  the  Crop  is  to  be  Cultivated. 
Cotton  Picking. 

Ginning,  Baling,  and  Marketing. 
The  Cotton  Planters  Calendar. 
PAKT  II. 
Quality,  Extent,  and  Character  of  Cotton  Lands 

of  North  America. 
Enemies  and  Diseases  of  Cotton. 
Improved  and  Scientific  Culture. 
Various  Kindsof  Cotton  Cultivated  ill  the  United 

States. 
How  to  Realize  the  Most  from  a  Crop  ;  The  Union 

of  the  Growing  of  Cotton  with  its  Manu- 
facture into  Yarns  and  Fabrics. 
Value  of  Colton  as  a  Plant,  and  the  Uses  to 

which  it  may  be  Applied. 
The  Past  and  the  Future  of  Cotton  ;  Its  History 

and  Statistics. 
Practical  Suggestions  to  various  Classes  of  Persona 

who  Propose  toEngagc  in  Cotton  Growing. 
Cotton  Seed  Oil.    Cotton  Seed  Cake. 


PRICE   $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD     &    C03IPANY,    345    Broadway,  IVew  Yorlz. 
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Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER,  (Page  40,  Price  $10,) 
"Wc  have  the  Agency  for  the  above  Machine  for  New  York 
and  vicinity,  and  offer  it  at  retail  and  to  the  trade  at  the 
manufacturer's  price.    Purchasers  can  save  freight  by  buy- 
ing from  us. 
Send  $10,  and  wc  will  ship  a  machine  at  once. 
See  our  advertisement  on  page  309  for  method  of  remit- 
tances and  for  List  of   Implements,  etc.,  for  fall   work. 
EEAD  IT  THROUGH. 

Fh  H„  ALLEN  &  CO., 


1S9  &  191  Water  Street, 


iJew  York  City. 


;s  Swivel  Plows, 
For  Level  Land  and  Side-hill, 

These  Plows  leave  no  "dead  furrows"  nor  "ridges," 
turn  the  furrow-slices  flat  on  level  land,  lay  the  fields  down 
level  and  smooth  for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder  and 
Rake,  work  equally  well  on  side-hill,  save  considerable  time, 
equalize  the  work  of  team,  and  by  their  peculiar  convex 
form  pulverize  very  thoroughly,  so  that  but  little  harrowing 
or  other  alter  cultivation  is  required  to  make  a  seed  bed, 
and  will  not  clog.  Eight  sizes,  from  a  Garden  Plow  for  one- 
horse  to  a  plow  for  1  or  (J  cattle.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

E2?~  Se)id  Stamp  for  Circular. 

H.  K5LLAM  &  CO., 

Cliestmnt.  St.,    PVew   Uarcn,    Conn. 


TVe  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  fur  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons. 
"Which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura- 
bility to  any  built  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF,  G2S  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  2s  ew  York  City. 


^Bes^j^RIC^ 


'Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due.' 


two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE   MACHINE. 


Harder' s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  nurt  Cleaner,  at  the 
Great  Rational  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,lSOC, 

lor  ■  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  1%  miles  per  how.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  worft- 
man  ship  and  material  in  evert/ place,  nothinq  slighted, 
excellent  work,  etc.,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills.  "Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  a41  of  the  best  in  Mar- 
ket. Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.    Address 

M1KAKD  HARDER, 
CobleBkill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  SELF-ACTING  GATES. 

Nicholson's  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Self- 
buutnug  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and  best  in  the 
world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0, 


The  above  cut  represents  tiie  improved  Drain-Tile  Ma- 
chine of  J.  "W.  PENFIELD,  heretofore  advertised  in  these 
columns,  and  now  in  extensive  use  in  the  Western  States. 
The  portion  of  carriage  under  the  Machine  is  furnished  with 
an  endless  belt,  upon  which  the  tile  boards,  F,  F,  are  placed, 
and  as  the  Tiles  issue  from  the  dies,  B,  D,  Et  deposit  them- 
selves on  the  boards  drawn  under  the  machine  by  means  of 
the  belt,  and  motion  of  the  Tile. 

This  plan  of  handling  Tile,  now  in  use  twelve  years,  is 
fast  superseding  the  old  plan  of  lifting  tile  with  forks,  as  it 
does  the  work  better  and  with  half  the  labor. 

Reissues  and  new  patents  were  granted  on  the  above 
machine  in  January,  February,  and  April,  of  the  present 
year,  covering  very  important  claims.  For  full  particulars 
about  the  machine,  and  instruction  how  to  construct  works, 
make  and  burn  Tile,  address 

J.  W.  PE1VFIEH.D,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 

66    ¥ UST  TO  TRY  IT.11— Half  a  rear  only  81.50 
«*    for  PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL— 
July  to  Jan.    Or  ten  copies  $10,  and  a  copy  of  the  Asieki- 
cah"  Agriculturist  a  year,  gratis.    Address 

S.  R.  AtELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Press  Works. 

Established  -**S^^  |854. 


Dederick'S  HAT  aud  C0TT0W  PEESSES. 

P.  K.  J>EJ>BJtICK  &  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANTJFACTTJTfEBS. 

Dederlck's  Patent  Progressive  Lever  Presses  are  bal- 
ing at  least  two-thirds  of  the  hay,  straw,  &c,  baled  in 
the  country,  and  are  familiarly  known  everywhere  as  tho 
best  Presses.  34  different  sizes  of  Horse,  Hand  and 
Power  Presses.for  haling  hay,  straw,  cotton,  hemp,  hops, 
cloth,  hides,  moss,  husks,  broom  corn,  &c.  Send  for 
Hmstrated  Catalogue,  giving  Sizes,  Prices,  and  much 
other  information  tlseful  to  the  farmer,  plaDter,  packer 
and  shipper.  Do  not  wait  until  Machines  aro  wanted, 
then  order  in  haste — but  post  yourself  in  season.  "We 
charge  nothing  for  information.  State  your  transporta- 
tion facilities,  market,  kc.        Addbess, 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  DOUBLE  MAGAZINE  for  the  price  of  one ! 
—THE  PICTliRIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
and  Packiua's  Montult,  sent  a  year  for  §3.  Half  a  year, 
$1.50,  or  ten  copies  for  $10,  and  a  copy  ot  the  American 
Agiuoultukist  a  year,  gratis  to  getter  up  of  club. 

S.  B..  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


HT 


rUTCHINSON'S   FAMILY  CI- 
DER  AND  WINE    MILL,  is  the 
best  for  Hand.       Made    with  single  or 
double  curb.    Also  presses   and  grinders 
separate.         For    Manufacturers. 

DANIELS'  POWER  MILL, 
is  the  best  of  all;  crushing  the  fruit  and 
yielding  more  juice  tlian  any  other.  Not 
liable  to  injury.  Cast  Cider  Press  Screios, 
flue  thread  and  verv  powerful.  Copper 
Strip  Feed  Cutters,  "the  best  nr,n  cheap- 
est Self.feeding  Cutter  for  Hav.  Straw, 
and  Corn-stalks.  Kishrritz  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  with  seat,  will  be  ownnd  assoon 
as  known.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
_  PEEKSRIL1.  PLOW  WORKS. 
Peekskill,  N.  T.,  or  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

LOOK  AT  THIS.— For  TEN  new  subscribers 
to  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  Vol.  51,  from 
July  to  Jan..  at  %\  each,  a  copv  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist will  be  given  as  a  premium  hv 

S.  R.  WELLS,  3<9  Broadway,  New  York. 

TILE-DRA1HBA6E. 

Wanted  employment  by  a  thoroughly  practical  tile-drain- 
er, competent  to  carry  out  drainage  operations  in  the  best 
manner.  Has  had  extensive  experience  in  draining  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Canada.  Can  refer  to  Sheldon  Stephens,  Esq.. 
Montreal,  Col.  Geo.  E.  "Waring,  Jr..  and  L.  A.  Chase.  3-15 
Broadway,  New  York.  Address  JOSEPH  AMBERSON. 
Care  of  Col,  Geo,  E.  "Waring,  Jr,,  Newport,  R.  I, 


"WHAT 

EVERY  FARMER 

WANTS. 

The  Rogers  &  Nellis  New 

Patented  March  1, 1870. 

Adopted  by  every  farmer  who  becomes  familiar  with  its  ad- 
vantages. With  it,  Pulleys  can  be  affixed  to  rafter  or  beam 
or  changed  in  one  minute,  without  the  use  of  a  ladder 
Warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance" 
Furnished,  where  we  have  no  agencies  established,  at  the 
small  price  ot"  three  dollars  and  lifty  cents  (So.'iO)  per  set  (a 
set  includes  two  (3)  Grapples  and  one  (1)  Holder.)  Or  foi 
two  (2)  dollars  single.  (Single  includes  one  (l)  Grapple  au<j 
one  (1)  Holder.)  Upon  the  receipt  of  which  we  will  send  tq 
any  one  who  applies,  without  extra  charge. 

For  further  information  send  for  descriptive  circular,  in 
which  you  will  also  ascertain  where  you  can  secure 

Tlie  best  Horse  Hay  Fork  in  the  World! 

Circulars  furnished  free  on  application  to 

ROGERS  &  NELLIS,  Proprietors, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MORE  THAN  300  DIFFERENT  STYLES 

LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS, 

Hydraulic  Rams,  Sic. 
Z&~  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  _^3 

RUMSEY  &  CO., 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

"With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.    "Just  the  thing  lor 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

jj-^ARGE  SALE  OF  THOKOUGH-BRED 

AYRSHIRE  CATTIiE, 
South-Down   Sheep,    Berkshire    Pigs, 

And  other  Farm  Stock. 

The  Executor  of  the  Estate  of  the  late  C.  C.  ABBOTT,  will 
sell  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  thirtv-two  head  of  thorough- 
bred, pure  blood,  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE,  including  imported 
prize  Bull. 

1.  YELLOW-HAIRED  LADDIE,  two  years  old. 

2.  GENERAL  MORTON,  2d,  two  years  old. 
S.  IMPORTED  COWS  and  HEIFERS. 

4.  GYPSEY. 

5.  GENEVA. 

6.  FLORA. 

The  rest  being:  all  choice  Thorough-bred  stock. 

One  pair  BAY  MARES. 

Half-bred  MARE,  with  Colt,  by  Brutus  by  Pope  Swigert. 

Three-year  old  COLT,  by  Niagara. 

Thirty  Thorough-bred  SOUTH-DOWN  SHEEP  and  twenty 
Thorough-bred  BERKSHIRE  Sows  and  Pigs. 

Sale  to  be  at  St,  Anne's,  one  hour's  ride  by  rail  from  Mont- 
real, train  or  steamer  reaching  there  in  the  morning,  re- 
turning to  Montreal  in  the  evening.  Further  particulars  in 
subsequent  advertisement. 

Catalogues  on  application  to  the  undersigned, 

J.  J.  ARNTON,  Montreal,  Can., 
Auctioneer  for  Executor,  J.  J.  C.  Abbott. 

Trees  and  Vines — Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very  liberal 
rates  to  the  trade.    Send  stamps  for  Catalogues. 

No.  1 — Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages.  No.  2 — Green- 
house, &c,  ?8  pages.  No.  3^Chestnut  Circular,  16  pages. 
No.  4— Trade-list  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only.  Call 
and  examine  our  stock,  or  address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


2©090©0 


CELERY    PLANTS. 
For  Price-list  address 

WM.  B.  HOYT, 
West  New  Brighton,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CHESTNUT-TREES^ 
1,000,000, 

4  inches  to  4  feet  high.  One  of  the  best  Timber  and  Nut  pro- 
ducing trees  our  Continent  affords.  Send  2-ceut  stamp  for 
a  16-page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices.    Address 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS    AND  BULBS   for  fall 
planting.    Tho  very  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Try  us.    Send  stamp  tor  Price-list. 
S.  C.  PARKEk  &  CO.. 

Jaimaca,  N.  Y. 

Iflnportant  to  Farmers. 

"Wanted  by  a  married  man,  whose  wife  can  take  charge 
of  a  dairy,  a  situation  as  foreman.  First-class  reference  can 
be  given,  and  none  but  a  tirst-class  situation  will  be  accept- 
ed.   For  particulars  address 

JOSEPH  AMBERSON,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Dadd's  American.  Cattle-Doctor..  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  tho 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  ISnio,  350  pp. 
Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
ORANGE  JUPD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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D^RTWXIV'S    GREAT    WORK. 


THE    VARIATION    OF   ANIMALS    AND    PLANTS 

UNDER     DOMESTICATION. 

By    CHARLES    DARWIN,    M.    A.,    F.    R.    S.,    Etc. 

WITH    J±    PREFACE    TO    THE    AMERICAN    EDITION    TSV    THE    AUTHOR, 

AXD   ALSO    ONE   BY 

Professor    ASA     GRAY,  of  harvard  uotversity. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.    All  the  domestic 
animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary-birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  leading  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest. 


Its  importance  to  agricultur- 
ists, breeders,  scientific  men, 
and  the  general  reader,  will  be 
seen  by  its  scope  as  indicated 
in  the  following  partial  enum- 
eration of  its  contents  :  Pigs, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs 
and  Cats,  Horses  and  Asse3  ; 
Domestic  Raedits  ;  Domestic 
Pigeons  ;  Fowls, Ducks, Geese, 
Peacock,  Tutikets,  Gdtnea, 
Fowls,  Canary-herds,  Gold- 
fish ;  Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths. 
Cultivated  Plants;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Flowers, 
Bud  Variation.  Inheritance, 
Reversion  or  Atavism,  Cross- 
ing. On  the  Good  Effects 
of  Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil 
Effects  of  Close  Inter- 
breeding. Selection.  Causes 
of  Variability,  Laws  of  Va- 
riation, etc.,  ETC. 


Skulls  of  Pigeons  viewed  laterally,  of  natural  size.  A. —  }\'Ud 
Hock  Pigeon.  B. Short -faced  Tumbler.  C— English  Carrier. 
D.Sagadolten  Carrier. 


Head  of  WUd  Boar,  and  of  a  pig  of  tJ/£ 
Yorkshire  Large  Breed,  named  "  Golden  Days" 
the  latter  from  a  photograph. 


Notices  by  tlie  Press. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary 
writer,  and  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  expand  his  earlier  and 
more  general  statements.  His 
recital  of  curious  facts  is  en- 
livened and  illustrated  through- 
out by  thought :  his  principles 
and  arguments  everywhere  rest 
solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led 
up  in  thought,  within  sight  and 
hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very 
workshop  of  Nature.  Glimpses 
are  given  of  wonderful  pros- 
pects ;  passing  suggestions  of 
thoughts  almost  too  bold  for  ex- 
pression, or  profound  analogies 
are  embodied  in  illustrations 
which  might  be  expanded  into 
theories.  Ever}'  chapter  is  fall  of 
facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room 
is  lost  by  the  theories.  They 
serve  as  a  system  for  arranging 
the  facts,  of  which  the  book 
seems  to  contain  more  than 
could  possibly  be  compressed 
into  the  same  space,  if  it  con- 
tained nothing  else. 

Keio  York  Evening  Post. 


The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  facts,  methodically  arranged  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  fur  this  alone, 
it  is  of   the  highest  value.     {St.  Louis)  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention,  and  will  bo  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether  engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
in  general.     Forney's  (Philaileljrftia)   Weekly  Press. 

Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems  involved,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of  these  volumes  as  a 
storehouse  of  the  results  of  observations  conccrniug  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far  more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  be  found.  Wo  can  testify  also  that  the 
work  is  a  fascinating  one  for  perusal.     Co/igregatMiialist  and  Jlecorder,  {Bodon). 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  agriculturist  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustration  of 
the  scientific  views  of  the  writer  are  of  singular  interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of  which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in  its  present  form, 
the  original  expounder.  Mr.  Darwin's  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  candor.  lie  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs  to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition 
of  high  intellectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written  In  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sin- 
cerity, free  from  abtruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements,  it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature  no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student.    New  York  Tribune. 

PUBLISHED     I.\     TWO     VOLUMES     OP     NEARLY     1100     PAGES. 

FINELY    ILLUSTKATED. 

SENT     POST-PAID. ...  PRICE,     $6.00. 

ORANGE     .TtTI>T>     &     COMPRINT  Y,    345     Broadway,    New    York. 
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HARRIS    ON    THE    PIG. 


BREEDING-,    REARING,    MANAGEMENT,    AND    IMPROVEMENT. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Bt  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moretox  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding,  rearing;,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  a  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 


Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

Chapter  II. — Breeds  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  III.— The  Form  of  a  Good  Pig. 

Chapter  TV. — Desirable  Qualities  in  a  Pig. 

Chapter  V. — Large  vs.  Small  Breeds  and  Crosses. 

Chapter  VI.— Value  of  a  Thorough-bred  Pig. 

Chapter  VII. — Good  Pigs  Need  Good  Care. 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Origin   and  Improvement   of  our 

Domestic  Pigs. 
Chapter  IX. — Improvement  of  English  Breeds  of  Pigs. 


Chapter  X.— The  Modern  Breeds  of  English  Pigs. 
Chapter  XI. — Breeds  of  Pigs  in  the  United  States. 
Chapter  XII. — Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XIII. — Lawes  and    Gilbert's   Experiments   in 

Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XIV. — Sugar  as  Food  for  Pigs. 
Chapter  XV- — The  Value  of  Pig  Manure. 
Chapter  XVI. — Piggeries  and  Pig  Pens. 
Chapter  XVTI. — Swill  Barrels,  Pig  Troughs,  etc. 
Chapter  XVIII.—  Management  of  Pigs. 


Chapter  XIX. — English  Experience  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XX.— Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXI. — Breeding  and  Rearing  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXII. — Management  of  Thorough-bred  Pigs.i 
Chapter  XXTTL— Profit  of  Raising  Thorough-bed  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIV.— Cooking  Food  for  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXV.— Summary. 
Chapter  XX VI.— Appendix. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


HOW    CROPS    FEED. 

a  treatise  on  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agricultural  plants. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By    SAMUEL    W.     JOHNSON,     M.  A., 


Professor  op  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale    College  ;   Chemist  to  the    Connecticut  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  ;    Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  "■  How  Crops  Grow,'1  has  been  received  with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint 
Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von 
Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the 
scientific  aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


DIVISION  I. 
Tlie  Atmosphere  as  Related  to  Vegetation. 

"CHAPTER  I.— Atmospheric  Apr  as  Food  of  Plants. 

■Chemical  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.  Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  "Water,  Car- 
bonic Acid  Gas,  and  Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg- 
etable Nutrition.  Ozone.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 
and  Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere.  Other  Ingredients  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric 
Supplies  of  Food  1o  Crops.  Assimilation  of  Atmos- 
pheric Food.  Tabular  View  of  the  Relations  of  the 
Atmospheric  Ingredients  to  the  Life  of  Plants. 

'CHAPTER   PI. — The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re- 
lated to  Vegetation. 
Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 

DIVISION  IT. 
'The  Soil  as  Related  to  Vegetable  Produc- 
tion. 
CHAPTER  I.— Introductory. 


COKTTE3XTTS. 

CHAPTER  IT. — Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils. 

Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.    Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 


CHAPTER  III.- 


-Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 
Classification. 


Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For- 
mation or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER  TV.— Physical  Characters  of  the   Soil. 

"Weight  of  Soils.  State  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Va- 
por of  "Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re- 
moving of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  "Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.    Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 


The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relations  to  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nitrogenous  Or- 
ganic Matters.  Humus.  The  Ammonia  of  the  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or- 
ganic Matters  of  the  Soil.  Available  Nitrogen.  Decay 
of  Organic  Matters.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De- 
rived from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  as  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  by  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent  Effects 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.    Review  and  Conclusion. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

ORANGE      JUDD      «fc      COJVIPAiXY^      245      Broadway,     New     TTorls:. 
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JOHNSTON'S    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 


LECTURES    ON     THE    APPLICATION    OF    CHEMISTRY    AND    GEOLOGY    TO 

By  JAS.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON,  M.  A.,  P.  R.  SS:,  L.  <fc_E. 
With  an  appendix  containing  suggestions  for  experiments  in  practical  agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 


AGRICULTURE. 


PART  I. 
ON  THE   ORGANIC   CONSTITUENTS   OP   PLANTS. 

Lecture  I — Importance  of  Agriculture. 

II — Characteristic  properties  of  organic  sub- 
stances. 

IH—  Carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  their  properties 
and  relations. 

TV — Source  of  the  organic  elements  of  plants. 

V— How  does  the  food  enter  into  the  circulation 
of  plants? 

VI— Substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist. 


Lecture  Vri— Chemical  Changes  in  Plants. 

Vin — now  the  supply  of  Food  for  Plants  is  kept 
up  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the-  globe. 

PART  II. 

ON  THE  INORGANIC  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

Lectnre  IX — Inorganic  constituents  of    vegetable    snb- 
X — The  same — continued.  [stances, 

XI — Nature  and  origin  of  soils. 
XII — Composition  of  the  granitic  rocks,  and  of 

their  constituent  minerals. 
XIII— Exact  chemical  constitution  of  soils. 


PART  in. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT    OF  THE    SOIL    BY  ME- 
CHANICAL AND  CHEMICAL    MEANS. 

Lectnre  XIY— The  qualities  of  the  soil  may  be  changed 
by  art. 
XV— Improvement  of  the  soil  bychemical  means. 
XVI— Of  the  use  of  lime  as  manure. 
XVII — Of  organic  manures. 
XVIII— Animal  manures. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.75. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 

GEOLOGY. 

By  JAS.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON,   M.  A,  F.  R.  SS.,  L.  &  E. 

HONORARY    MEMBER  OF   THE   UOTAL  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OP    ENGLAND,    AND   AUTHOR   OF     'L  LECTURES    ON   AGRICULTURAL   CTTElTISTr.r  AN'D   GEOLOGY." 

WITH    A    COMPLETE    INDEX    AND    AMERICAN    PREFACE. 
By  SIMON  BROWN,  editor  of  "The  New  England  Farmer." 

In  his  preface  to  this  book  Mr.  Brown  wrote :— "  The  work  is  offered  to  the  public,  not  to  supersede  the  truly  scientific  and  more  technical  treatise  of  Stockhardt  in  the  schools 
and  colleges,  not,  indeed,  to  take  the  place  of  any  existing  work,  even  In  onr  libraries,  but.  as  containing  the  matured  results  of  a  carefully  trained  mind,  which  has  long  compared 
the  practical  notions  of  the  farmer  with  the  theoretical  ideas  of  the  chemist  and  geologist,  and  so  wrought  out  a  fund  of  valuable  knowledge  for  practical  men,  such  as,  it  is 
believed,  no  other  book  supplies." 

Price,    post-paid,  $1.50. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OFAGRICULTTJRI 

A    BOOK    FOR    YOUNG    FARMERS. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

AUTHOR     OF       "DRAINING     FOR     PROFIT     AND     DRAINING     FOR     HEALTH, "       FORMERLY     AGRICULTURAL     ENGINEER     OF     THE     CENTRAL     PARK     IN     NEW     TORK. 

The  place  that  this  book  is  intended  to  fill  is  occupied  hy  no  other  work.    It  ia  not  an  agricultural  chemistry,  nor  is  it  a  hand-book  of  the  processes  of  every-day  farrnin™ ; only 

an  attempt  to  translate  into  common  language,  for  the  use  of  every-day  farmers,  that  which  science  has  discovered  and  has  told  in  its  own  necessarily  technical  terms,  and  which 
practical  experience  has  proven  to  be  of  practical  value. 

Price,  po*t-i>ald,  $1.00. 


EARTH  CLOSETS: 


HOW    TO    MAKE    THEM    AND    HOW    TO    USE    THEM. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  snfliciently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the  least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  the  soil's  fertility,  through  our  present  prac- 
tice of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is  to  be  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground  vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach,  is  full  of 
danger  to  onr  fntnrc  prosperity.  Supported  ns  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  the  most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations,  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the  well-being  of  society  at  heart. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


BOUSSIIGAULT'S  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Rural     Economy,    in     its      relations    -with    Chemistry,    Physics,     and     Meteorology;      or,     Chemistry 

applied    to     Agriculture. 

By    J.    B.    BOUSSINGAULT,    Member     of    the     Institute     of     France,     etc.,     etc. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 

By  GEORGE  LAW,  Agriculturist. 


CHAPTER  I.— rilYSICAL   PHENOMENA  OP  VEGE- 
TATION. 

1.— Vegetable  Physiology. 

8.— Chemical  Phenomena  of  vegetation. 

8. — Evolution  and  growth  of  plants, 

4. — Of  the  Inorganic  mutters  contained  in  plants. 

CHAPTER  n.— OF  TIIE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION 

OP  VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

1. — Quartornary  nzotized  principles  of  vegetables. 
2.— Proximate  principles  with  a  ternary  composition. 
8.— Composition  of  the  different  parts  of  plants. 

CHAPTER  III.-OP  THE  SACCHARINE  FRUITS, 
JUICES,  AND  INFUSIONS  USED  IN  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  FERMENTED  AND  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS, 
CHAPTER  rV.— OF  SOILS. 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  V.— OF  MANURES. 

CHAPTER  VI.— OF  MINERAL  MANURES  OR  STIM- 
ULANTS. 

CHAPTER  VH.— OF   THE    ROTATION    OF    CROPS. 

1.— Of  tho  organic  matter  of  manure  and  of  crops. 

2. — Of  the  residues  of  different;  crops. 

3. — Of  tho  inorganic  substances  of  manures  and  crops. 

CHAPTER  Vni.— OF  THE  FEEDING  OF  TIIE  ANI- 
MALS  BELONGING  TO  A  FARM  ;  AN'D  OF  TIIE  IM- 
MEDIATE PRINCIPLES  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN. 
1. — Origin  of  animal  principles. 


2.— Of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  food. 
3.  —Of  the  fatty  coustitueuts  of  forage. 

CHAPTER  IX— OF  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  ANI- 
MALS ATTACHED  TO  A  FARM,  OF  STOCK  IN  GEN- 

ORANGE    JXJI>I>    &,    C03IPANY,    245    Broadway,  New  York 


ERAL,  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  WJTH  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  MANURE. 
1. — norncd  cattle. 
2.— Milch  kino. 
3.— Fattening  of  cattle. 
•1. — Of  horses. 
r>— Of  hogs. 

(I. — Of  the  production  of  manure. 

CHAPTER     X- METEOROLOGICAL     CONSIDERA- 
TIONS. 
1.— Temperature. 
2.—  Decrease  of  temperature  in  the  superior  strata  of  the 

atmosphere. 
8.— Meteorological   circumstances  under  which    certain 

plants  grow  In  different  climates. 
■I  —Cooling  through  the  night ;   dew  and  rain. 
5. — On  the  Influence  of  agricultural  labors  on  the  climate) 

of  a  country  in  lessening  streams,  etc. 

Price    post-paid,  $1.60. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IX  PKICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


TO  COXFOKM  TO 


PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased    Facilities   to    Club   Oaganizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  0.  Box  5643.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN"  PKICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


TO  COXFOKM  TO 


PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased    Facilities  to    Club    Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(.-P.  O.  Box  5313.)  SI  &  S3  Yesey  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IS  Pi:  ICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


TO  CONFORM  TO 


PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased    Facilities    to    Club    Organizers, 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  O.  Box  5W3.)  31  &  33  Yesey  St.j  New  York. 


TRADE 


© 


MARK 


OX  ANU 


SHEEP 


Soups  and  Beef    Tea  for  the  Million. 

t  ■%»!?"!£!!&£  Nourishment !  Economy  In  housekeeping! 
LIKI.lt,  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  OF"  MEAT,  tlie  same 
tliac  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster- 
dam, and  that  is  supnli«rl  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
l-russiau.  and  other  Go  .'crnments.  None  genuine  witliout 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liehij,  the  inventor,  and  ol  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pettenk-ofcr.  ddesate.  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAUS'  SONS.  Company's  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
INewYork.    For  sale  everywhere. 

A  D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
-£»•  Merchants,  No.  6S  Pearl-st. New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  |jy  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  _gj 

J? IVDCATIOJV    for    FIRMERS.-For 

■*-<  information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst.  Masa. 


P 


ORTABLE, 


STATIONARY, 

AND 


AGRICULTURAL. 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

UNEQUALLED  BY  ANY  IN  COilBINED    MERITS    OF    CAPACITY, 
DURABILITY,    SIMPLICITY,  AND  ECONOMY. 

Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
liaving  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water- 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers ;  occupies  little  room  ; 
needs  no  brickwork  ;  is  suitable  lor  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops,  Founder ie-s  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Hams,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam- 
ing food  for  stock. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo- 
tive Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  phice  ;  is  suitable  for  Grant 
TJireshing,  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dec. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to 

WOOD,  TIBER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  IV.  V. 


"MAPLE  SHADE  FLOCK." 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

Proprietors. 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

and 
JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England,  by  John  D.  Wing, 
Esq.,  of  Washington  Hollow,  N.  T.,  who  gave  personal  at- 
tention to  its  collection,  with  reference  to  the  best  wool- 
producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pronounced  b}*  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  in  America;  and  the 
present  leader,  "  Champion  of  England  "  and  some  of  the 
ewes,  are  believed  to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in 
any  country. 

The  wool  is  long,  fine,  and  lustrous,  yielding  from  8  to  20 
pounds  per  head.  They  arc  full  and  square-bodied,  very 
strong  in  the  loins,  and  weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds  at  ma- 
turity—sometimes exceeding  even  this  weight.  They  are 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  for  breeding  pure  or  crossing  with 
other  breeds,  are  believed  to  promise  more  profit  than  any 
other  sheep.  The  wool  is  in  good  demand  at  remunerative 
prices,  and  the  thorough-bred  rams  crossed  with  any  other 
sheep,  even  Merinos,  will  produce  a  good  combing  wool, 
and  lambs  of  such  size  as  will  bring  a  large  price  early  in 
the  season  in  market. 

Every  sheep  at  present  in  the  "Maple  Shade  Flock"  was 
either  imported  or  bred  direct  from  imported  sire  and  dam, 
and  has  a  perfect  pedigree. 

This  flock  took  the  first  prizes  in  the  long  wool  classes  at 
the  New  York  State  and  Dutchess  Co.  Fairs,  in  ISC"  andlSGO. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  proprietors  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  "Maple  Shade  Flock,"  and,  if  possible, 
add  to  it :  also  to  show  the  good  results  of  different  crosses 
with  other  sheep. 

Having  purchased  of  Mr.  "Wing  his 

Entire  Floclc  of  Imported  Sheep, 

"We  offer  for  sale  Choice   Ewes,  Ranis  and  Lambs. 

Address  as  above,  either 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 

or 
JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,    Railroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Ear  mer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS'  SCAU2. 

Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO, 

252  Broad wav.  New  York. 

246  Baltimore  St.,    Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,    New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  ETVING,  Masonic  H:ill,   Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  US  Milk   St.,  Boston. 

HORSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING   BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  btiead,  BrscriT, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  veast,  It  contains  no  POlst  A" 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  witliout  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Miiscle 
and  Bone.  In  "raising"  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  tlour.  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  fur  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  ••  1 1 oiffoitPs 
Jtrcad  Preparation."  WILSON.  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fultpn-st.,  New  York. 

GARDENING  FOR    PROFIT 

In   the   Market    and    Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.    Read  the  Table 
of  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 
Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting;    Insects. 
Varieties  and  Cultivation. 
Packing  for  Shipping. 
Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  JosEru  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  New  England 
Fanner,  and  Horticultural .  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
395  pp.  ''•':'- 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen-Gardener.  ■  -..$1,00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged ;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Buist.    Cloth,  12mo.,  2H1  pp. 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Natitre,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.    Cloth,  12mo.,  432  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 
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245  Broadwat,  New  York. 
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Mr.  Herring's  pictures  of  horses  are  widely 
known.  They  h:we  not  the  dash  and  spirit,  of 
those  of  Rosa  Bonheur  and  some  other  cele- 
brated animal  painters,  but  they  are  exceeding- 
ly pleasing  on  account,  of  their  domestic  char- 
acter. In  the  many  farm  scenes  which  this 
artist  lias  painted,  lie  has  given  the  animals  a 
thoroughly  home-like  expression.  An  artist,  to 
lie  able  to  give  in  a  picture  the  varied  expres- 
sion of  which  a  horse's  face  is  capable,  must  be 
not  only  a  close  observer,  but  a  real  lover  of  the 
animal.  This,  Mr.  Herring  was;  for  in  early  life 
he  was  the  driver  of  a  Stage-cpnch,  and  in  his 


later  years  was  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
pet  animals,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
celebrated  picture  in  so  many  pleasing  relations. 
In  the  above  picture  he  presents  horses  as 
affectionate  friends.  That  horses  do  exhibit  re- 
markable attachments  to  one  another,  as  well 
as  to  man,  is  within  the  observation  of  almost 
every  one.  Mules,  usually,  unjustly  consider- 
ed inferior  to  the  horse  in  every  "  moral"  quali- 
ty, form  attachments  even  more  readily  than 
horses,  and  show  them  in  the  most  positive 
manner.  The  writer  knew  of  a  mule  that  was 
so  fond  of  a  particular  horse  that,  no  matter 


how  hungry  it  was,  it.  would  not  eat  if  the  horse 
was  in  sight,  and  would  be  perfectly  contented 
if  it  could  only  be  allowed  to  stand  near  him. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Arabs  treat  their  horses; 
they  not  only  make  friends  of  them,  but  even 
admit  them  into  their  families.  The  artist  calls 
his  picture  the  " Society  of  Friends " — we  do 
not  know  if  he  had  our  friends  the  Quakers  in 
mind,  at  any  rate,  the  animals  have  that  air 
of  content  and  inward  satisfaction,  which  comes 
from  kindliness  and  well-doing,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  estimable  people. 
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The  distressing  heat  and  dryness  of  the  summer 
have  been  in  a.  measure  relieved  by  the  rains  of  Au- 
gust. Serious  losses  in  important  crops  are  felt  by 
many  farmers,  and  these  should,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  try  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  es- 
pecially of  fodder.  Hay  will  be  high.  Corn-stalks 
arc  the  best  substitute  we  can  get,  and  if  these  are 
well  secured,  we  may  be  able  to  sell  hay,  which  it 
will  he  quite  worth  while  to  do  if  we  can  get  a  suf- 
ficiently high  price,  and  have  enough -left  to  winter 
the  stock.  Farmers  should  contract  early,  if  they 
can  make  favorable  terms  for  feed.  Bran,  linseed 
and  cottou-seed  meal  maybe  bought  better  now 
than  later.  European  farmers  have  suffered  from 
the  drouth  more  than  we  have  ;  and  prices  there  are 
advancing,  both  on  that  account,  and  on  account  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which,  at  the  time  we 
write,  is  so  deeply  interesting  the  whole  civilized 
world.  We  shall  probably  soon  feel  the  effect  of 
such  heavy  drafts  upon  the  productive,  labor 
of  both  countries  engaged.  The  crop  of  wheat 
is  excellent,  and  far  more  than  is  needed  in  this 
country;  while  the  amount  of  corn,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drouth,  will  be  immense,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  form  a  judgment.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  our  farmers  will  realize  good  prices  for  those 
things  which  they  may  have  iu  abundance. 

September  is  the  seventh  month  by  name,  though 
the  niuth  of  the  Calendar.  It  is  the  seventh  mouth 
of  plowing  and  sowing;  the  seventh  of  growth  and 
of  tillage.  It  is  the  month  of  golden  com  and 
pumpkins,  of  golden  apples  and  fair  pears.  'Tis 
the  month  of  Farmer's  Festivals,  of  Cattle  and  Im- 
plement Shows,  where  there  is  so  much  to  see  and 
learn  that  the  mind  wearies  at  the  thought,  as  will 
also  back  and  limbs  before  the  days  of  sight-see- 
ing are  over.  Fairs  are  to  be  very  numerous  and 
very  fiue  this  year.  We  have  never  known  more 
interest  manifested  iu  them,  and  the  list  we  pre- 
pare is  longer  and  more  complete  than  usual.  Every 
farmer  should  try  to  go  with  his  family,  and  to  give 
his  hired  men  a  chance  besides. 


Hints   about   Work. 

Full  Bams. — The  constant  destruction  of  grain 
and  grass  by  a  few  hundred  mice  is  enormous.  As 
soou  as  the  weather  begins  to  cool  they  will  come 


in  from  the  fields  and  make  great  havoc.  Several 
traps,  well  baited,  and  well  watched,  will  thin  their, 
numbers,  as  also  those  of  rats  and  other  vermin ; 
but  the  farmer  should  especially  guard  his  premises 
from  fire — which  the  ashes  of  a  pipe,  the  end  of  a 
match,  and  many  another  bit  of  carelessness  will 
easily  kindle.  Smokers  must  do  their  puffing,  away 
from  barns  and  woodsheds.  There  is  no  more  ter- 
rible thing  than  afire  in  the  country,  and  the  in- 
surance of  house,  barn,  and  stock  against  it  should 
never  be  neglected.  Country  insurance  rates  an; 
moderate,  and  few  farmers  can  afford  not  to  be 
well  insured.     This    subject   naturally   suggests 

The  Water  Supply. — During  such  a  drouth  as  we 
have  had,  the  wells  and  springs  have  stood  a  severe 
test.  Pumping  water  for  cattle  is  hard  work,  but 
there  are  pumps  which  save  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
and  to  which  a  hose  may  be  attached,  and  water 
thrown  over  garden  and  lawn,  and  over  house  and 
barn  in   ease  of  fire.     Barns  may  be  supplied  by 

Cisterns. — If  these  can  be  placed  underground, 
and  at  a  higher  point  than  the  cattle  floor,  it,  is  a 
great  convenience  ;  and  it  will  pay  to  cany  water 
several  rods  from  the  eaves  to  find  an  elevated  spot. 

Draining  should  be  in  tie  plan  of  fall  work,  for 
some  thoroughly  done  every  year  will  not  be  much 
felt  as  a  heavy  expense.  Living  springs  are  often 
tapped  by  drains,  and  thus  a  supply  of  water  is  se- 
cured at  the  outlet,  which  may  be  turned  to  good 
account.  If  not  useful  as  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
stock  yard,  it  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in 

Irrigation. — When  grouud  lies  lower  than  an 
abundant  source  of  water,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
not  irrigating.  Irrigated  ground  must  be  well 
worked  and  drained  so  as  not  to  remain  water- 
soaked.  When  irrigation  is  well  done,  it  is  the 
most  economical  way  possible  of  manuring  grass. 

Manure. — Everything  that  will  rot  and  that  is  not 
full  of  weed  seed  should  be  thrown  into  the  hog- 
pen, or  made  into  compost  with  lime  or  yard  ma- 
nure. We  prefer  to  subject  all  such  material  to  be 
worked  over  by  the  hogs. 

Corn. — See  article  on  p.  338  on  harvesting.  Com- 
Foclder  must  be  cut  before  the  buts  become  too 
hard.  After  drying  a  few  days,  bind  in  small  bun- 
dles and  stack  up  to  cure.  Seed-Corn  should  be  se- 
lected now,  by  going  through  the  best  part  of  the 
field,  picking  out  the  best  medium-sized,  well- 
tipped-out,  small-cobbed,  early-maturiug  ears, 
where  two  grow  on  a  stalk,  and  tying  a  string  a- 
ronnd  them  near  the  tip.  They  will  be  found  in 
the  husking  and  thrown  aside  unhusked.  Do  not 
select  simply  big  ears.  If  the  kind  is  good,  the 
medium-sized  ones  perpetuate  it  better. 

Grass. — Manure  at  this  season  if  it  has  not  already 
been  done.  Leave  the  aftermath  ;  neither  cut  it  not- 
feed  it  off  unless  it  is  heavy.  Sow  grass  and  clover 
on  thin  spots,  and  harrow  in  lightly  with  some 
good   compost,   rolling  the   surface  afterward. 

Pastures  may  be  laid  down,  sowing  mixed  grass 
seed  with  rye ;  this  will  afford  both  fall  and 
spring  feed,  and  gradually  give  place  to  the  grass  as 
summer  comes  on. 

Potatoes. — If  the  ground  is  needed  for  winter  grain, 
dig  early ;  otherwise,  dig  for  market,  if  a  good  price 
is  offered,  or  leave  in  the  ground  until  cool  weather. 
It  is  slow  work  to  dig  potatoes,  and  a  novice  will 
seldom  allow  time  enough. 

Boots. — Weeds  should  be  kept  out  of  root  crops 
to  the  last.  Hoeing  does  almost  as  much  good  now 
as  earlier  in  the  season  ;  but  must  be  done  so  as  not 
to  hurt  the  wide-spreading  leaves. 

Cabbages  are  greatly  benefited  by  hoeing ;  and  if 
it  can  be  dene,  it  will  surely  pay  to  take  any  kind 
of  liquid  manure  to  the  field  in  barrels  or  hogs- 
heads, furnished  with  spigots,  so  that  pails  or 
watering-pots  may  be  filled  and  each  plant  given  a 
good  soaking  once  or  twice  a  week.  A  good  way- 
is  to  make  a  hole  with  a  dibble  near  the  plant 
and  pour  the  liquid  into  that. 

Buckwheat  must  be  cut  before  frost.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  risk  much  after  some  of  the  grains 
are  ripe ;  the  immature  ones  will  ripen  out  after 
cutting,  and  if  it  stands  too  long,  it  will  shell  out 
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badly  in  handling.  Cut  with  a  cradle,  put  up  in 
small  gavels,  like  little  hay-coeks,  and  bind  close 
to  the  top,  to  make  them  shed  rain. 

Beans. — When  the  pods  turn  yellow,  and  most  of 
the  greenest  ones  have  nearly  full-sized  beans  in 
them,  it  is  time  to  pull  them.  They  must  be 
stacked,  so  as  not  to  rest  on  the  ground.  We  drive 
two  stakes  sis  inches  apart  and  lay  a  stone  between 
them,  and  a  bunch  of  weeds  on  each  side ;  then 
crowd  the  bean  plants  in  handfuls  between  the 
stakes,  making  the  tops  lie  close  to  one  stake  aud 
the  roots  close  to  the  other,  crossing  alternately. 

Sorghum  appears  to  be  fast  "  playing  out."  It  is 
just  as  good  for  syrup  and  for  fodder  as  ever ;  but 
sugar  and  sugar-house  syrup  and  N.  O.  molasses 
arc  cheaper  than  they  were.  Trim  and  cut  before 
frost,  and  work  up  as  soon  as  possible,  certainly 
before  hard-freezing  weather,  if  the  highest  value 
would  be.secured. 

Tobacco.— See  article  in  August  number  in  ref- 
erence  to  the  time  to  cut,  and  item  in  "Basket." 

Wheat  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month.  The 
land  should  be  well  prepared  and  in  good  heart,  or 
no  good  results  need  he  anticipated.  See  articles 
in  July  and  August  "  Hints  about  Work." 

Rye  is  seldom  sown  before  October,  as  it  makes 
too  heavy  a  growth  before  winter.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  put  in  early  with  a  view  to  securing  fall 
feed,  and  if  properly  managed,  the  crop  will  not  be 
injured,  but  rather  benefited  by  the  operation. 

Soiling  Crops. — Wheat  and  rye  sown  early  upon 
very  rich  ground,  will  yield  abundant  feed  this  fall, 
and  the  earliest  green  fodder  in  the  spring.  Nearly 
twice  as  much  seed  should  be  used  to  the  acre,  as 
if  sown  for  grain  simply.  For  whatever  purpose 
sown,  it  is  almost  always  best  to  drill  wheat  and  rye. 

Cows. — With  the  cool  weather,  butter-making 
and  packing  demand  the  attention  of  dairy- women. 
The  cows  should  be  fed  pumpkins,  without  the 
seeds,  with  some  bran  or  meal  to  increase  the  flow 
of  milk.  They  require  salt  and  abundance  of  fresh 
water.  A  cow  should  never  go  thirsty  nor  have  to 
travel  far  for  water;  it  checks  the  milk  secretion 
more  than  most  people  are  aware. 
.  Beeves  on  good  pastures  will  make  flesh  fast ;  a 
few  pumpkins  and  a  pailful  of  corn-meal  mush,  at 
noon  or  evening  daily,  will  push  them  along  fast. 
Horses  may  be  turned  out  to  feed  by  night,  and 
kept  stabled  by  day,  until  after  frost  has  killed  the 
bot-fly.  Sponge  the  spots,  on  which  eggs  are  laid, 
with  strong  carbolic  soap. 

Sheep.  —Keep  the  rains  fettered  or  shut  up,  unless 
you  want  lambs  dropped  in  January. 

Swine. — Begin  to  increase  the  feed  in  quantity, 
and  to  improve  its  quality.  Feed  any  old  corn 
which  may  be  left  over,  always  ground  and  cooked, 
if  you  would  feed  with  economy. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  September  we  not  only  harvest  many  crops, 
but  we  sow  and  plant  for  another  year.  The  true 
horiicuiturWt  will  not  only  do  this  in  his  orchard 
and  garden,  but  will  make  it  with  himself  a  season 
for  harvesting  ideas,  and  acquiring  facts  to  be  of  use 
to  him  hereafter.  To  this  end  he  will  attend  all  the 
accessible  fairs  and  exhibitions  to  learn  what  others 
have  been  doing — and  not  only  this,  show  what  he 
has  been  doing  himself.  Be  sure  and  attend  the 
fair  nearest  home,  aud  as  many  others  as  practicable. 


Oreliard  and  Nursery. 

Planting  may  usually  be  done  this  month,  and 
in  localities  where  the  autumns  are  mild,  it  is  pref- 
>  erable  to  spring  for  all  except  stone  fruits.  The 
work  is  done  more  thoroughly,  and  the  trees  usu- 
ally succeed  quite  as  well  as  those  set  in  spring. 

JSunery  Trees  should  be  ordered  in  good  season 
that  the.  planting  may  be  done  before  heavy  frosts. 

Stripping  the  Leaves. — We  are  frequently  asked  if 
stripping  the  leaves  from  trees  taken  up  in  the  fall 
is  injurious  to  them.  It  is  a  common  practice 
among  nurserymen,  and  we  sec  no  objection   to  it 


if  the  leaves  have  finished  their  functions  in  ripen- 
ing the  wood  and  perfecting  the  buds.  It  merely  an- 
ticipates what  would  take  place  at  the  first  storm. 

Picking  Fruit. — It  is  easy  to  lose  money  by  the 
careless  handling  of  fruit.  If  there  is  neglect  in 
the  picking  and  packing,  much  of  the  care  expend- 
ed in  raising  goes  for  nothing.  Our  most  success- 
ful fruit  men  are  those  whose  fruit  opens  in  the 
market  in  the  best  shape.  Autumn  varieties  should 
be  picked  when  fully  mature,  but  before  they  show- 
signs  of  softening,  as  they  should  reach  the  retail- 
er before  they  are  in  eating  condition.  Use  new 
barrels.  Half-barrels  are  preferred  for  pears,  though 
many  use  crates.  In  either  case  the  package  must 
be  closed  by  pressure,  so  that  the  fruit  will  not 
shake.  All  good  fruit  should  be  hand-picked ;  some 
ladders  for  the  purpose  are  figured  on  page  342. 

Fallen  and  Refuse  Fruit. — It  does  not  pay  to  send 
poor  fruit  to  market ;  all  the  eullings  as  well  as 
that  which  falls  from  the  trees  should  be  utilized  at 
home.  Apples,  ground  and  pressed  to  make  vine- 
gar, pay  a  good  price;  pears  may  have  the  sound 
portions  cut  out  and  dried,  and  peaches  may  be 
dried  ;  and  those  portions  of  all  fruits  not  available 
for  other   uses,  may  go  to   the  piggery. 

Budding. — The  stocks  budded  last  month  will 
probably  need  to  have  the  ties  cut.  Pear  upon 
quince,  and  peaches  may  be  budded. 

Seeds  are  to  be  secured.  Peach  and  other  stone 
fruits  are  to  be  mixed  with  earth  and  exposed  to 
frost  during  winter.  Peach  stones  are  usually 
strewn  thickly  upon   a  bed  and   spaded   in. 


Fruit.  Garden. 

A  rich,  deep  soil  should  be  secured  by  spading  or 
subsoil  plowing.  Where  the  season  is  mild,  fall 
planting  is  advisable. 

Blackberries. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  remove 
the  old  canes.  Top  the  new  growth  at  5  feet  if  not 
already  done,  and  keep  the  side  shoots  to  about  IS 
inches.  Three  or  four  canes  are  enough  to  a  stool, 
and  these  should  be  tied  to  a  stake  with  strong 
twine.     Hoe  off  all  suckers. 

Raspberries  should  have  superfluous  suckers  kept 
down  and  the  canes  tied  up,  unless  they  are  made 
self-supporting  by  timely  shortening. 

Black-caps. — If  it  be  desired  to  propagate  these, 
throw  a  little  earth  upon  the  peudant  tips  to  keep 
the  wind  from  moving  them  about.  The  tips  will 
soon  strike  root. 

Strawberries. — Plants  rooted  in  pots  may  be  set  at 
any  time.  The  spring  is  the  favorable  season  for 
planting  strawberries,  but  many  are  obliged  to  do 
it  in  the  fall.  The  plants  at  this  season  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  at  the  roots,  as  they  with  diffi- 
culty recover.  If  those  set  this  fall  make  runiitrs, 
pinch  them  off  and  keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds. 

Grapes. — Use  scissors  in  gathering  aud  avoid  un- 
necessary handling,  in  order  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  the  bloom  upon  which  the  beauty  of  the 
fruit  dependB. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Make  cuttings  as  soon 
as  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened,  aud  set  them. 


iuii.ii.ii    G-a.rd.en. 

Clear  up  the  ground  after  each  crop,  and  manure 
and  plow  or  spade  for  winter  crops. 

Beatis. — Gather  and  salt  string  beans,  and  shell 
and  dry  Limas  for  winter  use. 

Cabbages  and  CaiUiflowers. — Seeds  fur  the  spring 
crops  are  sown  here  this  month,  from  the  10th  to 
the  30th,  and  later  further  south.  The  object  is  to 
get  a  good,  strong,  young  plant  before  the  ground 
freezes.  These  plants  are  set  out  in  cold-frames, 
where  they  are  kept  as  nearly  dormant  as  possible, 
until  time  to  set  them  out  in  early  spring.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  well-prepared  seed  beds,  and  the 
plants  thinned  aud  weeded  as  usual. 

Borecole,  or  Kale. — This,  which  is  known  in  the 
market  as  "Sprouts,"  is  sown  this  month.  See 
page  342. 

Corn. — Dry  for  winter  use.  taking  that  which  is 
just  lit  for  the  table.     Old  sweet  corn  makes  a  very 


poor  dried  article.  It  is  boiled  long  enough  to  set 
the  milk,  before  cutting  from  the  cob. 

Cucumbers. — Gather  for  pickles  every  other  day. 

Celery  is  to  be  earthed  up  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
before  it  is  required  for  use-  For  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  crop  we  refer  to  Mr.  Henderson's  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  June  number. 

Endive. — Blanch  by  tying,  or  by  covering-  the 
plants  with  mats  in  dry  weather. 

Melons. — Choice  specimens  may  be  made  to  ripen 
evenly  by  putting  a  bit  of  board  under  them.  Use 
for  mangoes    those  which  set  too  late  to  ripen. 

Onions  to  be  stored  for  winter,  need  to  be  thor- 
oughly cured.  They  should  not  be  in  large  enough 
masses  to  heat.  Onion  sets  of  all  kinds  need  to  be 
spread  in  thin  layers  in  cool  lofts. 

Radishes. — The  winter  varieties  may  be  sown. 
The  Chinese  Rose-colored   we  consider  the   best. 

Shallots. — See  article  on  page  344. 

Spinach. — Its  cultivation   is  given  on    page  341. 

Sweet  ntaloes. — By  carefully  opening  the  rows, 
some  of  the  largest  roots  may  be  removed  for  use, 
and  the  others  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  necessary  to 
dig  the  ci'op  at  the  first  touch  of  frost,  otherwise 
the  potatoes  will  not  keep. 

Tomatoes. — Can  and  make  catsup  while  in  their 
prime.     The  late  ripening  is  apt  to  be  watery. 

Turnips. — The  round  varieties  may  still  be  sown. 
Give  the  Swedes  good  culture,   and  phosphate. 

Manure. — Garden  refuse  should  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  piggery  or  compost  heap.  Burn  weeds 
with  ripened   seeds,   aud   spread   the  ashes. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Now  that  the  intense  heats  are  over,  the  garden 
should  be  gay  with  late-blooming  plants. 

Cannas. — These  fine  ornaments  to  the  gardeu  are 
very  sensitive  to  frost.  If  the  foliage  be  injured, 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  roots  can  be  preserved. 
When  frost  is  threatened,  lift  the  roots,  and  lay 
them  under  a  shed  to  mature. 

Chrysanthemums  are  so  brittle  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  broken  by  storms,  aud  should  be  staked.  Pot 
those  intended  for  house  blooming,  as  soon  as  the 
buds  are  well  formed,  shading  them  for  a  few  days 

Dahlias  will  need  careful  staking  aud  tying,  to 
keep  them  from  injury.  Side  stakes,  in  addition  to 
the  central  one,  will  be  useful.  Remove  misshapen 
buds  and  flowers  that  have   passed   their  prime. 

Bulbs. — All  of  the  spriug-bloomiug  ones  that 
were  taken  up  in  summer,  are  to  be  put  out  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — The  majority  are  oetter 
removed  this  month,  than  in  spring.     Sow  seeds. 

Paotties,  if  the}'  require  moving,  should  be  trans- 
planted this  mouth. 

Pits  and  Cellars  for  the  reception  of  half-hardy 
plants,  will  allow  one  to  preserve  many  things  usu- 
ally kept  in  a  greenhouse.  A  dry,  well-lighted 
cellar,  which  is  safe  from  frost,  will  keep  plants  in 
a  dormaut  state  admirably. 

Greenhouse   and  Window    IMaut*. 

The  houses  should  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the 

plauts  as   soon  as  the  weather  requires  that  they 
should  be  taken  in. 

Potting  of  plants  that  have  beeu  turned  out  into 
I  he  borders,  will  require  early  attention.  It  is  bet- 
ter  with  mosl  things  to  start  with  young  plants 
from  cuttings,  as  it  is  often  difficult  lo  bring  the 
old  ones  into  satisfactory  shape. 

Bulbs  for  winter  blooming  are  to  be  potted  as 
early  as  they  can  be  procured;  plunge  the  pot^  in 
a  dry  place,  and  cover  them  with  coal  ashes. 

Annuals.—  Sow  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  and  bui  . 
others,  as  are  desired  for  winter  flowers. 

Hanging  Baskets  and  Window  Soxes — Start  Hicsi 
early,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  well  established 
by  the  time  they  are  taken  in-doors.  Ivy  forms  the 
best  groundwork  for  baskets. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  should  be  made  for 
a  stock  of  plants  to   keep  through   the   winter. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Aug.  13, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  .TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  XRW  YOUK  MATIKKTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.     ^YJleat.    Corn.  Bye.    Barley.     Oats. 

87  clays  «/l.ttm'tll.2%,500  2,839,030  1,574.000    9.000    59,000  3,191,000 
25  days/cut  m'th.37S,O00  3,341,000  1,828,500  76,000   53,000    731,009 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn.    line.    Barley.    Out*. 

27days<7«Vsm'r,h.468,000  4.113,000  1.SS1.000    3=1,500    5,100  1,573.000 
35dayste8liu't.li.283,000  4,237,000  1,5IJS,000  109,000  13,500  1,411.000 

3.        Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last,  year. 
1SEOEIPT3.         Flour.     Wheal.     Corn.      Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

27  days  1870 296,500  2,869,000  1,571,000     9,090    59.000  1,391.030 

28dayslS09 347,500  3,558,000  1,339,000  71,000    39,000     879,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     llye.    Barley.     Oats. 

27  days  1370. . .   .408,000  4,143,000  1,831,000   3S.500    5,10)    1,573.000 

28  clays  JS09.   ...405,000  5,478,000  2,293,000    89,000    1,390,000 

3.  Exports  from  JYeiv  York,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  13: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1S70 1,009,227  10,236.257  220,047  65,734      11,205 

1809 812.764  9,099,803  1,537,077  72,811      42,727 

1863 575,091      3,209,204  4,903,872  153,093     40,613 

4.  Slock  of  grain  in  store  atlfeio  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bi/e,  Barley,  Oats,     Malt, 

1870.                 bush.  busli.  biish.    bush,  busli.     bush. 

Allff.  S 1,438,870  5S9.973  25.137  106,101  091,760  119  1:10 

.Tulvll 1,831,913  483,510  28,810     93,600  655.068  109.473 

June  7 706.478  69.S45  2;,891    91,630  488,143  108,775 

MaylO 1.153,032  110,819  20,50;  120.1113  410,517    83,000 

April  11 1,815.136  285,916  23,249  187,172  756,811    99.9SS 

March  7 2.5011.603  481.170  39,089  278.905  1,105.194    97.139 

Feb.  11...        2,902,638  531,003  62,112  322.125  1,199,672    36,214 

.Ian.  12 4,423,028  591,903  3S.2S9     84,900  1,310,935    85,405 

18«9 

Dac.U 3,310,502  S33.909  50.04.3  285,906  1,386,594    77.097 

-Nov.  10 1,616,030  093,085  31,700    81,564  281.531    66,782 

Oct.  11 978,272  445,068  34,467      5,948  120,930    67,091 

Sept.6 745.121  127,730  56,081       185.920  134,870 

Aug.  9 634,262  25S.155  75,797        331  50.219  105,458 

July  10 531,657  328,013  71.41S      2,960  259.985    97,177 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea- 

son to  Aug.  1th : 

Flour,  Wheal,         Corn,  Bye,  Barley,     Oats, 

bhls.  bush.  busli.  bush.  bush,     busli. 

1870.... 151.900  6.752,600  1.300.000  271.000  S2.400     1.209.700 

1889. ...185,003  7.350.003  2.600,400  217.100  11,830     1,737.000 

1868.... 121 ,400  5,073.900  8,226,000  159.600  326,500     4.359.200 

1867  ...  61,700        316,400  5,682,700  126,200  35,100     1,646,200 

CURRENT  "WlIOLESALT'.  PRICES. 

July  13.  August  13. 

Prick  of  Colo 113%  \V7% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  ¥4  83    ©  o  35  85  25    ©  6  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern....     5  90    ©9  75  5  50    ©10  00 

Extra  Western 5  35    ©9  75  5  70    ©10  00 

Extra  Genesee...      6  40    era  8  25  0  75    ©8  75 

Snpei-nne  Western. 4  8>    ©5  25  5  25    ©5  75 

liTE  Ft.our 5  10    ©6  80  5  45    ©  7  85 

Corn-Meat,. 5  20    ©5  75  5  25    ©  6  25 

Wiie\t— All  kinds  of  White..    145    ©190  155    ©190 

All  kinds  or  lied  and  Amber.    1  09    ©  1  50  100    ©158 

Corn— Fellow 1  07   ©  1  15  1 00   ©  1 10 

Mixed.. SS    ©107  82X©      90 

Oats  -  Western 02    ©      71K  50    ©      66 

State 69    ©      72  63    @      66 

Canada 61    ©      66  nominal. 

i.YK 97    ©112  105    ©125 

Bw.ley 67    ©105  Nominal. 

Hay—  Kale  13  100  ID 70    ©115  85    ©125 

Straw,  39  100  lb 50    ©110  60    ©115 

OOTTON—  Middlings,  W   »>....        20    ©      20K  19!4©      20V 

Jlops-Crop  oriscffl.  39  lb 10    ©      25  10"©      25 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  39  lb.       80    @     S5  75    ©     S5 

Seeo— Clover.  39  lb  J3}£@      14J£  13;Y©      14 

Timothy.  ?!  bushel 7  00    ©7  50  7  03    ©7  25 

Flax,  39  Imslipl./i 2  30    ©2  50  Nominal. 

Sugar— Brown,  3fl  lb    si<c©     nv<  s^©     31^ 

Molasses.  Cuba.  39  gal.           .       82  "©      42  "  20'  ©      42 

Coffee— l;io.(Gold,  in  bond)        9vc©      13  9K@     13 

Toracoo,  Kentucky,  &c.,39 lb.        0    ©     34  6i«@     14 

Seed  Leaf.  39  lb  6    ©      70  8K@      55 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 39  lb.       35    ©      55  3S  "©.      50 

Domestic,  pulled.  39  lb 23    ©      45  25    ©      45 

California,  unwashed 17    ©      30  21    ©     32 

Tallow,  391b          9K®     "  9JS  9><r©      10X 

Oil-Cake-  39  ton 42  50    ©45  00  44  00    ©45  00 

Pork— Mess.  39  barrel 28  00    ©29  75  29  00    ©29  75 

Prime,  39  barrel  2100    ©23  75  24  00    ©26  00 

Beef— Plain  mess ...1100    ©IS  00  1200    ©1951 

Hard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  '■»  lb.      )4x©     ]63f  15J^©     W% 

Butter— Western,  ?' lb 35    ©     30  15    ©     40 

State.  3?  lb 23    ©      33  17    ©      4(1 

Cheese .      5    ©      14'.:  4    ©      14J4 

Be\ns— 39  bushel  . I.'.ISO    (,712  50"  120    ©8  69 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  39  bu.    112    rails  110    ©112 

EGGS— Fresh.  39  dozen       ....        25    a      2S  23    ©      20 

Poultry— Fowls* Chickens.       20    ©     21  21    ©     22 

Chickens,  Spring,  39  pair 75    ©125  50    ©100 

Turkeys.  39  lb  20    ©      21  22    ©      S3 

Geese,  3?  pair 150    ©2  03  l  50    ©175 

Woodcock,  39  pair —    ©     —  l  00    ©     — 

Green  Corn.  39  100 —    ©     —  50    ©  1  00 

POTATOES,  39   bill 3  50     ©0  50         150     ©3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  39  bbl....  —  ©     —  —  ©     — 

Turnips— if  bhl ©  2  10  ©3  25 

Garbages—  39  100 5  00  ©8  00  7  50  ©1100 

Onions— 39  hbl —  ©     —  S'OO  ©  3  r.O 

Cranberries — 39  bbl —  @     —  —  ©     — 

Broom-co  RN— 39  lb 8  @      13  7  ©      11 

Tomatoes,  per  basket 1  75  ©  2  50  53  ©      75 

Peas,  green,  per  bbl 2  00  ©  3  00  2  00  ©  3  00 

Cucumbers,  39  100 1  75  ©  2  85  —  ©     — 

Squashes,  39  bbl 2  00  ©  3  CO  1  00  ©  1  25 

Blackberries,  39  quart —  ©     —  6  ©     10 

Whort'eberries.  f  bushel 3  CO  ©  5  00  3  00  ©  4  80 

Peaches,  39  basket '—  ©     —  75  ©  1  50 

Plums,  Caere,  ?1  bushel —  ©     —  3  00  ©3  50 

Pears,  39  bbl —  @     —  2  00  ©10  00 

Melons,  ¥  bbl —  ©     —  150  ©4  00 

Apples— ij  barrel 3  03  ©0  00  1  to  ©4  50 

Under  the  earlier  war  reports,  Gold  was  advanced  to 
123,  but  since  the  successful  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Prussians,  it  has  receded  to  116J4,  closing  as  we  write  at 


117(58117% Breadstuffs  have  been  in  active  demand, 

opening  at  much  firmer  prices,  under  extensive  pur- 
chases, largely  for  export  and  on  speculative  account, 
but  closing  heavily,  with  a  very  limited  inquiry,  and  some 
pressure  to  realize  on  nearly  all  articles  in  the  line.  The 
call  from  shippers  has  been  quite  light  within  the  past 
few  days,  and  Ihc  home-trade  wants  have  been  on  a  re- 
stricted scale.  Some  speculative  holders  have  been 
pressing  supplies  on  the  market,  to  the  serious  depression 
of  prices.  Very  little  of  the  wheat  arriving  this  season 
is  in  good  condition.  Most  of  it  is  warm  and  soft,  with 
more  or  less  of  an  offensive  odor  from  it,  rendering  such 
grades  unfit  for  export  by  sailing  vessels.  Corn,  too,  ar- 
rives in  very  poor  order,  as  do  likewise  many  boat  loads 

of  the  lower  grades  of  Western  Oats Cotton  has  been 

in  light  demand  and  quoted  cheaper Provisions  have 

been  moderately  dealt  in  at  variable  rates,  closing  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  buyers. . .  "Wool  has  been  more  sought 
after,  and  has  been  quoted  rather  higher.  The  low  and 
medium  qualities  have  latterly  been  in  most  favor  with 

purchasers Hay  has  been  in  fair  request  at  buoyant 

prices Hops,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  have  attracted  but 

little  attention  at  our  quotations. 

i^"e«'   1'ork   Ijive-Sloek    3Sii«-l»eJ,s. — 

week  ending.         Beeves.  Cows.  Calve'..  Sheep.  Sioine.  Tot'l. 

July  19th 6,486      102       2,018      29,864    17.534    56,0:4 

do.      26th 7,268       99       2,986      35,403    11,250    60,012 

August    2d 7.0S3       93       2,254      20,478    13,853    49,766 

do.       9th 6,913       73       2,116      34,03.'    13,299    56,432 

Total  in  4  Weeks... .27,749      372       9,374    18.7.777    58,992  222,364 

clo.j"orpre!>.41Feeifes.25-,720      470      12,555    106,005    63.S77  208,617 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 6.937        93      2.343       31,444        14,748 

do.  do.   last,  Month 6,430       117      3,139       23,501       15.969 

do.  do.  prev's  Month ...  .0,610  7S  3,913  39,735  20,028 
Average  per  Week,  1869.  6,275  92  1,752  2S.S36  15.34S 
do.  do.  do.  1868.  5,733  195  1,588  27.182  1S.809 
do.  do.  do.  1867.  5.514  64  1,320  22,154  20.605 
do.  do.  do.  1S60.  5.74S  91  1.200  20,000  13,000 
do.        do.      do.    1S05.      5,255       US      1.500       10,091        11.023 

Total  in  I860 320,280    4.827  91,083   1,499,509     798,199 

Total  in  1S6S 298.18S    5.466    32.571   1,413,479      978.061 

Total  in  1S67 293.S32    3,369    69.911   1,174,154  1,102.043 

Total  in  I860 298,880    4.SS5    02.120    1,010,000      672.000 

Total  in  1305 270,271    0,101    71,991      836,733      573,190 

Total  ill  1S04 267,609    7,603    75,021      782,402      660,277 

Beef  Cattle. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  given  be- 
low that  the  range  of  prie^s  is  much  greater  than  hereto- 
fore reported.  This  is  owing  to  the  appearance  of  a  large 
number  of  Texas  cattle  which  have  arrived  in  poor  con- 
dition, and  met  with  slow  sale.  While  thin  stock 
could  only  be  disposed  of  at  our  lowest  figures,  and  at  a 
loss  to  the  holders,  really  good  beeves  have  not  declined 
much  since  our  last  report.  There  is  always  a  sale  for 
really  good  animals,  wdiile  it  is  difficult,  especially  at  this 
season,  to  dispose  of  poor  ones  at  enough  to  cover  their 
cost.  The  abundance  of  fruits  always  affects  the  sales  of 
the  butchers  at  this  season,  and  the  high  price  of  ice  also 
diminishes  the  consumption  of  fresh  meats.  At  the 
same  market  the  poorest  grade  sold  as  low  as  7c,  while 
the  choicest  went  as  high  as  lGVsC,  and  it  costs  as  much 
to  transport  the  one  as  it  docs  the  other.  We  give  a  list 
of  the  range  of  prices,  average,  and  figures  at  which  Hie 
largest  sales  were  made : 

Jtilv  19th, ranged  9    ©17    c.  Av.  15    c.  Large  sales  14    ©10c. 

do".  26th,  do.  8  @I7  c.  do.  WAc.  do.  do.  13^g  15'.. 
Ana.  2d,     do.       8    ©lfiXc.  do.  14XC.    do.        do.    13;<&15'i 

do.  9th,     do.      7    ®16j5e.  do.  14    c.    do.       do.    13    ©16 

Milcli  Cows.— The  market  may  be  reported  as  fair  ; 
supply  and  demand  keeping  about  even.  The  extreme 
prices  are  from  $60  to   §110,  the  last  named  being  for 

what  in  the  market  are  called  *4  fancy.11 . .  Calves. — 

The  market  is  somewhat  better  than  at  our  last  report, 
and  supplies  have  been  lighter.  The  choicest  lots  have 
brought  lie.  and  even  1114c.  for  extra.  Grass-fed  may 
be  quoted  at  5c.(a)7c.,  but  they  are  more  frequently  sold 

by  the  head  at  $8@.§!1 Sheep  and  iambs.— 

The  market  has  been  crowded  by  large  arrivals  of  most- 
ly poor  stock,  lambs  particularly  being  inexccssoft.be 
demand.  Notwithstanding  the  full  supply,  really  good 
sheep  have  brought  Cc.@6!4c.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  0^c, 
while  thin  stock  went  at  very  low  rates,  some  as  low  as 

314c Sxvilie. — The  receipts  have  been  very  light, 

and  prices  may  be  quoted  at    lSclfftia'/Je.   for  dressed. 


Tlie  Blecor«l  off  Hnmbngs,  as  given 
in  another  column,  will  surprise  those  who  have  not 
looked  into  this  matter,  or  appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  investigations,  and  the  constant  attention  given  to 
this  subject,  almost  exclusively  in  the  American  Agricul- 
turist. It  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  neighborhood 
where  there  arc  not  a  dozen  if  not  half  a  hundred  or 
more  persons  who  have  been  beguiled  out  of  hard  earned 
money  by  this  vile  horde  of  thieves,  who  swindle  through 
the  mails,  by  gift  enterprises,  lying  schemes,  etc.  If  this 
journal  had  accomplished  no  other  good  end,  we  know 
it  has  saved  to  the  country  at  large,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  than  it  has  ever  cost  its  readers ;  and  this  is 
the  almost  annual  testimony  of  our  readers.  Disagreea- 
ble as  the  task  is,  wc  feel  impelled  to  continue  the  work 
hereafter  with  unabated  effort.  Our  readers  can  help  by 
promptly  giving  information  of  all  new  schemes. 


The  Fairs  for  1870. 


State  and  Xational  Fairs. 

American  Institute New  York Sept.  7,  Nov.    2 

Arkansas Little  Rock Oct.  11-14 

California . . Sacramento Sept.  12-19 

Cherokee  Country (Ga.  &  Ala.),  Rome,  Ga.Oct.  11-14 

Colorado Denver Sept.  27-Oct.   1 

Connecticut  Poultry Hartford Nov.     1-  3 

Conn.  River  Valley.  . .  .Brattlcboro.  Vt Sept.  27-29 

Cotton  States Augusta,  Ga Oct.  25-29 

Georgia Atlanta Oct.  lfl-Sfi 

Illinois Decalur Sept.  20,  Oct.  1 

Inter-State Pittsburgh,  Pa Sept.  12-111 

Industrial  Exposition. .Cincinnati.  O opens   Sept    21 

Indiana Indianapolis Oct.    3-  S 

Iowa Keokuk Sept.   12-10 

Kansas Fort  Scott Sept.  27-30 

Kentucky Henderson Oct.    4-  8 

Maine Augusta Sept.  20-23 

Maryland Pamlico  near  Bait Sepl.  27  SO 

Michigan. Jackson Sept.  20-23 

Minnesota Winona Sept.  20-23 

Mississippi Jackson Oct.  10-15 

Nebraska Brownsville Sept.  20-23 

New  Brunswick Fredcricton ."Oct.    4-  7 

New  England Manchester,  N.  II  . .  .Sept.    6-  9 

New  York Utica Sept.  27-30 

New    Hampshire,  with  New  England,  which  see. 

New  Jersey Waverley Sept.  20-23 

N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Soc.N.  Y.  City Dec.  14-22 

North  Carolina Raleigh Oct.  18-21 

North-western  Poultry. .Chicago,  111 Nov.  15-19 

Ohio Springfield Sept.  12-10 

Ontario Toronto,  Canada Oct.    3-7 

Oregon Salem —    — 

Pennsylvania..  ,. Scranton Sept.  27-30 


Quebec  Prov Montreal 

St.  Louis  Association. .St.  Louis,  Mo. 


South  Carolina. . . 
S.  C.  Institute. . . . 
Texas,  Western.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wollen  Exposition.. 


Columbia. 
.  ..Charleston.. . 
...San  Antonio. 
. .  .Burlington. .. 

.  ..Richmond 

..  Milwaukee.. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


..Sept.  13-Ki 
. . .  Oct.  3-  8 
.  .Nov.  9-11 
.  .Nov.  1-  5 
...Oct.  5-8 
.Sept.  13-lfl 

Nov. 

..Sept.  27-30 
Sept.  21,  Oct.  15 


Washington  Ter Wallawalla Sept.  22-25 

Horticultural   and  Kindred  Fail's. 

Exeter  Hort'l Exeter,  N.  H Oct.    5-0 

D.  C.  Fruit-Growers.. .  .Washington Sept. 

Mass.  Hort'l  Soc Boston Sept.  20-23 

Worcester  Hort'l Worcester.  Mass...     .Sept.  20-23 

Grape  Show,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  New  York. ..Sept.  27-30 

Newburgh  Bay  Hort'l. ..Newhurgh.  N.  Y Sept.  28-30 

Pleasant.  Valley  Grape.  .Hammondsport 

Miss.  Valley  Grape St.  Louis Sept.  14-17 

Virginia  Hort'l*  Pom'l. Richmond Sept.  2S-30 

Lake  Shore  Grape Ohio 

Penna.  Horn  Soc Philadelphia 

Indianapolis  HortT Sept.    3 

3>i§trict,  County,  and  Local  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Androscoggin  Co Lewislon Oct. 

Aroostook  Co Presqne  Isle Oct. 

Franklin  North Phillips  Oct. 

Kennebec  East China.. Sept. 

Oxford South  Paris Oct. 

Penobscot.  Co Bangor 

Somerset  Central Skowhegan Sept. 

Waldo  Co Belfast. t Oct. 

Waldo  and  Penobscot.  .Monroe Sept. 

Washington  Co West  Joncsboro1 Sept. 

Wilton Franklin  Co . . .  Sept. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire  Co Keene.. 


5-  0 
4-r> 
12-13 
27-29 
~4-~0 

27-29 
~4-~fl 
28-29 
2S-29 
2S  — 


Contocook  Valley. . 

Exeter 

Ilillsbor.  Co 

Merrimac  Co 

Rockingham  Co 

Piscataqua  Ag.  Soc., 

Suncook  Soc 

Strafford  Co 


.  ..Hillsboro  Bridge 

. .  .Rockingham  Co Oct. 

...Milford Sept. 

. .  Concord Sept. 

...Exeter Sept. 

...Portsmouth Oct. 

...Pittsfield 

..  Great.  Falls 


fi-  7 
13-14 
2S-30 
14-10 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co Barnstable Oct.    4-  5 

Berkshire  Co Pittsfield Oct.     4-  0 

Bristol  Co Taunton Oct.    4-0 

Brislol  Centre Myrick's Sept..  21-83 

Essex  Co Ipswich  Sept.  27-28 

Franklin  Co Greenfield Sept.  29-30 

Hampshire,  Franklin  &  Hampden,  North'm'n..Oct.    0-  7 

Highland Middlefield Sept.  15-10 

Housatonic Great  Barrington Sept.  28-30 

Hampshire  Co Amherst Sept.  27-28 

Hampden  Co Springfield Oct.     4-  5 

Hampden  East Palmer  Oct.  11-12 

Hingham Hingham Sept.  27-2S 

HoosicVallev North  Adams. . . Sept.  20-22 

Middlefield. .". Middlefield Sept.    9-10 

Middlesex  Sonth Framingham Sept.  20-21 

Martha's  Vineyard West  Tishury Oct.  1S-19 

Marshfielcl Marshfield Oct.    0-  7 

Middlesex  Co Concord Oct.    4-5 

Middlesex  North Lowell Sept.  28-29 

Nantucket Nantucket Sept,  2S-29 

Norfolk  Co Readville Sept.  22-23 

Plymouth  Co Bridgewater Sept.  29.  Oct.  1 

Union Blandford Sept.  27-2S 

Worcester  Co Worcester Sept.  22-23 

Worcester  North-west.. Athol Oct.    5-0 

Worcester  South Stnrbridgo Sept.    S-  9 

Worcester  West Barre Sept.  29-30 

Worcester  North Fitchhurg Sept,  27-2S 

Worcester  South-east... Milford Sept.  27-29 

VERMONT. 

Addison  Co Middlebury Sept.  27-29 

Caledonia  Co St.  John  sbury Sept.  27-29 
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Lamoille  Co. . 
Orleans  Co. . . 
Wilmington.. 

Windham  Co. 


Dunbury 

Pequabuck.. . 

Ridgefield 

Windham  Co. 
Woodbury 


Sept.  20-43 

Barton Sept.  13-14 

i Windham  Co Oct.       IS 

Newfaue Sept.  28-29 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield  Co    Oct.    5- S 

Bri  stol.  Hartford  Co ...  Oct.    5- 

Fairfield  Co -  Sept.  13-10 

Brooklyn Sept.  27-30 

Windham  Co Sept.  14-15 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Co near  Albany — 

Columbia  Co Chatham  Four  Corner; 

Chautauqua  Co Westfield 

Chenango  Co Norwich 

Colden Erie  Co 

Cortlandt  Co 

Cuba,  Valley  Point Alleghany  Co 

Delaware  Co Walton 

Duchess  Co Washington  Hollow 

Dundee Yates  Co 

Ellisburg  District Belleville,  Jefferson  Co 

Edmestoe&Burlington.. Otsego  Co 

Fredonia Chautauqua  Co  .. 

Gouverncur St.  Lawrence  Co. 

Gowanda Cattaraugus  Co . . 

Genesee  Co Batavia 

Hornellsvillc  Steuben  Co 

Jefferson  Co Watertowu 

Lenox Canastota 

.Lewis  Co Turin 

Livingston  Co .  .Geneseo 

Mayville Chautauqua  Co  . . 

"Monroe  Co Rochester 

Otego Otsego  Co 

Putnam  Co Carmel 

Queens  Co Mineola 

Sandy  Creek Oswego  Co 

Schenectady  Co Schenectady 

Suffolk  Co  Kiverhead 

St.  Lawrence  Co Canton 

Saratoga  Co Saratoga — 

Southern  Oneida Clinton 

Sehnevus  Valley Otsego  Co 

Susquehanna  Valley Unadilla 

Trenton  Union Oneida  Co 

Tompkins  Co Enfield : 

Ulster  Co Kingston 

Vienna  (Oneida  Co) North  Bay 

Waddingtou St..  Lawrence  Co 

Warren  Co Glen's  Falls 

Washington  Co Salem 

Westchester  Co  White  Plains 

Yates  Co Penn  Yan 


Oct. 
s  Sept. 
.Oct. 
.Oct. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
.Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.Oct. 
Sept. 
.Oct. 
Sept. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.Oct. 
Sept. 
.Oct. 


3-7 

13-1(5 

4-  6 

4-  6 
29-30 
20-23 

4-6 
13-15 
13-16 
27-2!) 
15-16 
20-21 
21-23 
13-15 
22-24 
10-20 
28-20 
7-  0 
8-9 
14-16 

5-  6 
7-  8 
5-7 

21-23 
6-9 
2S-30 
13-14 
13-16 

5-  7 
20-22 

6-  9 
14-16 
28-30 

5-7 
13-15 
14-10 
21-23 
12-14 
27-20 
13-10 

5-  7 
12-17 

5-  7 


Burlington  Co — 

Cape  May  Co 

Cumberland  Co . . 
Monmouth  Cu. . 


NEW  JERSEY. 

.  ...Mt.  Holly Oct.    4-  5 

, .   .  .Seaville  Station Sept.  14-17 

Bridgeton 

...  Freehold Sept.  13-15 

Vinelantl Cumberland  Co. . . . .  .Sept.  14-15 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adams  Co Gettysburg Sept.  26-20 

Berks  Co Reading Sept.  27-30 

Bucks  Co Newtown Sept.  27-20 

Butler  Co  Butler Sept.  28-30 

Chester  Co Westchester Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Doylestown Bucks  Co 

Farmer's  &  Mechanic's. Easton Sept.  20-23 

Lebanon  Park  Ass'n.  ..Lebanon Sept.  20-23 

Lehigh  Co Allentown Sept.  27-30 

Northampton  Co Nazareth Oct.    4-7 

Oxford Chester  Co Oct.    5-  7 

Sullivan  Co Forksville Oct.    4-5 

Union  Co Oct.    5-  7 

OHIO. 

Alien  Co Lima 

Athens  Co Athens 

Andover Ashtabula  Co. .. 

Auglaize  Co Wapakonetta. . . 

Ashtabula  Co Jefferson 

Augusta Carroll  Co 

Bantam Clermont  Co 

Belmont  Co St.  Clairsville. . . 

Belmont Belmont  Co 

Blancbester Clinton  Co 

Brookfield Trumbull  Co. . . 

Brown  Co Georgetown  . .  . 

Butler  Co Hamilton 

Carroll  Co Carrollton 

Cincinnati  Industrial. .  .Cincinnati 


Champaign  Co. 

Claridon 

Clarke  Co 

Clermont  Co 

Clermont  Co. 

CI  in  Ion  Co 

Columbiana  Co. 


.Urbana. 
..Geauga  Co..  . 
..Springfield. .. 

..Boston 

.  .Batavia 

.  .Wilmington .. 
New  Lisbon.. . 


Coinieaut Ashtabula  Co. , 

Coshocton  Co Coshocton 

Crawford  Co .Bncyrns 

Cuyahoga  Co Cleveland 

Darke  Co Greenville 

Delaware  Co Delaware 

Defiance  Co Defiance 

Erie  Co Sandusky 

Fairfield  Co Lancaster 

Franklin  Co Columbus 

Fulton  Co Ottokee 

Gallia  Co Gallipolis , 

Garrettsville Portage  Co 

Geanga  Co Burton 

Greene  Co Xenia 

Hamilton  Co Carthage 

Hancock  Co Finley 

Hardin  Co Kenton 

Harrison  Co Cadiz 

Henry  Co Napoleon 

Highland  Union Oanvttsvillc. .. 

Hillsboro Highland  Co. . , 


Sept.  27-20 

Sept.  29-30 

Sept.    7-9 

Oct.    5-7 

Sept.  14-10 

Sept.  20-28 

Sept.    6-  0 

Sept.  28-30 

Sept.  1-1-16 

.Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Sept.  2S-30 

Sept.    6-  0 

Oct.    4-7 

Oct.    5-7 

.Sept.  21,  Oct.  15 

Oct.    4-6 

Sept.  21-25 

Oct.  11-15 

Sept.    6-  9 

Sept.  13-16 

Sept.    7-  9 

Sept.  21-23 

Sept.  21-23 

Sept.  20-23 

Oct.    4-7 

Sept.    6-  9 

Sept.  21-24 

Oct.     0-8 

Oct.    4-  7 

Sept.  27-30 

Oct.  12-15 

Sept.    0-  9 

Sept.  27-29 

Sept.  11.10 

Sept.  28-30 

Sept.  21-23 

Sept.    0-  9 

Sept.    0-  9 

Sept.  28-30 

Sept.  2S-30 

Sept.  2S-30 

Sept.  27-29 

Sept.  2.8-30 

Sept.    7-9 


Hocking  Co Logan Oct.    7-9 

Huron  Co Norwalk Sept.  20-22 

Jackson  Co Jackson Sept.  20-30 

Jamestown Greene  Co Aug.  30.  Sept.  2 

Knox  Co Mount  Vernon Sept.  27-29 

Lake  Co Painesville Sept.  28-30 

Lorain  Co Elyria Sept.  20-23 

Lucas  Co Toledo Sept.  20-23 

Licking  Co Newark Oct.    4-7 

Logan  Co Bellefontaine Oct.    4-7 

MahoningCo Caufield Oct.    4-6 

Marion  Co Marion Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Mechanicsburgh ChampaignCo Sept.    5-  S 

Medina  Co Medina Sept.  28-30 

Meigs  Co Rock  Spring Sept.  14-10 

Mercer  Co Celina Sept.  21-23 

Miami  Co Troy Oct.    5-8 

Monroe  Co Woodsfield Oct.-  2-  4 

Montgomery  Co Dayton Sept.  27-20 

Morgan  Co McConnellsville Oct.    4-6 

Morrow  Co Mount  Gillead Sept.  2S-30 

Muskingum  Co Zanesville Sept.  21-23 

Noble  Co Sarahsville Sept.  2S-30 

Northern  Ohio Cleveland Oct.    4-7 

Orville Wayne  Co Oct.  12-14 

Ottawa  Co Oak  Harbor Sept.  11- 

Perry  Co New  Lexington Oct.    5-7 

Pickaway  Co Circleville Sept.    6-9 

Portage  Co Ravenna Sept.  2S-30 

Preble  Co Eaton Sept.  27-311 

Putnam  Co Ottawa Sept.  2S-30 

Richfield Summit  Co Sept.  23-30 

Richland  Co Mansfield Oct.    4-6 

Ross  Co Chillicothe Sept.    7-10 

Sandusky  Co Fremont Oct.    5-  8 

Seneca  Co Tiffin Sept.  27-30 

Seville Medina  Co Oct.    6-8 

Shelby  Co Sidney Sept,  20-23 

Stark  Co Canton Sept.  27-30 

Summit  Co Akron Oct.    4-  7 

Trumbull  Co.'. Warren Sept,  20-22 

Tuscarawas  Co Canal  Dover Oct.    4-  7 

Union  Co Marysvillc Sept.  27-30 

Union  Ass'n,  Mechanicsburgh,  Champaign  Co. Sept.    6-  9 

Van  Wert  Co Van  Wert Oct.    6-  8 

Warren  Co Lebanon Sept,  21-23 

Washington  Co Marietta Oct,    4-  6 

Wellington Lorain  Co Oct,    7-10 

Wayne  Co Wooster Sept.  2S-30 

WoodCo Perrysburg Oct,    4-6 

Williams  Co Bryan Sept.  13-15 

Wyandot  Co Upper  Sandusky. .  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  Co. . . , „ Bay  City Sept.  28-30 

Berrien  Co Buchanan Sept.  21-23 

Benzie  Co Benzonia Sept.  2S-29 

Cass  Co Cassopolis Sept.  28-30 

Calhoun  Co Marshall Oct.    4-  6 

Central  Michigan Lansing Sept.  14-10 

Genesee  Co Flint Oct.      4-  7 

Grand  Traverse  Union. .Traverse  City  Oct,      5-  0 

Hillsdale  Co Hillsdale Oct.      4-  7 

Livingston  Co Howell Oct.      4-  7 

Lapeer  Co Lapeer Sept.  3S-30 

Leeleuaw  Co Glen  Arbor 

Marquette  Co Montello Sept.  21-22 

Oakland  Co Pontiac Sept.  28-30 

Sanilac  Co ...Lexington Oct.  12-14 

Tuscola  Co Watrousville Sept.  2S-30 

INDIANA. 

Allen  Co Fort  Wayne. 

Boone  Co Lebanon 

Bridgeton Parke  Co 

Cambridge  City  District(10  Counties) 

Dearborn  Co Lawrencebur 

Delaware  Co Muncie 

Edinburg Johnson  Co. 

Fayette  "Co Councrsville. 

Fountain  and  Warren . .  Attica 

Grand  Prairie Pine  Village. 

Grant  Co Marion 

Gibson  Co Princeton... 

Hamilton  Co Cicero 

Hancock Greenfield. . . 

Harrison  Co Corydon 

Hendricks  Co Danville 

Honey  Creek N.  London 

Howard  Co Kokonio 

Huntington Huntington 

Indianapolis  (local) 

Jefferson North  Madison. 

Jennings  Co N.  Vernon 

Johnson  Co Franklin 

Lake  Co Ross  Station 

Laportc Laportc.  ...   ... 

Madison  Co Anderson 

Martin  Co 

Monroe  Co Bloomiugtou 

Mooresville  District. . .  .Mooresvillc 

Morgan  Co Martinsville 

Muncie  Co Muncie 

Owen  Co Gosport.  . 

Parke  Co Bridgeton. 


,  How 


Posey  Co New  Harmony. . 

Putnam  Co Green  Castle. .. 

Randolph  Co Winchester 

Richmond Wayne  Co 

Rush  Co Rushvillc 

South-eastern  Ind Aurora 

St.  Joseph  Co  South  Bend 

Sullivan  Co Sullivan 

Switzerland* Ohio Co'sE.  Enterprise... 
Thorn  town  Union  (3  Co's)  Tborntown. . . 

Tippecanoe  Co Lafayette 

Union  Joint  Stock .Liberty 

Uuion  (3  Co's) Kuightstowu. . . 

Union  (1  Co's) Edinburg 

Union  (Randolph. Go),.. Union  City 

Vermillion  Co Newport 

Vigo  Co Terrs  Haute.... 

Wabash  Co Wabash 

Warwick  Co Bnonvillo 

Wayne  Co.  Joint  Stock. Richmond 


....  Sept.  20-24 

Oct.  11-15 

Aug.  29,  Sept.  2 

Oct,  11-15 

Sept,  12-17 

Sept,  23-20 

.Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Sept.    0-10 

Sept.  13-17 

Sept.  11-17 

Sept.  14-17 

Oct.  11-15 

Sept,  27-30 

Sept,  20-23 

..   ..Sept.  13-10 

Sept.    0-  9 

ardCo..Sept,  21 

Sept.  2S 

Sept.  20-29 

Sept.    5-10 

Sept.  27-30 

Sept.  22-24 

Sept.  20-24 

Oct.    6-  8 

Oct,    4-  7 

..   .Sept.  10-16 

Oct.    4  — 

Sept,  20-24 

Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Sept.  13-10 

Sept.  13-10 

Sept.    6-10 

.Aug.  27,  Sept.  3 

Sept,  13-10 

Sept,  13-17 

Sept.  20-23 

Sept.  20-30 

Sept.  13-10 

Sept.    0-  0 

..Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 
.Aug  20,  Sept.  3 

Sept.  13-10 

..Sept.  27.  Oct.  1 

Sept.    7-10 

Sept.  27-30 

.Aug.  30.  Sept,  2 
..Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Sept.  27-30 

Sept.  13-10 

Sept.    6-10 

..   ..Sept.  20-23 

Oct,  11-15 

Sept.  13-17 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora Sept.  13-10 

Atlanta ..Logan  Co Sept.    0-10 

Boone  Co Befievidere Sept.  20-23 

Cameron  &  De  Kalb Sept.  20-23 

Coles  Co Charleston Sept.    7-10 

Cass  Co  Virginia Aug.  30,  Sept.  1 

Carroll  Co Mt.  Carroll S  pt.    6-0 

De  Kalb  Co ....Sycamore Sept.  13-15 

Edwards  Co Albion Sept.  27-29 

Edgar  Co Paris Sept.  13-10 

Franklin  Co Benton  Oct.    5- S 

Fulton  Co Canton Oct.    11-14 

Green  Co Carrollton Sept.  27-30 

Grundy  Co Morris Sept.  14-16 

Henry  Co Cambridge Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Iroquois  Co Onarga "..Sept.  20-24 

Jackson  Co Murphysboro Sept.    0-9 

Jo  Davi.-ssCo Galena Sept.  27-30 

Kane  Co Geneva .Sept.  21-24 

Knox  Co Knoxville Sept.  13-16 

Kankakee  Co Momencc Sept.  27-30 

La  Salle  Co Ottawa Sept.    6-9 

Lake  Co Libertyville Sept.  13-16 

Livingston  Co Pontiac Sept.  20-23 

Lawrence  Co , .  Lawrenceville Sept.  3S-30 

Marion  Co Centralis Oct.    10-14 

McHenry  Co Woodstock Oct.    5-  7 

Marshall  Co Henry Sept.    7-10 

McLean  Co .Bloomington Sept.  13-10 

Mechanicsburg  Union. .  Mechauicaburg Sept.    6-9 

Mercer  Co Aledo Oct.     4-6 

Montgomery  Co Litchfield Sept.  27  30 

Monroe  Co Waterloo Oct.    12-14 

Madison  Co Edwardsville Sept.    6-9 

Macoupin  Co Carlinvillc Sept.  20-23 

Ogle  Co Oregon Sept.  20-23 

Peoria  Co  Peoria Sept.    6-9 

Perry  Co Pinckneyville Sept.  20-23 

Piatt"  Co Monticello Oct     6-7 

Putnam Hennepin Sept.  23-24 

Pekin  (Township) Tazewell  Co Sept.  20-23 

Pope  Co Golconda Oct.  13-15 

Pike  Co Pittsfield Oct.  11-14 

Shelby  Co Shelbyville... Sept.  21-26 

Schuyler  Co Rnshville Sept.  14-10 

Stark  Co ' Toulon Sept.  21-23 

Saline  Co Harrisburg Oct.    4-7 

St.  Clair  Co Belleville Sept.  13-16 

Tazewell  Co Pekin Sept.  20-22 

Union  Association Centralia Oct.  10-14 

Union  Co Jonesboro Sept.  14-17 

Union  Institute Sandwich.  De  Kalb  Co.Sept.  21-23 

Vermillion  Co Catlin Sept.  20-23 

Warren  Co Monmouth Sept.  20-23 

Whiteside  Co Sterling Sept.  20-33 

Winnebago  Co Rockford Sept.  13-16 

IOWA. 

Allamakee  Co Wankoti Sept.  20-22 

Appanoose  Co Centreville Sept.  27-20 

Belle  Plain Benton  Co Sept.    0-9 

Benton  Co Vinton  Sept,  13-10 

Black  Hawk  Co Waterloo Sept.  31-24 

Bremer  Co Waverley Sept.  20-22 

Buchanan  Co ..Independence 

Butler  Co Butler  Centre Sept.  27-29 

Cass  Co Atlantic Sept.  28-29 

Cedar  Co Tipton Oct.    20-30 

Cedar  Valley Cedar  Falls Sept,  27-29 

Central  Iowa Des  Moines Sept.  23-30 

Chickasaw  Co New  Hampton 

Clayton  Co Farmersburg Sept.  27-29 

Clinton  Co Clinton Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Crawford  Co Denison Oct.      7-8 

Dallas  Co Adel Sept.  22-24 

Davis  Co Bloomfiekl Sept.  38-30 

Des  Moines  Co Burlington Sept.    0-0 

Decatur  Co Leon Sept.  21-23 

Delaware  Co Manchester Sept.  28-30 

Fremont  Co Sidney 

Floyd  Co Charles  City Sept.  20-22 

Guthrie  Co Guthrie  Centre 

Harrison  &  Montana.  ..Little  Sioux .  .Sept.  27-29 

Howard  Co Lime  Springs  Station. Sept.  22-23 

Humboldt  Co Dakota Oct.     5-  0 

Henry  Co Mt.  Pleasant Sept.    7-0 

Jasper  Co Newton Sept.  21-23 

Jefferson  Co.. Fairfield Oct.     4-0 

Jackson  Co Muquokcta 

Johnson  Co Iowa  City Sept.  20-23 

Little  Sioux  Dist .Little  Sioux Sept.  27-28 

Louisa  Co Wapello Sept.  27-2H 

Lucas  Co Chari ton Sept,  21=28 


Lee  Co 

Mecbnnicsvillc  Dist, 

Mitchell  Co 

Mahaska  Co 

Mills  Co 

Montgomery  Co 

Poweshiek  Co.. 


.Oct.      4-  7 


.  Fort  Madison 

.  .Mechanicsvillc 

..Osage Sept.  13-10 

.  .Oskaloosa Sept.  20-23 

..Glen  wood Sept.  15-17 

..Red  Oak  Junction. ..  .Sept.  28-30 

. .Malcolm Sept.  22-23 

Potawattomie  Co Council  Bluffs Sept.  20-22 

Story  Co ■ Nevada Sept.  13-15 

Scott  Co Davenport Sept.    5-9 

Tama  Co Tama  City Sept.  21-23 

Union Ackley,  Hardin  Co... .Sept.  21-28 

Union  Co Alton... Oct.     5-  7 

Van  Buren  Co .Keosauqua Sept.  21-23 

Washington  Co Washington Oct.      3-1 

Wapello  Co Ottutnwa Sept.  20-20 

Warren Indianola Sept.  21-22 

MISSOURI. 

.Mexico Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

.Columbia Aug.  30.  Sept.  4 

.Sturgeon Sept.    0-11 

.St.  Joseph...- Sept.         6 

.Fill toil Aug.  30,  Sept.  3 

.Cameron Sept.  20-23 

.Liberty Sept.    6-  9 

.Kcvicsvillc Oct.    11-15 

Ha'rrisonville Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

.  Jefferson  City Sept.  13-17 

.  Bnonville Sept,  20-23 

.Gallatin Sept.  27-30 


Audrain  Co 

Boone  Co 

Boone  Co 

Buchanan  Co.. . . 

Callaway  Co 

Cameron  and  De 

Clay  Co 

Char-iton  Co 

Cass  Co 

Cole  Co 

Cooper  Co 

Daviess  Co 


Kalb 
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[September, 


FultonCo Lafayette Oct.  11-14 

Gasconade  Co Herman Sept.  13-14 

Grundy  Co Trenton Oct.    13-14 

Johnson  Co Warrenburg Sept.  27-30 

Jefferson  Co De  Soto Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

La  Fayette  Co Lexington Oct.    11-15 

Lewis  Co La  Grange Sept.  19-23 

Monroe  Co Paris Sept.  13-17 

Marion  Co Hannibal Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Montgomery Montgomery  Co..  .Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Montgomery  Co New  Florence Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

North-eastern Paris Sept.  13-17 

North  Missouri Salisbury Sept.  13-17 

Pike  Co Louisiana Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Kaudolph  Co Huntsville Aug.  31,  Sept.  3 

St.  Louis  Co St.  Louis Oct.      3-8 

Shelby  Co Shelbyville Oct.    10-14 

Vernon  Co Nevada Oct.    11-15 

"Warrren  Co Warrenton Oct.    12-15 

Webster  Co Marshrleld Sept.  27-30 

Washington  Co Potosi Sept.  20-22 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon  Co Paris Sept.    6-  9 

Boone  Co Florence Aug.  30,  Sept.  3 

Fayette  Co Lexington Sept.  27,  Oct.  2 

Harrison  Co Cynthiana Sept.  13-16 

Jeff.  Co.,  &  Louisville.  .Louisville Sept.  13-17 

Lexington  Ag'l  &  Mech.Lexington Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Mason  and  Bracken Germautown Sept.  20 

Mercer  Co Harrodsburgh Sept.    6-  9 

Marion  Co Lebanon  Aug.  30.  Sept..  3 

Nelson  Co Bardstown , Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Ohio  Co Hartford Oct.     4 

Paducah  &  McCracken .  Padncah Oct.   11-14 

Shelby  Co Shelbyville. Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Simpson  Co Franklin Sept.   6-  9 

Warren  Co Bowling  Green .  Aug.  30.  Sept.  2 

Washington  Co Springfield Sept.  27-30 

WISCONSIN. 

Beaver  Dam Dodge  Co Sept.  22^24 

Columbia  Co Portage Sept.  21 

Dane  Co Madison Sept.  20-22 

Dodge  Co Juneau. Sept.  13-15 

Fond  du  Lac  Co Fond  du  Lac Sept.  13-15 

Grant  Co Lancaster Sept.  14-16 

Green  Lake  Co Markesan Sept.  15-16 

Jefferson  Co Jefferson Sept.  21-22 

Kenosha Bristol  Station Sept.  20-21 

Lafayette  Co Lancaster Sept.  15-17 

Northern  Wis Oshkosh Oct.     3-7 

Outagamie  Co Appleton Sept.  15-17 

Richland  Co Richland  Centre Oct.     6-  7 

Ripon Fond  dn  Lac  Co Sept.  20-22 

South-western Mineral  Point 

Vernon  Co Viroqua Oct.     5-  7 

Walwortli  Co Elkhorn. . .   Oct.     4-  6 

Waupun Fond  du  Lac  Co Sept.  14-10 

Wisconsin  Valley Black  Earth Sept. 

MINNESOTA. 

OlmsteadCo Rochester Sept.  21-22 

Fillmore  &  Mower  Co's.St.  Charles Sept.  28-29 

Blue  Earth  Co Garden  City Sept.  14-16 

NEBRASKA. 

Douglas  Co Omaha Sept.  13-15 

KANSAS. 

Anderson  Co Garnet ...Oct.    5-7 

Doniphan  Co Troy Sept.  14-17 

Franklin  Co Ottawa Sept.  14-17 

Leavenworth  Co Leavenworth Sept.  13-16 

Jackson  Co Holtou .Sept.  15-17 

Jefferson  Co Oskaloosa. . . , Sept.    5-  7 

Northern  Kansas Atchison Oct.     5-  7 

TENNESSEE. 

Haywood  Co «-.  .Brownsville Oct.  18-22 

Robertson  Co Springfield Oct.  14-17 

Shelby  Co Memphis Oct.  18-21 

GEORGIA. 


Putnam  Co 

Muscogee  Co 


.  .Eatoutou. . . 
. . .  Columbus . . 

ALABAMA. 


..Oct.    12-14 
.Nov.      1-  5 


Cent'l  Ag'l  &  Mech'l   ..Selnm Nov.      : -11 

Lauderdale  Co Florence — 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AttalaCo Pilgrim'sRestChurch.Nov.    9- 

Jefferson  Co Fayette Oct.    1S-21 

VIRGINIA. 


Lynchburg 

Shenandoah  Valley 
South-west  Va... 


.Oct. 


Columbia  District. 


.  ..Wythevflle Oct. 

OREGON. 
. .  Dalles,  Wasco  Co. Sept.  28, 
TEXAS. 

Washington  Co .Brenham Oct. 

CALIFORNIA. 

St.  Joaquin Stockton Sept. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  ETC. 

Ottawa,  Ont Sept. 

E.  Middlesex  &  Loudon,  London,  Ont Sept- 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  Summerside Oct. 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia Oct. 


11-14 
4-  7 

Oct.  1 

11 

20-23 


21-28 
27-29 

7-  S 

6 


Atteinlijsg;  the  Fairs. — One  of  the  great- 
est swindles  is  the  "  Dining-Hall"  at  a  fair.  Large  prices 
are  charged  for  very  poor  food,  and  the  crowd  and  dis- 
comfort are  intolerable.  One  by  providing  i.  lunch  be- 
forehand can  be  sure  of  something  clean  and  eatable,  and 
save  not  only  money  but  a  great  amount  of  annoyance. 


WAR 


U 


Thirty  Year's   War." 


The  people  of  Europe  are  at  "war  with  each 
other — for  AVhat  ?  We  have  been  fighting  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  are  soon  to  enter  upon  our 
Thirtieth  Year  of  Unceasing  War  ! 

We  are  making  war  upon  Ignorance ;  Avar  upon 
Poor  Crops;  Avar  upon  Unprofitable  Labor; 
Avar  upon  Poor  Housekeeping;  Avar  upon  "  all 
work  and  no  play,"  among  young  people  as 
Avell  as  old  ;  Avar  upon  Humbugs  ;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
We  are  righting  for  the  best  interests  of  all  Avho 
till  the  soil  in  large  or  small  quantities;  for  the 
cheapest  and  best  in-door  and  out-door  adorn- 
ment of  Country,  Village, and  City  Homes;  for 
lightening  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  House- 
keeper; for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
Children;  and,  having  been  ahvays  victorious 
thus  far,  avc  shall  enter  upon  our  Thirtieths 
Annual  Campaign  with  great  confidence, 
and  courage,  and  determination,  and  come  out 
victorious  at  the  end  of  another  year.  We  in- 
vite KEW  RECRUITS  to  our  grand,  vic- 
torious army  of  Headers — by  the  thousand,  by 
the  ten  thousand,  and  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
A  "BOUNTY"  is  offered  to  the  first  Re- 
cruits  on  page  328. 


containing  a  great  vanety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewltere. 

Postage  IS  Cent*  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance. —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

ISo-*v  to  EEe»i3t  s— Cheeks    on     -tfew 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jncld  <fc  Co. 

l*ost-Officc  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  Wc  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  lifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  wit/tout  any  loss. 

Registered  ]Letteirs9  iiaaclei"  the  jacw 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S6S,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  Avhere  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  "be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  tlie  money,  and 
seal  tlie  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  talce  his 
for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 


C'Inhs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  X\YIH 

(1669)  are  now  ready.    Price,  $3,  at  our  office  ;  or   §2.50 


each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  onr 
regular  style  at  75  cents  perA'ol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Three  Months9  Siahseriptiou.  Free, 

is  offered  on  page  32S,  to  new  subscribers  receiA'ed  this 
month.  The  publishers  desire  to  secure  the  attention  of 
as  many  new  readers  as  possible,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  new  volume.  Each  new  reader  induced  to  come 
in  now,  by  means  of  this  extra  offer,  will  be  likely  to  en- 
list still  others  for  the  next  volume,  so  that  the  expense 
will,  in  part  at  least,  be  made  up.  The  paper  ought  to 
have  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  subscribers  to  begin 
for  the  next  volume. 

Please  Notice.  —  Letters  asking  advice 
whether  one  shall  buy  a  farm  here  or  there,  whether  one 
is  likely  to  do  well  in  this  or  that  specidation,  whether 
one  had  better  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to  another  place, 
and  letters  asking  us  to  find  employment  fur  the  Avritere, 
have  become  so  numerous  that  we  must  make  this  general 
answer.  We  will  ask  each  of  these  persons  who  write 
for  advice  as  to  whether  they  shall  engage  in  this  or  that 
pursuit,  make  this  or  that  move,  buy  or  sell  this  or  that 
property,  Avhat  answer  he  would  make  if  a  perfect 
stranger  applied  to  him.  'Would  he  not  say,  "I  must 
know  the  man  and  all  about  his  antecedents  and  present 
circumstances  before  I  can  make  an  opinion.'1 — It  may 
seem  unkind  to  refuse  advice  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  to  advise  blindly.  Letters  asking  us  for  em- 
plojinent  are  a  waste  of  paper  and  postage.  "We  have  a 
hundred  applications  from  personal  friends  for  every  va- 
cancy that  occurs  or  is  likely  to  occur  in  our  own  estab- 
lishment—and we  cannot  look  up  places  outside. 

A  Grape  Exhibition  iin  IVew  York. 
—Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  propose  holding  au  exhibi- 
tion of  Grapes  late  in  September  Liberal  prizes  will  be 
offered,  Avhich  will  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  pomol- 
ogists  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  by  applying  to  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons,  23  Park  Place. 

I\c>vspaper  Enterprise.— The  resources 
of  a  large  newspaper  were  never  more  strikingly  shown 
than  by  the  X.  Y.  Tribune  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  Europe.  The  declaration  of  hostilities  came  with 
great  suddenness,  but  it  found  The  Tribune  prepared 
with  a  correspondent  at  every  important  point  upon  each 
side  of  the  line.  The  war  news  of  this  paper  for  com- 
pleteness and  promptness  has  been  amarvel ;  and  Ave  trust 
the  publishers  haA-e  been  rewarded  for  their  enterprise. 

Eastern  and  LVestern  Agricultur- 
al Papers. — The  Western  Farmer,  Madison,  Wis.,  in 
a  well  considered  article,  enters  its  protest  against  the 
course  of  the  Western  agricultural  papers  towards  those 
published  at  the  East.  The  only  feeling  that  we  have  in 
the  matter  is  one  of  regret,  when  we  see  editors  whom 
we  would  like  to  respect,  engaged  in  aAvholesale  crusade 
against  Eastern  papers.  The  "Western  Farmer  sensibly 
says:  "Making  a  personal  case  of  the  matter  we  say 
that  if  any  Western  farmer  thinks  an  Eastern  paper  will 
be  more  useful  to  him  than  ours,  we  wish  him  to  take  it 
by  all  means.  A  good  Eastern  agricultural  paper  is  of 
much  value  to  an  intelligent  farmer,  even  in  the  North- 
west, and  if  such  a  farmer,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  two, 
concludes  that  a  paper  designed  more  especially  for  the 
East  will  suit  him  better  than  ours,  designed  especially 
for  the  West,  Ave  will  certainly  not  discourage  his  taking 
the  paper  of  his  choice." — We  may  add  that  the  Western 
Farmer  gives  emphasis  to  the  above  by  making  an  able 
and  well-conducted  paper. 

Wheat   and   Corn    in    Virginia. — A 

correspondent  puts  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell,  thus: 
Some  scratch  in  Avheat  in  October  or  November,  and 
make  sorry  crops,  others  here  plow  early,  and  Avill  soav 
in  September  and  make  40  bushels  per  acre.  Some  corn- 
fields contending  with  grass,  briers  and  bushes,  yield 
from  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  other  fields  upon  which 
nothing  but  the  corn  is  suffered  to  grow,  will  yield  40  to 
60  bushels.  Few  will  learn  the  great  advantage  of  thor- 
ough cultivation. 

Cntting-  an«l  €«ring   Xohac-eo. — No 

plant  is  so  sensitive  to  frost,  or  more  thoroughly  ruined 
by  freezing.  Saws,  hatchets,  and  corn-knives,  are  all  ad- 
A'ocated  for  cutting  up  tobacco.  A  good,  heavy  corn-knife 
is  handy  enough.  Tobacco  should  not  be  handled  until  it 
is  wilted.  Lay  the  plant  down  and  turn  it,  once,  after  one 
side  has  felt  the  sun  for  au  hour  or  more.  Handle  by  the 
buts  with  great  care.  The  plants  mnsi  be  immediately 
suspended,  not  close  enough  to  crowd  each  other,  and  so 
close  that  the  room  shall  be  well  economized.    They  must 
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hang  in  airy  sheds  secure  from  rains,  and  where  there 
will  be  a  free  circulation  of  air.  If  exposed  to  the  wind, 
they  will  be  broken,  and  the  tobacco  is  better  foruot  dry- 
ing too  quick.  It  needs  to  cure  slowly  and  uniformly. — 
See  our  pamphlet  on  Tobacco  Culture,  and  an  article  on 
Joseph  Reader's  method  in  the  Agriculturist  for  March, 
1SG4,  in  regard  to  the  most  approved  ways  of  hanging  to- 
bacco in  the  drying  sheds. 

HumlMig'     3Ie«lical      ttJui versa  ties 

aud  Hospitals. --We  have  frequent  inquiries  about 
the  concern  that  advertises  itself  as  the  New  York:  Medi- 
cal University,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  one  who  has 
been  swindled  byan  "Examining  Agent"  of  the  "Union 
Combination  Hospital,"  and  asking  if  there  is  snch  a 
hospital  in  New  York.  New  York  hospitals  do  not  send 
out  "examining,"  or  any  other  agents,  and  New  York  Uni- 
versities do  not  advertise  cures  or  medicines.  We  might 
priut  in  large  letters  on  every  page  that  every  one  who 
advertises  medicines  to  cure  this  or  that  disease,  or  prom- 
ises a  cure  in  any  case,  is  a  quack  and  a  humbug ;  and 
yet  there  would  be  some  who  would  write  to  ask  if  such 
a  one  was  not  an  exception,  nave  nothing  to  do  with 
the  whole  crew.  The  more  they  pretend  as  to  their 
abilities  the  more  dangerous  they  are.  We  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  law  to  prevent  one  man  calling  himself 
a  " University,"  a  "Hospital,"  or  a  funeral.  As  to 
this  "New  York  Medical  University,"  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  one  can  read  its  advertisements  and  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  it  was  a  University  in  any  proper  or 
legitimate  sense  of  the  term. 


Harper°s  Magazine.  —  This  standard 
monthly  not  only  keeps  up  with  its  former  reputation — 
but  is  has  introduced  some  new  features,  the  most  not- 
able of  which  is  the  "Editor's  Scientific  Record."  The 
attempts  at  giving  scientific  items  in  popular  papers  are 
generally  ridiculous  failures.  This  in  Harper's  is  a 
marked  exception,  and  is  evidently  made  up  by  some  one 
who  understands  what  he  is  about. 

Tinned  Roofs.— W.  A.  Staples,  Amherst 
Co.,  Ya.  You  can  buy  tinned  nails  with  which  to  fasten 
the  tin  upon  your  roof,  and  they  will  be  much  better 
than  copper— a vhich.  indeed,  would  be  the  worst  you 
could  nee.  Any  tinman  ean  tin  them  for  you  in  case 
they  are  not  to  he  had  ready  covered. 

"  Upland  CranoeiTy," — Seth  Gordon, 
Gurnsey  Co.,  0.  We  have  many  times  stated  that  there 
is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  any  variety  of  cranberry  that 
can  be  planted  upon  dry  soil  with  any  probability  of  sne- 
cees.  We  know  that  some  dealers  advertise  the  plants, 
but  we  will  go  a  long  journey  to  see  an  acre,  or  even  a 
square  rod  in  profitable  bearing.  Who  will  show  it  to  us? 

Alders  and  Caraway.  —  "  F.  E.  D.,*' 
St.  Johns,  N.  B.  Alders  are  "best  cut  when  in  their  fullest 
vigor,  but  we  doubt  if  one  cutting  at  any  particular  time 
will  kill  them.  Caraway  is  an  unusual  weed  in  pastures. 
It  is  a  biennial,  and  if  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  would 
die  out,  if  no  more  seed  were  brought  upon  the  laud. 

Crrass  for  Florida. — G.  Carlton.  The 
Bermuda  Grass—  Cynodon  daclylon,  will  succeed  on 
"poor  aud  sandy  soils."1  It  does  not  grow  from  seed, 
but  from  sets.  TheLespedezaor  "Japan  Pea,"  is  worth 
trying  as  a  pasture  plant. 

Barfc-Loiise. — D.  S.  Prescott.  The  speci- 
men sent  is  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse,  which  we  have 
ofteu  described.  The  reason  yon  did  not  recognize  it  is 
because  it  is  in  its  young  state.  The  insects  have  re- 
cently fixed  themselves,  and  the  scale  is  just  beginning 
to  grow  upon  them.   Eggs  will  appear  later  in  the  season. 

Raw  Tomatoes. — Mrs.  "W.  A.  B.,'T  writes : 
'•Tomatoes  to  be  eaten  raw.  arc  much  nicer  if  peeled 
without  scalding;'  if  properly  ripened,  that  can  be  ac- 
complished with  very  little  trouble.  As  an  accompani- 
ment for  bread  aud  batter,  nothing  ran  be  nicer  than  to- 
matoes served  like  strawberries,  with  white  sugar  and 
sweet  crearu,  without  pepper,  salt,  or  vinegar;  have  the 
tomatoes  fresh  and  cool,  and  nicely  peeled  and  sliced." 

Plants  banned.— Mrs.  S.  L.  Bowman,  the 
Gingko,  SaUsburia  udiantifolh;.  a  fine  ornamental   tree 

from  Japan Mrs.  "A.  C.  W.,"   Milwaukee,  Wis.    An 

old  greenhouse  shrub,  formerly  called  Achania  Malvavis- 
CU8,  but  properly  is  dlalvavisCW  arboreQ '.  .  K.  S.  Wright. 
The  flower  is  G  ,  Standing  Cypress,  or 
Cypress  Gilia  ;  the  leaf  is  that  of  Saxi/raga  sarmentosa, 
popularly  known  as  Wandering  Jew,  Strawberry  Gera- 
nium, etc II.  Stool.  Port  Deposit,  Md.    Not  a  thistle, 

but  something  worse— the  "Horse-nettle,11  Solarium 
CaroUnense.  It  is  one  of  the  vilest  weeds  that  ever  grew, 
and  che  only  way  is  to  keep  cutting  it  off  as  fast  as  it 


sprouts F.   D.  Hunter,   Poughkeepsie.    The    Double 

Sneczewort,  Achillea  Piarmzca,  an  excellent  white  flow- 
er, but  it  will  spread  so  !.\ .  .Mrs.  "  E.  C.  H."  The  Vir- 
ginia Creeper,  Ampelopsis  quinquefoUa^  and  not  at  all 
poisonous.  The  leaf  has  Jive  divisions,  while  those  of 
the  Poison  Ivy,  for  which  it  was  mistaken,  have  three  — 
L.  Ballou,  Wincherdon,  3Iass.  Fumitory,  frumaria  offi- 
cinalis, and  found  as  a  weed  in  old  gardens  ail  over  the 
world.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  as  a  medicinal  plant, 
but  is  just  uow  out  of  fashion .  . . .  S.  Carltou.  Slatersville, 
P..  I.,  No.  1,  Bastard  Toad-flax,  Comandra  -umbeHuta.— 
No.  2,  Dwarf  Ginseng,  Aralia  quinqaefolia.  No.  3,  New 
Jersey  Tea,  C'eanothus  Americanus.  No.  4.  American  Hel- 
lebore, Yeratrumviiide.  No.  5,  Enchanter's  Nightshade, 
Circq-a  Lutetiana.  No.  6,  Water  Pennywort,  Ilydrocotyle 
Americana.    No.  7,  apparently  the  leaves  of  Gill,  2?epeta 

Gleclioma Box  sent  by  J.   E.  Halter  crushed  in  the 

mail  and  plants  lost. 

Sumach. — Several  inquire  about  preparing 
Sumach  for  market.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  published.  The  leaves  and  leaf-stalks, 
and  not  the  berries,  are  used.  They  are  gathered  at  any 
time  from  July  until  frost,  thoroughly  cured  under  cover, 
and  ground  and  bolted  for  market.  We  will  thank  any 
one  familiar  with  the  process  to  give  us  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  grinding  aud  packing. 

Canning  S^veet  Coi*ei. — We  have  fre- 
quently stated  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
canning  sweet  corn  in  families,  but  inquiries  continue  to 
come  in  relation  to  it.  Green  corn  is  put  up  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Oneida  Community ;  their  process  as 
published  In  the  4i  Circular  "  last  yearis  essentially  as  fol- 
lows: The  corn  is  boiled  for  20  minutes;  it  is  then  cut 
from  the  cob  and  placed  in  tin  cans.  A  boiling-hot  syrup, 
made  of  one  pound  each  of  sugar  and  salt  to  eight  gallons 
of  water,  is  poured  into  the  cans  to  completely  fill  all  the 
interstices  among  the  com.  The  cans  are  then  soldered 
up  and  are  ready  for  boiling  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  a  vast  product  of  the  salt  works.  The  chloride 
of  calcium  bath  is  used  because  its  boiling  point  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  water.  It  is  used  of  a  strength  that 
boils  at  240".  The  sealed  cans  are  placed  upon  a  rack 
and  lowered  into  the  solution  ;  high  pressure  steam  is  let 
into  a  coiled  tube  at  the  bottom  nf  the  kettle  and  the 
cans  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  240"  for  45  minutes. 
The  cans,  when  removed,  are  washed  off.  and  when  cool- 
ed are  ready  to  label  and  pack. 

Crimson  Clover— Vetch.— "  W.  C.  B," 

New  Hope,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  :  "  I  see  in  the  August 
Agriculturist  an  account  of  the  Crimson  Clover.  Will  it 
make  good  hay  the  first  year  ?  Does  it  grow  strong,  stiff 
stalks  ?  I  want  something  to  sow  on  corn  stubbles  next 
spring  in  place  of  oats,  to  get  some  hay  off  next  year,51 
jjis. — We  do  not  think  the  Crimson  Clover  would  prove 
satisfactory.  If  the  laud  is  rich,  Vetch  or  Tares  would 
do  well  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oats  and  make  capi- 
tal hay.     The  seed  is  to  be  had  of  our  large-  seedsmen. 

Green  Corn. — Norah  N.  says,  cut  from  the 
cob  and  boil  in  so  little  water  as  to  be  dry  when  done  ; 
add  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream  and  a  lump  of  butter. 

Transactions    of  f he    ."V.    Y.    Slate 

Agricultural  Society  for  1868.— With  a  mod- 
eration which  becomes  a  dignified  body,  the  N.  Y.  State 
Society  presents  a  record  of  what  it  did  two  years  ago, 
which  will  probably  be  interesting  to  antiquarians.  For 
the  rest,  it  contains  a  Report  on  "New  American  Grapes," 
which  the  Society  never  should  have  printed,  two  articles 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Eng- 
land 1),  and  a  paper  on  Salt  by  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  which 
if  we  mistake  not,  has  already  appeared  elsewhere,  W. 
hope  that  the  Society  will  incubate  three  years  over  its 
report  for  1869,  and  we  may  then  have  the  volume  qui;.' 
made  np  of  foreign  articles. 

Aliara])  Screw  Loose, — "8.  J.  W."  asks 
how  he  shall  replace  a  screw  that  has  become  detached 
from  his  lamp.  The  screw  C3ps  arc  cemented  on  by 
means  of  plaster  of  Paris  (calcined  plaster).  Mix  the 
plaster  witii  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and 
cement  on  the  cap.  It  will  set  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  dry  will  be  firmly  fixed.  Both  the  cap  and  the  lamp 
should  be  free  from  grease. 

Eucalyptus.— "A  Subscriber,"  Pntnam  I 
Fla.    We  know  of  no  one  who  has  these   trees 
East.    They  have  been  planted  to  a  considerable  extent 

in  California,  and  bad  you  signed  your  name  to  your  Ut- 
ter— as  every  person  who  writes  should — we  should  have 
answered  by  mail. 
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The  Aitline  JL'ress  is  a  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  point  of  me- 
chanical execution,  paper,  type  and  engravings,  it  is  mag- 
nificent. Those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
wood  engraving  will  find  some  remarkable  examples  in 
this  journal.  It  has  recently  presented  its  readers  with 
several  illustrations  from  the  American  Agriculturist,  as 
specimens  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  engraving.  The 
paper  and  printing  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  upon  our 
large  edition  and  at  pur  cheap  rates,  aud  especially  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  we  must  print  the  immense  number 
of  copies,  on  power  presses,  does  not  allow  the  real  beauty 
of  our  engravings  to  be  shown ;  but  on  the  thick  tinted 
paper,  and  u-ith  the  exquisite  printing  of  the  Aldine  Press, 
they  come  out  in  all  their  true  excellence.  We  have  men- 
tioned only  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  journal,  the 
literary  portion  is  by  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day. 

Snndry  IIumbuu>. — To  give  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  operations  of  swindlers,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  a  record  for  ready  reference  by  our  readers,  we  give 
below  a  list  of  a  portion  of  the  names  referred  to  in  the 
present  volume  of  this  paper.  It  will  be  understood  from 
our  previous  remarks,  that  a  large  number  of  these  names 
are  assumed  by  a  small  number  of  operators.  As  fast  as 
old  names  become  odious  or  sufficiently  known  to  the 
P.  O.  Authorities  or  others  to  have  their  letters  stopped, 
or  when  exposed  in  these  columns,  they  take  up  new 
names,  someiimes  using  their  old  circulars  with  a  change 
of  address,  and  sometimes  adopting  a  new  scheme.  So, 
also,  one  man  often  runs  several  schemes,  or  the  same 
scheme  under  many  names.  We  add  to  each  name  a 
figure  showing  what  number  of  this  volume  contains  the 
name,  as  1  for  Jan.,  2  for  Feb.,  3  for  March,  etc.  Here  is 
the  partial  list:  Armstrong,  3  ;  The  Adder,  3  ;  Arnold, 
4,6;  Ames,  4;   Andrews,  5;   Alvord,  6;   Banks,  4lh  St.. 

2  ;  Banking  House,  Broadway,  G ;  Baby  advertised  for,  4  ; 
Badean,  5;  J.  M.  Blake,  6;  6.  O.  D.,  V;  Clinton,  1 ;  Cle- 
ment, 1,2;  Children's  Aid  Soc,  6;  Churches,  3 ;  Clifford 
&  Eightou,  3;  Crandell,  5  ;  Colgate,  5,  7 ;  Carter  &  Co., 
C;  Cancer  Doctors,  6;  Collins,  7  ;  California  Library  Lot- 
tery, 7 ;  Douglas,  6 :  Dollar  Sales,  1 ;  Doctors,  2,  3,  o,  6. 
8;  Daily  &  Co.,  4,  6,  7;  Dodd  &  Co.,  4;  Dexter,  7;  J.  A. 
Dodge,  0 ;  Electrical  Doctors,  5 ;  Envelope  Game.  5 : 
Elmore,  5  ;  Ellerton,  6,  7;  Employment,  6,  7  ;  Express 
Parcel  Swindle,  S  :  S.  Fox,  8 ;  J.  Fuller,  8  ;  Ferguson,  8,  9  ; 
Fire  Arms,  Guns,  Pistols,  etc.,  3,  5  ;  Gift  Enterprise.  4. 
5  ;  Godfrey,  4  ;  Gambling  Cards.  7 ;  Harris  &  Co.,  1,  2,  7  ; 
Havana  Lottery,  2,  9 ;  Harriot.  4 :  Geo.  R.  Hart,  9 : 
Hitchcock,  4,  G  ;  Hammond,  6  ;  Howard  Association,  7. 
S  ;  K.  H.  Holland,  S  ;  In  man,  3  ;  J.I,  Hamilton,  8  ;  Jones, 
4,  G,  8;  Jeweler's  Association,  5;  P.  Jackson,  S;  Knit- 
ting Machine,  7;  Lotz  &  Co.,  1.2;  Lands,  Cheap,  5 ; 
Lottery  Prizes,  2,  5,  7.  9  ;  Li  fe  Insurance,  7  ;  W.  B.  Logan, 
8;  Michelin  &  Co.,  5;    Mocking  Bird,  4 ;   Music  Boxes, 

1,  3.  5 ;  Meredith,  Halstead  &  Co.,  3 ;  Martine,  4,  5  ;  Mor- 
gan, 4  ;  Morrow,  6  ;  W.  H.  Morris,  S.  9 ;  W.  D.  Miles,  9  ; 
Newspaper  Subscribers,  4;  Oils,  cheap.  2.  4.  G,  7  ;  Ogden, 
3;  Oroide  Watches,  ete.,5,G;  Porter  &  Co.,  1 ;  F.Porter, 

3  :  Photographs,  2,  4,  5,  7;  Post-masters,  2  ;  Private  Dis- 
eases, 2,  3,  5;  Purchasing  Agency,  3;  Pistols,  3,  5;  C.  C. 
Perry,  7;  T.  W.  Pierce.  8;    Palmer,  S;    "Receivers."   1. 

2,  3.  4,  5,  0 ;  Reid  &  Co.,  4 :  Recipe  Sellers,  5,  7.  9 ;  "  Re- 
generator," 8  :  Steam  Engines,  2,  3  ;  Sewing  Machines, 
cheap,  3,  4,  G  ;  I.  W.  Smith  ct  Co..  o  :  Secley,  M.  D.,  5  ; 
Silver  Plating,  6 ;  Stockton,  7,  8 :  D.  B.  Stack,  7  ;  Taylor. 
■:;  Trivelio,  3;  A.  Smith,  S ;  H.  Stewart.  8;  Vinegar 
Recipe,  5,  9  ;  Wogau  &  Co.,  1,  aud  in  many  other  papers; 
Waters  &  Co.,  1,  2;  Wiggins,  1,  S;  Weston,  Graff  &  Co., 
2;  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  3;  Mrs.  Williams.  5  ;  Watch- 
es. Oroide,  5;  Watch  Indicators, 5,  7;  Webb  &Co..G; 
Wagner, 7;  R.S.Wood,S;  R.F.Wood,7;  W.H.Wood, 
i .  fi  ;  etc.,  etc.  The  above  partial  list  contains  references 
to  some  1 70  swindlers  and  swindling  operations,  and 
indicates  the  wide  extent  of  the  nuisance  we  are  com- 
batting. Those  receiving  circulars,  or  having  them  on 
baud,  cm.  by  examining  the  above  list,  judge  whether 
an}  scheme  is  a  new  one.  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
send  it   tons  Our    llHnmbng  Parcel"    this  mouth 

ns  many  of  the  schemes  indicated  above  as  having 

ilready shown  up  by  ns.     Here  is  the  "manner" 

J.  A   Dodge  writes,  on  manifold  paper,  to  a  largo 

number  o\  persons,  that  be  has  possession  of  the  original 

stolen  from  the  V.  S.  Treasury,  from  which  he  is 

priming  !.  2,  and  T'  dollar  bills,  which  are  absolutely  per 

feet,  etc., and  sayshe  has  flooded  this  city,  and  wishes 

i  circulate  them  elsewhere.    He  offers  to  sell  $200 

worth  for  $20— $10  C  o.  P..  etc.,  and  so  on  with  a  lot  of 

i  i  tusiblc    tuff.    He  gives  his  address  688  Broadway,  and 

s  a   Bill-head  of  '   W    II    Morri<  &  Co..  Importers 

and  Manufacturers  of  Laces,  Whit  Goods,  Notious,  etc., 

i  Buildings.    Broadway,   New  York,"   as  a  blind. 

delphia   u  Pubi     ,  of  July  26th,  and 

lys,  appears  an  advertisement  time : 

6*$&"fl     AOIfe  A    DAY  '  A-V  BE  MADE    BY 
?3*  fl«*F^y>sF  PARTIES    Eial  are  np  to  snuff  with- 
out Interflmne  witti  their  oilier  huslneee.    Address  W.D. 
MILES.  GSS  Bn  Bdwi  y,  New  York."  it? 
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the  same  address  as  that  of  J.  A.  Dodge  above.  This 
illustration  gives  one  of  the  modes  of  operation,  and 
shows    how    much    reliance    is    to    he    placed    upon 

these  "§1,000  a  day,  or  year,"  advertisements An 

ingenious  swindler  prints  off  some  very  plausible,  well 
executed  lithographic  letters,  and  scatters  them  at  the 
West  signing  to  different  lots  of  the  same  very  "  confi- 
dential" letter  one  of  the  following  names:  John  F. 
Hamilton,  212  Broadway,  and  73  Nassau  St.— Eob't.  H. 
Holland,  142  Fulton  st.— Thos.  W.  Pierce,  SO  Nassau  St.— 
Edward  Palmer,  jr.,  Bergen  Point  N.  J.-¥m.  B.  Logan, 
15  Butch  st.—  "Win.  J.  Ferguson,  104  Broadway,  etc.,  etc. 

Adam  Smith  is  in  the  same  line  of  swindling.    He 

calls  himself  "Printer  and  Stationer,  210  Broadway,  JSf. 
Y."— a  favorite  address  with  humbugs.  This  Adam 
wont  lake  any  letters  nor  money  from  the  Post-Office — it 

must  always  come  by  express for  the  good  reason  that 

he  can't  get  letters Many  inquiries  come  to  ns  res- 
pecting a  Connecticut  vinegar  recipe,  for  which  $5.00  is 
asked.  It  goes  largely  on  the  recommendation  of  two  Col- 
lege Professors,  whose  names  we  are  sorry  to  see  on  any 
business  circular,  unless  necessary  to  the  introduction  of 
something  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance  to  the 
country.  Their  names  were  doubtless  given  in  this  in- 
stance without  considering  how  widely  they  were  to  be 
used,  and  for  what  purpose.  We  hope  they  will  personally 
test  the  process,  carefully  and  accurately,  and  in  compari- 
son with  the  old  processes,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 
Cider,  wine,  and  sundry  other  substances  arc  converted 
into  vinegar  by  exposure  to  air.  The  change  is  hastened, 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  by  letting  the  cider,  etc.,  trickle 
slowly  through  barrels  of  shavings,  with  many  holes  in 
the  barrels  to  admit  air  freely.  It  is  a  simple  easy  pro- 
cess, entirely  effective,  and  is  practised  on  a  large  scale 
in  some  factories,  especially  in  Europe.  The  new  pro- 
cess we  understand  to  be  an  arrangement  of  inclined 
shelves  to  secure  a  similar  result.  Of  its  utility,  especial- 
ly to  the  masses  who  are  led  to  pay  $5  each,  we  have  no 
definite  testimony  froni  uninterested,  intelligent  parties 
who  have  given  it  a  thorough,  practical  and  comparative 

trial Henry  P.  Jones  &  Co.  are  the  most  generous 

"gift  enterprise"  men  we  have  ever  heard  of.  They  of- 
fer to  send  a  §150  watch  to  a  man  for  simply  "  accepting"" 
an  agency,  and  they  say  nothing  about  any  money  in  ad- 
vance, or  any  "C.O.D."  If  there  is  not  a  very  large  cat 
in  that  meal  tub,  we  agree  to  not  repeat  what  we  now  af- 
firm, that  aW"  gift  enterprises,"  this  one  included,  from 
beginning  to  end,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side, 
all  through  and  all  round,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
lotteries,  and  that  all  lotteries  are  swindles,  bad  in  their 
tendency  and  results  upon  every  participator — the  fortu- 
nate ones,  so-called,  (when  there  are  any),  as  well  as  the 
unfortunate  so-called.    H.  H.  Wodsworth  &  Co.,  also  of 

Broadway,  3S".  T.,  appear  to  be  just  like  Jones  «fc  Co 

We  would  strongly  object  to  the  "  annexation  "  of  Cuba, 
if  compelled  to  take  the  "Havana  Lotteries"  with  it. — 
Jas.  L.  Bndd,  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  is  not  only  interfering 
with  Taylor,  he  of  .Wall  st.,  Havana  Lottery  "author- 
ized agency,"  but  lie  is  making  cither  himself  or  the  lot- 
tery ridiculous.  In  a  neatly  litographecl  letter,  he  literal- 
ly implores  lots  of  people  to  send  him  §10  each,  for  tick- 
ets, promising  each  one  to  almost  certainly  select  tickets 
that  will  draw  $10,003.  Now  the  lottery  must  be  very  nil- 
fair,  if  any  one  man  can  get  so  many  $10,000  tickets  as 
Biuld  has  promised  to  his  §10  customers.  2d,  Bndd  is 
a  big  fool,  if  he  knows  what  tickets  will  draw  $10,000,  in 
that  he  don't  buy  them  himself  or  by  proxy,  and  not  be 
sending  round  the  country  to  pick  up  $10  at  a  time. — 
Query.  Has  Mr.  Eudd  any  genuine  Havana  tickets  at  all  ? 
Query  2d.  Does  anyone  know  of  any  lottery  that  gives 
its  customers  a  fair,  fully  equitable  chance?  We  don't, 
though  we  have  carefully  studied  out  a  good  many,  for  the 

purposes  of  this  column To  S.  W.,  and  others:  You 

will  find  the  recipe  sellers  attended  to  on  page  240  (July 
No.)  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  have  an  undue  share 
of  these  operators  Mr.  W.  E.  Hamlin,  P.  M.  of  Ster- 
ling, Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  gives  us  full  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  medium  sized,  wooden-legged  man,  that  came 
into  that  town,  and  by  professing  to  be  agent  of  a  Dental 
Association,  and  other  subterfuges,  got  many  dollars  out 
of  the  people  in  advance  for  promised  work,  spoiled 
many  teeth,  and  left  without  paying  board,  horse  keep,  or 
even  his  washer-woman.  We  have  not  room  for  more 
particulars.  No  real  dental  association  sends  out  agents. 
Look  out  fur  this  chap  elsewhere.  If  he  appears  any- 
where, get  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sterling,  Pa.,  peo- 
ple  John  F.Boyd  ctfers  to  send  Three  "American 

Patented  Watches  "  for  $5,  or  $3  C.O.D.,  if  $1  be  sent  in 
advance.  He  shows  his  cloven  foot  in  telling  you  that 
these  watches  "  are  just  the  thing  "  to  barter  or  "  swop  " 

with,  etc.    The  $1  in  advance  is  what  he  is  after 

Look  out  for  Pocket  Microscopes  until  you  know  what 
you  are  buying.  Thousands  of  bits  of  globular  glass,  set 
in  a  scrap  of  paste-board,  have  been  sold  at  $1  to  $2  each, 
to  persons  at  a  distance  sending  money  by  mail,  and  hav- 
ing no  redress.  They  can  be  made  at  a  profit  for  2  cents 
each,  and  are  of  little  account — will  do  for  a  plaything. 


Tfiae    JPiiblishcrs    oS"   tlie    Amerkau 
Jkg-ricultiii-ist,  £oxm  Sept-  only,  Offici- 
al Months    Subscription  for  ©9 

As  follows:  JEfoeryHew  /Subscriber  for 
the  Thirtieth  Annual  Volume  {all  of 
1871),  whose  subscription  is  received  dur- 
ing this  month  of  September,  will  be 
presented  with  the  paper  for  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  without  Charge* 

N.B. — Subscribers  too  distant  to  respond  to  this  before 
Oct.  1,  will  be  allowed  extra  time  to  send  in  the  names. 

THIS    IS    ONLY 
10  Cents  a  Month !  j  120  Cents  a  Year ! 


84-  Cents  a 


8    Cents  a  Month ! 

or 

6|  Cents  a  Month  ! 


Cents  a  Year ! 

or 

Cents  a  Year ! 

or 

Cents  a  Year  ! 


Explanations. 

First :  Single  subscribers  pay  §1.50  per  vol- 
ume; but  a  siew  subscriber  sent  in  now  for 
1871,  gets  the  paper  15  months,  Trliicli  is  at  the 
rate  of  only  $1.20  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  month  ! 

Second :  Four  subscribers  sent  together 
pay  $5  per  volume  ;  but  four  new  subscribers 
sent  in  noio  for  1871,  get  the  paper  15  months 
for  the  same  price,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  only 
$1  a  year,   or  8M3  cents  per  month  for  each. 

TJlir«l  :  Ten  subscribers  sent  together,  pay 
§12  per  volume  ;  but  ten  new  subscribers  sent 
in  now  for  1871,  get  the  paper  15  months  for 
the  same  price,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  only  9G 
cents  a  37ear,  or   8   cents  per  month  for  each. 

Fonrtli ;  Twent}'  subscribers,  sent  togeth- 
er, pay  $20  per  volume;  but  twenty  new  sub- 
scribers sent  in  now  for  1S71,  get  the  paper  J5 
months  for  the  same  price,  which  is  only  80  cts. 
a  }rear,   or   62|g   cents   a   month   for  each! 

Can  any  thing  be  Cheaper ?  Any  one  will  see 
that  these  prices  scarcely  cover  the  cost  of  the 
printing  paper  ;  but  no  matter  about  that.  We 
invite  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
come  forward  and  avail  themselves  of  these  of- 
fers. We  are  able  to  make  them  good,  and  will 
do  so,  and  give  a  paper  not  only  as  large  and  as 
good  as  now,  but  just  as  much  better  as  human 
skill,  and  effort,  and  labor,  and  care,  cau  make. 


The  Flora  of  C»Iorado.-N.  C.  Meeker 
writes  to  the  N.  T.  Tribune  from  the  new  colony  of 
Greeley,  Colorado:  "  The  flora  of  this  and  of  the  moun- 
tain region  is  varied  and  rich,  and  it  is  airnost  wholly 
new.  Many  of  the  common  plants  growing  hy  the  road- 
side are  surprising  for  variety  and  rich  coloring,  and  of 
these  there  are  constant  successions.  I  am  entirely  con- 
vinced that  a  florist  would  do  a  grand  hnsiness  in  culti- 
vating and  improving  the  finest  sorts  for  our  Eastern 
market,  and  that  they  will  he  received  with  a  wonder 
equal  to  that  with  which  many  varieties,  now  well  estab- 
lished, were  received  from  over  sea."— All  of  this  means 
that  the  plants  are  new  to  N.  C.  M.  We  should  he  de- 
lighted to  see  some  of  these  "  wholly  now"  plants,  and 
will  give  $5  for  a  dried  specimen  of  any  species  that  has 
not  heen  heretofore  described.  We  douht  if  there  is  a 
single  plant  in  the  whole  vicinity  worth  cultivating,  that 
is  not  in  the  botanical  gardens  of  England,  France,  Prus- 
sia, and  Switzerland.  Onr  friend  M.  is  a  capital  writer, 
but  he  appears  to  the  best  advantage  when  upon  topics  of 
which  he  has  some  knowledge. 

The    ^attras-allsa's     «3iii«lo,     hy    C.    J. 

Maynard.  Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  We  are  fre- 
quently asked  to  give  directions  for  stuffing  birds  and 
preparing  other  specimens.  The  preparation  of  birds  is 
a  matter  of  so  much  detail,  that  it  could  not  he  satisfac- 
torily presented  in  the  limited  space  we  could  devote  to 
it,  and  we  are  glad  that  we  can  refer  inquirers  to  a  work 
like  the  present,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  as  auy 
upon  the  subject.  Each  operator  soon  learns  wa}'s  of  his 
own,  and  the  chief  use  of  instruction  is  to  start  him  right. 
To  properly  prepare  a  bird  skin,  and  mount  it,  is  a  work 
of  art,  and  requires  not  only  careful  manipulation,  but  an 
eye  for  form  and  proportion.  These,  no  book  cau  impart. 
The  manual  of  Mr.  Maynard  will,  however,  be  of  great  aid 
in  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  work.  Price,  by  mail,  $2. 

The   Ag-i'iciiltui-ist    Strawberry. — 

We  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  strawberry  called  the 
Agriculturist,  beyond  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  having 
widely  disseminated  a  variety  so  generally  successful  and 
of  such  good  quality.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
higher  flavored  berries,  but  take  it  for  all  its  qualities,  its 
introduction  was  of  great  benefit — at  least  we  used  to 
think  so.  Now  a  "Daniel  has  come  to  judgement,"  and 
we  get  opinions  on  the  strawberry  question  which,  what- 
ever merit  they  may  lack,  have  at  least  the  rare  one  of 
novelty.  The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  is  the  "very 
Daniel" — he  says  of  the  Agriculturist  in  his  August  No.: 
"  Flesh  soft,  and  taste  from  sweet  to  nauseous"  The 
value  of  such  an  opinion  can  be  best  shown  by  another 
quotation  from  the  same  article  :  "  Hippoioam — resembles 
the  Agriculturist  so  closely,  it  does  not  need  any  especial 
description."  Mr.  Horticulturist,  you  can  go  to  the  head 
of  the  class  in  pomology.  The  P.ippowam  and  Agricul- 
turist are  as  much  alike  as  Lennig's  White  and  Wilson. 

TBlacls  Currants.  —  "  P.  H.  B.,"  Glasco, 
N.  T.,  was  induced  by  a  nursery  agent  to  buy  200  plants 
of  Black  Naples  Currant.  They  have  come  into  hearing, 
and  he  writes  :  "  The  fruit  has  a  rank,  unpleasant  flavor 
and  smell,  so  much  so  that  my  family  wont  touch  them. 
Cau  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  their  use,  etc.  ? 
Are  they  good  for  anything,  or  am  I  '  sold'  on  them  ?" — 
You  ordered  black  currants,  and  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion, received  them ;  so  there  was  no  "  sell,"  as  far  as 
that  goes.  The  lesson,  not  to  invest  in  fruit  that  you 
know  nothing  about,  is  cheap  at  the  price  of  200  currant 
bushes.  As  to  the  currant  itself,  it  is  disagreeable  to 
many,  but  much  liked  by  some,  especially  the  Enslish, 
who  make  it  into  jam  and  jelly.  The  unpleasant  taste, 
to  a  great  extent,  disappears  in  the  preserve.  The  fruit 
is  usually  in  our  city  markets. 

Dtrarf  Breaches.  —  We  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  dwarf  peaches  were  worked  upon  the  stock 
of  the  conRnon  peach.  A  Tennessee  correspondent 
thinks  that  as  the  quince  stock  dwarfs  the  pear,  and 
the  Paradise  stock  dwarfs  the  apple,  the  free  growing 
peach  ought  to  break  up  the  habit  of  the  dwarf  peach 
when  budded  upon  it.  It  is  not  "  a  rule  that  works  both 
ways."  Individual  peculiarities  are  perpetuated  by  bud- 
ding and  grafting,  and  it  is  no  more  singular  that  the 
dwarf  habit  should  be  perpetuated  in  this  way,  than  that 
a  weeping  tree  or  a  curled  or  cut-leaved  one  should  be 
grafted  on  one  of  the  ordinary  kind  without  reverting  to 
the  normal  condition. 

Tlie  Salway  IPeach. — This  variety  was 
noticed  in  our  Horticultural  Aunual  for  last  year.  It 
was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Isaac  Pullcn,  of  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  we  were  pleased  to  receive  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  his  sou  and  successor,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Pullen, 
some  specimens  of  the  fruit  from  trees  that  bad  been 
started  in  the  orchard  house  and  set  out  of  doors  as 
soon  as  the  weather  became  settled.    We  think  wc  never 
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chance  of  being  "struck  by  lightning,"  which  is  pro- 
verbial y  very  small. 

Coleuscs  and  ESegonias.— "  J.  G.  E.," 
Griffin,  Ga.  Both  these  need  a  greenhouse  temperature 
of  not  lower  than  60°  during  the  winter.  The  Coleuses 
are  particularly  difficult  to  keep  unless  there  is  the  prop- 
er heat. 

Castor  Poraace.-Mrs.  "W.  A.  E.,  Wind- 
ham Co.,  Conn.,  says:  Those  who  use  Castor  Pomace 
as  a  fertilizer  should  observe  cautiou  in  handling  and 
using  it;  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  eyes,  either  by 
rubbing  the  eyes  with  the  soiled  hands,  or  if  the  wind 
blows  it  into  them,  it  will  cause  inflammatipn.  It  should 
be  kept  away  from  cattle.  A  valuable  cow  came  near 
losing  her  life  a  short  time  ago  by  getting  to  compost 
where  Castor  Pomace  was  used,  repeated  doses  of  melted 
lard  saved  her  life,  hut  she  is  permanently  injured." 

I*oIsone«l  Dogs.- ltW.  B.  M.,"  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  writes  that,  when  living  in  Texas,  he  often  had 
hunting  dogs  poisoned  by  strychnine  that  was  set  for 
wolves.  He  always  cured  the  dogs  by  pouring  down 
their  throats  as  much  milk-wunn  oil,  or  grease,  as  their 
stomachs  would  hold. 

££oot  Pruning;.— "  W.  T.  W."  The  "prac- 
tical" part  of  the  operation  is  very  simple.  A  circular 
trench  is  opened  to  expose  the  roots,  and  they  are  then 
severed  by  means  of  a  very  sharp  spade.  The  point 
where  there  is  the  most  difficulty  is,  to  judge  how  much 
to  prune.  The  object  is  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree 
and  induce  it  to  form  fruit ;  and  while  removing  too  large 
a  share  of  the  roots  will  cut  off  too  great  a  supply  of  nour- 
ishment, the  removal  of  too  little  will  defeat  the  object 
sought.  For  young  trees,  Rivers  advises  that  the  trench 
should  be  a  foot  from  the  tree  for  every  inch  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  trunk.  Thus  a  tree  3  inches  through  would 
have  the  trench  3  feet  from  the  tree  on  all  sides,  making 
a  circle  G  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  tree  is  the  center. 
All  the  roots  outside  of  this  circle  are  to  be  cut  off.  But 
no  fixed  rale  can  be  applicable  to  trees  in  all  conditions, 
and  much  must  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  ope- 
rator. The  work  may  be  done  in  autumn  or  in  early  spriug. 

Sparrows. — *'D.  G.  H.,"  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass.  Sparrows  are  usually  for  sale  in  the  spring. 
There  are  no  "means  to  secure  their  staying,"  yet  if 
boxes  are  put  up  for  them,  they  are  likely  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them  when  set  at  liberty  ;  but  they  may, fly  off  and 
reject  your  hospitality.  "We  cannot  tell  what  the  prices 
will  be  next  season. 

Syrnp.— "M.  S.  B."  The  syrup  referred  to 
is  an  incidental  product  in  the  process  of  sugar  refining, 
and  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  it  in  the  household. 

"Black:  Rug"  osi  Oierry-TVees.— 

A  correspondent  asks,  "What  is  the  occasion  of  the 
black  bug  on  cherry-trees  ?  Are  they  destructive  ?  andean 
they  be  got  rid  of?" — The  "  occasion  "  is  that  the  insects 
are  there  to  get  a  living.  Wc  supposo  the  "  black  bug" 
to  be  a  plant  louse.  It  lives  by  sucking  the  juiceB  from 
the  young  shoots,  and  is  injurious.  It  can  be  killed  by 
the  use  of  tobacco  water,  applied  as  most  convenient. 

Oiled  Paper. — In  these  days,  when  so  many 
plauts  are  sent  by  mail,  wc  find  a  frequent  use  for  oiled 
paper  as  a  wrapping  material.  We  have  used  that  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  F.  Trowbridge,  South  Milford,  Conn.,  and 
found  it  very  serviceable.  Plants  put  up  in  slightly 
dampened  moss,  rolled  up  hard  in  oiled  paper,  and  then 
covered  with  common  brown  paper,  will  go  safely  a  long 
distance.  The  oiled  paper  is  much  lighter  than  India- 
rubber  cloth,  and  for  the  purpose,  quite  as  useful. 

Fisla  E»on<ls  and  Mnck.-l,M.  Q.  E.,'1 
Ccntrevillc,  Ind.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  make  fish 
ponds  in  muck  beds.  There  are  very  frequently  good 
gravel  and  sand,  and  springe  at  the  bottom.  In  this  caso 
you  can  have  trout.  Make  the  ponds  long  and  narrow, 
and  screen  the  outlet.  If  the  water  proves  too  warm  for 
trout  you  can  make  the  ponds  of  any  shape  that  pleases, 
and  put  in  black  bass.  The  muck  will  generally  pay  for 
the  digging,  with  a  large  surplus.  If  the  sides  of  the 
pond  arc  left  with  a  slope  of  45  degrees,  they  will  not 
need  stones  nor  plank. 

Soaking  Grain  for  Pigs.— R.  n.  Dix- 
on writes  that  the  plan  of  soaking  and  cooking  whole 
grain  alluded  to  in  "  Harris  on  the  Pig,"  does  not  prove 
successful  with  him.  "  The  pigs  will  not  cat  more  than 
half  as  much  as  they  will  if  the  grain  is  ground  before 
cooking."  Ilisplau  was  to  "put  one  bushel  of  corn  to  a 
barrel  of  water  iu  a  common  cauldrou  holding  forty-five 


saw  anything  more  beautiful.  Mr.  Pullen  says:  "I 
think  the  Sal  way  will  prove  a  valuable  variety  for  more 
southern  latitudes.  I  sold  a  large  number  of  these  trees 
to  planters  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  last  year,  so  that 
its  merits  as  a  market  variety  will  soon  be  tested.  The 
tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive."  Mr.  Eulton  in  his 
Peach  Culture,  speaks  of  it  as  likely  to  prove  of  great 
value  as  a  late  freestone.  The  following  is  Mr.  P's  de- 
scription: Sai-way.  — Large  roundish-oblate,  distinct 
suture,  with  point  at  apex.  Skin  bright  yellow,  beauti- 
fully mottled  with  red  spots.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at 
stone,and  very  good.  Tree  hardy, profuse  bearer.  Flowers, 
small.    Glands  reniform.   Late,  ripening  after  the  Smock. 

fffnmmotlt      Cluster    Raspberry. — 

S.  D.  Comfort,  writes  that  he  has  the  Doolittle,  Miami, 
and  Mammoth  Cluster,  growing  side  by  side,  and  that 
any  one  can  see  they  are  distinct.  *There  are  two 
distinct  varieties  that  have  been  called  Miami,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  such  authorities  as  Chas.  Downing,  that  the 
Large  Miami,  or  McCormick,  is  identical  with  that  re- 
cently named  Mammoth  Cluster.  This  is  also  the  decis- 
ion of  the  committee  of  the  Am.  Pomological  Society. 

The    Kentucky    Strawberry.  —  We 

have  not  yet  seen  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  our  vines  were 
set  out  only  this  spring  and  have  not  yet  borne.  It  is  a 
seedling  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Downer,  of  Fail-view,  Ky.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Downer's  Prolific,  and  Charles 
Downing.  The  Kentucky  is  said  to  be  the  latest  variety 
in  cultivation.  Mr.  A.  D.  Webb,  Vice-President  of  the 
Ky.  State  Tlort'l  Society,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Farmer's  Home  Journal,  says:  "I  certainly  regard  the 
Kentucky  as  the  handsomest  and  most  attractive  berry  I 
ever  saw  of  the  light  color  variety,  good  flavor,  and  very 
large  size.  There  is  certainly  a  debt  of  gratitude  due 
Mr.  J.  S.  Downer  for  originating  and  introducing  the 
Charles  Downing  and  Kentucky,  both  of  which  possess 
superior  qualities  and  are  decided  acquisitions." 

Early  Apples. — R.  H.  Martin,  Susses  Co., 
Del.,  sends  a  crate  of  apples  known  as  Ben  Whitenen. 
It  is  probably  a  local  variety.  Mr.  M.  says  that  it  is  fit 
for  cooking  by  July  1st.  It  is  a  fair  fruit  for  eating,  and 
no  doubt  valuable  for  home  use,  but  neither  its  size  nor 
appearance  would  commend  it  for  market.  Among  the 
early  varieties,  Summer  Queen,  Sour  Bough.  Red  Astra- 
chan,  and  Early  Bough,  are  the  best  market  sorts.  Some 
New  Jersey  growers  consider  the  Summer  Queen  the 
most  profitable  variety. 

E>ry5ng-  Fruit. — When  much  fruit  is  dried, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  house  for  the  purpose.  Small 
quantities  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  placed  near  the 
kitchen  fire  when  taken  in  at  night  or  during  stormy  days. 
Those  who  have  hot-bed  sash,  can  easily  arrange  a  drying 
apparatus  which  will  dry  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  off  insects.  A  hot-bed  frame  with  a  bottom  to  it, 
and  raised  above  the  ground,  makes  a  capital  drying  box. 
The  sash  should  be  elevated  at  one  end  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  pass  off,  covering  the  opening  with  netting. 

Pcar-Trcos  and  Hot  Weather. — S. 

Wood,  Jr.,  writes  that  during  the  heats  of  July,  two  of 
Manning's  Elizabeth  pear-trees,  out  of  a  collection  of 
thirty  varieties,  had  their  leaves  crisped  as  if  burned  by 
fire,  and  asks  the  cause.  If  some  of  his  trees  had  been 
winter-killed,  he  would  have  said  they  were  "tender," 
meaning  not  able  to  withstand  excessive  cold.  Trees  arc 
also  tender  to  excessive  heat,  hence  many  varieties  can 
not  be  grown  In  the  Southern  States,  but  we  hear  much 
less  of  tenderness  in  this  direction  than  in  the  other. 

Peach-trees    in    Raslccts. — Mr.    A.  C. 

Chamberlain,  of  Brooklyn,  presented  us  with  a  four-year- 
old  peach-tree  grown  in  a  wire  basket  a  foot  across.  It 
had  a  half-dozen,  well-grown,  ripe  peaches  upon  it.  The 
basket  is  filled  with  moss,  through  which  is  diffused 
come  fertilizer,  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  C.  keeps 
secret.  Asa  novelty,  it  will  please  the  curious,  but  we 
cannot  see  any  advantage  over  tho  well-known  way  of 
growing  the  peaches  in  pots. 


Pineapple  Fibre. — Nora  N.  This  is  a 
fabric  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  pineapples 
and  related  plants  of  the  same  family. 

Wild  Wistaria.— Nora  N.  There  is  a 
wild  Wistaria,  but  it  has  blue  and  not  maroon-colored 
flowers.  You  probably  have  in  view  the  Apios  tubi>ro$a, 
called  Wild  Beau  aud  Dacotah  Potato. 

Vines  on  a  I-.t;*l»tiiiii£'-i*o«l. — A  corres- 
pondent asks  if  it  is  safe  to  train  a  honeysuckle  upon  a 
lightning-rod.  Wc  do  not  know  if  she  means  safe  for 
the  rod  or  for  the  vine.  It  cannot  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  rod,  and  as  for  the  vine,  that  must  tako  tho 


gallons.  Get  the  water  to  boiling  heat.  Then  shut  up 
tight  to  keep  the  heat  nnder  the  boiler,  and  leave  it  for 
twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  when  the  corn  will  fill  the  ves- 
sel. This  is  cheaper  than  boiling  the  grain  until  it  is 
cooked.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  corn  swells  to  throe 
times  its  original  size.  The  pigs  had  been  used  to  cook- 
ed corn-meal,  and  would  not  eat  as  much  of  the  cooked 
whole  grain."  We  have  no  donbt  that  cooked  meal  is 
better  than  soaked  or  cooked  whole  grain,  but  where  it 
is  not  convenient  to  get  the  corn  ground,  soaking  or 
cooking  it  whole  is  better  than  feeding  it  dry. 

TTBae  Enmniin^-bird  Irlotli,  also  called 
Bee-moth,  and  Clear-wing,  is  the  insect  sent  us  by  D.  H. 
Horning  for  a  name.  It  is  Sesia  Thysbe.  It  is  a  day-flying 
moth,  and  is  often  seen  hovering  about  flowers  with 
movements  much  like  those  of  a  humming-bird,  aud  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  large  transparent  spots  upon 
the  middle  of  the  wings.  We  do  not  know  the  larva, 
hut  no  donbt  it  is  destructive  to  vegetation.  Neither 
Harris  nor  Packard,  the  only  works  we  have  at  hand,  say 
anythingabont  the  larva  orwhat  it  feeds  upon.  We  wish 
Mr.  Riley  would  write  a  work  upon  insects — then  we 
should  have  one  that  would  tell  just  the  things  that  per- 
sons not  entomologists  wish  to  know. 

"Wil«l    Animals     in    Maryland. — In 

looking  over  one  of  our  exchanges,  the  Civilian  and 
Telegraph,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  we  were  struck  with  the 
long  list  of  bounties  paid  for  the  u  scalps"  of  panthers, 
wolves,  foxes,  etc.  A  hurried  footing  up  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  list  shows  that  during  the  past  year  there 
were  killed  in  that  county,  1  panther,  7  wolves,  22  wild 
cats,  337  foxes,  7  owls,  and  3  hawks,  upon  which  bounty 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  the  panther,  §20  each  for 
the  wolves,  $1.50  each  for  cats,  SI  each  for  foxes,  hawks, 
and  owls.  This  may  not  be  extraordinary,  but  it  strikes 
us  as  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  "varmints"  should 
be  killed  in  a  single  county,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  . 
National  Capitol. 

Purification  of  Cisterns.— D.  L.  Wil- 
-liams,  E.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  several  others,  have  writ- 
ten to  say  that  they  keep  the  water  in  their  cisterns  pure 
by  continuing  the  conductor,  or  iulet  pipe,  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern.  By  this  arrangement  the  fresher 
water  is  at  the  bottom  and  that  which  has-been  longest 
in  the  cistern  passes  out  at  the  overflow. 

Catgut.— "  J.  M.  E.,"  Faimew,  Pa.,  says  that 
there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  violin  strings  are  made 
of  "pussy's  inwards,"  or  whale's  sinews,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  referred  to  us.  We  decide  it  easily— neither. 
Catgut  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  sheep,  which 
undergo  various  processes  of  soaking  in  ley,  scraping, 
drawing,  twisting,  and  sulphuring.  The  best  are  made 
in  Italy,  in  part,  because  the  workmen  are  more  skilled, 
and  iu  part  because  the  sheep  are  so  poor  and  lean  that 
their  intestines  arc  tougher.  Very  poor  strings  are  made 
in  England,  and  it  is  said  to  be  because  the  sheep  are  fat. 
The  name,  catgut,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  gut-cord. 


Bee  Notes.— By  Ml  Qniriby. 

— • 

The  Apiary  in  September.— Where  plenty  of 
buckwheat  is  in  blossom  there  is  little  danger  of  robbing, 
but  when  that  fails,  weak  hives  will  be  plundered  at  once 
unless  protected.  Make  the  entrances  to  them  narrow, 
so  that  the  bees  may  guard  them,  or  remove  them  with- 
out delay.  No  one  should  complain  of  bees  being  robbed 
now,  as  prevention  is  in  his  own  hands.  Leave  no  refuse 
honey  near  the  apiary.  Such  maybe  carefully  fed  to 
light  hives.  Remove  diseased  stocks  now.  There  are 
too  many  chances  that  they  may  be  robbed  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others.  The  becsof  such  may  be  given  to  quecn- 
lcss  stocks,  but  not  unlil  after  having  been  confined  ofi 
hours  in  an  empty  box,  as  a  precaution  against  the  infec- 
tion. That  portion  of  the  contents  of  diseased  hives 
which  consists  of  brood  and  honey  mixed,  should  be 
buried  iu  the  ground— not  a  particle  of  such  honey  should 
be  fed  until  it  has  been  well  scalded  and  skimmed.  Tho 
portions  free  from  brood  may  be  strained,  scalded,  and 
saved  for  use.  Condemned  hives  that  arc  healthy  and 
strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  may  stand  until 
next  month.  Time  will  thus  be  given  for  the  yonog 
bees  to  mature  and  leave  the  combs  clean  for  next  year. 
Italians  seem  almost  exempt  from  disease.  A  heavy 
hive,  though  queenless  and  having  but  (c\\  bees,  if  not 
infested  with  worms,  may  bo  saved  by  supplying  queen 
and  bees.  Bees  of  two  or  more  hives  will  unite  more 
readily  if  moved  a  mile  or  so.  Where  there  arc  few  bees 
and  no  sealed  brood,  it  is  strong  evidence  that  there  is 
no  queen.  When  it  is  desired  to  winter  light  stocks  that 
have  but  little  comb,  they  must  be  fed  freely  that  they 
may  build  comb  and  rear  brood.  If  attended  to  noic.  this 
maybe  done,  but  it  is  not  always  the  best  economy. 
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Where  there  are  plenty  of  bees  and  comb  with  a  lack 
of  stores,  feed  in  October. 

Artificial  Swarms*— The  experiment  of  "  W.  A. 
M.,"  of  making  artificial  swarms,  by  putting  a  comb  of 
brood  in  a  Langstrotli  hive,  with  empty  frames,  and  set- 
ting it  on  the  stand  of  a  populous  stock  that  has  been  re- 
moved, is  not  new.  Although  most  of  the  bees  will  prob- 
ably remain  on  the  old  stand  and  rear  a  queen,  yet  it  is 
not  the  most  profitable  way  of  making  swarms.  1st.  All 
the  bees  will  be  old  ones,  that  die  off  by  hundreds  every 
day.  It  will  be  sis  or  eight  weeks  before  any  young 
bees  can  replace  the  old  ones  in  bringing  in  stores.  2d. 
They  cannot  get  a  hatched  queen  in  less  than  ten  days — 
it  will  often  be  fifteen.  All  new  combs  made  during  the 
process  of  rearing  a  queen,  will  be  drone  cells,  which 
will  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  hive  in  all  the  future. 
When  there  are  such  cells,  drones  are  reared  ;  it  is  bet- 
ter to  cut  out  and  melt  them  into  wax  than  allow  such  to 
remain.  Whenever  practicable,  secure  the  old  queen  to 
the  new  swarm.  If  not,  introduce  a  fertile  queen  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  they  will  accept  her;  or  give  a 
sealed  queen-cell  ready  to  hatch.  As  soon  as  she  appears, 
worker  cells  are  made.  To  find  a  queen  in  moveable 
combs,  lift  out  and  look  over  the  frames  carefully  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  if  possible,  without  disturbing  the 
bees  with  smoke.  When  found  she  can  be  taken  in  the 
fingers  without  danger  of  being  stung.  Wirh  the  box 
hive,  drive  a  quart  of  bees  into  a  box,  look  for  the  queen, 
if  not  found,  let  the  box  stand — but  few  bees  will  fly — and 
drive  as  many  more  into  another  box,  and  continue  until 
the  queen  is  found.  Put  half  the  bees  into  the  new  hive 
on  the  old  stand,  the  other  halfback  into  the  parent  hive. 
The  old  hive  will  have  the  young  bees  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  will  accept  of  a  fertile  queen  in  two  days  after.  A 
cell  may  be  put  in  next  day,  and  when  it  is  hatched,  in  a 
day  or  two,  it  effectually  prevents  any  after  swarms,  except 
where  cells  were  started  before  operations  were  com- 
menced. If  a  queen  must  be  reared  from  the  start,  let  the 
old  hive  do  it,  as  it  has  no  combs  to  build.  Do  not  let 
the  bees  set  outside  the  hive  idle  for  "  three  weeks  "  be- 
fore commencing  operations,  especially  in  time  of  honey. 

Peach  Culture. 

BY  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  BLACK  BOCK,  N.  Y. 


"Peach  Culture,  by  James  Alexander  Fulton,  Dover, 
Delaware.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
245  Broadway." —  Such  is  the  unpretending  title  of  a 
book  which  the  reader  must  actually  look  into  before  he 
can  venture  a  guess  of  its  merits  from  any  previous 
knowledge  he  may  have  had  of  its  author.  He  assumes 
no  titles,  literary,  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  only  in  the  mod- 
est dedication  of  his  work  to  "  Governor  Gove  Sauls- 
bury,"  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  with  whom,  as  a  "  friend 
and  neighbor,"  he  is  well  acquainted,  that  we  get  an 
inkltngof  his  whereabouts.  But,  no  matter  for  the  non-es- 
sentials. Mr.  Fulton  has  written  for  the  million  a  book 
on  a  most  important  branch  of  Fruit  Culture,  in  a  trea- 
tise by  itself,  filling  a  gap  hitherto  unoccupied.  This 
labor  he  has  done  well,  and  every  intelligent  reader  will 
accord  to  him  the  credit  of  being  master  of  his  subject. 

The  book  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety  pages, 
large  duodecimo,  including  a  copious  index,  with  clear 
print,  good  paper,  neatly  bound,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated— in  short,  a  tidy  volume.  A  simple  preface  of  two 
pages  gives  the  subject  matter  of  the  work,  so  that  the 
reader  is  at  once  informed  of  what  it  treats.  The  intro- 
duction gives  us  the  Botanical  Classification,  and  History 
of  the  Peach  genus— Primus— in  its  varieties  of  fruit, 
whether  borne  on  tree  or  shrub.  We  are  also  informed 
of  the  different  localities  in  the  United  States  where  the 
peach  grows  and  flourishes, — more  particularly  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  Atlantic  States,  where  he  is  best 
acquainted.  Yet  his  observation  extends  through  all  the 
others,  sufficiently,  to  tell  the  reader  that  certain  lo- 
calities in  any  of  the  States  lower  than  43°  north,  will 
grow  and  ripen  the  Peach  to  perfection. 

Our  author  begins  with  the  kernel  to  be  planted,  and 
carries  it  through  the  various  stages  of  growth  in  the 
nursery,  to  the  taking  up,  packing,  transportation,  and 
setting  out  of  the  tree  in  the  orchard;  its  cultivation  there, 
the  ripening  of  its  fruit,  picking,  packing,  and  sending 
it  to  market,  when  the  labor  of  its  production  is  ended ; 
—and  all  in  a  manner  of  particularity  in  details,  so  lucid 
in  explanation,  that  his  skill,  knowledge,  experience, 
and  long  familiarity  with  his  subject  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. The  diseases  to  which  the  peach-tree  are  sub- 
ject, the  insects  which  prey  upon  its  life,  the  remedies 
applied  to  one,  and  the  methods  of  destruction  to  the 
other,  are  fully  discussed.  The  soils  best  fitted  for  its 
development,  with  their  various  positions  and  relations, 
are  also  thoroughly  and  sensibly  considered,  and  in  a  way 
which  no  cultivator  need  misunderstand.  The  style, 
too,  is  racy,  the  language  plain  and  appropriate ;  showing 
the  author  to  be  a  scholar,  with  somewhat  of  a  poetic 
fancy,  yet  altogether  practical  in  his  notions.    No  man 


who  plants  a  peach-tree  with  the  intention  of  enjoying  its 
fruit,  but  can  profit  by  the  reading  of  this  hook,  and  in 
order  to  succeed  to  the  utmost,  should  not  be  without  it. 
This  may  be  called  high,  even  superlative  praise,  but 
knowing  whereof  we  write,  we  say  it  freely,  and  in  good 
faith;  and  right  glad  we  are  that  in  the  multiplicity  of 
recent  fruit  books,  by  competent  masters,  we  find  this 
additional  one  of  which  we  can  speak  thus  commendingly. 

Having  said  this  much  of  our  author  and  his  book, 
which  has  revived  a  thousand  pleasant  recollections  of  a 
life-long  familiarity  with  this  universally  coveted  fruit, — 
bating  the  egotism  which  may  attend  it,— as  we  like  to 
indulge  in  an  occasional  talk  on  various  other  rural  topics, 
we  must  indulge  a  word  or  two  on  this— call  it  gossip,  if 
you  choose.  We  were  born  in  a  peach  orchard, — not  out 
of  doors,  among  the  trees,  exactly, — but  their  bonghs 
swept  deliciously  under  the  windows  of  the  room  where 
we  first  saw  the  light,  and  over  the  premises  where  we 
spent  several  years  of  early  boyhood — how  many  years 
ago,  it  were  bootless  now  to  tell.  The  place  was  on  a 
rocky  declivity  at  the  sunny  base  of  a  huge  mountain, 
overlooking,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Our  grandsire, 
after  an  active  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  wishing 
to  avail  himself  of  a  water-power  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  having  a  decided  love  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  fruits,  had  reclaimed  a  considerable  farm  from  its 
native  wilderness;  removing  from  his  pleasant  home  in 
the  village  hard  by,  on  an  elevation  of  some  hundreds 
of  feet  above  it,  he  reared  his  trees  of  various  kinds  and 
planted  extensive  orchards.  The  peach  would  not  grow 
in  the  lower  valley  at  all,  although  plantations  of  it  were 
often  attempted ;  and  that  was  in  the  latitude  of  43° 
north.  I  state  this  to  show  how  capricious  the  peach  is 
in  its  choice  of  locality,  soil,  and  position.  The  ground 
was  a  light,  warm  loam  in  composition,  and  too  rocky  for 
general  tillage ;  but  producing  the  sweetest  grass,  and  the 
choicest  grain,  and  vegetables,  where  an  arable  spot  gave 
room  for  their  growth  and  cultivation.  But  such  peach- 
es, and  apples,  and  pears,  and  plnms,  and  apricots,  and 
cherries, — Sweet  Water  grapes,  even,  for  so  long  ago 
as  that,  this  pleasant  flavored  little  foreign  fruit  was 
there  cultivated — we  have  never  since  seen  excelled  I 

All  these  fruits  grew,  and  ripened  in  abundance.  They 
shot  up  among  the  rocks  in  wonderful  vigor,  and  produc- 
ed their  annual  crops  with  scarcely  ever  a  failure. 
Among  the  peaches  were  the  Red  and  Yellow  rare-ripes, 
the  large  Red-cheeked  Melocoton,  the  Grosse  Mignonne, 
with  its  score  of  synonyms,  the  Snow,  and  various  others. 
The  present  fashionable  kinds— sprung  from  these  choice 
old  standard  varieties — were  not  then  known,  but  none 
better  than  they  then  were,  have  since  been  invented 
or  produced. 

No  peach  markets  then  existed  as  now.  People  from 
the  neighboring  villages  came  then  in  the  ripening  sea- 
son, and  bought  and  carried  away  hundreds  of  bushels 
for  their  own  use  ;  but  there  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days,  (while  now  a  railway  runs  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
farm),  scarcely  a  spring  wagon,  even,  and  no  facilities  for 
carrying  tl^ese  delicious  fruits  to  a  distant  market.  And 
there  hung  the  peaches  in  their  ripening  luxuriance, 
plucked  as  they  were  wanted,  or  lying  on  the  ground  to  be 
gathered  as  food  for  the  pigs,  or  rotting  there.  Iu  fact,  the 
whole  mountain  slope,  thereabouts,  produced  its  luxuri- 
ant peaches  and  other  fruits  for  many  years,  and  possibly 
might  do  so,  even  to  the  present  day,  were  the  requisite 
pains  taken  in  their  cultivation.  But  its  little  value  for 
general  cultivation,  and  long  ago  passing  out  of  the  family 
of  its  original  possessor,  the  farm  has  since  mostly  grown 
up  to  forest. 

Such  declension  of  peach  culture  is  but  an  example  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  New  England  and  New 
York  localities,  where  fifty  and  more  years  ago  the  peach 
flourished  in  untold  abundance.  In  scarcely  any  of  those 
localities  do  they  so  flourish  now.  Many  causes  have 
been  given  for  their  decline,  but  on  these  we  need  not 
now  treat.  Peach  culture  has  become  a  specialty.  There 
are  multitudes  of  localities  scattered  all  over  the  country 
where  peaches  will  still  grow  and  flourish.  In  some  the 
trees  live  and  bear  crops  for  only  a  few  years— a  dozen  or 
so,  at  the  utmost — in  others  they  last  forty  or  fifty,  con- 
tinuing productive  to  the  last. 

In  the  completion  of  his  work,  we  wish  the  author  had 
given  a  special  chapter  to  amateur  cultivation;  that  is, 
for  the  particular  instruction  of  those  having  only  a  small 
hit  of  grouud,  aside  from  garden  purposes,  where  they 
might  cultivate  some  choice  varieties,  and  where,  al- 
though the  soil  or  position  be  not  the  best  for  their 
development,  they  might  still  be  coaxed  into  bearing. 
Yet  even  the  amateur  can  draw  sufficient  instruction 
from  the  book  to  answer  his  chief  purposes,  although 
written  mainly  for  the  orchardist. 

We  consider  the  peach  in  its  perfection,  plucked  in  its 
full  ripeness  from  the  boughs  of  the  tree— not  hard,  and 
transported  hundreds  of  miles  until  it  acquires  an  arti- 
ficial softness,  not  ripeness — the  choicest,  most  palatable, 
and  most  healthful  fruit  grown  in  our  temperate  climate. 


It  can  be  applied  to  a  diversity  of  uses— aside  from  its 
eating  when  freshly  ripened — in  various  processes  of  cook- 
ing— all  contributing  to  our  enjoyment  and  luxury.  As 
an  enthusiastic  friend  of  ours  once  said  of  the  tomato, 
"  They  are  excellent,  svperlative,  aye,  vehemently  good  ! " 
We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Fulton  for  his  little  work,  got 
up  with  so  much  care,  while  congratulating  the  peach- 
growing  public  on  the  opportunity  of  possessing  a  book 
so  valuable  to  their  occupation. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— No.  8. 

A  Wisconsin  farmer  writes  that  my  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  raising  horses  is  wrong,  and  that 
in  his  county  it  does  pa}'  to  raise  common  stock. 
Here  is  his  statement :  "  Our  custom  is  to  raise 
colts  from  our  common  farm  mares  that  we 
work  on  the  farm  and  on  the  roiid — good,  sound 
animals  worth  from  $150  to  $250  each.  "We 
pay  from  $5  to  $10  for  service — usually  $5. 
The  colt  follows  its  mother  mostly  from  3  to  4 
months;  then,  if  we  wish  to  sell,  we  get  $35  to 
$50.  I  sold  one  last  fall  for  $35  that  had 
traveled  750  miles  on  the  road.  Our  colls  grow 
up  on  hay  at  about  $5  per  ton,  and  at  3  37ears 
old  cost  about  $50,  and  will  sell  for  from  $100 
to  $125,  and  for  4  to  5  years  old,  about  $150  to 
$200.  There  are  no  $50  stock  horses  kept  here, 
and  no  raising  poor  horses  that  cost  $200  and 
selling  them  for  $150.  Every  farmer  that  raises 
horses  here  raises  them  for  gain,  and  lie  gets  it. 
We  have  good  horses  that  will  weigh  from  1,000 
lbs.  to  1,600  lbs.,  and  we  raise  them  with  about 
the  same  care  that  we  do  our  cattle.  We  don't 
object  to  fancy  horses  for  fancy  men,  but  we 
want  work  horses,  and  we  know  that  we  can 
raise  them  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  them. 

UA  neighbor  of  mine  has  one  of  the  so-called 
'lunk-head'  horses,  he  works  him  the  year  round 
and  gets  some  $200  for  his  stock  at  $5  each." 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "circumstances  alter 
cases,"  and  it  is  impossible  feo  make  any  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  farming  operations  that  will  hold 
good  over  the  whole  land.  Hay  that  costs  $5 
per  ton  in  Yfisconsin,  costs  $25  per  ton  in  this 
vicinity;  and,  supposing  the  other  items  of  the 
cost  of  raising  a  colt  to  vary  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, the  colt  that  costs  $50  in  Wisconsin  would 
cost  $250,  if  raised  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 
Consequently,  so  long  as  good  horses  can  be 
bought  at  the  West  and  shipped  East,  so  as  to 
be  sold  for  $200,  common  stock  grown  on 
poorer  land  here,  though  at  a  greater  outlay  of 
mone}',  will  not  sell  for  wThat  it  hn3  cost  to 
raise.  So  far  as  our  correspondent  objects  to 
my  figures,  this  explanation  is  sufficient.  I  beg, 
however,  to  tell  him,  that  in  the  matter  of 
"lunk-heads"  and  "fancy  horses,"  he  is  mis- 
taken. He  knows  a  certain  class  of  horses  that 
are  capable  of  doing  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
work,  and  of  which  the  offspring  may  be  cheap- 
ly raised  in  that  region  of  low-priced  hay.  Of 
course,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  these 
horses  are  very  good,  and  it  is  quite  natural  and 
quite  proper  that  he  should  stand  up  for  them, 
zealously,  as  he  does.  What  I  especially  desire 
that  he  should  understand  is  that,  good  as  they 
are,  he  can  get  something  much  better  if  he 
will.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Wisconsin 
horses  in  the  army,  I  should  say  that  the  better 
mares  were  admirable  for  breeding,  and  if  this 
man  and  some  of  his  neighbors  will  club  to- 
gether and  buy  a  thorough-bred,  English  run- 
ning horse  of  good  quality,  and  will  breed  only 
to  him,  they  may,  by  using  good  care  in  the 
selection  of  dams,  not  only  bring  New  York 
horse-jockeys  to  Wisconsin  to  buy  fine  road 
teams,  but  they  will  produce  a  race  of  animals 
which,  for  the  every-day  hard  work  of  the  farm, 
will    be  vastly  superior    to    what    they    now 
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have;  and  llie  cost  will  bo  so  little  increased  as 
not  to  be  appreciable.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to 
have  a  ".$50  stock  horse;"  §500  will  buy  and 
land  in  Wisconsin  a  good  thorough-bred  stal- 
lion, that  has  proven  a  little  too  slow  for  racing. 
He  can  be  put  in  the  team  and  made  to  earn  his 
living  (without  abuse  of  course);  and  40  mares 
at  $5  would  make  him  profitable.  The  cost  of 
the  service  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of 
the  get;  I  mentioned  §50  as  the  usual  price. 
If  the  same  blood  can  be  had  for  $5,  all  the 
better, — and  it  can  be. 

Why  is  it  that  farmers  almost  universal!}' 
suppose,  when  improved  stock  is  spoken  of  in 
an  agricultural  paper,  that  reference  is  made  to 
"  fancy  stock  ?  "  There  i3  no  question,  of  course, 
that  thorough-bred  horses  and  their  progeny 
arc  used  for  fancy  purposes, — for  races,  for 
horse  trots,  and  for  swell  driving — but  what  of 
that?  They  are  so  used  because  they  have 
more  speed,  strength  and  endurance,  can  put 
forth  tremendous  exertion  for  a  longer  time, 
and  have  vastly  greater  pluck  than  cold-blooded 
horses  have.  These  qualities  are  precisely 
what  best  fit  them  for  the  farmer's  use; — not  to 
hitch  up  with  the  best  harness  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  but  to  work  before  the  plow  and  to 
haul  heavy  loads.  Their  briskness  and  wiry- 
ness  more  than  make  tip  for  their  loss  of  size. 
Without  knowing  precisely  the  character  of  the 
farm  horses  used  in  Wisconsin,  I  assert  without 
hesitation  that  a  half-and-half  cross  between 
them  and  the  thorough  bred  race-horse  would 
commence  hard  work  earlier  in  life,  would  go 
more  miles  in  an  hour,  more  hours  in  a  day, 
more  days  in  a  year,  and  a  good  many  more 
years  in  a  life-time  than  the  present  stock ; 
would  be  as  easy  to  keep,  and  would  haul  as 
big  loads  and  would  be  much  more  valuable  as 
breeding  mares.  So,  if  you  please,  we  will  not 
consider  it  an  argument  to  talk  about  "  fancy 
horses  for  fancy  men."  These  papers  are,  as 
they  profess  to  be,  written  "for  farmers,"  and 
they  are  written  by  a  farmer  who  believes  that 
he  knows  what  his  brother  farmers  require,  and 
is  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  telling  them.  It 
is  not  expected  nor  desired  that  they  shall  be 
accepted  without  question  or  criticism,  but  I 
would  he  glad  to  have  them  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  to  have 
my  readers  believe  that  in  what  I  say  I  have  no 
other  motive  than  their  profitable  instruction  ; 
and  that  I  am  writing  not  from  theory,  but 
from  considerable  experience  and  observation 
of  horses  of  thorough-bred  and  other  stock. 

If  my  life  depended  on  my  going  a  very  long 
distance  with  a  heavy  load  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible lime,  I  would  select  a  pair  of  raciug  mare", 
in  preference  to  the  best  "work"  horses  I  ever 
saw.  Of  course  for  work,  a  cross  between  the 
two  would  probably  be  still  better. 

It  has  been  objected  that  race-horses  arc  too 
fast  for  cultivating  among  rows  of  corn.  Some 
arc  and  some  are  not.  It  is  not  the  fastest 
horses  that  walk  the  fastest,  and  there  would  be 
the  same  chance  for  finding  slow  walkers  in  a 
racing  stable,  as  among  farm  teams, — save  there 
would  be  fewer  lame  and  stiff  animals. 

Several  correspondents  have  asked  where  the}' 
can  buy  thorough-bred  stallions  for  moderate 
prices.  There  arc  several  racing  studs  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  where  a  number 
of  colts  are  raised  every  year  for  the  turf.  A 
large  proportion  of  these,  when  tried,  prove  loo 
slow  for  racing,  and  although  of  the  very  choic- 
est blood,  being  unfit  for  the  use  for  which  they 
were  intended,  they  can  be  bought  for  the  price 


of  carriage  and.  saddle-horses.  These  animals 
should,  however,  be  selected  with  much  care,  as 
the  absurd  and  pernicious  custom  of  running 
very  young  horses  is  rapidly  injuring  the  race, 
and  much  of  the  discarded  stock  is  weedy,  and 
totally  unfit  for  farmers'  use. 

Another  subscriber,  who  has  been  purchasing 
a  very  nice  horse  for  pleasure  driving,  asks  how 
such  an  animal  should  be  fed  and  groomed.— 
There  are  all  grades  of  care  bestowed  on  such 
horses,  from  the  most  ordinary  treatment,  to  that 
given  by  the  owners  of  very  valuable  trotting 
stock,  who  keep  a  groom  to  each  horse,  and 
whose  outfit  of  stable  furniture  costs  a  small  for- 
tune for  each  stall.  In  Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse- 
keepers,  there  are  two  chapters,  "  How  to  Feed 
a  Horse,"  and  "  How  to  Stable  and  Groom  a 
Horse,"  which  occupy  thirty  pages,  and  which 
are  the  most  complete  statements  on  the  subjects 
that  I  know  of.  It  is  not  possible  to  condense 
within  our  limited  space  auything  more  than 
the  principles  of  the  feeding  and  grooming. 

As  a  general  rule,  too  much  food  is  given,  and 
too  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  hay.  Ten  lbs.  of 
hay  and  twelve  lbs.  of  oats  constitute  a  good  day's 
fodder  for  a  working  horse,  whether  the  work 
be  fast  or  slow.  Herbert  says,  "  they  should  be 
fed  with  a  lock  of  hay  and  half  a  pail  of  water 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  on  opening  the 
stables;  and  when  the  stables  have  been  aired, 
cleaned,  and  littered,  should  have,  after  being 
thoroughly  groomed,  their  other  half  pail  of 
water,  and,  if  they  be  not  going  out,  four  qts.  of 
oats ;  and  when  they  have  eaten  these,  they  may 
have  about  four  or  five  lbs.  of  ha)'  in  their  racks, 
and  be  left  dark  and  -quiet.  If  they  be  going 
out  earh',  they  should  have  six  qts.  of  oats  at 
their  morning  feed,  and  no  hay.  If  they  be 
stauding  in  the  stable,  and  not  to  be  put  to  work 
until  afternoon,  they  should  be  again  watered, 
and  have  four  qts.  more  at  noon ;  and  when  they 
return  at  night,  should  be  cleaned,  watered,  fed 
with  oats,  and  have  the  remainder  of  their  hay 
in  their  racks  at  night.  This  will  be  found  am- 
ply sufficient  to  keep  horses  in  good  working 
condition,  wheu  no  unusual  labor  is  expected 
of  them,  and  neither  extraordinary  turns  of 
speed  nor  feats  of  endurance.  Half  a  bushel  of 
nicely  washed  carrots,  given,  a  few  at  a  time, 
every  week,  will  be  found  to  improve  the  coat, 
to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  stomach  and 
wind,  and  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  animal ; 
and,  in  weather,  and  in  places  where  they  can 
easily  be  provided,  a  few  handfuls  of  green  clo- 
ver, fine  meadow  grass,  or  maize  *  *  *  *  give 
a  kindly  alterative  to  the  system,  keep  the  bow- 
els moderately  open,  and  please  the  appetite  of 
the  animal."  A  mash  of  stewed  bran  and  oats 
once  a  week  is  also  recommended.  Such  a 
mash  is  excellent  after  severe  exertion, — and  in 
case  of  unusual  fatigue,  a  quart  of  ale  may  be 
added.  Nitre  and  all  drugs  should  be  avoided, 
and  new  corn  should  never  bo  led.  Old  corn 
may  be  used,  but  not  more  than  two-thirds  as 
much  as  of  oats.  Never  feed  within  an  hour  of 
working  time,  and  work  slowly  at  first  to  allow 
the  bowels  to  be  fully  evacuated.  Broken-wind 
is  caused  by  too  sharp  work  when  the  stomach 
is  distended  by  food  or  water ;  founder  by  being 
overfed  while  hot  or  exhausted;  "Colic  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels  from  being 
freely  watered  and  subjected  to  drafts  of  cold 
air,  showers  of  rain,  or  being  injudiciously 
bathed  or  washed  after  sharp  work,  when  their 
stomachs  are  empty,  and  themselves  craving  a 
good  dressing  and  a  warm  mash." 

The  harder  the  work,  the  more  abundant  and 


nutritious  should  be  the  feed  ;  hay  should  be  di- 
minished, and  oats  increased  to  fourteen  or  six- 
teen qts.,  or  as  much  as  will  be  eaten.  Water 
should  never  be  given  in  a  large  quantity  short- 
ly before  work,  norat  all  when  hot  or  very  tired. 
At  other  hours  it  should  be  supplied  ofteu  and 
in  abundance. 

Touatt  recommends  that,  whenever  possible, 
horses  should  be  groomed  in  the  open  air, 
whenever  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  It  not 
only  keeps  the  mangers  and  the  food  more 
cleanly,  but  the  fresh  air  has  a  valuable,  in- 
vigorating effect.  The  curry-comb  should  bo 
used  very  lightly,  so  as  not  to  inflict  any  pain; 
and  if  the  brush  be  a  soft  one,  it  will  only  re- 
quire a  little  heavier  hand  to  make  it  sufficient- 
ly effective.  Even  a  hair  cloth  is  sufficient  with 
very  thin-skinned  horses.  The  head  should  be 
dressed  first,  and  it  and  the  ears  and  the  roots 
of  the  mane  should  be  made  thoroughly  clean, 
before  proceeding  to  the  body  and  legs.  Every 
part  must  be  thoroughly  cleaused  of  dust  and 
dandruff;  and  the  whole  bide  should  be  thor- 
oughly wisped  all  over  with  bunches  of  dry 
straw,  until  the  coat  is  clean  and  glossy. 

Herbert  thus  closes  his  chapter  on  grooming 
— "  it  requires  care,  dexterity,  exactness  and 
honest  application  of  work.  It  cannot  be 
procured  without  some  expense,  or  relied  on 
without  the  active  and  intelligent  supervision  of 
the  master;  but  without  it,  no  stables  can  be  in 
order, — no  horses  health}',  happy  or  in  condi- 
tion for  doing  the  work  for  the  performance  of 
which  they  are  kept." 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  he  expected  that  farm- 
ers will  keep  their  horses  in  anything  like  the 
condition  of  pleasure  teams;  but  they  should 
always  have  the  ideal  of  good  grooming  before 
them,  and  approach  it  as  nearly  as  their  circum- 
stances and  their  means  will  allow.  It  will 
undoubtedly  pay  for  an}'  farmer  to  keep  his 
team  horses  thoroughly  clean  from  head  to 
foot,  having  them  well  groomed  twice  a  day ; 
but  of  course  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  this 
could  only  be  done  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  other 
respects,  for,  where  but  little  labor  is  kept, 
other  work  is  often  of  more  imperative  conse- 
quence. In  bad  weather,  however,  wheu  other 
work  is  not  pressing,  the  horses  should  receive 
extra  attention,  and  especially  when  they  come 
in  from  their  work  cold,  Wet  and  muddy, 
should  they  be  made  thoroughly  dry  and  com- 
fortable before  beiug  fed  and  littered  down. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  9. 

Much  trouble  and  disappointment  has  come 
from  the  deep  plowing  of  hist  year's  cornfield, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  these  pa- 
pers, and  has  obliged  me  to  abandon  soiling 
almost  entirely  for  nearly  the  whole  of  July.  If 
this  field  had  been  plowed  only  5  or  G  inches 
deep,  instead  of  10,  we  would  not  only  have  had 
a  much  better  crop  of  corn  last  year,  but  our 
broad  stretch  of  oats  for  soiling  would  have 
been  a  good  crop  instead  of  a  poor  one,  and  the 
earliest  sowed  corn  would  have  been  read}-  lo 
follow  them  closely,  instead  of  hanging  back 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  only  half  growing  at 
that.  The  oat  crop  amounted  to  very  little,  and 
the  corn  was  so  backward  that  if  cutting  from 
it  had  been  commenced  as  early  as  intended, 
we  would  have  run  aground  in  a  week. 

The  clover,  (20  acres),  although  a  poor  crop, 
in  a  measure  helped  us  out  by  affording  very 
fair  pasturage  for  the  cows  to  rim  upon.  In  one 
way  and  another  we  managed  to  squeeze  along 
until  the  corn  was  large  enough  to  be  cut  with 
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safety ;  but  as  much  of  tiie  late  soiling  com  is  also 
on  the  deeply  plowed  land,  we  may  come  short 
a^ain  in  the  autumn.  On  the  whole,  we  shall 
have  done  about  as  much  pasturing  as  soiling 
this  season,  and  shall  suffer  in  consequence. 

All  of  this  is  very  annoying  but  is  not  discour- 
aging. The  land  in  clover,  except  where  sea- 
weed was  spread,  (where  the  clip  was  pretty 
fair),  was  in  a  condition  of  unmitigated  pover- 
ty, and  it  i3,  to-day,  only  necessary  to  look  at 
that  land,  and  imagine  how  much  worse  it  was 
before  it  was  drained,  to  find  ample  justification 
for  the  old  name  of  the  place :  "  Poverty  Farm." 
These  20  acres  were  simply  plowed  up  and  seed- 
ed, because  there  was  no  time  and  no  manure 
for  anything  more,  and  it  will  be  a  year  or  two 
yet,  before  we  get  fairly  around  to  it.  The  deep 
plowing  was  a  mistake  that  will  not  be  made 
agai-i  ;  and  another  year's  manuring  and  cul- 
tivaiiun  will  probably  make  a  top-soil  good 
enough  to  give  plants  a  fair  start,  and  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  final  and  per- 
manent benefits  that  deep  plowing  must  ensure 
even  on  such  a  soil  as  that  of  Ogden  Farm. 

It  lias  not  been  all  bad  luck  with  us  this  year, 
for  the  corn  crop  is  first  rate.  It  would  not  be 
modest,  and  probably  not  true,  to  say  that  this 
is  the  best  field  of  corn  in  the  count}',  but  I  see 
and  hear  of  none  better,  liere  or  elsewhere. — 
The  growth,  is  vigorous,  the  color  strong,  and 
the  whole  appearance  most  luxuriant,  in  spite  of 
the  drouth — thanks  to  subsoiling.  It  is  too  ear- 
ly yet  to  decide  positively  which  treatment,  as 
described  in  the  April  number,  will  have  the  best 
effect  on  the  crop,  because  there  was  an  interval 
of  ten  days  between  the  first  and  the  last  plant- 
ing, and  time  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the 
growth  of  corn.  Nothing  can  be  determined 
until  near  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  later 
planting  shall  have  completed  its  growth;  but  the 
present  indications  are  very  strong  in  favor  of 
the  narrow  strip  that  was  plowed  in  the  fall, 
some  time  after  the  manure  had  been  spread. — 
One  thing  is  very  evident:  the  corn  is  decidedly 
better  where  cow  manure  was  used  than  where 
we  applied  horse  manure.  This,  I  take  it,  does 
not  indicate  that  cow  manure  is  better  than 
horse  manure — only  that  the  latter  is  diluted  by 
so  much  straw  that  less  actual  manure  was  ap- 
plied. It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  offer 
this  cornfield  for  a  sample  of  what  Ogden  Farm 
can  do,  and  give  notice  that  in  due  time,  (and  by 
perfectly  legitimate  means),  I  shall  make  the 
whole  farm  equally  good. 

Probably  the  most  unsatisfactory  thing  about 
the  position  of  any  farmer  who  attempts  to 
diverge  from  the  old  trail  is,  that  for  every 
word  of  encouragement,  he  gets  ten  sneers,  and, 
although  people  are  not  usually  so  rude  as  to  say 
disagreeable  things  to  one's  face,  there  will  be 
ten  men  to  call  him  a  fool  where  there  is  one  to 
help  him  with  kind  words.  This  can  be  en- 
dured— but  to  have  the  whole  race  of  detractors 
transformed  into  old  adherents  as  soon  as  one 
does  succeed,  takes  awaj'  one  great  source  of  the 
satisfaction  that  success  ought  to  bring.  I  know 
more  than  one  man  who  insisted,  three  years 
ago,  that  my  land  could  not,  by  any  possible 
means,  be  made  to  grow  "  nothing — also  that 
there  was  no  use  in  draining  it,  for  the  land  was 
too  poor  to  raise  a  crop  if  it  was  drained.  Now 
I  always  supposed  that  I  had  good  healthy  op- 
ponents in  these  men,  opponents  that  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  triumph  to  convince  of  their  error. 
I  met  one  of  them  the  other  day  on  the  road : — 
"Mornm',  fine  growin'  weather.  Pretty  good 
crop  of  corn  you've  got  this  year.  I  alius 
knowed  you  would.   Just  what  that  farm  want- 


ed. I  alius  said  dreenen'  and  manure  'd  tell  on 
that  land  quicker  'n  on  most  any  other.  It 
never  had  no  chance  you  see, — so  awful  wet 
and  poor." 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  these  men,  any 
more  than  my  neighbors  generally,  had  any  ill 
feeling  toward  me,  and  I  suppose  they  are  pret- 
ty good  fellows  in  their  way.  The  great  trouble 
with  them  is,  that  the}'  have  ridden  on  one  rail 
so  long,  that  it  rather  shocks  them  to  suggest 
that  there  is  any  better  way  to  get  along,  and 
when  the  way  is  shown  them,  they  are  ashamed 
to  confess  that  they  have  not  always  known  it. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  in  what  I  have  said  about 
deep  plowing,  I  refer  only  to  a  few  soils.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases  it  would  be  a  source  of  immediate  benefit, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  cases  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  good.  "Wherever  the  subsoil 
is  dry,  that  is,  where  it  is  not  saturated  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  where  it  has  a 
mealy,  gravelly  consistence,  it  will  do  to  bring 
it  up  little  by  little,  even  without  additional  ma- 
nuring; and  with  a  good  manuring,  probably 
two  or  three  inches  at  a  time  would  do  no 
harm.  But  where  the  subsoil  is,  as  mine  was,  a 
slimy,  blue,  cheesy  paste,  for  weeks  after  every 
heavy  rain,  where  the  chemistry  of  the  earths 
has  long  been  getting  ready  to  re-convert  it  to 
stone,  where  no  air  and  no  vegetation  have 
helped  to  ameliorate  its  condition,  it  would  be 
wise  for  enthusiastic  young  farmers  to  avoid 
pitching  into  it,  pell-mell,  and  bringing  up  such 
a  quantity  of  unhealthy  material  as  will  poison 
and  stunt  everything  they  attempt  to  grow. — 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  must  make 
haste  slowly. 

One  of  this  season's  ventures  has  resulted 
somewhat  unfavorably.  I  paid  a  very  high 
price  for  an  imported  English  sow,  with  a  pedi- 
gree like  a  race-horse's,  and  supposed  to  be  with 
pig  to  a  famous  English  boar.  Time  came  and 
time  went,  and  we  have  no  litter  of  pigs  to  show 
for  our  money,  only  one  splendid  sow  that  has 
to  be  boxed  up  and  sent  by  Express  250  miles, 
to  find  a  boar  suitable  for  her  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  fine  litter  of  Essex  pigs, 
which  are  good  enough  to  compensate  in  part 
for  our  disappointment. 

The  plan  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  morning 
and  evening  milking  commends  itself  more  and 
more  to  our  approval.  The  amount  of  labor  is 
trifling;  it  really  delays  nothing.  In  addition 
to  the  advantages  noticed  in  the  last  of  these 
papers,  we  find  that  it  insures  clean  milking. — 
Each  girl  seems  ambitious  to  have  her  own  cows 
appear  well  on  the  record  ;  or  if,  through  haste 
or  carelessness,  she  neglects  to  strip  any  animal, 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  detected  by  a  comparison 
of  the  weight  with  the  previous  record.  Of 
course  there  are  considerable  variations  growing 
out  of  different  causes,  but  as  a  rule,  each  cow 
will  give  a  pretty  uniform  quantity,  and  if  there 
is  a  falling  off  from  this,  the  foreman  naturally 
looks  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  If  there  were 
to  be  a  neglect  of  clean  milking,  he  would  be 
quite  certain  to  notice  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  I  take  away  the  sheet,  add  up  the  total 
yield  of  each  cow,  divide  it  by  7  for  the  daily 
average,  add  up  the  total  yield  of  the  herd,  put 
down  the  amount  of  butter  made  that  week,  and 
write  a  memorandum  of  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  feed  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  week. 
The  paper  is  then  laid  away  in  a  drawer  with 
its  predecessors.  There  is  not  much  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  keeping  such  a  record  for  a 
single  week,  but  if  it  is  faithfully  kept  during 


the  seven  years  that  the  Ogden  Farm  experi- 
ment is  still  to  continue,  it  will  furnish  material 
for  a  most  valuable  treatise  on  Dairy  Feeding. 
It  will  show  the  comparative  results  of  soiling 
and  pasturing,  of  steaming,  of  raw  feeding,  and 
of  root  feeding;  and  as  both  winter  and  summer 
we  shall  undoubtedly  use  a  variety  of  food,  it 
will  give  very  good  ground  for  deciding  the  rela- 
tive values  of  each,  and  what  is  of  much  im- 
portance, will  show  whether  it  is  best  to  change 
the  food  frequently,  or  to  find  out  what  gives  the 
most  nutriment  for  its  cost,  and  stick  to  that 
alone  as  long  as  possible. 

Iu  short,  it  will  furnish  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  book-farming  people; 
for  he  would  be  a  self-conceited  farmer  indeed, 
who  would  deny  the  superiority  of  such  a  posi- 
tive record  as  this,  to  his  own  notched  stick  of 
personal  impressions  and  traditional  reports. 

I  have  done  something  to  advance  the  use  of 
wooden  water-pipes,  and  I  still  think  they  have 
some  decided  advantages  ;  but  for  use  under  a 
head  of  30  feet  or  more,  they  must  be  selected 
with  much  more  care  than  is  usual.  If  every 
piece  were  chosen  for  its  freedom  from  knots 
and  checks,  I  think  that  the  l1[a  inch  pipe, 
(which  i3  4  inches  square,  outside,)  would  stand 
under  a  head  of  50  feet  or  more, — but  taking  the 
run  of  a  pile — weaknesses  will  be  overlooked, 
which  may  make, much  trouble.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  way  to  take  out  a  defective 
section  and  put  in  afresh  one;  so  it  becomes 
necessary  to  saw  out  the  leaking  portion,  and  to 
make  a  rather  costly  patch  with  iron  and  lead 
pipes.  Any  one  who  will  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  may  safely  use  this  excellent  pipe,  and 
even  the  most  defective  pieces  may  be  used  for 
carrying  water  down  a  slope,— where  there  is  no 
head, — as  from  a  spring  to  a  horse-trough.  If 
kept  constantly  wet,  and  if  it  be  not  destroyed 
by  too  heavy  a  strain,  it  is  much  the  most  dura- 
ble of  all  pipe,  as  wood  that  is  so  saturated  with 
water  that  the  air  cannot  enter  its  pores,  is  not 
iu  the  least  affected  by  decay. 

A  Western  subscriber,  referring  to  my  doubt 
about  the  profit  of  corn  raising,  says:  "I  plant- 
ed three  to  five  acres  of  corn  each  year  for  12 
years  past,  4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  beans  one 
way.  My  beans  pay  for  ail  the  work  on  the 
corn.  Sold  from  five  acres  last  year  $36.  One 
year,  from  one  acre,  raised  74  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  worth  that  year  $1.12']-.  Sold  the  beans 
for  $16;  had  800  pumpkins.  The  crop  was 
worth  as  follows :  corn  $83.25,  beans  $16,  corn 
fodder  $8,  pumpkins  $8.  Total  $115.25.  Good 
farming  pays." 

My  doubt  was  not  whether  it  pays  to  grow 
corn  at  the  West,  but  here  at  the  East.  Thirly- 
six  dollars  won't  pay  for  the  labor  on  five  acres  of 
corn  here,  nor,  by  a  very  great  deal,  for  the  large 
amount  of  expensive  manure  we  have  to  use. 
Neither  can  we  be  sure  of  74  bushels  to  the  acre, 
nor  of  9  York  shillings  a  bushel.  Neither  can 
my  Western  friend  by  a  great  deal,  for  that  mat- 
ter. My  doubt  was  based  on  the  idea  that  so 
long  as  corn  is  largely  raised  where  it  will  grow 
without  manure,  and  whence  the  cost  of  freight 
to  us  is  low,  we  can  better  afford  to  buy  than  to 
raise.  I  still  think  I  am  right,  but  will  not  be 
too  sure  of  it  until  I  can  figure  on  my  very  good 
crop  of  this  year.  One  argument  in  favor  of 
giving  up  the  crop  is  that  it  would  release  labor 
that  can  be  profitably  used  in  other  ways. 

With  my  friend's  final  statement  I  fully  agree. 
"  Good  farming  pays."  But  there  cannot  be 
any  really  good  farming  at  the  East  with- 
out a  large  outlay  for  manure  in  some  form. 
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Cross-breeds  and  Grades, 

The  distinction  between  cross-bred  animals 
and  grades  is  so  seldom  insisted  upon,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  define  the  terms  when  used  in 
connection.  "  Grades  "  among  neat-stock,  sheep 
and  swiue,  are  animals  which  have  thorough- 
bred sires,  with 
more  or  less,  or  al- 
together common 
blood  on  the  side  of 
the  dam;  while  a 
cross-bred  animal 
has  both  sire  aud 
dam  thorough-bred, 
but  of  different 
breeds;  or  it  traces 
its  blood  on  both 
sides  to  thorough- 
bred stock  of  differ- 
ent breeds.  Thus, 
if  a  common  cow 
has  a  heifer  calf  by 
a  Shorthorn  bull, 
the  calf  is  a  half- 
grade  Shorthorn, 
and  Iter  calf,  by  a 
bull  of  the  same 
pure  breed,  would 
be  a  three-quarter- 
grade  Shorthorn. 
The  next  grade 
would  be  seven- 
eighths,  the  next  fifteen-sixteenths,  eLc. — -Any 
pure-blood  cow,  crossed  with  a  pure  bull  of 
another  breed,  produces  a  cross-breed,  which, 
crossed  with  a  full-blood  or  another  cross-breed, 
would  represent  no  gradation  of  blood,  but  be  a 
cross-breed  still,  combining  and  exhibiting  with 
considerable  distinctness,  the  characters  of  its  dif- 
ferent parent  breeds,  or  the  predominating  ones. 

In  the  case  of  grade  animals,  the  common  or 
native  characteristics  are  often  almost  lost  in  the 
half  or  three-quarter 
grades,  except  per- 
haps some  long-cul- 
tivated points,  like 
the  milking  quali- 
ties of  good,  old, 
native  cows,  which 
are  often  intensified 
in  their  grade  off- 
spring. This  is  sup- 
posed to  show  the 
strength  of  the  vital 
power  of  the  breed, 
which  has,  as  it 
were,  accumulated 
through  many  gen- 
erations. By  the  use, 
then,  of  thorough- 
bred sires,  we  are 
enabled  to  repro- 
duce their  valuable 
characteristics  in 
their  grade  stock 
with  great  certain- 
ty. Inferior  speci- 
mens always  occur 

among  herds  of  pure  stock.  These  must  be  sold 
at  low  prices,  or  sent  to  the  shambles.  They  may, 
however,  if  females,  be  used  to  great  advantage 
often  in  breeding  cross-breeds.  As  a  rule,  none 
but  excellent  animals  should  be  used  as  sires  of 
either  tuorough-breds,  grades,  or  cross-breeds. 

To  illustrate  the  successful  combination  of  the 
traits  and  points  of  widely  differing  breeds,  we 
introduce  the  three-year-old  heifer  /./:-//  Bayck, 
bred  by  Robert  Triinper,  of  VuUtie,  N.  T.    Sho 


is  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan  of  crossing, 
whereby  Sir.  Trimper  designed  to  produce  good 
size,  feeding  capacity,  aud  constitution,  and  a 
great  yield  of  milk  of  high  quality.  His  success 
in  this  and  several  other  experiments  has  been 
very  uniform.  Lizzy  Huyck  is  out  of  a  pure 
Shorthorn  cow,  (Lady  Gifford),  a  deep  milker; 


those  of  the  Ayrshire,  while  the  quarter  of  Jerse}' 
blood  seems  to  disappear,  to  show  in  the  pail. 
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CKOSS-BRED  KEIFEK,    "LIZZIE  HUTCK." 

and  by  a  cross-bred  bull,  which  was  out  of  a 
Shorthorn  and  Ayrshire  cow,  and  by  a  pure  Jer- 
sey bull.  This  makes  the  heifer,  Lizzy  Huyck, 
]|2  Shorthorn  by  the  dam,  J[8  Shorthorn,  %  Ayr- 
shire, and  '|4  Jersey  by  the  sire — or,  to  state  it 
different]}-,  B|  8  Shorthorn,  ]|4  Jersey,  and  1|e  Ayr- 
shire. She  calved  January  3d,  1S70.  The  first 
trial  was  begun  January  11th ;  the  week  follow- 
ing she  gave  an  average  of  14  quarts  of  milk  a 
day,  and  made  11  pounds  of  butter.     The  next 


TnE   SHALL  HARVEST  MOUSE.—  (ftcilltrodOil  hUHtilin.) 

trial  was  begun  February  8th  ;  she  gave  16  quarts 
of  milk  a  day,  and  made  12'|4  pounds  of  butler. 
The  cost  of  food,  which  consisted  of  "hay, 
corn-stalks,  and  ground  feed"  for  the  first  week, 
was  about  33  cts.  a  day,  which,  with  butter  at 
45  to  55  cts.  a  pound,  paid  very  'well.  For  the 
second  trial,  the  feed  cost  49  cts.  a  day.  Other 
trials  were  not  made,  as  the  milk  was  required 
for  use.  The  engraving  is  from  a  photograph,  and 
represents   the  points  of   the   Shorthorn   with 


The  mouse  which  is  best  known,  on  account 
of  its  frequency  in  our  houses,  is  a  native  of  the 
old  world,  and  be- 
V-^^s-^rr-^^-^"  longs  to  a  different 

genus  from  any  of 
our  native  species. 
"We  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  wild 
mice,  or  field  mice, 
as  if  there  were  but 
one,  whereas  there 
are  over  fifty  differ- 
cntspecies  described 
by  naturalists.  Some 
of  these  are  found 
from  Labrador  to 
the  Southern  States, 
while  others  are  of 
very  local  occur- 
rence. The  explora- 
tions of  the  far  West 
and  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have,  within 
a  few  )*ears,  greatly 
increased  the  num- 
ber known  to  sci- 
ence. The  genera 
are  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  There 
are  some  twenty  species  of  Field  Mice  belonging 
to  the  genus  Armcola.  About  fifteen  of  White- 
footed  Mice,  Hcsperomys — and  four  of  Harvest 
Mice,  Reiihrodon.  The  Harvest  Mice  have  short, 
hairy  ears  and  tail,  and  the  upper  incisor  teeth 
have  a  longitudinal  channel  along  the  front  face. 
The  one  figured  is  the  Little  Harvest  Mouse  of 
South  Carolina  aud  some  other  of  the  Southern 
States,  Reiihrodon  humUis.  It  is  about  2 1  inches 
long  from  the  nose 
to  the  tail,  which 
is  shorter  than  the 
head  and  body.  The 
coloris  reddish-gray 
above,  yellowish- 
white  below,  with  a 
buff  -  colored  line 
separating  the  col- 
ors of  the  back  and 
the  under  surface. 
It  builds  a  nest  upon 
the  surface  of  the 
ground,  among  the 
long  grass,  using 
as  a  material,  soft 
and  withered  grass. 
This  species  is  not 
considered  particu- 
larly injurious  to 
the  farmer,  as  the 
Stores  in  its  nests 
have  been  found  to 
be  mainly  the  seeds 
of  wild  grasses. 
Some  of  the  wild 
mice  arc  very  destructive  to  young  fruit  and 
other  trees,  by  girdling  them  during  the  winter. 


Manure  in  Pastures. 

As  a  rule,  the  droppings  of  cattle  in  pastures 
are  not  spread.  They  fertilize  a  very  small 
space,  and  the  grass  grows  so  lankly,  that  the 
cattle  will  not  touch  it,  until  they  are  forced  by 
hunger.    The^c  little  green  blotches  are  noticed 
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in  every  cow  pasture.  There  is  a  loss  of  food 
for  at  least  two  years  by  this  neglect.  If  the 
manure  were  spread  every  fall  or  spring,  as  it 
is  in  meadows,  it  would  cover  a  very  large 
gpace  and  become  immediately  available.  At 
least  ten  times  as  much  surface  would  feel 
the  effects  of  the  manure,  and  the  grass  would 
all  be  cropped,  and  returned  again  to  the 
soil,  and  be  made  immediately  available.  We 
know  of  an  old  firmer  who  preaches  and  prac- 
tises the  beating  of  dung  in  pastures.  His 
neighbors  laugh  at  him  for  his  hobby;  but  we 
notice  that  his  pastures  laugh  with  clover  blos- 
soms, that  liis  cattle  are  fat,  and  that  his  bank 
account  laughs  with  greenbacks — so  the  laugh- 
ing is  not  all  on  one  side.  "We  have  thought 
there  was  some  connection,  possibly,  between 
the  half-dozen  dung  mauls  under  his  shed,  and 
the  roll  of  greenbacks  in  his  wallet.  Until  we 
get  ready  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Ogdeu  Farm, 
and  abolish  pastures  by  soiling  and  steaming,  it 
will  be  safe  to  spread  the  manure  In  our  pastures. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  81. 

This  spring  I  seeded  down  twenty-five  acres 
of  winter  wheat  with  clover,  and  as  much  more 
spring  barley  and  oats,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  experience  it  is  apparently  an  abselute  fail- 
ure. The  wheat  ought  to  have  been  seeded  a 
month  earlier;  but  I  wanted  to  barrow  it  with 
Thomas'  smoothing  harrow,  and  waited  until 
the  land  was  dry  enough,  The  field  is  pretty 
well  underdrained,  but  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  soils ;  and  by  the  time  the  whole  field  was 
dry  enough  to  harrow,  the  clayey  portions  had 
become  so  hard  that  the  harrow  made  no  im- 
pression on  them.  This  was  the  first  week  in 
May.  The  weather  was  very  hot  and  dry  and 
continued  so  for  over  six  woeks.  Wo  had  no 
rain  of  any  consequence,  and  there  was  not 
moisture  enough  on  the  surface  of  the  land  to 
germinate  the  clover  seed.  Had  I  sown  the 
seed  a  month  earlier  it  would  probably  have 
caught;  or,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  if  we  had 
gone  over  the  field  first  with  a  heavy  pair  of 
common  harrows,  and  thoroughly  broken  the 
crust,  and  then  sowed  the  clover  seed  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  smoothing  harrow,  the  clover 
would  have  had  a  much  better  chance.  No 
matter  how  severe  these  early  spring  drouths 
may  be,  the  soil  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  sur- 
face is  quite  moist.  If  we  could  break  up  this 
crust,  thefine-toDthed  smoothing  harrow  would 
reduoe  it  to  a  proper  tilth,  and  it  would  then 
retain  the  moisture  much  better.  This  loose 
soil  on  the  surface  would  act  as  a  mulch. 

"  What  will  I  do  with  the  land  where  the 
clover  has  missed  ?"  The  barley  land  I  will 
plow  up  and  sow  to  winter  wheat  and  seed 
down  in  the  spring.  The  prospects  are  now 
that  wheat  will  bring  a  good  price  for  a  year 
or  two  to  come.  The  wheat  laud  I  would 
serve  in  the  same  way  if  it  was  rich  enough. 
I  have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  that  the 
clover  has  not  entirely  missed.  I  once  had  my 
wheat  stubble  at  harvest  look  almost  destitute 
of  clover,  but  we  had  a  good  rain  soon  after- 
wards and  the  clover  came  up  and  proved  to 
be  quite  thick  enough.  What  I  propose  to  do 
is  this :  I  have  a  good  pile  of  well-rotted  ma- 
nure in  the  yard,  and  I  will  put  fifteen  loads  per 
acre  on  the  wheat  stubble  and  harrow  it  two 
or  three  times  with  the  smoothing  harrow.  If 
the  clover  is  there,  this  will  help  it  to  grow.  I 
will  let  it  lie  until  next  spring,  and  if  there  is 
clover  enough  I  shall  either  pasture  it  or  mow 


it  for  hay  and  afterwards  for  seed.  But  if  not, 
I  will  plow  it  up  and  plant  corn.  "  Why  not 
sow  it  to  barley  and  seed  it  down  ?"  For  this 
reason  :  After  much  labor  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  this  field  clean.  But  on  a  dirty  farm 
like  mine  the  manure  still  contains  quantities 
of  weed  seeds,  and  if  I  should  spread  it  on  the 
land  for  wheat  or  barley  the  weeds  would  grow 
and  I  should  have  no  opportunity  of  destroying 
them  before  they  went  to  seed.  The  land  would 
become  as  foul  as  before,  and  I  should  never 
succeed  in  getting  the  farm  clean.  This  spring 
I  sowed  two  acres  of  Anautka  spring  wheat, 
and  wishing  to  give  it  a  good  chance  I  put  on 
a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  and  plowed  it  in. 
The  land  was  quite  clean,  but  the  weeds  came 
up  by  the  million  and  almost  choked  out  the 
wheat.  What  wheat  there  is,  however,  is 
splendid. 

It  is  no  use  spending  time  and  labor  in  clean- 
ing land  if  we  sow  weed  seeds  on  it  in  the  ma- 
nure, and  then  let  the  weeds  grow  and  go  to 
seed.  As  long  as  our  manure  is  full  of  foul 
seeds  wo  must  apply  it  as  a  top-dressing  on 
grass  land.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  way 
is,  to  put  it  on  a  oue  or  two-year-old  clover  sod 
early  in  the  fall,  and  pasture  the  field  the  next 
summer.  The  seeds  will  germinate  and  the 
young  plants  will  be  eaten  and  kept  from  going 
to  seed.  Then  the  next  spring  plow  up  if  de- 
sired, and  plant  to  corn.  Cultivate  thoroughly 
and  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed  on  nearly  all 
the  light  soils. 

In  England,  where  one-fourth  of  the  arable 
land  is  devoted  to  turnips,  the  manure  is  princi- 
pally applied  to  this  crop.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  soem,  while  the  turnip  is  the  great  reno- 
vating crop  of  British  agriculture  it  requires  and 
receives  more  manure-  and  more  thorough  cul- 
tivation than  an)'  other  crop  in  the  rotation. 
The  turnips  are  all  consumed  on  the  farm,  and 
the  fattening  sheep  are  allowed  all  the  turnips 
they  will  eat  and  a  pound  of  oil-cake  per  day, 
and  clover  hay  in  addition.  So  the  more  tur- 
nips there  are  grown  the  more  oil-cake  is  there 
fed  out,  and  the  more  and  richer  manure  is 
there  made. 

In  this  country,  as  yet,  clover  and  grass  are 
almest  our  only  renovating  crops.  Should  we 
not  make  it  a  point  to  increase  their  growth  as 
much  as  possible?  If  by  the  application  of 
manure  to  wheat  we  double  the  crop,  we  sell 
the  wheat  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extra  straw,  is  the  end  of  the  benefit.  But  if 
we  apply  the  manure  to  grass  or  clover  and 
double  the  crop,  we  have  double  the  hay  to 
feed  out,  and  double  the  pasture ;  a  manure 
heap  at  least  twice  as  large,  and  iu  the  end 
double  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  also.  To 
get  the  full  benefit,  however,  of  the  system  of 
manuring  our  grass  and  clover,  we  must  learn 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  animals  consuming 
it.  And  to  do  this  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  breeding  cattle  and  sheep  that  will  grow 
rapidly  on  nutritious  food.  We  must  raise  cat- 
tle and  sheep  to  which  we  can  afford  to  feed 
our  oil-cake  at  home  instead  of  sending  it  to 
England.  When  root  culture  is  extensively 
adopted,  as  it  probably  will  be  when  the  Chinese 
are  here  to  do  the  work,  we  shall  apply  our 
manure  to  this  crop ;  but  iu  the  meantime  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  an  effort 
to  grow  more  and  richer  grass.  With  us  rich 
grass  must  be  the  basis  of  good  farming. 

A  farmer  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  asks  me  if 
I  know  of  any  crop  that  he  can  grow  for  feed- 
ing pigs,  that  with  the  same  labor  will  be  as 
profitable  as  Indian  corn.     "  We  are  here,"  he 


writes,  "iu  the  center  of  the  corn-growing  belt 
of  the  U.  S.  No  crop  begins  to  pay  like  corn 
on  good  laud.  60  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre  is  a  frequent  crop.  I  have  grown  75, 
and  I  have  seen  90  grown  on  this  farm  on  a 
sixteen-acre  field,  when  it  belonged  to  my  father. 
I  have  never  grown  it  myself.  But  we  cannot 
raise  corn  on  the  same  ground  forever.  Many 
have  tried  it,  and  now  only  raise  30  bushels  per 
acre  in  a  good  year,  and  from  0  to  15  in  a  bad 
one.  If  we  raise  oats  we  get  35  or  30  bushels  ; 
barley  and  wheat,  20  bushels;  potatoes,  100  bush- 
els; hay,  l'|a  tons;  clover,  perhaps  2  tons,  or 
will  pasture  six  hogs  five  months,  all  on  ground 
that  will  raise  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Jt 
the  land  will  not  produce  that,  the  other  crops 
will  be  in  proportion.  You  will  readily  see  that 
corn  is  the  most  profitable ;  next,  clover  pastured 
to  hogs;  next,  clover  hay;  next,  other  hay. 
Now,  as  I  only  wish  to  raise  a  little  wheat  or 
barley  for  the  sake  of  tho  straw,  a  little  oats  for 
the  same  reason,  and  to  feed  my  horses,  and  I 
cannot  well  put  all  the  rest  of  my  land  in  corn 
and  clover,  can  you  tell  me  of  any  crop  that 
will  approximate  to  corn  for  hog  feed,  and  not 
cost  more  than  $10  per  acre  to  raise  it  ?  I  wish 
to  feed  out  everything  I  grow  on  my  own  land. 
For  this  reason  I  keep  sheep  to  eat  up  the 
clover  hay.  Now,  as  a- hog  pays  so  much  more 
for  all  he  eats  than  any  other  animal  and  I  can 
not  put  my  whole  farm  in  corn,  I  wish  to  grow 
something  to  take  the  place  of  corn  to  feed  to 
pigs." — I  know  of  no  such  crop.  Instead  of 
looking  for  some  other  plant  we  should  direct 
our  efforts  to  bring  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to 
the  capacity  of  the  climate.  If  the  climate  is 
capable  of  producing  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre,  our  aim  should  be  to  bring  up  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil  to  that  point.  To  "feed  out 
everything  that  is  grown  on  the  farm,"  is  the 
true  course.  But  it  is  well  to  inquire  what 
crops  when  grown  and  fed  out,  will  most  enrich 
the  laud.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  an 
acre  of  corn  will  produce  more  pork  than  an 
acre  of  clover,  that  the  corn  is  ultimately  the 
most  profitable.  If  the  clover  will  add  20  or 
30  bushels  to  the  following  crop  of  com,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  clover  is  the  more  profitable 
crop.  "My  present  rotation,"  our  correspond- 
ent continues,  "  is  1st  year,  corn ;  2d  year, 
corn ;  3d  year,  corn ;  4th  year,  oats  or  spring 
barley;  5th  year,  wheat  or  fall  barley ;  6th  3-ear, 
timothy  or  clover  mown,  or  the  latter  pastured 
with  hogs ;  7th  year,  timothy  mown  or  pastured, 
clover  pastured ;  8th  year,  corn,  &c.  I  apply 
my  manure  (alwa}'s  composted)  to  the  clover  or 
meadow  its  first  winter,  so  as  to  increase  the 
second  year's  crop.  By  the  above  rotation,  out 
of  140  acres  of  arable  laud,  I  can  have  60  in 
corn  every  year.  I  grind  and  cook  all  my  corn 
before  feeding  it  to  the  pigs." — I  have  an  idea, 
that  this  man  is  a  capital  farmer,  and  I  do  not 
feel  like  suggesting  any  change  in  his  manage- 
ment. An  intelligent  man  on  the  grouud  can 
always  judge  better  than  one  unacquainted 
with  all  the  details  and  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Theoretically,  however,  be  certainly  does 
not  grow  clover  enough. 

A  crop  of  corn  of  60  bushels  per  acre,  56  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  contains  in  the  grain,  60  lbs.  of  a 


nitrogen,  and  in  the  stalks,  cobs,  &c,  say  30  lbs. 
more,  or  90  lbs.  in  all.  A  crop  of  clover,  equal 
to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  contains  100  lbs. 
of  nitrogen ;  and  we  may  assume  that  the  second 
growth  of  clover  (the  same  year)  would  on  good 
land  be  equal  to  another  ton  of  hay,  containing 
say  50  lbs.  more,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
roots  of  the  clover  contain  only  30  lbs.,  we  have 
180  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  the  result  of  a  year's 
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growth  of  clover,  as  compared  to  90  lbs.  as  the 
result  of  a  year's  growth  of  com.  Now,  when 
both  crops  are  consumed  on  the  farm,  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  iii  assuming  that  the  manure 
from  the  acre  of  clover  (including  the  roots  left 
in  the  soil)  is  worth  as  much  again  as  the  ma- 
nure from  the  acre  of  corn.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  peas.  A  crop  of  peas  of  30 
bushels  per  acre  will  afford  manure,  including 
stalks,  worth  as  much  as  a  crep  of  corn,  includ- 
ing stalks,  of  GO  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  oiimate 
is  capable  of  producing  90  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre,  provided  the  soil  is  rich  enough, 
I  think  that  until  this  point  is  attained,  I  should 
grow  less  corn  and  more  peas  and  clover;  and 
I  would  keep  fewer  pigs  and  more  sheep. 

A  farmer  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  writes  :  "  Will 
you  please  tell  me  through  the  Agriculturist, 
why  so  many  sows  die  farrowing,  and  what  is 
best  to  do  for  them  to  prevent  Us  occurrence  i 
As  many  as  hall1  a  dozen  have  died  in  this  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  although  they  seemed 
as  healthy  as  usual." — And  a  gentleman  from 
Canada  writes  me  that  there  has  been  an  unu- 
sual mortality  among  the  pigs  this  season  all 
through  the  Province.  The  wonder  to  me  is, 
not  that  so'  many  pigs  die,  but  that  so  many 
survive  the  wretched  treatment  that  they  re- 
ceive. But  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say  on  this 
point,  for  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
Doctor  in  Tennessee,  censuring  me  very  severe- 
ly for  saying  that  I  was  "  not  sorry  that  hog- 
cholera  and  other  fatal  diseases  are  on  the  in- 
crease." And  indeed  I  must  say  that  I  rather 
regret  making  such  a  remark.  No  one  has  a 
keener  sympathy  for  a  farmer  who  loses  an 
animal  than  I  have.  I,  myself,  have  lost  too 
many  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  not  to  know 
how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  see  any  of  our  domestic 
animals  die.  It  is  not  merely  the  money  loss, 
severe  as  that  sometimes  is;  and  the  pain  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  feeling  that  something 
has  been  neglected  that  might  have  warded  off 
the  disease  or  prevented  the  accident.  So  when 
I  wrote  the  atrocious  sentiment  that  the  Doctor 
quotes,  I  did  not  really  mean  what  I  said.  I 
fancy  that  just  at  that  moment  a  whiff  of  air 
from  a  dirty  hog  pen  must  have  reached  me,  or 
some  wretched,  half-starved,  mongrel  sow  must 
have  got  into  the  garden  or  snapped  up  a  whole 
coop  of  chickens.  No,  I  am  not  glad  that  dis- 
eases are  on  the  increase,  but  I  shall  certainly 
be  vejy  glad  if  they  produce  a  change  in  our 
management  of  pigs.  This  Tennessee  Doctor- 
says  that  the  disease  is  not  inherited,  which  I 
nm  very  glad  to  hear;  and  that  it  is  not  caused 
by  high  feeding  nor  low  feeding,  but  simply  and 
solely  by  compelling  or  allowing  the  pigs  to 
sleep  week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
in  the  same  bed  with  no  change  of  bedding. 
He  thinks  little  can  be  done  to  cure  the  disease, 
but  much  to  prevent  it.  "The  old  beds,"  he 
says,  "should  be  destroyed  and  new  ones  made 
occasionally.  Throw  lime  into  their  beds  once  a 
week.  Give  them  sulphur  and  lime  in  their 
food  once  a  week.  These  remedies  witli  a  suf- 
ficienc}'  of  feed,  well  administered,  will  suffice 
to  keep  them  healthy." — After  all,  the  Doctor 
and  I  do  not  differ  essentially.  What  I  rec- 
ommended was  to  keep  the  pigs  themselves 
.clean,  the  pens,  bedding  and  troughs  clean,  to 
give  them  what  ashes,  salt,  superphosphate,  or 
sulphur  they  will  cat  of  their  own  accord,  to 
let  them  have  the  run  of  a  clover  pasture,  with 
access  to  fresh  water  at  all  limes.  Or  if  neces- 
sarily confined,  let  the  pens  bo  large  and  well 
ventilated,  and  cleaned  out  rivri/  day,  using 
plenty  of  that  cheapest  and  best  of  all  disin- 


fectants, dry  earth.  Cleanliness  with  proper 
food  and  regular  feeding,  would  do  more  to  pre- 
vent diseases  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  world. 

My  Diehl  wheat  turned  out  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. It  was  thin  on  the  ground  and  the 
straw  was  short,  and  it  looked  as  though  it 
would  not  yield  over  20  bushels  per  acre.  We 
thrashed  as  we  drew  it  in  from  the  field.  We 
commenced  at  ten  minutes  to  three  P.  M.,  and 
by  night  had  the  whole  field  of  ten  acres 
thrashed.  We  had  270  bushels,  and  there  are 
the  second  rakiiigs  still  to  thrash,  which  will 
probably  bring  the  yield  up  to  29  bushels  per 
acre.  The  field  is  the  one  I  "fall-fallowed"  in 
the  autumn  of  1868.  It  was  sown  to  spring 
barley  in  1869,  and  yielded  about  50  bushels 
per  acre.  It  was  then  plowed  and  sown  to 
winter  wheat  without  any  manure.  It  was  in 
fine  order,  but  the  heavy  growth  of  barley 
straw  in  the  wet  season  of  1869,  took  the  lion's 
share  of  the  plant-food,  rendered  available  by 
the  fallowing,  and  left  the  soil  too  poor  for  a 
good  crop  of  wheat.  All  that  was  needed  to 
have  given  me  40  or  SO  bushels  per  acre  was  a 
little  manure.  The  season,  the  variety  of  wheat, 
and  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land  were 
all  capable  of  producing  such  a  crop,  and  I  shall 
not  bo  satisfied  until  I  get  my  land  rich  enough 
to  average  40  bushels  in  a  good  season. 

When  you  have  force  enough,  and  the  grain 
is  dry  enough  to  grind,  thrashing  wheat  as  drawn 
in  from  the  field,  is,  I  think,  much  the  better 
plan.  If  you  have  barn  room  enough,  thrash 
outside  and  put  the  straw  in  the  barn.  I  could 
not  have  put  that  wheat  iuto  a  stack  or  into  the 
barn  any  faster  than  we  drew  it  to  the  machine, 
and  there  is  consequently  no  greater  risk  from 
the  weather.  If  a  shower  comes  on,  you  are 
stopped  just  as  effectually  in  the  one  case  as  iu 
the  other.  It  requires  two  teams  and  three 
wagons— one  wagon  at  the  machine,  one  going 
back  and  forth,  and  one  in  the  field — one  man 
to  pitch,  two  to  load,  and  one  to  unload.  And 
in  thrashing  from  a  stack  or  mow,  it  always 
takes  two  men  and  sometimes  three,  to  get  the 
grain  to  the  machine.  So  that  one  or  two  extra 
men  are  all  that  are  required  to  thrash  as  you 
draw  in  from  the  field.  And  yet  I  have  known 
large  farmers  draw  wheat  into  the  barn  one 
day  and  thrash  it  the  next!  If  wheat,  and 
more  especially  barley,  is  stacked  or  put  into 
the  barn,  it  should  not  be  thrashed  until  it  has 
got  through   "  sweating." 

In  this  section  we  shall  have  a  splendid  crop 
of  apples.  The  trees  are  loaded,  and  the  fruit, 
where  the  orchards  have  not  been  neglected,  is 
large  and  remarkably  fair  and  free  fro'm  spots. 
Even  Virgalieu  pears,  on  vigorous  growing 
trees,  arc,  in  some  cases,  as  large  and  fair  as  the}' 
used  to  be  twenty  years  ago.  My  Northern 
Spy  apple  orchard,  next  to  the  Cotswold  lambs, 
is  my  pet  and  delight.  And  all  the  more  so,  be- 
cause the  variety  has  been  generally  condemn- 
ed by  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  as  un- 
profitable. Scores  of  people  have  urged  me 
to  graft  the  trees  with  Baldwins,  but  I  recollect- 
ed the  decision  arrived  at  many  years  ago  at  a 
Pomological  meeting  held  during  the  Slate 
Fair  at  Saratoga,  where  this  variety  was  under 
discussion.  I  think  it  was  J.  J.  Thomas,  who 
summed  up  the  different  opinions  expressed,  in 
his  usual  terse  and  happy  way.  "It  is  a  long 
time  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  worth  waiting 
for."  I  have  between  two  and  three  hundred 
trees,  and  if  they  do  well  they  will  afford  a  nice 
little  income.  There  is  a  horse  barn  on  one 
side  of  tho  orchard,  and  the  manure  from  it 


finds  its  way  to-some  of  the  trees  near  it.  These 
trees  are  not  only  larger  and  more  vigorous, 
with  darker  foliage,  but  also  came  into  bearing 
earlier  and  had  far  more  and  better  fruit  than 
those  not  so  favored.  "Ton  should  check  their 
growth  to  throw  them  iuto  bearing,"  was  ad- 
vice frequently  given.  Depend  upon  it,  a  bet- 
ter way  is  to  thin  out  the  tops  freel}-,  and  give 
the  roots  a  liberal  supply  of  plant-food.  If 
kept  in  grass,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
better  plan,  top-dress  with  manure  every  year 
and  keep  tho  grass  closely  cropped  by  sheep. 
To  keep  an  orchard  in  grass  and  remove  the  hay 
is  suicidal.  To  keep  it  in  grass  and  top-dress 
liberally,  and  consume  the  grass  on  the  land,  it 
strikes  me  must  be  quite  as  good  for  the  trees  as 
plowing  and  cropping  the  orchard — and  I  do  not 
see  why  it  would  not  be  as  good  for  Ihem  as  if 
the  land  was  kept  fallow.  But  do  not  forget  to 
top-dress  every  year.  My  sheep  do  not  touch 
the  trees ;  they  eat  up  every  wormy  apple  that 
falls,  and  are  in  every  way  better  than  pigs. 

A  Western  farmer  crossed  a  thorough-bred 
Essex  sow  with  a  Chester  White,  and  had  a 
very  uneven  and  every  way  uudesirable  litter  of 
pigs.  I  do  not  know  what  else  he  could  expect. 
He  says  he  will  for  the  future  confine  himself 
to  the  thorough-bred  Essex,  and  will  not  cross 
these  breeds  again.  Had  he  crossed  the  other 
way  he  would  have  had  a  different  result.  This 
mania  for' crossing  without  a  distinct  object,  is 
sheer  folly.  One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  large, 
coarse,  Chester  County  sow  that  he  crossed 
with  a  thorough-bred  Essex,  and  had  a  splendid 
litter  of  pigs.  A  young  sow  from  this  litter  was 
again  crossed  with  a  thorough-bred  Essex,  and 
now  has  a  litter  of  three-quarter  bloods  that 
are  "  perfect  beauties." 

Of  all  poor  crops,  save  us  from  a  poor  crop  of 
barley.  I  am  no  worse  off  than  my  neighbors, 
for  many  of  them  have  had  to  cut  their  barley 
with  scythes  or  with  the  mowing  machine.  It 
was  too  short  to  be  cut  with  a  reaper.  I  plowed 
under  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  last  fall,  and 
sowed  tho  land  lo  barley  this  spring  without 
plowing,  merely  cultivating  the  surface.  Geddes 
said  I  should  have  no  barley — the  land  would 
be  so  rich.  But  I  told  him  there  was  no  danger 
of  that,  and  so  it  has  proved.  I  have  not  yet 
thrashed,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  go  over  25 
bushels  per  acre.  The  trouble  was,  that  we  had 
SO  much  rain  in  the  spring,  the  barley  could 
not  be  sown  in  good  season. 

Those  farmers  are  fortunate,  as  sensible  peo- 
ple usually  are,  who  sowed  their  timothy  seed 
on  the  wheat  last  fall,  instead  of  waiting  to  sow 
it  with  the  clover  iu  the  spring.  Nearly  all  the 
spring  sown  timothy  and  clover  in  this  section 
is  a  comparative  failure,  and  farmers  are  plow- 
ing their  wheat  stubble  and  going  to  sow  wheat 
again.  I  have  known  instances  where  the  sec- 
ond crop  of  wheat  was  holler  than  the  first,  es- 
pecially on  rather  heavy  soil.  The  hind  was 
plowed  immediately  after  harvest,  and  thorough- 
ly cultivated  and  harrowed  at  intervals  until  it 
was  time  lo  sow;  then  plowed  again,  and  the 
seed  drilled  in. 

Never  was  there  a  better  season  for  corn.  The 
weather  has  been  so  hot  that  corn  on  good 
land  lias  made  an  astonishing  growth.  The 
Deacon  has  been  hoeing  and  cultivating  with 
unusual  energy,  and  some  parts  of  his  field  are. 
splendid;  but  be  has  half  an  neve  or  soot"  clay 
land  whert  the  crop  is  nearly  a  failure,  and 
this  will  pull  down  the  average.    I  I  i!  liini 
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it  is  about  time  to  commence  to  fatten  that 
Uirkev.  He  acknowledges  that  I  shall  have 
more  fodder,  but  does  not  despair  of  beating  me 
on  ears.  I  have  drilled  in  about  half  of  my 
field,  and  planted  the  other  in  hills.  As  yet  the 
drilled  portion  is  decidedly  ahead — probably  be- 
cause it  was  drilled  in  earlier. 

•»-. ■!■    >-«- 

Labor  Saving  in  Churning. 

— • — 

Contrivances  to  lessen  labor  in  churning  have 
been,  and  are, many  and  various,  from  the  Euro- 
pean peasant's  plan  of  lashing  a  jug  of  cream  on 
each  side  of  a  wheel  of 
his  cart,  in  which  the 
cream  was  found  to  be 
butter  on  returning 
from  market, to  the  most 
improved  "Blanehard." 
Mr.  A.  Kemler,  with  a 
commendable  desire  to 
relieve  his  wife  of  some 
of  the  labor  of  churn- 
ing, made  the  con- 
trivance here  exhibited, 
which  works  well.  The 
affair  is  easily  under- 
stood by  the  accompa- 
nying engraving.  Two 
bent  levers  of  iron,  (a), 

~  to   the    long    arms   of 

attachment  to  churn,  which  are  attached 
wooden  "heads,"  (b),  which  receive  the  ends 
of  the  two  dasher  handles,  and  in  which 
they  are  fastened  secure!}7  by  thumb  screws, 
are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  piece  of 
joist,  (<•).  From  the  short  arms  of  the  levers, 
wires  are  attached,  connecting  them  to  treadles. 
Thus  the  churn  is  worked  by  the  feet.  The 
weight  of  the  heads  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
dashers  to  go  down,  but  were  this  not  the  case, 
as  it  might  not  be,  were  the  cream  very  thick, 
cords  extending  from  each  treadle  to  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever,  raised  by  the  other,  would 
obviate  1he  difficulty.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  such  cords  to  be  attached  at  points  as  far 
from  the  fulcrum  as  the  length  of  the  short  arm. 


A  Farmer's  Bam. 


Gentlemen  of  wealth  and  city  mercnants  who 
have  $15,000  to  $40,000  to  invest  in  a  barn, 
have  plans  enough  offered  to  their  inspection, 
and  they  are  the  very  ones  who  need  none,  be- 
cause they  employ  a  citj'  architect  for  $1,000  or 
more  to  draw  the  plans,  make  the  corrections, 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION    OP  BARN. 


alterations,  and  estimates,  and  superintend  the 
erection.  If  such  barns  are  convenient  it  is 
very  well,  and  quite  wonderful  withal ;  and  if 
they  are  as  picturesque  as  a  Swiss  cottage,  and  as 
inconvenient  too,  it  matters  little.  Plain  farmer 
folks,  however,  wrmt  plain  barns,  and  they  want 
to  do  about  two-thirds  or'  the  work  themselves. 
They  will  dig  and  lay  the  foundation,  cut  the 
timber, and  haul  't  to  and  from  the  mill;  with 
the  aid  of  a  carpenter,  plan  the  frame,  and  see 


that  they  have  the  right  stuff.  They  will  spend 
winter  evenings  hewing  treenails,  and  planning 
conveniences,  and  when  spring  comes  are  ready 
to  go-a-head,  have  a  raising  and  shortly  a  barn. 
There  are  many  good  things  about  the  old- 
fashioned  barn,with  its  stalls  for  cattle  and  horses 
on  each  side  of  the  barn  floor — with  its  barn 
yards  and  sheds,  and  big  lofts,  and  deep  bays. — 
Baru  cellars  are  good  too — and 
it  is  best  to  have  them,  if  possible. 
The  horse-fork  makes  the  deep 
bays  less  attractive,  and  so 
modern  innovations  modify  old 
ways,  usually  for  the  better.  A 
western  farmer  situated  where 
he  can  not  dig  a  cellar  for  his 
barn,  asks  for  a  plan  for  one,  all 
upon  one  level.  We  give  one 
which  is  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  but  more  convenient,  and 
planned  so  that  it  may  be  built 
very  cheaply — and  either  small- 
er or  larger  than  designed.  Figure  1  shows 
the  front  elevatiou,  the  main  barn  having 
16-foot,  and  the  wings  14-foot  posts.  The 
plan  as  engraved  in  figure  2,  makes  the  main 
barn  36  feet  wide  and  40  feet  long.  This  gives 
a  barn  floor  of  12  feet  in  width,  a  horse  stable  13 
feet  wide,  and  a  cow  stable  11  feet.  This  is  not 
as  wide  as  we  would  be  glad  to  have  either  cow 
or  horse  stables,  and  is  as  narrow  as  will  do  un- 
der any  circumstances.  "We  allow  4  feet  in 
width  for  cow  stalls^1 12  feet  for  mangers^1 13  feet 
for  the  cows  to  stand  upon,  and  3  feet  for  a  de- 
pressed cement  walk  behind  the  stalls  to  answer 
also  as  gutter  and  manure  holder.  The  horses, 
according  to  this  plan,  will  have  9  feet  standing 
room,  and  a  4-foot  walk  at  the  rear,  while  the 
stalls  are  all  5  feet  wide.  A  passage  crosses  the 
barn,  near  the  rear,  taking  the  space  of  one 
horse  stall  on  one  side,  and  one  cow  stall  on  the 
other ;  at  the  rear  of  the  passage  is  a  box-stall 
for  horses,  in  size  10  x  14  feet.  The  continuation 
of  this  passage  through  a  door  at  the  left,  cross- 
es to  the  carriage,  harness,  and  tool  house, 
through  a  shed  16  x  25,  open  in  front,  having 
double  doors  at  the  rear,  and  being  paved  across 
the  rear  end.  This  shed  will  be  found  a  com- 
fortable place  to  groom  horses;  for  them  to 
stand,  out  of  a  draft  to  cool  off  after  hard  labor; 
for  them  to  be  harnessed  and  unharnessed  in ; 
and  for  sheltering  farm  wagons  or  other  vehicles 
or  implements  at  certain  seasons.  Here  also 
should  horse  manure  be  deposited  daily  ;  and  a 
liquid  manure  pit  should  be  made,  so  that  the 
heap  of  dung  and  litter,  or  a  more  bulky  com- 
post may  be  kept  wet  down 
and  fermenting.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  barn  a  wide 
shed,  which  may  be  still  wider 
if  desired,  is  in  the  same  tray 
connected  with  the  passage 
across  the  baru  floor.  At  the 
rear  of  this  shed  is  an  8  x  10 
box  for  a  lying-in  stall  for 
cows,  and  two  stalls  for  young 
stock,which  are  6x10  feet  each 
in  size,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating four  head,  or  of  be- 
ing converted  into  two,  small  loose  boxes. 
The  passage  across  the  shed  may  be  simply  a 
paved  or  cemented  walk.  ,  It  meets  a  platform 
walk  one  or  two  steps  up  at  the  right,  which 
passes  in  front  of  the  pig-pens.  A  projecting 
roof  affords  shelter  outside  the  shed. 

The  hog-pens  are  on  the  extreme  right.  They 
are  planned  to  be  in  size  each  8  feet  by  10.  Three 
have  yards  only  8  feet  wide,  but  two,  much 
larger.    This  side  of  the  baru  would  of  necessi- 


ty be  the  great  manure  factory.  A  liquid  ma- 
nure pit  is  provided  for  in  the  barn-yard.  There 
is  room  under  the  shed  for  the  manure  likely  to 
accumulate  in  summer  from  the  cows,  but  dur- 
ing the  winter  it  should  be  regular!}'  laid  up 
around  the  pump,  and  kept  fermenting. 

If  the  raising  of  roots  is  followed  extensively 
on  any  farm  where  a  cellar  can  not  be  dug — 
3Sf   —  — %n£_ 


GROUND  PLAN   OF  BARN. 


they  must  of  course  be  stored  in  heaps  in  the 
field — but  enough  to  last  through  one  or  two 
months  perhaps,  might  be  stored,  either  in  the 
loose  box  at  the  rear  of  the  horse-stalls,  or  in 
the  opposite  corner;  and  if  the  walls  are  well 
lined  with  hay,  the  frost  will  not  easily  get  in. 
The  grain-room  should  be  in  one  of  the  rear 
corners  above  the  loose  box  or  the  cow  stables. 
If  water  can  be  brought  in  pipes,  or  obtained  by 
driven  wells,  the  hydrants  or  pumps  may  be  lo- 
cated wherever  convenience  dictates.  One  should 
certainly  be  at  or  near  the  rear  doors,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  one  at  the  carriage  house. 


Foundations  for  Corn  Houses,  etc 

"We  are  prone  to  devote  too  much  labor  and 
expense  to  the  superstructure,  and  not  enough 
to  the  foundation.  We  are  satisfied,  if  our  com 
houses  are  set  upon  eight-inch  posts,  which  are 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground.  If  the  ground 
is  sucli  that  posts  are  heaved  by  the  frost,  we 
make  the  holes  rather  -large  and  fill  in  stones 
around  the  post  so  that  water  shall  not  stand 
near  the  surface.  The  posts  rot  and  are  renewed 
with  some  trouble.  Other  foundations,  upon 
which  buildings  rest  which  have  no  cellars,  are 
usually  surface  structures  of  stones,  or  have 
only  a  single  course  of  stones  lower  than  the 
surface.  Mr.  M.  C.  Grout,  of  Poland,  N.  T., 
describes  to  us  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  lays 
foundations  for  such 
buildings,  particularly 
corn  cribs.  He  says : 
"  It  is  as  cheap  and 
easy  to  make  a  perma- 
nent foundation  as  any. 
My  corn  house  founda- 
tion is  of  cobble  stones, 
two  and  a  half  feet 
through,  coming  up  to 
the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Upon  this  I 
have  a  flat  stone  about 
four  or  five  inches 
thick,  and  a  little  small- 
er across  than  the  posts. 
The  ends  of  the  posts 
rest  upon  these  flat 
stones.  The  posts  are  of  varying  lengths,  ac- 
cording to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  sills  are  framed  into  them.  Below  the  sills 
the  posts  are  cased  with  inch  stuff,  painted  like 
the  building,  and  tin  is  put  around  just  below 
the  sills.  My  corn  house  is  16  x  20  feet,  and  10 
feet  between  sills  and  plates,     "Wooden  posts 
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soon  decay,  and  stone  ones  are  moved  by  frost." 
— The  arrangement  described  by  our  corre- 
spondent we  have  bad  engraved,  and  it  strikes 
us  that  one  very  important  point  is  not  touched 
iu  bis  description,  which  is  this:  If  the  posts 
are  properly  cased,  the  stones  on  which  the 
posts  rest  being  small  enough,  the  casing  will 
extend  a  very  little  below  the  top  of  the  stones 
and  so  effectually  prevent  any  water  from  rains, 
ever  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  post.  One 
thing  must  be  guarded  against ;  namely,  using 
round  posts,  or  those  not  well  squared,  at  least 
at  the  bottom ;  for  in  the  corners,  there  would 
be  room  for  mice  to  run  up  between  the  posts 
and  the  casing,  and  thus  gain  access  to  the  crib. 

•-« 111      —~ 

The  Swivel  Clevis  for  Whiffletrees. 


SWIVEL    CLEVIS. 


C.  H.  Polhemus,  of  Middlebush,  1ST.  J.,  some 
time  ago  sent  the  following  note  with  the  draw- 
ing of  the  simple  implement  engraved. — Anoth- 
er correspondent  sent  a  similar  drawing,  but 
the  hook  bad  no  spring. 
We  made  the  trial  to 
ascertain  if  the  hook 
without  a  spring  would 
do  equally  well.  Itdoes 
not,  because  more  liable 
to  unhook,  especially  when  the  hook  is  fastened 
to  another  clevis  and  lies  flat.  Mr.  P.  writes : 
"It  is  these  small  and  simple  things  that  go 
a  great  way  towards  making  farm  work  slip 
along  smoothly.  This  drawing  represents  a 
clevis  which  has  a  swivel  hook;  the  bolt  passes 
through  the  whiffletrue,  oreveuer,  and  in  chang- 
ing from  one  plow  to  another,  or  to  the  barrow, 
simply  place  your  thumb  on  the  spring  in  the 
hook  aud  snap  it  into  the  ring  of  the  plow  or  har- 
row, as  the  case  may  be.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  annoyance  of  backing  up  a  team  while  you 
are  under  their  heels  so  as  to  pull  out  and  re- 
place the  bolt  as  in  the  old  way,  will,  I  am  quite 
sure,  appreciate  this  much  simpler  way  of 
doing  the  work,  particularly  in  fly  time.  Any 
blacksmith  can  make  one  from  the  drawing." 
■ -»-i — *  t^~ *-» 

A  Broad-wheeled  Wheelbarrow. 


We  are  often  forced  to  take  half-loads  or  less 
upon  wheelbarrows  because  the  narrowness  of 
the  single  wheel  will  not  admit  of  heavier  ones 
being  wheeled  over  soft  ground.  It  is  not  only 
upon  plowed  ground  or  that  in  which  crops  are 
growing  that  the  wheelbarrow  is  nearly  useless, 
and  the  cumbrous  wagon,  stone-drag  or  tool- 
boat,  of  necessity,  are  substituted,  but  sward 
presents  an  almost  equally  soft  fooling  in  wet 
weather.  A  neighbor  was  in  perplexity; — 
purslane  was  rampant  iu  the  mangel  patch ;  it 


A  BUOAD-WHEELED    BARROW. 

was  worth  a  good  deal  for  the  hogs;  to  take  a 
wagon  in  would  sacrifice  too  many  of  the  roots; 
the  wheel  of  the  wheelbarrow  sunk  nearly  to 
the  hub  in  the  dry,  light  soil,  with  half  a  load, 
and  it  was  a  great  waste  of  time  to  bring  the 
weeds  out  by  armfuls  or  forkfuls.  We  suggest- 
ed the  use  of  a  very  broad  wheel,  and  for  fear 
such  a  one  could  not  be  found  or  easily  made, 
the  idea  of  using  a  small  lagerbier  keg  occurred 


to  us.  The  suggestion  was  followed  with  entire 
success.  An  old  keg  was  bought  at  half-price, 
the  hoops  were  tightened  and  fastened  in  place 
by  punching  a  few  teeth,  so  to  speak,  in  their 
outer  edges.  A  hole  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square  was  cut  in  each  head,  a  square  irou  rod 
inserted,  having  its  ends  filed  round  and  cut  the 
right  length.  This  rod  was  wedged  iu  place, 
and  a  barrow  was  soon  improvised  which 
would  carry  a  heavy  load  over  soft  ground. 
The  axle  must  be  secured  against  working 
either  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  as  the  wheel 
has  no  hub,  which  generally  performs  this  office. 
Should  any  one  object  to  this  spoiling  of  a 
good  keg,  which  would  be  worth  perhaps  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  he  may  get  his  blacksmith 
to  weld  across-head  upon  each  axle  end.  These 
should  have  two  screw  holes  in  eacli  arm  of  the 
cross,  and  it  would  probably  be  well  besides,  to 
put  upon  each  head  over  the  iron  cross-head,  a 
piece  of  inch  board  sawed  round  to  fit  snugly, 
and  screwed  on.  When  bunging  up  the  keg  it 
would  be  well  to  put  in  a  little  water,  to  keep 
the  interior  moist,  so  that  it  will   not  shrink. 

Stallions  for  Common  Labor. 

There  are  very  few  geldings  in  France.  The 
reason  is,  the  stallions  are  not  unmanageable, 
vicious,and  dangerous  as  work-horses,but  docile, 
obedient,  easily  managed,  and  intelligent.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  our 
having  the  advantage  of  the  greater  toughness, 
strength,  spirit,  fearlessness,  safety,(in  beingless 
liable  to  take  fright),  freedom  from  disease,  and 
longer  serviceableness  of  the  stallion  over  the 
gelding,  were  it  not  that  we  and  our  ancestors 
have  so  abused  the  temper  of  the  horse,  that  his 
progeny  exhibit,  among  the  unaltered  males, 
vicious  and  treacherous  tempers,  such  as  make 
them  unsafe  and  unreliable  as  work-horses,  even 
under  the  kindest  and  most  uniform  treatment. 

The  English  thorough-breds,  unexcelled  for 
spirit,  endurance,  fleetuess,  and  wind,  are  the 
most  vicious  of  all  horses.  They  came  from  the 
gentle,  docile,  affectionate  Aral),  and  it  is  only 
the  training  and  abuse  of  the  English  stable- 
boys  and  grooms,  we  verily  believe,  which  have 
thus,  in  the  course  of  generations,  ruined  the 
temper  of  the  most  noble  of  the  breeds  of 
horses.  Its  blood  is  infused  through  all  our 
common  stock,  and  to  it  we  owe  most  of  the 
characteristics  for  which  we  value  our  horses. 
Where  thorough-breds  have  been  bred  for  gener- 
ations under  different  treatment,  as  under  the 
handling  of  the  negro  grooms  and  riders  of  the 
Southern  States,  their  tempers  improve,  and  ex- 
traordinary exhibitions  of  vice  are  rare,  even 
among  stallions.  The  habit  of  using  stallions  is 
followed  a  good  deal  by  French  Canadians,  who 
send  to  this  country  so  many  of  the  so-called 
"Kanuck"  horses.  These  horses  are  small, 
close-knit,  and  powerful,  aud  when  entire,  tough 
beyond  comparison.  Wherever  we  meet  with 
them,  they  are  praised  for  easy  keeping  quali- 
ties, great  endurance,  and  freedom  from  ordi- 
nary ills,  and  are  seldom  complained  of  as 
vicious.  r>o  we  not,  in  our  ordinary  treatment, 
sacrifice  a  great  part  of  the  usefulness  and  ser- 
viceableness of  the  horse,  in  rendering  him  more 
tractable,  more  liable  to  disease,  and  less  intelli- 
gent and  spirited?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to 
make  the  experiment  oftener  of  rearing  stallions 
for  labor,  though  it  require  more  patience,  gentle- 
ness, and  kindness,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
handle  them,  and  repeated  floggings,  administer- 
ed with  a  will,  for  any  stable  boys  who  dare 
to  pinch  or  tickle,  or  to  ruffle  their  tempers  ? 


Fig.l. 


Cure  for  Hard-milking-  Cows. 

We  are  often  called  upon  for  some  cure  for 
hard-milking  cows,  and  we  have  known  many 
a  valuable  cow  to  be  sent  to  the  butcher  sim- 
ply because  she  milked  so  hard.  It  seems  not  to 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  operate  upon 
the  teats  of  a  cow  so  that  they  will  not 
hold  the  milk  with  such  force.  Farmers 
frequently  take  a  sharp  penknife  and  in- 
sert it  so  as  not  to  enlarge  the  aperture 
too  much,  if  at  all,  thus  cutting  a  slit  on 
one  side  of  the  little  tube  iu  the  end  of  the 
teat.  This  causes  a  little  blood  to  flow, 
a  soreness  which  is  soon  over,  and  relieves 
the  difficulty.  There  is  danger  of  cutting 
too  much,  however,  and  so  doing  real  damage. 
We  figure  a  little  implement  (fig.  1)  suggested 
to  us  years  ago  by  a  correspondent,  which  may 
be  used  with  entire  safety.  A  piece  of  No.  16 
steel  wire  about  four  inches  long,  is  taken  and 
hammered  at  one  end  to  a  fiat,  diamond  shape, 
in  its  cross  section,  leaving  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  round  and  smooth,  the  length  of  the 
flattened  portion  being  about 
the  same.  The  edges  of  this 
portion  are  then  filed,  honed 
sharp,  and  tempered.  The 
little  knife  is  inserted  in  the 
teat,  gradually 'worked  past 
the  tip  without  cutting,  then, 
the  thumb  and  finger  press- 
ing close  to  the  end  of  the 
teat  the  knife  is  shoved 
quickly  upward  aud  cuts  a 
little  gash  on  each  side  (see 
fig.  2).  which  will  not  be  ex-  Fi= 
posed  to  the  air.  More  than 
two  gashes  may  be  cut  if  desired,  but  two  well 
cut,  will  probably  be  enough.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  at  the  close  of  the  milking, 
but  milk  should  be  repeatedly  stripped  from 
the  teats  during   the   next  twenlv-lbur  hours. 


—  SECTION*  OF 
TEAT. 


Management  of  Pigs  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  S.  Bowles,  of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio, 
writes:  "  I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  Mr. 
Harris'  new  book  on  the  Pig,  and  consider  his 
ideas  respecting  feeding  exactly  right ;  i.  e.,  that 
it  takes  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  a  pig 
eats  to  carry  on  the  vital  functions,  and  that  it 
is  the  excess  of  what  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose that  goes  to  make  bone,  flesh  and  muscle 
in  the  growing  pig,  or,  more  particularly,  fa!  in 
the  grown  one.  But  I  think  Mr.  H.  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  Chester  Whites.  I  claim  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  for  this  breed  of  swine  (such 
as  mine  are.)  They  are  quiet;  they  are  large 
eaters;  they  are  fast  growers;  they  will  fallen 
at  any  age;  they  are  a  good  grazing  hog;  i.e.,  if 
kept  till  six  months  old  or  older;  and  put  on 
good  clover  pasture  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
six  per  acre,  they  will  keep  half  fat  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  grow  very  fast.  Most  of  the  farmers 
about  here,  however,  do  not  fatten  hogs  until 
they  are  from  18  to  20  months  old.  I  stand 
nearly  alone  in  fattening  pigs  instead  of  Jiogs.— 
The  ad  vantages  claimed  for  keeping  pigs  through 
one  winter  before  fattening  are,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  framework  of  the  animal  can  he 
made  out  of  food  that  costs  nearly  nothing ;  viz., 
clover  and  mast,  (hickory  nuts  and  acorns  ;)  and 
corn  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  fat  ;  whereas, 
iu  the  pig  fattened  at  nine  months  old,  the 
whole  carcass  must  be  made  of  corn  or  other 
grain.  I  will  illustrate:  the  pig  designed  for 
early  fattening  must  be  pushed  from  his  birth, 
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and  of  course  his  carcass  is  made  out  of  grain ; 
but  the  pig  designed  to  be  made  a  bog  of  is  fed 
but  sparingly.  His  mother  lives  more  than  half 
on  clover.  They  will  scour  the  stubble  fields 
and  eat  every  grain,  which  a  full-fed  pig  or  sow 
will  not  do.  In  the  fall,  he  will  live  on  mast  as 
long  as  it  lasts  in  the  wood  pasture.  He  will 
scour  the  cornfields  after  the  corn  is  gathered, 
and  pick  up  all  the  stray  grains  the  horses  have 
shelled  out,  or  that  may  pass  through  the  cattle. 
Through  the  winter  he  must  be  fed  some  corn, 
but  even  then  he  will  eat  the  refuse  corn ;  clean 
up  the  scrapings  of  the  fattening  hogs'  pen,  etc. 
Next  spring,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  may  go  on 
clover  pasture,  and  will  live  on  it  till  October 
1st,  and  get  half  fat.  Then  his  fattening  should 
commence.  I  am  undecided  as  to  the  most  profit- 
able system,  and  pursue  a  medium  course.  My 
early  spring  pigs  I  keep  well  fed  from  the  time 
they  are  born,  and  fatten  them  the  following 
winter.  My  summer  and  fall  pigs  I  keep  over, 
and  of  them  I  make  scavengers,  (not  fall  pigs, 
however,  the  first  winter,  as  half  Of  them  would 
die.  I  fatten  my  old  sows,  and  summer  and  fall 
pigs  to  come  in  from  the  15th  of  December  to 
January  1st,  and  spring  pigs  to  come  in  about 
March  1st  to  the  15th." — -In  other  words,  as 
we  understand  our  correspondent,  the  early 
spring  pigs  are  not  used  as  scavengers,  but  are 
well  fed  during  their  whole  lives,  and  are  killed 
when  about  a  year  old.  The  summer  pigs  are 
used  as  scavengers  during  the  following  winter, 
are  fed  on  clover  the  next  summer,  and  on  mast 
in  the  fall,  and  are  then  shut  up  and  fed  on  corn 
for  about  three  months,  and  killed  when  17  to 
19  months  old.  The/aS  pigs  are  fed  grain  the 
first  winter,  and  afterwards  treated  like  the 
summer  pigs,  and  are  killed  at  say  15  months 
old.  It  is  a  point  worth  considering,  whether  a 
farmer  situated  like  our  correspondent,  could 
not  afford  to  keep  enough  sows  to  act  as  scav- 
engers; and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
keep  the  fattening  pigs  growing  and  fattening  as " 
rapidly  as  possible. .  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed 
them  exclusively  ou  grain.  They  should  have 
all  the  clover  they  can  eat,  and  after  they 
have  got  their  stomachs  full  of  this,  should  be 
allowed  all  the  corn  they  can  convert  into  flesh 
and  fat.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
our  Western  readers  on  these  points. 


Harvesting  Com  in  Tennessee  and 
elsewhere. 

There  are  but  two  good  ways  that  we  know 
of  to  secure  the  crop.  One  is  lo  top  it  and  save 
the  tops  for  fodder,  the  other,  to  cut  up  at  the 
ground  and  cure  the  entire  plant  for  fodder,  ex- 
cept the  ears,  which  are  to  be  removed  when 
dry  enough  not  to  heat  and  mould  in  the 
bin.  "Lowery"  writes  from  Tennessee  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  have  a  very  poor  S3rstem  of  har- 
vesting corn  here ;  viz.,  pulling  the  ears  from 
the  stalk  when  they  are  ripe,  and  hauling  them 
to  the  crib  with  the  busks  on.  We  do  not  like  to 
pull  fodder,  from  the  impression  that  it  injures, 
the  corn.  We  generally  follow  corn  with  wheat, 
and  the  stalks  and  fodder  are  not  only  wasted, 
but  they  render  the  putting  in  well  of  the  wheat 
crop  impossible,  by  clogging  the  plow  and  get- 
ting in  the  way  generally.  I  notice  that  North- 
ern farmers  almost  invariably  cut  up  the  stalk 
with  the  ear,  and  after  husking  the  corn  in  the 
field,  haul  the  stalks  away  for  fodder.  This  re- 
quires more  labor  than  our  way,  but  I  should 
think  it  well  worth  the  trouble. — 1.  Can  the 
corn-stalks  be  profitably  cut  early  enough  to 
save  good  fodder  ? — 2.  Will  the  corn  cut  thus 


early  mature  and  harden  as  well  as  if  the  stalk 
had  been  left  in  the  ground  until  the  ear  were 
fully  ripe  ?" 

When  corn  is  topped,  the  operation  should 
not  take  place  before  the  kernel  is  glazed  ;  that 
is,  covered  with  a  smooth,  hard  skin,  resisting 
the  pressure  of  the  nail.  Then  the  tops  of  the 
stalks  may  be  cut  off  just  above  the  ears,  and 
stooked  in  small  shocks  to  dry  for  fodder,  while 
the  sun  and  air  rapidly  ripen  up  the  ears.  This 
practice  is  common  nowadays  where  the  kind 
of  corn  planted  has  large,  coarse  stalks,  which 
lose  the  leaves  usually  below  the  ears,  and  the 
buts  of  which  are  refused  by  cattle.  The  corn 
is  harvested  by  driving  through  with  wagons  or 
carts,  and  either  husking  the  ears,  on  the  stalks, 
thus  leaving  the  husks,or,  preferably,  picking  the 
ears  in  the  husk  and  hauling  them  in  for  husk- 
ing. Husks  are  worth  fully  the  price  of  the  best 
hay  for  feed,  hence  it  is  not  worth  while  to  sell 
at  that  rate.  The  field,  thus  treated,  is  left  cov- 
ered with  stalks  2  to  4  feet  long,  which  should 
be  plowed  out  late  in  the  autumn,  gathered, 
and  composted  with  manure  upon  the  field. 
This  practice  seems  to  be  much  less  in  favor 
now  than  formerly,  though  we  like  it  well  for 
large  corn.    ■ 

When  the  corn  is  cut  up  at  the  ground,  about 
15  hills  are  usually  placed  in  one  shock.  It  is 
best  to  cut  close,  so  as  to  leave  short  stubs  only. 
The  tops  of  the  shocks  should  be  securely  bound 
by  two  bands,  and  the  buts  must  stand  so  as  to 
brace  well  against  the  prevailing,  high  winds. 
This  is  done  a  little  later  than  corn  may  be 
safely  topped — -when  it  is  more  firmly  glazed, 
and  fewer  green  ears  are  to  be  found.  Experi- 
ments have  been  carefully  made  and  show  that 
no  perceptible  loss  of  grain  occurs  if  the  stalks 
are  cut  up  after  the  kernels  are  well  glazed. 
The  gain  to  the  fodder  is  immense.  Both  fod- 
der and  grain  will  stand  the  severest  seasonable 
freezing  the  night  after  being  cut  up  and  stook- 
ed, but  previous  to  that,  a  slight  frost  will  do 
the  fodder  serious  injury.  Topped  corn  is  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  hard  freezing  than  that 
in  the  shock.  When  cut  up  and  stooked,  the 
corn  is  left  until  the  ears  are  fully  ripe,  when  it 
is  husked  in  the  field,  the  husks  left  upon  the 
stalks,  and  these  bound  in  convenient  sized 
bundles  and  stooked,  to  remain  until  fully  cured 
before  housing  or  stackiug. 

In  case  the  land  is  to  be  put  in  wheat  or  rye 
at  once — a  poor  plan,  by  the  way,  though  much 
followed — the  best  way  is  to  stook  the  corn  on 
every  15th  row,  bringing  seven  hills  from  each 
side  to  the  row,  these  hills  all  being  on  one  cross 
row.  First  one  hill  from  each  side  is  set  against 
the  middle  one  which  is  left  standing;  then 
three  from  the  right  brought  in  one  armful,  then 
three  from  the  left;  then  the  remaining  three  on 
the  right  and  the  three  on  the  left,  which  make 
the  15.  When  the  whole  field  is  cut  up  in  this 
way,  if  the  hills  stand  4  feet  apart,  it  will  be  di- 
vided into  convenient  lands  56  feet  wide,  with 
4-foot  spaces  between  them  on  which  stand  the 
shocks  of  corn.  By  this  method  the  field  may 
then  be  plowed  and  sowed  at  once. 


Thirty  Cows  on  Twenty  Acres. 


A  subscriber  writes :  "  I  have  twenty  acres 
of  land  that  has  been  in  grass  ten  to, twelve 
years ;  cuts  from  2  to  3  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre ; 
has  been  top-dressed  with  from  300  to  400  one- 
horse  loads  of  manure  a  year;  is  in  good  heart 
and  clean ;  could  raise  from  50  to  75  bushels  of 
corn  if  it  was  not  for  the  white  grub-worm 
which  usually  takes  it  in  July.     The  land  is 


dark  loam,  on  gravelly  subsoil,  and  does  not 
need  draining.  How  shall  I  manage  to  keep 
30  cows,  or  their  equivalent  in  other  stock,  ou 
these  20  acres?" 

Of  course,  this  amount  of  stock  cannot  be  im- 
mediately supported  on  so  limited  an  area.  It 
will  take  some  years  to  bring  it  into  sufficiently 
good  condition.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  done :  the  best,  if  the  question  of  cap- 
ital is  not  an  objection,  would  be  to  put  the  30 
head  upon  it,  and  buy  food  for  them  until  their 
manure  has  made  the  land  rich  "enough  to  pro- 
duce all  that  they  require.  Assuming  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  our  advice  is  t»  procure  as 
much  stock  as  the  land  in  its  present  condition 
will  well  support;  to  make  provision  for  the 
perfect  preservation  of  all  manure  produced,  and 
to  bring  the  land,  little  by  little,  to  the  best  con- 
dition of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  course  of  treatment  may  be  as  follows, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  land  will  now  carry 
10  cows.  Two  and  a  half  acres  should  be 
plowed  up  early  in  September,  and  sowed  with 
rye  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre.  This  will 
need  no  manure.  Five  acres  more  should  be 
plowed  this  fall,  and  very  early  in  the  spring 
should  be  sown  with  6  bushels  of  oats  and 
with  from  15  to  25  lbs.  of  clover  seed  per  acre. 
This  will  need  no  manure.  Two  and  a  half 
acres  should  receive  during  the  winter  a  top- 
dressing  of  at  least  100  one-horse  loads  of  ma- 
nure, and  should  be  plowed  up  early  in  the 
spring,  and  planted,  one-half  acre  at  a  time, 
at  intervals  of  10  days,  commencing  at  about 
the  middle  of  Maj',  with  Southern  white  corn, 
put  in  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  about 
50  kernels  to  the  running  foot  of  row.  The 
horse-hoe  or  cultivator  should  be  run  through 
these  rows,  not  only  often  enough  to  keep 
them  clean,  but  often  enough  to  keep  the  land 
thoroughly  light.  Hand-hoeing  will  not  be 
necessary.  The  rest  of  the  manure,  no  matter 
how  much  of  it  there  is,  ma}'  be  applied  after 
plowing  to  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  for 
roots.  This  land  should  be  plowed  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring,  immediately  rolled  flat, 
and  covered  with  manure.  It  is  better  that  it 
should  then  remain  untouched  until  there  has 
been  at  least  one  heavy  rain  to  wash  into  the 
soil  the  already  soluble  parts  of  the  manure. 
From  this  time  on  until  the  middle  of  June,  it 
should  be  rolled  and  harrowed,  and  rolled  and 
harrowed  repeatedly,  so  as  to  make  it  as  fine  as 
possible.  At  this  time  (June  15th)  two  acres  of 
this  tract  may  be  planted  with  ruta-baga  turnips, 
in  rows  27  inches  apart ;  the  plants  being  event- 
ually thinned  to  intervals  of  12  inches.  The 
remaining  half-acre  may  be  kept  in  clean  culti- 
vation until  the  first  wet  spell  after  the  first  of 
July,  and  then  receive  a  transplanting  of  mangel 
wurzel  from  a  seed-bed  in  the  garden. 

Next  spring  the  first  green  tiring  available 
will  be  the  rye;  a  cutting  from  this  may  be 
commenced  when  it  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
high.  When  it  has  been  once  gone  over,  it  will 
probably  be  ready  to  commence  again.  If  not, 
a  few  clays'  feed  may  be  taken  from  the  grass. 
After  the  second  cutting  of  the  rye,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  depend  again  for  a  little  while,  on 
the  grass  field.  The  final  growth  of  rye  will 
make  straw  for  bedding. 

The  oats  may  be  commenced  on  when  they 
are  a  foot  high,  and  they  will  be  the  sole  reli- 
ance until  what  remains  is  in  the  milk,  when 
the  whole  should  be  cut  and  cured,  and  stowed 
away  for  winter  fodder.  By  this  time,  proba- 
bly, the  first  cutting  of  corn  will  be  two  feet 
high,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  begin  feeding  from 
it.  (that  cut  very  young  will  sprout  again,  and 
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make  a  good  growth  before  the  end  of  tlie  sea- 
son). If  the  corn  dues  as  well  as  it  should,  with 
sucli  liberal  manuring,  it  will  supply  all  that  10 
eows  will  consume  until  frost,  and  a  good  deal 
beside  to  be  cured  for  winter  use.  Late  in  the 
auiumn  the  turnip  tops  and  mangel  leaves  will 
serve  for  a  month. 

Of  course,  all  the  grass,  oats,  and  corn,  not 
needed  for  summer  soiling,  must  be  saved  for 
winter  use;  and  they,  with  the  roots,  should  be 
ample  for  six  months'  supply  of  the  stock. 

The  next  season  the  programme  will  be  varied 
by  the  introduction  of  five  acres  of  good  clover 
from  the  oat  field.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  amount  of  stock  may  be  increased,  and  the 
time  when  the  final  arrangement  maybe  reach- 
ed, will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  and 
the  care  that  is  given  to  the  manure.  "When 
reached,  the  final  arrangement  will  be  as  fol- 
lows. The  20  acres  will  be  divided  into  four 
sections  of  five  acres  each,  producing  alternate- 
ly, oats  sown  with  clover  seed,  clover  to  be  cut 
three  times,  corn  fodder,  and  root  crops.  Rye 
for  earl}'  feeding  may  occupy  one-half  of  the 
corn  land,  and  will  be  out  of  the  way  in  time 
for  the  last  two  plantings.  There  will  be 
enough  after  the  summer  soiling  to  furnish, 
with  the  roots,  abundant  fodder  for  a  long  win- 
ter, if  there  are  not,  indeed,  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  bushels  of  roots  for  market. 

This  is  a  sort  of  farming  on  paper,  that  will 
necessarily  be  subject  to  modifications,  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances  ami  habits,  but  the 
principle  which  underlies  it;  viz.,  that  excessive 
crops  are  produced  by  heavy  manuring,  and 
not  by  wide  areas, — is  a  perfectly  sound  one ; 
and  no  one  who  follows  the  indications  herein 
laid  down,  will  be  disappointed  by  the  result. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Old  Corn. 


"Any  Corn  to  sell  ?"  asked  Jake  Frink  of  Dea. 
Smith  one  hot  July  morning — hot  enough  to 
scorch  cucumbers  from  the  vine. 

"Perfect  ruin  to  sell  old  corn  at  this  lime  of 
year,"  answered  the  Deacon.  "If  I  had  a  thou- 
sand bushels  I  shouldn't  sell  till  next  winter. — 
It's  bad  to  sell  grain  of  any  kind  off  of  a  farm, 
but  old  corn  is  ruin." 

"  I've  heerd  'em  call  the  corn  ruin  when  they 
worked  it  intolikker,  but  I  never  knowed  as  the 
grain  was  ruin,"  said  Jake  meditating. 

"Ruin  to  the  man  that  sells  it,"  said  the  Dea- 
con with  great  emphasis.  "You  see,  neighbor 
Frink,  j-ou  sold  new  corn  last  fall,  about  as  soon 
as  it  was  off  the  cob,  at  a  low  price,  and  you 
now  have  to  buy  old  at  a  high  price  compara- 
tively. That  is  bad.  You  fatted  your  bogs  and 
beef,  and  poultry,  on  new  com,  and  they  were 
not  more  than  half-fatted,  and  you  bad  to  sell 
them  a  cent  a  pound  under  the  market.  And 
that  was  worse  still.  You  have  been  doing  this 
straight  along  ever  since  you  have  been  farming ; 
making  poor  meats,  and  selling  them  under  the 
market — making  poor  grain  crops,  and  selling 
them,  when  you  ought  to  have  bought.  You 
see.  neighbor  Frink,  there  is  considerable  phi- 
losophy about  farming,  although  it  seems  to  be 
so  plain  'that  u  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
couldn't  err  therein.'  Old  corn  is  belter  than 
new  to  make  any  kind  of  meat  of.  I've  tried  it. 
40  year,  aiid  know.  It  is  solid,  and  somehow, 
it  seems  lo  stick  by  the  ribs  belter  than  anything 
else.  Green  stufT  and  roots  will  keep  hogs 
thriving,  but  when  you  come  to  laying  on  fat, 
there's  nothing  like  old  corn." 

"It's  revarsin'  the  Scripter  order,  Deacon, 
'  new  wine  in  new  bottles'"  said  Jake. 


"Not  at  all,"  the  Deacon  continued,  "I  put 
the  old  corn  into  old  hogs,  and  that  is  Scripture 
and  common  sense  too.  Ye  see  I  don't  kill  pigs. 
That's  on  the  new  corn  plan  exactly.  If  there 
is  profit  in  keeping  a  pig  nine  mouths,  gaining 
a  pound  a  da}r — wh'.le  he  is  making  his  frame,  I 
think  there  must  be  still  more  profit  in  keeping 
him  the  second  nine  months,  when  his  frame  is 
already  made,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  lay  Ihe  flesh  and  fat  right  on  lo  it.  The  bone 
and  offal  are  dead  loss  to  producer  and  consum- 
er, and  that  is  nearly  all  made  in  the  first  nine 
months.  I  think  I  get  more  flesh  for  my  feed, 
the  second  nine  months,  than  the  first,  a  good 
deal.  Then  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  turn- 
ing out  from  your  pens  a  hog  weighing  600  lbs. 
instead  of  250.  With  a  dozen  such  animals  in 
your  pen  every  fall,  you  have  something  to  sell 
and  keep  Thanksgiving  on." 

"Jess  so,"  said  Jake,  scratching  his  head  as  if 
some  new  ideas  were  working,  "  I  never  had 
that  kind  o'  feelin,  but  I  should  think  it  would 
be  orful  good.  Ye  see  I  never  had  a  hog  that 
would  weigh  over  350,  and  two  year  old  at  that. 
I  am  allers  afeerd  of  gittin  out  of  corn  so  that  I 
darsent  feed  high." 

"And  that  is  one  of  the  strong  pinls  in  the 
philosophy  of  old  corn,"  said  the  Deacon. — 
"You  see,  if  you  keep  the  old  on  hand,  you  al- 
ways know  you  have  got  the  new  crop  to  fall 
back  on,  and  you  don't  think  of  stinting  till  the 
old  crop  has  gone — and  that  never  comes  with 
me.  There  isn't  any  profit  in  short  feed  any  way. 
It  takes  just  about  so  much  to  sustain  animal 
life,  and  keep  the  machine  running.  If  you  only 
feed  up  to  that  pint  you  get  nothing  back  but 
the  manure.  All  that  you  feed  over  that,  goes 
to  milk,  flesh,  or  fat,  which  has  a  market  value, 
and  can  be  turned  into  money." 

"I  see  that  plain  as  a  pike-staff,"  said  Jake, 
"I  guess  I  have  been  runnin'  the  machines  most 
of  my  days.     I  Iiaiut  sold  much,  that's  clear." 

I  guess  the  Deacon's  philosophy  of  old  corn 
is  pretty  sound.  He  practises  on  it,  and  nobody 
has  any  better  pork  than  Deacon  Smith,  or  gets 
any  higher  price.  I've  known  him  to  get  15  cts. 
when  Jake  Frink  got  onty  13.  The  wimmen 
folks  on  Hookertown  street,  say  that  his  pork  al- 
ways swells  in  the  pot,  whether  it's  killed  in  the 
old  or  new  of  the  moon.  There  aint  more  than 
half  of  'em  believe  the  moon  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  pork.  Several  other  old  wives'  fables 
have  failed  since  I  was  a  boy. 

I  Yours  to  command, 

J  Timothy  Bunkeii,  Esq. 


llookertoum.  Conn. 
July  15,  1STO 


Steaming  Fodder  for  Cattle. 


The  question  "does  it  pay?" — asked  with 
reference  to  steaming  fodder  for  cows,  is  one 
which  is  pressed  upon  agricultural  editors  with 
more  and  more  force  every  year.  When  a  not- 
able increase  In  the  price  of  hay  occurs,  it  is 
all  the  more  important  to  farmers  to  economize 
in  every  possible  way.  A  few  facts  will  guide 
our  readers  to  a  decision  relative  to  their  partic- 
ular cases  :  1st.  Cooked  food  goes  farther  than 
that  which  is  not  cooked.  It  will  be  within 
bounds  to  say  that  it  will  go  a  quarter  farther. 
If  100  pounds  of  dry  hay  will  produce  six  gal- 
lons of  milk,  it  will  produce  seven  and  a  half  if 
cooked.  2d.  The  extra  labor  required  to  cook 
the  food  properly,  ofien  costs  more  than  the 
gain  in  the  quality  of  the  food  is  worth.  3d. 
The  manure  is  worth  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  because  the  food  is 
more  thoroughly  digested,  and  less  is  wasted. — 
4th.  Cooking  always  pays,  provided  it  is  well 
done,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  with  eco- 


nomical apparatus.  5lh.  The  best  application 
of  heat  is  usually  by  means  of  steam  generated 
close  at  hand.  6lh.  Steam  may  be  generated 
ecouomically  at  a  distance,  and  the  cooking  be 
done  at  the  bam,  provided  the  steam  is  either 
used  for  some  other  purpose  near  where  the 
boiler  stands,  or  a  very  large  quantity  is  em- 
ployed for  steaming  feed.  7th.  Danger  from 
fire  is  a  serious  consideration.  Actual  fires,  or 
narrow  escapes,  have  occurred  on  most  farms 
where  cooking  by  steam  has  been  introduced. 
Care  in  putting  up  the  apparatus,  and  vigilance 
iu  its  use  are  the  only  security  against  fire. 


Catching  Rats. — In  order  to  trap  rats  suc- 
cessfully, they  must  not  have  their  suspicions 
aroused.  If  unmolested  for.  a  while,  they  be- 
come very  much  at  home,  and  may  then  be 
caught,  with  ease.  Mr.  Willis  P.  St  oris,  Paines- 
ville,  O.,  catches  rats  as  follows:  He  uses  a  bar- 
rel upon  which  are  two  boards  large  enough  to 
cover  it.  One  board  i3  nailed  fast,  and  the  other 
one  is  hinged  to  it  so  as  to  form  a  movable  half- 
cover.  A  string  is  attached  to  the  movable  part 
of  the  cover,  and  reaches  to  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment or  place  of  concealment.  The  barrel  is 
nearly  filled  with  old  wheat  screenings,  and  set 
where  the  rats  will  readily  run  lo  it  to  feed  ;  the 
half  of  the  cover  being  open,  and  all  other  food 
kept  out  of  their  reach.  The  rats  will  soon  be- 
come unsuspecting,  and  when  a  goodly  number 
have  gathered  within  the  barrel,  the  cover  is 
closed  upon  them  by  pulling  the  string. 


Lawn  Mowers  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


Well  kept,  closely  shaven  Lawns  are  the  pride 
of  English  gardeners;  and  in  order  that  the  green 
carpets  may  be  kept  in  the  best  order,  various 
machines  have  been  invented,  each  claiming  to 
be  better  than  all  others,  and  enforcing  this 
claim  by  a  long  list,  of  lords  and  nobles  upon 
whose  places  it  was  in  use.  The  strife  between 
these  rival  English  Lawn  Mowers  was  lively  and 
amusing,  but  the  makers  have  now  something 
else  to  do;  a  little  American  machine  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  English  lawn,  and  English  gar- 
deners and  machine  makers  are  in  a  state  of 
commotion.  The  English  horticultural  journals 
are  amusing  reading  now-a-duys,  on  account  of 
the  battle  of  the  Lawn  Mowers.  The  "Archi- 
medean," as  the  American  machine  is  called, 
has  clipped  its  way  into  favor,  and  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  con- 
cedes its  superiority.  There  are  a  number  of 
American  Lawn  Mowers,  essentially  alike  in 
principle,  but  differing  in  mechanical  details. — • 
They  all  have  a  two-edged,  spiral  knife,  which 
revolveB  rapidly  against  a  straight-edged,  station- 
ary one.  Hill's  Mower  was  the  first  made  on 
this  plan,  and  i-  essentially  Ihe  one  now  known 
abroad  as  the  Archimedean  ;  not  only  is  Ihe  cut- 
ting portion  of  the  American  machines  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  English  ones,  but  Ihe 
gathering  of  the  grass  is  dispensed  with.  The 
taking-up  apparatus  adds  to  the  weight  and  ex- 
pense of  the  machine,  and  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  emptying  the  gathering-box.  This 
scattering  of  the  clippings  upon  the  lawn  is  the 
troublesome  point  with  some  of  the  English 
writers,  and  much  tine  writing  has  been  expend- 
ed in  showing  that  it  will  never  do.  The  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle,  in  summing  up  ihe  points  in 
favor  of  the  American  machine,  concludes  thus  ; 
"It  will  cut  grass  where  our  ordinary  mowers 
would  be  of  no  service.  To  Ihe  scattering  of 
Ihe  crass  instead  of  gathering  it.  up,  there  is  de- 
cidedly some  objection  ;  but  where,  as  it  is  rec^ 
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oramended,  the  lawn  is  cut  regularly  twice  a 
week,  as  it  should  be,  the  objection  is  very 
trivial ;  and  in  the  other  cases,  the  time  saved  in 
the  cutting  compensates  for  the  loss  in  hav- 
ing it  swept  up,  if  found  desirable." — In  this 
country  the  popular  machine  is  the  Landscape 
Lawn  Mower,  which  in  several  particulars 
has  improvements  over  the  Archimedean.  "We 
have  used  one  the  past  summer  with  much  sat- 
isfaction and  are  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction,  the  ease  with  which  it  works, 
and  the  character  of  the  work  that  it  does. 
»  ■ — ♦*■ >—- ■ 

The  Summer,  or  Wood  Luck. 

This  familiar,  native  species  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of 
all  ducks.  "We  can  hardly  compare  its  delicate 
beauties,  its  gay  and  richly  tinted  feathers,  its 
vivacious  motions,  whether  upon  land  or  water, 


or  on  the  wing,  with  the  deliberate  movements, 
and  snowy  plumage  of  the  majestic  swan,  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  this  single  ex- 
ception it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  water  fowls. 
It  is  notable  as  being  the  only  wild  duck  which 
remains  naturally  with  us  during  the  summer. 
A  few  Mallards  and  Black  Ducks  on  the  prairies, 
and  belated  pairs  of  several  other  species  breed 
within  the  United  States,  but  the  "Wood  Duck  is 
here  at  home.  It  seeks  retired  wooded  streams 
or  lakes,  and  in  a  quiet  nook  finds  some  hole 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  water,  where  a 
dead  limb  has  decayed,  which  may  easily  be 
cleaned  out  and  made  fit  for  a  nest,  where  it 
may  rear  its  young.  The  pair  are  devoted 
nurses,  and  a  prettier  sight  can  hardly  he  im- 
agined than  such  a  family,  as  they  scoot  about 
among  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  hunting  for 
seeds,  water  insects,  and  minute  shell-fish. 
They  breed  but  once,  and  the  young  are  able  to 


fly  soon  after  midsummer.  Their  geographical 
range  is  from  Texas  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  This  cluck  seldom  winters 
further  north  than  Maryland,  and  it  is  protected 
by  law  from  reckless  sportsmen  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  As  the  country  becomes  settled, 
we  must  expect  to  see  it  gradually  disappear, 
but  its  extinction  need  not  be  anticipated,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  easily  domesticated;  where 
its  natural  habits  are  studied  and  accommodated, 
it  breeds  and  does  well  in  confinement,  if  pin- 
ioned, hut  has  a  permanent  tendency  to  roam 
and  return  to  the  wild  state  unless  its  wings  are 
cut.  It  loses  its  brilliant  plumage  also,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  unless  it  be  bred  in  a  half- 
wild  state,  and  can  get  its  natural,  wild  food. 
When  these  conditions  are  provided,  though  it 
may  he  tame  enough  to  feed  from  the  hand 
and  run  with  other  ducks  in  the  yard  during 
the  winter,  it  will  breed  freely  if  unmolested. 
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Ornamental  Shrubs.— The  Bladder  Sennas. 

■ 

The  Bladder  Sennas,  or  Coluteas,  are  desira- 
ble in  a  collection  of  shrubbery,  as  they  are  of 
rapid  growth,  and  though  not  particularly 
sho vry,  are  pleasing  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit. — 


bladder  SENSA. — (Colutea  Haleppica.) 

They  belong  to  the  Leguminosnj,  or  Pulse  Fami- 
ly, and  are  nearly  related  to  the  Locust.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  small  clusters  in  the  axil 
of  each  leaf,  and  are  of  the  shape  and  size 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  flowers  are  suc- 
ceeded by  thin,  bladdery  pods,  wliich  look  as  if 
they  had  been  inflated  ;  these,  when  suddenly 
pressed,  burst  with  a  small  report.  The  pods 
being  usually  of  a  reddish  color,  the  shrub  is 
quite  attractive  in  fruit.  The  leaves  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  senna,  a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  the  bladder-like  character 
of  the  pods,  has  given  the  popular  name.  The 
origin  of  Colutea,  the  botanical  name  of  the 
genus,  is  unknown.  Several  species  arc  given 
in  the  books,  most  of  which  are  probably 
varieties  of  Colutea  arborescem,  the  common 
Bladder  Senna  of  Southern  Europe.  Our  en- 
graving is  taken  from  the  one  known  as  the 
Aleppo  Bladder  Senna,  Colutea  Haleppica. 
i         »♦»        — 


The  Elegant  Humea. 

■ — 

In  the  ornamentation  of  the  Flower  Garden 
at  Central  Park,  the  Humea  is  introduced  with 
fine  effect.  The  engraving  which  we  present, 
while  it  gives  the  form  and  habit  of  the  plant, 
cannot  convey  a  proper  idea  of  its  real  beauty. 
One  must  imagine  a  plant  of  from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  bight,  with  its  gracefully  pendent  branch- 
es stirred  by  the  breeze,  and  crowded  with  mi- 


nute crimson  or  purplish  flowers,  to  have  an 
idea  of  its  elegance.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Composite  Family;  its  heads  of  flowers  are 
very  small,  and  covered  by  a  colored  involucre, 
which  is  the  showy  part  of  the  flower.  The 
flowers  have  the  dry,  papeiy  character  of  the 

Rhodanthe     and 

others     of      the 

"  Everlastings,  " 

and    like    them 

may  be  used  for 

winter  bouquets. 

This    Humea    is 

no  novelty,  as  it 

was     introduced 

into     cultivation 

from  Australia  in 

1800;   still  it  is, 

in  this  country  at 

least,  very  rarely 

seen.  The  reason 

it   is    so   seldom 

grown,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the 

fact  that  it  is  a 

biennial.         Our 

people  are  gener- 
ally too  impa- 
tient, to  grow  a 

plant     a     whole  / 

year  in   hope  of  j 

its  flowering  the  \ 

next ;  and  in  the    . 

desire  for  inime-  |f 

diate  returns,  they 

overlook     many 

beautiful    things. 

The    seeds     are 

sown  in  Septem- 
ber,     and      the 

young        plants, 

when  large 

enough,  are  pot- 
ted   singly,    and 

are  kept   in   the 

greenhouse       all 

winter.  In  spring 

they  are  turned 
out  into  a  rich  border  or  bed,  and  usual- 
ly come  into  flower  in  July.  The  plants  may 
be  put  in  groups  of  several,  but  well-grown 
specimens  placed  singly  upon  the  lawn  produce 
a  fine  effect.  At  flowering  time  the  leaves  die 
away,  and  the  plant  looks  naked  at  the  base,  a 
defect  which  may  be  concealed  by  setting  some 
other  plants  around  it.  The  young  Humeas, 
during  the  first  year,  have  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  tobacco,  that  several  have  mistaken 
our  young  plants  for  "  the  weed."  Unlike  that, 
the  leaves  of  the  Humea  have  a  spicy  fragrance, 
compared  by  some  to  that  of  cinnamon.  The 
genus  was  named  in   honor  of   Lady    Hume. 


"marker,"  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  inches  apart. 
The  seed  is  sown  rather  thickly,  we  prefer  to  do 
it  always  by  hand,  using  about  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
acre;  when  thickly  sown,  the  plants  can  be 
thinned  out  so  that  a  much  larger  yield  will  be 
given.    "We  sow  here  from  the  oth  to  the  loth  of 


The  Culture  of  Spinach. 

BY  TETEH  HENDERSON. 


As  September  is  the  time  in  this  region  for 
sowing  the  winter  and  spring  crop  of  spinach,  a 
few  suggestions  may  be  useful  to  your  readers. 
Any  soil  that  will  grow  a  good  corn  crop,  will 
grow  spinach,  though,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
other  vegetables  in  which  the  leaf  or  stem  is  the 
part  used,  the  land  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich. 
Our  practice  is  to  grow  it  on  our  best  soils,  ap- 
plying not  less  than  50  tons  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  or,  in  lieu  of  stable  manure, 
one  ton  of  bone-dust;  or  about  1,200  lbs.  guano, 
sown  after  plowing,  and  deeply  harrowed  in. — 
The  rows  are  made  with  the  ordinary  garden 


THE  elegaxt  HniEA. — (Humea  elegans.) 


September,  and  quite  frequently  sell,  by  thin- 
ning out,  50  or  75  barrels  from  an  acre,  which 
usually,  in  October  and  November,  sells  for  $2 
per  barrel.  This  thinning  out,  which  is  done  by 
cutting  out  the  plants  where  thickest  with  a 
knife,  if  carefully  performed,  does  not  at  all  in- 
jure the  main  crop,  which  is  to  stand  over  win- 
ter until  spring.  I  may  here  caution  the  inex- 
perienced of  the  necessity  of  treading  down  the 
soil  on  the  seed,  if  the  laud  is  dry;  the  crop  is 
often  ruined  by  the  want  of  this  precaution, 
in.  continued  hot,  dry  spells  that  are  frequent 
with  us  during  September.  If  the  soil  is  lift 
loose,  the  hot  air  shrivels  up  the  seed  so  that  it 
will  never  germinate.  If  a  heavy  roller  is  not 
at  hand,  the  best  way  is  to  tread  in  each  row 
with  the  feet.  The  same  precaution  is  necessary 
in  the  sowing  for  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  ;  at 
this  season  these  are  often  lost  from  the  same 
cause.  There  has  some  question  arisen  of  late 
whether  the  round  or  prickly  seeded  Spinach  is 
the  best;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  makes  but  lit- 
tle difference  which  kind  is  used,  though  we  use 
the  round  almost  exclusively,  as  it  is  the  easiest 
to  sow.  The  price  of  Spinach  in  the  New  York 
market,  last  year  in  February,  for  a  few  days, 
reached  §10  per  barrel,  although  the  average  for 
the  spring  months  of  April  and  May,  (its  regu- 
lar time  of  selling.)  was  not  more  than  $3 
per  barrel,  but  fair  crops  give  a  yield  of  200  bar- 
rels per  acre ;  at  a  high  estimate,  the  expenses 
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will  not  exceed  $300  per  acre,  so  that  it  is  safe 
to  claim  a  net  profit  of  $300,  although  extra- 
ordinary crops  often  do  much  more  than  this.  A 
near  neighbor  of  mine  realized  .$900  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  last  spring,  getting  the  land 
cleared  early  enough  in  May  to  succeed  the 
Spinacli  with  a  crop  of  Plat  Dutch  Cabbage. — 
Spinach  is  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  almost  an}' 
part  of  the  country ;  but  in  districts  where  the 
thermometer  falls  below  zero,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  it  up  about  Christmas  with  hay,  straw,  or 
leaves,  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches;  it  is  best 
done  just  as  a  snow  storm  is  setting  in,  as  the 
snow  settles  down  the  covering,  and  keeps  it 
from  blowing  ofF.  Spinach  is  yet  comparative- 
ly little  grown  for  our  Northern  markets  at  the 
South,  but  no  doubt  soon  will  be;  in  such  lati- 
tudes as  Charleston  and  Savannah,  it  should  be 
sown  in  October  and  November,  and  would  be 
in  fine  order  for  use  iii  February.  At  this  cool 
season  it  could  be  shipped  with  safety,  as  it  will 
remain  in  good  condition  for  three  or  four  days 
if  packed,  and  would  command  a  rapid  sale  at 
the  time  when  our  northern  crops  are  still  fro- 
zen solid.  There  is  another  vegetable  but  little 
known  outside  of  New  York,  which  is  called 

German  Sprouts,  properly  Siberian  Kale;  its 
cultivation  is  identical  with  that  of  Spinach,  ex- 
cept that  from  2  to  3  lbs.  of  seed  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre.  It  sells  at  nearly  the  same  rates,  and 
is  used  in  the  same  way;  hundreds  of  acres  of 
Sprouts  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City  (on  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey).  It  is 
mainly  used  by  our  German  population,  who 
show  their  good  taste  in  preferring  it  to  head- 
ing cabbage,  of  which  it  is  only  a  variety. — 
Sprouts,  like  Spinach,  might  also  be  successful- 
ly grown  at  the  South  ;  though  I  doubt  if  they 
would  bring  as  high  a  price  early  in  the  season. 


Fruit   Ladders. 


In  years  of  plenty  it  is  only  the  best  fruit  that 
brings  good  prices.  One  step  towards  having 
good  fruit  is  to  secure  careful  picking,  and  to 
this  end  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  convenient  ladders.  For  low  trees,  step- 
ladders  will  be  found  serviceable.  Fig.  2  gives 
the  ordinary  step-ladder  used  in  the  peach  or- 
chards of  Delaware.  It  is  made  of  two  boards 
10  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick  for 
the  sides  ;  the  steps  are  of  the  same  material,  let 
into  grooves  in  the  side  pieces.  At  the  top  is  a 
board  about  10  inches  wide,  upon  which  the 
basket  stauds.  The  support  is  of  two  narrow 
strips,  strengthened  by  cross-bars;  this  is  at- 
tached to  the  steps  by  an  iron  rod  passing 
through  its  ends,  and  through  the  side  pieces. — 


steps,  as  in  figure  1.  The  top  step  has  a  board 
nailed  to  it  to  receive  the  basket.  The  other 
two  pieces  are  made  to  serve  as  supports  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  In  both  these  ladders  the 
bottom  is  wider  than  the.  top,  in  order  that  they 
may  stand  firmly.  It  is  often  the  case  that  lad- 
ders much  taller  than  these  are  required.  A 
common  ladder,  which  should  have  iron  points 

IS 


Fig.  3. — EXTENSION  LADDER.. 

at  the  bottom  of  eacli  side  piece,  may  be  so 
guyed  with  ropes  as  to  be  perfectly  safe.  It 
takes  considerable  time  to  change  the  position 
of  such  a  ladder,  and  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  support  it  by  means  of  wooden  stays 
of  a  proper  length.  In  September  1868,  and 
January  1869,  we  illustrated  two  very  efficient 
methods  of  doing  this.  Another  form  of  ladder 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  George  H.  Russel,  which  is 
shown  in  figure  3.  It  is  really  two  ladders 
lunged  together,  and  ma}'  be  used  by  two  per- 
sons at  once.  The  dimensions  are  :  side  pieces 
9  feet  long  and  3' by  l'k  inches.  Width  of  ladder 
1  foot  9  inches,  distance  between  the  rounds,  1 
foot  4  inches.  Long  hinges  of  malleable  iron 
are  used  to  fasten  the  two  parts  together,  as 
shown  at  the  right  hand  of  the  engraving.  The 
basket  can  be  placed  upon  the  upper  two  rounds. 
By  opening  out  this,  and  using  it  with  the 
hinges  down,  it  will  answer  as  a  single  ladder. 


In  Our  Garden. 


Fig.  1. 
A  cheaper   laddei 
shingling  lath.     Two  of  these  have  strips  of  the 
same  material   nailed  opposite  each  other  for 


STEP-LADDERS. 

is  made   of  four  pieces  of 


[The  following  letter  from  Galen  Oderkirk 
contains  numerous  good  suggestions,  but  in  pre- 
senting it  we  must  dissent 
from  the  writer's  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  introduction  of  the 
Onion  Slug.  "We  do  not  think 
it  could  have  easily,  been  in- 
troduced with  the  seed. — Eds.] 
During  the  long  drouth  we 
have  experienced  here  in 
"Wayne  Co.,  N  Y.,  nothing  in 
our  gardens  has  excelled  the 
cucumbers.  I  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  that  we  transplant 
to  rows  rather  than  hills.  The 
seed  was  started  upon  sods 
three  inches  square.  It  germi- 
nated in  the  hot-house  about 
Fig-  2.  1J]P  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and 

the  plants  have  so  flourished  that  we  had  cucum- 
bers upon  the  fourth  of  July.  The  rows  arc  five 
feet  apart,  and  the  vines  are  at  intervals  of  three 


feet.  "We  prefer  sprinkling  our  fertilizers  along 
the  rows,  to  manuring  in  hills,  or  beneath  each 
plant.  Had  we  reared  the  vines  upon  hills  in 
the  usual  manner,  they  would  have  dried  out 
in   such   a   drouth  as   they  have    experienced. 

For  early  cabbage  we  plant  the  Winnigstadt, 
with  a  few  Early  York,  and  some  new  varieties 
for  trial.  The  Winnigstadt  being  larger  and 
tighter-leaved  than  any  other  variety,  brings  a 
better  price,  or  at  least  finds  a  more  ready  sale 
than  other  early  varieties.  Between  our  rows 
of  cabbage  plants  we  set  lettuce  and  early 
radishes,  which  mature  without  molesting  the 
cabbages,  and  can  be  out  of  the  way  by  the  tenth 
of  July.  Since  that  period  we  have  harrowed 
the  cabbages  and  by  aid  of  the  rain  thev  seem 
beyond  injury  from  any  insects.  The  latter 
have  not  troubled  us  much  this  season;  per- 
haps owing  to  a  superabundance  of  lime  and 
salt  in  the  ground. 

In  the  current  season  we  have  had  among  our 
onions  a  pest  which  defied  our  lime  and  salt, 
or  "snds  and  tar-water, — an  Onion  Slug.  We 
have  heard  much  of  this  noxious  mollusk, 
but  we  have  raised  onions  very  successfully  tor 
fifteen  years,  and  never  experienced  this  pest. 
"Why?  Without  doubt  for  the  reason  that  we 
had  pure  seed  to  begin  with,  and  have  raised 
our  own  ever  since,  until  last  year.  The  pres- 
ent season  we  bought  seed  from  Mass.  contain- 
ing these  slugs  in  embryo.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
fumigated  the  seed  it  would  have  been  different; 
but  as  it  is,  as  much  labor  has  been  spent  for 
nothing  as  would  have  resulted,  other  things 
being  as  usual,  in  four  hundred  bushels  of 
onions  more  than  we  will  have.  We  have 
sown  turnips  in  the  long  gaps  where  the  slugs 
worked  ruin  to  the  onions.  The  turnip  seed 
had  no  larvse  in  it ;  the  slugs  are  done  with  their 
work,  and  we  live  in  hope  of  a  crop  from  the 
rich,  moist  soil.  But  we  caution  purchasers  to 
soak  in  copperas  water  or  fumigate  their  seeds 
when  there  is  the  least  apprehension  of  results 
like  the  one  we  experience.  We  almost  always 
raise  our  own  seeds.  Onions  as  a  specialty,  we 
rely  upon,  as  they  usually  have  resulted  in  good 
profits.  They  iiave  always  brought  fifty  cents 
per  bushel,  and  sometimes  $2.  They  are  more 
profitable  at  fifty  cents  than  potatoes.  Early 
peas  and  beans  have  been  very  prolific  with  us; 
so  also  have  salad,  beets,  and  early  onion  sets. 
The  raspberries  in  this  locality  have  been  as 
plenty  as  last  season.  Prices  have  averaged  less 
than  seven  and  a  half  cents.  The  time,  toil,  and 
expense  of  producing  and  marketing  a  quart  of 
berries  are  more  than  this  sum,  with  the  majority 
who  raise  raspberries.  The  Doolittle  variety 
has  been  a  drug  on  the  market,  selling  as  low 
as  at  five  cents  a  quart.  Our  fruit-growers  here 
have  as  yet,  I  blush  to  own  it,  not  associated 
together,  either  in  keeping  prices  to  a  profitable 
level  or  in  assembling  to  interchange  ideas 
upon  the  subjects  connected  with  their  business. 
Enthusiast ic  writers, — who  often  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  a  locality  from  one  unexceptional  sea- 
son,— have  praised  our  district  as  of  the  highest 
excellence  for  small  fruits.  Nearly  every  one 
has  therefore  entered  the  business.  If  there 
were  association  among  us  sufficient  to  demand 
and  require  profitable  results  from  investment 
and  labor,  perhaps  no  better  section  exists  for 
fruit  growing  than  this.  But  I  think  many 
have  been  induced  to  spend  labor  and  means 
upon  a  business  which  must  prove,  as  it  has  r 
again  and  again  proved,  ttnreinunerativc.  In- 
discriminate praise  of  locality,  conceit,  and  en- 
tire lack  of  association,  among  horticulturists, 
are  productive  of  failure  everywhere.     I  hope 
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those  who  read  this  will  do  something  towards 
association  in  every  section  lacking  in  this  re- 
spect. Experience  universally  teaches  that 
"  union  is  strength."  The  only  question  is  how 
to  unite.  What  I  have  said  in  relation  to  rasp- 
berries is  equally  true  of  strawberries,  and  oth- 
er small  fruits  in  this  section. 

Gardens  or  Greenhouses  upon  the  Roof. 

BY  SAMUEL  E.   PARSONS. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  suggested  an  idea  of 
roof  gardens,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  Agrir 


GREENnOUSE. 


cultwist  to  its  numerous  readers.  Since  that 
time  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  Man- 
sard roof  has  increased  the  availability  of  our 
plan,  and  has  led  to  numerous  inquiries  which 
make  necessary  an  improved  description.  Time 
lias  not  diminished  our  sense  of  the  value  of  an 
adaptation  of  this  idea  to  city  buildings  where 
land  is  almost  fabulous  in  price,  and  the  air  in 
■which  to  build  is  free  of  cost. 

Marvellous  accounts  have  come  down  to  us  of 
the  beauty  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
and  the  lavish  expenditure  upon  them  by  the 
monarchs  of  that  magnificent  and  "wonderful 
citj'.  We  think  of  their  beauty  as  something 
unattainable  now,  and  scarcely  realize  that  in 
any  of  our  cities  they  can  be  rivaled  without  ex- 
traordinary expenditure.  It  is  within  the 
means  of  any  man  who  builds  a  house  to  rent 
for  $S00  per  year,  to  have  a  garden  on  the  roof 
which,  during  the  summer  cau  be  filled  with 
the  most  luscious  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  etc., 
and  in  the  winter  with  plants,  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  which  will  afford  a  charm  far 
keyond  the  trifling  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

A  glass  roof  costs  very  little  more  than  a  tin 
or  slate  one.     Let  the  roof,  therefore,  be  cov- 
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-PLAN   OF  GREENHOUSE   WITH  PLANTS  P.EDDED  OUT. 


ered  with  glass,  and  let  the  garret  floor  be  cov- 
ered with  concrete,  sloping  gently  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  sides,  around  which  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  floor  can  carry  the  moisture  or  drip 
into  the  leaders  which  pass  from  the  roof  of 
every  house  to  the  ground.  With  this  slight 
expense,  a  perfect  greenhouse  may  be  had.     A 


Mansard-roof  glazed  in  this  manner  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  Now  for  heating :  Every  one  knows 
that  the  upper  rooms  of  his  house  are  so  warm 
from  the  ascending  heat  of  his  furnace  that  reg- 
isters are  scarcely  needed.  Let  the  doors  be 
kept  open  and  the  waste  heat  of  the  house  will 
keep  the  garret  at  the  highest  desirable  temper- 
ature. Thus  the  greenhouse  is  heated  without 
any  extra  trouble  or  expenditure. 

Its  care  would  be  a  pleasant  recreation  for 
any  of  the  family,  provided  they  enjoy  working 
among  plants  as  much  as  a  friend  of  ours,  who 
would  leave  the  counting-house  and  its  engross- 
ing cares  at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  leisurely  dining,  would 
put  on  an  apron  and  go  among 
his  camellias,  potting  and  trim- 
ming, and  enjoying  their  beauty 
while  giving  them  those  nice 
manipulations  which  only  a  true 
lover  of  flowers  knows  how  to 
administer.  A  lady  fresh  from 
such  occupations  would  lend  new 
charms  to  the  evening  hours ;  and 
the  memory  of  her  children  in  the 
tipper  air  would  always  have  pow- 
er to  bring  a  sparkle  to  her  eye  or 
a  glad  expression  to  her  lip.  And 
then  the  pleasure  of  cutting  one's 
own  flowers  or  sending  to  a  friend 
one's  own  roses  or  camellias  or 
Black  Hamburg  grapes,  is  not  to  be  despised. 
In  case  the  demands  of  the  counting-house  or 
the  drawing-room  are  too  engrossing  to  allow 
any  attention  to  flowers,  there  are  numerous 
florists  in  every  city  who  would  be  glad  to  keep 

such  a  place  in  perfect  order  for        

a  very  moderate  compensation. 
If  a  little  extra  strength  is 
given  to  the  beams  which 
sustain  the  upper  stoiy,  suf- 
ficient earth  could  be  placed 
there  to  lay  out  the  whole 
space  of  twenty-five  by  fifty 
feet  as  a  garden,  with  winding 
walks,  delightful  carpets  of 
moss  and  roses,  camellias,  etc., 
planted  in  the  soil,  as  in  figure 
2.  By  this  mode  the  illusion 
will  be  complete,  and  in  the 
middle  of  winter  one  may 
have  a  tropical  landscape.  Those  who  have 
visited  the  greenhouses  of  Prince  Demidoff,  at 
Florence,  will  have  some  conception  of  the 
beauty  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  plants. 
But  for  fruit  as  well  as  flower  culture  the  use 
of  pots  will  be  preferable.  Let  us  see  what  can 
be  done  with  these.  The  super- 
ficial area  of  nearly  every 
good  city  house  is  more  than 
twelve  hundred  square  feet. 
Deducting  the  space  required 
for  the  walks  and  the  stairway, 
there  will  be  more  than  eight 
hundred  square  feet  on  which 
pots  can  be  placed. — By  the 
most  approved  mode  of  prun- 
ing for  pot  culture,  the  diame- 
ter of  foliage  in  a  fruit-tree 
should  not  exceed  the  diameter 
of  the  pot.  We  could  thus 
place  eight  hundred  fruit-trees 
in  the  garden,  but  in  order  to  give  abundant 
room  and  air,  we  will  estimate  for  only  two 
hundred.  If  one  wishes  no  flowers,  but  fruit 
Only,  he  can  have  forced  peaches  and  nectarines 
at  a  season  when  he  cannot  buy  them  of  the 
confectioner  for  less  than  a  dollar  each.  The 
two  hundred  trees  ought,  readily  to  yield  a  crop. 


of  a  thousand  peaches.  If  one's  taste  runs  on 
strawberries    these   will  yield   a   good  return. 

But  if  it  be  desired  to  have  the  house  filled 
with  flowers  through  the  winter,  we  cannot  cul- 
tivate forced  fruit,  We  can,  however,  have 
flowers,  stone  fruit,  and  Black  Hamburg  grapes 
in  succession.  If  the  house  has  been  filled  with 
flowering  plants  in  the  winter,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  yard  room,  they  can  be  taken  out  and 
arranged  in  groups  in  the  yard  as  soon  as  all 
dancer  of  frost  is  over.  The  house  can  then 
be  filled  with  peaches,  plums,  and  nectarines  in 
pots,  which  cau  be  obtained  of  the  nursery- 
men ready  for  fruiting,  or  prepared  the  previous 
year  by  the  florist  having  charge  of  the  house, 
and  kept  in  the  cellar  during  the  winter.  These 
cau  remain  in  the  house  until  the  fruit  has  at- 
tained sufficient  size  to  be  safe  from  the  curcu- 
lio,  when  they  also  can  be  grouped  in  the  yard 
where  they  will  grow,  and  ripen  early  and  well. 
Their  place  in  the  house  can  then  be  supplied 
with  grapes  in  pots  which  have  been  retarded 
by  being  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place  in  the  cellar. 
These  will  then  bear  abundantly  during  the 
summer,  and,  before  the  flowering  plants  require 
to  be  taken  in  the  eusuiug  autumn,  will  duly 
respond  to  the  tiller  in  Black  Hamburgs  and 
Muscats.  Two  pounds  to  each  vine,  or  four 
hundred  pounds  of  grapes  would  be  a  moder- 
ate estimate  for  the  space  mentioned. 

Both  stone  fruits  aud  grapes  are  easily  man- 
aged, and  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
soon  learn  to  grow  them  even  if  his  life  has 
been  passed  in  the  midst  of  dry  goods  or  hard- 
ware ;  if,  however,  his  own  skill  fails  him,  florists 
are  always  attainable.  Here  then  are  new  lux- 
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uries — flowers,  peaches,  and  grapes— within  the 
reach  of  every  man  of  moderate  means. 

If  the  capabilities  of  this  plan  and  its  econo- 
my were  thoroughly  understood  by  architects 
and  proprietors,  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  a  roof  garden  would  be  considered  just 
as  essential  an  appendage  to  a  house  as  a  bath- 
room. The  demand  for  care  takers  would  bring 
forward  a  host  of  candidates  for  this  new  branch 
of  industry,  and  it  might  furnish  an  excellent 
and  remunerative  vocation    for   women. 


The  Twelve-Spotted  Squash-Beetle. — 
Last  month  we  gave  on  page  302,  an  engraving 
and  some  account  of  the  Twelve-Spot  ted  Squash- 
Beetle — Diabrotica  10  'punctata.  Heretofore  we 
bad  only  known 
perfect,  insects, 
them    so 


findin 


Fig.  1. 


Fig,  -J. 


StructiVC  we  had  picked  them  otf  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  propagate.     This  year  the  iu- 
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beak-gkass. — ( Yucca  fllamentosa.) 


sects  came  in  too  great  numbers  to  be  disposed 
of  by  hand-picking,  and  they  produced  larvse  in 
abundance,  which,  are  quite  equal  in  their  rav- 
ages to  their  troublesome  parents.  The  full- 
grown  larva,  or  "grub,"  is  about  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a  lemon-yellow  color,  and  covered  with 
spines,  which  are  yellow  near  the  body  and 
black  above.  These  are  themselves  armed 
with  short  bristles.  As  the  larva  has  sis  of 
these  spines  upon  each  ring  of  its  body,  it  pre- 
sents a  formidable  appearance  under  the  magni- 
fier. The  engraving  (fig.  1,)  shows  the  larva  of 
twice  the  natural  size.  It  eats  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  the  leaves,  in  circular  patches,  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  leaving  the  net-work  of  fibres, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2.  They  seem  to  work  upon 
either  side  of  the  leaf  indiscriminately.  We 
made  an  application  of  powdered  white  helle- 
bore to  the  vines,  without  any  marked  effect, 
and  have  since  resorted  to  hand-picking. 


Tying  Material— The   Bear-grass,  or  Ad- 
am's Needle. — (Yucca  filanieniosa.) 


The  commonest  of  the  Yuccas  is  the  Y.  Jila- 
inentosa,  commonly  known  as  Bear-grass  and 
Adam's  Needle,  and  in  some  localities  called 
Cliff-Lily  and  Gardener's  Twine.  It  is  a  native 
plant,  being  found  wild  as  far  north  as  Virginia, 
and  is  quite  common  further  south.  It  has  lono- 
been  known  in  our  gardens,  and  of  late  years 
has  become  quite  popular;  fine  old  specimens 
being  highly  ornamental  for  their  leaves,  and 
surpassingly  beautiful  when  they  throw  up  their 
enormous  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Our  pur- 
pose is,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  useful  rather  than  as 


an     ornamental 
plant.  An  article 
on     tying     ma- 
terials on   page 
261    (July),    in- 
duced Mr.    Jas. 
T.  "Worthington, 
of     Chillicothe, 
0.,topresentthe 
claims     of    the 
Tucca  as  a  su- 
perior       article 
for    bands    and 
strings.    Mr.  W. 
considers    it   of 
great  value,  not 
only  to  the  gar- 
dener but  to  the 
farmer,  and  ad- 
vocates its  culti- 
vation    for     its 
useful  leaves.  He 
states  that  when 
the  plant  is  well 
established,      or 
the    third    year 
after       planting 
out  a   shoot  or 
sueker,hundreds 
of  leaves  maybe 
removed     with- 
out injury.     He 
sets   the    plants 
four    feet    apart 
each  way.    Mr. 
Worthington,  in 
a      communica- 
tion to  the  Scioto 
Gazette,      upou 
the    same    sub- 
ject, says:  "For 
all         purposes 
where  a  string  is  needed,  from  a  bouquet  to  a 
bacon  ham,  including  bands  for  grape-vines  and 
shocks  of  corn,  and  for  garden  vegetables,  it 
has  no  equal  and  requires  only  to  be  generally 
kuown  to  be  universally  cultivated."     We  have 
known  the  Tucca  to  be  used  in  some  of  the 
Missouri  vineyards,  and  thank  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton for  calling  attention  to  its  availability  for 
other  purposes.  Plants  are  sold  by  most  nursery- 
men, the  catalogue  price  being  50  cents  each. 

— . •  »_ — 

The  White-spotted  Calla. 

{Ricliardia  albo-maculata.) 


Last  year  we  received  from  Messrs.  Bennett 
&  Davidson,  Florists,  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  a  spec- 
imen of  a  Calla  quite  unlike  the  well-known 
Ethiopian  Calla,  and  which  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  White-spotted  Calla  (Ricliardia  albo- 
maculata).  The  present  one  seems  to  be  but  lit- 
tle kuown,  and  having  grown  it  for  two  seasons 
we  think  it  merits  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  The  plant  is  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon Calla,  growing  about  two  feet  high,  and 
though  it  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  that  the  leaves 
are  different  in  shape  and  are  distinctly  marked 
with  numerous  white  spots.  The  spots,  though 
they  appear  quite  white  by  reflected  light,  when 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  light  are  found  to 
be  translucent.  The  flower,  or  more  properly, 
spathe,  the  shape  of  which  is  given  in  the  en- 
graving, differs  in  form  and  in  size  from  that  of 
the  common  species.  It  is  white  without,  but 
purple  at  the  base  within.  The  plant  is  a  sum- 
mer-flowering one;  planted   out  in  the  open 


Shallots. — [Allium  JEscalonicum.) 


The  early  "green  onions"  which  appear  in 
our  city  markets  are  properly  Shallots — a  dif- 
ferent species  from  the  common  onion.  The 
mature  bulbs  are  smaller,  oblong  in  shape,  and 
made  up  of  several  smaller  bulbs,  which  are  en- 
closed in  a  skin  like  that  of  an  onion.  They 
keep  with  difficult}',  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
start  into  growth.  In  flavor  they  are  stronger 
than  the  oniou.  With  us  they  are  chiefly  used 
iu  the  green  state ;  but  abroad  they  are  employed 
when  mature  for  flavoring  soups,  etc.  Being 
perfect!}''  hardy,  shallots  are  best  planted  in 
September.  The  bulbs  are  broken  up,  and  the 
separate  s<>fs,  or  "cloves,"  are  planted  in  good 
soil,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  the  sets  being  six 
inches  apart.  In  planting  they  need  to  be 
simply  pressed  into  the  soil  with  the  fingers. 
They  require  no  protection  during  the  winter. 


white-spotted  caela.— {Sichardia  albo-macu!ata.) 

ground  it  has  flourished  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
without  any  care  in  watering,  and  has  threwn 
up  an  abundance  of  foliage  and  a  succession  of 
flowers.  It  produces  seed  freely,  though  it  mul- 
tiplies so  readily  by  offsets  there  is  no  need  of 
growing  it  from  the  seed.  The  thick  rootstock, 
or  "bulb,"  may  be  kept  through  the  winter,  in 
a  dormant  state  in  a  bos  of  dry  earth,  in  a 
greenhouse  or  other  place  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  frost.  The  plant  is  from  Natal,  and 
was  first  described  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  iu  1860. 
A  recent  French  work  mentions  it  as  a  spotted 
variety  of  the  Ricliardia  Africana,  the  common 
Calla,  which  is  an  error,  as  it  is  distinct  from 
that  species  iu   several  important  particular's. 
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B^~  (.For  other  Household  JtejTis,  see  "  Basket  "  pages.) 

A  Draped  Center-Table  or  Stand. 

A  friend  who  contrives  to  have  things  make  a 
handsome  appearance  with  a  moderate  outlay,  gives 
us  a  drawing  of  the  manuer  hi  which  she  arranged 
a  center-table.  The  standard  is  such  as  are  used 
for  marble-topped  tables,  and  was  procured  of  a 
cabinet-maker.  Instead  of  a  marble  top,  one  of 
pine  was  used,  which  was  smoothly  covered  with 
green  furniture  rep,  neatly  tacked  on.    A  curtain 


DKAPED    CENTER-TABLE. 

of  the  same  material,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  and 
made  a  little  full,  has  a  fringe  at  its  lower  edge,  and 
is  tacked  by  its  upper  edge  to  the  table  top.  Gimp 
of  a  color  to  match  is  used  to  cover  and  hide  the 
edges  and  tacks.  The  curtain  is  caught  up  in  plait- 
ed festoons  every  quarter  of  a  yard.  Other  mate- 
rials may  he  used,  and  other  colors  to  harmonize 
with  the  surroundings.  By  the  exercise  of  proper 
taste  and  skill,  one  may  make  vary  pretty  chamber 
sets  by   draping  very  rough  kinds   of  furniture. 


Nursing   the  Sick. 

BT  FAITH    KOCHESTER. 


No  woman  has  all  the  womanly  accomplishments 
who  is  unqualified  to  make  her  presence  in  the 
sick-room  a  blessing  to  the  sufferer.  All  rules  for 
behavior  toward  sick  or  well  may  be  summed  up 
by  the  Golden  Rule — do  as  you  would  be  done  by — 
but  in  the  absence  of  experience  it  is  well  to  have 
some  definite  directions. 

Tou  can  hardly  be  too  careful  abont  neatness 
and  order.  The  siek-room  should  be  kept  perfect- 
ly fidy.  Especially  should  all  soiled  garments  and 
utensils  be  removed  and  cleansed  before  a  second 
use.  The  towels  and  napkins  should  be  clean,  and 
the  food  offered  should  be  arranged  to  please  the 
eye.  If  any  thing  is  askew  about  the  curtains  or 
table  cover  or  rugs,  straighten  it  at  once,  or  the 
invalid  will  have  to  do  it  mentally  over  and  over 
again.  To  prevent  the  patient  from  hunting  out 
every  case  of  bad  matching  in  the  figure  of  the  wall- 
paper, or  wearing  the  mind  with  observation  of 
every  defect  in  the  furniture,  bring  in  fresh  bou- 
quets of  flowers  or  other  objects  upon  which  the 
eye  loves  to  linger.  Think  of  this  in  arranging 
your  dress.  Avoid  glaring  colors  and  noisy  fabrics, 
and  put  on  your  garments  with  care.  The  patient's 
bed  should  be  kept  as  clean  and  orderly  as  possi- 
ble. Straighten  the  coverings  ami  smooth  the 
pillows  quietly,  whenever  they  get  disordered,  and 
in  making  the  bed  at  the  regular  periods,  do  it  with 
care  and  thoroughness.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
change  the  bed  linen  daily,  try  to  have  two  sets  and 
alternate  their  use,  so  as  to  have  each  set  aired 
wpll  when  taken  off  at  night  and  morning, 


Let  all  the  work  of  the  sick-room  be  done  unos- 
tentatiously, so  that,  to  the  patient,  everything  will 
seem  to  be  moving  along  smoothly  and  easily. 
Do  not  question  invalids  when  you  can  avoid  it. 
Get  your  directions  from  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance, and  carry  them  out  without  criticism.  If 
you  give  medicine,  be  punctual,  and  say  nothing 
about  it  until  you  have  it  neatly  prepared,  and  after- 
wards put  cups,  spoons  and  phials  out  of  sight. 
Keep  medicine  beyond  the  reach  of  children. 

In  giving  baths,  be  gentle  but  use  so  firm  a 
hand  that  your  patient  will  understand  that  you 
are  self-possessed,  and  need  feel  no  concern.  In 
giving  the  patient  a  general  sponge  bath,  wash 
only  a  part  at  a  time — an  arm  for  instance — and 
wipe  it  before  proceeding  further,  keeping  the  rest 
of  the  bod}'  covered.  Do  not  use  water  that  is  un- 
comfortably cool  to  the  invalid.  If  the  feet  are 
cool,  a  warm  foot  bath  is  very  comforting,  and 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  iu  bed,  by  using  a 
small,  shallow  tub,  the  sick  person  lying  on  the 
back  with  the  knees  bent — keeping  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  a  blanket ;  and  after  leaving  the  feet  in 
the  warm  water  about  fifteen  minutes,  rub  with  a 
towel  wet  in  cool  water  (to  contract  the  relaxed 
pores  to  their  natural  state,  aud  so  prevent  catch- 
ing cold),  and  then  wipe  well  with  a  dry  towel.  A 
jug  filled  with  hot  water  and  rolled  up  in  flannel  is 
the  best  foot-warmer  to  put  in  bed. 

If  you  know  what  healthful  dishes  will  please 
your  patient,  prepare  them  promptly  without  pre- 
vious consultation.  Observe  the  greatest  delicacy 
iu  all  this.  A  nurse  who  would  taste  the  invalid's 
food,  or  cool  it  with  her  breath,  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Never  season  an  invalid's  food  highly, 
and  remember  that  melted  butter  is  one  of  the 
most  indigestible  things  you  cau  offer.  Cream  is 
better  than  butter  on  toast  or  roasted  potatoes. 
There  is  some  danger  of  using  toast  too  freely.  It 
is  more  constipating  than  plain  bread,  and  a  per- 
son confined  to  the  bed  or  to  the  room  is  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  this  than  one  who  has  out-door 
exercise.  Plain,  subacid  fruit,  and  bread  or  gems 
made  of  good  Graham  flour  (minus  a  part  of  the 
bran)  are  the  best  articles  of  diet;  but  a  variety  cau 
be  made  by  using  sometimes  the  various  delicate 
preparations  of  starch,  tapioca,  sago,  rice,  etc.  It 
is  hard  for  a  sick  person  to  wait  long  for  food  when 
hungry.  Don't  keep  }'our  patieut  waiting  for  any 
thing  if  you  can  help  it.  Minutes  seem  like  hours 
to  an  invalid  at  such  times.  Do  not  rattle  your  news- 
paper, nor  creak  your  chair,  nor  wear  noisy  shoes. 
Speak  in  gentle  tones,  and  do  not  talk  too  much. 
Do  not  allow  your  patient  to  talk  long  at  a  time, 
and  let  the  conversation  take  a  lively  turn.  Better 
not  discuss  diseases.  Do  your  best  to  keep  long- 
faced  visitors  away.  Have  no  whispering  iu  the 
room  or  just  outside  the  door.  Unless  in  extreme 
cases,  have  the  room  dark  and  quiet,  aud  cool  at 
night.  Look  out  for  good  ventilation,  and  air  the 
mattrass  and  bedding  frequently.  Let  in  all  the 
sunshine  you  can  without  hurting  the  invalid's 
eyes.  Be  as  much  of  a  sunbeam  as  possible  your- 
self, without  being  frivolous,  and  with  patience 
and  faithfulness  you  may  be  able  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  good. 


The  Bake-kettle,  or  Skillet. 


aT.D  FOOT. 


When  cooking  stoves  came  in,  the  bake-kettle,  or 
covered  skillet,  went  out,  ami  with  it  w*ent  a  large 
part  (^  what  was  good  iu  our  American  cookery. 
How  many  of  your  readers  ever  saw  a  bake-kettle? 
Probably  only  those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a 
wood  fire  to  cook  by.  Just  send  an  artist  down  to 
the  back  woods  of  Maine  or  away  "out  west,"  aud 
have  a  drawing  made  of  this  most  capital  kitchen 
utensil.  [We  have  had  the  drawing  made,  and  did 
not  have  to  go  so  far  from  home  for  it. — Eo.] 
"Pioneers"  will  know  what  I  mean  without  a 
drawing.  It  is  a  shallow  kettle  with  a  lid,  which  has 
a  turned-up edge,  and  upon  which  coals  are  placed; 
and  the  thing  to  be  cooked  is  "between  two  fires." 
Those  who  are  roughing  it  in  log  cabins  or  iu  camp, 
k.uott-  what  a  useful  thing  it  is.    In  it  the  bread  i6 


baked,  meat  roasted  or  fried,  coffee  browned,  dish- 
water heated — in  short,  it  is  the  one  thing  handy  to 
have  in  the  house.  I  say,  much  good  cooking  dis- 
appeared with  the  bake-kettle.  It  allowed  food  to 
be  cooked  as  it  seldom  is  by  the  stove — lon<*-eon- 
tinucd,  slow  cooking,  with  all  the  juices  and  flavors 
kept  in.  Were  there  ever  such  chicken  and  veal  pies 
as  our  mothers  used  to  make  in  the  bake-kettle  ? 
We  have  nowadays  what  is  called  roast  veal — half 
burned  and  wholly  spoiled  iu  the  stove  oven.  But 
stuff  a  knuckle  of  veal 


and  put  it  in  the  bake- 
kettle  and  let  it  "  sizzle" 
with  fire  above  and  be- 
low for  three  or  four 
hours.  It  cooks  quietly 
^^s  and  slowly,  all  themoist- 


EARE-  KETTLE. 


g  ure  is  retained,  and 
comes  out  not  only  a 
delicious,  but  a  digest- 
ible morsel.  The  French  who,  say  what  you  will, 
briug  more  skill  and  common  sense  to  the  subject 
of  cooking  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  braise  a 
certain  class  of  dishes,  and  they  have  for  the  pur- 
pose a  braisier,  or  braising-pan,  which  is  really  only 
the  old  bake-kettle  Frenchified.  Ducks,  pigeons, 
and  fowls,  even  if  tough,  may  be  admirably  cooked 
in  the  bake-kettle.  Our  people  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  advantages  of  slow  and  long-continued 
cooking — a  treatment  which  is  hardly  practicable 
in  a  stove  oven,  as  that  dries  as  well  as  cooks.  The 
"  modern  improvements  "  in  the  way  of  stoves  and 
ranges  have  resulted  in  a  deteriorated  cookery.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  so  far 
as  to  restore  the  bake-kettle  to  the  kitchen — or,  if 
it  will  be  fancied  better,  we  will  call  it  a  "braisier." 


Something   abont  Pickles. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  a  large  share  of  the 
questions  put  to  the  Household  Department  at  this 
season  should  be  about  au  article  of  food  which  is 
not  nourishing — pickles,  which  to  the  best  stomachs 
are  only  appetizing  and  to  the  weakest  positively 
injurious.  Still  people  will  eat  pickles,  aud  what- 
ever our  "physiological"  friends  may  say,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  things  so  generally  craved  have  some 
use  in  the  animal  economy.  When  our  boys  in  the 
army  had  the  chronic  diarrhoea,  our  army  surgeons 
usually  allowed  them  to  eat  pickles  and  other 
things,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
be  considered  fatal,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body the  hopeless  patieuts  often  recovered.  So 
without  discussing  the  dietetics  of  the  matter,  we 
accept  pickles  as  a  fact.  To  look  at  the  matter 
philosophically-,  a  pickle  is  a  mere  vegetable  sponge 
to  hold  vinegar.  Any  vegetable  tissue  that  is  not 
so  fibrous  or  tough  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  masti- 
cate, and  which  has  no  disagreeable  flavor  of  its 
own,  will  answer  for  pickling.  If  the  article  pick- 
led has  an  acceptable  flavor  of  its  own,  all  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  the  possession  of  this  that  makes  the 
cucumber  the  most  popular  of  all  pickles.  Vege- 
tables which  have  no  marked  taste,  such  as  green 
muskmelous,  are  made  flavorous  by  the  free  use  of 
spices — like  the  sailor's  wonderful  stone,  which 
would  make  a  nice  soup  when  the  farmer's  wife  al- 
lowed him  to  gather  the  odds  aud  ends  of  her  kitch- 
en and  garden  to  boil  with  it.  It  is  customary  to 
salt  pickles  before  putting  them  into  vinegar.  Why 
do  we  ? — It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  flavoring  them 
with  salt,  for  this  can  be  added  to  the  vinegar. 
This  matter  of  salting  pickles  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  osmose,  which  we  cannot  find  space  to  dis- 
cuss. Briefly,  when  a  fresh  vegetable  is  placed  in 
salt  aud  water,  an  interchange  takes  place  between 
the  juices  contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  vegetable 
and  the  brine  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  nat- 
ural juices  pass  out  and  the  brine  passes  into  the 
vegetable;  tile  brine  being  denser,  it,  according  to 
a  well-known  law,  passes  in  more  slowly  than  Ihe 
juices  of  the  vegetable  pass  out,  and  the  salted 
things  shrivel.  When  salted  pickles  are  placed  in 
water  the  case  is  reversed,  their  shriveled  tissues  are 
full  of  brine,  much  heavier  than  the  water  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  the  brine  passes  out,  and  ths 
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water  goes  in  and  restores  the  plumpness.  Soaked 
pickles  with  their  tissues  full  of  water  being  put  in- 
to vinegar  readily  become  penetrated  by  that  liq- 
uid. The  question  of  salting  pickles  has  nothing 
to  do  with  flavor,  as  the  finest  pickles  arc  those 
from  which  the  salt  is  most  completely  soaked. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  is,  "How  can 
I  make  pickles  like  those  put  up  at  the  factories  ?" 
■ — We  have  answered  this  more  than  once,  but  will 
repeat,  that  the  pickles  referred  to  are  put  up  in 
colorless  vinegar  made  from  whiskey.  Diluted 
whiskey  will  make  a  vinegar  which  is  almost 
colorless  and  of  a  pure  sour  taste.  Cider  makes 
a  vinegar  which  has  a  color,  it  is  true,  but  a 
most  agreeable  flavor.  Home-made  pickles  should 
be  prepared  with  regard  to  flavor  rather  than 
appearance.  As  a  general  rale,  vegetables  to 
be  pickled  are  first  put  into  brine,  then  soaked 
to  "freshen  them,  and  then  placed  in  vinegar, 
which  may  be  spiced  or  not,  according  to  taste. 
One  point  is  to  be  noticed:  when  freshened  pickles 
are  put  into  not  very  strong  vinegar,  the  water 
wilh  which  their  tissues  are  filled,  so  weakens  the 
vinegar  that  the  pickles  are  not  only  not  sour 
enough  to  the  taste,  but  not  enough  so  to  keep  well. 
It  is  not  necessarj'  to  enumerate  the  things  that 
may  be  pickled,  as  there  are  but  few  fruits  or  vege- 
tables that  may  not  be  so  treated — pickled  peaches 
are  delicious  and  pickled  purslane  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised— a  wide  range  surely.  Some  good  house- 
keepers have,  besides  the  regular  cucumber  and 
other  standard  pickles,  ajar  of 

Mixed,  or  Indian  Pickle. — The  basis  of  this  is 
usually  sliced  cabbage,  and  cauliflower  broken  into 
bits  and  put  into  brine.  After  these  are  ready,  they 
are  covered  with  spiced  vinegar;  and  then  such 
pickle  materials,  fruits,  or  vegetables  as  occur 
during  the  season,  are  added  from  time  to  time, 
taking  care  that  the  newly  added  things  are  cover- 
ed by  the  vinegar.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the 
vinegar  is  drained  off,  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  poured  over  the  pickles ;  this  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  when  the  pickles  are  stored  away  for 
use,  and  are  usually  better  the  second  year  than  the 
first.  Iu  the  making  of  the  spiced  vinegar,  proba- 
bly no  two  will  agree.  As  a  suggestion  we  give 
two  recipes.  The  various  directions  differ  greatly, 
the  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  get  in  enough  spice. 
In  looking  them  over,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
toper's  directions  for  making  punch,  "too  much  of 
lemons,  6ugar  and  whiskey,  and  not  enough  wa- 
ter."— One  recipe  gives:  Vinegar,  G  pints;  salt,  }4 
11).;  bruised  ginger  root  and  whole  mustard  seed,  2 
oz.  each;  mace,  1  oz.;  shallots,  %  lb.;  Cayenne 
pepper,  a  dessert  spoonful,  and  some  sliced  horse- 
radish. Simmer  together  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
put  into  a  jar  and  cover  close.  Another,  claimed 
to  be  "  very  superior,"  directs  for  each  gallon  of 
vinegar  6  cloves  of  garlic,  13  shallots,  2  sticks  of 
sliced  horseradish,  4  oz.  bruised  ginger,  3  oz.  whole 
black  pepper,  1  oz.  allspice,  12  cloves,  }£  oz.  Cay- 
enne pepper,  3  oz.  mustard  seed,  ^  lb.  mustard 
(ground)  and  1  oz.  turmeric.  All  the  above,  except 
the  mustard  and  turmeric,  are  put  into  the  jar  with 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  other  pickle  vegetables, 
and  the  vinegar  boiled  and  poured  overthem.  The 
ground  mustard  and  turmeric  are  to  be  made  into 
a  paste,  with  cold  vinegar  added. 


A  Farmer's  Holiday. 

BT    CONNECTICUT. 


We  do  not  mean  the  fair  when  we  speak  of  a 
farmer's  holiday.  They  are  good,  and  we  ad- 
vise every  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  to 
go  once  a  year  and  take  their  best  products  with 
them.  But  if  yon  take  up  your  herd  of  sis  best 
Ayrshires,  and  Joe  takes  the  working  cattle,  and 
Ben  takes  the  stallion,  and  your  wifh  takes  the  but- 
ter, and  Susan  takes  the  bread  and  the  bedquilt, 
and  the  flowers,  you  will  have  a  pretty  busy  time  of 
it,  and  will  fjel  when  night  comes  that  the  fair  is 
so  much  like  work,  that  you  cannot  call  it  play. 
A  picnic  will  do.  A  Sabbath-school  picnic  if  you 
please—  if  nobody  has  to  make  a  formal  speech— or 
to  be  bored  with  one.    But  a  day  of  absolute  rest 


we  insist  upon,  as  one  of  the  best  things  that  can 
befall  a  farming  community.  We  work  hard ;  we 
are  isolated ;  we  have  too  little  social  enjoyment ; 
and  some  of  us  have  almost  forgotten  how  it  would 
seem  to  be  turned  into  onr  own  green  fields  and 
forests  with  no  care  upon  our  minds.  Now,  to  have 
a  good  time,  we  want  some  pleasant  spot  as  the 
place  of  gathering — a  lake  with  wooded  banks,  the 
sea  shore,  a  grove,  a  hill  or  mountain  with  berries 
or  nuts,  or  some  amusement  for  the  children  and 
young  folks.  It  should  not  be  so  far  off  or  so  ex- 
pensive to  reach  tint  any  will  be  deterred  from 
going.  Let  every  family  take  along  its  own  pro- 
visions and  make  common  stock  at  the  gathering. 
Then  we  want  congenial  society  ;  men  and  women 
of  like  tastes  and  sympathies,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  worry  about  dress  or  grammar;  no  stiffness 
or  stilted  propriety;  Then  the  less  management 
the  thing  has,  the  better.  Tou  want  some  one  or 
more  to  take  the  responsibility  of  appointing  the 
time  and  the  place,  and  of  giving  the  invitations; 
and  then  let  the  amusements  be  determined  by  the 
tastes  of  the  company.  If  you  cannot  trust  the 
company  to  arrange  this  matter,  you  should  not  be 
of  the  party.  An  excursion  by  rail  or  steamer  is  a 
very  good  thing ;  as  then  there  are  no  horses  to  be 
fed  at  the  place  of  gathering,  and  there  is  no  care 
except  for  the  picnic  baskets.  The  entire  change 
of  scene,  the  ride  or  sail,  is  a  great  refreshment. 
But  in  this  case  the  company  will  have  to  be  much 
larger  to  make  the  thing  pay,  and  the  manager  will 
have  to  take  much  more  responsibility.  We  lately 
fell  upon  a  party  of  this  kind  encamped  for  the  day 
in  a  beautiful  grove  upon  the  shores  of  one  of  the 
lakes  iu  which  New  England  abounds.  The  rail- 
road ears  dropped  the  company  at  the  grove  which 
had  been  conveniently  fitted  up  for  such  occasions. 
There  was  abundant  shade,  green  grass,  nice 
springs,  flowers,  and  rustic  seats  and  tables  for  a 
multitude.  We  hail  the  multiplication  of  these 
places  of  rural  resort,  away  from  cities  and  grog 
shops,  as  a  good  omen  of  our  times.  Let  us  have 
more  of  Nature   and   occasionally  a   day   of  rest. 


Domestic  Wines. 

Here  is  quite  a  file  of  letters  asking  how  to  make 
wine  of  blackberries,  elderberries,  strawberries,  and 
— of  all  things  iu  the  world,  tomatoes.  We  think 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  compounds  are  more 
productive  of  evil  than  of  good.  All  fruit  juices, 
some  with  and  some  without  the  addition  of  sugar, 
will  make  alcoholic  liquids,  which  arc  by  some  used 
"medicinally,"  and  by  others  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality.  Many  of  our  readers  can  recollect 
having  swallowed  vile  compounds  of  this  kind 
rather  than  offend  the  kind  hostess  who  presented 
it  saying,  "it  is  only  some  blackberry  wine  that 
I  made  myself." — Of  the  medicinal  value  of  these 
"wines"  we  have  strong  doubts.  If  alcohol  is 
needed  as  a  remedy,  which  it  sometimes  is,  but  less 
frequently  than  many  suppose,  a  physician  will  pre- 
scribe pure  whiskey  in  preference  to  any  of  these 
domestic  productions.  Alcohol  is  the  same  thing, 
no  matter  how  produced,  and  whiskey  contains  a 
nearly  constant  proportion  of  this,  while  the  home- 
made "wines"  may  be  stronger  or  weaker,  and  be 
more  or  less  qualified  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
sugar,  and  aromatic  or  other  principles  contained  in 
the  fruit  from  which  it  is  made.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  the  medicinal  effects  of 
blackberry,  elderberry,  and  other  "wines."  We 
have  noticed  that  when  these  things  were  known  to 
be  in  the  house,  the  complaints  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  cure  were  of  more  than  ordinary  occur- 
rence. That  blackberry  cordial,  for  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  wine,  may  be  sometimes  useful  we  do  not 
doubt ;  but  put  the  blackberries  in  a  jug,  and  cover 
them  with  whiskey  and  call  it  "tincture  of  black- 
berry," and  keep  it  as  a  medicine ;  the  sole  virtue 
of  which  over  and  above  the  stimulating  quality  of 
the  whiskey  is  due  to  a  little  astringency  derived 
from  the  berries,  and  in  this  particular  a  handful  of 
the  blackberry  root  is  worth  a  bushel  of  berries. 
So  much  for  the  medical  view.  As  to  the  question 
of  hospitality — at  the  present  time  it  is  the  excep- 


tion where  wines  are  offered  to  visitors.  We  be- 
lieve, with  our  present  knowledge,  that  it  is  better 
not  to  offer  them  at  all.  We  kaow  that  there  are 
many  who  thiuk  differently.  There  is  scarcely  an 
Agricultural  Fair  but  that  offers  premiums  for  Cur- 
rant, Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rhubarb,  and  other 
"  wines."  We  never  tasted  one  of  these  com- 
pounds that  was  not  an  abomination,  and  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  fruit  from  which  it  was  made.  If  the 
managers  of  our  fairs  would  exclude  all  these  things 
they  would  do  well.  They  should  not  be  made, 
encouraged,  nor  offered  to  one's  friends.  We  think 
that  hospitality  can  be  manifested  without  present- 
ing wines  or  liquors  to  one's  guests.  Did  we  hold 
the  opposite  view,  we  should  say  that  the  only  pre- 
seutable  things  were  pure  whiskey,  pure  grape  wine, 
and  pure  cider.  Not  that  we  advocate  fhem,  but 
one  offered  these,  knows  exactly  what  he  is  taking. 


About  the  Egg-Plant. 

C.  Mathers  writes  that  we  speak  in  praise  of  the 
Egg-Plant,  but  do  not  givctlirections  for  cultivating 
or  cooking  it.  It  is  rather  late  now  to  talk  about 
its  cultivation,  but  if  our  correspondent  had  look- 
ed under  the  head  of  Kitchen  Garden  in  Hints 
about  Work,  he  would  have  found  sufficient  said 
upon  the  subject.  In  brief,  they  require  the  same 
culture  as  tomatoes.  The  plauts  must  be  started 
in  the  hot-hed  or  in  the  house,  and  given  a  rich  and 
sheltered  spot  iu  the  garden.  As  an  article  of  food, 
the  fruit  is  much  liked  by  those  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  it,  while  others  positively  dislike  it.  In  this 
respect  it  is  much  like  tomatoes.  The  fruit  is  sliced 
and  fried,  being  served  as  a  dinner  or  breakfast  dish. 
It  has  no  positive  flavor,  being  only  a  rich,  marrowy 
substance.  The  best  way,  according  to  our  notiou, 
is  to  pare  the  fruit,  cut  it  into  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  theu  salt  the  pieces  and  stack  them  up- 
on a  plate.  In  an  hour  or  two  they  will  have  part- 
ed with  considerable  water.  They  are  then  to  bo 
dipped  in  egg  and  sprinkled  with  cracker  crumbs 
and  filed.  Serve  very  hot.  Cooked  in  this  way 
they  are,  to  our  taste,  very  acceptable.  Filed,  with- 
out the  covering  of  egg  and  crumbs,  they  take  up 
much  fat  and  are  very  indigestible.  The  fruit  is 
used  at  any  time  before  the  seeds  become  hard. 

■m- —81       ■— 

Melon  Mangoes.  —  The  late,  small,  and 
smooth  muskmelons  are  used  for  this  pickle.  Cut 
out  a  plug  at  the  stem-end,  or,  as  some  prefer  it, 
from  the  side ;  scrape  out  the  cou  tents,  replace  the 
plug  and  secure  it  with  a  wooden  pin,  and  put  the 
melons  thns  prepared  into  a  strong  briue.  When 
they  have  been  in  the  brine  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  they  are  ready  for  stuffing.  The  stuffing  is 
made  of  any  pickle  material  at  hand :  shredded  cab- 
bage, broken  cauliflower,  small  onions  and  cucum- 
bers, green  beans,  peppers,  mustard  seed,  nastur- 
tiums, scraped  horseradish,  and  the  like.  Cabbage 
and  the  other  stuffing,  except  the  aroiuatics,  are  bet- 
ter for  being  scalded  and  cooled.  Stuff  the  melons 
according  to  fancy,  and  then  sew  each  plug  in  its 
place  by  means  of  a  needle  and  coarse  thread. 
Place  the  stuffed  melons  in  a  jar,  add  cloves,  pep- 
per, and  other  desired  spice,  and  pour  boiling  vine- 
gar over  them.  Repeat  the  scalding  of  the  vinegar 
for  three  days  in  succession. 


Tomato  Pie,  by  Mrs.  K.  T.  H.,  Seviervillc, 
Tenn. — Take  two  large  ripe  Feejee  or  other  Toma- 
toes of  the  same  size,  drop  them  into  boiling  water 
to  remove  the  skin,  theu,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut 
them  into  thin  slices,  put  the  crust  in  an  ordinary 
pic-pan,  as  for  berry  pie ;  cover  the  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  the  Tomatoes,  then  a  layer  of  sugar  and 
butter,  then  of  tomatoes,  then  of  sugar  and  but- 
ter as  before ;  flavor  with  either  lemon,  orange 
peel,  or  nutmeg,  to  the  taste.  Cover  with  the  top 
crust,  bake,  and  bring  to  the  table  hot — (cold  toma- 
to-pie is  not  good).  Two  very  large  tomatoes,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  one  of  butter,  are 
enough  for  oue  pie,  baked  in  a  pan  ten  inches 
across.  If  there  are  too  much  tomato,  sugar,  and 
butter  put  into  one  pie,  there  will  be  too  much 
juice:  a  little  practice  iu  making  will  make  all  riuht. 
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ttiflereut  Ways  of  Eating-. 

A  distinguished  physician  of  our  acquaintance  who 
has  occasion  to  examine  the  chests  of  many  people,  says 
that  he  gets  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  observing  the 
different  waya  in  which  people  put  on  a  shirt.  We  find 
no  little  amusement  in  .noticing  the  different  ways  in 
which  people  eat.  Those  of  us  who  have  business 
■■downtown"  in  the  city,  mostly  eat  at  a  restaurant 
where  dozens  and  sometimes  hundreds  are  taking  their 
noon-day  meal.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  different  ways  in 
which  people  will  go  about  the  same  operation.  Some 
llgobble  up  :'  their  food  as  if  on  a  wagefto  see  how  soon 
they  can  dispose  of  it,  and  others  pick  at  it  as  if  looking 
for  something  disagreeable  in  it— and  they  find  it  too, 
sometimes,  at  restaurants.  Some  act  as  if  they  were  the 
only  pei-sons  at  the  table,  and  reach  directly  across  one's 


THE   BOY  WHO   EATS   WITH   HIS  ELBOWS. 

face  for  salt  or  pepper,  while  others  will  be  careful  not 
to  intrude  upon  their  neighbors  in  any  manner.  You  can 
always  pick  ont  the  gentlemen  by  the  way  in  which  they 
regard  the  comfort  of  others.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see 
one  wipe  his  knife  on  his  lips  and  then  put  it  into  the 
butter,  but  the  greatest  annoj'ance  is  the  man  who  "  eats 
with  his  elbows."  "We  mean  those  chaps  who  keep  their 
elbows  working  like  a  fiddler.  It  is  a  real  discomfort  to 
sit  next  to  one  of  these,  as  the  frequeHt  nudges  and 
knocks  that  one  gets  from  the  industrious  elbow  quite 
destroys  the  enjoyment  of  a  meal.  It  is  not  in  restau- 
rants only  that  we  have  noticed  .this  uncouth  perform- 
ance, but  in  hotels  and  private  families.  It  is  not  likely 
that  those  who  anno}'  others  in  this  way  are  conscious  of 
doing  so,  but  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  bad  habit  formed 
when  young.  We  would  not  like  to  think  that  any  of  our 
young  friends  eat  in  this  way,  bit  if  they  find  themselves 
doing  so,  let  them  try  to  cut  the  food  and  carry  it  to  the 
mouth  without  spreading  out  the  elbows;  they  will  find 
It  quite  as  easy,  and  they  will  not,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
annoy  others  at  the  table. 

The  Doctor's  Talks. 

503IETHINO  ABOUT  TXSECTS. 

"  What  is  this.  Uncle  ?"  said  Arthur,  as  he  brought  me 
something  for  inspection.  "  I  found  it  down  on  the  to- 
mato viues;  it  is  a  great  green  worm,  carrying  its  eggs 
upon  its  back."— Many  older  people  have  very  strange 
notions  about  insects,  because  they  do  not  know  the 
changes  they  go  through,  aud  the  order  in  which,  these 
occur.  Most  of  you  have  s  en  the  Tomato-worm  as  it  is 
called,  though  it  is  in  some  places  known  as  Tobacco- 
worm,  and  in  others  the  Potato-worm,  according  to  the 
plant  upon  which  it  is  found.  Let  us  run  through  its 
history  aud  it  will  serve  for  that  of  other  insects,  though 


TOMATO-WORM  AXD  COCOONS. 

the  story  would  have  to  be  somewhat  modified  to  meet 
|  all  cases.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  egg.  Secondly, 
|  when  the  egg  hatches  there  is  produced  a  larva,  or  cater- 
pillar. A  little  fellow  at  first,  but  a  great  feeder,  and 
Boon  grows  famously.  After  changing  it*  skin  Hev.-ral 
times,  it  reaches  its  full  size,  06  large  as  one's  finger,  and 
three  inches  long.  Having  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
in  eating  tho  plants,  it  is  ready  to  rest;  so  it  goes  down 
into  the  ground  for  its  winter's  sleep.  Winn  it  is  fairly 
abed,  it  would  never  be  taken  for  the  same  green  worm. 
It  is  much  reduced  In  size,  ita  skin  la  hard  and  brown, 
aud  it  appears  to  be  lifeless  when  turned  np,  as.itoften 
is,  by  the  plow  or  spade.  This  is  the  third  Btage  of  the 
insect's  life,  and  when  in  this  it  is  called  a />«po,  or  chrys' 


alts.  Curious  changes  are  going  on  in  this  brown  pupa; 
for  in  spring  it  bursts  open  its  case  and  outcomes  a  large 
moth— which  some,  who  do  not  know  the  difference,  call 
a  butterfly.  Its  great,  gray  wings  have  a  spread  of  five 
incites,  and  it  has  a  very  long  trunk  with  which  it  can 
suck  the  juices  from  flowers.  This  is  the  fourth  or  per- 
fect state  of  the  insect,  and  is  called  the  imago.  This 
lays  eggs,  from  which  proceed  another  lot  of  caterpillars, 
and  so  the  changes  are  repeated.  The  larva  of  all  in- 
sects are  not  caterpillars,  they  do  not  all  form  the 
pupa  in  the  ground,  fur  many  spin  cocoons  in  which 
the  change  takes  place;  nor  are  all  the  perfect  inseete 
— as  }'ou  well  know— moths,  but  they  all  go  through 
changes  similar  to  this.  First  the  ag^  then  the 
larva,  after  this  the  pupa,  and  finally  the  imago,  or  perfect 
insect.  As  the  perfect  insect  alone  lays  eggs,  the  cater- 
pillar which  Arthur  brought  could  not  have  been  "car- 
rying Us  eggs  upon  its  back,11  as  he  thought.  Yet  the 
mistake  was  a  very  natural  one,  as  you  will  see  by  look- 
ing at  the  drawing  I  had  made  of  the  caterpillar.  There 
they  were,  little  white  egg-shaped  things,  just  as  thick  as 
they  could  stand.  What  were  they  ?  In  order  to  explain 
it  to  Arthnr  I  had  to  make  the  little  talk  about  insects  I 
have  given  you.  All  insects  do  not  live  on  plants ;  some 
live  upon  the  larger  animals,  and  many  make  their  home 
in  their  larva  state  inside  the  bodies  of  other  insects  /  This 
Tomato-worm  for  example,  which  we  consider  as  au 
enemy  to  us,  on  account  of  the  injury  it  does  our  plants, 
has  its  own  insect  enemies.  A  minute  fly-like  insect 
with  a  sharp  probe  pushed  a  great  many  of  its  eggs  into 
the  caterpillar's  body  when  that  was  quite  young;  these 
eggs  hatched  there,  and  the  lame  from  them  grew  as  the 
Tomato-worm  grew.  They  did  not  kill  it  outright  as  you 
might  suppose  they  would  have  done,  but  left  it  enough 
life  to  enable  it  to  supply  them  with  food.  When  these 
little  larva)  were  ready  to  go  into  the  pupa  state  they 
made  their  way  through  the  skin  of  the  Tomato-worm, 
spun  their  little  cocoons,  in  which  they  became  pupas,  and 
finally  came  out  as  perfect  insects.  Animals  which  live 
upon  other  animals  are  called  parasites  ;  and  the  things 
which  Arthur  thought  were  the  cges  of  the  Tomato-worm 
were  really  the  cocoons  of  one  of  its  parasites.  Should 
you  come  across  a  Tomato-worm  in  the  condition  I  have 
shown  in  the  engraving,  yon  can  put  it  under  a  tumbler 
and  yon  will  be  very  likely  to  catch  some  of  the  perfect 
little  insects  as  they  come  out  of  the  cocoons.  "But  what 
becomes  of  the  Tomato-worm  ?"  It  dies  after  it  has 
nourished  its  unnatural  brood.  It  has  not  strength 
enough  left  to  change  into  a  perfect  insect.  In  this  case 
we  must  look  upon  the  parasites  as  beneficial  insects.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  such  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  troublesome  insects  from  multiplying  more  rap- 
idly than  they  do.  When  Arthur  is  old  enough  I  intend 
that  he  shall  study  insects,  at  least  enough  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  beneficial  and  the  injurious  ones. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  would 
like  to  do  the  same.  This  will  do  for  the  first  lessoD. — 
"  Where  shall  we  find  the  second  ? " — Well,  that  is  a  diffi- 
culty. It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  is  no  book  about  in- 
sects suitable  for  boys  and  girls.  I  wish  some  entomolo- 
gist would  do  for  the  "  bugs  "  what  Doct.  Gray  has  done 
for  the  plants  in  his  "  How  Plants  Grow." 

An  Old  City. 

BY    "CARLET0N." 

It  may  not  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  but  there  are 
not  many  older  places  than  Benares.  It  is  pronounced 
in  three  sylables  with  the  accent  on  the  second— Ben-ar- 
ea. It  is  in  India  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  peo- 
ple who  live  there  think  that  there  is  no  river  in  the 
world  like  the  Ganges.  Its  waters,  they  say,  are  purer 
than  those  of  any  other  stream— so  pure  that  by  bathing 
in  it  they  can  wash  off.  not  only  the  dirt  from  their  bod- 
ies, but  all  sins  from  their  souls.  They  think  that  Ben- 
ares is  a  good  city,  that  men  who  live  and  die  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  better  off  here  and  hereafter,  than  those  who 
live  and  die  anywhere  else.  It  is  so  ancient  that  no  one 
knows  when  it  was  founded,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
a  large  place  when  Abraham  was  living,  8,900  years  ago. 

It  ij  a  wonderful  place.  When  we  read  about  Greece, 
we  seem  to  go  back  to  the  threshold  of  history ;  but  Ben- 
ares had  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces  centuries  be- 
fore the  Parthenon,  that  most  beautiful  temple  of  the 
Athenians,  was  built.  When  David  was  a  boy  tending; 
sheep  in  the  pastures  around  Bethlehem,  before  he  went 
out  to  fight  the  great  giant  Goliath,  boys  and  girls 
were  playing  in  the  streets  of  Benares  ss  they  arc  play- 
ing there  to-day;  and  things  change  so  slowly  there  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  time  are  pretty 
much  as  they  wore  two  or  oven  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  city  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Stand- 
ing on  the  western  bank  you  behold  a  magnificent  sight 
Tho  river  is  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  Ohio,  and  sweeps 
pasl  the  town  with  a  steady  current  The  city  extends 
along  the  bank  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Moored  to  tho 
shore,  anchored  In  the  stream,  or  floating  slowly  past, 


are  hundreds  of  boats — the  queerest  craft  imaginable— 
with  clumsy  hulls,  cumbersome  rudders,  large,  square 
sails,  carved  stems  aud  sterns,  with  bungling  cabooses 
on  the  decks.  Many  of  the  boats  are  loaded  with  hay, 
straw,  or  bundles  of  bamboo,  aud  as  you  see  them  from 
a  distance  you  think  that  some  haystacks  from  up  the 
river  must  be  drifting  down  with  the  tide. 

Leading  up  from  the  water  are  flights  of  stone  steps 
which  are  called  gh-aats  by  the  -Hindoos.  Above  them 
are  temples  and  palaces,  with  roofs,  turrets,  and  mina* 
rets,  some  of  them  covered  with  gold— pure  gold  !  Think 
of  hundreds  of  minarets  and  spires  g:eamipg  in  the  gnu* 
shine— of  flags  and  banners  waving  above  the  towers, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people  with  elephants  and  white 
bulls,  in  the  streets  and  on  the  stone  steps,  or  in  the 
river !  Monkeys  are  hopping  here  and  there  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  chattering  in  the  trees;  and  there  aro 
kites  that  cry  "  caw-caie"  and  a  bird  that  keeps  crying— 
"  It  is  coming !    It  is  coming ! " 

Tou  sec  tame  elephants  bathing  in  the  river  ;  great,  un- 
wieldy fellows  with  ears  as  big  as  a  blacksmith's  leather 
apron— a  long  trunk,  and  a  long  tail.  You  think  of  what 
the  Irishman  sail  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  an  elephant — 
"  Fath  he's  a  tail  at  both  ends  V  You  see  a  boy  on  tho 
back  of  each  animal  with  au  iron  spike  in  bis  hand. 
When  he  wants  the  creature  to  do  any  thing,  he  gives  a 
thump  on  his  skull,  and  utters  a  cry  which  the  clepkant 
understands  just  as  the  horse  understands  your  whoa  ! 
He  knows  at  once  by  the  inflection  of  the  voice  whether 
there  is  an  exclamation  or  interrogation  point  after  the 
whoa,  and  gees  or  haws  accordingly.  The  elephants  like 
to  get  into  the  water  and  they  would  stay  there  all  day  if 
their  keepers  would  let  them.  The  flies  cannot  bite  them 
when  they  are  in  swimming.  Sometimes  they  have  fine 
frolics  with  their  keepers.  They  sink  down  until  you 
can  see  only  the  tips  of  their  trunks,  and  then  the  boys 
have  to  stand  up  to  keep  their  heads  out  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  the  elephants  playfully  shake  them  off  into 
the  stream.  The  beys  do  not  mind  it  much  for  they  are 
all  good  swimmers,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
drowned.  If  they  were,  the  elephants  would  pick  them 
up  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  does  her  child,  and  put  them 
safely  on  their  backs  again.  The  elephants  are  sagacious 
animals,  and  very  affectionate.  They  are  fond  of  chil- 
dren and  like  to  tend  babies! "Tend  babies?'*'— Yes. 

The  keeper's  wife  when  she  wants  her  baby  looked  after 
will  bandit  over  to  the  great,  clumsy  animal,  and  he  will 
watch  it  as  carefully  as  the  mother  herself.  If  the  little 
thing  undertakes  to  creep  away  he  coils  his  trunk  around 
it,  lifts  it  back,  and  keeps  it  between  his  feet.  If  it  cries, 
he  is  in  great  distress.  How  nice  it  must  be  to  have  an 
elephant  in  the  family  for  a  nurse  !  If  they  are  well  used, 
they  become  very  fond  of  their  keepers.  They  always 
remember  a  kindness,  and  never  forget  an  injury. 
(Concluded  on.  next  page.) 
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A       VIEW       I 

Ton  may  see  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  thousands 
of  men,  "women,  and  children  bathing  in  the  Ganges. 
They  do  not  go  in  to  have  a  good  swim,  to  jump  heels 
overhead,  turn  summersaults,  and  have  a  frolic,  but  to 
wash  away  their  sins.  Ton  see  old  men  scouring  out 
their  mouths  "with  mud;  they  have  told  lies,  perhaps,  or 
spoken  profane  words,  and  they  think  that  by  giving 
their  mouths  a  thorough  scrubbing,  they  can  make  them- 
selves pure.  The  women  wash  themselves  and  their 
babies.  The  little  ones  kick  and  squirm  and  scream,  but 
in  they  go  for  all  that,  and  get  a  good  scouring.  People 
come  from  all  parts  of  Tudia  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  at 
Benares,  because  the  city  and  the  river  are  both  holy  in 
their  estimation.  They  make  long  pilgrimages — some 
of  them  traveling  hundreds  of  miles,  hoping  to  wash 
away  their  sins  in  the  flowing  stream. 

Festivals  are  held  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  such 
times  the  people  by  the  hundred  thousand  come  to  bathe. 

The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  are  the  two  oldest  na- 
tions on  the  earth.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Hindoos  en- 
tered India  from  Central  Asia,  about  the  time  that  Abra- 
ham entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  a  strong  nation  at  the  time  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  fled  from  Egypt.  Before  that  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  was  thickly  peopled  by  another  race.  Ben- 
ares was  one  of  the  ancient  cities.  The  Hindoo  religion 
was  more  vigorous  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  than  it 
is  to-day ;  and  if  we  had  been  in  Benares  a  hundred  years 
before  Solomon  built  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  we  should 
have  seen  Hindoos  by  the  thousand  bathing  in  the  river. 

The  temples  are  not  large,  but  they  are  very  gorgeous 
and  dazzle  us  with  their  brightness  when  the  sun  reflects 
its  rays  from  the  golden  roofs  into  our  faces.  There  are 
many  temples— some  of  them  small  and  mean,  and  not 
worth  our  no^.ce,  but  others  where  we  may  sit  by  the 
hour  and  wonder  at  what  is  going  on. 

The  Hindoos  gj-e  idolafors  and  have  a  great  many  gods 
—Inrfra,  is  the  jt~-1  of  the  air;  Agni.  of  fire;  Vishnu,  of 
Jtght;    Sh?rr>,  of  cyllj    Kn-^nu  js  a  Jolly  fellow— the 
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god  of  love,  and  the  Hindoo  girls  and  women  think  a 
great  deal  of  him.  Perhaps  some  of  the  young  folks 
would  like  to  know  if  he  resembles  Cnpid— that  plnmp- 
faced  little  fellow  with  wings  like  a  bntterfly,  and  a 
bow  and  arrow  flying  about  as  if  he  was  going  to  kill 
cock  robin  I  Krishna  does  not  resemble  Cnpid.  He  is 
a  nice  young  man  who  sits_  in  a  shady  grove  and  plays 
a  flute  which  all  the  Hindoo  girls  love  to  hear. 

Another  god  is  named  Hnnnooman,  or  the  monkey 
god.  A  great  many  years  ago — so  runs  the  story,  a  chief 
with  an  army  invaded  Ceylon,  and  conquered  it.  The 
inhabitants  were  so  small  that  the  chief  Hnnnooman  said 
that  they  were  not  larger  than  monkeys,  hut  having  con- 
quered them  he  was  called  the  king  of  the  monkeys- 
Being  a  king,  after  death,  the  people  worshipped  him  in 
the  form  of  a  monkey  with  a  long  tail,  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  a  sceptre  in  the  other,  a  jeweled  crown  on  his  head, 
a  gold  necklace  and  other  ornaments  on  his  neck.  All 
monkeys  are  well  treated  on  his  account,  and  so  the 
monkeys  of  Benares  have  a  nice  time  of  it.  Thousands 
are  hopping  and  skipping  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
or  chasing  one  another  from  tree  to  tree,  or  else  are  on  the 
lookout  to  steal  something  from  the  shops  or  from  the 
baskets  of  the  hucksters,  who  ?o  through  the  streets  sell- 
ing frait  or  vegetables.  A  Hindoo  never  would  kill  a 
monkey,  for  if  he  did  the  god  Hnnnooman  would  n't  like 
it.  and  would  take  revenge  by  killing  the  Hindoo  or  hy 
doing  something  to  make  his  lot  in  life  very  bitter. 

Eat  hulls  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  streets. 
They  are  sacred  animals,  for  the  people  believe  that  a 
hull  was  a  father  of  some  of  the  gods.  They  thrust  their 
noses  into  the  baskets  and  boxes  of  the  market  men.  and 
help  themselves  to  rice,  beans,  or  anything  they  like. 
No  true  Hindoo  would  think  of  killing  or  hurting  them 
for  fear  of  offending  the  gods.  I  think  that  they  wonld 
not  have  such  easy  times  as  they  now  have,  living  on  the 
best  in  the  market  without  paying  for  it,  if  the  lads  of 
America  who  now  handle  the  whip  and  goad  could 
only  get  at  them  for  &  little  while,    And  they  are  getting 
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at  them.  The  days  of  the  saerea  hulls  are  numbered. 
They  cannot  stand  common  schools,  nor  Sunday  schools  ; 
Bibles,  steam  engines,  nor  telegraphs.  The  more  the 
world  has  of  these  the  fewer  sacred  bulls  there  will 
he.  The  locomotive  in  India  is  crowding  bulls  and  the 
Brahmins  who  believe  in  them,  from  the  track,  and  is 
bringing  in  a  new  civilization  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

The  people  of  India  have  some  very  strange  notions 
about  the  world.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  1SO.000.000 
people  of  that  country  know  anything  about  geography. 
They  will  tell  you  soberly  that  the  sun  is  SOO.000  miles 
from  the  earth ;  the  moon  600,000 ;  that  the  earth  rests  on 
the  hack  of  a  tortoise,  and  that  far  away  in  the  north  is  a 
mountain  600,000  miles  high ;  that  the  shores  of  that  moun- 
tain-land are  washed  on  one  side  by  an  ocean  of  melted 
butter,  on  another  by  a  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice,  on  anoth- 
er by  a  hay  of  buttermilk,  and  on  the  other  there  is  an 
ocean  of  delicious  wine  ! 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  laugh  at  such  nonsense ; 
those  Hindoos  who  have  been  to  school  do  not  believe  it 
now,  and  are  astonished  that  they  ever  accepted  such 
foolishness.  Becanse  they  have  believed  such  staff  we 
are  not  to  set  them  down  as  natural  born  fools  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  very  bright,  and  their  intellects  are  as 
keen  as  ours.  They  are  tawny-hued,  hnt  are  able  to 
master  a  problem  in  arithmetic  or  get  over  a  hard  lesson, 
in  grammar,  as  well  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 
Thousands  of  them  are  attending  school,  and  studying 
not  only  their  own  language  but  English  as  well.  Some 
of  the  Hindoo  gentlemen  will  speak  not  only  their  own 
tongne,  but  English,  French,  German.  Italian,  Latin  and 
Greek.  There  are  not  many  Americans  that  can  talk 
fluently  in  all  these.  It  is  quite  natural  for  us  to  think 
that  those  who  ore  darker  skinned  than  ourselves  are 
below  ns  in  intellect ;  but  there  are  a  gTeat  many  boys 
and  girls,  and  men  and  women  also,  in  the  United  States 
who  wonld  find  the  Hindoos  ahead  of  tbem  in  some  of 
the  branches  usually  taught   in   the  common  schools. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.] 
Tlie  5>oty  WusUisag;  Machine. 

Doty's  Washing  Machine  has  been  before  the  public 
now  for  several  years,  and  has  had  a  fall  and  fair  trial  in 
innumerable  households.  I  have  had  one  of  them  in  use 
in  my  family  from  the  first  day  of  their  public  sale,  and  it 
gives  me  real  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  their  great 
excellence,  use  and  value.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
them.  They  perform  all  the  work  that  is  claimed  for 
them  by  the  makers.  The  hands  never  touch  the  hot  wa- 
ter. Last  week  we  had  a  great  washing-day.  Sheets, 
blankets,  counterpanes,  heavy,  linen  table-cloths  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  household  paraphernalia  pressed  into  the 
tiny  machine  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  were  all  wrung 
out  dry  by  the  very  excellent  Universal  Wringer  attached 
to  it,  with  the  assistance,  however,  of  another  pair  of 
hands  stronger  than  those  of  the  little  maiden  who  work- 
ed the  machine  ;  because  the  blankets, etc.,  were  too  heavy 
for  her  to  handle.  I  have  recommended  and  caused  to 
be  sold  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  machines  to  my  friends 
since  we  first  used  ours.  They,  like  so  many  others, 
■were  afraid  of  them  at  first,  because  they  thought  the 
news  of  their  capability  and  excellence  was  too  good  to 
be  true.  Bat  now  they  say  with  me,  and  all  who  have 
used  Doty's  machine,  that  they  would  not  be  without  it 
for  a  thousand  dollars.  As  every  word  of  this  is  true,  I 
pnt  my  name  to  the  testimony  for  the  benefit  of  my  other 
Chicago  friends  and  the  public  who  may  not  be  acquaint- 
ed with,  the  machine. 

George  S.  Phillips, 
Associate  Editor  Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN 

HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TEME  AND 
EXPERIENCE. 

ESIT'*  Those  ivlio  are  about  to  pur- 
chase instruments,  v.  ill  <lo  well  to 
consider  before  taking'  on  tru§t 
the  statements  of  unknown  and 
irresponsible  builders. 

Tempting  lists  of  Organs  at  pri- 
ces for  which  no  good  instrument 
can  be  made,  should  excite  the 
same  distrust  which  the  well-in- 
formed feel  iai  regard  to  the  blaz- 
ing notices  of  five  dollar  watches. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

*,•  Circulars  with  descriptions,  engravings  and  prices, 
will  be  sent  post-paid  on  application. 

S.  D.  &  H.  "W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 

viceTs        ' 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLA.YTIXG, 

13  now  published,  and  ■will  be  sent  feee  to  all  who  apply. 
Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  !V.  Y. 


^40^  „•*•    =.£> 
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One  Ponnd  of  Crampton's  Imperial 
i-nntidrv  Soap  "will  make  twelve  quarts 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap.  Ask  your  Gro- 
cer for  it  and  Try  lU  CRAMPTON 
BROTHERS,  84  Front  St.,  New  York. 

THE  MAGICAL  ALPHABET.  —Every  family 
should  have  it.  Verv  amuslnsr,  and  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistance to  children  In  learning  to  spell  and  read.  Price  30 
cents,  post-paid.  J.  F.  DICKEY,  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa. 

TVfTTTJiTTrTIA'n  Q  an(l  others  inlerested  in 
X1N  V  JJiN  1U«£W  P> ttent  Bit/tineas  should  address 
EDSON  I'.ROS..  Patent  Law  vers  and  Solicitors,  409  Nlnth 
St.,  "Washington-,  D,  Cn  for  advice  and  Circular. 


EIGHT  PER  M.  PER  MM 

IN  GOLD, 


FREE  FROM  U.  S,  GOVERNMENT  TAX. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 


1,500,000 


OF    THE 


ST.  JOSEPH 


AND 


DENVER    CIT 


RALLKOAD  COMPANY 


Now  for  Sale  bv  the  Undersigned, 


These  are  a  SO-Ycar  Sinking-  Fund  Bond,  issued  only  npon 
a  completed  road,  and  bear  eight  per  cent  interest  in  gold, 
payable  on  the  15th  of  August  and  15th  of  February,  in  Xew 
York,  London,  or  Frankfort,  and  are  free  from  tax.  These 
bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1,000  and  §500,  coupons  or 
registered,  and  secured  by  an  absolute  and  only  mortgage 
upon  the  entire  line,  including  all  descriptions  of  Rolling 
Stock  and  Equipments.  This  road  is  ill  miles  In  length,  the 
largest  portion  of  which  is  completed  and  successfully  oper- 
ated In  the  daily  running'  of  regular  trains,  the  earnings  of 
■which  are  now  in  excess  of  the  interest  liabilities  on  this 
Issue  of  bonds.    Over 


$1,500,000 


have  already  been  expended  upon  this  road  from  Stock  Sub- 
scriptions and  Donations,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  Com- 
pany have  a  Grant  from  the  United  States  of  Superior 
Lands,  valued  at  ?S,000,000.  The  Company  is  entirely  free 
from  debt.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  them,  and  will 
furnish  Pamphlets,  Maps,  and  all  Information- 
Price  97JS  and  Accrued  Interest  in  Currency. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  &  CO., 

No.  5-1  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  &  CO., 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


CAUTION. 


TRADE  MARK.  To  enable  our  Patent  TIN-LINED 
LEAD  PIPE  to  be  unmistakably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinarv  LEAD 
PIPE,  we  have  adopted  as  a  TKADE 
MARK  four  small  ribbed  lines  rnuniiig 
lengthways  of  the  pipe  at  quarter  dis- 
tances. This  was  done  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  several  plumbers,  who  hnd 
been  underbid  by  unscrupulous  rar- 
ties  working  a  light,  ordinary  LE.AD 
PIPE  where  the  specifications  called 
for  TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE.  This 
Company  are  now  makins  the  UN- 
LISTED LEAD  PIPE  the  same  thickness  nnd  weight  as  or- 
dinary LEAD  PIPE  of  corresponding  sizes  anu  lein-rs. 
This  arrangement  enables  us  to  reduce' the  cost  of  the  sizes 
suitable  lor  conveying  water  from  Spring?  and  Ponds  fully 
one-third.  In  ordering  or  making  inquiries  for  price,  send 
bore  of  pipe  required,  and  head  or  pressure  of  water.  Cir- 
culars and.  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  tree,  warranted  to  bo 
stronger  and  more  durable  ihan  Lead  Pipe. 
Address  the  Colwells-Shaw  &  "Willaed  M'f'g  Co.,  No. 
213  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

!■;    tf>jf^4"fe    Now  in  Use      GEO.  A.  PRINCE 

^•Pa^SU***  &CO.'S  Organs  and  Melodeons 
will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  readied  by  Express  iwhere  they  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.    Send  for  "'-ice-list  and  circulars.     Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  ISnffalo,  N.  T. 

GEOliGE  A.  PRINCE  &,  CO.,  Chicago,  I1L 


F 


RESIDENT'S    OFFICE,    ST.  JOSEPH    AND 

DENTER  CITY  RAILROAD  COM  PANT, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  August  1,  1ST0. 
The  interest  and  coupons  on  the  First  Mortgage  Eight 
Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City 
Railroad  Company  due  August  15, 1S70,  will  be  paid  in  gold 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  on  and  after  that  date,  free  of  tax. 

GEORGE  H.  HALL,  President. 

Great  Inducements. 

Our  stock  of  Vines  and  Plants  for  Fall  delivery  is  im- 
mensely large,  and  we  have  reduced  our  prices  generally 
oxe-half  from  those  of  last  spring.  "VTe  oiler  unequalcd 
inducements  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters. 

Our  Fall  Price-List  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
S-cent  stamp. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box   155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'UNIVERSAL" 

CLOTHES   WRINGER. 

[Double  Cogs  and  Double  Pressure.] 

The  Strongest  and  Best  W ringer  In  the  market. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  WRINGER  ? 

TVe  say  the  "Universal,"  because  it  has  HOWELL'S 
PATEXT  DOUBLE  COGS  on  one  end  of  the  roll,  in  com- 
bination with  the  PATEXT  STOP,  (which  is  iu  no  other 
"Wringer),  to  prevent  the  Double  Cogs  from  separating  so 
far  as  to  lose  their  power. 

These  Patent  Double  Cogs  have  very  long  and  strong  al- 
ternating teeth  and  can  raise  sufficiently  to  let  through  the 
largest  article  easily,  yet  cannot  separate  so  far  as  to  discon- 
nect and  lose  their  power,  but  always  retain  complete  con- 
trol over  the  rolls,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  durability  of  the  machine  and  ease  of  operating. 

The  "  Universal"  also  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  two 
pressure  screws,  so  arranged  with  Patent  Wooden  Springs, 
that  each  screw  prefixes  on  both  ends  of  the  roll  alike,  the 
same  as  if  it  teas  in  the  center,  while  the  two  together  give 
double  the  capacity  for  pressure. 

The  "  Universal "  has  all  its  iron  parts  either  of  tcronght 
or  malleable  iron,  and  Is  built  so  strongly  and  substantially 
that  for  years  it  cannot  be  broken  In  wringing  garments  by 
the  strongest  person. 

It  1k\s  all  iU  iron  parts;  tcell  galranktd. 

Wc  will  now  furnish  the  various  Blxea  of  this  best  and 
tdrongest  of  all  Wringers,  on  as  liberal  terms  and  at  as  low 
prices,  in  either  large  or  small  Quantities,  as  other  licensed 
wringers  can  be  obtained. 

Sold  to  the  trade  everywhere.    No  exclusive  sale  given. 

See  Frice-List. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 
3*2  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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FRUIT  AND    ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  AUTUMN  OF  IS70. 

"We  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  aatd  Dwakf  Fruit-Tkees. 
Grape- Vines  ajtd  Small  Fruit. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 
New  and  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tsees. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues,  sent  pre- 
paid ou  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No.  3. 
Greenhouse,  0c.    No.  4.— "Wholesale,  free.  Address 

Em/WAJVGER.  &  BARRY, 

Established  1840.  Rochester,  IV.  T. 

5ft  ftftft  1  and  2  F1*-  old  APPlei  1  ftnd  3  Jv-  Crab. 
WbUWv  1  and3yr.  Grape-Vines,  1  and  2  3-r.  Apple  Seed- 
lings.   Good  stock,  sold  cheap.    Send  stamp  for  Price-List. 
HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  T.,  Aug.,  1S70. 

HESKES'  NURSERIES. 

Established   1833. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  in  full  assortments  for  the 
fall  of  1870. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  supplied  promptly,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

Packing  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  careful  manner. 

SPECIALTIES. 

Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums  (2  years,  4  to  5  ft.,  @  $150  per  M.),  Currants,  Strawber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit-tree 
Seedlings  and  Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  &c,  &c. 

Our  Price-List  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants.   Address 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton",  Ohio. 

PEARS.  —  Bartlett,   Sheldon,    Flemish    Beauty, 
branched  and  single,  by  the  doz.  or  100.    Shipped  to  any 
point.    Carefully  packed.    Price-List  sent  to  order. 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  T.  S.  H.  SILL. 

Mew  Trade  List, 

AUTUMN   1870. 

Containing  many  new  and  desirable  articles  in  connec- 
tion with  a  full  line  of  stock  in  every  department.  Dealers, 
Nurserymen  and  Orchardists  planting  largely  should  not 
fail  to  procure  a  copy.    Address 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa, 

VERGREENS  AND    EUROPEAN  LARCH.— 
We  ofl'er  a  fine  lot  of  3-vear-old   stock  tra}ntpla?tted. 
See  advt.  in  the  An?.  No.    Send  for  Price-lists.    Address 

MEISSNtiU  &  CHITTENDEN,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

New  Canaan  Nursery, 

]\ew  Canaan,  Comii. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  rates, 
the  following  well-grown  Nursery  Stock: 
Apple-Trees— Standard  and  Dwarf. 
Pear         "  "  "         " 

Peach       "       one  year  from  bnd. 
Van  Bt/ken  Golden  Dwarf  Peach. 
Concord  &  H.  Prolific  vines,  one  and  two  rears  old. 
Raspberries  &  Blackberries,  of  most  approved  variet's 
La  Versaillaisk  &  Cheery  Currants.  . 
Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  1  year. 
Arbor  Vit^  Hedgings  of  all  sizes. 
Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  old. 
Send  for  Price-List.  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS. 

Osage  Hedge  Plants,  30,090,000. 

Apple  Trees,  1  &  2  y„  fine,  300,000.  Apple  and  Cherry  Seedlings, 
700,D')0.  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seedling,  large 
stock.  Above  stock  low  to  planters,  nurserymen,  and  deal- 
ers, for  Fall  of  1ST0.  Price-List  furnished  oh  applicatiou  co 
BARNES  BROS.  &  CO.,  Young  America,  "Warren  Co.,  111. 

Bloomington    Nursery. 

G00  Acres !    19th  Year !    10  Greenhouses ! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stock,  Root  Grafts, 
Grapes,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hedge  and  Green-house 
Plants.  Flower  Bulbs  for  fall.  Colored  Fruit  and  Flower 
Plates— all  at  "Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PH<ENIX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  111. 

Wolf  Greek  Hursery. 

Large  and  fine  lot  E.  May  cherry,  S  and  4  years  on  Maha- 
leb  Stocks.  Apple,  Dwf.  Pears,  2  to  5  vears.  Dwf.  Apples 
extra  large,  for  immediate  hearing.  Plums,  Standard  and 
Dwf.  Peaches.  Martha,  Ives,  and  other  Grapes.  Blackber- 
ries, Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries, 
usage  Hertg<>  Plants,  Anger's  Quince  and  Doucin  Apple 
Stocks  and  Cuttlntrs.  Ateo,  a  Farm  of  51  acre?,  with  eood 
House  and  a  No.  1  Circular  Saw-Mill  and  one  pair  Burrs 
with  splendid  never-failing  "Water-power,  in  Rockingham 
*-Aa-    Price,  §3,300.    Terms  casv.     f  A  great  Bareaiu). 

Address  JOHN  WAMPLRR, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  O. 
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Fruit-Trees  &  Plants  at  a  Bargain. 

Wc  have  over  two  ncurniED  acres  densely  planted  out 
to  Small  Fbtjits  alene,  and  as  we  are  growing  an  immense 
stock,  can  sell  low,  aud  will  guarantee  every  sort  true  to 

Send  for  our  Wholesale  List,  also  "  Terms  to  Agents,"  If 
you  want  a  bill  of  trees  and  plants  this  fall,  write  us  what 
and  hoic  much  yon  want,  aud  we  will  return  your  list  with 
prices  annexed  that  -will  prove-  satisfactory. 

Parties  at  the  extreme  South  and  in  California  should  or- 
der i"7i  the  fall  from  the  North,  as  our  springs  open  too  late 
for  shipment  there. 

If  vou  want  to  know  how  to  plant,  how  to  market,  or  how 
to  raise  fruit  in  abundance  for  your  table,  send  25  cents  for 
our  64-pa^ed  Small  Feuit  Instktjotob  ;  new  edition. 
Address  A.  M.  PUEDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

PTTRDY  &  HANCE,  South  Beud,  Tnd. 

A.M.  Pttrdt  wishes  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Small  Fkuit 
Recokdrb  &  Cottage  Gardener  free  to  all  who  will  send 
him  their  address.  It  is  entirely  devoted  to  , fruit  growing 
and  home  adornments.  12  numbers,  from  January  to  De- 
cember, for  only  50  cents. 

EFORE  SENDING  YOUR  ORDERS  to  ANT 
other   Nursery,  or  making    your  purchases  for  the 
coming  season  of  planting,  send  for  our 

1YEW    CATALOGUE 
OF     FRUIT    AND     ORNAMENTAL     TREES, 

Roses,  Shrubs  and  Grape-vines.  Large  stock  and  low 
prices.       Address  T.  B.  JENKINS,  Sup't, 

CHAMBERSETJEG  NUKSKRY  ASSOCIATION, 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES 

150,000  4  &  5  yr.  old  Apple-Trees,  very  fine.  $135  per  M, 

20.000  4  &  5  yr.  old  Apple-Trees,  7  to  9  ft.,  $150  per  M. 

20.000 1  yr.  old  Apple-Trees,  1  to  3  ft.,  $30  per  M. 
5,000  2  yr.  old  Plum-Trees,  $350  per  SI. 

5,000  Cherry-Trees,  5  to  8  ft.,  $150  per  II. 

And  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to  ALF.  S.  SHELLEIS, 

Lervisonrg,  Pa. 

CHESTNUT-TREES. 

1,000,000, 

4  inches  to  4  feet  high.  Onr^  of  the  best  Timber  and  Nut  pro- 
ducing" trees  our  Continent  affords.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
a  16-page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices.    Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

3,000,00®  Fruit  Trees,  Fall  of  1870. 

Niagara  Nurseries,  iiOckport,  N.  Y. 
Established  «S39. 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  1,  2, 
and  3  years  old.  Peach.  Plum.  Apricot,  and  Orange  Quince 
'frees.  Grape-vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and  Ornamental 
Trees  of  every  description.  Send  for  Price-List  just  out. 
TVe  sell  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  and  thousand. 

"We  make  a  specialty  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear-Trees, 
1,  2,  aud  3  years  old. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS. 

Trees  and  Tines — Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  "Very  liberal 
rates  to  the  trade.    Send  stamps  for  Catalogues. 

No.  1— Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages.  No.  2— Green- 
house, &c.  5S  pages.  No.  3—  Chestnut  Circular,  16  pages. 
No.  4— Trade-list  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only.  Call 
and  examine  our  stock,  or  address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

TREES !         TREES !        TREES ! 

Standard  Pears,  2  years  old. 
Dwarf  "       "     "      " 

Plnms,  2  years  old.  Extra  lot  of  Clierrii-  Trees,  2  years. 
Early  Eicnniond,  Gov.  Wood,  Dukes,  etc..  etc. 

EICHAEDSON  &  DATTfW, 

Geneva,  5f.  T. 

Fruit-Trees,  Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruit 

Send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Macedox  Nttkbektes,  and 
buy  at  one-half  the  price  charged  by  dealers.  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  76  pages,  giving  list  of  varieties  and  prices,  with 
hints  cniplantiiig,  culture',  etc.,  10  cents     PniCE-LisTS./ree. 

Address  "  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 

Macedon,  "Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 


Bray  tlxe  Blacli  Beaxtty! 
EU5V3ELAN. 

Best  early  grape ;  sweet,  large,  luscious.     Vine  hardy, 

Srolilic;  $2  each;   S18  per  doz.    Sent  by  mail.    Descriptive 
nrserv  Catalogue,  full  of  facts  aud  hints,  30  cts.    Family 
and  Club  rates  of  Trees,  Vines.  &<\,  free. 

MERKELL  &   COLEMAN,  Geneva,  N.  T. 

IW*  l50005O00  GRAPE-TIRES.  ^M& 

The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  of  leading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  HI.  DR.  H.  SCHRCEDER. 

ORDERS  FILLED  AS  FILED.—  Hyacinth  Bulbs, 
£1.50  to  $4.50  per  doz.    Tulip  Bulbs,  50  cts.  to  $4.00  per 
doz.    Seeds  for  fall  planting1.    See  Circular. 

S.  H.  MARTIN, 
Marblchead,  Mass. 

MERSTTNE'S  NEW  RASPBERRIES.  —  The 
"  Berstine"  and  "  Saunders.'1  A  limited  number  of 
plants  will  be  sent  out  this  fall.  Price  ?3  each  ;  $16  per  half 
dozen.    Orders  received  bv  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SHAKER  GRAPE  ROOTS. 

Ives  Seedling-  and  Concord,  2  vrs.  old.  No.  1  Selected,  at 
$40  per  1,000.    Address  H.*  B.  BEAR,  Harrison,  O. 


PRIZE    EXHIBITION   OF    GRAPES 

at  the  New  Seed  "Warehouses  of 

B.  K.  BOSS  &  SONS, 

Uos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Hurray  Street^  New  York, 

Sept.  37ill,  28tb.,  39th,  &  36tll. 

A  schedule  of  prizes  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  The 
earnest  co-operation  of  all  Interested  in  the  culture  of  this 
delicious  fruit  is  invited.    Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SCTXS, 
P.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  York. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
Illustrated  -with  many  engravings  and  a  splendidly  colored 
lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Liliiim  Auratnm,  or 
Golden  Banded  Lily  of  Japan,  Is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
Ten  Cents  ;  regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

AadreS3  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

»3  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  Street, 

New  York.    P.  O.  Box  No.  5713. 

Garden  Seeds  for   Sowing  hi  Sept. 

pjzt.      per  oz.    per  lb. 
Cabbage,  Jersey  Wakefield, true.... 25c.  $1.00  $10.00 

Early  Wymaii 25c.  2.00  20.C0 

"  "      Winnisstadt 10c.  40  4.00 

"         Large  Karlv  York 5c.  25  2.00 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris 25c.  1.50  16.00 

'■     Erfurt 25c.  2.00  20.00 

Lettuce,  Boston  Miu-ket,  Simpson.  .10c.  40  4.00 

"  Brown  Dutch,  "Winter  Cabbage. 10c.  40  4.00 

Spinach,  Uound  and  Prickly 5c  10  75 

Radish,  Chinese  "Winter  Rose 10c.  20  2.00 

20  varieties  Hardy  Flotcer  Seeds  for  autumn  sowing l.eo 

Mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  receiot  oi  price. 
Address  B.  K.  BLTSS  &  SONS, 

28  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
P.  O.  Box  5712.  New  York. 

LILIES. 

In  fifty  varieties. 

HYACINTHS,   TULIPS,    CROCUSES, 

and  all 
Other  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting, 
"Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Catalogues  free  on  application.    Address 

C.  L.  ALLE^"  &  CO.,  6S  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

OUR    CATALOGUE    OF    BULBS   AKD 
WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS 

For  Fall  of  1870, 

Isnowready,  also  Catalogue  of  newandrare  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Fruit-Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 
Also,  large  specimens  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  at  low  price. 
"Wholesale  Price-List  on  application.  Address,  enclosing 
stamp,  OLM  BROTHEES, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots, 

Japan  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  Autumn  priced  Catalogue  (1S70)  of  Selected  Butch 
Bulbs,  Japan  Lilies,  etc.,  containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  their  culture,  to  wliich  we  add  a  list  of 
choice  SMALL  FRUITS,  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  all  ap- 
plicants enclosing  10  cents— regular  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Our  Bulbs  were  selected  early  from  a  very 
large  stock  espresslyfor  our  retail  trade,  and  therefore  may 
be  relied  upon.  "We  also  offer  a  quantity  of  Bulbs,  well  as- 
sorted, in  small  cases — price  on  application. 

Collection  of  Bulbs— No.  1 ,  $20  ;  No.  2,  $10  ;  No.  3,  $5 ;  Nr>. 
4,  $3;  mailed  free.  For  full  particulars  see  onr  New  Bulb 
Catalogue.       Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

348  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

SARDY    BUIiBS. 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.'S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

HAEDY    BULBS, 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
.;  Address  FERRE,  BATCIBEIiDER.  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass, 

FLOWER  BULBS. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Iris,  Lilies,  Gladiolus, 
&c,  &c,  for  the  fall  trade— general  assortment  at  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  Also,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Colored 
Frnit  and  Flower  Plates.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Bulb  Cat- 
alogues, or  10  cts.  for  Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHCENLS,  Bloomington  Nursery. 

McLean  Co.,  111. 
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Sent   by  mail,  postage    paid,  on  receipt  of  the 

priced  :.Cixed: 

per  oz. 

Cabbage.— Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  (true) $1.00 

41  Early  Winninsstadt 30 

"  Early  French  Ox-heart S9 

Eiuiy  Flat  Dutch,  (true) 50 

Cattlitlo  wee.— Early  Erfurt,  (very  fine) 4.00 

11  Paris  Nonpareil 1.50 

"  Large  "White  French 75 

Lettuce.— Early  Curled  Simpson's. 40 

"  Early  Tennis  Ball 40 

Spinach. — Round-leaved 10 

"        Prickly 10 

We  have  also  all  the  best  varieties  of  "Winter  "Wheat 

and  Rye  and   Grass  Seeds  of  all  kinds.    Prices  will 

be  given  on  application.       Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  a.  CO., 

139  &  191  "Water  St.,  P.  O.  Bos  37G, 

New  York  City. 

The  New  Seedling 
RASPBERRIES 

" Herstine"  and  "Saunders." 

Produced  from  the  seed  of  the  "  Allen  "  planted  in  alter- 
nate rows  with  the  Philadelphia,  and  doubtless  a  cross  be- 
tween these  two perfectly  hardy  native  varieties:  having  the 
color  and  flavor  of  the  Allen,  with  much  larger  size,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Philadelphia,  and  the  hardiness  of  both. 
The  '*  Heroine"  having  stood  four,  and  the  "Saunders" 
three  winters  entirely  unprotected,  without  injury.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  plants  will  be  for  sale  this  fall  at  $i  each,  s  ij 
per  haif-doz.,  or  $30  per  doz.  Orders  accompanied  by  the 
cash  will  be  booked  and  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  after 
Sent  15th,  or  previously,  if  desired.     Address 

D.  "W.  HEtlSTIN'E,  Agricultural  F.ooms, 

9th  and  "Walnut  Sts„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Citrawherrv  Plants  selected  from  100  varieties.— 
^  Bovden's  N"o.  30,  extra,  berries  1  oz.  each.  Chas.  Down- 
in0-,  extra;  Nicanor,  Komevu  Seedling,  Boyden's  No.  15, 
Bovden's  No.  -19;  plants,  50c.  doz.;  $1.25,  100;  $10,  1.000. 
These  6  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  $2.  President 
"Wilder,  Kentucky,  Hudson's  Early.Hudsou's  No.  9.Hudson's 
No.  3,  and  Conqueror.  These  G  varieties  are  new  and  v.  fine  ; 
plants,  $1  doz.;  $5,  100;  these  (i  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  by 
mail,  S3,  Send  for  Catalogue.    F.  &  W.  CARPENTER, 

Rye,  "Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

RICHARD  LAUER,  Importer,  52  Cedar  Street.New  York, 
Sole  Agent  Tor  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  Florists,  Messrs. 
L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready  with  his  Fall 
Importation  of  assorted  cases  of  prime  quality  Bulbs. 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mnmford's  Patent  Process  will  preserve  Sweet  Potatoes 
the  year  round.  It  will  also  cure  rot  in  Irish  potatoes.  It 
Is  very  cheap  and  accessible  to  nil.  Individual  rights  $3.00. 
Territory  tor  sale.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. Recommended  bv  state  Agricultural  Societies  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois.  :ind  Missouri. 

UAWICIXS,  TIMMONS  &  CO.,  Cllillicothe,  O. 

DREER'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE   OF 
Ul'LBOrS   FLOWER  ROOTS.— Hants,  Small  Fruits, 
Flower  Seeds.  &c,  for  the  autumn  of  1S70,  is  now  published, 
and  will  he  mailed  to  all  who  enclose  a  postage  stamp. 
"   A.  DREER,  714   Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Address       IIENRV  A. 


l  *n  nftrt  nop  plants, 

IiFViVVV  TERS,  for  fall  planting.    For  n 

E.  FRANCE,  Coblcskill,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH    CLUS- 
lanting.    For  price  address 


SEED     BAGS. 

HOWLETT    BROTHERS,    204    Fulton    St., 

New  York,  manufacture  and  print  to  order  every  de- 
scription of  Seed  Bags. 

Fertilizers- 


Pnro  Ground   Mo  in  , 
Poftiviun  Gtiniio, 

t'OC'S   Sti  |)t  -rplloS  [llm  (  c. 

Lantl  Plaster, 

J.  R.  nECATTR  &  CO., 


Snfi  per  ton. 
SSO         " 
S.-.G         " 
-      Sl.GO  per  Bbl. 

1W  Water  St.,  New  York. 


PUKE  BRED  PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

We  are  Importers  and  Dealers  In  the  following  celebrated 
breeds  of  Hoc*.  Berkshire,  Essex,  Magic,  Suffolk,  and 
Chester  Whites.  "We  have  some  verv  Choice  Pigs  of  all  the 
above  breeds  for  Rule.  For  full  particulars,  Price-List,  etc., 
address  with  stamp 

B.  II.  KOim  &  Co.,  Garrcttsville.  O. 

Premium   Chester  White  Pigs. 

"Warranted  ns  pure  bred  stock  ns  can  be  obtained  \i\  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa,    Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG.  .Ik!  &  CO.,  Marshalllon,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular    and  Price  List. 

FINE  POULTRY.— D:trk  Brahma,  Ilomlan,  $12 
per  pair.    Light  Brahma,  ST  per  pair.    All  bred  from 
choice  fnwU  and  warranted  tocivn  partflfhotlon. 
Address  CRAIILES  FLOMNG, 

Box  13?,  Lectonia,  Columbhma  Co.,  O. 


<UL&Le*5  va&vcC  ^jll&f 
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VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND   PLANTS 

FOR    PRESENT    PLANTENC. 

per  oz.    per  It>. 

Cabbage.— Early  Jersey  Wakefield  (true) §1.00  $12.00 

Early  Dutch  and  Wianigstadt 40  4.00 

Catjliflowek.— Early  Paris  and  Nonpareil...   IJiO  20.C0 

"                 Early  Erfurt  and  Dyker 3.00  33.00 

Lettuce.— Early  Curled  Simpson  (true) 40  4.C0 

"          Hardy  Green  and  Tennis  Ball 40  4X0 

Butter  and  Brown  Dutch 40  4.00 

Siberian  Kale  or  Sprouts ......      10  75 

Spinach.— Round  and  Prickly 10  75 

(Free  by  mail.) 

per  100.    per  1000. 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots $3.00  $2ri.O0 

Giant2Year's                    "            "      1.00  7.50 

Linnaeus  Rhubarb  Roots 15.00 

(Best  Season  for  Southern  Planting.) 

Fall  Bulb-List,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 

PREMIUM    CHESTER    WHITE  PIGS. 

BRED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 
GEO.  B.  HICKMAN. 

"West  Chester,   Ciiester  County,  Pens'. 
C^~  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

2r70<5    LBS.  was   the  weight   of   Two    Ohio 
3  I  \J  J  Improved  Chester  Hogs  at  20>£  months  old. 
Send  stamp  for  a  description  of  this  famous  breed,  and  ft 
great  variety  of  other  thorough-bred  Animals  and  Fowls. 
L.  11.  SILVER,  Salem,  O. 

PREMIUM  MAGIE  HOGS.— Bred  mid  Shipped 
by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co..  Ohio.  All  persons 
wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs  arc  requested  to 
send  lor  circular  of  prices  and  other  valuable  Informa- 
tion, free. 

IIOICE  POULTRY  for  Sale.— Dark  Brahmas, 
Houdans,  Huff  Cocldns.  Spring  Chickens.  $13  Trio. 
Year  old  laying  pullets,  $:0  Trio.  Light  Brahmas,  v.  line; 
Snver-Grcv  Dorkincs,  Silver-spangled  Hamtmrgs,  Spring 
Chickens,  $8  Trio.  Year-old  pullets,  laying,  $12  Trio.  Our 
Park  Brahmas,  Iloudans.aml  Buff  Cochins,  arc  from  Import- 
ed stock,  and  v.  fine.  "We  consider  Houdans  best  of  all  lowls 
for  laving,  never  silting.    Send  For  Catalogue. 

"  F.  &  W.  CARPENTER,  Rye.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pies,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send  for  Circular 
on  Breeding  and  Care  of  Su'tne.  Also,  Berkshire  Pigs  from 
Imported  Stock.    THOS.  WOOD,  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  l'a. 

noudan  and  Grey  Dorking  Fowls 

For  Bale.  Homlan  from  (horongh-brcd  stock,  well  muffed 
and  bearded,  ?'0O  per  pair.  $;.">  per  Trio.  Grey  Dorking,  bred 
from  .1.  C.  Cooper's  celebrated  Irish  stock,  $15  per  pair,  fSO 
per  Trio,  single  cock  S10.    Address 

C.  I).  VALENTINE,  Fordham.  Westchester  Co..  X.  Y. 

A  few  pairs  of  choice  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  and 
Muscovy  Ducks  at  $~>;  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pea  Fowls, 
Bremen,  Toulouse,  and  Hong  Knng  Geese,  at  $10.  Chester 
Pigs,  ColswoKl  Sheep,  Blooded  Cattle,  and  Poultry  at  low 
rates,  by  N.  GUILBERT,  Owynedd,  Pa. 

Pi:rr.krfj>  cukstek  white 
Plga.Shrrp.  Poultry.  Pleeons.RaMiits.ito., 

bred  and  shipped  bv  . I.  W.  &  M.  IRWIX.  Pennlngtonvllle, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. -will 
open  for  the  next  year  on  the  14 to.  of  September  next,  with 
a  larger  staff  of  instructors  than  ever.  Students  01  either 
sex  may  enter  the  College  proper,  tlie  Normal  Classes,  or 
anv  special  or  preparatory  classes  which  they  prefer,  or  for 
which  their  acquisitions  lit  them.  In  the  College  Depart- 
ment there  are  two  courses  of  instruction ;  and  a  wide  free- 
dom in  election  of  studies  is  given  to  the  student.  The  col- 
lege is  fully  endowed,  and  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship  which  was  given  to  it  bv  its  first  president, 
Horace  Mann.  It  is  directed  in  the  interests  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  liberal  religion  ;  no  religious  test  of  anv  kind  being 
germittcd  under  iis  charter,  and" absolute  freedom  of  choice 
eiug  given  to  students  in  the  selection  of  their  places  of 
worship. 

The  necessary  expenses.  Including  board,  lodging,  and 
tuition,  are  about  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Address  the  President,  Ret.  GEO.  "W.  HOSMER,  Yellow 
Springs,  O.,  for  catalogues,  with  full  detfcus  of  information. 

Publishers  of 
HILLARD'S  READERS— Now  Series. 
AY  ALTON'S  ARITHMETICS. 
WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 
GEAVBT'S  GOODRICH'S  HISTORY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Just  ready,  a  Concise  History  of 
the  United  States  based  on  Geavey's  Goodrich's  Historv,  by 
L.J.  Campbell,  with  Maps  and  frustrations.  This  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  convenient  iu  size,  vet  sufficiently 
complete,  of  any  School  History  now  before  the  country. 
Correspondence  Is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these 
books.  A  very  liberal  discount  will  be  given  for  first  intro- 
duction.   Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.    Address 

GEO.  F.  PHELPS, 
Care  J.  ~\Y.  ScHERMETinonx  &  Co..  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 
If  you  order  anything, 
An j'  advantage  In  price, 
YTc  buy  and  sell  for  cash — 
Every  new  boot, 
Everything  In  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  "\Yares,  Trimmings,  &c. 
All  at  popular  prices- 
Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
R. H.MAC Y,  Uth  St.  & 


Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  It. 
Macy  has  it 
DIacy  has  it. 
Macy  has  It. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  has  It. 

6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


£150,000,000 

Sterling  in  money  and  estates  remain  unclaimed  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  as  far  back  as  1600. 

Gun's  Index  to  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law,  Next  of 
Kin.  Legatees,  and  cases  of  unclaimed  money  (Part  5,  con- 
taining upwards  of  5,000  names),  price  15  cents.  JOHX 
HOOPER  &  CO.,  No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  tha?i  &  lines,  S5. 
OpenPages  (open  without  cutting),  SQper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2rf  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— $2.50  per  line  of  agate  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IHT  GERMAN  EB>5TTIOrV. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
§1.00  for  each   insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


CARBOLIC    SOAPS. 


Carbolic  I>i§tififec3iiag  ^oap. 

Positively  destroys  all   insect  life  on   Cattle,   and   cures 
Mange,  ScratcHes  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 
Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.60. 
Boxes  of  10  tts.,  $4.00. 


Sheep  Dip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa- 
greeable or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per- 
manent. Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
6  lbs.,  $1.35  ;  10  as.,  $2.35 ;  50  ib.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  lb.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 

Ointment. 

For  cure  of  Footrot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.    1  B>.  cans,  50c. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00  ;  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

JAMES    BUCHA1V    &    CO. 

Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  &  BliEWETT,  Sole  Agts., 
53  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  furnished. 

Many  Advantages 

may  be  found  in 

Depositing  Money 

in  the 

Mutual  Benefit  Savings  Bank, 

16G   Nassau  St.,  opposite   City  HaR, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  valuable  information. 

CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  Pkesidejjt. 

ri>HE     POQSJONNOO 

-■-  0FTSH     OOMPAJVST 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  In   Fish  Culture,  and 

EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  1'arms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS    OUT    PONDS. 
Address  '  TV.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

NISHWITZ'S 

Pulverizing  Harrow, 

sells  wherever  shown  at  work. 
J=r    It  is  a  necessity  for  economical 
farming:.      Agents   buying   ma- 
chines with  privilege  of  return. 
Can  mate  exclusive  arrangements  and  an  excellent  business. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to    PEEKSKILL   PLOW 
WORKS,  PeekskilL  N.  Y„  or  Cleveland,  0. 

ARM   FOR   SALE   OR    RENT.— A  highly  ~im- 

proved  farm  of  600  acres  in  the  celebrated  Black  Hawk 

Valley,  one  of  the  richest  and  healthiest   locations  in  the 

West.    May  be  divided  to  suit  purchasers.    For  particulars 

address  WM.  MEISSNER,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

IRT  CHEAP.— HOMES   IN   THE   SOUTH.— 

Send   for  Circular   5.     Columbian  Southern    Land 
Agency,  33  Park  Row,  New  York. 

I^or  LAI\»   or  WORK   in   KANSAS, 
send  to  us.    Land-Lists  free. 
Reliable  answers,  by  letter,  to  inquiries.  10  cts. 

J.H.  TALBOTT  &  CO.,  Land  Agents, 

Atchison,  Kan. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  \  f°r  P"bVc Exhibitions.  Prieed 
)  Catalogue  sent  iree. 

MICROSCOPES  ffor  Scientific  and  Popular  Investl- 
l!±lVM.uawrjLOj       gallons.     Price-List  sent  free. 

T.  H.  MCALLISTER.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

"ROOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  COUGH'S 
•"  A0TOBIOGBAPHY—  Tlie  best  selline  and  most  pop- 
ular book  now  before  the  people.  We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion especially  ot  experienced  asrents  to  this  work.  Exclu- 
sive territory  jriven.  and  salary  to  those  who  prefer,  or  the 
largest  cornmissions  paid  by  any  publishers,  for  particulars 
address  the  publishers. 

BiL-L,  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Gaboon's  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER  FOR  HAND,  (Page  40  of  our  catalogue). 

yfe  have  the  Agency  for  the  above  Machine  for  New  York 
and  vicinity,  and  offer  it  at  retail  and  to  the  trade  at  the 
manufacturer's  price,  $10. 

The  Seymour  Plaster  or  Fer- 

TIWZER  SOWER,  (Page  44,)  sows  a  breadth  of  8 
feet.    Price  $60 ;  with  Grass  Seed  Attachment,  $10  extra. 

Seymour's  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER,  (Page  44,)  is  designed  principally  for  broad- 
casting seeds,  though  used  also  for  fertilizers.  It  weighs 
S25  pounds,  and  sows  a  width  of  S>£  feet.    Price  575. 

The  Seymour  Combined 

DRILLS,  (Page  43.)  are  made  of  two  sizes— with  9  teeth, 
sowing  a  breadth  of  4  feet,  (weighing  550  pounds,)  and  with 
11  teeth,  sowing-  a  breadth  of  7  feet  4  inches,  and  weighing 
700  pounds. 

No.  1.    Nine  Teeth $90 

No.  2.        "         "    »with  Grass  Seeder 100 

No.  3.       "         "      with   fertilizer  Attachment 115 

No.  4.        "         "      with  "  "    and  Seeder.  125 

No.  5.    Eleven  Teeth 100 

No.  6  "  "    with  Grass  Seeder 110 

See  our  advertisements  on  pages  309  and  3JG  this  number 
for  method  of  remittances  and  for  List  of  Implements,  etc., 
for  FALL  WORK.    READ  IT  THROUGH. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  Street, 

New  York  City. 

For  Fall  Use. 

Anti-Friction   Iron  Horse 

POWERS,  (Pages  64  and  63.)  Two  sizes  and  two  styles, 
from  $175  to  $265.  Various  other  sizes  and  styles,  as  low  as 
¥100. 

Light,  Stump  Pullers, 

(Page  1T3.)    Two  sizes,  $75  and  $100. 

Cider-Mills  and  Presses, 

(Pages  125-138.)    From  $5  to  $60. 

The  Blanchard  Churn, 

(Page  134.)    .Five  sizes,  from  $6  to  $10. 

Threshers  and  Cleaners, 

(Pages  68  and  69.)    Three  sizes,  from  $225  to  $260. 

Threshers  and  Separators, 

(Page  70.)    Three  sizes,  from  $65  to  $85. 

If  yon  want  any  other  article  for  your  Farm  or  Garden, 
send  stamp  to  us  for  a  Special  Circular  of  it. 

Our  Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  are  filled  with  the 
largest  assortment  of  IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENTS, MACHINES  AND  TOOLS,  SEEDS  AND  FER- 
TILIZERS, to  be  found  In  this  vicinity,  and  an  examination 
is  asked  by  all  farmers  who  may  be  in  the  city.  Our  stock 
will  be  cheerfully  shown,  whether  our  visitora  desire  to 
purchase  or  not. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

1S9  &  191  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  376. 

New  York  City. 

Established  in  1843. 

N.  B.— The  pages  above  given  refer  to  onr  16th  edition  of 
Catalogue,  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  containing  nearly 
600  illustrations  of  the  articles  we  keep  for  sale,  which  every 
Farmer  should  know  about.  The  Hook  is  too  expensive  to 
be  given  away,  and  is  therefore  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  $1 ;  but  this  will  be  refunded  from  tlie  price  of  the  first 
order  that  amounts  to  $5.  JR..  H.  A.  &  Co. 

Motire   Power   for   Nothing'. 

Onr  Patent,  Self-resulating,  Storm-defying  Windmill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Country  resi- 
dences. Hotels.  Farms.  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.    For  circulars  address 

"  CONTINENTAL  WINDMILL  CO," 
5  College  Place,  corner  Park  Place,  New  lork. 


INTEBS-STATE  FAIR, 

At  Pittsburgh,  Penn'a, 
Sept.  12th,  13th,  14th,  13th,  and  16th,  1870, 

for  the  general  Exhibition  of  Live-Stock,  Agricultural  pro- 
ductions, Agricultural  Implements,  Machinery,  New  Inven- 
tions, Domestic  Manufactures,  and  Merchandise  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

The  Fair  has  been  instituted  under  tlie  especial  promise  of 
the  united  support  of  many  of  the  Countv  Agricultural  So- 
cieties of  Western,  Pa.,  Western  New  York,  Eastern  and 
Southern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  The  scope  of  its  influ- 
ence will  therefore  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
State  fairs. 

For  information  or  catalogues,  address  the  General  Super- 
intendent, or  Secretary.  Persons  desiring  space  for  special 
exhibitions  will  be  admitted. 

Hon.  JOHN  E.  PARKE,  Prest., 

Pittsburgh,  Penn'a. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Longaeer,  Sec'y,  No.  10,  6th   St.. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
F.  D.  Sower,  Esq.,  Geu'l  Supt.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

FARMERS,  SAVE  YOUR  FEET, 

AND  WEAR 

BALLARD'S    CHAMPION  SHOE. 


We  guarantee  the  "CHAMPION  SHOE"  to  wear  longer 
and  give  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  made  in  tlie 
country.  We  make  no  Inferior  "Champions."  but  every 
1  air  is  warranted  to  be  good,  honest,  and  serviceable  in 
every  particular. 
Ask.  your  Merchant  for  the  "  Champion  Shoe." 
For  full  particulars,  recommendations,  prices,  etc.,  SEE 
page  237,  JUNE  Number,  axil  pagetoid  JULY  dum- 
ber of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


THE 


WATCHES 


MADE  BY  THE 


WJ  7Pf^  Y/TPF  PP 

ARE  THE  ffifij  tf  pjifififfipj. 

Ask  to  See  Them.  Factory,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LIVE    SON<SS 

FOR 

live    ie3  :e  o  :e*  x*  :e  ■ 

Each  Song  has  a.  Piano  Accompaniment,  Price  five 
cents  each.  The  whole  twenty  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Please  order  by  the  numbers. 
No.  159.    Good-bv,  John. 
177.    Jog  Alone.  Boys. 
196.    Laugh  While  You  Can. 
100.    Go  It  While  You're  Young. 
150.    I'll  Ask  My  Mother. 
209.    1  Saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 
89.    Nothing  Else  To  Do. 
84.    Bell  Goes  Rinsing  for  Sarah. 
194.    The  Cruiskeen  Lawn. 
132.    Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 
106.    Never  Mind  the  Rest. 
87.    Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 
29.    Up  in  a  Balloon. 
S9.    The  Flying  Trapeze. 
61.    The  Lancashire  Lass. 
14.    Little  Macgie  May. 
9.    Champagne  Charlie. 
5.    Not  for  Joseph. 
1.    Captain  Jinks. 
103.    Tommy  Dodd. 
Address  BE  IV J.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher  of  Half-Dime  Musio,  24  Beekmau  St.,  New  York. 

Holbrookes   Patent   Swivel    Plows. 

For  Level  Land  and  SideHill. 

These  Plows  leave  no  "dead  furrows,"  "no  ridges,"  and 
give  an  even  surface  for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder, 
and  Rake.  They  turn  sod  ground  flat  5  to  l&  inches  deep, 
disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  will  not  clog.  Eight  sizes, 
from  a  one-horse  garden  plow,  to  a  6-cattle  plow.  Change- 
able mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble.  Send,  stamp  for 
Circular.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  COPPER  STRIP  FEED   CUTTER 

For  cutting  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn-stalks.    Warranted  to 

please,  or  money  refunded.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 

or  Cleveland,  O. 

ROSES!    ROSES! 

By  the  100  or  1,000,  at  low  rates.    Sent!  for  a  List  to 

JOSEH  KIFT,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


AGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 
of  the  Aire— Curious  and  amusing.  25  cts.  a  package. 
The  Library  of  Love,  Etiquette.  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  4 
Books  for  50  els.  Send  to  W.  C.  WemySs";  3  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS   FOE   FAKMEES   and  OTHEES. 


[Published  and  for  sale.by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by- 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle *  2  50 

Allen's  (L.  ]*\)    liural  Architecture 1  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Hook .,'  i  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.'.!  2  50 

Allen's  (B.  L.)  Uisciwes   or  Domestic  Animals,        .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, '67,  B8,'69,&'70feJi.,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 

Am.HortiCUltural  Annual  ,U7,fGS,,G9,&,70,ca,pa.,50c.:  clo.  73 

American  biru    i'ancier.  30 

American  Rose    Culturist,  30 

American  Weeds  and   Useful  Plants..."..'^. i!!!!!!!!""  175 

Bement's  liabbit  Fancier.  .                  ...  .  30 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Boussiusrault  a  Haral    F.conoiny 1  60 

I J  reek's  New  l*oofc  of    Flowers  ..   1  75 

Haist's  Flower  Garden   Directory  1  50 

Bnist's  Familv   Kir.chnn    Gardener 100 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

Cliorl ton's  Grane-  Grower's  Guide 75 

Oobbett'a  Ameri  can   G urdener 75 

Cole's  (S.  VV.)  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Veteri  11  an  an 75 

Copeland'a  Country  Life...  5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.    H.)    Modern  Horse  Doctor 150 

Di'hl'a  American  Cattle  Doctor. 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual. , 1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants. ..2  Volumes  6  00 

DeVoe's  Market  Assistant ..  2  50 

Downing's  Fmits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  7  50 

Downim*'s  I,  an  d scape  Gardening 6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western   Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape   Culturist. '. 150 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 1  50 

Gregory  on  Sun  ashes  — paper..  30 

Guenou  on  Milch  Cows 70 

Harris'  Insects  Injuriousto Vegetation, clo., $1.00:  extra  6  50 

Harrison  the  Pig      .  : 1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to   Hornekeepers 1  75 

Hoopes'  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Hoopers'  Dog  and  Gun paper,  30c...  .cloth..  60 

Hop  Culture 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Jaques*  Manual  of  the  House 1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed.  ..  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses 125 

Johnston's  Asrrl  cultural  Chemistry 1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry l  50 

Lcuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-houses 150 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture 1  50 

Mile*  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape- Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Norton's  Set  en  tl  tic  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture   .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres paper,  30c.  ..cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons 150 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 60 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

Potato  Culture.    (Prize  Fssny) paper..  25 

Quiiiby'a  Mysteries  of  I5ee  keeping.' 1  50 

Randall's  Sheep    Husbandry 150 

Randall's  Fine-Wool  sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Richardson  on   the  Dog: paner  3d 'cents cloth  00 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders,  Domestic  Poultry paper,  10c. bound  75 

Sclieuck's  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

Skillful  Housewife            75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 1  50 

Thomas'  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture        25 

Turner's  Cotton    Planter's  Mnmml 1  50 

Warders   Amerl  can  Pomology 3  00 

Warders  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

Warlng's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1  50 

Warlng'8  Klein  cms  of  Agriculture 1  00 

Warlng's  Earth  -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage 50 

Wheeler's  Rural    Homes 2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 8  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture    125 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 3  00 

Woodward'*  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward'*  Country  Homes 1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  l  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper •„.  2  00 

Vouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Vouatt  and  M  an  in  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  oa  the  Hog 1  00 

Vouatt  on  Sheep -  1  00 

SPKOIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect 12  00 

Harney's  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences 10  00 

O.  .T.  <v  <'<>.  Itccp  in  Stock*  Ho  following  Books: 

Architecture.    Bv  Cummin gs  &  Miller 10  00 

"  Modern  American.  By  Cummlngs  &  Miller...  10  00 
"  Princlplesand  Practice  of.  By  Lor  in  git  Jen  iu>y  12  (10 
"        Revuw  and  American  Builder's  Journal.    By 

S,  Sloan.     In  Nos.,  each HO 

Art  or  Saw  Filing. ...(Molly) 75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1  50 

2  HO 
2  50 
5  00 

7  00 

1  25 

2  50 

2  00 

3  (10 

;;  ihi 
5  on 

1 00 

1  50 

::  ;,D 


BeiiiMiii's  Poulterer's  Companion. 

Bi'ldeemrtn'g  Young  Oar  doner's.  Assistant 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  llnnd-Hook.  (Holly). 

Carpmter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Rlddell) 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber).        , 

Dead  shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide.. 

Downing's  Collage   Residences.... 

Downing' 9  Fruits  and   Fruit  Trees  ol America. 

Downing''*  Itnrnl   ftssivvs,    ... 

Pu  I Ir cull's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder).. 

Farm  I'alk,  (Brackctt).    

Farming  for  Boys , 

Fishing  In  American  Waters,  (Scott) 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards I  50 

Flint  (Charles  I,.)  on  Grasses 3  50 

Flint's  Milan  Cows  and   Dairy  Fanntnc  2  50 

Frank  Forester's   Field  Snorts.  Svo.,  2  vols  ...  7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  ami  Fishing,  Svo.,  lOOeng's 5  50 

Frank  Forester's   Man  mil  for  Young  Sptfrtsmen,  8vo..    3  00 

Full"!-'*    Fnre^t    Tree  Culturist 1  50 

Geyetln's  Poultry  Breeding 1  25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow.." ,,.,.. .,    1  25 


Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol 4  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany '.'.  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .             ...  .  2  00 

Harazthy's  Crape  Culture  and  "Wii  e  Making ,"  5  oe 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpei  ter ...     "  3=0 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennitifct.) .'..'.  125 

Husmanii's  Grapes  &  V>'iue 150 

Jennings    on  Cattle ""  1  75 

Jennings  on    Sheep,  Swine,  and    Poultry 1  75 

Jennings  on     the  Horse    and  his  Diseases 175 

Kemp's  Landscape   Gardening 2  00 

Lansstroth  on  the  Jlonev  Bee  2  00 

Mavhew's   Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  3  0u 

Mayhew's    Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00 

Maybe w's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

Blanks  for           do.                 no.              120 

McMahon's    American  Gardener 2  25 

Mechanic's    Companion,  (Nicholson) 3  00 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd l  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  Xew   Cook  Book 2  00 

My  Farm  of   Edge  wood 1  75 

Norris'  Fish    Culture 1  75 

Packard's  A    Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  each  50 

Parkman's   Book  of  Roses ...- 3  00 

Onine v,  (Hon.    Josiab)  011  Soiling  Cattle 1  25 

Rand's  Bulbs    ."... 3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  for   Parlor  and  Garden SCO 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.    Bound,  5  vols.,  each 1  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1  50 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  LogBook 30 

Sillowav's   Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3  CO 

Strong's  Culti  vation  of  the  Grape ...  3  00 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book 9  00 

Ten  Acres  En  ousrh...          1  50 

The  Dog  ;  By    Dinks,  Mayliew.  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

The  Horse,    (Ptonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule.    (Bilev) 150 

Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist 3  00 

Trapper's    Guide 2  00 

Tucker's   Register  of  Rural  Affairs 30 

Vanx's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden.   ... 2  00 

Woodward's    Graperies,  etc 1  50 

Youman's  Ho  usehold  Science 2  25 


A  New  Book  on  the  Potato. 

The  $1©©.©©  Prize  Essav 


Cultivation  of  the  Potato, 

Prize  oflered  by  W.  T.  Wylie,  and  awarded  to 
D.  A.  C031PTOX,  Hawley,  Peun. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  design  of  tins  little  treatise  is  to  present,  with 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  mode  of  culture  which  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  Potato  crop.  It  is  written  by  one 
who  himself  holds  the  plow,  and  who  lias,  since  Lis 
early  youth,  been  engaged  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  The  book 
also  contains  an  article  on. 

HOW  TO  COOK  THE  POTATO. 

Furnished  by  Prof.  Pierre  Blot. 

Price,  paper  covers,  post-paid,  25  cents. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CR^I^ID^LL'S 


BLOCKS    FOR 


CAN    BE    MADE    INTO 

Churches,  Factories,  Vcloeipertcs, 

Arches,  <'liairs.  Wind-mills, 

Bridges,  Peaces,  Tools, 

Castles,  Houses,  Sleds, 


Towers, 
Boves, 
Chairs, 
Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  llrm,  so  tlt;ii  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  plcasod  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  tla-ir  sole. 
The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  Btrong  boxes, and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Trie  :  No.  1.  JS.00;  No.  :;.  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.    Address 

ORANGE     JUDD     &,    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW 


American     Farm    Book. 


OKIGINALLY   BY 


K     L.     ALLEN, 


Author  of  "  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,'"  and  formerly 
editor  of  tJie  u  American  Agriculturist" 

REVISED   AND   ENLABGED   BY 

LEWIS      F.      ALLEN,. 

Author  of  "American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  li American 

Shorthorn  Herd  Book,'''  etc. 

NOTICES   BY    THE   PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it ;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga- 
tion and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  be 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 
Worcester  DaUy  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif- 
ically, just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know;  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregationalist  &.  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Fawner's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train- 
ing at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  prinj. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con- 
sidered summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
184G,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time- 
ly volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  K.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
preseut  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  'Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopaedia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com- 
prising the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em- 
inent agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.         Neiv  York  Observe?'. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want- 
ed, which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  "We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopaedia  of  farming. 

Neiv  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  ..  ihe 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $'2.5l). 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING'S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

aito 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  theirrelations  to  the  public  health. 
[Po?'tland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com- 
plete system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  wilt  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (III:)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID.        -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 
The  Eabth  System  (Details). 
The  Manure  Question. 
Sewage  and  Cess-fooe  Diseases. 
The  Dry  -Earth  System  for  Cities  .and  Towns. 
The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 
The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 
Witli  Seventeen  Illustrations. 
Paper  Covers,    Price,  Post-paid    50  ets. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOE  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WAFJNG,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural   Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 

New  York. 

C  AKKFULLT      EEVISKD. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer^  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  manor  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
cau  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before. " 

SENT  POST-PAID,        -        -        -        -        PRICE,  $1.00. 
Address 

ORANGE   JUDD   &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM     IMPLEMENTS 


FARM    MACHINERY, 

AND    THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use : 

WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL.  EXPLANATIONS 
OF    THE 

LAWS  OP  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS   AFPLIKU 

ON  THE  FARM. 

With  387  Illustrations* 

BY 

JOHN  J.    THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  thin  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  T.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  mid  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  aH 
applied  to   the  operations  of  the   farm. 

The  work  -has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery  ;  and  the  use  of  strain,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power   on   the    farm,  is  clearly   discussed 

noticks  bt  Trrp:  rnnss. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  our  agricultural 
Bchools.  Every  farmer's  son  should  carefully  study  this 
book,  and  ho  will  be  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom- 
plish more  work,  and  have  less  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  i3  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  Chicago  Tribune. 

"We  welcome  this  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  The  six  pages  on  road-making  are 
■worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Vermont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me- 
chanics of  Agriculture. . .  .This  volume  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  he  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.        Burlington  EreePress. 

"The  volume  is  one  of  great  value,  and  should  be  in 
every  Farmer's  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges- 
tions and  useful  information.  Salem  Observer. 

Mr.  Thomas1  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  ob- 
jects with  which  the  farmer  is  familiar,  and  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  rcadilygraspthc  whole,  follow- 
ing the  author  step  by  step,  from  the  inertia  of  the  load- 
ed wagon  which  snaps  the  harness  traces  on  a  sadden 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  shape  of  the  working 
parts  of  the  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  radiation  of  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.       Cultivator  end  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas'  previous 
works  need  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
concise,  practical  style,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
the  language  is  so  free  from  all  unecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  sarac  time  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec- 
dotes, experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con- 
tinued attention  of  the  reader.     Galesburg  Free  Press. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char- 
acter, and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer's  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  cf  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  be  named  more  respected  than  Hr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whoBe  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bia3 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245    Broadway,   New  York- 
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HOW  CROPS  (xBOW      NEW  AND  VALUABLE  work. 

A    TREATISE 


Chemical    Composition,    Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES 
OF  ANALYSES, 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry in  Yale  College  ;    Chemist  to  the  Conn. 
State  Agricultural   Society  ;    Member  of 
the  National  Academy  op  Sciences. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri- 
cultural Plants,  or  "Crops,"  arc  considered  from  three 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  by 
the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  in  three  Chapters. 
1st.— The  Volatile  Part. 

M.—TIie  Ash — its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia- 
tion and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d. — Composition  of  tJie  Plant  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth^  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 

The   Structure  of  the   Plant   and   the 
Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  of  the  Second  Division,  in  which  are 

discussed 
The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 
The  Vegetative  Organs — Hoot,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions :  and 

The  Reproductive  Organs,  viz.,  Flowers  and  Fruit,  a  ad 
the  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  on  the  Plants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms   the  Third  Division,  under  which  am.  discussed 
tin    Phenomena  of 

Germination i  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it 

The  Food  of  tlte  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 
■■>/>  and  its  Motion  r,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  13  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  ines- 
timable value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
tl rlats. 

s  t ■'  \  T  1  'OST-FAID PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245    Broadway,    New   York. 


HOW  CE0PS   TEED 


A  TREATISE   ON    THE 


ATMOSPHERE   AND   THE   SOIL 


A   NEW    BOOK    FOR    ALL 
STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL 


AS    RELATED   TO    THE 


nutrition  of  AGEiouLTURAL  plantr.       Qualitative  and  Quantitative 


■WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry in    the    Sheffield    Scientific    School  of 
Yale  College;  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  "How  Crops  Grow'1  has  been  re- 
ceived with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the 
joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  transla- 
tion into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  von  Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts 
forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the 
former— with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  scientific  aspects  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

CONTENTS. 

DIVISION   I. 

The  Atmosphere   as  Related  to  lege-  i 
tation. 

CHAPTER  I.— -Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.    Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  Water,  Car- 
bonic Acid  Gas,  and    Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg- 
etable  Nutrition.     Ozoue.      Compounds  of  Nitrogen    | 
and  Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere.     Other  Ingredients  of  ■ 
the  Atmosphere.     Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric    j 
Supplies  of  Food  to  Crops.     Assimilation  of  Atmos-    i 
pheric  Food.     Tabular  View  of  the  Relations  of  the    | 
Atmospheric  Ingredients   to  the  Life  of  Plauts. 

CHAPTER  n.— The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re- 
lated to  Vegetation. 
Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 

DIVISION  II. 

The  Soil  as  Related  to  Vegetable  Pro- 
duction. 

CHAPTER  I.— Introductory. 

CHAPTER  II.— ORIGIN  and  Formation  of  Soil.-. 

Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.    Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 

CHAPTER  III. —Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 

Classification. 
Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  Fop 

mation  or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 

Characters. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Physical   Characters  of   the   Soil. 

Weight  of  Soils.  Stale  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Vn 
por  of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re 
moving  of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Hulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.     Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V.— The  Soil  as  a  Snur.cc  of  Food  to 
Chops  :  Ingredients  whose  Eleme  hts  ire  op 
Atmospheric  Origin 

The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relation?  to  \     ■•  tab! 

Nutrition.    The  Air  of  the  Soil.    Non-nUro;    u  Oi 

panic  Matters.    Humus.     The   Ammonia  of  the   Soil. 
Nitric   Acid  (Nitrates)  of    the  Soil.      Nitrogenous  Or- 
ganic. Matters  of  the  soil.     Available  Nitrogen      Dei  H 
of  Organic  Matters.     Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine, 
Nutritive  Value  of   Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates 

CHAPTER  VI. —Tun    Soil  as   a   Sot-ike   of  Fo 

Crops:    Ingredients  whosi   Elements    uu   D 
rived  prom  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  a  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqneonc  Solution  ol  the  Soil 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strom;  Vcids,  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  hv  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  BlenvmtP  of  the  Soil  Is  pilwcl.  Briwnt  Effect* 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.    Review  and  Conclnsinn. 

PRTOE,  rOST  PAID.  $2.00. 

ORANGE    JTJDD    AND    COMPANY, 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

EDITED    BY 

G.     C.     C  ALU  TV  E  LL, 

Professor    of  Agricultural   Chemistry  in  the'  Cornell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the. 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  or  others, 
hut  has  given  much  of  Iris  own  experience. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— The  Reagents. 
List  of  the  reagents  needed,  with  directions  for  prepar- 
ing them,  when  not  more  readily  obtained  otherwise, 
and  for  testing  their  purity. 

CHAPTER  II.— Analytical  Manipulation. 
Determination  of  specific  gravity,  solution,  evaporation, 
precipitation. filtration  (including Bnnsen's new  meth- 
od), weighing  of  residues  and  precipitates,  measur- 
ing and  dividing  solutions,  and  calculation  of  results. 

CHAPTER  III.— Reactions  and  Methods  op  Quanti- 
tative Estimation. 

Potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic;  silicic,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
phosphoric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  hydrocyanic,  hydro- 
ferrocyanic,  hydrosulphuric,  hydriodic,  hydrofluoric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  lactic,  uric,  hip 
puric,  and  tannic  acids:  cellulose,  starch,  gum,  the 
sugars,  albuminoids,  urea,  fat,  and  alcohol. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Special  Methods  or  Analysis. 

Course  of  Qualitative  analysis,  estimation  of  water,  of 
organic  matter,  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  in  organic 
compounds,  special  methods  >a'  separation  of  bases 
and  acids,  schemes  Of  analysis. 

CHAPTER  V.— Analysis  op  Soils  wn  Rocks. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  examination  of 
physical  properties  of  soils,  and  examination  of 
marl,  limestone,  and  clay 

CB  IPTER  VI.— Fertilizers. 
Farm-yard  manure,  urine,  solid  excrements,  bone-meal, 
bone-black,    bone-ash.    phosphorite,    guano,   super- 
phosphate,  gypsum,   salt,   potash    compounds,   ;1nrt 
Chili  saltpetre. 

CHAPTER  VTI.— Ashes. 
Ashes  of  plants,  ^  animal  substances,  and  of  fuel. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— Fodder  \n»  Food. 
Fodder  plants,   beets,    turnips,   potatoes,   seeds,    meal. 
flour,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  viuega 

CHAPTER  i  i      VI  ool  \mi  Bark. 
Examination  of  wool  and  tanners'  bark. 
*  n  UPTER  X  -r.t-..  i  -:  ...; 

W  atei     and    wine. 

ell  iPTER   SCI  -Tabi  i 
Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  atomic  weights 
of  elements,  factors  for  calculating  analysos,  cstima 
lion  of  launiu  in  bark,  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 
ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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(Fig.  79,  Page  57  of  our  Large  Catalogue.) 

(Send  for  a  Special  Illustrated  Circular.) 

From  the  Bet.  William  Clift,  "  Tim  Bunker." 

"  Mystic  Bridge,  Cosy.,  January  17, 1S70. 
"I  have  used  the  Patent  Digger  upon  i'oquonnoc  Farm 
the  past  season,  with  satisfaction.    On  gravelly  and  sandy 
loams,  kept  clean,  it  works  well.    The  few  potatoes  that  are 
left  under  the  dirt  are  readily  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
Steel-Tooth  Horse  r.ake,  which  is  the  best  implement  I  have 
tried  for  this  purpose.    The  Digger  is  also  au  admirable  tool 
for  harvesting  Kuta-bagas." 
See  testimonal  on  page  309,  August  number. 
Order  at  once.    Send  $15  for  the  Iron  Plow,  or  ?83  for  the 
Steel  Plow,  by  bank  draft,  Post-Office  Order,  or  bills  per 
express  or  mail,  and  the  plow  shall  be  sent  at  once* 
Address  letters  to  P.  0.  Bos  376. 

R.  H.  ALLEi^  &  CO., 

ISO  &  191  "Water  Street,  P.  O.  Bos  370, 

Mew  York.   ■ 

Broom  Corn  Machinery 

for  preparing  the  crop  for  market. 
Estimates  for  complete  or  partial   sets  of  machinery  fur- 
nished by 

R.  H. 

189  &  191  Water  St., 
P.  ©.  Box  376. 


ALLEN  &  CO., 
Mew  York  City. 


Harder's  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
snd  Combined  QP^resIier  and  Cleaner,  v 


wo  Gold  Medals 

"ONE   MACHINE. 


Attbe  Grea* National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 

Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 

Market.    Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 

Jndgc3  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.     Address 

JriNAKD  HARDEB, 

Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


<»5iesilM.iait 


ILLAIV!  &  CO., 

New    Haven,    Conn, 


"We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting;  of  Landaus,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Barouches,  Droits  and  Photons. 
Which  we  "warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura- 
bility to  any  built  in  this  country. 

"Messrs.  DEMAEEST  &  "WOODRUFF,  G2S  Broadway,  aro 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 


Improved  Foot   Lathes, 

"With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheat)  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
"Your  $50  Lathes  are  worth  $?5."    Good  news 
for  all !    Delivered  at  your  door, 
descriptive  circular. 

N.    H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill, 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.    Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  Horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly.    Send  for  Zhmcriptiw  Circular. 
WM.  .ti.  BOYER  &  BRO„ 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 


PATTERSON'S 


PATENT  ADJUSTABLE 


O^f^T    STEEL 


1 « 


'■; ,  V< 


warn 


WIIIWIIP! 


AND 


CULTIVATOR  TOOTH! 

IS  MADE  OF 

Angular,  Concave  Bar  Steel, 

and  pointed  at  one  or  both  ends;    is  held  in  any  position  in  any  frame  by  a  wooden  wedge ;   is  self-sharpening ;   effects  a 
great  saving  in  draft;  can  be  adjusted  to  stir  the  soil  to  any  depth  and  has  many  other  advantages  over  the  old  kind  of  tooth. 

MANUFACTURERS,    DEALERS    AND    FARMERS 

are  invited  to  examine  and  test  this  very  simple  invention,  which  must  eventually  come  into  general  use. 
Circulars  mailed  to  any  address,  and  orders  solicited  by  the  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


HUSSEY,  WELLS  & 

Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of  Cast  Steel, 

PITTSBURGH*    PA. 


INVALIDS'  TRAVEL- 

/]}  ING  CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $40,  for  in 
r/  and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  live  years  can  push  a  grown' 
person  about.  Invalids*  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  eireu- 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 
No.  CO  William  Street, 
^     New  York. 


A  continuous  and  urgent  inquiry  for  a  machine  for  Par- 
ing Pcsclicc,  has  been  ringing  in  our  cars  from  all 
Peach-growing  sections,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  this  universal  appeal,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Zjiglitning  and  Turn-Table  Apple  Parcrs  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  securing  a  device  for 
Holding  and  Paring  PcaeHies,  which  is  as  practical 
and  economical  as  the  Apple  Parer,  and  cannot  fail  to  come 
into  immediate  and  general  use.  They  pare  Apples  also, 
as  well  as  any  Apple  Pare;-. 

They  were  exhibited  in  the  Fall  of  13G3,  at  the  New  Yoex, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  St. 
Louis  Fates,  and  in  every  instance  the  judges  were  delight- 
ed with  the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  their  work,  and 
awarded  them  the  highest  Premium.  A  limited  quantity  of 
them  has  been  made  for  distribution  this  year,  in  anticipation 
of  the  immense  sale  that  must  speedily  follow.  On  receipt 
of  $1.00  we  will  send  a  sample  machine  by  Express. 
SARGENT  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

70  Seekman  Street,  New  York. 

P.  S.— We  are  also  Sole  Agents  for  the  lightning  and 
Turn-Table  Apple  Parers. 

Silver's  Meat  and  Vegetable 


for  Farmers,  Hotels,  aud  private  families, 
for  cutting  Sausage,  and  Mince  Meat,  Hash, 
&c.    Large  sizes  are  made  for  Butchers  and 

Public  Institutions.    Send  for  Circular. 

SILVER  <fe  ITEMING, 

Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  LOOK!— $13  a  day  made,  selling  our 
Soissous  Shabpenxu  and  othec  wares.    Sample  25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.     T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO»,  Worcester,  Mass. 


LY 


With  our  Stencil  aud  Key 
Check  Outfit. 
Circulars  Free. 


Wanted  employment  by  a  thoroughly  practical  tile-drain- 
er, competent  to  carry  out  drainage  operations  in  the  best 
manner.  Has  had  extensive  experience  in  draining  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Canada.  -Can  refer  to  Sheldon  Stephens,  Esq.. 
Montreal,  Col.  Geo.  E.  Warms,  Jr..  and  L.  A.  Chase,  243 
Broadway,  New  York.  Address  JOSEPH  AMBEKSON. 
Care  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  E.  I. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  SHARPENER.— An  indis- 
„o  pensable  household  helper.  Sharps  all  SHEARS  and 
SCISSORS  as  well  as  TABLE  CUTLERY.  So  simple,  any 
one  can  use  it.  Never  out  or  repair.  Makes  a  perfectly 
sharp,  even  edge.  Does  not  wear  the  blade.  Lasts  h  Up- 
time. Simple. 'effective,  convenient,  find  durable.  Sold  by 
Hardware  and  House-furnishing  Stores.  Price.  §1.  Send 
for  Sample.  .      A.  C.  IVES, 

Sole  proprietor,  45  Bcckman  St.,  New  York. 


UTSE  THE  HTLTON  ALL  GLASS  SELF-SEAL- 
'S^ ING  Fruit  Jar.  The  best  in  The  world.  For  Ealn 
wholesale  and  retnll  by  W.  H.  BART-LETT,  Agent.  Union 
Market,  Boston,  Mass.  All  orders  by  mail  or  express, 
promptly  filled. 

SEND  FOE  CIECTJLAK. 
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Harney's  Barns,  Out-buildings 

and  Fences.  Just  published,  contain- 
ing; Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra- 
tions. Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  S10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.   25c. 


Woodward's  National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban 
ami  Village  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifi- 
cations and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  ot  Brackets,  Cornices.  French  Roofs. sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs.  Dormer  AYindows  for 
French  Roofs.  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French 
AVindows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,Window Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Crcstings,  Canonies,  Hoods,  Ob- 
servatories Base.  Arch  itraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specif\-,ercet,and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style.   One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid,  Sl^J. 

"Woodward's   Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.    Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Woodward's  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.    Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's   Country   Homes.    150  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  TV  script  ions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct- 
ing Balloon  Frames.    Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.  With  Plans  for  not  and  Cold  Graperies. 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot-Ueds,  &c.    Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Rural  Church.  Architecture. 


Wheeler's    Rural    Homes.     Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.    Post-paid,  $3. 

Jacques'    Manual  for  the   House,    now  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 

kinds.    IdGO'esigns  and  Plans.    Post-paid,  Sl"r»0. 

Jacques'   Manual   of   the    Garden,  Parm 

mid  Bfirn-TaH.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Derails  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.    One  vol.    Post-paid,  S"-3-50. 

Young  Farmer's  Manual. 

•Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laving  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  umd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Post-paid,  S3. 50. 

Young  Farmer's  Manual. 

Vol.71.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Managc- 
nient  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, S3. 50. 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, Sl-50. 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  llusmann,  of  Missouri. 
.Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Burn's  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  tlic  use  of  Architects,  Builders.  Students,  &c,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.    Price  S3. 00, 
post-paid.    This  is  the  beat  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn's  Illustrated  Drawing  Book.  

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artizan?.    With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing] Pencil  Sketching 
Perspective  and  Isometiical  Drawing.    Price  S3,  post-paid. 

Burn's  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

Willi   nnwards  of  300  examples,  giving   instructions  in  Decorative  Drawing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice. 
Price  S3,  post-paid. 

"Woodward's  Architecture. 

\>w  Designs  and  Hints  on  Building,  with    illustrated    Priced  Catalogue  of  ail  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agricul- 
ture.   Quarterly,  35c. 

IVE^W    HOOKS    JUST    JPTTJKLTSiTIHTO. 

Evolcth's  School  IIouso  Architecture. 

Anew  and  original  work.    Containing  67  Plates.    Seventeen  Designs,  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Details, 
Scotlons,  ami  Specifications,  all  drawn  to  working  scale.    Willi  Methods  of  Heating  and  ventilation.    Quarto.    Posi- 


Exemplifled  in  Plans,  FJevatious,  Sections  and  Details, 
"^enwick  &   (?o.    One  folh 
i  plates.    Post-paid,  $12. 


By  Uplohn,  Renwick  &   Co.    One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors,  45  p'~*" 


Wheeler's   Homes   for   the   People.     100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct- 
ive and  Miscellaneous  Details.    Post-paid,  S3. 


paid,  81(1.00. 


N-1IP 


Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al- 
phabets. Giving  examples  in  every  style.  With 
.Map  Titles,  Borders  and  Meridians.  Ciphers,  Mono- 
prnms,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Sur- 
vivors, Engineers,  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Sign 
Pointers,  schools,  etc,  Oblong  octavo.  Post-paid, 
83*00. 

ORANGE  JTJDD  &  CO., 

245  Bro-.clway,  New  York. 


Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse.. $1.50 

The  Structure  ami  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Rcnicrtlci . 
Rules  to  Buyers,  Breakers,  Shoers,  etc.  Ybuatt'B  work 
somewhat  simplified  and  brought  down  by  W.C.  Spoon- 
er, ir.E.C.V.S. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  acconut  of  the 
Breeds  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  by  Hon. 
HenryS.  Randall.  Illnstratod  with  numerous  cngrav 
in;;s.  Cloth,  Urn.-).,  4S3  pp. 
Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
ORANGE  .TUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 


.$1.50 


Being  a  treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Management;  Diseases  : 

a  full  history  of  the  various  races;  their  origin,  breed- 
ing, .and  merits  ;  their  capacity  for  Reef  and  Milk.  By 
W.  Yoitatt  and  W.  C.  L,  Majitim.  A  complete  guide 
for  the  Fai-mer,  the  Amateur,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
with  many  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens. 
Cloth,  ISmo,  lfitl  pp. 
Soul  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
ORANGE  .TUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  Now  York. 


HINTS    TO     HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL    FOR    HORSEMEN, 

BT    THE    LATE    HEXP.T    WILLIAM     HERBERT. 

(FEASK   FOEESTEK.) 

Beautifully  XUnstratect. 


HOW     TO    BREED 


HORSE.— 


CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horse3  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes — 
"What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives; 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down- 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— Generalities. 

CHOICE  OF  TnE  MATTE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound- 
ness more  important  than  lilood— Points  of  the.  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Marc  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal — Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Health,  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIEE  AND  DAM.— First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  "cold"  Blood— Illa- 
tive size  of  Sire  and  Dam — Defects  in.  either  Parent — 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which    "hit." 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  — The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics — Hardihood— Speed — 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Oricrin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor- 
ough-breds derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  arc  novr 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

POMES  —  DIFFERENT    BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots — Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED   MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Ilinncv — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Males— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Largo 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUT  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex- 
traordinary I.iccllence  not  consistent  with  each  other- 
Points  to  be  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
"Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins- 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  condition's— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  tho 
Foal— For  "Working  Horses— GreenFood — Carrots — Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  in  Training— "While  Travelling— Sum- 
merino  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om- 
nibus Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements — Yemilatien — Grooming;  its  ne- 
cessity for  all  descriptions  of  Horses — How  Performed — 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

HOW    TO    BREAK,   AOT)    USE   A' 

HORSE.— What  is  reouired  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting-^Put- 
*    ling  in  Harness— I  Tow  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work- 
ing—Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW    TO    PHYSIC    A    HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic — 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— InHavnmationof  the  Lungs 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Congh— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 


FARRIERY,  ETC. 


Castration— Docking  and  Nicking:— Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

"Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remos  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot—  The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER'S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN-- 

ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  "Well-trained  Horse- 
To  make  him  come-  at  your  cail — The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  .law— Flexions  of  the  ><eck— 
Flexions  of  tho  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  nORSE. 

The  Saddle— Tlic  Girths— The  Stirrups— Snd  die-Cloths— 
The  Crupper  — The  Martingale  —  '1  he  Bridle— Spurs- 
Mounting  and  Dismount  inn— The  Seat— Tho  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— Tin-  Arc 
Of  Falling— Riding  witb  Ladies. 

LADIES'   RIDING— WRITTEN    BY 

A  LADY.-l.earnine:  to  Wile— The  Slde-saddle— The  Girl  lis 
—The  Stlmin— The  Bridle— Tho  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress-Mounting  ami  PiMiionmins— The.  Position— 
The  Hauds-Tho  Leu  ami  Wlilp— Accidents. 

HOW  TO   DRIYE   A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Dri vine:— Plcasnro  Driving— Hovr  to  Holdlhn 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair^— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Blowing— Thrce-a-breast. 

RAREY'S     SYSTEM    OF     HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarev's  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
Svstcm— Principles  of  this  Svstcm— Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey*9  Method— To  Stable  the  llors. — To 
Approach  tho  Horse— Tying  up  the  i  eg— Laying  tho 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing— 
Kicking— Baulking—  Pulling  on  tho  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY   H0MCEOPATTIY: 

Principles  of  thp  System— Table  ot"  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— liemo- 
dles  for  Spcciilc  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 


t'Juio.    423  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid. 
ORANGE    jliOD  &.  CO., 


£1.73 


245  Broadway.  New-York. 
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THOS,  F.  PLFMETT, 

President. 
JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-Presiilent. 


BEWJ,  CHICKERIJfG, 

Sec'y  and  Treas'r. 
JACOB  L.  GREEIVE, 

Ass't  Secretary. 


Failure  to  Pay  Premium  does  not  Forfeit 
tlie  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con- 
tinned  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  tlvc  Full 
Amount  of  tlie  Policy  will  be  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Ex A3TPLES.— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature : 

.TAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  Voile,  insured  for 
S1,000,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  §1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 

MAXTJUll-ililAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  $1,000,  died  Wine  Months  after  his 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEb  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre- 
mium was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
§1.000,  less  two  Premiirms. 

This    feat  are    is    absolutely'  Secured    to    the 
Policy  Holdei*  by  a  Lawof  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN- 
TEEING   EVERT   DAY'S    IN- 
SURANCE    PAID    FOR. 


PURELY    I 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  among;  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investment?;  careful  se- 
lection of  lives  ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements  ;  liberal 
couditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD   AGENTS    WANTED. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing General  Agents : 
F.  J.  F0SS  &  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

93  1-3  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
J.  H.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.  H.  GRAVES,  329  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  249  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
McAYOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 
HINE  &  HTLLMAN,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
GREENE  &  TILFORD.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
R.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Block-Tin  Pipe,  united  with  Solid  Lead  Covering, 

We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  above  in  quantities  to 
suit  purchasers,  and  to  warrant  it  in  all  respects. 

The  Tin  forms  about  one-quarter  the  thickness  of  the  com- 
bined Pipe,  and  the  lead  covering  effectually  protects  it  from 
external  injury.  Tlie  strength  of  this  Pipe  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  Lead  Pipe  of  twice  Its  weight,  and  it  can  be  confidently 
recommended  to  all  who  have  any  apprehension  of 
injury  from,  the  use  of  T^cad  Pipe. 

TATHAM  &  BROTHERS. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

SELF-ACTING  GATES. 

Nicholson's  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Self- 
Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and  best  in  the 
world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 
Rifles,  Shot-Anns,  Revolvers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds  at  reduced  pri<"=,  warranted  and  sent  by  Ex- 
press fc.o.d.)  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms 
to  the  trade,  agents,  or  clubs.  Write  for  a  Catalogue  Ad- 
dress? GREAT  WESTERX  GUV  WORKS. 
PittOruvgH.  Pa.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 
bought  or  traded  for. 

ALL  WANTING  FARMS.—  9.000  acres  .cood 
soil,  mild  climate.  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only*S"35  per  aer<*.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.    Thousands  are  settling.   "Address 

C.T£.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  MONITOR 

CLOTHES  WRINGER, 


The  ouly  Wooden-frame  Clothes  Wringer  with  Moulton 
Patent  Immovable  all  Wliite  Rubber  Holler.    Warranted  to 
outlast  any  other  Roller  in  use.    Sold  everywhere. 
RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  M'F'G  CO., 

45  &  4?  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
Manufactured  by 
JOHN  YOUNG'S  SON,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

npHE  CHAMPION.' 

Hickok's  Patent  Portable 

KEYSTONE    CIDEK    AND    WINE     MILL. 


THE    BEST    MACHINE    EVER    INVENTED. 

I  make  also  two  sizes  of  superior  Presses  for  Berries,  etc. 
Jf  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  send  for 
one  for  you,  or  write  for  one  yourself. 

Don't  buy  any  other  until  you  see  this. 

Send  for  a  circular.  W.  O.  HICKOK, 

Harrisburjr,  Penn. 

Rare  and  Beautiful 

Trees  and  Plants,  hoth  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  continually 
offered  for  sale  at  the 

Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

Established  1SS0. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  out  of  door  life,  as  well  as 
Nurserymen  and  Dealers  iu  Trees,  are  requested  to  send 
for  our  Catalosues. 

SJS?"  The  new  "Semi- annual  CrKcr/LATt"  of  wholesale 
prices  .iust  published.  Also,  a  Circular  giving  description 
and  testimonials  of  the 

NEW    MOUNT    VERNON    PEAR, 

A  Beautiful  Colored  Engraving  of  which  will  be  given 
to  all  who  ask  for  it.    Address 

IV.  S.  LITTLE.  Rochester,  N.  V. 

J^l  RAPE-VINES!  GRAPE-VINES!— Our  usual 
^K  large  and  superior  stock,  including  Salem,  Eumelan, 
and  all  leading  varieties     Address  for  Circular, 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO..  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Imported  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies, 
&c„  for  the  Autumn  of  1S70,  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
J.  M.  THOrtBUP.X  &  CO., 

15  John  St..  New  York. 

Bulbs  for  the  Trade. 

Our  "Wholesale  Circular  of  Dutch  Bulbs  for  the  Autumn 
of  1870,  for  the  "Trade"  onli/,  is  ready  for  moiling. 

J.  M.  THORBUKJJ  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


umelan  Grape. 


This  Grape,  which  is  the  last  variety  disseminated  by  T>v. 
C.  W.  Grant,  has,  during  the  past  year,  more  than  sus- 
tained its  character  for  hardiness,  vigor  of  growth,  health 
of  foliage,  and  fruitfulness  of  vine  ;  while  its  earliness  oi' 
ripening  is  everywhere  well  established,  and  the  superior 
quality  of  its  fruit  already  admitted  by  every  one  who  has 
tasted  it.  • 

The  Ettmelax  was  awarded  the  following  first  premiums 
for  quality  during  the  Fall  of  1869: 

Pennsylvania  Hort'l  Society  (Philadelphia) Sept.  13-16 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) Sept.  13-16 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) Sept.  13-16 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  X.  Y.) Sept.  25-2G 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition Sept.  29-30 

Jf.  Y.  S.  Grape-Growers'  Exhibition  (Canandaigua)Oct.    5-  G 

Ohio  Grape-Growers'  Association  (Cleveland) Oct.  13-1 1 

Lake  Shore  Grape-Growers'  Association  (Erie,  Pa.)  Oct.  15-16 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality. 

We  have  grown  the  present  season  a  large  stock  of  vines 
of  this  valuable  grape  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  October.  Our  stock  also  comprises  a  good  supply  of  two 
and  three-year-old  vines,  which  have  been  grown  with 
especial  reference  to  early  fruiting. 

At  the  time  of  sending  this  advertisement  to  the  Aiiierican 
Agriculturist  f»r  insertion  in  the  September  number,  many 
bunches  of  the  Eumelan  are  already  highly  colored,  and 
palatable — nearer  ripe  than  most  of  grapes  sent  to  market 
last  fall.  "VTe  have  no  other  grape  ot  even  tolerable  quality 
ripening  as  early  as  the  Eumelan.  Prices  reduced  last  season. 

We  desire  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  Club  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  EmrELAX  in  every  village,  from  Maine  to  Kan- 
sas, and  offer  vines  to  clubs  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at 
prices  so  low  that  all  can  afford  to  purchase,  giving  large 
commissions  and  premium  vines  to  the  getter-upof  the  club, 
for  his  trouble  in  securing  and  forwarding  the  orders. 

Send  for  past  history  of  the  Eumelan,  Price-Lists,  and 
Terms  to  Agents,  to 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHIVELL, 
"  Iona  Island," 

near  Peekskill,  Westche3ter  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOVEY  &  CO.'S 

Unrivaled  assortment  of 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies, 

and  all  other  desirable  Flowering  Bnlbs.  for  the  Garden, 
Parlor,  and  Greenhouse,  ready  early  in  September.  Cata- 
logues of  Bulbs  and  New  Plants,  gratis,  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 
33  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Grass  Poud  Cranberry  Bos   for   Sale. 

This  celebrated  Bog.  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  is  now  offered"  for  sale,  the  whole  or  the  undivided 
half,  on  account  of  the  failing  lietilth  of  one  of  .the  Proprie- 
tors. It  was  noticed  in  the  Agriculturist  for  May  and  Julv, 
and  capitalists  wishing  to  invest  are  referred  tothose  arti- 
cles. It  contains  about  SOG  acres,  100  of  which  are  under  cul- 
tivation, with  packing  and  storehouse,  and  all  the  conven- 
iences necessary  for  the  business.  For  particulars  address 
W.  CL1FT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

Cane  Mills   and    Sugar    Evaporators. 

The  he^t  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of   Cooks,  Cory's  and  Harris' 

Satents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
nnelRth,  1R69.    The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor- 
ghum, and  Maple  Sugar.    Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hert- 
ford. Ct.:for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls.  Yt.    Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 
State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 

FOK  SALE.— BEAUTIFUL  THREE-YE.AR-OLP 
ALDERNEY  COW  and  BULL.    Price  reasonable. 
E.  WHITNEY,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

POR  SALE.-BTALADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 
*-      WAY  PIANO,  cheap.     Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 

SMALL  FRUITS.— All  the  leading:  new  arid  old 
varieties,  eheapfor  cash, or  would  exchange  fnr  Standard 
fruit-trees.  Catalogues  free.   D.  G.  Edmiston,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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A    VALUABLE     BOOK. 
GARDENING    FOR    PROFIT, 


IN    THE    MARKET    AND    FAMILY    GARDEN. 

HV    PKTEH.    HEINUEKSON. 

Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  ¥or!c  on  Market  Gardening  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Its  author  is  -well  known  as  a 
market  gardener  of  eighteen  years'  successful  experience. 
In  this  work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given 
without  reservation  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profita- 
ble culture  of  the  commercial  or 

jfcTAJRIiEJT    GAKDEN. 

It  is  a  work  for  which  there  has  long  been  a  demand, 
and  one  which  will  commend  itself,  not  only  to  those 
who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FATCIL'T     GARDEN 


To  whom  it  presents  methods 
old  ones  generally  practiced. 


quite    different    from    the 
It  is  an 


ORIGINAL    AND    PURELY    AMERICAN 

work,  and  not  made  up,  as  bo  oks  on  gardening  too  often 
are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Everything;  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  tho  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to 
preparing  the  products  for  market.  Frames,  Hot-beds, 
and  Forcing  Houses,  the  management  of  which  is  usually 
so  troublesome  to  tho  novice,  are  fully  described,  aud  the 
conditions  of  succass  and  causes  of  failure  clearly  stated 

The  success  of  the  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
City  is  proverbial,  and  this  is  the  only  work  that  sets  forth 
the  mean*  by  which  this  success  has  been  attained.  Val- 
uable hints  arc  given  to  those  who  would  raise  Vegetables 
£t  the  South  for  northern  markets. 

The  following  synopsis  of  its  contents  will  show  the 
pcopo  ef  tho  work  : 

>Icn  F&ttod    for    il»c   > .  n  ■■ ;:  ■  -■.   of  Gnrriening. 

The     Amount      or     Capital     Required      and 

Working    Force    per  Acre. 

Profit  *  of  DInrlcct  Gardening. 

Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Oat. 

Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 

Blanarcs*    Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frame,. 

Formation  and  Management  of  ISot-beds 

Forcing  Pit*  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 

Transplanting.    Insects- 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 

Prcscrratlonnf  Vegetables  in  Winter. 

Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Practical    Floriculture ; 

A  GUIDE  TO 

Successful    Propagation    and    Cultivation 
o 

FLORISTS'     PLANTS. 

ET 

PETER     HENDERSON, 

Author  of  "Gardening  for  Profit." 
bergen   city,  n.  j. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  aud  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES   BY   FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  4i  secrets "  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  aud  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  aud  Propagators  so  plentj'  that  our  oc- 
cupation, like  Othello's,  will  be  gone.  H.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly "  practical,"  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
cverj'  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled '■  Floriculture  Made  Easy."  I  do 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  waa 
practically  valuable  to  those  hi  want  of  direct  informa- 
tion (upon  this  subject).  Wm.  Sattnders, 

Sup't  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  arc  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghtt,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo- 
rists here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  but  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori- 
culture in  the  English  language.   All  the  prosy  fossils  of 

&c.  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.     I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.     Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman.  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom- 
era  for  a  work  on  Mowers  :  now  we  get  something  i  red  St- 
able to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &■  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de- 
lightful reading.  Mraa  ,\nn\  Warner, 

"The  Island,"  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sdn. 
A.  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  jnst  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phenix.  Bloomingiou,  111'. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Cauaua. 

ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD   A   CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH; 


Olt  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

BY   THE    LATE 

WILLIAM     X.     WHITE, 

OF     ATHENS,      GA. 

WITH    ADDITIONS     BY   MR.    J.    VAN"     BUREX,    A\D 
DR.      JAS.      CAMAK. 

REVISED    AND    NEWLY    STEREOTYPED. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Though  entitled  ""  Gardening  for  the  South,'-  the  work 
is  one  the  utility  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South. 
It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  ami 
will  rank  among  the  most  useful  horticultural  works  of 
the  present  day.  Horticultural  operations  are  clearly  ex- 
plained, and  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind.  To  those  living  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially  valuable,  as  it  gives 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I. — Formation  and  Management  of  Gardens  in 

General. 

Chapter  II. — Soils— Their  Characteristics. 

Chapter  in.— The  Improvement  of  the  Soil. 

CnAPTEu  IV. — Manures. 

Chapter  V. — Manures — Their  Sources  mid   Preparation. 

Chapter  VI.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chapter  VII. — Hot-beds  Cold  Frames,  and  Pits. 

Chapter  VIII  —Garden  Implement 

Chapter  IS.  — Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chapter  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chapter  XI. — Pruning  and  Train  1 

Chapter  XII,— Transplanting, 

Chapter  XT  11. —  Mulching.  Shading,  anil  V 

Ciiaptei:  XIV. —Protection  from  Frost. 

CHAPTER  XV. — Insects  ami  Vermin. 

Chapter  XVI,— Vegetables — Description  and  Cultiti 

Chapter  STv3L— Fruits*— -Varieties  and  Citltur 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $2.00 

ORANGE     JUDD     &,     CO., 

245    Broadway,    New    York. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IX  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


to  conform:  to 


PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased    Facilities   to    Club   Onganizerg. 
Send  for  New  Prices-last. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  0.  Box  5S48.)  31  &  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  Tort. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IK  PRICE  OF     . 

TEAS  AND.  COFFEES 

TO'CONT'OKar  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased    Facilities  to    Club    Organizers. 
.   Send  for  Pi  ew  Friee-]List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  0.  Box  56J3.)  31&33VeseySt.,  New  York. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IX  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 


Increased    Facilities    to    Club    Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-last. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  0.  Box  5G4S.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
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Soups  and  Beef   Tea  for  the  Million. 

t  ™n?r?"Jv?SS  ?l?S-,,'ishment '  Economy  in  housekeeping ! 
J;?o,;.iT„i!;0?^A,^T/s  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the  same 
that  leeeived  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster- 
&  :a"d  th;,u  «  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
fh„  ?  '  .  othF-r,  6overaments.  None  genuine  without 
wL^FSl?68,  °J  BaJ'on  L1ehiK.  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
MTX,Y;,P,e,rtenk"olev-  delegate,  on  every  jar. 
v„„  4-  ,  ASS  S9NS-  Company's  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
Sew  York.    For  sale  everywhere. 

A  D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
-cm  Merchants,  No.  bs  Penrl-st. New  York.  "Onick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  C3»-  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  rj01 

TTnWA.TWTt    for    FARMGRji.-For 

■T-1    information  apply  to  W.S.CLARK.  President  Massa- 
chnsetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,    Railroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &e.,  &c,  in  great  Variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS'  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadw  ay.  New  York. 

"    24G  Baltimore  St..    Baltimore.- Md. 

.  53  Camp  St.,    New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  ,&  EWIXG,  Masonic  Hall,    Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  US  Milk   St.,  Boston. 

HQRSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING  IsREAD 

PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  "best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itsell  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  KICKETS,  CHOLEKA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  oi  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "raining"  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  aud  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis!  Ask  your  Grocer  for  "  Horsford's 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVEHETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201   Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


^£4    -- 

"MAPLE  SHADE  FLOCK" 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England,  by  John  D.  Wing, 
Esq.,  of  Washington  Hollow,  *T.  Y.,<wh«  gave  personal  at- 
tention to  its  collection,  with  reference  to  the  best  wool- 
producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pronounced  hy  com- 
petent judges  to  he  the  finest  flock  in  America;  and  the 
present  leader,  "  Champion  of  England"  and  some  of  the 
ewes,  are  believed  to  equal  the  best  in  any  country. 

The  wool  is  long,  fine,  and  lustrous,  yielding  from  S  to  20 
pounds  per  head.  They  are  full  and  square-bodied,  very 
strong  in  the  loins,  and  weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds  at  ma- 
turity—sometimes exceeding  even  this  weight.  They  are  - 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  for  breeding  pure  or  crossing  with 
other  breeds,  are  believed  to  promise  more  profit  than  any 
other  sheep.  The  wool  is  in  good  demand  at  remunerative 
prices,  and  the  thorough-bred  rams  crossed  with  any  other 
sheep  produce  a  good  combing  wool,  aud  lambs  of  such 
size  as  bring  a  large  price  early  in  the  season  in  market. 

Every  sheep  at  present  in  the  "  Maple  Shade  Flock  "  was 
either  imported  or  bred  direct  from  imported  sire  and  dam, 
and  has  a  perfect  pedigree. 

This  flock  took  the  first  prizes  in  the  long  wool  classes  at. 
the  New  York  State  and  Dutchess  Co.  Fairs,  inlSG?  andlS69. 

Having  purchased  of  Mr.  Wing  his  Entire  Floclc,  we 
offer  for  sale  Choice   Ewes,  Rams  and  L.amlj{. 

Address,  LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A    COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 


MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR    DOMESTIC    USE,    THE    MARKETS,    OR 
EXHIBITION. 


Hesxxiti  fully   Illxist.ra.tGcl. 

Bt  L".  "WRIGHT. 

XOTICES  1ST   THE.  PRESS. 

This  book  is  .1  valuable  manual  for  everybody -who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick- 
en fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec- 
tion, extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  oic  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in' producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  an~d 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has.  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright's  Manual  are  taken  up 
wilh  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,' and  another,  worth  special 

attention,   on  large    poultry  yards A  study  of    Mr. 

Wright's  book  will  convince  any  farmer's  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  Wew  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
ters of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition The  book  is 

eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
aud  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observe?;. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi- 
enced in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness  ' 
and  exhanstiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  aud  standard  guide  to  the  man- 
agement of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Peftector. 
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F  It  E  S 

Those  who  live  in  cities  and  large  towns 
manage  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  summer  in  the 
country.  The  more  wealthy  have  their  coun- 
try resiliences,  while  those  of  limited  means 
content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  a  farm-house 
for  a  few  weeks.  ."With  all  classes  one  of  the 
strongest,  inducements  for  this  change  of  resi- 
dence is  the  ability  to  procure  an  abundance  of 
fresh  milk  for  the  children.  The  change  from 
lieated  streets  to  open  fields  is  not  greater,  than 
that  from  the  liquid  dispensed  by  the  milkmen, 
to  the  pure  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow.  How  the 
little  ones  thrive  on  it,  and  with  what  eagerness 


[COPYIUGUT  SECUKtD.J 

II       MIL  K. —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American 

they  watch  for  milking  time  !  The  artist  has 
represented  a  happj'  group  of  these  city  chil- 
dren in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  healthful 
country  fare.  Milk  is  the  natural  food  for  all 
young  animals,  children  included,  and  contains 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  growth.  The  milk 
of  the  cow  differs  from  human  milk  iu  con- 
taining much  more  caseine,  or  curd,  consider- 
ably less  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  more  of  the 
mineral  constituents;  the  proportion  of  all  solid 
substances  in  the  two  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
milk  of  the  goat  is  more  nearly  identical  in  com  ■ 
position  with  human  milk,  than  is  that  of  the 
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cow,  though  that  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  caseine.  While  milk  forms  so  important  a 
diet  for  young. children,  it  is  liable  to  become  a 
source  of  disease  from  the  readiness  with  which 
its  composition  is  affected  by  the  health  of  the 
animal  furnishing  it,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  undergoes  change  sifter  it  is  drawn. 
Nature  has  indicated  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner, that  the  food  should  be  transferred  from 
the  mother  to  the  young  without  change. 
Whenever  we  depart  from  this  in  any  par- 
ticular, unpleasant  effects  are  likely  to  follow. 
Let  the  milk  for  children  really  be  Fresh  Milk. 
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Take   Notice, 

2  Months'  Subscription  for  $0.00. 

Woery  I\ew  Subscriber  to  the  ,Ameriean  Agri- 
culturist for  1§?3,  w7to.se  subscription  comes  to 
htiitd  during  October,  will  be  presented  with  the  pa- 
per the  rest  of  this  year  wiUiout  charge, 
3f  thr  name  be  marked  new  when  sent  in. 
....  Take  Notice,  that  this  offer  extends  to  All 
ytev%~  Subscribers,  wliether  coming  singly,  or  in  Pre- 
mium Clubs,  or  otherwise.  (This  will  help  those  who 
no"W  begin  to  make  up  lists  for  Premiums,  for  they 
can  offer  to  each  new  subscriber  a  bomts  of  two  months, 
free,  and  still  count  these  names  in  Premium  Lists.) 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  TORkToCTOBER,  1870. 

"We  have  passed  through  a  season  of  terrific  heat, 
long  continued,  and  little  relieved  by  raius.  The 
storms  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  have  borne 
great  hlessings  to  the  thirsty  land,  but  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  violent  winds  and  -wonderful 
exhibitions  of  electricity,  which  have  wrought  lo- 
cal damage  to  the  great  distress  of  many  farmers. 
These  violent  storms  are  usually  quite  circum- 
scribed in  their  destructive  effects,  and  around  the 
outer  sides  of  the  tempestuous  centers  the  blessed 
raius  have  fallen,  moistening  the  parched  earth  and 
reviving  drooping  vegetation.  Parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, judging  from  our  correspondence,  suffered 
more  than  other  sections.  The  cattle  have  been  fed 
on  hay ;  young  stock  on  weeds  and  the  undergrowth 
of  the  woods, and  sheep  on  bushes  and  swamp  grass. 
Late  crops  have  suffered ;  corn,  in  some  places,  po- 
tatoes, almost  everywhere,  turnips,  generally ;  nev- 
ertheless we  are  not  likely  to  want.  The  great  gran- 
aries of  the  West  will  feed  the  East,  and  there  are 
many  things  we  can  do  without.  The  modern  hay 
presses  put  hay  into  su«h  small  compass  that  it 
can  be  as  economically  transported  as  corn.  Bulk 
makes  little  difference,  provided  a  railroad  car  can 
receive  its  full  load  of  10  or  15  tons,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished.  While,  therefore,  the  canal  still 
competes  with  the  railroads,  it  might  be  well  to 
secure  the  transportation  of  hay  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  dearth.  Cotton- 
seed cake,  linseed  cake,  and  other  forms  of  concen- 
trated provender  will  be  used  extensively  this 
winter,  and  contracts  should  be  early  entered  into 
for  them,  or  a  stock  laid  in. 

The  Fairs  this  year  are  held  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  less  collision  than  usual,  and  persons  can  go 
from  oueto  another,  which,  with  exhibitors  as  well 
as  Agricultural  Editors,  is  very  desirable. 

Now  is  just  the  time  of  the  year  to  start  Farmers' 
Clubs.  There  is  little  enough  social  enjoyment  in 
most  rural  neighborhoods,  and  a  well-managed 
Farmers'  Club  exerts  a  civilizing  and  refining  in- 
fluence among  the  farmers'  families.  It  makes 
people  think  of  something  besides  the  humdrum  of 
the  daily  routine  of  work,  eating,  and  sleeping.  It 
promotes  a  taste  for  reading  and  thought  about 
the  daily  pursuits  of  life,  and  in  every  way  is  im- 
proving and  pleasurable.  A  good  form  for  a  con- 
stitution was  given  on  page  287  (August  i,  and  one 


for  a  simpler  organization,  by  some  thought  to  be 
more  elastic  and  better  adapted  to  a  Farmers'  Club 
is  giveu  on  page  369,  of  this  number. 

Hints    at>oiit    Work. 

Fann  Buildings. — Animals  will  soon  need  shel- 
ter, if  they  do  not  already,  and  should  be  regularly 
stabled  at  uight,  as  in  winter.  In  putting  the  sta- 
bles in  order,  look  well  to  the  floors,  and  to  the 
timbers  in  contact  with  manure,  or  the  liquids  of 
the  stable ;  renew  those  which  are  in  any  degree 
weak.  Tighten  weather-boards,  patch  roofs  if 
leaky.  See  that  all  buildings  around  the  barn-yard 
have  good  eavestroughs  and  gutters,  so  that  no 
more  water  than  uecessary  enters  the  barn-yard 

Boad  mending  at  this  season  must  be  done  with 
clean  gravel  and  sand,  otherwise  the  mended  spots 
will  be  very  soft,  and  will  cut  into  ruts  in  fall  and 
spring.  This  material,  with  small,  broken  stones 
in  some  places,  is  the  only  lit  substance  for  mend- 
ing roads,  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Make  good, 
bard  turnouts  for  water,  on  roads  upon  descending 
grades,  distributing  the  road  wash  upon  meadows 
or  pastures,  if  possible.  Bridges  and  embank- 
ments should  be  well  looked  to,  and  put  in  order 
for  winter  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Ice-Houses. — Experiment  has  proved  that  though 
it  is  really  cooler  under  ground  than  above,  during 
most  of  the  year,  yet,  that  if  the  wooden  walls  of 
ice-houses  be  properly  constructed  they  will  prove 
a  better  protection  to  the  ice  above  ground  than 
stone  walls,  with  a  lining  of  plank  and  non-conduct- 
ing filling  below  ground.  Besides  it  is  decidedly 
cheaper  to  build  above  than  below  the  surface. 
We  give  a  plan  for  an  ice-house  and  dairy  on  page 
376.  The  manner  of  constructing  the  ice-house 
portion  is  applicable  to  one  used  simply  for  keep- 
ing ice.  The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  simply 
these.  1.  Perfect  drainage.  2.  Close,  strong,  non- 
conducting, domble  walls  of  plank  on  the  inside, 
having  the  space  between  them  not  less  than  eight 
inches  wide,  and  this  filled  with  some  dry,  porous 
material,  like  saw-dust  or  spent  tan.  3.  An  op- 
portunity for  a  change  of  air  above  the  ice — en- 
tirely avoiding  drafts.  A  house  12x12  feet  square 
on  the  inside,  is  the  best  size  for  a  private  family. 
10  x  10  feet  square  will  generally  keep  the  ice  well, 
but  it  will  waste  badly,  aud  soft  ice,  such  as  we  had 
last  winter,  will  not  last  through  the  summer. 

Pouitry  Houses. — We  think  it  well  to  dig  out  for 
henneries,  and  set  them  a  few  (say  3)  feet  below  the 
ground  level,  provided  perfect  drainage  can  be  se- 
cured. Cement  the  bottom ;  set  the  studs  upon 
the  cemented  floor;  board  up  upon  the  inside  above 
the  ground  level  and  fill  in  behind  the  boards  with 
cement  concrete.  Outside  nail  hemlock  boards 
against  the  studs  as  high  as  you  have  earth  enough, 
or  think  best  to  raise  an  earth  bank.  We  have 
given  many  plans  for  henneries  in  our  back  num- 
bers. Light,  warmth,  cleanliness,  aud  good  feed- 
ing, will  secure  a  supply  of  eggs  all  winter. 

Potatoes. — A  dry,  warm  spell  will  start  potatoes 
growing,  especially  early  sorts.  All  should  be  dug 
at  once.  We  prefer  to  place  them  on  the  barn 
floor,  or  in  some  dry  out-building,  where  they  will 
"sweat"  before  bringing  them  into  the  cellar. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  place  them  in  small 
piles  in  the  field,  and  cover  with  straw  or  hay 
for  a  few  days.  When  the  whole  heap  in  the 
bins  or  the  cellar  becomes  moist  from  the  sweating 
which  is  sure  to  take  place  without  these  precau- 
tions, rot  is  very  likely  to  supervene.  In  digging 
leave  the  potatoes  upon  the  surface  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  only  long  enough  to  become  dry.  Then  go 
through  aud  pick  up  only  those  of  marketable  size, 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  Afterwards  pick  up  the 
rest,  not  missing  one  if  you  can  help  it.  A  potato 
as  big  as  a  filbert  is  worth  something ;  if  left  in 
the  ground,  it  may  become  a  nuisauee  next  year. 

Turnips. — Keep  free  from  weeds  and  stir  the 
ground  occasionally  and  the  crop  will  pay  you  for  it. 

Carrots  and  Beets  must  be  harvested  before  the 
ground  freezes  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  crust ;  and  it  is 
best  not  to  risk  too  much  in  the  hope  of  a  warm, 
moist  spell  in  which  they  will  grow.  These  should 
sweat  also  before  storing,  and  though  carrots  are 
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best  kept  in  cellars,  mangels  and  beets  are  equally 
well  stored  in  pits  in  tbe  open  ground  where  it  is 
dry.  Tbe  pits  sbould  have  abundant  ventilation 
provided  by  bundles  of  straw  or  draiu  tiles  set  in 
tbe  tops,  whieb  may  be  for  the  most  part  removed 
when  the  weather  becomes  severe. 

Tobacco  is  liable  to  injury  by  hanging  too  close  ; 
and  there  is  no  little  temptation,  as  it  dries  some- 
what, to  crowd  it  to  make  more  room.  It  is  best 
for  it  to  hang  closer  than  at  first,  so  that  the  wind 
sliall  not  have  too  free  a  sweep  through  it,  for 
thus  many  of  the  dry  leaves  may  be  broken,  and 
too  rapid  drying  is  undesirable.  On  windy  days 
close  many  of  the  shutters,  and  when  it  rains,  have 
all  shut  up.  Tobacco  sheds  are  often  very  handy 
places  to  store  corn  fodder  in,  but  this  must  never 
be  done  to  the  injury  of  the  crop. 

Com  Busking  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  hard.  Look  to  the  stooks  and  see  that 
none  are  partly  overthrown  by  the  wind,  and  that 
no  ears  lie  on  the  ground  where  they  will  become 
musty,  or  perhaps  grow.  Save  no  ears  for  seed 
which  are  not  of  medium  size,  fair,  even,  of  the 
standard  color,  and  borne  at  least  two  on  the  stalk. 
Tbe  sooner  corn  is  garnered,  the  fewer  rats,  field 
mice,  and  crows  you  keep  as  boarders. 

Soiling  Crops. — "Where  the  winters  are  not  more 
severe  than  on  Long  Island,  and  southward  on  the 
coast,  and  iuland  west  of  tbe  southern  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania, we  think  milkmen  would  do  well  to  try 
Winter  Rape,  Kale,  and  Winter  Vetch,  or  Tare ; 
sown  early  in  the  month,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
they  will  all  be  found  to  give  excellent  early  forage 
on  heavy  land,  in  good  tilth,  and  well  drained. 
They  are  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  the 
seed  may  doubtless  be  obtained  in  small  quantities 
of  our  best  seedsmen. 

Winter  Grain. — It  is  rather  late,  but  not  too  late 
for  wheat,  if  the  ground  is  in  first-rate  order,  not  too 
heavy,  and  if  we  have  rain  enough.  The  earlier  rye 
is  sown  this  month,  the  better — no  variety  is  superi- 
or to  the  New  Jersey  White.  If  sowing  be  unavoid- 
ably delayed,  apply  a  fine  compost  of  well-rotted 
and  mixed  hen  manure,  or  of  guano  mixed  with 
fine  earth.  Stable  manure  which  has  been  mingled 
with  dry  earth  while  being  collected,  or  with  saw- 
dust, is  equally  good,  if  used  in  proportionate 
quantity.  This  dressing  should  be  harrowed  in  for 
wheat  at  the  rate  of  about  350  pounds  of  Peruvian 
guano,  or  strong  ben  manure  compost,  to  the  acre, 
at  the  time  of  sowing;  for  rye,  150  pounds  would 
probably  do.  Wheat  and  rye  may  still  be  sown  for 
soiling.  Sow  double  the  quantity  and  enrich  highly. 

Plowing. — Do  all  the  fall  plowing  possible.  Eveu 
plow  for  corn  if  the  laud  is  heavy  or  very  weedy. 

Weeds. — No  weeds  that  have  ripened  their  seed 
should  be  thrown  to  hogs  now.  Give  them  sods, 
etc.,  to  work  over.  Cut  weeds,  when  wet,  with  the 
scythe,  and  move  them  gently  into  heaps  or  wind- 
rows away  from  dry  grass  or  fences,  and,  when  dry, 
burn  them.  Biennial  weeds,  which  will  blossom 
next  year,  mulleins,  thistles,  teasels,  and  multitudes 
of  perennial  ones,  may  be  easily  detected  in  the  dry 
grass  and  cut  up  with  a  hoe  or  spade. 

Muck  digging  will  furnish  employment  for  hands 
not  occupied  with  more  important  work,  and 

Draining  and  ditching  fall  into  the  same  category. 

Animals  of  all  kinds  should  be  prepared  for  win- 
ter while  the  weather  is  mild,  yet  frosty  enough  to 
give  them  6harp  appetites.  A  judicious  use  of  tur- 
nip tops,  cabbages  which  do  not  head  well,  green 
pumpkins  and  squashes,  with  nubbins  and  mouldy 
ears  of  corn,   will   save  more   valuable   fodder. 

Morses  at  pasture  will  need  no  other  protection 
than  a  shed,  if  they  have  enough  to  eat. 

Beeves  should  be  warmly  stabled,  and  fed  well  with 
ground  feed,  If  possible,  steamed. 

Milch  Corns  get  little  good  iu  the  pastures,  and 
should  be  out  but  a  few  hours  daily,  unless  it  is 
more  important  to  save  fodder  than  to  have  milk. 

Young  Cattle  may  have  all  the  range  they  desire  ; 
but  It  is  well  to  feed  llicru  something  daily,  roots, 
corn,  pumpkins,  or  a  "  mess"  of  grouud  feed  ;  to 
get  them  in  good  condition  before  cold  weather. 

Steep. — The  rams  are  put  with  the  ewes  for  March 


lambs.  Fatteniug  sheep  should  be  pushed  forward 
and  ripened  off  rapidly,  if  they  are  not  to  be  win- 
tered. Secure  the  stock  for  wintering  in  as  good 
coudition  as  possible,  being  more  careful  to  have 
healthy  sheep  than  to  have  fat  ones. 

Swine  grow  and  fatten  very  fast  in  October.  The 
cold  weather  of  next  mouth  will  check  them  if  tbey 
are  not  already  fat.  Feed  charcoal  and  some  wood- 
ashes  frequently ;  give  pure  water  until  they  become 
fat ;  after  that  withhold  water  altogether,  except 
what  they  get  in  their  semi  liquid,  cooked  feed. 

poultry. — Give  more  or  less  meat,  pork  scraps, 
etc.,  to  help  fowls  through  with  their  moulting. 
Wash  henneries  with  carbolic  soap  ;  whitewash  and 
provide  dry  soil  and  ashes  for  dusting  when  wet 
weather  comes,   as   it  probably  will  some  time. 

Vermin. — Wage  a  perpetual  war  against  them  in 
barns  and  out-buildings  with  traps,  cats,  and  dogs. 
•-. m  m  » •-• 

"Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  gathering  of  crops  and  the  preparations  for 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  make  October  one  of 
the  busiest  months.  The  days,  it  is  true,  are  short- 
er, but  the  weather  is  usually  so  glorious  that  one 
can  do  more  work  than  under  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  longer  summer  days.  The  soil  is  usually  in 
the  finest  condition  for  working,  and  it  can  be  pre- 
pared to  the  best  advantage  at  this  season  for  the 
fall  or  spring  planting  of  trees.  A  notice  in  large 
type  attached  to  a  nurseryman's  catalogue,  has  just 
caught  our  eye ;  as  it  quite  coincides  with  what  we 
have  frequently  enforced,  we  give  it :  "  Send  your 
orders  for  Bulbs,  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for  fall 
planting,  Now,  and  thus  avoid  the  deiay  usual  in 
the  busy  packing  season — you  cannot  be  too  early, 
but  may  be  too  late." 

Orchard  and  ^'nrsery. 

Apples. — The  abundance  of  the  crop  in  most  local- 
ities renders  it  especially  necessary  to  send  only 
selected  fruit  to  market,  if  satisfactory  prices  are 
looked  for.  Hand-pick  and  barrel  carefully.  Late 
varieties  to  be  stored  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible.    Make  poor  fruit  into 

Cider  and  Vinegar,  as  this  is  the  most  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  it.  Cider-making  is  usually  de- 
ferred until  cooler  weather,  as  it  is  better  when 
the  fermentation  goes  on  slowly.  Perishable  fruit 
may  be  ground  up  and  pressed  for  vinegar  at  once. 

Hars. — The  unusually  warm  and  dry  summer  has, 
in  many  cases,  caused  the  late  varieties  to  mature 
earlier  than  usual.  This  may  affect  their  keeping 
qualities.  They  must  be  kept  at  as  low  a  temper- 
ature as  possible.  Do  not  mix  varieties  ;  and  store 
all  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  readily  in- 
spected from  time  to  time. 

Planting  of  all  except  stone  fruits,  is  advisable  in 
those  localities  where  the  autumns  are  mild.  The 
soil  is  in  much  better  coudition  than  in  spring,  the 
trees  are  usually  more  promptly  procured  from  the 
nurseries,  and  the  work  is  not  so  apt  to  be  hurried. 
Prepare  the  land  and  stake  the  places  for  the  trees, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  put  them  out  as  6oon  as  they 
arrive.  In  planting  an  orchard,  put  trees  of  the 
same  variety  together,  for  greater  convenience  iu 
gathering  the  fruit.     In  planting,  see  that  the 

Labels  attached  by  the  nurseryman  are  not  so 
tightly  wired  as  to  injure  the  tree.  Do  not  trust 
to  labels,  but  make  a  record  of  the  position  of  the 
trees  at  planting  time. 

Nursery  Stock  may  be  trimmed  into  shape.  Good 
cultivators  manure  between  tbe  rows  of  young  trees. 


Fruit  diai-den. 

Planting  may  be  done  in  all  localities  where  tbe 
season  is  mild ;  we  except  strawberries,  which  are 
now  better  left  until  spring. 

Grapes,  except  for  wiue,  win  nave  oeen  mostly 
gathered.  Fruit  to  be  kept  until  winter  sbould  be 
in  a  cool,  dry  room,  packed  in  small  boxes.  Isa- 
bella, Catawba,  Diaua,  and  Ioua,  are  good  keepers. 
Concord  very  poor,  and  Delaware  nearly  as  bad, 
though  this  will  keep  for  weeks  if  carefully  handled. 

Grape-vines  are  to  be  pruned  wben  the  leaves  have 


fallen.  In  the  vineyards  it  is  customary  to  give 
a  shallow  plowing  to  cover  up  the  leaves  and  kill 
the  late  weeds.  Tender  varieties  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  trellis  and  covered  with  earth.  Vines  may 
be  planted;  draw  up  the  earth  around  them  and 
mulch  with  leaves.  Make  cuttings,  which  are  to  be 
tied  in  bundles  and  buried  in  the  cellar  or  out-doors 
where  the  water  will  not  stand. 

Strawberries. — If  plants  have  been  struck  in  pots 
they  may  be  set  now,  but  otherwise  spring  plant- 
ing is  preferable. 

Blackberries  and  Jtaspberries  may  be  set  out,  cut- 
ting the  stems  off  to  the  ground.  The  nurserymen 
send  out  canes  with  the  roots,  but  these  are  of  uo 
use  save  to  serve  as  a  handle  in  planting.  These 
are  readily  propagated  from  pieces  of  the  root,  2  or 
3  inches  long,  which  are  to  be  packed  in  a  box  with 
alternate  layers  of  earth;  bury  the  box  where 
water  will  not  stand,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prune,  removing  old 
stems  if  the  bush  is  crowded,  and  shortening  the 
new  growth  one-half  or  more.  Make  cuttings  of 
the  new  wood,  about  6  inches  long,  and  set  4  inch- 
es apart  in  trenches,  with  one  bud  above  tbe  sur- 
face. Press  the  earth  well  against  the  cuttings  and 
mulch  with  leaves  or  litter  when  heavy  frosts  come. 


Kilclieii    Garden. 

Ploioing  should  be  done,  or  in  small  gardens, 
spading,  on  lauds  not  occupied,  previously  spread- 
ing on  a  good  supply  of  manure. 

Braining  is  another  work  of  preparation  that  is 
best  done  this  month.  Plank  drains,  described  on 
page  37S,  are  better  than  none. 

Asparagus. — The  bed  is  to  be  cut  over  when 
growth  has  ceased.  It  is  best  to  burn  the  tops  and 
not  allow  the  seeds  to  go  into  the  manure. 

Beets  should  not  receive  heavy  frosts  as  it  detracts 
from  their  sweetness. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — The  plants  from  seed 
sown  last  month  are  to  be  set  in  cold  frames.  Put 
them  2}i  inches  apart  each  way  and  set  them  down 
to  the  leaves,  covering  the  stems  with  earth.  The 
sashes  should  not  be  put  on  until  freezing  weather. 

Celery. — The  drouth  killed  the  planting  in  many 
places,  and  celery  is  likely  to  be  scarce.  Even  that 
which  stood  the  drouth  is  likely  to  be  small.  Keep 
it  growing  as  long  as  possible,  but  bank  up  before 
severe  frosts. 

Lettuce. — Plants  intended  for  forcing  or  for  early 
spring  planting  are  to  be  put  into  cold  frames,  the 
same  as  directed  for  cabbages.  In  mild  localities 
the  plants  will  endure  the  winter  if  slightly  covered. 

Rhubarb. — See  article  on  forcing  on  paire  3S1.  It 
is  better  to  make  new  plantations  now  than  in 
spring.  Manure  freely,  and,  if  seedling  plants  arc 
not  to  be  had,  cut  up  old  roots,  leaving  a  bud  to 
each  piece.     Set  three  feet  apart  each  way. 

Spinach  will  need  thinning ;  use  for  the  table  the 
plants  that  are  removed,  or  market  them.  Stir  the 
soil  between  the  rows. 

Squashes. — Gather  whenever  there  is  danger  of 
frost,  place  in  piles  and  cover  with  vines  at  night; 
give  them  a  few  days'  sunniug  before  storing.  Han- 
dle as  carefully  as  if  they  were  eggs,  as  the  least 
bruise  will  be  followed  by  decay.  Store  where  they 
will  be  cool  and  dry,  and  not  freeze.  Large  grow- 
ers have  a  house  devoted  to  storing  them,  iu  which 
a  fire  can  be  made  in  very  cold  weather. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Do  not  wait  for  a  severe  frost  be- 
fore digging,  or  the  potatoes  will  not  keep.  Take 
up  the  crop  as  soon  as  the  leaves  6how  that  they 
have  been  touched  ;  selecting,  if  possible,  a  warm 
day  for  digging,  and  allow  tbe  potatoes  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  Pack  in  perfectly  dry  leaves  or  cut  straw. 
Tin-  essential  point  in  keeping  them  is  to  not  allow 
them  to  become  cooler  than  60  degrees. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

This  is  the  most  favorable  season  for  gradimr, 
draining,  road-making,  transplanting  deciduous 
tries  and  shrubs,  and  doing  much  of  the  work  that 
is  usually  left  until  spring. 

House  Plants. — The  treatmeut  of  those  that  were 
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turned  out  is  given  by  Mr.  Henderson  on  page 382. 
Those  which  were  merely  plunged  should  not  be 
left  out  after  the  nights  become  too  cool. 

Cannas. — The  roots  will  not  keep  if  left  until  the 
frost  has  killed  the  foliage.  Take  up  when  there 
is  danger,  and  la}'  them  under  a  shed  to  dry  some- 
what, and  then  store  the  same  as  Dahlias. 

Chrysanthemums. — Pot  for  house-blooming,  shad- 
ing for  a  few  days  before  exposing  to  the  sun. 
Stake  those  that  remain  out  to  prevent  breaking. 

Bulbs. — Take  up  Gladioluses,  Tuberoses,  Jaco- 
bean Lilies,  Tiger-flowers,  and  all  other  tender  ones, 
and  when  ripened  off  under  cover,  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  that  is  safe  from  frost.  Tuberoses  should 
not  be  kept  where  the  temperature  goes  below  50 
degrees.     For  hardy  bulbs  see  page  3S3. 

Pceonies. — Remove  this  month,  as  they  seldom 
flower  if  disturbed  in  spring. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  are  also  better  transplanted 
at  this  season.  When  they  have  been  iu  place  for 
three  or  four  years  they  should  be  lifted,  the  large 
clumps  divided  and  reset  in  fresh  soil.  At  the 
time  of  doing  this  there  will  be  au  abundance  to 
give  to  less  fortunate  neighbors.  Thin  out  seed- 
lings sown  earlier,  and  at  the  approach  of  severe 
"weather  give  them  a  covering  of  leaves. 

Dahlias. — When  the  frosts  have  disposed  of  the 
portion  above  ground,  choose  a  sunny  day  and  dig 
the  roots.  Let  them  dry  off  and  store  them  in  any- 
dry  cellar  that  will  keep  potatoes  in  good  condition. 
Let  the  labels  be  legible  and  properly  attached. 

Winter-covering. — Many  make  a  mistake  in  going 
into  winter  quarters  too  soon.  When  the  ground 
begins  to  freeze,  is  soon  enough.  Materials  should 
be  collected.  Leaves  are  among  the  most  valuable ; 
these  and  salt  and  bog  hay  and  cedar  or  other 
evergreen  boughs  are  the  materials  generally  used. 

Greenlionso   aai<l   Wimlow    Plants. 

The  house  should  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  plants,  should  a  sudden  early  frost  make 
it  necessary  to  fake  them  in.  The  less  hardy  things 
should  go  in  before  frosts  come,  as  the  cool  nights 
check  their  growth.  The  article  upon  house-plants 
on  page  382,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  much 
upon  the  subject  here. 

Bulbs  should  lie  potted  for  winter  blooming  as 
early  as  they  can  be  had.  Use  rich  soil,  with  some 
sand  to  keep  it  light,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cool, 
dark  cellar,  or  iu  a  frame,  and  cover  them  with 
several  inches  of  coal  ashes  or  tan.  When  pots  are 
covered  iu  this  way  it  is  better  to  invert  a  thumb 
pot  directly  over  the  bulb  to  protect  the  shoot  in 
case  it  should  start  before  they  are  removed. 

Insects. — Take  none  into  the  house  with  the  plants. 
If  any  plants  are  infested  keep  them  apart  from  the 
rest  until  they  are  thoroughly  fumigated. 

Forcing  Plants. — A  number  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  are  forced  for  winter  decoration, 
and  near  cities,  to  sell  to  people  who  do  hot  know 
any  better  than  to  buy  them.  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  Ja- 
ponica,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  makes  a  charming 
plant  for  winter  blooming,  and  for  cut  flowers. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Diceutra,  Deutzia  gracilis,  and 
others,  are  used.  The  plants  are  to  be  potted  aud 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  cellar,  where  they  must 
not  get  "killing  dry,"  and  in  February  they  are 
brought  into  beat. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  in  pots  of  such  as  may  be 
wanted   for  winter  blooming. 

Appliances. — Get  soil,  sand,  moss,  pots,  and  what- 
ever may  be  required,  under  cover  in  good  season. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  has  further  declined  since  our  last,  under  the  re- 
ports of  the  successes  of  the  Prussian  forces  in  France, 
which  have  been  interpreted  ns  giving  promise  of  an 

early  peace The  receipts  of  BreadsttnTs  have  been 

quite  liberal,  and  receivers  have  been  eager  sellers,  while 
the  demand  from  home  and  export  buyers  has  been  less 
active,  leading  to  a  material  reduction  in  prices.  Toward 
the  close,  there  has  been  a  better  inquiry  reported  for 
Shipping  Flour,  and  for  desirable  lots  of  Wheat,  Corn, 
and  Oats,  at  somewhat  firmer  rates  ;  the  tendency  being, 

at  the  latest,  in  favor  of  holders "Wheat  continues  to 

arrive  in  very  poor  order,  and  the  hulk  of  wheat  coming 


forward  docs  not  grade  higher  than  warm  and  soft,  adapt- 
ed to  steamer  shipments. . . .  Cotton  has  been  in  more  re- 
quest and  firmer,  but  closes  depressed.  The  total  yield 
of  the  crop  of  1SG9-70,  is  given  at  3,154,946  bales Pro- 
visions have  been  decidedly  less  active ;  hog  products 
have  been  quoted  lower,  with  the  finer  grades  of  but- 
ter, higher Wool  has  been  in  moderate  demand  at 

somewhat  stronger  prices Hay,  Hops,  and  Seeds,  have 

been  less  sought  after,  closing  steadily Tobacco  has 

been  more  freely  dealt  in  at  about  quoted  rates.  The 
bulk  of  the  business  in  Kentucky  has  been  for  export. 
The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Sept.  14, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTION'S  AT  TIIK  XKW-TOKK  MA.RKKTS. 

Rkoripts.  Flour,     client.    Corn.    7,'ve.     Va'rlei/.     Oats. 

26  dav*«/;K  nrtli.inij.11110  2,351.000  1.5S1 .00(1  57,50.)  151, nno  1,429.000 

27  days  tesJm'tli.295,500  2,809,000  1,574,000    9,0n0    59,000  3,191,000 

Sat.ks.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn,     line.    Barley.     Oats. 

36daysf//ism'th.291.000  2.656,000  1,719,000  37,000  4.851)  1,531.000 
27days;<!s<ni'l1i.46S,000  4,143,000  1,831,000    38,500    5,100  1,573,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  al  this  time  last  year. 
BKCJEIPTS.         Flour.     Wheal.     Corn.      Jii/e.    Barley.    Oats. 

26  days  1S70 596,000  2,351,000  1,581,000  57,500  151.000  1,439.000 

25  days  1869 359,000  2,728,000     729,000    2,400      5,300    879,000 

Sat.tcs.  Flour.     Wheat.    Corn,      lli/e.    Barley.    Oats. 

20  (lavs  1870...  .291,000  2,656,000  1,719,000  37,000  4,85)'  1.531,000 
23dayslS69.   ...324,000  4,589,000  1,437,000    58,000    1,571,000 

3 .  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  14 : 

Flour.  Wheat.       Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1S70 1,216.000  11,104,000      297,000  65,734      10,100 

1S69 075.290  11,615,661  1,557,677  114,006      45.097 

186S 1142,952      3,385,078  5,300,515  153,093     42,159 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  atSeio  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 

1S70.                 bush.  bus!),  bush.    bush.  bush.  bush. 

Sent.  12 1,387,487  761,394  50,869  107,474  1,053,079  130,881 

AU".  S 1,438.870  5S9.973  25.43?   106,101  691.766  1191)46 

.lulyll 1,2-11,913  483,510  28,816     93,600  655.068  109.473 

Juno  7 700.478  69,845  2:.8M    91,630  488,143  108,775 

MavlO 1.158,052  110,820  20,502   126,043  410,517  S3.000 

April  11 1,845,186  285,016  23,249  187,172  756,811  99.9SS 

March  7 2.509.60S  484.176  39,089  278.905  1,105.194  97.139 

Feb.  11...        2,902.613  531.003  62,112  322.425  1,199,672  36,214 

Jan.  12 .4,433.028  591,903  38.2S9     34,900  1,310,935  85,405 

18119 

Dec. II 3,810,562  833.901)  50,043  285,906  1,386.591  77.097 

Kov.  10 1,016,030  693,085    31,700    31,584  281.531  60,782 

Oct.  11 978,272  445,0liS  34,467      5,948  120,950  67,094 

Sept.6 745.121  127,730  56,031       1S3.920  134,870 

Ans.  9 634.202  25a  155  75.797        361  50.219  105,458 

July  10 531,657  32S.613  71,413      2,966  259.985  97,177 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tirte-waJer  at  Albany  each  sea- 

son to  Aug.  SSM  : 

Flour,     IfJieal,         Corn,       Ei/e.  Barley,    Oats, 

tobls.         bush.           bush.      bush.  bnsli.      bush. 

ISM.  .  ..'>!»;. O'lO       7.819.700       2.21'i.non     301.600  91.3TII      1.091.50(1 

1869. . .  .238,600      8.124.00a      2.915,800    221,900  12,0(10     1,922;000 

1868.... 143,400      5,n78,S0O    10,017,200    160,600  326,900      1,615,000 

CURRENT    WnOLRSAT.K  PRICKS. 

Aiir-'-'13.  Sept.  14. 

Prick  of  Gold ma  113JS 

FI.OUR— Super  to  Kxtra  State  S5  25    ©  6  75      $4  45    @  5  85 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  5  50    ©10  00  4  65    ©  9  00 

Extra  Western 5  70    ©10  00  5  00    ©9  25 

Extra  Genesee 6  75    ©8  75  5  85    ©  S  00 

Superfine  Western 5  25    ©5  7.5  4  45    ©4  05 

Ute  Ftom 5  45    ©7  85  4  15    ©  5  85 

Corn-Meat 5  25    ©6  25  4  in    ©5  35 

Wheat— AU  kinds  of  White..  155    ©190  1  35    ©105 

All  kinds  ollted  and  Amber.  1  00    @  1  58  90    ©135 

Cor.N— Tellow 1  00    @  1  10  86    ©      95 

Mixed. 82'.'©      90  76    ©      83 

Oats -Western 50    ©      66  47    ©      55 

State 63    ©     66  Nominal. 

ItVE  105    ®  1  25  85    ©100 

B\i:ley Nominal.  Nominal. 

Hay— Hale  i9  100  lb 85    ©125  85    ©125 

Straw,  %i  100  lb 60    ©115  60   ©110 

Cotton— Middlings.  ?)   lb....  19K©      20K        19%?      20% 

Hors-Crop  ol  1S70.  »<  It. 10    ©      25  25    ©      85 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  %\  lb  75    ©     85  75    ©     S5 

Seed— Clover,  ?  lb  I3£©      14  14    @      14K 

Timothy.  W  bushel 7  00    ©7  25  5  50    ©6  00 

Flax.  5?  bushel Nominal.  2  25    ©2  40 

Scgar— Brown.  't<  lb  8&@     11&        8)<@     113,' 

Molasses.  Cuba.  V  gal 20    ©      42  23    ©      44 

Coffee— PJo,  (Gold,  in  bond)  9K©      13  9    ©      12K 

TonAOOO,  Kentucky,  &c.. SB.  6y,@     14  6X@     14 

Seed  Leaf,  ¥1  lb 8)-.'©      55  7)^©      55 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?!  lb.  38   @     50  42    ©     56 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?)  lb 25    @     45  25    ©     45 

California,  unwashed 21    ©      32  23    ©      33 

Tallow,  t<  lb      9&<*     10X        9   @       9% 

Oil-Cake— V  ton 44  00    ©45  00      4100    ©44  00 

Por.K— Mess.  '4<  barrel 29  00    ©29  75      27  00    ©29  50 

Prime,  59  barrel  24  00    ©26  00      24  00    ©24  75 

Beef— Plain  mess 12  00    ©19  50      1!  00    ©19  50 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,?!  lb.  15K©      WiSC       15    ©      16)4 

Butter— Western,  S  lb 15    ©     40  22    ©     45 

State,  U  lb  17    ©      40  15    ©     35 

Cheese  4    @      14><         4    ©      14 

Beans— *  bushel 1  20    ©  2  60  1  20    ©  2  60 

Peas— Canada.  In  bond.  VI  bu.  1  10    ®  1  12  1  10    ©      — 

Eggs— Fresh.  V  dozen      ....  23    @     26  25    @     27 

Poultry— Fowls*; Chickens.  21    ©     22  17   ©     is 

Chickens,  Spring,  ¥  D 20    @      23  19    @      20 

Turkeys,  fl  lb  ..." 22    ©      23  21    ©      23 

Geese,  ^  pair 150    ©175  150    ©175 

Woodcock,  V  pair 1  00    <g     —  1  01    ©  1  12 

Grouse,  5?  pair S7    ©100 

Green  Corn,  ¥100 50    ©100  75    ©125 

Potatoes,  V  bbl 1  50    ©  3  50  2  25    ©  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?)  bbl —   @     —  2  25    ©  3  50 

Turnips  —  ~#  bbl 2  CO    ©2  25  2  00    ©2  25 

Cabbages— V  100 7  50    ©14  00  5  00    ©10  00 

ONION'S—  9  bbl 3  00    ©3  50  3  00    ©3  25 

Cranberries— ^  bbl —    @     —  —    @     — 

Broom-corn— #  lb 7    ©     11  0    @     11 

Tomatoes,  per  basket ...  50    @     75  50    ©     75 

Peas,  green,  per  bbl 2  00    ©3  00  —    ®     — 

Cucumbers,  i>  100 —    ©     —  —    @     — 

Squashes,  is  bbl 100    ©125  100    ©125 

Peaches.  5?  basket 75    ©  1  50  75    ©  2  50 

Plums.  Gage.  5?  bnshel 3  00    ©3  50  150    ©3  50 

Pears,  5?  bhl 2  00    @10  00  2  00    ©9  00 

Melons,  5R  bbl 1  50    ©  1  00  1  00    ©  2  00 

Apples— 5B  barrel 101    ©4  50  103    ©2  50 

Grapes— 5SIb ■  4    @     12 


Hfevr-Yorlf  I^ivc-StocU    9fcu-]ccts. — 

week  ending.        Beeves.  Corns.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 

August  15th 7.347       63       2,335      33,804     13,619    57,168 

do.      23d 6,540       99       2,790      80,978    13,512    53,919 

do.      29th 9,238       69       3,383      32,443    10,879    50,012 

September   5th 9,613       56       3,170      38,200    14,537    65,576 

do.         12th 7,829       61       3,172      41.571    17,677    70,310 

Total  in  5  Weeks.... 40,594      348     14,850    176.966    70,224  302,982 

do.forprev.iWeeks.ri,li$     372       9,374    125,777    5S.992  222,264 

Beeves.   Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.   Swine. 

Average  per  Week 8,119       69     2,970       35,399       91,045 

do.  do.  last  Month.... 6,937  93  2,343  31,444  14,748 
do.  do.  prev'i  Month...  0MQ  3 IT  3,139  25,501  15,969 
Average  per.  Week,  1869.  6,275  92  1,752  28,836  15,348 
do.  do.  do.  1808  5,733  105  1,588  27.182  18.809 
do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,544  64  1,830  22,154  2C.605 
do.  do.  do.  1S66.  5.74S  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 
do.        do.     do.    1S65.      5,255       US      1.500       16,091        ll.O'.'S 

Total  in  1S69 320,280    4.827  91,053   1,499,509     79S.19:: 

Total  in  186S 29S.12S    5.466    83.571    1,413,479      97S.061 

Total  iu  1S67 293.833    3.369    69,911   1,174.154  1,102.64:1 

Total  in  1S66 298.880    4,885    63.420    1,010,0(K)      672,000 

Total  in  1865 270,274    6,161    71,991       836,733      57S.190 

Total  in  1864 267,609    7,603    75,621      7S2.462      660,277 

Beef  Cattle.— Not  for  years,  if  ever  before,  have 
so  many  caitle  been  sold  in  the  New-York  markets  in 
one  month  as  are  given  above,  and  one  would  naturally 
look  for  low  prices  and  dull  sales.  Such,  however,  has 
not  been  the  case,  and  almost  every  market  day  has  seen 
the  yards  cleaned  of  stock.  Prices  for  thin  cattle  have 
dropped  from  ).2C.@lc.  per  lb.,  but.  on  fair  to  good  cattle 
rates  remain  unchanged.  The  increased  supply  was  made 
up  mostly  of  "Texan  Hoppers "  of  poor  quality.  Of 
this  class  the  best  sold  at  about  12c.@13c,  and  all  the 
way  down  to  Sc.  per  lb.,  with  some  very  poor  ones  by 
head  at  not  more  than  7c.  pcrlb.  The  better  grades  of 
Texans  sold  more  readily  than  very  thin  Illinois  steers, 
butchers  claiming  the  waste  to  be  less  iu  slaughtering. 
Good  steers  have  been  scarce,  and  what  there  were  for 
sale  went  at  good  figures,  there  being  no  falling  off  since 
our  last  report.  Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures,  at  which  the  largest  sales  were  made  : 

Ang.  15th,rangcd  8  ©16Kc  Av.  14    c.  Large  sales  13  ©16 

do.    22d,     do.      8  ©17    c.  do.  14J4C.    do.        do.    12  ®16 

do.  29th,   do.       8  ©17    c.  do.  14    c.    do.       do.    10  ©16 

Sept.   5th,  do.       7  ©17    c.  do.  14    r.    do.        do.    10  ©15)/ 

do.    12th,  do.       7  ©17    c.  do.  14    c.    do.        do.    10  ©10 

IUilch  Cows. — The  market  is  dull,  and  prices  low. 
Milkmen  can  seldom  be  induced  to  pay  more  than  &7i> 
Ca)§S0  for  good  cows,  and  they  do  not  care  for  poor  ones 
at  any  price.  Just  now,  with  the  beef  market  full  of  thin, 
low-priced  steers,  there  is  no  sale  for  dry  cows,  and  most 
milkmen  must  sell  their  dry  cows  before  they  have  room 
for  the  fresh  ones.  Prices  then  have  ranged  low,  even 
for  fair  cows,  and  sales  slow.  We  quote  good  eows  at 
from  $(!0  2$S0  each,  with  some  very  poor  as  low  as  $30@ 

£.35  each Calves. — The  supply  has  been  abundant, 

hut  mostly  of  grass-fed  calves.  They  are  too  thin  for 
good  veal,  and  sell  at  low  figures,  often  going  by  the  head 
at  about  $(7@§S  each.  Really  fat,  milk  calves,  of  which 
there  have  been  few  in  market,  sold  quickly  and  at  fair 
figures.  We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Good,  fresh  milk 
calves,  at  lOcOTHil'/ic. ;  Grass-fed,  at  4c.(f7t(ic.  per  lb.;  or. 

by  the  head,  from  $6@S10,  if  large Sheep  and 

Lambs  are  still  abundant,  cheap,  and  very  poor.  We 
sec  no  fat.  sheep  nowadays  for  sale  in  market.  Everything 
is  thin,  half-fed,  and  tough.  Prices  range  according  to 
quality.  Lambs  seem  to  he  more  abundant,  and  arc  about 
y2c.  per  lb.  lower.  Prices  for  sheep  range  from  4c.@fic. 
when  sold  by  the  lb.  Lambs  from  7c.(77\9c.  per  11).  for  the 
best,  all  others  sell  by  the  head.    One  very  poor  lot  went 

as  low  as  $2  a  head Sivinc. — Arrivals  have  been  a 

little  more  free,  and  the  market,  unchanged.  Perhaps 
fewer  hogs  are  selling  at  the  highest  price,  1.1c.  per  lb,,  but 
all  go  off  quickly  at  a  fraction  less.  Prices  range  for  best 
hogs,  12J£c.@12J£c.  per  lb.;  Live  hogs,  9!4c@10J4 c.  per  lb. 


Large  Pay  *•:  Little  Work, 

No  better  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  many  thou- 
sands of  persona  to  receive  a  large  return  for  a  little  work 
— on  rainy  days,  evenings,  election  daj's,  odd  spells,  and 
even  for  coustant  occupation, — than  is  now  offered  by  the 
Publishers,  in  their  Premium  lists  for  tlte  nest  volume. 
(See  page  392.)  It  is  work,  ton,  in  which  men.  women, 
and  children  may  engage.  About  $20,000  were  thus 
earned  during  a  year  past  by  a  small  portion  of  our  read- 
ers, some  ladies  getting  from  §300  tn  §2,000  each,  for 
premiums  earned  and  sold,  and  small  boys  and  girls  as 
much  as  $10G  each.  The  total  sum  might  just  as  well 
have  been  $4O,O00,  or  $GO,000,  or  $100,000, 
if  two,  three,  or  five  times  as  many  persons  had  taken 
hold  of  the  work.  The  Agriculturist  went  to  some 
twenty-three  thousand  Post-offices,  while  premiums  went 
to  less  than  five  thousand.  It  only  needs  some  enter- 
prising person  at  every  Post-office  to  take  hold  of  the 
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matter,  and  a  premium  club  can  easily  be  gathered.  In- 
deed, at  most  places  there  is  ruom  fur  from  one  to  half  a 
dozen  or  more  Premium  Clubs.  Few  Post-offices  have 
around  them  less  than  25  families,  and  most  have  hundreds 
of  families  which  ought  to  take  this  paper.  We  have  100 
to  50J  subscribers  at  many  Post-offices,  and  still  1,000  to 
1,300  at  some  others.  Any  one  who  will  take  hold  with  a 
will,  determined  to  succeed,  will  succeed.  The  paper  is 
very  cheap— is  worth  more  than  it  costs  to  every  family — 
and  it  only  needs  some  one  to  explain  this,  in  order  to 
get  a  large  club  of  subscribers.  You,  Reader,  may  as 
well  secure  a  premium,  as  any  one  else.  As  every  new 
Subscriber  (even  in  Premium  Clubs  sent  by  others)  gets 
ihe  extra  copies  free,  it  helps  those  who  are  making  up 
premium  lists  this  month,  and  Now  is  Just  t2ie 
Time  to  Begin. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  tvhich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  fonn,  foi*  want  of  space  elseivliere. 

Postage  12  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance. —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Mow  to  Kennit :— Clieelts  on  ^'civ- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Onlcc  Monoy  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  "We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  witltout  any  loss. 

E2ei£istere«l  Abetter?*,  untlea'the  zaew 
systein,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1S03,  arc  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Obsei've,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  scut  to  the  Dead-Letter  0  nice.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  t/ie  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 


Valuable  laaformation  lor  Every- 
body, not  found  in  Our  Reading  Columns. 

—  Our  Readers  who  usually  skip  over  business  notices, 
advertisements,  and  the  like,  will  do  well  to  read  through 
what  is  printed  on  pages  302-305,  among  the  adver- 
tisements. The  descriptions  of  the  merits  of  a  hun- 
dred articles  will  convey  a  good  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation to  every  one.  Much  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
selection  of  these  items,  to  be  sure  that  no  unworthy 
thing  should  find  a  place,  and  that  all  that  is  said  should 
be  truthful— just  as  the  publishers  would  talk  to  their 
most  valued  friends.— Page  392  explains  the  object  of  in- 
troducing tho  descriptions.  The  articles  are  placed  be- 
fore our  readers  on  such  terms,  that  almost  any  person, 
(Man  or  Woman,  Boy  or  Girl.)  can  secure  one  or  more  of 
the  articles  free  of  charge.  Let  all  our  readers  for  once 
carefully  read  through  the  four  pages  referred  to,  (892-895). 

TIic    EBiil>Hsli«>rs  Astir— Oaeap  a*a- 

pers.— The  publishers  of  various  newspapers  are  out 
with  their  offers  of  free  copies  for  tho  rest  of  this  year, 
and  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin.  As  for  Premiums,  even 
the  lteligious  and  Political  papew  are  giving  them  to 
those  who  e:\nvass,  instead  of  following  the  old  custom, 
of  begging  people  to  "  work  for  the  good  of  the  cause." — 
Our  Publishers  are  behind  in  none  of  these  matters— Mn 
which  they  took  the  lead  years  itgo)  —  as  will  be  seen  on 
pages  392,  393.  391  and  393. 

Our  AniaiaiaDs  will  appear  as  usual  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  should  be  in  possession  of  all 
who  desire  a  compact  resume  of  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural progress.  To  show  how  widely  they  are  dis- 
tributed, we  may  mention  that  in  one  of  them  a  new  gar- 
den appliance  was  described.  A  few  days  ago  the  invent- 
or called  on  us,  and  informed  us  that  the    notico  had 


called  out  inquiries  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
that  he  was  forced  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  he  had  only  had  made  for  trial.  In  each  of  the 
Annuals  is  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Horticult- 
ural Stock  of  all  kinds.  These  lists  we  wish  to  make  as 
complete  and  as  reliable  as  possible.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  insertion  of  names.  Those  whose  names  were  in 
last  year's  issues,  and  have  made  business  changes,  will 
please  inform  us ;  and  new  applicants  for  insertion  should 
send  their  circulars  or  business  cards  at  once. 

Fairs  in    October  and    November. 

—A  Yery  full  and  carefully  revised  list  of  the  fairs  to  be 
held  the  present  and  the  coming  month,  will  be  found 
upon  page  390. 

Beautifying-     Cosustry    Homes. — A 

Hand-book  of  Landscape  Gardening.  Illustrated  by 
plans  of  places  already  Improved.  By  J.  Wcidenmann, 
Superintendent  of  City  Park,  Hartford,  Ct.  New  York: 
Orange  Judd  and  Company. — "We  have  numerous  works 
on  Landscape  Gardening  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
art  arc  ably  treated,  but  we  have  none  which  would  serve 
as  a  working  guide  to  a  person  of  intelligence,  who  wished 
to  beautify  his  home  by  tasteful  surroundings.  We  would 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  works  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  taste  in  rural  matters  ;  they  have  in  a  measure 
prepared  the  way  for  the  present  one.  "Beautifying  Coun- 
try Homes"  is  a  work  which  embodies  the  results  of  a 
long  practice  in  landscape  architecture  and  rural  adorn- 
ment, and  while  its  teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the 
received  rules  of  art,  they  arc  thoroughly  practical  in 
their  character.  "When  one  makes  a  new  home  he  wishes 
that  the  grounds  about  it  shall  be  laid  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, not  only  for  convenience,  but  to  show  all  the 
beauties  of  which  they  are  capable  ;  and  in  purchasing  a 
place  planned  by  another,  one  is  seldom  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  grounds,  but  wishes  them  improved 
and  modernized.  The  present  work  is  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  large  proportion  of  both  these  classes, 
who,  if  they  knew  how  to  go  to  work,  would  often  take 
pleasure  in  making  the  improvements  themselves.  It 
gives  plain  directions  for  the  preliminary  work  of  road- 
making,  draining,  grading,  and  the  like,  selections  of 
trees  and  shrubs  for  planting,  suggestions  for  the  intro- 
duction of  ornamental  water,  rock-work,  and  the  like, 
besides  giving  approximate  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
the  various  operation::-.  This  portion  of  the  work  is 
copiously  illustrated.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  plans  of  places  actually  laid  out  from  de- 
signs by  such  well-known  artists  as  Olmstead  &  Yaux, 
Baumann,  Butler,  Camp,  Perry,  Fischer,  Pilat,  Schwac- 
gerl,  and  several  by  the  author.  In  these  plans,  which 
are  beautifully  colored  in  the  best  style  of  chromo- 
lithograph}', the  planting  is  represented  in  perspective, 
in  a  manner  that  gives  not  only  the  position  but 
the  effect  of  the  different  single  specimens  and  groups 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  names  of  these  are  given 
in  a  descriptive  key  to  each  plan.  These  designs  com- 
prise places  of  various  sizes,  from  the  city  and  village 
lot,  to  the  most  extensive  grounds  :  and  they  also  give 
excellent  examples  for  laying  out  public  parks  and  cem- 
eteries. We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  work 
again,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  as  it  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  useful,  works  ever  issued  in  the 
country.  It  is  printed  on  paper  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  is  beautifully  printed,  and  substantially  and  ele- 
gantly bound  in  beveled  boards.    Price,  prepaid,  $15.00. 

Cranberries  upon  Upland.  —Last 
month  we  stilted  that  wo  had  seen  no  instance  of  tho 
profitable  culture  of  the  Cranberry  upon  dry  soil,  and  that 
wo  would  go  a  long  distance  to  see  a  plot  in  successful 
bearing.  Tills  brought  out  an  invitation  from  a  gentle- 
man living  near  Islip,  L.  I.,  and  we  visited  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that,  contrary  to 
our  former  impressions,  the  Cranberry  can,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  made  to  grow  and  yield  fine  crops  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  Upon  soil  as  dry  as  any  soil  can  bo.  A  de- 
tailcd  account  of  the  culture  and  the  conditions  necessary 
to  success  must  be  deferred  until  another  month. 

'I'lir  IF:Bir  of  the  Aiiieriram  Biistidute 

opened  as  usual  with  a  vast  show  of  confusion.  The 
managers  were  not  ready  with  their  steam  power  and  oth- 
er arrangements ;  the  exhibitors  were  not  on  hand,  and 
of  course  everybody  knew  that  for  the  first  fortnight,  the 
affair  would  hardly  get  underway,  so  visitors  were  uol 
quite  OS  plenty  OS  workmen.  Experience  seems  to  teach 
the  managers  little— for  every  year  it  is  about  the  same. 
A  good  rule  was  made  last  winter,  that;  no  signs  larger 
than  10X34  inches  would  be  allowed  ;  but  why  is  it  not 
enforced  upon  all  alike?  Licbig  said  once,  that  tho  de- 
gree of  civilization  of  any  people  could  bo  measured  by 
its  consumption  of  soap.  The  display  of  this  article  in- 
dicates cither  a  most  enlightened  civilization,  or  that  tho 
floor  manager  is  a  soap-maker.    By  the  time  tho  Agri- 


culturist is  issued,  we  have  no  doubt  the  show  will  be 
a  very  fine  one.  October  is  the  pleasantest  month  of  all 
the  year  for  strangers  to  visit  New  York,  and  the  Fair 
will,  no  doubt,  attract  many  from  abroad  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  varions  brauchesof  productive  industry. 
It  continues  until  November  2d. 

The  S>eath  of  John  <*oiiicl  Veitek. 

—"Within  a  year  we  recorded  the  death  of  James  Veitch, 
and  now  we  have  to  notice  that  of  his  son,  John  Gould 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  Eng.  Mr.  V.  was  widely  known  as 
an  explorer,  as  well  as  florist,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Australian  plants  now  in  cultiva- 
tion are  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  "With  reference 
to  father  and  son,  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle  truly  says: 
"  So  long  as  British  horticulture  lasts,  so  long -will  the 
names  of  these  earnest  laborers  iu  its  cause  call  up  feel- 
ings of  regret  and  respect." 

Mason's  fruit  Jars,  with  Porcelaiu- 
lined  Cap,  we  have  found  by  experience  to  be  excellent, 
and  very  convenient.  Of  over  50  jars  used  last  year  for  va- 
rious fruits,  not  one  failed  to  keep  the  fruit  well. 

Simrtry  BHiiiuImi^s.— The  long;  list  of 
swindlers  published  by  us  lastmonth,  has  stirred  up  many 
of  our  readers,  and  several  others,  to  forward  to  us  the  con- 
tributions of  the  thieving  gentry,  and  so  we  have  letters 
and  circulars  enough  to  furnish  a  good-sized  detective's 
office,  or  to  open  a  curiosity  shop.— There  is  a  grim  satis- 
faction in  investigating  the  schemes  that  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  swindling  fra- 
ternity. Formerly  they  were  constantly  coming  out  with 
some  new  operation  calculated  to  deceive  honest  people, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  on  the  constant  look  out 
for  new  features.  But  latterly  they  have  found  the  pre- 
tended counterfeit  money  dodge  so  profitable,  and  so  safe, 
that  the  rascals  are  working  this  golden  vein  to  the  neg- 
lect of  others.  We  pity  their  dupes,  but  can  hardly  com- 
miserate them.  No  man  really  honest  at  heart  will  re- 
spond to  the  invitation  to  buy  counterfeit  money,  even 
though  he  believes  it  "  so  well  executed  as  to  defy  detec- 
tion by  the  most  expert  bankers.'"  If  he  send  for  it,  it 
is  with  the  expectation  of  passing  it  off  upon  others,  to 
his  own  profit.  Can  such  a  one  deserve  much  sympa- 
thy if  he  himself  gets  cleaned  out  in  the  operation? — as 
he  always  does.  The  wily  swindlers  often  use  the  fol- 
lowing argument  to  influence  those  who  arc  not  depraved, 
but  have  very  easy  or  clastic  consciences.  They  enclose 
in  their  letters  slips  so  printed  as  to  appear  to  be  cut  from 
leading  newspapers,  going  to  show  that  the  country  is 
flooded  with  bogus  money — that  "one-half,'"  or  " two- 
thirds,  "  or  "nine-tenths'1  of  all  money  in  circulation  is 
actually  bogus,  yet  it  passes  just  as  well,  and  answers  every 
purpose  of  good  money ;  and  then  they  argue,  "this  be- 
ing the  case,  you  may  just  as  well  take  a  hand  in  and  en- 
joy some  of  the  benefits;  you  will  do  ns  great  harm ; 
those  who  take  it  of  you  will  pass  it  along  to  others,  and 
they  t«  others,  and  so  nobody  will  be  harmed  ;  it  is  really 
just  as  good  as  the  genuine  money.'1  This  is  the  gist  of 
the  arguments  ingeniously  put  forth ;  and  we  arc  sorry  to 
know,  many  men,  usually  esteemed  honest,  fair  men 
among  their  neighbors,  and  esteeming  the:::so!ves  so,  are 
drawn  into  the  meshes  cf  the  scoundrels  wiio  . 
upon  the  spoils  of  knavery.  To  warn  such  victims  we  try 
to  expose  these  swindling  operations.  'Were  it  only  the 
wholly  depraved— those  lost  to  shame  and  past  hope  of 
redemption  to  honest  life,  who  were  deceived — we  should 
be  induced  to  say  let  "  rogue  cheating  rogue  "  go  on  until 
the  smart  ones  clean  out  the  weaker  minded  ones,  and 
the  former  take  themselves  to  an  early  grave  by  dissipa- 
tion and  rioting  upon  their  ill-gotten  spoils— as  they  usu- 
ally d».  Here  is  the  modus  operandi:  First  let  us  say, 
that  in  various  ways,  the  name  and  P.  O.  address  of  near- 
ly every  man  and  boy  in  the  whole  country  have  been  col- 
lected. These  arc  copied  out  in  lists ;  as  a  list  of  farmers, 
or  merchants,  etc.,  and  sold  to  anyone  wanting  them 
at  so  much  per  1,000  or  10,000  names.  The  swindler 
starts  by  buying  up  60,000  or  100,000  or  1.000,000  of  these 
names,  according  to  his  capital,  or  the  intended  extent  of 
his  operations.  Xext,  he  assumes  some  fair  sounding 
name,  locating  himself  iu  a  sixth  story  or  other  secluded 
room.  lie  then  writes  out  an,!  multiplies  by  lithography 
or  otherwise,  a  very  plausible,  ingenious  letter,  and  em- 
ploys n  lot  of  clerks,  usually  ladles  and  boys,  to  enclose 
and  address  these  circulars  to  the  names  on  his  purchased 
list.  A  multitude  of  the  people  addressed  will  ol'  course 
pay  no  attention  to  them  ;  but  as  the  circulars,  postage, 
etc..  cost  only  about  A  cents  each,  if  he  can  get  a  response 
and  a  few  dollars  from  only  half  a  dozen  in  a  thousand, 
he  makes  a  round  profit.  Tie  writes  in  a  way  to  make  his 
dupes  believe  he  has  some  perfect  counterfeit  money, 
— "fae  similics1"  of  the  t*.  s.  currency— offers  $100  or 
$l,00i>  or  more  for  $10  to  $S0.  more  or  less,  and  usually 
offers  to  seid  it  C.  0.  D.  if  half  or  a  fourth  be  furnished 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  an  assurance  that  tho 
recipient  will  not  "go  back  on  him."    And  multitudes 
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catch  at  the  bait,  and  forward  their  $5  and  $10  and 
§25.  Usually,  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  that  money  again. 
Or,  if  any  response  is  made,  a  photographic  picture  of  a 
$100  or  $500  or  other  genuine  bill,  -with  the  signature 
omitted,  is  inclosed  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  filled  in  with 
old  paper  or  shavings,  and  sent  on  by  express,  with  a 
bill  of  §10  or  $20  or  more,  to  be  "C.  O.  D.,"  (collect- 
ed on  delivery) — of  course  to  be  paid  before  the  victim 
sees  what  is  in  the  box,  as  he  is  shy  about  opening  such  a 
box  until  he  gets  to  a  private  place.  In  response  to  the 
private  invitations,  many  call  at  the  u  eyries  "  of  these 
operators,  sometimes  going  hundreds  of  miles  to  load  up 
with  the  "  queer."  Very  few  men,  if  any,  ever  get  out 
of  one  of  tbese  dens  with  any  thing  in  their  pockets. 
The  operators  carry  on  a  very  safe  business,  and  this  is 
why  this  field  is  so  vigorously  tilled.  Firsts  they  never 
have,  use,  nor  issue  a  single  counterfeit  bill !  (They  often 
send  out  or  show  a  caller,  a  genuine  dollar  or  more,  pre- 
tending it  is  a  sample  of  what  they  will  furnish.)  Secondly, 
even  if  they  did  send  counterfeit  money,  none  of  their 
customers  would  dare  to  appear  as  witnesses,  for  by  so 
doing  they  would  make  criminals  of  themselves.  In- 
deed, when  one  calls  at  their  "offices'"  he  gets  cleaned 
out ;  and  if  he  makes  the  least  sign  of  giving  trouble,  they 
have  bogus  detective  policemen  near  at  hand,  'who  sud- 
denly appear,  and  pretend  to  arrest  the  victim  as  one  try- 
ing to  deal  in  counterfeit  money,  and  he,  frightened  half 
to  death,  is  glad  to  get  off  silently  by  handing  over  to  the 
supposed  policeman  all  the  money  he  may  have  private- 
ly stowed  away  as  a  last  resort.  Set  it  down  as  an  inva- 
riable rule  that  no  man  ever  has  any  dealings  with  these 
swindlers  without  losing  every  dollar  he  invests,  and,  if 
he  come  to  their  rooms,  all  he  brings  with  him.  (Asa 
matter  of  caution,  they  do  generally  return  the  victim 
enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  City.) 
These  swindlers  are  not  confined  to  New  York,  but  are 
now  operating  in  other  large  cities.  Mr.  James  Gayler, 
Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  P.  O.  Department,  and  others, 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  break  up  the  business,  by  refus- 
ing to  deliver  letters,  etc.;  hut  new  names  and  places  of 
operation  are  constantly  heing  assumed,  and  they  now 
resort  largely  to  express  parcels  under  the  plea  that  their 
victims  will  be  safer  from  observation.  Last  month  we 
published  many  names  assumed  by  the  swindlers.  Here 
are  a  few  more  :  A.  W.  Powers :  Chas.  E.  White  &  Co., 
180  Broadway ;  C.  T.  Williams,  SOS  Broadway ;  Jas.  Fish- 
er, and  J.  D.  Terhune,  204  Broadway;  Adam  Smith,  210 
Broadway.  Of  another  lotof  circulars,  etc.,  all  alike,  and 
pretending  to  come  from  681  and  OSS  Broadway,  and  No. 
2  Amity  St.,  some  are  signed  G.  A.  Sampson,  others  re- 
spectively by  Joseph  Bell.  Charles  Carter,  Charles  Perry, 
Daniel  Harris,  C.  E.  Carter,  etc.  Another  large  lot,  all 
alike,  are  signed  in  separated  lots,  by  Robert  Holland, 
142  Fulton  St. ;  Wm.  J.  Ferguson,  194  Broadway  ;  Wm. 
B.  Logan,  5  Dutch  St.  ;  Jas.  Wilson,  1S5  Grand  St. ;  Frank 
Fieldiug,  266  William  St. ;  J.  H.  Levi,  300  Pearl  St. ; 
Sam'l  Fox  (the  old  fox),  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  etc.  Of 
course  these  many  names  and  places  are  assumed  by  the 
same  man  as  a  blind  to  the  P.  O.  people,  the  Express 
Companies,  and  their  victims.  Thos.  G.  Allison,  160  Ful- 
ton St..  and  Jas.  A.  Holt,  116  Fulton  St.  (the  same  man, 
or  devil),  talks  much  about  his  "high  standing"  in  N. 
Y.  City,  and  of  the  safety  of  calling  upon  him  without 
dar^-v  -,i  suspicion— but  his  "  standing"  is  not  high 
<  :';,'!!  lo  get  letters  from  the  P.  0.,  and  so  he  must  only 
be  addressed  through  the  Express  Companies,  but  not 
the  American  Merchants''  Union  Express,  where  he  seems 
to  be  not  in  very  "  high  standing,"  like  several  others 

of  the  above-named  parties. Holland  and  his  Company, 

and  others,  add  postscripts,  saying  that  their  Agents  at 
Omaha  have  almost  (not  quite)  exhausted  their  §1  bills 
to  use  among  the  Indians.  But  we  have  said  enough  to 
put  on  their  guard,  all  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
this  journal.  (If  our  friends  will  help  put  a  copy  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  into  the  hands  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, we  promise  to  break  up  this  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  swindling  operations  within  one  year;  and  the 
money  saved  from  swindlers  will  pay  for  a  copy  for  every 

man  in  America,  and  in  half  of  Europe  at  least) In 

order  to  clearly  set  forth  the  above  widely  extended  hum- 
bug, we  have  used  60  much  space  that  a  lot  of  other 
schemes  must  go  over  to  next  month  for  exposure,  such 
as  the  Wilcox's  Jewelry  Association  ;  a  Short-hand  Col- 
lege (in  a  P.  O.  Box  I) ;  a  wonderful  hen  and  cow  opera- 
tion for  supplying  the  world  with  eggs  at  "  ten  for  a 
penny,"  and  butter  at  a  penny  a  pound  :  more  very  low- 
priced  sewing  machines  confidently  offered,  etc.,  etc... 
P.  S.— Concerning  that  "45  Vinegar  Recipe,"  noticed 
last  month,  we  have  received  (too  late  to  find  room  lor 
them  this  month,)  letters  from  the  two  worthy  and  high- 
ly esteemed  College  Professors  referred  to,  stating  their 
reasons  for  originally  giving  a  favorable  notice  of  the 
thsory  of  the  manufacture,  which  was  well  enough  in  it- 
self. But  owing  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  their 
names  as  a  business  recommendation,  they  both  now 
withdraw  all  endorsement,  and  have  so  notified  the 
seller  of  the  recipe.    They  decline  to  be  made  to  appear 


responsible  for  his  dealings.  He  will  of  course  not  send 
out  any  further  circulars  with  their  names  as  endorsers. 
While  many  complaints  have  come  to  us  of  failure,  and 
losses  of  $5,  we  have  not  received  a  word  of  approval 
from  a  single  purchaser. 

gnmach  —  Preparation  and.  Mar- 
keting.—J.  R.  Coates,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sends  a 
communication  upon  Sumach,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following:  "In  cutting*,  any  handy  kind  of  knife  may  be 
used,  and  only  this  year's  growth  is  to  be  cat.  Leave  it 
on  the  ground  through  the  day  to  wilt,  hut  it  mu6t  be 
taken  up  and  put  under  cover  before  the  dew  begins  to 
fall.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  heat.  Those  who  have 
but  little  spread  it  on  the  barn  floor  13  to  IS  inches  thick ; 
it  must  be  shaken  up  and  turned  once  in  a  while  to  pre- 
vent heating.  Those  who  have  large  quantities  lay  down 
poles  about  a  foot  apart,  upon  which  the  sumach  is  placed 
as  thick  as  it  will  dry  well ;  another  layer  is  put  upon  this, 
taking  care  to  leave  spaces  for  the  air  to  circulate  freely. 
It  should  have  all  the  air  possible,  but  no  sun.  When 
thoroughly  dry  it  is  spread  upon  the  barn  floor  and 
thrashed  with  a  flail  until  all  the  leaves  are  separated 
from  the  stems.  The  stems  are  raked  off  and  the  leaves 
are  swept  up,  or  more  is  thrashed  npon  the  top  of  them. 
Pack  in  such  sacks  as  will  suit  the  market."  Our  corre- 
spondent states  that  this  is  the  method  in  which  it  is 
prepared  for  tanners'  nse.  In  the  market,  the  greater 
proportion  sold  is  ground  to  a  coarse  powder,  about  the 
fineness  of  Indian  meal,  and  as  it  is  quite  uniform  in 
fineness  the  coarser  portions  are  probably  removed  by 
sifting.  It  comes  to  market  in  gunny  hags  holding  160 
pounds  each,  and  is  worth  from  $50  to  $90  the  ton,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  The  best  comes  from  the  South. 
Prices  vary  somewhat  with  the  supply.  We  are  unable 
to  leant  that  any  peculiar  mill   is  used  for   grinding. 

The  Western  Gardener,  is  the  title 
of  a  new  monthly  journal  edited  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley, 
and  J.  T.  Lockwood,  and  published  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  at  $1.50  a  year.  Kansas  is  a  wonderful  State  ; 
and  after  the  exhibition  of  fruits  she  made  at  Philadel- 
phia, we  are  not  going  to  be  surprised  at  any  thing  that 
she  may  do.  So  when  she  scuds  us  a  neatly  printed  and 
well-made-up  journal,  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  it  welcome 
and  our  good  wishes. 

Xlae  Fruit  Crop   in  England. — The 

Gardeners*  Chronicle  presents  its  usual  elaborate  and 
detailed  report  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crop,  which 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Apricots,  plentiful  and 
good:  Apples  and  Pears,  abundant  but  small ;  Cherries, 
plentiful  and  good  ;  Plnms,  above  average  ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  numerous  but  small ;  Strawberries,  not  so 
satisfactory  as  the  rest.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  (including 
mast),  plentiful.  The  drouth  has  affected  the  fruit  crops 
as  well  as  those  of  the  field. 

The  Ifew-England  Fair. 


The  7th  New-England  and  17th  New-Hampshire  State 
Fairs  were  held  in  conjunction  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  9th  ult.  inclusive ;  but  those  who  took  the 
Society  at  its  word  and  went  there  on  Friday,  the  9th.  had 
their  labor  for  their  pains — for  there  was  only  a  scramble 
among  exhibitors  to  see  who  would  clear  out  first,  some 
speeches,  and  a  few  horse  trots  to  keep  up  appearances. 
It  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public  to  advertise  that  the  fair 
shall  continue  through  certain  days  and  then  allow  ex- 
hibitors, the  moment  premiums  are  announced,  to  tear 
off  the  cards,  box  up  all  the  goods  and  articles  which  are 
not  for  sale,  drive  off  their  animals,  and  leave  a  desola- 
tion of  empty  stalls  and  tables.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  politics  that  form  a  sort  of  under  current  in  the 
management,  that  force  this  Society,  which  might  be  the 
very  first  and  most  influential  in  the  Union,  to  get  along 
without  the  cooperation  of  many  of  the  most  liberal  men 
and  most  enlightened  agriculturists  in  the  section. 

The  horses  were  well  stabled  ;  cattle,  large  and  small, 
under  sheds;  agricultural  implements  and  products, 
with  those  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  under  canvass ; 
but  the  poultry,  exposed  to  sun  by  day,  and  cold  by 
night,  without  the  shelter  even  of  a  fence.  As  a  '*  cattle 
show,"  the  exhibition  was  certainly  a  success.  We  pre- 
sume there  never  was  a  greater  variety  of  excellent 
thorough-bred  stock  of  all  kinds  than  were  here  collect- 
ed on  the  two  middle  days  of  tha  fair.  The  show  of 
horses  was  confined  chiefly  to  a  few  thorough-breds  and 
many  fine  trotting  horses,  among  which  we  are  glad  to 
notice  many  of  fine  size.  There  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  although  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  as  many  speedy  and  tough,  big  horses  as  small  ones. 
Two  fine  horses  were  trotting  in  opposite  directions  on 
the  course  at  a  "  2.40  "  gait,  when  they  came  in  collision 
and  both  were  killed,  one  instantaneously.    They  were 


valued  at  $15,000,  and  $5,000.  respectively.  The  Short- 
horns were  represented  by  selections  from  the  herds  of 
Benj.  Sumner,  of  Woodstock,  Conn.:  Augustus  Whitman, 
of  Fitchburgh,Mass.;  A.  M.  Winslow  &  Son,  Putn"ey,Vt.; 

D.  S.  Pratt,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  others.  Among  these 
were  many  really  first-class  animals,  but  those  of  Mr. 
Sumner  seemed  to  get  rather  the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes. 
There  waB  a  fine  show  of  sleek  and  sprightly  Devons,  to 
which  the  herds  of  H.  M.  Sessions,  of  South  Wilbraham, 

E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  J.  B.  Sanborn,  ofE.  Con- 
cord,^ H., Harvey  Dodge. of  Sutton,  Mass., made  the  must 
notable  contributions,  both  as  to  numbers  and  quality. 
Mr.  Hyde  will  probably  be  best  satisfied  with  the  awards. 
Many  Of  the  best  Ayrsliires  in  New  England  were  present, 
up  to  Friday.  The  honors  were  for  the  most  part  divided 
between  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  Thos. 
Fitch,  of  New  London,  Conn  ;  J.  &  N.  Banc,  of  Kenne- 
bunk,  3Ie.;  and  Nelson  Walling,  of  Millbury,  Mass.  The 
Herefords  all  came  from  Maine,  so  far  as  we  observed, 
and  were  shown  by  W.  P.  Blake,  W.  Waterville ;  E.  G. 
Shores,  Waterville;  and  H.  C.  Burleigh,  Fairfield.  We 
were  disappointed  in  not  seeing  a  good  show  of  Jer-seys, 
from  some  of  the  fine  herds  of  eastern  Mass.;  we  qnile 
calculated  upon  it,  especially  as  the  President,  Secretary, 
and  some  other  officers  arc  from  this  section  ;  but  their 
friends  and  neighbors  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark.  The 
show,  however,  was  good,  and  chiefly  made  by  Sam.  C. 
Colt,  of  Hartford,  and  Thos.  Fitch,  of  New  London,  Conn.; 
and  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  Mass.  Mr.  Chcnery,  of 
Bellmont,  Mass.,  of  course  sent  his  Butch  stock ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  several  other  exhibitors  competing  for  the 
prizes  in  this  department,  several  were  taken  by  Charles 
Houghton,  of  Putney,  Vt.  There  was  a  fair  show  o( 
good  Cotsivclds  exhibited  chiefly  by  D.  F.  Appleton,  o\ 
Ipswich,  Mass.;  H.  M.  Arms,  of  Springfield, Vt.;  andK.  G. 
Hill,  of  Elmore,  Vt.  Mr.  Cheuery  showed  Teccels,  and  a 
curious  broad-tailed  breed  of  sheep.  There  were  South- 
downs  and  Merinos  present  of  fair  quality.  There  was  f 
second-class  ehow  of  both  swine  and  poultry,  the  lattei 
redeemed  by  a  very  fair  collection,  exhibited  by  Johu  S 
Ives,  of  Salem,  whose  Light  Brahmas  and  Buffs  were  re- 
markably good.  The  show  of  Agricultural  Implementt 
was  very  poor,  but  had  several  interesting  features. 
There  were  no  less  than  three  forms  of  Hand  Thrashing 
Machines,  which  appeared  to  v  :';  economically  and 
well.  A  noiseless  Mowing  Machine  attracted  much  at' 
tention,  and  we  observed  notable  improvements  in  Horst* 
Rakes.  There  was  no  worthy  show  of  Field  and  Garden 
products,  but  a  fair  exhibition  of  fruits,  which  was  soon 
out  of  sight  under  the  dust.  One  of  the  especially  at 
tractive  parts  of  the  show  was  a  collection  of  Elks,  male 
and  female,  a  beautiful  Burmese  cow,  and  a  lot  of  Swans, 
black  and   white,  Wild  Geese,  and  other  water-fowls. 


Patent  RS  timt>ei  gs. — C.  Thurston  asks  : 
"Do  you  not  perceive  some  humbugs  among  the  thousand- 
and-onc,  U.  S.  Patents?  Many  persons  are  ruined  by 
purchasing  rights,  territory,  *  *  *  Can't  yon  ventilate 
this  subject  a  little  and  caution  people  about  buying  ter- 
ritory for  patents,  of  no  earthly  use  ?"— People  who  buy 
such  things  are  beyond  remedy.  They  will  do  it.  There 
is  a  class  who  seem  to  have  been  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  foolish  purchases.  Mrs.  Toodles  was 
the  type  of  these ;  she  bought  a  door-plate  at  auction  with 
Thompson  engraved  npon  it,  upon  the  plea  That  Mr. 
Toodles  might  die,  and  she  might  marry  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Thompson,  when  this  door-plate  ';  would  be  so 
handy  to  have  in  the  house. "  Such  people  can  only  be 
taught  by  sore  experience.  As  to  patents — the  fact  that 
a  thing  is  patented  is  no  guarantee  of  its  value.  It  is 
only  evidence  that  that  particular  thing  has  not  been 
patented  before.  The  case  of  persons  coming  round  to 
collect  royalty  upon  things  that  have  been  long  in  use, 
under  the  plea  that  a  patent  is  infringed,  is  a  difficult 
one.  The  best  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to  have  a 
Farmers"  Club  in  every  neighborhood,  and  in  such  cases 
let  all  combine  to  protect  each  against  imposition.  Jf 
one  has  unconsciously  infringed  a  patent,  he  will  make 
the  best  terms  he  can ;  but  a  cooperation  of  all  the  farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  would  put  a  stop  to  the  "bluffing" 
of  pretenders. 

l>eseription#  of  Grapes. — "J.  L.  K.,,( 
Baltimore,  Md.  It  would  hardly  be  a  profitable  use  of 
our  space  to  publish,  as  you  request,  descriptions  of  old 
and  well-known  varieties  of  grapes,  such  as  Delaware, 
Clinton,  etc.  Every  one  interested  in  fruit  culture  should 
have  some  standard  work  of  reference,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral works  in  which  all  the  established  varieties  are  de- 
scribed and  figured,  or  you  can  send  25  cents  to  Isidor 
Bush  &  Son,  Bnsbberg,  Mo.,  and  get  their  descriptive 
catalogue,  a  most  valuable  document.  The  grape  which 
has  *l  heretofore  been  the  color  of  Th'.'  Malajra."  and  (his 
year  has  bunches  of  a  pink  color,  is  probably  Goe'ht .  for 
Rogers' No.  1)  which,  when  thoroughly  ripened,  as  It  is 
likely  to  be  this  season,  becomes  pale  red  in  the  sun 
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Popular  ^aiue*  of  fruits. —  When 
the  name  of  a  fruit  becomes  popularly  established,  the 
New  York  venders  are  apt  to  make  it  cover  more  than 
one  kind.  *" Delaware  peaches"  and  •'California  Bart- 
letts  "  arc  cried  over  many  a  lot  of  fruit  that  never  saw 
Delaware  or  California.  The  Catawba  grape  is  a  well- 
known  aud  popular  variety,  while  the  Delaware  is  known 
only  to  the  few,  and  we  have  been  amused  to  see  the 
street  venders  put  up  the  sign,  "  Fresh  Catawbas,"  over 
boxes  of  the  Delaware.  Tins  is  a  case  of  deception,  in 
whiclfthe  victim  is  not  taken  in. 

Weeping  Trees. — R.  B.  "Werdcn.  We  can- 
not tell  you  the  cause  of  the  pendulous  character  of  those 
trees  called  "weeping."  They  are  eccentric  individuals, 
that  have  the  peculiarity  from  the  start,  and  are  "  born 
so.'*  These  and  other  departures  from  the  usual  habit 
of  trees  are  perpetuated  by  budding  and  grafting. 

The  Richmond  Peach.- Dr.  E.  Ware 
Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y..  sends  us  samples  of  this  new 
variety  from  the  original  tree.  He  says  in  comparison 
with  the  Early  Crawford :  "II  is  more  hardy,  it  is  as 
large,  as  firm  for  marketing,  as  handsome,  and  that  it  is 
as  sweet  as  any  first-rate  white  peach  ;  lacking  the  acid- 
ity the  Early  Crawford  always  has  however  ripe  it  may  be. 
I  grew  500  seedlings  from  selected  seed ;  and  the  Rich- 
mond and  Atlanta,  a  white  peach  not  quite  ripe,  were  the 
only  ones  I  deemed  better  than  varieties  we  had  already." 
The  specimens  were  of  excellent  flavor  and  very  sweet. 

"What   i^    tlie  flatter  triih   these 

Grapes  ?"  asks  "Dobb's  Ferry."'  Many  of  the  grapes 
are  discolored,  have  the  skin  broken,  and  are  already 
passing  into  decay.  Had  our  correspondent  carefully  ex- 
amined the  interior  of  the  infected  berries,  he  would 
have  found  a  minute  "  worm,"  which  is  so  near  the  color 
of  the  pulp  of  the  grape  as  to  readily  pass  unnoticed. 
This  is  the  larva  of  the  Grape  Cureulio,  Cceliodes  in&- 
quaU$y  which  will  be  found  figured  and  described  in  our 
columns  in  July,  IS'jS,  p.  223.  The  perfect  insect  is  »|I0th 
of  an  inch  long,  aud  appears  in  July.  It  may  be  jarred 
from  the  vines  early  in  the  morning.  At  the  West  it  has 
proved  very  destructive ;  there  the  fruit  drops,  and  the 
larva  goes  into  the  ground  to  undergo  its  transformation 
late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  while  in  the  specimens 
from  Dobb's  Ferry  (some  30  miles  up  the  Hudson)  the 
fruit  had  not  yet  fallen.  This  insect  has  not  come  under 
our  observation  before,  but  we  have  no  donbt  that  much 
of  the  injury  to  grapes  ascribed  to  bees  aud  wasps  is  due 
to  this  cureulio.  It  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  gather 
all  this  infected  fruit  and  burn  it,  or  place  it  in  a  tight 
vessel  and  allow  fermentation  to  take  place,  which  would 
probably  kill  the  larva?.  Riley,  in  his  report  on  the  in- 
fects of  Missouri.  1SGD,  says  that  probably  a  parasite  is  at 
work  in  destroying  it.  as  in  1S6S  the  vineyards  in  that 
State  were  almost  entirely  free  from  it. 

fl>'i1i!ia->. — T.  L.  Ingell.  You  cannot  expect 
Dahlias  to  bloom  well  until  the  heats  of  summer  have 
passed.     They  have  all  they  can  do  to  hold    their  own 

through  the  hot  months J.  W.  Bair.    It  is  impossible 

to  tell  about  Dahlias  from  description  only.  Your  seed- 
ling yon  can  name  what  you  choose,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  name  it  unless  it  is  really  distinct.  To  get  the 
finest  exhibition  blooms,  the  plant  is  allowed  to  bear  but 
few.  Good  culture,  in  order  to  secure  strong  roots,  is  all 
that  you  can  do  to  develop  your  seedling. 

Cactus. — T.  J.  Iugell.     The  term  Cactus,   is 

a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  one  you  have  that  does  not  bloom.  Some,  of  the 
hundreds  comprised  under  the  general  head  of  Cactus, 
only  bloom  when  of  great  age.  and  are  cultivated  for  the 
singular  forms  of  the  plants.  Others,  again,  flower  when 
quite  young.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  majority  of  them 
is  to  keep  them  quite  dry  during  the  winter,  and  in  spring 
■when  they  begin  to  grow,  give  plenty  of  water. 

<   lie-m  n  I-    in    Illinois.  —  "  D.    L.  M." 

The  Chestnut  will   grow   in   any  part   of  your  State. 

The      Grape     Cnltiirist      and     flic 

Farmers'  Club.— We  have  heretofore  spoken  in 
commendation  of  the  Grape  Culturist,  edited  by  Geo. 
Huamann,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  wo  fear  thai  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  retract.  It  quotes  a  talk  ou  the.  Scuppernong 
gTapeat  the  N.  Y.  Farmers*  Club,  aud  then  Bays  :  "  It  is 
certainly  amusing— but  at  the  same  time  disgusting— to 
sec  men,  who  have  not.  the  faintest  perception  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  who  know  nothing  about  the  influence  of  grafting, 
but  only  know  that  the  word  hybridizing  is  in  the  dic- 
tionary, and  that  it  means  some  horticultural  operation, 
persist  in  trying  to  force  this  grape  upon  Northern  plant- 
ers, etc." Mr.  Grape  Culturist,  this  wont  do,  at  all. 

The  "Farmers'  Club"  is  a  peculiar.  New  York  instHu 
tion  ;  it  embodies  wisdom,  science,  experience,  modi  sty 


and  eloquence,  in  a  manner  that  no  other  institution  ever 
did  before,  and  probably  never  will  again  ;  and  we  simply 
demand  that  you  show  it  that  respect  which  it  merits. 
Please  keep  on  your  own  side  of  the  Mississippi.  How  can 
you  know  any  thing  about  grapes  so  far  from  New  York  ? 

Flowers  in  Church — A  ISeantifnl 
Custom.— At  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  (the  seat  of  the  Wesleyan  University),  a  large  vase 
of  beautiful,  fresh  flowers,  with  small  trailing  vines  and  fo- 
liage, is  always  found  standing  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
Clergyman's  desk  ;  and  on  communion  days,  and  frequent 
other  times,  one  or  two  extra  vases  are  added  at  the  right 
and  left,  with  a  cross  of  white  flowers  upon  the  pulpit,  or 
speaker's  desk.  This  has  been  kept  up  every  Sabbath, 
summer  and  winter,  for  several  years  past.  These  flow- 
ers are  the  gift  of  a  lady.  Miss  Ellen  Rockwell,  who 
raises  the  flowers,  and  wreathes  them  with  her  own 
hands— presenting  them  as  a  token  of  love  for  the  House 
of  God— and  it  seems  to  us,  a  very  appropriate  one. 
Might  not  this  custom  be  appropriately  imitated  in  every 
Temple  of  "Worship?  iu  summer  at  least,  where  green- 
house flowers  cannot  be  secured  for  the  winter  season- 
though  they  appear  most  pleasing  at  the  latter  season. 

A  >'ew  Peach. — Messrs.  Kemp  &  Kerr. 
Choptank  Nurseries,  Denton,  Md..  send  us  specimens 
of  a  new  peach  called  Glendale.  It  originated  with  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Todd,  of  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  and  is  described 
as  a  vigorous  grower  and  good  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of 
good  size  and  exceedingly  beautiful  in  appearance.  The 
quality  was  remarkably  fine  for  a  yellow-fleshed  peach, 
and  seemed  to  us  the  best  of  that  class  we  have  tasted. 

Lice  on  Cabbages. — "We  have  been  told 
that  .salt  and  water  will  kill  these,  but  fortunately  have 
not  had  occasion  to  try  it. 

Hedsre  in  Connecticut. — "J.  TT.  J.," 
Stamford. — For  you  the  Honey-Locust  will  make  the  best 
hedge  to  "  take  the  place  of  a  fence."  It  will  turn  stock 
in  four  years.  Land  in  good  condition  for  farm  crops  is  all 
that  is  required.  Raise  seeds  in  seed-bed,  and  transplant 
when  one  year  old. 

^ttoles. — An  old  gardener  of  our  acquaintance 
says  that  he  drove  the  Moles  out  of  his  garden  by  the  use 
of  -coal-tar.  He  dips  a  corn  cob  in  the  tar  and  places  it 
in  the  run.  He  says  that  the  mole  will  not  travel  that 
road  again. 

A  Vine  Lock:.— Mr.  Edward  F.  Underbill, 
Brocton,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  specimens  of  a  \ine  lock,  which 
is  a  peculiarly  bent  wire  for  attaching  the  canes  of  vines 
to  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  and  serves  a6  a  substitute  for 
ties.  Those  who  have  used  the  appliance  speak  highly 
of  it  as  effective,  and  allowing  the  work  to  be  done  with 
great  rapidity.  The  samples  came  too  late  for  us  to  try 
them  this  season. 

Plants  by  Hail. — Persons  -who  send  plants, 
seeds,  etc..  by  mail,  should  recollect  that  no  written  nor 
printed  communication  can  accompany  them.  The  law 
is  very  explicit  upon  this  point.  Nothing  beyond  the 
simple  label  is  allowable. 

Tobacco   Stems    for    Mannre. — "  D. 

L.  M."  Tobacco  stems  will  decompose  if  laid  up  with 
stable  manure,  and  make  an  excellent  compost  for  a  mar- 
ket garden.  Even  burned  for  their  ashes  they  would 
have  considerable  value. 

AutS.— What  will  kill  ants  ?  We  have  pub- 
lished all  the  remedies  that  have  come  tons,  and  still  the 
call  comes  for  help  against  the  pest.  The  ant  question 
is  still  open.     Let  ns  have  experiences. 

The  Black,  or  Itarn  Weevil. — Har- 
rison Y.  KxanSfr,  Bucks  Co.  We  believe  there  is  no  feasi- 
ble remedy  for  this  pest  but  starvation.  If  no  grain  is 
stored  in  the  barn  or  granaries  for  a  full  year  the  insects 
die  out.  If  a  head  of  rye  is  iu  the  hay,  the  probability  is 
the  insect  will  be  found  there  aud  tin-  evil  perpetuated. 
The  best  way  is  to  build  barracks  aud  shelters  fur  hay, 
grain,  and  straw,  and  leave  the  barn  empty  for  a  year — 
at  the  same  time  clean  it  out  thoroughly,  and  make  what 
repairs  are  necessary.  Granaries  which  arc  isolated  can 
be  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur  sometimes,  and  the 
weevil  thus  exterminated. 

Wood-Ducks    and    the    Falcons.— 

"S.  M."  pleasantly  writes  from  Bluffton,  Mo.:  "Your 
Picture  of  our  beautiful  AYood-Duck  in  the  Sept.  No.  is 
such  a  complete  representation  of  what  can  be  witnessed 
out  here  in  the  wilderness,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  you 
a  little  account  of  an  interesting  chase  with  a  set  of  the 
young  of  the  above  named  ducks.    In  company  with  An- 


other man  and  two  boys,  we  went  in  a  skiff  to  Hermann, 
fourteen  miles  below  here.  About  midway  down,  and  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  shore,  we  came  across  a  half-doz- 
en of  these  little  ducks,  about  the  size  of  half-grown  par- 
tridges. The  boys  were  elated  and  at  once  gave  chase,  as 
they  said  they  would  make  nice  pets.  We  said  nothing, 
but  well  knew  what  would  be  the  result.  The  skiff  went 
one  way  and  the  birds  another,  for  they  would  dive  and 
reappear  iu  every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment anew  character  appeared  on  the  scene.  Two  Wan- 
dering Falcons,  [We  presume  S.  M.  refers  to  the  Duck- 
Hawk,  Fako  analum,  a  very  rare  bird. — En.]  came  swoop- 
ing down  from  a  lofty  cliff,  screaming  fearfully.  *  Stop.' 
said  I,  'one  enemy  is  enough;*  and  we  lay  on  our  oars 
and  looked  on.  Those  voracious  birds  would  come  down 
like  a  dart  at  the  little  ducks,  and  when  we  thought  one 
had  a  dnckling  in  its  talons,  it  would  appear  on  the  sur- 
face again.  After  various  attempts  in  coming  down  on 
them,  they  tried  it  horizontally,  and  would  skim  along 
the  snrface  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  and  at  times  I 
thought  a  bird  was  actually  in  the  Falcon's  claws,  but 
quick  as  lightning  the  little  thing  dived  under.  We  stayed 
until  the  robbers  went  back  to  their  lofty  rocks.  You 
may  be  sure  we  had  no  gun  along,  or  there  would  have 
been  one  or  two  rare  birds  still  more  rare,  as  our  feelings 
were  by  no  means  pleasant  toward  the  assailants. 

White  Leghorn  Fowls.-R.  J.  Taylor, 
Berkshire  Co,.  Mass.,  writes:  "Indifferent  parts  of  this 
State  there  are  persons  who  keep  what  they  call  White 
Leghorn  Fowls.  Is  there  any  snch  breed  of  fowls,  and 
what  are  their  distinguishing  characteristics'?"  A  fine 
engraving  and  description  of  this  beautiful  breed  was 
published  iu  the  Agriculturist  for  March,  1S69,  p.  S9,  which 
you  had  better  send  for.  We  are  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  adhere  to  our  views  then  expressed,  that  White  Leg- 
horns, to  be  considered  pure,  should  be  of  a  slender  sty- 
lish figure  and  proud  carriage ;  and  have  pure  white  plu- 
mage, yellow  legs,  thin  single  combs,  carried  erect  in  the 
cocks  and  drooping  in  the  hens,  and  white  or  creamy- 
white  ear  lobes.  The  hens  should  be  persistent  layers  of 
medium-sized  to  large,  white  eggs,  and  rarely  or  never  sit. 
They  are  a  hardy,  valuable  breed,  especially  as  layers.  In- 
creased size  of  fowls  and  of  eggs  should  be  cultivated — 
aud  the  points  named  insisted  upon.  There  is  a  Brown 
variety  equally  well  defined  and  valuable. 

6 *  Mack  on  My  Paper.'' — We  frequent- 
ly have  a  request  that  we  shall  answer  a  question  by 
some  mark  ou  the  writer's  paper.  This  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  do  than  to  write  a  dozen  letters.  The  mailing 
is  done  with  such  great  system  and  rapidity  that  it  would 
cause  serious  interruption  to  single  out  a  particular  sub- 
scriber's paper.  Besides  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  postage  laws. 

44  W.  «J." — We  do  not  give  advice  on  purely 
personal  matters  through  the  paper ;  and  do  not  advertise 
any  secret  compound  unless  we  know  its  composition, 
think  it  proper  to  use,  and  worth  what  is  asked  for 
it.    But  why  not  sign  such  letters? 

Does  Fish  Culture  Pay  ? — We  hav^ 
never  doubted  that  it  was  profitable  to  raise  trout  to  sell 
by  the  thousand  when  an  inch  or  two  long. — or  to  sell  the 
eggs  of  trout  and  salmon,— but  whether  it  would  pay  to 
raise  trout  as  we  raise  sheep,  in  enclosed  races  and  ponds, 
where  almost  every  particle  of  food  they  receive  must 
be  provided  for  them  at  considerable  expense,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  have  never  considered  as  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Furman.  seems  to  settle 
the  matter,  in  his  own  case.  As  his  system  of  breeding 
is  peculiar,  his  success  maybe  peculiar  also.  He  writes : 
"  You  may  place  fish  culture  among  the  paying  pursuits 
of  the  day,  as  I  can  sell  my  young  fish  by  Weight  and  pay 
the  entire  expense  of  shanty  and  attention,  and  will  un- 
dertake to  deliver  them  on  the  1st  of  May  next  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ten  ions — many  of  them  weighing  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  each." 

Stable  Floors,  etc.— lt  C.  B.,"  of  Beals- 
ton,  Va.,  writes:    "In  the  Agriculturist  for  August,  in 

describing  a  barn,  you  speak  of  a  depressed  walk  behind 
cattle  to  convey  manure.  Please  tell  us  what  kind  of  ma- 
terials yon  use  in  making  tin's  walk,  and  the  manner  of 
mixing  them.  Also,  if  it  will  support  the  weight  of  a 
horse  or  cow  without  cracking?"— Snch  a  walk  iun>  1  • 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank,  the  first  receiving  a 
good  coat  of  asphaltum,  rendered  fluid  by  coal-tar  and 
heat,  and  applied  nearly  boiling  hoi,  and  the  scams  of 
the  upper  planks  being  filled  with  the  same.  Bricks  laid 
in  common  cement  mortar,  or  in  asphaltum  and  coal-tar, 
thickened  with  sand,  and  used  hot,  exactly  like  mortar, 
make  an  excellent  stable  floor.  Stones  may  be  used  laid 
iu  the  same  materials,  and  if  covered  with  dry  earth,  make 
a  floor  easy  to  the  cattle  or  horses,  and  at  the  same  time 
impervious  to  water,  durable,  and  easily  taken  care  of. 
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Important  Announcement, 

<e» 

New  Tore,  Sept.  12,  1870. 
To  the  Headers  of  the  "Hearth  and  ITome." 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  this  clay  trans- 
ferred the  entire  publishing'  interest  of  HEARTH 
and  HOME  to  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  N.  T.,  who  will  hereafter  issue  this 
journal  at  their  own  establishment.  We  had  intend- 
ed during  the  present  season  to  put  forth  greatly 
increased  efforts  to  largely  augment  the  value  of 
Hearth  and  Home  to  its  wide  circle  of  readers. 
But  the  regular  business  of  our  long  established 
Advertising  Agency  has  increased  so  rapidly  as  to 
demand  our  whole  time  and  attention.  We  have, 
therefore,  deemed  it  hest  for  all  concerned,  to  make 
the  above  arrangement.  This  we  should  not  have 
clone  without  making  sure  that  our  present  sub- 
scribers would  receive  full  satisfaction.  Our  friends, 
Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  are  veteran  publish- 
ers, whose  long  experience  and  great  facilities  emi- 
nently fit  them  for  making  the  Heartii  and  Home 
all  that  both  ourselves  aud  our  readers  desire  it  to 
be.  Their  Monthly  Journal,  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, is  known  in  almost  every  household  in  the 
country,  as  one  of  great  practical  value.  With  the 
experience  gained  by  them  as  Publishers,  with  their 
resources  of  men  and  means,  and  with  their  well- 
known  skill,  ability,  industry,  integrity,  enterprise, 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  readers,  they 
can  not  fail  to  continue  to  make  the  Hearth  and 
Home  just  such  a  journal  as  is  needed  and  desired, 
to  be  read  around  every  Hearth-  stone  in  every 
American  Home,  and  we  earnestly  commend  the 
new  Publishers  to  the  confidence,  good  will,  and 
patronage  of  all  our  readers.  Though  thus  sever- 
ing our  business  relation  with  our  readers,  we  shall 
have  none  the  less  interest  in  their  future  hap- 
piness and  prosperity,  and  trust  to  retain  our  ac- 
quaintance with  them — at  least  as  members  of  the 
great  family  of  Hearth  and  Home  readers. 

PETTENGILL  &  BATES. 


The  above  announcement  speaks  for  itself. —The 
Hearth  and  Home  is  a  large  Weekly  Journal,  well  il- 
lustrated, and  holding  a  very  high  rank.  We  as- 
sume its  publication  with  no  little  ambition,  and  a 
determination  to  do  our  work  well.  For  many 
years  past  our  old  readers,  by  many  thousands, 
have  been  constantly  urging  us  to  supply  them 
with  a  Weekly  Journal  also.  But  we  determined 
not  to  do  this  imtil  we  had  accumulated  so  great 
an  aniouut  of  experience,  means,  facilities,  and 
well-trained  helpers,  that  the  additional  enterprise 
could  in  no  possible  way  interfere  with  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  the  high- 
est standard  of  excellence,  and  even  still  further 
improving  it.  That  point  has  been  reached.  The 
large  corps  of  efficient,  experienced  men  now  clus- 
tered around  our  old  journal  as  it  enters  npon  its 
Thirtieth  Year,  not  only  ensures  its  con  tinned  excel- 
lence and  still  further  improvement,  but  also  fur- 
nishes extra  talent  to  aid  us  in  the  new  enterprise. 

In  thus  undertaking  the  Proprietorship  and 
Publication  of  Hearth  and  Home,  we  have  large 
plans  for  the  future,  which  will  be  faithfully  carried 


out.     These  plans  can  not  be  fully  stated  here,  but 
we  will  now  say : 

I.— The  Monthly  American  Agricul- 
turist will  go  on  in  every  particular  as  for  29 
years  past,  with  no  change,  except  for  the  better. 

II.— The  AVeeklt  Heartii  ana  Home 
will  be  an  entirely  separate  journal  in  every  re- 
spect—except in  being  issued  by  the  same  publish- 
ers. The  numerous  Engravings,  the  editorial,  and 
other  matter,  will  be  wholly  different,  so  that  both 
journals  will  be  equally  fresh  and  acceptable  in 
the  same  household. 

III. — While  we  shall  retain  much  of  the  valu- 
able editorial  and  other  talent  which  has  elevated 
the  Hearth  and  Home  to  its  present  high  position 
and  value,  it  will  enjoy  the  benefit  and  aid  of  our 
own  experience  and  that  of  those  who  have  so  long 
labored  with  ns  upon  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  we  shall  also  call  to  its  aid  a  large  increase  of 
other  practical  working  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  experience — those  possess- 
ing the  ability  to  instruct  and  please  its  readers. 
(Mr.  David  W.  Judd,  A.  M.,  a  brother  of  our  Se- 
nior Publisher,  who  has  for  ten  years  past  been  en- 
gaged as  an  active  editor  upon  two  of  our  leading 
New  York  Daily  Newspapers,  will  soon  become 
identified  with  our  interests,  and  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  the  Hearth  and  Home.) 

IV. — While  the  present  form  and  general  features 
of  the  Hearth  and  Home  as  it  now  is,  will  be  retaiued 
with  material  improvements,  other  valuable  depart- 
ments will  be  added.  An  important  feature  will  be 
the  addition  of  a  J^'cws  Supplement,  brought 
up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  giving  a  con- 
densed but  full  epitome  of  what  is  going  on  through- 
out the  world.  While  giving  political,  religious, 
and  other  news,  nothing  shall  appear  having  the 
slightest  political  or  sectarian  bias.  Still  more  im- 
portant will  be  the  information  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  industrial  products  of  our  great  agricul- 
tural country.  In  this  Office  originated  the  scheme 
now  partially  carried  out  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
at  Washington,  of  reporting  upon  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  crops  of  our  couutry.  A 
thorough,  widely  extended  system  will  be  organ- 
ized for  the  coming  year,  which  will  give  from  time 
to  time  reliable  information  to  all  Producers,  as  well 
as  to  dealers,  respecting  the  actual  condition  and 
prospects  of  ail  the  leading  crops  of  the  whole 
country,  and  thus  do  away  with  much  of  the  constant 
anxiety  fell  by  Producers  in  regard  to  prospective  prices. 

The  same  care  that  has  been  so  long  exercised 
over  the  American  Agriculturist  to  make  its  columns 
replete  with  information,  and  a  safe  and  reliable 
visitor  to  the  homes  of  our  readers,  a  care  reach- 
ing even  its  advertising  columus,  will  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Hearth  and  Home. 

In  short,  the  Hearth  and  Home  will  be  just  such 
a  journal  as  will  he  indispensable  to  every  Country, 
Village,  and  City  home — abounding  in  fine  engrav- 


ings of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  character,  and 
filled  with  useful  readiug  for  the  Rural  toiler,  the 
Mechanic,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Professional  man 
and  their  Families.  The  Housekeeper  will  find  her 
interests  largely  eared  for,  and  the  Boys  and  Girls 
and  Youth  will  derive  much  of  instruction  and 
amusement  from  its  pages.  It  will  be  peculiarly  a 
valuable  paper  for  the  HEARTH  and  the  HOME. 

Some  time  will  be  required  for  the  full  arrange- 
ment of  these  various  improvements,  but  they 
will  all  be  provided  at  or  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  In  the  meantime  the  paper  will  be 
continued  as  heretofore,  except  as  the  several  im- 
provements shall  from    time  to  time   be   added. 

Reduction  in  Price. — Notwithstanding 
the  large  improvements  to  be  made,  our  facilities 
for  publishing  are  such,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  Hearth 
and  Home  from  $<1  to  $3  per  annum,  thus  makiug 
it,  (taking  into  account  its  great  number  of  costly 
engravings,  and  its  intrinsic  value,  )tlie  Cheap- 
est Weekly  Journal  in   the  world. 

Terms.— (In   Advance:) 

hearth  and  home. 

One  Copy,  One  Year $3.00 

Four  Copies,  One  Year  (§11) $3.75  each. 

Ten  or  more  Copies,  1  Year  (-525)  ...  $3.50  each. 

Single  Numbers 8  Cents  each. 

20  cents  a  year  extra  when  sent  to  British  America. 
One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home  J 


and  American  Agriculturist, 


One  Year,  $-1. 


Three  Months  Free,  Now, 

All  subscriptions  for  1871,  sent  in  now,  or 
any  time  this  year,  will  secure  Hearth  and  Home 
the  balance  of  this  year  without  extra  charge. 
Those  subscribing  promptly  now,  will  thus  get 
the  paper  fully  three  months  for  nothing. 


line 


i 


The  most  complete  assortment  of  very  choice 
articles  ever  offered  by  any  journal  as  Premiums, 
are  described  in  the  Advcrtisiug  pages  of  this  pa- 
per. (See  pages  393,  393,  394,  395.)  As  stated  in 
the  above  Announcement,  the  American  Agricul- 
turist will  not  be  affected  by  the  Weekly,  but  it  will 
keep  right  on,  and  improving.  (The  Weekly  and 
Monthly  papers  will  contain  no  articles  or  engrav- 
ings alike.)  In  a  week  or  two  a  Premium  List  will 
appear  iu  the  Hearth  and  Home  for  that  journal, 
and  those  desiring  can  have  a  sample  and  canvass 
for  botii. — At  least  3©,<5©«  persosas,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  may  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  raising  Premium  Clubs.  The  extra 
numbers  given  to  new  subscribers  received  this 
month  makes  this  a  good  time  to  canvass.  Read 
through  the    descriptions   on   pages   392   to   395. 

For  Important  Items,  see  pages  392-5. 
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Evea-g-rceEas  irosaa  ^eed. — "J.  L.  H." 
The  chief  tronblc  is  with  the  young'  plants  when  they  are 
quite  young.  They  must  he  shaded,  which  is  usually 
done  by  a  lattice  work  of  laths.  They  will  sometimes 
suddenly  "  damp  off"  by  a  decay  of  the  little  stem  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sprinkling  the  bed  over  with 
dry  sand,  if  applied  in  time,  will  usually  arrest  this. 

Sail  ami  Asparagus. — "  J.  L.  H."  asks  : 

"  How  much  salt  will  kill  asparagus,  and  what  is  the 
quantity  required  per  rod?" — We  never  bad  occasion  to 
kill  any  asparagus  in  this  way  and  cannot  say.  Probably 
our  correspondent  means  to  ask  bow  much  salt  can  be 
used  and  not  kill  the  plants.  We  have  a  statement  from 
a  gentleman  that  salt  may  be  applied  half  an  inch  thick 
with  benefit  to  the  plants.  The  quantity  used  by  the 
New  Jersey  growers  is  from  5  to  10  bushels  to  the  acre. 

*6]List  ©false  AgrIcaa8eBaralaia«l  Hor- 
ticultural and  I*omo3o»ical  Societies,  Fann- 
ers' Clubs,  etc.,  on  the  Books  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, July  1,  1S70,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Each,11 — is  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet of  47  pages  received  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  a  work  which  many  will  find  veiy 
useful;  and  though  it  contains  no  intimation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  distributed,  we  presume  that 
the  Commissioner  will  exercise  his  customary  libcralily 
and  supply  applicants  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.  There 
must  be  a  new  hand  at  the  government  printing-office,  as 
here  is  a  job  from  it  that  is  not  a  national  disgrace. 

Box-Trcc§.-l(J.  J.  R.,"  Wilkes  Co.,  Ga. 
The  compact  growing  dwarf  box  is  a  variety  of  the  Tree 
Box.  Your  specimens,  over  9  feet  high,  arc  large  for  the 
dwarf  kind.  You  can  transplant  without  difficulty,  tak- 
ing the  tree  up  with  as  much  root  as  possible.  Do  it  in 
early  spring,  so  that  it  may  be  well  establishcd'befoic 
dry  weather  comes  on. 

B&rafiaing;  a  ISara  CeBEas'. — "  B.  W.," 
of  Shcrborn,  Mass.,  writes:  "By  digging  about  50  feet 
I  can  draiu  my  barn  cellar.  I  am  troubled  with  water  in 
the  spring.  There  arc  plenty  of  cobble-stones  handy. 
Can  I  put  one  or  two  feet  of  these  into  the  ditch,  and  then 

cover  them  with  dirt  ?    Would  the  drain  keep  free  ?" 

Your  drain  would  no  doubt  keep  free  for  a  very  longtime, 
unless  a  considerable  flow  of  water  would  at  times  go 
through  it,  if  you  put  big  stones,  not  closely,  at  the 
bottom,  and  fill  up  with  small  ones  about  a  foot,  in- 
Verting  sods  over  this,  and  ramming  clown  the  clay  bard 
upon  them  ;  thus  making  the  drain  take  its  water  out  of 
the  soil,  and  not  from  above.  It  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  cheaper  to  buy  good  drain  tiles  than  to  handle  the 
stones,  be  they  never  so  "handy.11 

"  Blow  cam  B  lB5r;t3n  a  TPig  IPeBa  ?'• — 
Don't  drain  it:  keep  water  from  running  into  it  from 
buildings  or  from  the  ground,  and  keep  enough  litter  al- 
ways on  hand  to  be  worked  over  by  the  bogs  to  absorb 
the  liquid  which  properly  belongs  to  the  yard.  A  hog  yard 
should  not  be  in  a  place  where  water  will  run  off  from  it. 

Personal. — Mr.  W.  Robinson,  Horticultural 

Editor  of  the  London  Field,  is  in  this  country  upon  a 
tour  of  observation.  Sir.  R.  is  favorably  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  the  author  of  "  The  Parks  and  Gardens 
of  Paris,"  and  "Alpine  Flowers  for  British  Gardens.11 

Killing  Sassafras  an<l  Pcrsininion. 

— W.  S.  Walker,  Kent  Co.,  MdM  says:  "Cut  them  off 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  apply  a  small 
handful  of  salt  to  each.  I  have  killed  thousands  in  this 
way.  Do  not  attempt  to  grub  them  up,  as  you  separate 
the  roots,  and  hence  do  not  get  the  salt  into  the  general 
circulation,  which  you  will  do  by  cutting  them  just  below 
the  surface.  My  plan  is  to  arm  every  man  with  a  grub- 
bing-hoc  and  a  bag  of  salt,  and  make  him  apply  the 
Fait  to  each  plant  as  he  cuts  it  off.11 — Joel  A.  Burton, 
Mitchell,  Ind.,  writes:  "Say  to  'J.  A.M.  R.,1  of  Georgia, 
top  bis  Persimmons  3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground,  about, 
the  middle  of  June,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  the 
laterals.  Then  rub  off  the  sprouts  as  often  as  they  are  4 
inches  long.  None  of  them  will  live  over  two  summers. 
I  have  tried  this  treatment  and  know  it  to  be  effectual." 

Petroleum  as  Paint.— We  continue  to 
receive  inquiries  ou  this  subject.  We  recommend  the 
use  of  petroleum  to  preserve  wood— not  as  a  paint. 
Nothing  should  be  mixed  with  it.  The  only  point  in 
applying  it  is  to  get  as  much  oil  on  as  the  wood  will  ab- 
sorb. We  use  it  on  implements,  machines,  wagons, 
carts,  fences,  buildings,  shingle  roofs,  pig  troughs,  etc., 
with  groat  advantage.  It  will  certainly  do  much  to  pre- 
serve wood  from  decaying,  and  iron  from  rusting.  We 
buy  it  by  the  barrel,  at  from  25  to  30  cents  per  gallon, 
and  use  it  freely  on  all  wood-work  exposed  to  the  weath- 


er. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  its  appli- 
cation. We  would  simply  advise  our  readers  to  get  a 
barrel  and  use  it  freely  on  plows,  harrows,  drills,  culti- 
vators, reapers,  mowers,  tedders,  forks,  rakes,  spades, 
shovels,  hoes,  axes,  scythes,  cradles,  hen-coops,  dog  ken- 
nels, hot-bed  frames,  sashes,  swill  barrels,  pails,  pig 
troughs,  plank,  floors,  wheelbarrows,  gates,  fences,  wag- 
ons, carts,  sleighs,  stone-boats,  horse-powers,  and  saw- 
ing-machines.  We  have  used  it  on  all  these  and  many 
similar  things,  and  think  even  log  chains  and  crow-bars 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  being  rubbed  over  with  it. 

Washed    ©r    "Bjnwaslie«!    Batter. — 

Mrs.  "M.  E.  M.,11  of  Frazeysbnrg (State  not  given),  asks: 
"How  came  the  Blanchard  premium  to  be  given  to  a 
woman  who  washes  her  butter?'1—  This  implies  that  un- 
washed  butter  is  the  better, — better,  of  course,  to  eat  at 
once,  and  to  keep  ;  better  for  home  use,  and  for  market ; 
better  for  the  reputation  of  the  dairy-woman,  and  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  customer.  If  "M.  E.  M."  means  this,  we 
take  issue  against  her  position.  Butter  made  from  sweet 
cream  or  new  milk  need  not  be  washed  if  made  in  cool 
weather  and  worked  with  great  skill  and  care.  Perhaps 
butter  from  sour  cream  may  be  so  worked  as  to  keep  well 
without  being  washed  at  all,  but  we  doubt  it,  unless  in- 
deed, a  good  deal  more  than  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound 
is  used.  But  after  all,  the  point  is  not  whether  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  butter  can  be  made  to  keep 
well  without  using  water  in  removing  the  butter-milk, 
but  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  advise  the  practice ;  and 
wc  assert  unqualifiedly  our  belief  that  whenever,  with 
proper  instruction,  nine  out  of  ten  women  will  learn  to 
make  excellent  butter  if  they  wash  it,  not  one  in  ten 
will  make  fair,  without  washing. 

AaSarataas  Unhealthy.  —  " C.  W.  S.," 
Canton,  Mich.,  asks:  "Is  the  Allan  thus  unhealthy  as  a 
shade  tree  ?" — Some  years  ago  a  New  York  physician  con- 
ceived that  the  Ailanthus-trees  were  a  cause  of  sickness, 
and  proposed  to  get  up  a  petition  fora  law  ordering  them 
to  be  cut  down.  We  suggested  he  had  better  first  fortify 
himself  with  some  proofs  that  they  were  injurious  to 
health.  We  have  never  heard  of  his  proofs  nor  his  peti- 
tion. The  staminatc  plants  give  off  a  disagreeable  odor 
during  their  brief  flowei^ng  time,  but  wc  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  otherwise  injurious. 

Am  Enthusiastic  IT1arsaaer."aJ.  M.  M.," 
Knobnostor,  Mo.,  writes  :  "I  am  a  farmer  and  garden- 
er of  two  years1  experience.  Have  read  Hendcrson1s 
Gardening  for  Profit,  Fuller  on  Small  Fruits,  Johnson's 
How  Crops  Grow,  Flint  on  the  Cow,  Harris  on  the  Pig, 
and  American  Agriculturist.  Have  3o  acres  of  corn  that 
arc  safe  for  2,000  bushels.  Land  plowed  twice,  harrowed 
once.  No  wreeds.  Whole  cost  of  production  less  than 
$100.  Have  got  some  good,  large  sows,  possibly  Chester 
Whites,  and  am  looking  for  a  thorough-bred  Essex  or 
Suffolk  to  cross  with  them.  I  have  had  nothing  but  suc- 
cess. Stay  at  home  and  sec  that  nothing  fails  for  want 
of  attention.  Mr.  Henderson  uttered  a  great  truth  when 
he  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  great  amount  of  knowl- 
edge as  a  great  amount  of  care  that  led  to  success  in  busi- 
ness. I  am  an  enthusiast,  and  this  hot  weather  does 
not  allay  it.11  You  are  ou  the  right  track.  Go  ahead  and 
prosper. 

Farmers'  Cln1>s.— In  forming  Farmers' 
Clubs  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  organization  of  the  ea- 
siest and  most  clastic  kind.  So  that  while  there  may  be 
the  utmost  freedom  of  pleasant  social  intercourse,  the 
officers  may  still  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
deliberative  bodies  whenever  necessary,  and  be  them- 
selves held  to  their  own  duties.  A  good  form  for  a  soci- 
ety, whose  regular  meetings  would  be  for  business  rather 
than  for  social  enjoyment  atid  business  combined,  was 
given  in  August.  Now  we  give  one  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent character. 

CONSTITUTION  FOR  A  TATlMKUs'   CLITB. 

Akt.  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Farmers' 
Club  of .  Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  a  knowl- 
edge of  practical  Farming  and  Gardening  among  its 
members  and  the  community,  in  connection  with  social 
enjoyment  of  the  members  and  their  families. 

Art,  2.  The  members  of  the  Club  are  those  who 
frame  this  constitution  and  conform  to  its  requirements, 
and  others  who  may  be  invited  to  join  by  the  executive 
committee,  all  of  whom  shall  pay  each  $00— annually  in 
October  (or  monthly),  into  the  treasury. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  the  Club  shall  be  a  President, 
a  Secretary,  who  shall  also  be  the  Treasurer,  and  three 
members,  who,  with  tho  President  and  Secretary,  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  These  officers 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January  of  each  year. 

Art.  -1.  The  President  shall  perform  the  duties  usually 
devolving  upon  the  presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative 
body,  and  act  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Secretary  shall  keep  records  of  transactions,  and  be 
custodian  of  the  funds  and  other  property  of  the  Club, 
being  accountable  at  all  times  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, giving  bonds  if  required,  and  shall  prepare  and 
present  a  full  report  to  the  Club  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  Executive  Committee,  three  members  of  which  shall 
be  a  quorum,  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  interests  of 
the  Club,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  objects.  It  shall  fill 
vacancies  in  its  offices,  make  rules,  invite  new  members 
to  join,  regulate  expenditures,  manage  exhibitions  or 
fairs,  publish  offers  of  prizes  and  the  awards,  bo  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  the  Club,  and  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  through  its    Clerk. 

Art.  5.  The  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  take  place  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  The  meetiug  in 
January  being  known  as  the  "Annual  Meeting.1' 

Art.  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing, notice  having  been  given  at  the  preceding  regular 
meeting. 


Percheron  and  Norman  Horses. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  shipment  of  noble 
Percheron  and  Norman  Stallions  on  their  arrival,  per 
steamer  LaFayette,  in  July.  Nine  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Marion  Norman  Horse  Co.,  of  Marion,  O.,  and  four 
to  Dr.  Westfall,  of  Macomb,  111.  Messrs.  Wallace  & 
Kling,  of  Marion,  and  the  Doctor,  bad  traveled  indepen- 
dently, and  purchased  the  best  horses  they  could  find. 
Dr.  Westfall's  arc  5  and  G  years  old,  of  a  prevailingly 
dark,  dapple-gray  color;  three  are  of  great  size;  one 
is  smaller,  of  a  lighter  c«lor,  showing  a  more  recent 
Arabian  cross,  and  possessing  greater  fleetness,  and  a 
better  trotting  action.  The  others  show  the  excellent 
judgment  of  Messrs.  W.  <&  K.,  in  selecting  them,  their 
ages  varying  from  4  to  6,  and  their  weights  we  should 
judge  from  14  to  17  hundred.  One  noble  4-j-ear  old  will, 
we  hardly  doubt,  weigh  1.S00  lbs.  within  two  years. 
This  horse  has£  beautiful  head,  a  true  Arab  eye  and  car, 
and  is  as  gentle  as  a  two-year-old  filly.  As  an  evidence 
of  their  great  kindness  of  disposition,  ten  of  them  stood 
on  three  sides  of  a  small  stable,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  sign  of  kicking  or  biting,  or  any  sort  of  roughness, 
aud  with  a  single  exception  they  all  allowed  themselves 
to  be  approached  and  petted  by  total  strangers,  without 
an  expression  of  dislike,  but  rather  the  contrary.  We 
believe  the  importation  of  such  animals  is  of  very  great 
service  to  the  country.  Our  large  cities  are  insatiable  in 
their  demands  for  heavy,  fast  walking,  powerful,  tough 
draft  horses,  for  the  express  and  railroad  freight  business. 
Our  agriculture  is  demanding  heavier  teams  aud  deeper 
plowing,  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  too  fast  for  the  ox. 
We  want  the  power  of  the  ox  with  the  speed  of  the  horse. 
Nothing  should  give  a  greater  impetus  to  the  plow  than 
the  fact  announced  and  demonstrated,  as  wc  believe,  by 
the  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag1l  Society,  who  made 
the  awards  upon  plows  at  the  great  Auburn  Show,  and 
subsequent  trials.  This  fact,  alluded  to,  is  that  a  great 
increase  of  speed  in  the  motion  of  a  plow  but  slightly 
increases  the  power  required  to  pull  it.  Hence,  power- 
ful, quick-moving  teams  are  a  vast  economy  of  force. 
The  Pcrcberons  arc  bred  for  heavy,  quick  draft,  and  dif- 
fer from  the  Norman  horses  in  having  a  more  recent  in- 
fusion of  Arabian  blood,  and  in  being  somewhat  lighter, 
clcauer  limbed,  and  much  quicker  in  their  motions.  The 
Normans  as  now  bred,  are  improving  in  these  respects, 
while  they  are  not  allowed  to  lose  weight.  Either  nick 
well,  with  large,  "roomy,1'  coarse  mares,  which  should 
be  sound,  good  milkers,  and  heavy  feeders. 


Bee   Notes.— By  M,   Qui/iby. 

Tlie  Apiary  In  October.— Tho  honey  crop  of 
1870  is  good;  the  hives  are  very  well  filled.  Owing  to 
the  poor  season  in  '69,  however,  and  the  loss  in  the  win- 
ter, there  are  fewer  bees  in  the  country  than  there  were 
a  year  ago.  Now  is  the  time  to  select,  and  prepare  stocks 
for  winter.  Ascertain  the  amount  of  honey ;  allowing 
six  pounds  for  wax  and  bee-bread.  There  should  be  20 
or  25  pounds.  In  movable  comb  hives,  alternate  combs 
that  are  filled,  with  such  as  are  not.  If  a  stock  is  light  or 
lacks  bees,  do  not  attempt  to  winter  it  alone.  Two  light 
ones  may  be  united.  Now  is  the  time  to  feed  if  necessa- 
ry—now, or  as  soon  as  the  brood  is  all  hatched.  Feed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  up  to  the  required  weight.  Honey  is 
the  best  thing  to  feed.  If  strained,  scald  thoroughly  and 
skim,  so  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  foul  brood.  (See  de- 
scription of  a  feeder  given  below.)  All  stocks  a  year  old 
ought  to  bo  examined  with  reference  to  foul  brood.  By 
no  means  let  any  such  be  robbed,  and  so  poison  your 
own  or  your  neighbor's  bees.  They  get  no  honey  now, 
and  boxes  should  all  be  removed.  Boxes  partly  filled 
may  be  set  on  hives  needing  the  honey,  and  after  the 
honey  has  been  removed,  the  boxes  with  the  clean,  emp 
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ty  combs  will  be  valuable  for  another  year.  Best  stocks 
now  will  show-  bees  between  all  the  combs.  The  strength 
of  the  stock  is  best  ascertained  in  the  morning.  The  ex- 
amination for  foul  brood  can  be  better  made  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  Take  bees  from  stocks  too  light  to  win- 
ter, and  set  the  combs  away  to  freeze.  Early  swarms  put 
into  such  would  be  likely  to  swarm  again,  or  make  more 
surplus. 

Swarms  going  to  the  Woods. — J".  B.  Cnneo 
wishes  to  know  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  a  swarm 
from  going  to  the  woods,  when  it  is  disposed  to  do  so 
after  hiving. — Keep  the  hive  shaded  and  cool,  and  close 
to  the  bottom  board,  except  a  half  inch  in  front.  If  a 
difficult  case,  set  in  the  cellar  for  forty-eight  hours  and 
give,  perhaps,  a  pound  of  honey. 

Bee  Feeder. — I  am  using  a  new  feeder,  in  some  re- 
spects like  Harrison's  patent.  Whether  it  is  really  cov- 
ered by  the  patent  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Make  a  wooden 
box  without  a  bottom,  somewhere  about  S  by  10  inches, 
and  2  inches  deep.  Nail  over  the  top  a  piece  of  good 
muslin,  leaving  it  loose  enough  to  sag  down  in  the  mid- 
dle nearly  or  quite  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  sides  of  the 
box— if  intending  to  use  it  on  the  top  of  box  hives,  it 
ought  not  to  hang  down  quite  so  low.  Now  you  can  set 
this  feeder,  muslin  side  uppermost,  on  the  top  of  a  box 
hive,  having  opened  the  holes,  or  directly  on  the  tops  of 
the  frames  of  a  movable  comb  hive.  Tour  the  honey  or 
syrup  on  the  concave  muslin,  and  the  bees  will  take  it 
from  the  under  side.  Cover  the  whole  apparatus  so  as  to 
secure  it  from  robbers. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho.  9. 

The  following  letter  is  a  specimen  of  many 
that  have  been  received  :  "  Ton  speak  at  some 
length  about  blooded  horses,  and  mention  that 
they  may  be  bought  for  about  §500.  If  not  too 
much  trouble,  write  me  where  such  a  horse  can 
bo  bought  of  honest  and  reliable  men.  The 
stallions  kept  in  this  county  are  mostly  of  the 
Hambletonian  breed,  and  stand  at  from  $50  to 
$100; — grandsons  of  the  old  horse  at  that.  I 
mentioned  to  an  old  horseman  what  a  horse 
could  stand  for,  and  he  said, '  A  man  who  would 
bring  a  thorough-bred,  and  stand  him  at  dung- 
hill prices,  ought  to  be  tarred  and  feathered.' 
That  would  be  the  general  feeling  towards  any 
one  who  would  break  up  the  monopoly,  which 
is  holding  good  stock  so  high  that  few  feel  able 
to  pay  the  prices  demanded,  and  so  keep  on 
raising  Lunk-head  stock  that  is  seldom  worth 
more  than  $150  to  $200.  If  I  had  a  thorough- 
bred horse  here,  I  could  get  $15  easy  for  all  the 
mares  he  could  cover." 

The  only  thing  I  can  pretend  to  do  in  these 
papers  is  to  set  forth  sound  principles,  and  to  ad- 
vocate right  practices — which  are  important  to 
all  my  readers.  I  cannot  act  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  wish  to  buy  or  to  sell.  This  is  a 
question  that  affects  only  individual  readers,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  occupy  space  which  belongs 
to  all,  in  advertising  either  the  wants  or  the 
wares  of  a  few. 

I  am  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  that  raises  the  cry  of  "monopoly!" 
against  those  who  ask  high  prices,  whether  for 
the  use  of  a  stallion  or  for  any  thing  else.  If  the 
maxim  holds  good  anywhere,  it  holds  good  in 
farming,  that  "a  thing  is  worth  what  it  will 
fetch."  Mr.  Jones  would  like  to  get  the  service 
of  Mr.  Brown's  horse  for  $10 — other  people  pay 
him  $50.  So,  Mr.  Jones  says  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
monopolist.  Suppose  wheat  was  worth  $5  a 
bushel,  would  Mr.  Jones  sell  his  wheat  for  a  dol- 
lar because  it  is  the  work  of  "monopoly  "  that 
makes  bread  so  high  that  the  poor  must  half 
starve  ? — TVe  do  not  recall  an  instance  of  his  do- 
ing this.  If  J.  thinks  a  good  horse  can  be  kept 
at  less  than  B.'s  prices,  let  him  get  a  good  ani- 
mal and  set  up  an  opposition.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which 
prices  can  be  regulated.  The  "  Laws  of  Trade  " 
are  universal,  and,  at  least  among  farmers,  the 
Pro  bono  publico  spirit  rarely  does  much  good. 


The  real  benefactor  of  the  farming  community 
is  he  who  lias  been  impelled  to  do  a  good  thing; 
— to  do  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  ;  and  to  keep 
on  doing  it  well,  because  it  pays  him  to  doit; — 
not  he  who  does  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  a  tol- 
erably good  way,  and  a  half-interested  way,  for 
the  sake  of  the  example  and  lesson  it  will  bo  to 
his  "brother  farmers."  Brother  Farmer  is  a 
very  shrewd  man.  He  doesn't  mind  seeing  fine 
colts,  big  cattle,  and  rousing  barns,  but  he  is  not 
apt  to  "go  and  do  likewise"  until  he  sees  where 
the  hard-mone}'  profit  comes  in.  This  principle 
applies  to  horse  breeding.  If  our  correspondents 
can  make  money  by  keeping  thorough-bred  stal- 
lions, (and  they  can,)  they  should  by  all  means 
do  it,  and  they  will  then  do  it  as  it  should  be 
done.  If  their  chief  motive  is  to  benefit  the 
community,  they  would  probably  fail  to  do  that, 
and  to  get  their  money  back  too.  Money,  money  : 
that  is  the  soul  of  horse  breeding,  as  of  every 
thing  else  about  the  farm;  and  the  greed  for 
money  is  greater  than  all  other  forces  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  world's  agriculture.  It  im- 
pels men  to  make  improvements, — nearly  all  the 
real  improvements  that  are  made, — they  make 
money  by  the  operation ;  and  when  this  becomes 
manifest,  the  whole  community  follows,  more 
or  less  cautiously,  in  their  wake,  and  lasting 
good  is  done.  Those  who  adopt  "  improved 
agriculture"  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  other 
people  rather  than  themselves,  rarely  convince 
any  body  that  the  new  way  is  the  best,  and  sel- 
dom do  any  good.  If  a  farmer  keeps  a  fine 
horse  for  the  sake  of  the  general  improvement 
of  the  horses  of  his  neighborhood,  he  does  some 
good  of  course.  If  he  kgeps  him  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  lot  of  money  by  him,  he  will 
impel  some  neighbor  to  get  a  still  better  one  to 
make  more  money — and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
The  community  gets  the  benefit  twice  over,  and 
a  new  stimulus  is  given  to  the  raising  of  fine 
horses.  I  know  this  is  not  the  sort  of  patting- 
on-the-back  that  is  usually  given  to  those  who, 
from  really  admirable  motives,  spend  their  mon- 
ey for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  but  it  is 
the  plain  truth;  and  Mr.  Brown  does  more  ulti- 
mate good  to  the  farming  community  every 
time  he  pockets  $50  for  the  service  of  a  mare  by 
his  thorough-bred  horse,  than  Mr.  Jones  would 
do  b}-  letting  an  equally  good  horse  stand  for 
$5.  Partly  because  Mr.  Robinson  is  watching 
the  result  to  see  whether  he  can't  afford  to  buy 
a  better  horse  than  Brown's,  and  stand  him  for 
$30,  and  partly  because  the  horse  wiil  be  better 
kept  and  better  shown  up  if  he  is  kept  for  profit, 
than  if  kept  for  philanthropy. 

Another  correspondent  wants  a  "Thorough- 
bred stock  horse,  (Hambletonian  preferred.)" — 
Old  Hambletonian  is  not  a  thorough-bred  horse, 
and  his  sons  are  not  thorough-bred, — but  all  his 
speed  and  endurance  are  attributed  to  his  large 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  imported  Messenger, 
who  was  a  thorough-bred.  The  term  "thor- 
ough-bred" applies  only  to  English  running 
horses  of  pure  pedigree.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  thorough-bred  Hambletonian,  thor- 
ough-bred Morgan,  etc.  This  same  correspond- 
ent makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that  if  those 
having  thorough-bred  stallions  to  sell  would  ad- 
vertise them,  they  would  find  purchasers  among 
the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  recom- 
mends that  mares  be  made  to  foal  early  in  the 
season,  so  that  the}'  may  have  a  full  flow  of  milk 
during  May  and  June,  and  that  suckling  mares 
he  fed  with  oats  until  their  colts  are  weaned. 
The  advice  is  good,  and  well  put. 


It  is  not  a  bad  plan,  under  good  treatment,  to 
have  mares  come  in  in  the  autumn.  Then  they 
can  be  judicious!}'  fed  and  well  cared  for  in  win- 
ter, and  the  food  can  be  as  nourishing  as  is  de- 
sired. The  flow  of  milk  must  be  kept  up  until 
the  pastures  are  good,  and  then  the  colt  can  be 
weaned  on  grass ;  but  as  grain  will  have  been 
an  important  item  of  the  dam's  food  during  the 
winter,  it  should  have  oats  night  and  morning 
for  at  least  a  month  after  weaning,  and  better, 
long  after  that.  On  most  farms  it  would  not  be 
convenient,  and  would  perhaps  be  considered 
too  expensive  to  adopt  this  course,  as  it  is  abso- 
lute!}' indispensable  to  its  success  that  the  mare 
have  the  best  of  food.  For  general  practice, 
therefore,  the  colt  should  be  dropped  before  the 
first  of  June ;  better,  by  the  first  of  May  ;  and  if 
extra  horses  are  expected,  they  must  not  only 
he  well  fed  from  the  outset,  but  the  feed  must 
be  kept  up,  and  they  kept  improving  during  the 
whole  season.  Every  quart  of  oats  given  to  the 
dam,  (and  so  placed  that  the  colt  may  eat  too,  if 
it  will),  will  be  repaid  twice  over  in  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  future  horse,  provided  no 
check  be  allowed.  Oats  must  not  be  given  one 
day  and  forgotten  the  next;  if  the  pasture  be- 
comes pinched,  it  must  be  supplemented  with 
green  forage  or  more  oats,  or  both.  Especially 
should  water  be  always  accessible. 

I  have  recently  sold  a  half-bred  sucking  colt, 
four  months  old,  out  of  an  ordinary  farm  mare, 
for  $75.  He  has  probably  had,  in  his  milk  and 
in  what  he  has  eaten,  about  $0  worth  of  oats 
since  he  was  born.  "Without  these  I  am  satis- 
fied he  could  not  have  been  sold  for  over  $50. 
He  will  be  a  cheaper  purchase  for  the  buyer  at 
the  price  paid  than  he  would  have  been  without 
the  oats  at  the  other.  I  have  three  oilier  young 
colts  at  pasture,  and  one  other  with  a  mare  that 
is  being  used  and  fed  with  grain.  The  growth 
of  tills  one  is  considerably  better  than  that  of 
those  on  grass  alone,  so  much  so,  that  I  shall  ar- 
range hereafter,  to  feed  grain  daily  to  all  suck- 
ling mares  in  pasture. 

It  would  be  curious  indeed,  to  sec  how  far  the 
quality  of  horses  (not  thorough-bred)  might  be 
improved  by  substituting  oats  for  blood  for  a 
number  of  generations; — and  on  the  other 
hand,  how  far  successive  generations  of  thor- 
ough-bred horses  would  deteriorate  under  star- 
vation and  neglect.  The  experiment  would 
probably  show  that  food  and  care  have  far 
greater  influence  on  the  development  of  the  race 
than  most  of  us  would  suppose.  After  four  or 
five  generations  of  such  treatment,  the  dunghill 
horses  would  probably  be  much  superior  to  the 
degenerate  thorough-breds.  Good  blood  and 
good  nourishment  combined  are  necessary,  not 
only  to  the  production  of  the  best  horses,  but  to 
the  most  profitable  production  of  all  horses. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  maxim  in  all  stock 
feeding,  that  with  growing  animals,  excessive 
nourishment  is  the  most  profitable.  It  takes  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  to  keep  the  machine 
running;  so  much  to  supply  the  waste  through 
the  lungs;  so  much  for  the  waste  of  the  mus- 
cles; so  much  to  replace  the  discarded  material 
of  the  bones;  so  much  to  keep  the  digestive  or- 
gans distended.  The  consumption — the  practi- 
cal destruction — of  this  amount  of  food  occurs 
in  all  cases;  as  well  when  the  animal  remains 
stationary  as  to  growth,  as  when  it  was  increas- 
ing in  weight  from  day  lo  day.  It  is  from  the 
assimilated  food  in  excess  of  this  waste  that  all 
profit  comes.  The  rule  is  as  good  for  colts  as 
for  beef  cattle.  If  they  are  insufficiently  fed,  all 
that  is  taken  up  by  the  digestive  organs  goes  to 
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sustain  the  vital  functions  of  the  animal — it  is 
used  up  for  "running  expenses."  Every  ounce 
beyond  this  tells  on  its  growth,  and  the  more 
ounces  it  can  be  made  to  take  up  in  a  day  be- 
yond that  which  the  natural  wastes  of  the  body 
demand,  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  growth  and 
development; — for  if  the  food  be  of  the  right 
kind,  and  if  the  animal  be  living  under  suitable 
conditions  as  to  exercise,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air, 
development  will  keep  pace  with  growth. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  will  assume  that  a 
horse,  five  years  old,  has  eaten  the  equivalent  of 
ten  tons  of  hay,  and  one  hundred  bushels  of 
oats,  and  that  his  present  weight  is  about  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of  his  food.  This 
weight  represents  all  that  has  been  actually 
saved  from  a  vast  amount  of  food.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, all  that  has  been  assimilated  by  the  ani- 
mal has  gone  for  "  running  expenses."  The  ten 
hundred  and  odd  pounds  are  all  the  profit  that 
the  mill  lias  made.  Obviously,  if  by  supplying 
the  material  faster  we  can  accumulate  the  same 
amount  of  profit  in  a  shorter  time,  we  shall  save 
the  "  running  expenses  "  for  so  long.  If  it  were 
possible  to  accumulate  the  whole  weight  of  bod}r 
in  three  years  instead  of  five  years,  we  should 
save  two-fifths  of  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
auimal's  life  while  it  is  developing  to  a  useful 
condition.  That  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  the 
wonderful  races  run  by  horses  tw0  3-earso!d  suf- 
ficiently prove.  Such  immense  results  as  this 
cannot  be  hoped  for  in  the  case  of  cold-blooded 
horses,  with  w-hom  early  maturity  has  not  hith- 
erto been  an  especial  desideratum;  but  enough 
can  be  gained  to  add  greatly  to  the  profit  of  feed- 
ing; and  after  all,  horse  raising  is  only  another 
means  for  converting  the  produce  of  the  soil  in- 
to a  more  salable  form.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
say,  (and  the  statement  is  sustained  by  my  own 
observation),  that  common  horses  may  be  grown 
as  large,  as  strong,  and  as  enduring  at  the  age 
of  three  3'ears  as  the}'  general ly  are  at  five.  It 
is  a  common  impression  that  overfed  horses  are 
overgrown  and  "  weedy."  This  is  not  necessari- 
ly the  case  if  the  food  is  of  the  right  sort,  and 
proper  attention  be  given  to  exercise. 

One  means  by  which  this  more  rapid  develop- 
ment is  to  be  secured, — the  principal  means  in- 
deed— -is  the  feeding  of  riclier  food,  especially 
oats,  barley,  peas,  or  southern  corn.  With  hay 
and  grass  aloue,  no  matter  how  good  their  qual- 
ity, the  best  results  would  be  impossible;  but  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  these  are  the 
only  food  given  until  the  animal  is  old  enough 
to  be  put  to  work.  "When  we  consider  that  a 
much  less  quantity  of  food  is  needed  when 
grain  is  given,  and  much  of  the  time  required 
for  growth  is  saved,  we  shall  see  that  the  great- 
est net  profit  will  result  from  the  use  of  the 
most  nutritious  food  that  the  animal  can  con- 
sume and  remain  in  vigorous  health,  and  the  ad- 
ministering of  this  food  ill  the  largest  quantity 
that  he  can  make  profitable  use  of. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  10. 


It  must  be  hard  for  any  farmer  to  write  about 
bis  farm  in  such  a  season  as  this  without  giving 
prominence  to  the  subject  of  the  drouth.  We 
bought  a  thirtecn-acre  field  for  a  calf  pasture, 
partly  because  it  adjoined  the  farm,  and  partly 
because  it  had  a  never-failing  brook  running 
through  it.  The  never-failing  brook  is  as  dry  as 
a  railroad  embankment,  and  the  calves  have  to 
bo  driven  to  a  neighbor's  well.  Turnip  seed 
sown,  over  a  month  ago,  in  the  cornfield,  has 
not  yet  had  rain  enough  to  wash  it  into  the  soil 
and  give  it   a  chance  to  sprout.     Clover  that 


ought  to  afford  a  good  bite,  looks  as  clover 
would  if  planted  in  a  brick-yard.  Aftermath 
lias  grown  just  long  enough  to  wilt,  aud  there 
stopped.  Mangels  transplanted  last  month 
are  growing  a  little,  but  not  as  they  should. 
Ruta-Baga  Turnips  ditto.  The  only  things  that 
grow  are  the  weeds,  (these  have  we  always  with 
us,)  and  corn  that  was  planted  early  enough  to 
get  well  started  and  to  shade  the  ground.  In 
addition  to  the  farm,  I  am  running  a  large  mar- 
ket garden'  and  a  flower  garden.  Roses  wont 
bloom  and  vegetables  wont  grow.  Prices  are 
high  aud  the  demand  is  good,  but  this  doesn't 
help  matters — it  is  only  an  aggravation.  Some- 
thing must  be  done !  What  it  shall  be  is  not  in 
all  cases  so  clear,  but  it  is  a  shame  to  see  the  re- 
ward of  one's  labor  cut  ofF  by  an}-  state  of  the 
weather.  In  a  few  cases  where  heavy  manur- 
ing has  been  combined  with  uuderdraining 
and  subsoil  plowing,  the  land  laughs  at  the 
drouth  if  it  is  kept  well  cultivated  at  the  surface ; 
but  fast  as  we  are  making  manure,  it  will  take 
a  good  while  to  get  over  the  whole  farm  with 
the  quantity  required.  Irrigation  will  solve  the 
problem  on  a  part  of  the  garden  land,  but  on  the 
farm  this  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  want 
of  water.  Subsoil  plowing  will  help  in  all 
cases, — and  help  materially,  but  this  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  only  land  that  I  know  of  that  will 
stand  drouth  without  a  material  checking  of 
growth,  is  that  which  is,  either  naturally  or  ar- 
tificially, well  underdrained ;  which  has  been 
deeply  stirred;  which  is  not  allowed  to  form  a 
hard  crust  at  the  surface  ;  which  has  been  pene- 
trated to  a  considerable  depth  by  roots,  that 
in  their  decay  have  left  channels  for  the  descent 
of  growing  roots  ;  and  which  is,  above  all,  well 
supplied  with  decomposing  organic  matter  in  a 
condition  to  attract  moisture  aud  to  supply  nu- 
tritious food  to  the  crop.  In  short, — land  that 
has  been  made  as  good  as  it  is  capable  of  be- 
coming. Such  land  will  grow  luxuriant  crops 
of  any  sort,  if  only  they  have  had  time  to  get 
well  started  before  the  dry  weather  sets  in. 
Even  this  land  will  not  grow  stout  grass  with- 
out some  rain,  but  it  will  always  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done;  and  every  wise  farmer  will 
come  as  near  to  pulling  his  whole  farm  into  this 
condition  as  his  circumstances  will  allow.  And 
he  will  make  himself  rich  by  the  operation,  if 
he  does  the  work  of  improvement  judiciously; 
not  otherwise,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  squander  money 
in  improving  land  as  in  anything  I  know  of. 

The  extent  to  which  it  will  pay  to  fight  drouth 
by  artificial  means,  depends  entirely  on  circum- 
stances. I  have  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
celery  that  was  set  out  in  the  very  dryest 
weather,  and  the  whole  of  it  had  to  be  watered 
daily,  for  a  long  time,— water  being  hauled  in 
barrels  in  a  mule  cart  an  average  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Had  the  drouth  not  been 
extended,  this  would  not  have  paid;  for  the 
market  gardeners  about  New  York  would  have 
had  a  full  supply,  and  prices  would  have  ranged 
very  low.  As  it  was  wide-spread,  only  those  who 
resorted  to  artificial  watering  have  any  celery 
left  alive,  aud  the  chances  are  that  this  select 
few  will  be  well  repaid  for  their  outlay.  I  am 
now  about  sinking  a  well  in  the  center  of  a  two- 
acre  plot,  from  which  I  can,  by  the  aid  of  a 
windmill  and  water-pipes,  water  the  whole 
piece  at  any  time,  so  that  drouth  shall  not  a- 
gain  bo  heard  of  on  that  tract, — and  so  that  ten- 
der lettuce  and  full  grown  rose-buds  may  be  had 
in  midsummer.  If  the  result  is  what  I  expect, 
this  will  pay.  Neither  operation  would  pay  in 
simple  farming ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  farms 
in  every  State  on  which  a  constant  brook  or 


spring  might  be  made  to  do  good  service  in  dry 
weather  almost  without  cost. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  arrange  some 
means  by  which  the  water  may,  at  pleasure,  be 
turned  into  a  Utel  ditch  along  the  top  of  the 
slope  to  be  watered.  When  the  ditch  is  full,  the 
water  may  be  drawn  off  at  intervals  by  cutting 
temporary  openings  with  a  spade,  letting  the 
water  run  until  it  has  sufficiently  saturated  all 
the  land  within  the  reach  of  its  flow,  then  clos- 
ing these  openings,  and  making  others  further 
on.  When  the  irrigation  is  finished,  the  water 
should  be  drawn  off  from  the  ditch  and  allowed 
to  run  away  to  its  natural  channel,  lest  it  make 
the  adjacent  land  too  wet, — which  is  as  bad  as 
too  dry.  If  the  slope  is  a  long  one  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  a  second  or  a  third  ditch  fur- 
ther down,  to  catch  the  flow  from  the  first,  and 
take  a  fresh  start  in  its  distribution. 

Any  water  will  do.  What  we  want,  first  of  all, 
is  a  goodly  supply  of  the  universal  solvent, — 
something  to  enable  the  plants  to  take  up  their 
food  from  the  soil.  Still,  the  water  of  a  muddy 
brook  is  better  than  that  of  a  clear  one,  and  if 
it  has  washed  the  barn-yards  and  privies  of  a 
dozen  farms  lyiug  up  the  stream,  it  will  be  all 
the  better.  Let  the  water  be  enriched  with  im- 
purities if  possible, — but  above  all,  let  there  be 
water,  and  be  copiously  supplied.  One  caution 
is  necessary:  when  the  sun  shines  don't  let  on 
the  water  between  8  A.  IT.  and  4  P.  M.,  except 
on  land  that  is  fully  shaded  by  its  crop.  It  is 
best  to  irrigate  only  in  calm  weather,  as  the 
evaporation  (and  consequent  cooling)  is  much 
more  rapid  when  the  wind  blows. 

How  far  it  will  pay  to  divert  streams  from 
their  natural  courses,  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  the  sort  of  crops  that  will  best  pay  for  the 
outlay,  must  be  decided  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  If  we  are  to  have 
many  such  seasons  as  this,  it  will  pay  wherever 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be  had  at  a 
first  cost  of  the  value  of  five  tons  of  hay  for 
each  acre. 

Numerous  as  they  are,  the  men,  who  can  pro- 
cure irrigation  water  at  any  cost,  are  in  a  very 
small  minority.  The  rest  of  us  must  resort  *to 
the  universal  aids  of  thorough  cultivation  and 
heavy  manuring, — that  is,  to  the  highest  kind  of 
high  farming.  The  more  we  can  depend  on 
soiling  for  the  summer  feeding  of  our  stock,  the 
easier  our  task  will  become. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  farmers 
know  the  advantage  of  transplanting  in  the 
culture  of  ruta-bagas  and  mangel  wurzel.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  grow  the  ruta-baga  In- 
sowing  the  seed  in  the  rows  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  stand,  for  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and  not 
vciy  difficult  to  "tend"  while  young;  but  it  is 
still  easier  (and  better)  to  raise  the  planls  in  a 
seed-bed,  and  set  them  out  in  the  field  when 
they  are  large  enough  to  bear  removal.  Mangel 
wurzel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  troublesome 
crop  to  raise  by  direct  sowing,  and  a  very  easy 
one  to  raise  by  transplanting.  When  young,  it 
is  small  and  tender,  and  if  the  land  is  at  all  hard 
or  poor,  it  will  scarcely  grow  so  fast  as  the 
weeds;  while  in  thinning  out  the  crop  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  leave  the  best  plants,  and  to 
leave  them  uninjured  and  at  suitable  intervals. 
I  used  to  raise  mangels  in  this  way:  The  land 
was  put  in  as  good  order  as  possible,  as  regarded 
both  richness  and  fine  cultivation.  About  the 
middle  of  May  the  seed  was  sown  in  drills  (by  a 
machine)  27  to  80  inches  apart.  At  this  season 
every  tiling  grows  well,  and  it  was  an  even  thing 
between  the  crop  and  the  weeds.  By  the  first 
of  June  we  had  to  go  down  on  hands  and  knees 
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and  pick  over  the  whole  of  the  rows  with  the 
fingers, — a  back-breaking,  tedious  task.  Then 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  must  be  hoed  out 
by  hand,  because  the  plants  were  too  small  and 
delicate  for  the  rough  work  of  a  dirt  throwing 
horse-hoe.  A  fortnight  later  the  sides  of  the 
rows  must  be  carefully  hand-hoed  again,  and 
some  horse-cultivating  tool  put  through  the  mid- 
dle spaces.  At  this  cultivation  the  rows  must 
be  thinned  out,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  men  leave  the  strongest  plants 
standing,  and  allow  sufficient  intervals  between 
them : — at  least  a  foot,  and  better  15  inches. 
Early  in  July  another  hand-hoeing  of  the 
rows  was  necessary,  and  the  horse-hoe  found 
work  enough  as  long  as  it  could  be  run  without 
injuring  the  crop.  The  labor  was  enormous; 
and  the  growth  on  heavy  land  was  checked  by 
the  hardness  of  the  soil  that  the  repeated  hand- 
ling of  the  rows  occasioned. 

I  now  do  otherwise, — as  follows  : — The  field 
on  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  is  put  in  the 
same  condition,  at  the  same  time,  as  though  it 
were  to  be  sown,  and  is  left  bare.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  small  seed-beds,  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
the  land  having  first  been  made  rich  and  fine. 
When  it  begins  to  grow,  the  rows  must  be 
hand-weeded,  and  the  whole  carefully  hoed. 
This  requires  no  more  labor  than  an  equal 
length  of  row  in  the  field.  After  this,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  keep  the  seed-bed  clean,  and  its  soil 
loose — no  thinning  is  necessary.  As  fast  as 
weeds  appear  in  the  field,  it  is  cleaned  with  the 
harrow  at  a  slight  outlay.  Just  beforo  planting 
time — say  the  last  of  June — it  has  a  tlwrough 
harrowing  with  a  Shares'  harrow,  to  make  it  as 
fine  and  smooth  as  possible,  but  it  should  not  be 
plowed,  although  this  would  better  loosen  the 
soil.  The  repeated  harrowing  will  have  killed 
all  weeds  whose  seeds  have  lain  within  grow- 
ing distance  of  the  surface,  but  plowing  would 
bring  a  fresh  lot  of  seeds  within  the  germinating 
range,  and  make  work  for  the  future.  For 
planting,  I  use  six  hands  (three  would  do  half  as 
well) — two  to  draw  the  plants  from  the  seed- 
b(jd,  two  to  drop  them  along  the  rows,  these 
may  be  boys,  and  two  to  pick  them  up  and 
plant  them. 

Plants  are  selected  which  are  at  least  as  thick 
through  as  a  man's  thumb — if  they  are  as  large 
as  a  lien's  egg  it  will  do  no  harm — and  they  are 
trimmed  to  a  length  of  about  six  inches,  say  four 
inches  above  the  crown  and  two  below  it.  This 
removes  the  tap-root  and  all  the  leaves,  the  stems 
of  the  leaves  remaining  for  a  handle.  In  this 
work  the  plant  pullers  are  helped  by  the  drop- 
pers, until  the  rows  are  marked  out.  This  is 
done  by  the  two  planters  who  commence  at  one 
side  of  the  field,  but  at  opposite  ends,  stretching 
a  garden  line  between  them,  and  making  its 
ends  fast  close  to  the  ground.  They  then  walk, 
toward  each  other,  treading  on  tlie  line  until  they 
meet,  then  they  turn  and  go  to  their  starting 
points.  Each  has  a  stick  thirty  inches  long  to 
measure  off  the  distances,  and  the  line  is  moved 
to  the  new  position,  hauled  taut,  and  trodden  into 
the  ground  as  before.  The  subsequent  rows  are 
marked  in  the  same  way.  This  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very  expeditious  and  per- 
fect. The  impression  made  by  the  line  is  easily 
seen,  and  the  marking  is  absolutely  straight  and 
at  correct  intervals.  When  an  hour's  work  has 
been  laid  out, — a  supply  of  plants  having  in  the 
meantime  been  brought  to  the  field,  stacked  up, 
with  the  heads  all  one  way,  and  covered  with 
mats  or  blankets, — the  planting  commences. 
Small  hand-baskets  are  packed  with  rows  of 
plants,  and  carried  by  the  droppers  to  the  end 
fit  the  row.     These  men  walk  backward,  and 


lay  down  the  plants  one  by  one  at  intervals  of 
about  15  inches  along  the  lines,  with  the  tops  to- 
ward tlie  left  Imnd  of  the  planters  who  follow 
them.  Each  planter  has  a  dibber  in  his  right 
hand.  He  (1st)  takes  up  a  plant  with  his  left 
hand,  (2d)  makes  a  hole  with  his  dibber,  (3d)  in- 
serts the  plant,  and  (4th)  drives  his  dibber  again 
into  the  soil  by  the  side  of  the  plant,  striking  the 
point  toward  tlie  lower  end  of  the  root,  so  as  to 
pack  the  earth  closely  about  it.  The  whole 
operation  is  done  with  these  four  movements, 
and  he  passes  on  to  the  next  plant.  A  good 
hand  will  set  out  20  plants  in  a  minute,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  12,000  in  10  hours.  Making  am- 
ple allowance  for  interruptions,  any  clever 
workman  will  set  out  6,000  in  a  day.  My  fore- 
man,  who  was  nine  years  with  Peter  Hender- 
son, and  is  on  his  fourth  3-ear  with  me,  will  set 
out  9,000  plants  a  day,  besides  marking  the  rows 
and  bossing  the  job.  Any  man  will  plant  as 
fast  as  an  equally  good  man  or  boy  will  drop,  and 
the  delay,  if  any,  usually  comes  from  the  pullers. 

After  the  plants  are  out,  the  field  need  not  be' 
touched  until  they  are  well  established  and 
have  a  good  set  of  leaves.  Then  a  horse-hoe  or 
a  one-horse  subsoil  plow  may  be  run  through 
the  spaces,  and  the  rows  betwsen  the  plants 
may  be  stirred  up  with  a  pronged  hoe.  There 
is  absolutely  no  finger  work  to  bo  done,  and  the 
field  may  be  gone  over  with  less  work  than 
would  be  required  for  the  second  hoeing  of  a 
field  of  drilled  corn.  Enough  plants  may  be  left, 
in  the  seed-bed  to  make  a  crop,  and  if  the  land 
is  equahy  good,  these  roots  will  not  be  nearly  so 
good  as  the  transplanted  ones. 

Ruta-bagas  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Round  turnips  will  not  bear  removal.  The  se- 
cret is  to  have  the  plants  so  large  at  planting 
time,  that  the  substance  of  the  root  will  be  able 
to  furnish  moisture  and  nutriment  to  start  the 
new  roots  and  leaves.  Now  let  us  make  a  cal- 
culation:— An  acre  will  require,  at  30  inches  by 
15  inches,  about  14,000  plants;  the  seed-bed  will 
produce,  say  ten  plants  to  the  square  foot,  so  that 
five  square  rods  will  raise  the  plauts  for  an 
acre.  Again,  in  an  acre  planted  as  above,  there 
are  about  17,500  feet  of  row.  In  a  seed-bed  of 
five  rods,  (at  12-inch  intervals),  there  are  about 
1,400  feet  of  row,  so  that  by  this  plan  we  save 
the  finger-weeding  and  the  baby-hoeing  of  about 
13,500  feet  of  row,  tosay  nothing  of  the  infinite- 
ly greater  facility  with  which,  (owing  to  the 
killing  of  weeds  by  the  harrow,)  the  crop  may 
be  kept  clean,  nor  of  the  increased  production. 

Objection  is  usually  made  to  the  labor  of 
transplanting,  but  this  is  absurd.  An  average 
green  hand  will  plant  a  thousand  feet  of  row  in 
the  time  it  would  take  him  properly  to  do  the 
first  finger-weeding,  or  the  final  thinning  out  of 
a  hundred  feet  of  seeded  row. 

If  I  were  obliged  to  fix  on  any  one  principle 
as  the  foundation  of  successful  farming,  I  should 
take  that  of  a  just  proportion  between  tlie  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  farm  organization. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  sec,  among 
those  who  are  striving  after  improvements,  a 
great  want  of  balance  between  one  part  and 
another  of  their  establishments.  Farming  is 
a  composite  business.  It  is  like  an  army  ad- 
vancing on  parallel  roads,  where  the  only 
chance  of  success  lies  hi  a  simultaneous  attack 
by  all  the  columns.  If  one  is  forced  in  advance 
of  the  others,  it  is  defeated  for  want  of  support ; 
and  the  others  in  their  turn  are  defeated  for 
want  of  the  help  that  it  might  have  given — the 
army  is  "  whipped  in  detail."  There  can  be  uo 
success  in  farming,  or  at  least  no  such  success 
as  we  all  should  strive  for,  unless,  a  true  balance 


is  kept  up  between  laud,  labor,  stock,  and 
management.  He  who  adds  a  hundred  acres 
to  his  farm  without  increasing  the  number  of 
his  hands,  the  amount  of  his  stock,  and  his  in- 
telligence and  attention  in  managing  the  busi- 
ness, probably  does  himself  harm; — if  it  is  pas- 
ture-land that  he  buys,  and  if  he  uses  it  for  sum- 
mer slock,  or  if  it  be  woodland,  the  case  may  be 
changed ;  but  on  general  principles,  if  the  farm  is 
enlarged  without  an  enlargement  of  working  fa- 
cilities, the  work  must  be  carried  on  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Very  often,  indeed,  a  farmer  wakes 
up  to  the  idea  that  the  kej'to  all  success  is  to  be 
found  in  manure;  and  he  devotes  himself  most 
energetically  to  its  procurement,  sending  his 
men  and  teams  to  town  to  haul  out  night-soil  at 
a  season  when  they  should  be  busy  with  plow- 
ing, planting,  or  cultivation.  Manure  he  has,  of 
course,  and  his  land  is  made  rich  by  it;  but  for 
want  of  proper  care  and  management,  the  rich- 
ness spends  itself  in  the  production  of  weeds  in- 
stead of  crops,  and  what  would  have  been  a 
source  of  great  profit,  with  an  addition  of  more 
men  and  more  teams  for  home  work,  has  been  a 
losing  business.  Another  may  believe  that  his 
best  chance  for  improvement  lies  in  the  employ- 
ment of  abundant  labor ;  and  he  hires  more  men 
and  teams  than  with  his  general  facilities  he  can 
profitably  employ,  or  more  than  he  has  the  head 
to  manage.  Another,  again,  pins  his  faith  to 
livestock  of  the  finer  breeds;  and  he  bivys  ex- 
pensive animals  beyond  his  capacity  for  feeding 
and  grooming.  All  of  these  men  lose  money, 
and  all  for  the  same  reason.  The}'  give  undue 
prominence  to  one  branch  of  a  business  in  which 
the  growth  of  all  the  branches  should  be  uniform. 
I  write  this  not  from  theory,  but  from  experi- 
ence. I  have  probably  saved  time  by  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued  here ;  but  had  I  known  as 
much  two  years  ago  as  I  now  do,  I  would  have 
bought  more  manure  to  use  immediately  after 
draining  the  land,  and  would  have  had  more  la- 
bor to  enable  mo  to  make  use  of  the  fertility, the 
drainage  and  manure  would  have  given.  I  have 
maintained  a  pretty  fair  balance  between  the 
items  of  manure  and  labor,  but  by  having  more 
of  both,  I  could  have  taken  much  earlier  advan- 
tage of  the  capital  invested  in  underdraining. — ■ 
Neither  my  experience  nor  a  general  statement 
of  the  principle  can  bo  of  direct  value  as  a  guide 
to  any  other  farmer, — but  they  ought  to  be 
most  profitably  suggestive  to  every  man  as  he 
walks  over  his  farm  and  makes  his  plans  for  fu- 
ture operations.  For  every  load  of  manure,  let 
there  be  suitable  land  allotted,  and  for  this  land, 
let  there  be  duo  facilities  for  the  most  profitable 
cropping.  If  land  is  expensively  underdrained, 
let  it  also  be  thoroughly  manured  and  cultiva- 
ted. If  fine  stock  is  bought,  let  good  food  be 
provided  for  it,  and  let  it  be  well  attended  to. — 
In  short,  let  no  part  of  the  whole  establishment 
fail  to  do  its  very  best  because  some  other  part 
is  defective.  As  soon  try  to  ride  a  race  with  a 
lame-legged  horse  as  to  make  your  fortune  by 
working  a  lame-legged  farm.  Every  one  of  us 
is  suffering  to-day  from  this  "want  of  balance;" 
let  us  all  look  sharp  after  the  weak  spots,  and 
establish  as  much  uniformity  as  we  can,  so  that 
every  dollar  invested  may  bring  its  yearly  ten 
cents  of  profit.  If  there  is  any  better  test  of  good 
farming  than  this,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it. 
In  keeping  up  the  balance,  let  us  not  forget  our 
own  heads,  which  are  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  outfit.  A  good  farm,  with  a  bad 
manager,  will  "beat  the  dogs"  at  losing  money. — ■ 
Ruskin  says,  "It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought 
cau  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that 
labor  can  be  made  happy" — let  me  add  that  no 
labor  can  be  happy  that  does  wot  pay. 
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The  Horseshoe,  or  King-Crab, 
{Limulus  Polyphemus.) 


Those  who  visit  the  sea-shore  for  the  first 
time  will  see  many  strange  forms  of  animal  life, 
but  perhaps  none  will  be  more  of  a  puzzle  than 
that  presented  by  the  King-crab,  Horsefoot,  or 
Horseshoe-crab,  as  it 

i  is   variously    called. 

'  The  form  of  the  ani- 
mal is  presented  in 
the  engraving;  and 
the  size  varies  from 
the  very  young  ones 
less  than  an  inch  in 
length,  to  the  full- 
grown  females  which 
are  a  foot  across  the 
broadest  part  of  the 
shell.  The  shell  is 
in  three  parts ;  the 
forward  portion, 
which  is  the  largest, 
has  a  semicircular 
form,  and  consists  of 
head  and  chest  unit- 
ed into  one;  upon 
this  are  four  eyes. 
The  abdominal  shell 
is  somewhat  trian- 
gular, with  long  and 
sharp  teeth  at  the 
sides  and  at  the  end, 
bearing  the  third 
part,  the  tail,  a  long,  sharp,  bayonet-like  spine, 
which  is  as  long  as  the  other  parts  together. 
This  curious  form,  moving  about  with  no  means 
of  locomotion  visible,  is  ludicrous.  Its  color  is 
a  dark,  blackish-olive,  and  as  it  moves  towards 
one  it  appears  as  if  an  inverted  basin  were  upon 
its  travels.  Turning  the  animal  over  we  find 
twelve  pairs  of  legs,  sis  to  each  of  the  two 
larger  divisions  of  the  body ;  these  legs  are 
used  for  locomotion  on  land  and  in  the  water, 
but  they  serve  other  and  singular  purposes. 
The  forward  six 
pairs  surround  the 
animal's  mouth,  and 
the  haunches  of 
these  legs  serve  as 
jaws  and  are  furnish- 
ed with  spines  which 
answer  the  purpose 
of  teeth.  The  legs 
upon  the  abdominal 
portion  are  thin  and 
leaf-like,  somewhat 
like  the  "flipper"  of 
the  common  crab, 
and  besides  being 
useful  in  swimming 
they  bear  the  bran- 
chirc,  or  gills,  by 
means  of  which  the 
animal  respires.  The 
Horseshoe-crab  in-  ; 
habits  the  deep  wa-  ] 
ter  of  our  coast,  but  I 
during  the  high  tides  ' 
of  May,  June,  and 
July,  it  conies  to  the 
shore  in  great  num- 
bers to  spawn.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
sand  below  high-water  mark,  where  they  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  animal  feeds 
on  the  soft  Nereis  worms  which  are  found  in  the 
mud  of  the  sea-bottom.  In  order  to  find  its 
food  it  is  obliged  to  burrow— an  operation  to 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  it  would 


appear  to  be  ill  adapted,  but  in  reality  its  struc- 
ture is  such  as  to  allow  it  to  make  very  rapid 
progress.  By  partly  doubling  itself,  which  the 
joint  between  the  two  shields  enables  it  to  do,  it 
can  press  the  front  edge  of  the  horseshoe  into 
the  mud,  then  by  straightening  itself  with  the 
aid  of  the  tail  as  a  fulcrum,  it  is  able  to  exercise 


the  horseshoe,  OR  king-crae. — (Limulus  Folypliemus, 


a  great  deal  of  force,  it  being  a  kind  of  "  toggle- 
joint  "  motion.  The  Horseshoe-crabs  are  caught 
in  large  numbers  during  the  spawning  season  ; 
those  who  live  along  the  shore  using  them  as 
food  for  pigs  and  for  poultry,  though  they  are 
said  to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  flesh 
of  animals  fed  upon  them.  The  female  crab 
contains  great  quantities  of  eggs — often  as  many 
as  half  a  pint,  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed, 
and  of  a  greenish  color.  The  eggs  of  one  species 
are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  food;  and  those  of 


CRESTED  GREBE. 


HORNED  GREBE. 


ours  are  found  by  our  fish  breeders  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable food  for  young  trout.  At  some  point  on 
the  New-England  coast  there  was  a  few  years 
ago  an  establishment  for  making  a  fertilizer  from 
the  Horseshoe-crab,  and  we  have  seen  them 
used  on  a  small  scale  as  a  manure,  applied 
without  any  preparation  to  the  com  in  the  hill. 


Aquatic  Birds— Divers  and  Grebes. 

The  family  of  Divers  (Colymbida),  which  in- 
cludes the  Grebes,  consists  of  birds  of  remark- 
able powers  of  diving  and  swimming.  The  ra- 
pidity and  ease  of  their  movements  in  the  water 
are,  however,  offset  by  their  clumsiness  upon  the 
land.  In  all  the 
birds  of  this  family 
i  the  bill  is  rather  long 
[  and  compressed,  the 
I  tail  is  rudimentary 
I  or  very  short;  the 
1  tarsi  much  compres- 
|  sed,  the  hind  toe 
|  free  with  a  hanging 
1  lobe,  and  the  others 
|  united  b}r  a  mem- 
|  brane.  The  best 
i  known  member  of 
j  the  family  is  the 
^  Great  Northern  Di- 
J  ver,  or  Loon,  Colym- 
H  bus  torqualus,  which 
§|P  has  a  remarkably 
wide  distribution,  it 
being  very  abundant 
upon  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  through  the 
interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the 
Pacific.  It  is  a  large 
bird,  measuring  in 
its  total  length  from 
30  to  36  inches,  and  with  a  stretch  of  wings 
from  50  to  60  inches.  The  head  and  neck  are 
greenish-blue,  with  purple  reflections ;  upon  the 
neck  is  a  band,  or  necklace  of  white,  longitudi- 
nally marked  with  a  dusky  color,  and  a  small 
patch  of  a  similar  character  under  the  throat. — 
The  upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  glossy  black, 
with  spots  of  white  in  regular  transverse  curved 
lines,  which,  together  with  the  colors  of  the  head 
and  neck,  make  the  bird,  if  not  a  showy  one,  at 
least  pleasing  in  appearance.  The  loon  breeds 
within  the  United 
States,  and  builds  its 
nest  near  the  water, 
among  the  rank 
weeds  and  rushes, 
and  uses  grass  and 
other  plants  in  its 
construction.  It  lays 
two  and  three  eggs. 
The  Loon  is  a  very 
noisy  bird,  uttering 
loud  cries,  which,  to 
a  solitary  traveler  in 
the  wilderness,  have 
a  most  dismal  sound. 
Though  apparently 
better  adapted  for 
movements  in  the 
water  than  for  flight, 
the  bird,  in  its  migra- 
tions, takes  long 
journeys  upon  the 
wing,  ofteu  flying  at 
a  great  bight.  The 
Loon  is  sometimes 
eaten,  but  its  flesh 
is  dark  colored,  and 
very  coarse.  It  is  difficult  to  shoot  if  it  observes 
the  hunter,  but  if  the  sportsman  conceals  himself, 
and  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  bird  by  waving  a 
colored  handkerchief  or  his  cap,  and  imitates  its 
cry,  it  may  be  tolled  within  shooting  distance. 
The  activity  with  which  the  Loon  dives  is  won- 
derful.   To  secure  its  food,  or  to  elude  pursuit,  it 
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disappears  beneath  the  surface  -with  great  sud- 
denness, stays  under  a  long  time,  and  reappears 
in  an  entire]}-  unexpected  direction.  It  is  so  ac- 
tive as  to  dodge  at  the  snap  of  a  gun,  and  be 
safely  out  of  the  way  before  the  shot  reaches  it. 
We  have  seen  a  slightly  wounded  bird  quite  tire 
out  a  good  sportsman  by  diving  at  every  shot. 

The  Grebes  belong  to  the  genus  Podiceps  ;  in 
them  the  tail  is  represented  by  a  tuft  of  downy 
feathers,  and  in  the  spring  the  head  bears  orna- 
mental ruffs  and  crests,  the  form  of  which  varies 
in  the  different  species.  The  Crested  Grebe,  {P. 
cristatus,)  is  the  nearest  one,  shown  swimming  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  found  from  Nova  Scotia 
southward,  and  in  the  winter  is  not  rare  m  Tex- 
as ;  it  is  also  found  in  Washington  Territory. — 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  brown- 
ish-black, with  more  or  less  white  upon  the 
head,  wings,  and  legs.  The  crest  consists  of 
two  tufts  of  elongated  feathers,  which  are  green- 
ish-black, tinged  with  green.  At  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  is  a  large  frill,  the  front  portion  of 
which  is  reddish-brown.  It  is  a  quick-sighted 
diver,  and  is  very  difficult  to  shoot,  though  it  is 
easily  caught  by  a  hook  and  line. 

The  Horned  Grebe,  Podiceps  cormitm,  is  rep- 
resented in  the  engraving  standing  next  to  the 
Loon.  It  is  only  about  14  inches  in  length,  and 
has  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  preced- 
ing. It  has  much  the  same  general  colors  as  the 
Crested  Grebe,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  conspicuous  tufts  of  yellowish-brown  feath- 
ers over  the  eye,  and  the  ruff  of  bluish-black 
ones  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  eye  of 
the  bird  is  a  very  striking  one,  it  having  a  bright 
red  iris,  with  an  inner  circle  of  white.  Wc  are 
not  aware  that  these  grebes  have  been  domesti- 
cated ;  if  they  could  be, they  would  form  pleasing 
additions  to  our  list  of  ornamental  water  fowls. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  82. 


I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  an  English  farm- 
er. The  Deacon  was  wonderfully  pleased  with 
him,  and  all  the  more  so  because  he  contro- 
verted some  of  my  notions  about  high  farming 
and  the  value  of  thorough-bred  stock.  He  came 
from  Norfolk,  and  his  relatives  and  neighbors 
are  distinguished  breeders  of  Cots  wolds  and 
other  long-wooled  sheep.  One  of  them  has  j  ust 
taken  several  first  and  second  prizes  for  Cots- 
wolds  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Fair.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere ;  and  I  could  de- 
tect a  little  feeling  of  jealousy.  "  It's  all  in  the 
name,"  lie  said,  "  and  in  the  feeding,  and  in 
washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  in  combing 
out  the  fleece,  and  in  fixing  them  up,  the  sheep, 
for  show.  They  like  to  get  hold  of  a  Yankee 
to  sell  to." — The  Deacon  gave  a  quiet  laugh. 
"  Then  you  don't  think  it  pays  an  ordinary 
farmer  to  raise  thorough-bred  stock,"  he  said.  — 
"  Well,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "  we  talk  that 
matter  over  a  good  deal,  some  think  it  pays  and 
some  think  it  don't.  If  they  sold  all  the  rams 
that  they  raise  it  would  pay  very  well,  but  they 
have  always  some  that  they  have  to  keep  over 
and  there  they  are  eating  their  heads  off." — The 
Deacon  gave  another  quiet  laugh.  "  It  would 
seem  then,"  I  said,  "that  the  English  farmers 
do  not  appreciate  the  advantage  of  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  good  breeder  any  more  than 
our  farmers  here,  or  they  would  hire  his  thor- 
ough-bred rams.  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  their 
intelligence.-' — The  Deacon  saw  the  point,  but 
the  Englishman  in  his  anxiety  to  defend  his 
countrymen,  replied.  "  We  do  hire  them. 
Every  breeder  has  an  annual  sale  or  letting,  and 


thousands  of  rams  are  hired  and  sold  at  high 
prices.  I  hire  four  or  five  every  year  and  pay 
about  $25  each  for  the  use  of  them  for  a  season  ; 
and  many  farmers  pay  a  great  deal  more." — 
"  And  this,  mark  you  Deacon,"  I  said,  "is  paid 
by  farmers  who  merely  raise  sheep  for  the  butch- 
er."— "  Certainly,"  said  the  Englishman,  in  hap- 
py ignorance  that  he  was  knocking  the  ground 
from  under  the  Deacon's  feet.  "I  don't  under- 
stand," he  continued,  "  why  you  do  not  have 
annual  letting  of  sheep  here.  We  should  not 
know  how  to  get  along  without  them.  By  using 
a  good  ram  our  lambs  are  worth  ten  shillings  a 
head  more,  when  we  sell  them  to  the  graziers." — 
"  If  thorough-bred  stock  does  not  pay  the  breed- 
ers, at  any  rate,  according  to  your  own  showing, 
it  pays  the  farmers  who  have  sense  enough  to 
use  the  rams." 

He  staid  with  me  several  days,  and  I  learned 
a  good  deal  from  him.  He  was  a  farmer's  son, 
had  been  "  through  college,"  a  man  of  consid- 
erable property,  but  he  could,  he  said,  "  do  every 
kind  of  farm  work,  and  we  think,"  he  continued, 
"  that  a  man  who  can  not  is  not  fit  to  manage 
a  farm." — I  told   him  that  was  good  Yankee 


ARRANGEMENT  FOR  CARRYING   STRAW. 

doctrine.  "Why  don't  you  thatch  your  hay- 
stacks?"— he  asked.  "Because  I  have  no  one 
that  knows  how  to  do  it,  and  because  our  ma- 
chines break  the  straw  so  short." — "  What  dif- 
ference does  that  make  ?  We  sometimes  thatch 
with  stubble.'' — We  went  to  the  woods  and  cut 
a  bundle  of  thatch  pegs  about  three  feet  long, 
and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  cutting  them  off  square  at  one  end 
and  sharpening  the  other  so  that  the)*  could  be 
pushed  into  the  stack.  Then  he  got  four  sticks 
about  four  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 
He  tied  them  together  in  pairs  with  a  piece  of 
strong  string  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  separa- 
ted three  or  four  inches,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. He  also  put  a  string  of  the  same  length, 
with  a  loop  at  the  end,  on  the  other  end  of  one 
of  each  pair.  This  was  used  to  carry  the  straw 
on  to  the  stack.  We  then  got  a  quantity  of 
wheat  straw  and  nearly  saturated  it  with  wa- 
ter. The  straw  was  then  pulled  out  straight 
and  laid  on  two  of  the  sticks,  some  three  or 
four  iuches  thick.  The  other  two  sticks  were 
then  brought  over  and  fastened  at  the  other 
end,  and  the  straw  was  carried  in  this  way  on 
to  the  hay-stack.  First  of  all  he  raked  down 
the  top  of  the  stack  and  leveled  down  the 
inequalities.  He  then  placed  the  ladder  about 
three  feet  from  the  gable  end  of  the  stack, 
and  commenced  at  the  eaves  to  thatch.  Of 
course  the  straw  was  laid  so  that  the  upper 
laver  would  lap  over  the  lower  one.  Then,  with 
the  head  of  a  wooden  hay-rake,  the  straw  was 
raked  clown  smooth  and  straight.  Pegs  were 
stuck  into  the  stack  and  the  thatch  fastened  on 
by  hay  rope  or  string  wrapped  round  the  head  of 
the  pegs.  These  were  hammered  down  firmly 
into  the  stack  and  the  operation  was  done.  A 
gnod  thatcher,  with  a  man  to  wait  on  him,  will 
thatch  a  stack  containing  20  tons  in  a  day. 
If  well  done,  the  hay  is  as  safe  as  when  in  a 
barn.     Long,  coarse  grass  or  rushes  make  bet- 


ter thatch  than  straw,  and  when  used  green 
save  the  trouble  of  wetting  the  straw.  I  think 
a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  preserve  a  stack 
of  timothy  hay  or  straw  by  thoroughly  raking 
down  the  roof  after  it  had  settled ;  doing  the 
work  when  the  surface  of  the  stack  was  wet 
with  dew  or  rain. 

"I  am  surprised,"  said  our  English  friend, 
"  that  you  have  not  steam-plows.  I  have  had 
one  on  my  farm  for  six  years,  and  we  should 
not  know  how  to  get  along  without  it.  It  is 
not  that  it  does  the  work  so  much  cheaper  than 
horses,  but  it  does  it  quicker  and  better." — I  told 
him  that  as  soon  as  we  got  rid  of  our  stumps, 
and  cleared  the  land  of  stones,  we  should  be 
ready  for  the  plow.  "  Why,  bless  me  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  should  think  you  would  want  the 
steam-engines  to  pull  out  your  stumps  and  stones. 
I  could  pull  up  the  biggest  stump  or  stone  you 
have  on  the  farm  and  drag  it  up  to  the  head- 
land."— And  really,  after  going  over  the  farm 
with  him  and  showing  him  every  impediment 
that  I  supposed  stood  in  the  way  of  using  steam 
and  hearing  his  explanations,  I  cannot  se«  why 
the  steam-plow  is  not  precisely  what  we  want. 
It  appears  that  it  is  not  on  easily  worked  land 
like  the  prairies  of  the  West,  that  the  steam- 
plow  is  most  advantageous,  but  rather  on  rough, 
clayey,  stumpy,  and  stony  land.  On  light, 
easily  worked  land,  horses  can  do  the  work 
about  as  economically  as  the  steam-engine ;  but 
when  you  want  to  work  a  hard,  clay  soil,  ten, 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  inches  deep, — smash 
it  up  and  tear  it  all  to  pieces — there  the  steam- 
engine  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  It  does 
not^ic  so  well  as  it  will  tear  up  and  pulverize 
the  soil  with  a  gigantic  cultivator.  There  is 
another  advantage  that  I  had  not  thought  of. 
You  can  attach  a  "  mole-plow,"  to  the  gang  of 
plows  or  cultivators,  that  runs  down  three  feet 
deep  and  makes  a  mole  drain  in  the  clay  sub- 
soil. By  providing  a  proper  outlet  these  drains 
are  nearly  as  effective  as  tile  drains.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  if  we  could  thoroughly  pulverize 
the  surface  soil,  break  up  the  subsoil,  and  make 
drains  all  at  one  operation,  we  have  millions  of 
acres  of  land  that  can  be  made  to  produce  im- 
mense crops  with  little  or  no  manure. 

A  farmer  in  Iowa  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  straw.  He  writes :  "  I  purchased  an 
old  farm,  somewhat  foul  and  rather  wet.  If  I 
had  to  commence  again  I  would  take  raw  prai- 
rie, although  in  three  years  I  have  made  some 
changes.  My  crops  have  increased  full  one- 
third,  and  I  hope  to  treble  them.  I  am  keeping 
all  the  stock  the  farm  can  carry.  This  year,  if 
the  drouth  continues,  I  shall  be"  overstocked. 
And  what  stock  I  keep  is  good.  I  want  the  best 
or  none." — That  is  the  right  doctrine.  But  good 
stock  requires  good  farming— clean,  dryland, 
rich  grass,  and  good  care  and  feed  in  winter. 
"But  my  object  in  writing,"  he  continues,  "is 
to  ask  you  what  I  shall  do  with  my  surplus 
straw.  I  use  all  I  can  in  the  stables  as  bedding 
for  horses  and  cattle, — ancTI  stable  on  the  aver- 
age twelve  head  the  year  round  ;  and  I  have 
used  so  much  straw  that  my  manure  does  not 
rot  good.  I  also  keep  a  good  supply  in  my  hog 
lot,  yarding  the  hogs  at  night.  They  run  in  clover- 
and  rye  pastures  in  summer.  And  let  mo  here 
say  that  last  season  I  sowed  three  acres  of  clover 
and  in  the  same  field  I  sowed  last  fall  three 
acres  of  rye.  On  the  first  of  June  I  turned 
twenty-five  fall  pigs  into  the  field.  They  lived 
on  the  clover  until  the  rye  was  ripe,  and  then 
the}-  went  at  the  rye ;  and  this  is  all  the  twen- 
ty-five pigs  have  had  from  the  first  of  June  un- 
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til  the  middle  of  August;  and  I  expect  the  rye 
to  seed  itself  for  next  season." — I  should  think 
this  a  good  idea.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  rough 
style  of  farming,  but  if  it  answers  the  purpose 
and  saves  labor,  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  Have 
peas  ever  been  tried  in  the  same  way  ?  But  to 
return  to  the  straw  question.  "  I  shall  not,"  he 
says,  "  be  able  to  use  my  straw  by  at  least  75 
tons.  How  can  I  convert  it  into  manure?  I 
I  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  it  to  rot.  Lime 
is  too  scarce,  or  I  should  scatter  it  over  the 
stacks.  Labor  is  too  expensive  to  mix  it  with 
earth,  and  we  have  no  muck." — Lime  would 
not  rot  dry  straw,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
pay  to  compost  straw  with  earth  or  muck. 
There  is  not  enough  ammonia  in  the  straw. 
Rotted  straw  is  straw  still,  and  manure  made 
from  straw  only  is  poor  stuff.  The  whole 
trouble  lies  in  raising  too  much  grain.  Keep 
a  larger  area  of  the  farm  in  grass  and  clover. 
And  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  our  friend 
will  be  wishing  he  had  the  straw  that  he  for- 
merly wasted.  I  should  advise  him  to  keep 
more  sheep,  but  he  says :  "  I  commenced  with 
40  grade  Merinos.  Bought  a  South  Down  buck 
lamb  for  $31.  Used  him  one  season  and  then 
sold  him  for  $6.50.  Next  paid  $23  for  a  grade 
Colswold,  and  now  offer  him  for  $5." — This  is 
not  very  encouraging.  And  he  adds  rather 
pathetically :  "  Now,  to  get  my  flock  up  I  have 
to  pay  large  prices,  and  when  I  wish  to  sell 
there  are  no  buyers  in  my  vicinity.  A  common 
native  is  to  them  as  good  as  the  best  thorough- 
bred."— I  fear  this  is  not  an  uncommon  expe- 
rience. Bnt  there  is  an  easy  remedy.  Raise 
thorougb-breds.  Get  the  best  and  keep  them 
pure.  Be  scrupulously  honest.  Do  not  look 
to  your  town  nor  county  for  customers,  but  to 
the  intelligent  farmers  and  breeders  of  the  State. 
You  can  then  snap  your  fingers  at  the  preju- 
dices of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  A  breeder  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  Bat 
to  use  a  South  Down  one  season  and  a  grade  Cots- 
wold  the  next,  is  no  way  to  raise  sheep  to  sell  for 
breeding  purposes.  They  must  be  sold  to  the 
butchers,  and  if  the  sheep  are  good,  the  butchers 
will  pay  what  they  are  worth.  Even  for  this 
purpose  it  is  foolish  to  pay  $23  for  grades  when 
thorougb-breds  can  be  had  for  $100. 

To  keep  only  about  a  dozen  head  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  forty  sheep  on  a  farm  where, 
after  using  it  with  the  greatest  freedom,  there  is 
Etill  75  tons  of  surplus  straw  on  hand,  is  poor 
policy  anywhere,  and  more  especially  at  the 
West,  where,  as  compared  with  those  of  us  who 
farm  near  the  large  Eastern  markets,  it  must 
pay  much  better  to  raise  stock  than  to  sell  grain. 

"S.  B.  B,"  of  Mo.,  writes :  "I  read  your 
Walks  and  Talks  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
witli  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  hope  you  will 
beat  the  Deacon  in  raising  corn  this  year,  as  I 
believe  in  your  method  of  cultivating  it.  I  am 
making  efforts  to  raise  big  crops  of  corn  and 
want  to  ask  a  question:  Prof.  Nash,  in  his 
book  called  the  Progressive  Farmer,  says:  '  In 
the  fall,  haul  ten  loads  of  muck,  leaf  mould, 
peat,  or  sod,  and  compost  with  ten  bushels  of 
lime.  In  the  spring  haul  ten  loads  of  good 
yard  or  stable  manure,  and  compost  with  the 
above  mixture,  adding  ten  bushels  of  plaster  and 
ten  pecks  of  salt.  Turn  well;  and  this  applied 
to  one  acre  of  ordinary  corn  land  will  bring 
from  50  to  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.' 
Now,  plaster  here  costs  $G  per  barrel ;  and  I 
wish  to  know  if  the  salt  and  lime  mixture  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  ?"— If  the  soil  in  Mis- 
souri is  half  as  rich  as  I  suppose  it  to  be,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  spend  much  time  in  making 


composts  to  raise  corn.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
on  the  poor  soils  of  New  England,  where  corn 
is  worth  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  is 
in  Missouri.  The  plaster  will  do  just  as  much 
good  applied  separately  to  the  corn  as  when 
mixed  with  the  compost.  But  ten  bushels  per 
acre  is  an  extravagant  quantity.  From  one  to 
two  bushels  per  acre  is  the  quantity  we  use  here, 
and  yet  plaster  costs  less  than  $5  per  ton.  The 
lime  will  improve  the  muck,  and  so  will  the 
barn-yard  manure.  Possibly  the  muck  may 
improve  the  manure.  At  any  rate  it  will  do  it 
no  harm,  and  I  presume  when  good  muck  can 
be  got  at  conveniently  it  will  pay,  even  in  the 
West,  to  draw  it  out  and  mix  it  with  manure, 
or  with  lime.  With  the  present  price  of  labor 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  best  way  of  using  our 
muck  is  to  drain  the  swamps  and  raise  big  crops 
of  corn  and  grass  on  them,  and  use  this  grass 
aud  corn  for  feeding  stock ;  and  thus  make  ma- 
nure for  the  poorer,  upland  portions  of  the  farm. 

A  farmer  in  Ohio  writes  that  a  steel  plow 
costs  $25,  and  a  cast-iron  plow  $11.50.  His  soil 
is  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  iron  plow  lasts  only 
two  years  without  repairing.  He  asks  whether 
steel  will  be  more  durable  in  proportion  to  the 
cost.  I  think  so.  And  then  the  steel  plows  do 
better  work,  are  lighter  and  of  easier  draft,  and 
can  be  used  on  adhesive  soil  where  an  iron 
plow  would  clog.  And  then  there  is  a  great 
saving  in  points — or  ought  to  be.  I  say  ought 
to  be,  for  it  is  not  every  blacksmith  who  knows 
how  to  temper  them  properly.  I  sent  one  to  a 
blacksmith  who  charged  me  25  cents  for  sharp- 
ening the  point,  aud  nearly  spoiled  it  into  the 
bargain.  They  ought  to  be  sharpened  for  about 
5  cents ;  aud  by  welding  on  a  piece  of  an  old 
file  occasionally,  a  point  will  last  several  years. 

"  J.  N.  A.,"  of  Mo.,  says  he  can  get  stable  ma- 
nure for  the  carting,  two  miles,  and  wood  ashes 
from  a  saw-mill  for  the  carting,  three  miles,  and 
askslf  it  will  pay.   I  wish  I  had  such  a  chance  ! 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Missouri.  I  think 
the  Agriculturist  must  have  a  large  circulation 
there,  and  that  the  farmers  are  decidedly  enter- 
prising and  intelligent.  "F.  A.  N.,"  writes: 
"  I  think  it  would  benefit  all  your  readers,  but 
especially  us,  Western  farmers,  who  are  remote 
from  the  Eastern  markets,  if  you  would  give  a 
fall  and  detailed  description  of  your  harrows 
and  cultivators.  We  have  learned  from  the 
Agriculturist  how  to  subsoil,  to  roll,  to  fallow, 
etc.,  but  we  are  yet  without  proper  means  for 
fining  our  seed  beds  to  as  mellow  a  condition 
as  we  have  them  in  the  garden.  Our  common 
harrow  and  the  Geddes  barrow  will  not  do  it. 
We  read  of  others  and  of  cultivators.  Mr.  Har- 
ris speaks  of  a  cultivator  for  four  horses  going 
nearly  two  feet  deep.  All  these  things  arc  un- 
known to  us.  Slill  we  waut  them  and  would 
like  to  know  more  about  them  so  that  we  could 
order  them  of  our  dealers." — A  cultivator  going 
tico  feet  deep  is  equally  unknown  to  me.  Tie 
must  have  confounded  me  with  Horace  Greeley, 
which  is  certainly  complimentary.  Possibly 
the  printers  made  me  say  that  my  four-horse 
cultivator  went  two  feet  deep.  Sometime  since 
in  reference  to  a  New-York  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  improve  his  farm,  I  wrote:  "A  man 
with  plenty  of  money  can  do  anything."  The 
printers  made  me  say  "A  man  with  plenty  of 
manure  can  do  anything," — which  is  not  very 
far  wrong  after  all.  [The  wonder  is  that  the 
printers  ever  get  any  of  your  copy  correct.  Ed.] 
But  I  never  had  a  cultivator  that  would  go  two 
feet  deep ;  aud  should  not  use  it  if  I  bad— until 


we  got  a  steam-plow.  I  got  a  new  forty-toothed 
harrow  from  Pennsylvania  this  spring  that 
pleases  me  better  than  anything  I  have  before 
used.  But  still,  our  harrows  are  not  up  to  our 
requirements.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  this 
implement  more  attention. 

"  M.  M.  H,"  writes  from  Indiana :  "  Please 
give  me  a  description  of  the  Thin  Bind  Hog. 
Also  your  opinion  of  its  profitableness."— What 
will  people  get  up  next  ?  All  the  good  breeds 
of  pigs  have  thin  skins  ;  small  bone,  and  little 
offal, — such  as  the  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Essex, 
and  Yorkshire,  and  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion as  to  their  profitableness.  Hogs  in  their 
wild  state,  and  those  that  are  worried  with  dogs 
and  are  otherwise  exposed  to  rough  treatment, 
need  tough,  thick  skins ;  but  a  pound  of  such 
hide  requires  as  much  food  to  produce  it  as  two 
or  three  pounds  of  nice,  juicy  ham — and  this, 
because  a  skin  to  become  tough  and  thick  must 
be  formed  aud  reformed,  and  formed  again 
several  times ;  and  each  time  a  certain  amount 
of  food  is  required  for  its  growth. 

A  farmer  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  that  the 
risk  of  having  their  sheep  killed  by  clogs  is  so 
great  that  many  farmers  have  disposed  of  their 
entire  flocks.  He  asks  for  a  remedy,  and  has 
been  told  that  putting  bells  on  the  sheep  will 
scare  away  the  dogs.  I  presume  such  is  the 
case  to  a  certain  extent.  The  only  real  remedy 
is  a  tax  on  dogs,  rigorously  enforced.  Who- 
ever opposes  such  a  tax  should  be  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  true  men. 

"  You  recommend  in  the  Agriculturist,"  writes 
"J.  P.  K,"  of  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  "to  cross 
the  Chester  Whites  with  the  Berkshire.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment,  and  have  got  very  good 
pigs.  What  name  will  I  give  them  ?" — Give 
them  to  the  butcher!  We  recommended  the 
cross,  not  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
breed,  but  to  raise  pork.  The  Berkshires  are 
a  thoroughly  established  breed,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
Chester  Whites ;  and  if  so,  the  pigs  from  a  Berk- 
shire boar  aud  Chester  White  or  part  Chester 
White  sow  would  be  grade  Berkshires. 

We  have  been  weighing  our  Colswold  sheep 
to-day  (Aug.  22).  It  is  four  -weeks  since  we 
weighed  them  last,  and  the  weather  has  been 
so  hot  that  I  thought  they  might  not  have 
gained  much.  The  yearling  ewes  have  had 
nothing  but  grass,  except  what  grain  they 
picked  up  on  the  stubbles.  Here  are  the  weights 
just  as  they  come  : 
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Leaving  out  No.  39,  about  which  I  think 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  weigh- 
ing a  month  ago,  these  ten  yearling  bucks  have 
gained  on  the  average  over  5si ,  lbs.  each  per 
week,  while  the  yearling  ewes  have  gained  only 
•a  little  over  2S| ,  lbs.  each.  Why  this  difference  ? 
For  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  given  the  rams 
about  a  pound  of  grain  or  oil-cake  per  clay, 
while  the  ewes  had  nothing  but  grass.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  rams  have  had  no  grain  since 
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they  left  their  winter  quarters.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment,  give  a 
few  of  the  yearling  ewes  a  little  grain  during 
the  same  period.  But  still  the  facta  as  they 
stand,  forcibly  illustrate  the  advantage  and 
economy  of  feeding  a  little  extra  food.  I  pre- 
sume the  sheep  ate  no  more  nor  no  less  grass 
than  they  would  if  they  had  had  no  grain ;  and 
that  the  extra  growth  of  3  lbs.  per  week  is  due 
to  the  7  lbs.  of  grain  and  oil-cake.  I  confess 
the  thing  hardly  seems  possible,  but  such  are 
the  facts  as  revealed  by  the  scales  to-day.  It  is 
true  that  a  period  of  four  weeks  is  altogether 
too  short   to  settle  any  question  of  this  kind. 

The  lambs  have  done  equally  as  well,  or  bet- 
ter. The  whole  lot,  during  the  month,  have 
gained  a  trifle  over  4  lbs.  each  per  week.  They 
have  had  rich  grass,  and  from  3[,  to  1  lb.  of 
grain  and  oil-cake  per  day.  Two  twin  ewe  lambs 
weighed,   one  98]|2,  and  the  other  1051)  3  lbs. 

One  of  the  ram  lambs  which  a  month  ago 
weighed  95'|2  lbs.,  now  weighs  115  lbs. ;  one  of 
the  ewe  lambs  that  a  month  ago  weighed  91  lbs., 
now  weighs  108  lbs.  The  butchers  as  they  ride 
past,  cast  longing  eyes  at  these  lambs,  and  one 
of  them  a  short  time  since  offered  me  $10  ahead 
for  them.  Of  course  I  have  no  intention  of 
selling  thorough-bred  lambs  to  the  butcher;  but 
I  do  not  see  why  I  cannot  raise  nearly  as  good 
grade  lambs  that  would  afford  a  very  handsome 
profit  at  such  prices.  These  lambs  are  less  than 
six  months  old,  and  have  had  probably  100  lbs. 
of  oil-cake,  or  its  equivalent  in  oats,  bran,  etc., 
costing,  say  $3 ;  the  manure  from  which  would 
be  worth  at  least  75  cents.  So  that  I  really  do 
not  see  why  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  good  lambs 
and  feed  them  well.  I  believe  it  makes  compar- 
atively little  difference  which  of  the  mutton 
breeds  of  sheep  we  select  the  ram  from,  provided 
he  is  only  thorough-bred.  The  most  important 
point  is  good  and  regular  feeding.  And  this  is 
equally  true  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry. 

How  to  give  a  Horse  or  Cow  an  Injection. 

An  injection  of  warm  water  or  warm  soap- 
suds, accompanied  by  blanketing  and  hard  rub- 
bing, is  almost  sure  to  relieve  the  colic  in  horses. 
An  ounce  of  aloes,  dissolved  in  a  quart  or  two 
of  warm  water,  injected  into  the  rectum,  re- 
vaoves  the  long,  pale  worm  (Teres  lumbricus) 
1mich  often  troubles  horses.  Pin  worms  are 
imoved  by  the  same  treatment  or  by  injections 
)1  Linseed  oil.  Costiveness  is  relieved  by  co- 
pious injections  also.  In  coiic,  dysentery,  and 
some  other  diseases,  cattle  require  clysters,  or  in- 
jections, to  be  administered.  The  giving  of  in- 
jections to  animals  is  often  neglected,  because 
farmers  have  no  syringe  at  hand  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  know  of  no  other  way  of  giving 
them.  A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Busteed,  of  the 
N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  was  de- 
scribing to   us  the  very   simple  arrangement 


Fig.  1. — INJECTION  APPARATUS — TIN. 

which  we  show  in  the  engraving,  fig.  1.  He  has 
used  this  for  twenty  years  in  this  country,  not- 
withstanding the  claim  by  Prof.  Garngee  that 
the  idea  of  so  simple  an  injection  pipe  origin- 
ated with  him.  This  is  a  simple  tin  pipe  turned 
at  a  right  angle,  5  or  6  inches  from  the  outer  end. 
There  is  a  moderate  taper  towards  the  small 


end,  and  at  the  end  an  accumulation  of  solder 
forming  a  smooth  enlargement,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  injury  to  the  horse  by  the  end  hurt- 
ing the  delicate  membrane  of  the  rectum.  In 
use  the  pipe  is  inserted,  the  angle  turned  up, 


Fig.  3. — INJECTION  APPARATUS — WOOD. 

the  funnel  placed  in  the  end,  and  water  poured 
in  slowly  so  as  not  to  carry  air  along  with  it. 
A  pailful  of  warm  water  may  be  thus  inject- 
ed. Shortly  after  this  conversation  with  Dr. 
Busteed,  a  horse  of  the  writer  was  attacked  with 
violent  colic,  and  at  that  time  not  having  a  reg- 
ular injection  pipe,  we  took  a  glass  tube  a  foot 
long,  inserted  it  and  closing  the  left  hand  over 
the  end  of  the  tube  and  the  end  of  the  funnel  at 
the  same  time,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  an 
injection,  which  relieved  the  horse,  except  the 
waste  of  some  of  the  water  and  getting  a  little 
more    than  was  agreeable    into   one's  sleeve. 

Another  plan  quite  similar  and  superior  in 
some  respects,  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  Here  a  wooden  tube 
is  represented,  any  tube  with 
a  smooth,  rounded  end,  will 
do;  a  rubber  tube  is  slipped 
over  it  and  a  funnel  inserted 
in  the  opposite  end  of  the  rub- 
ber tube.  In  case  a  mass  of 
foeces  oranyobstruction  should 
interfere  with  the  free  flow  of 
the  water,  the  funnel  may  be 
lifted  as  high  as  the  rubber  tube 
will  permit,  and  this  will  cause 
quite  a  pressure  of  water — suf- 
ficient probably  to  overcome 
all  obstructions.  Usuall}'-,  how- 
ever, no  pressure  is  required, 
and  the  flow  is  perfectly  free, 
followed  by  a  discharge  of 
wind,  dung,  and  urine,  and  by  speedy  relief. 
If  a  piece  of  strong,  thick-walled  rubber  tube 
can  be  obtained,  no  wooden  or  tin  pipe  is  nec- 
essary, for  this  tube,-if  well  greased,  is  stiff 
enough  to  enter  easily.  The  same  instruments 
may  be  used  for  cows — and  in  the  same  way. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  have  something  of  the 
kind,  and  probably  fig.  1,  which  is  easily  made 
at  any  tin  shop,  and  not  likely  to  be  taken  away 
or  used  for  any  other  purpose,  would  be  the  best. 


The  Straw  Crop— Hye. 

■ 

The  demands  of  the  market  change  very  great- 
ly the  relative  values  of  crops.  "When  straw 
was  worth  $3  to  $5  a  load  it  was  of  little  mo- 
ment whether  rye  stood  three  or  seven  feet  high  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  an  advantage  to  have'  short  straw, 
as  it  saved  labor  in  handling  both  in  the  field 
and  at  thrashing.  "We  used  to  leave  rye  stub- 
ble as  long  as  possible,  and  make  good  work, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  rake  and  bind  without 
waiting  for  the  weeds  and  grass  at  the  buts  to 
dry,  to  have  the  straw  free  from  weeds  and  weed 
seed,  and  to  have  the  sheaves  of  conven- 
ient size.  We  formerly  burned  over  the  stubble 
fields,  and  thus  killed  the  weeds,  destroyed  the 
weed  seeds,  and  manured  the  land  with  ashes 
at  one  operation.  It  is  a  rare  sight  nowadays 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  to  see  a  stub- 
ble field  burnt  over.    We  cannot  afford  to  do  it. 


Straw  is  worth  10  to  20  and  even  30  dollars  a 
ton,  and  a  few  weeds  in  the  buts  will  not  usually 
make  half  the  proportionate  difference  in  price 
that  their  presence  adds  weight.  Straw  is  large- 
ly employed  in  paper  making,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  of  no  consequence  to  have  it  long  or 
straight ;  and  paper  mills,  both  at  the  East  and 
at  the  "West,  make  a  good  market  for  the  straw 
of  the  vicinity.  The  demand  for  straw  for  sta- 
ble litter  in  our  large  cities  is  very  great  in  the 
livery,  car,  omnibus  and  express  companies' sta- 
bles. We  estimate  that  it  averages  not  less  than 
five  pounds  of  fresh  straw  to  each  horse  daily. 
That  which  brings  the  highest  price  is  hand- 
some, straight  straw,  sold  in  ordinary  bundles, 
which  must  be  strongly  bound.  The  straw 
peddlers  of  the  large  cities,  at  least  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  rebundle  the  straw, 
putting  it  in  little  handfuls,  which  may,  per- 
haps, -weigh  three  pounds,  and  which  sell  at  8 
cts.  each,  or  equivalent  to  over  50  dollars  a  ton. 

■•-« ■^-♦w         .-•. 

Ice-house  and  Summer  Dairy  Combined. 

— * — 

Perfect  control  of  the  temperature  of  the  dairy 

is  a  great  step  gained  towards  making  the  best 

butter.     It  is  only  by  means  of  ice,  or  very  cold 

spring  water  that  we  can  keep  the  most  de- 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OF  ICE-HOUSE  AND  DAIRY. 


sirable  temperature  in  very  warm  weather. — 
During  most  of  the  year  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  maintaining  sufficient  coolness.  In  winter 
the  problem  is  how  to  keep  a  dairy  warm  enough 
and  not  get  it  too  hot.  This  is  the  battle 
with  the  weather  that  we  wage  almost  the  year 
round.  In  former  years  we  have  given  nu- 
merous plans  for  ice-houses,  both  large  and 
small,  with  cool  rooms  or  refrigerators  attached. 
"We  have  lately  had  our  attention  called  to  the 
desirableness  of  a  combination  of  the  dairy  and 
ice-house,  and  present  the  following  plan  which 
we  deem  entirely  practical. 

The  plan  proposes  an  ice-house  above  ground 
and  a  dairy  half  below ;  the  ice  room  half  cov- 
ering the  daiiy,  and  the  rest  of  the  dairy  being 
j*X 

r 


Fig.  2.— GROUND  PLAN. 

covered  by  a  cool  room,  which  forms  the  en- 
trance to  the  ice-house.    The  exterior  walls  of 
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the  ice-house  are  of  wood,  those  of  the  dairy  are 
of  stone.  The  floor  of  each  room  is  laid  in  ce- 
ment with  a  slope  sufficient  to  cany  off  the  wa- 
ter. The  drainage  of  the  ice-house  is  collected 
and  made  to  pass  by  a  pipe,  into  a  vessel  in  the 
daily,  where  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  always  cover- 

■0* »■> ■V'- — y flfc 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  UPPER  PAKT  OF  ICE-nOUSE. 

ed  with  water.  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  shallow  troughs  in  which  milk  pans  may 
be  set.  The  amount  of  water  would  not  be  large, 
but  it  will  be  cold  and  ought  not  to  be  wasted. 
Its  use  will  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of 
water  from  springs  or  wells  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  building  represented  in  the  perspective 
elevation,  fig.  1,  is  28  feet  long  by  14  wide.  The 
ice-room  seen  in  figs.  2  and  3,  is  10  x  12  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  about  12  x  10  feet,  including 
the  space  above  the  dairy.  The  sides  of  the 
building  are  9  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
hight  of  the  dairy  7  feet  in  the  clear.  The  out- 
side walls  of  the  ice-house  are  made  of  2-inch 
plank,  10  inches  wide,  set  upright,  having  inch- 
and-a-half  planks  nailed  on  the  inside,  weather- 
boarded  neatly  on  the  outside,  and  filled  with 
spent  tan-bark  or  otherdry,  non-conducting  sub- 
stance. The  partition  wall  between  the  dairy 
and  the  ice-house,  and  between  the  cool  room 
and  the  ice-house,  is  half  the  thickness,  and  not 
filled.  Thus  forming  closed  air  spaces  between 
the  studs.  These  spaces  communicate  with  the 
dairy,  by  little  doors  near  the  floor  and  so  cur- 
rents of  cold  air  may  be  established  and  per- 
fectly regulated,  entering  the  dairy  on  the  side 
towards  the  ice-house.  These,  with  a  ventila- 
tor V,  at  the  top  of  the  room  for  carrying  off 


Fig.  4. — SECTION  OF  ICE-IIOUSE   AND  DAIRY. 

the  warmest  air,  will  surely  cause  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  easily  governed.  This  description, 
with  the  engravings,  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
idea  to  enable  any  good  builder  to  carry  it  out. 


Milk— or  Milk  and  Water  ? 


It  seems  an  absurd  question  to  ask,  whether 
we  want  our  cows  to  give  milk,  or,  milk  and 
water.  Yet  this  is  a  pertinent  inquiry,  which 
every  one  who  buys  or  breeds  a  cow  should 
answer.  "We  may  divide  cows  into  two  extreme 
classes  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  milk. 
To  make  the  idea  striking  we  say,  one  class 
gives  milk,  the  other,  milk  and  water ;  while  if  we 
have  reference  to  the  quantity  of  milk  given, 
we  find  almost  as  great  a  difference  ill  ono  class 
as  in  the  other.     The  milk  of  those  cows  which 


give  enormous  quantities,  say,  25  to  30  quarts  a 
day,  is  rarely  very  rich.  Ten  to  twelve  per 
cent  of  cream  being  about  as  much  as  we  have 
ever  known  the  milk  of  such  cows  to  yield.  In 
some  cases  it  is  extremely  poor,  yielding  four 
per  cent,  or  even  less.  It  is  not  only  among  the 
enormous  milkers  that  we  find  the  milk-and- 
water  class  of  cows.  They  are  plenty  among 
cows  which  yield  eight  and  ten,  twelve  and  six- 
teen quarts  a  day ;  and  there  are  thousands  in 
the  country  valued  by  their  owners  as  excellent 
milkers,  which  really  yield  only  milk  and  water, 
and  very  thin  at  that.  The  milk  is  mixed  with 
that  of  others  at  the  time  of  straining,  and  the 
good  wife  never  dreams  that  some  poor,  thin, 
bony,  hungry  cow,  that  gives  only  eight  quarts 
of  milk  at  her  best,  is  producing  a  pound  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  while  the 
favorite  of  the  herd,  a  whole  three-quarters 
Durham,  that  gives  ten 
quarts  at  a  milking, 
does  not  add  four 
pounds  of  butter  a  week 
to  the  family  stores,  yet 
it  is  true  in  many  cases. 
"We  ought  to  know  ex- 
actly what  percentage 
of  cream  is  yielded  by 
the  milk  of  every  cow 
in  the  herd.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  amount 
of  cream  and  milk  given 
by  different  cows  does 
not  by  any  means  repre- 
sent the  different  quan- 
tities of  fodder  con- 
sumed by  each.  One  lactometer. 
cow  will  increase  her  flesh  and  fat  while  another 
produces  much  milk  upon  the  same  food ;  and 
the  question  is  often  one  of  the  desirableness  of 
flesh   on  one'liand,   or  milk  on   the   other. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  cow's 
system  to  secrete  such  great  quantities  of  water 
as  some  do.  Hence,  one  giving  great  quantities 
of  milk  poor  in  cream  does  not  get  fat  upon  the 
food  she  consumes,  any  more  than  the  rich  milk- 
er. Besides,  the  proportions  between  cream  and 
curd  vary  greatly,  so  that  we  may  consider 
milk  to  consist  of  three  prin- 
ciples; viz.,  cream,  curd,  and 
water,  either  of  which  ma}'  be 
largely  in  excess  of  the  others. 
For  ordinary  purposes  it  is 
enough  if  we  know  the  quan- 
tity of  cream;  especially,  as  it 
gives  a  much  higher  value  to 
the  curd  when  made  into 
cheese. — Our  brief  discussion 
of  Lactometers  in  the  June 
number,  with  the  description 
of  the  very  simple  one  used  by 
Titus  Oalces,  Esq.,  elicited  from 
a  practical  glass  cutter,  Mr. 
Wm.  vom  Hofe,  of  New  York, 
this  sketch  of  a  very  conven- 
ient one,  which,  while  it  is  a 
little  more  expensive,  has  cer- 
tainly some  advantages  over 
the  simple  tubes.  It  is  a  com- 
mon, pint  foot-glass,  graduat- 
ed to  hundredths,  besides  indicating  the  frac- 
tions of  a  pint.  With  this  it  is  easy  to  see 
at  a  glance,  not  only  the  percentage  of  cream, 
but  the  measure  also,  in  denominations  easy  to 
be  understood.  For  instance,  if  it  be  found  that 
a  pint  of  milk  yields:  half  a  gill  of  cream,  that 
statement  is  more  clearly  understood  than  if  it 
were  said  that  the  milk  contains  12'|2  per  cent 
of  cream.     In  comparing  the  milk  of  different 


cows  it  is  essential  that  they  be  tested  while 
feeding  on  similar  food  in  the  same  pastures, 
and  that  the  milk  of  the  same  milking  be  em- 
ployed ;  formany  circumstances  cause  consider- 
able variations  in  the  yield,  and  the  test  should 
be  repeated  when  accuracy  is  an  object. 


Saving  Fodder. 

In  many  localities  the  drouth  has  made  a  short 
crop  of  hay,  and  though  of  excellent  quality,  it 
will  not  suffice  to  carry  the  ordinary  stock  of  the 
farm  through  the  coming  winter.  All  the  sub- 
stitutes ever  used  for  good  hay  will  be  wanted, 
and  it  becomes  farmers  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Oat  and  wheat  straw  that  are  often  al- 
lowed to  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  are  used  for 
bedding,  make  a  very  good  fodder,  and  should 
be  carefully  stacked  or  stored  in  the  barn  at  the 
time  of  threshing.  If  cut  and  mixed  with  corn 
meal  or  with  wheat  bran,  cattle  will  thrive  upon 
the  feed  quite  as  well  as  upon  good  hay.  Those 
who  have  sowed  corn  fodder  abundantly,  have 
a  good  substitute  for  hay.  Save  what  is  left 
from  the  fall  feeding.  Make  the  most  of  the 
fodder  from  the  cornfield,  which  is  often  dam- 
aged from  careless  stacking.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  cut  salt  grass  and  bog  meadows,  that 
are  often  neglected  from  the  abundance  of  other 
feed.  To  be  sure  there  is  not  much  nourish- 
ment in  these  grasses,  but  there  is  some,  and 
when  run  through  the  cutter,  and  mixed  with 
meal  or  roots  they  serve  a  good  purpose.  Care- 
fully store  the  turnips  that  have  been  sown  be- 
tween the  corn  rows,  or  by  themselves.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  dry  summer  is  followed 
by  abundant  fall  rains,  which  come  in  season 
to   allow   us    to   make   a  large    turnip    crop. 


How  to  start  or  back  a  Heavy  Load. 

— ■ 
A  team  will  usually  draw  a  much  heavier  load 
than  it  can  back,  and  the  power  of  a  man  ap- 
plied upon  the  wheel  is  an  assistance  constantly 
made  use  of  both  in  starting  and  backing  heavy 
loads.  We  have  been  observing  with  interest 
the  six-horse   and  eight-horse   teams  drawing 


BACKING    A    HEAVY    LOAD. 

immense  blocks  of  granite  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  post-office  in  New  York,  and  have 
been  surprised  to  see  with  what  ease  a  single 
pair  of  horses  would  back  the  load  which  eight 
were  required  to  draw.  It  was  done  in  the  way 
we  indicate  in  the  accompanying  engraving; 
namely,  by  attaching  the  horses  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  near  the  top.  Thus  their  power  to 
move  the  load  was  doubled  by  the  leverage  upon 
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the  wheel,  and  quadrupled  by  being  applied 
first  upon  one  side  of  the  load.and  then  upon 
the  other.  This  principle  may  be  frequently 
applied  upon  the  farm ;  and  may  save  many  an 
hour  of  hard  work  in  ineffectual  attempts  to 
get  a  wheel  over  an  obstacle,  or  to  back  a  cart 
so  as  to  turn  in  the  woods,  or  elsewhere. 


Eradicating'  Weeds.  —  Fallow  vs. 
Crops. 


Hoed 


A  fouler  piece  of  laud  than  that  we  took  in 
band  in  the  spring  of  1869,  we  do  not  wish  to 
see.  It  was  just  what  might  be  expected  on  a 
farm  rented  to  a  slack  tenant  for  eight  succes- 
sive years ;  potatoes  hoed  once,  and  corn  twice, 
and  a  glorious  crop  of  weeds  allowed  to  go  to 
seed  every  year.  Charlock  took  the  lead,  and 
the  only  comforting  thing  about  this  was,  that 
it  was  so  thick  that  no  other  weed  stood  any 
sort  of  a  chance.  Ten  days  after  stirring  the 
soil  the  ground  would  be  completely  covered 
with  this  weed.  *  "Where  oats  were  sown,  the 
charlock  grew  so  stout  that  the  bloom  made  an 
unbroken  sheet  of  yellow.  About  seven  acres 
were  planted  with  potatoes.  Two  weeks  after 
planting,  a  lovely  crop  of  charlock  was  in  sight. 
We  went  over  the  ground  with  a  bush-harrow, 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  crop.  A 
few  days  later  the  potatoes  began  to  break 
ground.  We  went  through  them  with  Share's 
cultivator  throwing  a  very  light  covering  over 
the  tops,  and  completely  scarifying  the  surface. 
The  potatoes  received  three  cultivations  after 
this,  and  were  dug  partly  with  Allen's  potato 
digger ;  making  sis  crops  of  charlock  and  other 
weeds  killed  in  one  season  by  tillage.  Auother 
crop  started  vigorously  but  wTas  cut  off  by  the 
frost  while  in  blossom,  and  before  the  seeds  had 
time  to  mature.  This  made  seven  crops,  and  it 
was  thought  some  impression  ought  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  stock  of  seed  in  the  ground. 
The  ground  was  manured  liberally  with  yard 
manure  and  sea-weed  this  spring,  and  planted 
with  Early  Rose  potatoes.  The  weeds  started 
as  promptly  as  ever,  but  not  quite  so  numer- 
ous. The  spaces  between  the  charlock  seemed 
to  widen  a  little.  We  pursued  the  same  course 
with  bush-harrow  and  cultivator,  the  charlock 
growing  fainter  hearted  with  every  crop  destroy- 
ed. The  potato  crop  came  off  in  Jul}',  and  the 
land  was  immediately  dressed  with  slaughter- 
house manure,  and  fish  pomace,  and  sowed  to 
turnips.  This  crop  will  smother  the  charlock, 
we  think,  if  any  remains.  We  know  it  to  be 
practicable  to  destroy  fourteen  crops  of  weeds 
in  two  seasons  •without  losing  a  crop.  The  cul- 
tivation was  no  more  than  the  potatoes  needed ; 
and  as  the  hoe  was  used  but  once  in  each  sea- 
son  and  that  very  slightly,  the  cultivation  was 
not  very  expensive,  and  that  expense  is  not  to 
be  charged  to  the  weed  crop,  but  to  the  pota- 
toes. Fourteen  crops  might  have  been  destroy- 
ed in  one  season  by  a  fallow,  harrowing  every 
two  weeks,  but  then  this^expeuse  would  have 
to  be  charged  wholly  to  the  weed  crop,  or  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  land.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
very  well  satisfied  that  foul  land  can  be  more 
economically  cleansed  with  cultivated  crops 
than  with  a  fallow.  In  the  fallow  all  our  labor 
is  a  dead  loss.  If  there  is  an  ameliorating  proc- 
ess in  the  stirring  of  the  soil,  we  get  that  quite 
as  well  when  crops  are  upon  the  ground.  There 
is  a  choice  of  crops  for  this  purpose,  and  there 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  suc- 
cession of  crops  so  as  to  get  ten  or  twelve  scar- 
ifying^, instead  of  seven  in  a  season.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  in  high  manuring.  The  weeds 


start  more  rapidly,  and  we  think  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  foul  seeds  germinate  and  are  destroy- 
ed every  time  the  surface  is  disturbed.  Potatoes 
are  better  than  corn,  because  they  can  be  plant- 
ed earlier,  and  two  crops  of  weeds  can  be  de- 
stroyed before  they  are  above  ground.  If  these 
are  early  and  are  removed  bjr  the  middle  of 
July,  there  is  ample  time  for  a  crop  of  the  sweet 
German  turnip,  or  of  common  white  turnips. 
The  plowing  that  occurs  between  the  crops  is 
of  great  advantage,  especially  if  it  be  a  little 
deeper  than  the  spring  plowing.  It  brings  up 
a  new  stratum  of  soil  to  sprout  its  crop  of 
weeds,  and  to  be  benefited  by  the  atmosphere. 
The  old  adage,  "  One  year's  seeding  makes 
seven  year's  weeding,"  is  true  enough,  if  you 
hoe  but  once  or  twice  and  let  the  weeds  go  to 
seed.  But  if  3rou  plan  your  crops  so  as  to  cul- 
tivate ten  or  twelve  times,  it  puts  another  as- 
pect upon  the  question.  Every  stock  farmer 
we  believe  can  raise  potatoes  and  turnips  at  a 
profit,  however  distant  he  may  be  from  market. 
If  he  is  near,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  We 
believe  that  clean  land  is  a  possible  thing,  and 
that  it  can  be  economically  attained.  * 

«=>-* -«a-^p '        " »  *' 

Cheap  Draining. 

a 

So  many  farmers  are  deterred  from  com- 
mencing to  under-drain  their  land  on  account 
of  the  expense,  that  any  device  which  will  render 
draining  cheaper  has  at  least  one  merit ;  name!}', 
that  of  inducing  experiments  to  be  made.  Many 
a  farmer  has  labor  which  at  certain  seasons  is 
not  fully  employed,  and  by  which  he  could  do 
a  good  deal  of  digging.  Stones  perhaps  are 
scarce,  or,  from  all  that  has  been  said  and  read 
about  the  uncertainty  of  stone  drains,  perhaps 
he  has  a  notion  that  they  are  really  expensive 
to  lay  and  not  reliable.  Tiles  $re  only  to  be 
had  at  a  great  cost.  The  first  cost  is  something ; 
then  to  this  must  be  added,  water  carriage, 
railroad  freight,  and  cartage — all  of  which  make 
a  pretty  big  bill  for  a  thousand  feet  of  tiles. 
We  alluded  not  long  ago  to  the  fact,  that 
hemlock  boards  sawed  into  strips  three  and 
four  inches  wide,  and  nailed  together  so  as  to 
form  a  gutter,  furnished  a  very  cheap  material 
for  draining — a  substitute  for  tiles,  though  not 


WOODEN  DRAIN. 

nearly  so  good.  However,  they  will  last  long 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  draining  many 
times  over.  Mr.  John  S.  Brower,  of  Keyport, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  brought  to  the  office 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  a  model  of  an 
improvement  on  the  wooden  drains.  It  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  engraving,  and 
consists  of  narrow  pieces  of  board  nailed  across 
the  trough.  In  construction  the  trough  is  made 
first,  then  inverted  upon  the  pieces  of  board 
and  the  nails  driven  perpendicularly.  This 
makes  the  channels,  or  conduits,  easy  to  handle, 
and  they  may  be  made  up  in  the  winter  for  use 
in  the  spring  in  needed  quantities.  The  board 
supporting  one  end  is  twice  as  wide  as  the 
others,  and  serves  as  a  rest  for  the  next  chan- 
nel. In  use,  the  earth  soon  fills  up  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cleats  and 
so  a  smooth  flow  is  not  interrupted,  while  in 
case  of  a  violent  rushing  flow  of  water  which 
might  wash  the  channel  deeper,  these  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  it,  and  to  check  any  ten- 
dency to  undermine  the  drain.  Such  drains  have 
been  laid  in  Monmouth  County  for  many  years, 


and  have  answered  every  purpose  so  far.  If  not 
submerged  most  of  the  time  they  are  liable  to  rot 
of  course,  but  this  will  not  usually  occur  for 
Dix  to  ten  years.  Even  when  the  drains  are  so 
much  decayed  that  they  cannot  be  taken  up, 
but  would  crumble  at  the  slightest  touch,  the 
earth  will  be  found  to  have  so  compacted  itself 
around  them,  that  the  flow  of  water  will  in 
many  soils  remain  uninterrupted,  and  for  aught 
one  knows,  in  some  it  might  be  permanent. 
We  advocate  and  fully  believe  in  tile  draining  as 
cheapest  and  best  in  the  long  run,  and  as  a  rule, 
everywhere  ;  but  as  before  said,  the  first  cost 
deters  many  who  could  cut  the  timber  on  their 
own  place,  and  do  all  the  work  themselves  except 
sawing  the  stuff. 


Hints  and  Notions  about  Poultry  Raising, 

Everybody  in  the  country  keeps  chickens. 
There  is  a  close  picket-fence  around  the  gar- 
den, and  the  fowls  have  free  range  everywhere 
else,  on  nine-tenths  of  the  farms.  The  hens  be- 
gin to  lay  in  the  spring  when  warm  weather 
comes  on,  and,  as  they  find  but  few  attractive 
places  in  the  hedge-rows,  they  lay  in  boxes  and 
barrels;  in  corners  of  the  wood-sheds  ;  in  emp- 
ty mangers,  and  sundry  nooks  about  the  barns 
and  out-buildings.  When  they  want  to  sit, 
they  are  not  moved,  but  are  set  where  they  have 
laid,  and  no  more  is  thought  of  them  until  one 
after  another  they  come  off  with  their  broods. 
The  hens  are  usually  cooped,  and  the  chicks 
run;  the  hen  sharing  the  feed  wdth  the  brood. 
The  result  is,  that  before  the  chicks  are  old 
enough  to  do  well  without  maternal  care,  the 
hen  begins  to  la}r,  and  deserts  or  drives  away  her 
young  ones.  Such  chicks  are  checked  in  their 
growth,  and  are  never  so  large  and  fine  as  when 
cared  for,  for  a  longer  time  by  the  hen. 

Later  in  the  season  the  hens  will  "  steal "  their 
nests;  that  is,  hide  them  away  in  the  hedge-rows 
and  bushes,  under  foundations,  and  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  If  one  is  missed  at  the  morning 
feeding  time,  it  is  supposed  she  is  sitting ;  and  in 
due  time  she  will  probably  bring  out  a  brood, 
hatching  every  egg  of  the  15  or  18  which  she 
can  cover.  She  will  be  let  alone  in  all  probabili- 
ty, and  rear  a  beautiful  brood  of  chickens,  los- 
ing but  few,  if  any,  and  allow  them  to  follow 
her  until  long  after  she  has  commenced  laying 
again.  When  she  finally  drives  them  from  her 
they  will  be  either  accustomed  to  roost  with  her, 
or  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  night 
and  by  day.  The  second  brood  will  probably 
be  the  larger  and  better  at  Christmas. 

The  first  brood,  or  any  early  brood,  can  not 
be  given  a  free  run  with  the  hen,  because  the 
weather  is  too  cold, — the  nights  are  severe,  the 
mornings  wet  or  frosty,  and  rains  are  frequent. 
The  only  way  that  we  know  to  prevent  hens  de- 
serting their  chicks  too  soon,  is  to  starve  them ; 
giving  the  chicks  plenty  and  the  hens  little  to  eat. 
Thus  giving  them  a  run  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  no  feed,  they  remain  attentive,  careful 
mothers  a  long  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  hen's 
own  hunger  suggests  the  wants  of  her  brood, 
and  if  she  is  "  warmed  and  filled,"  the  conclu- 
sion to  her  mind  is  that  they  are  so  too. 

When  one  of  our  readers  takes  a  fancy  for 
chickens,  and  wants  to  raise  some  pure  breed, 
we  notice  he  begins  with  the  idea  that  he  must 
build  a  new  poultry-house,  or  in  some  way  keep 
the  whole  of  his  flock  of  favorites  shut  up.  Of 
course  they  will  not  be  so  healthy,  nor  do  so 
well  as  the  dung-hill  fowls,  to  which  he  gives  the 
range  of  his  farm.  Why  not  change,  and  shut 
up  the  common  fowls,  and  let  the  others  run  ? 
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Discouragement  often  comes  from  thi3  cause. 
Another  reason  why  young  fanciers  are  dis- 
couraged is  that  they  make  a  poor  selection  of 
the  kind,  best  for  them  to  keep.  They  select  a 
variety  that  will  fly  like  pigeons,  and  so  destroy 
the  garden ;  or  they  try  to  make  heavy  fowls 
roost  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  they  bruise 
themselves  and  "bumble"  their  feet  in  flying 
down,  and  so  get  sore  and  lame.  Yet  another 
cause  for  discouragement  is  in  attempting  to 
keep  several  kinds  pure.  The  result  is,  almost 
invariably,  unless  poultry  breeding  is  entered 
Upon  as  a  business,  or  at  least  as  an  important 
part  of  farming,  that  before  three  years  pass, 
all  are  running  together  promiscuously. 

We  advise  every  body  that  can  do  so  to  keep 
fowls,  and  to  make  a  fancy  of  some  particular 
breed.  Nine  out  of  ten  ought  to  keep  but  one 
pure  breed.  All  the  cocks  of  the  yard  should 
be  of  this  kind.  "When  careful  breeding  is  at- 
tempted, the  cocks  should  all  be  separated  from 
the  hens,  and  towards  evening  the  hens  driven 
into  separate  enclosures,  that  each  cock  may  be 
placed  with  his  own  hens.  "When  they  have 
gone  to  roost,  they  must  again  be  separated. 
This  course  will  be  beneficial  to  the  liens,  be- 
cause they  will  have  a  free  run  all  the  time, 
while  it  will  be  no  less  beneficial  to  their  mates. 

The  breeds  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction, 
where  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  breeder  is  a 
novice,  are  Light  Brahmas,  Colored  Dorkings, 
Cochins  of  any  color  except  black,  Houdans, 
and  Guilders.  To  these  we  add,  if  ability  to  fly 
is  no  objection,  Leghorns,  and  Dominiques. 
After  a  few  years'  experience,  breeds  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  fancier,  according  to  his 
facilities  and  the  fashion  of  the  time.  For  there 
are  always  prevailing  fashions  among  poultry 
fanciers,  and  these  govern  the  value  of  fowls 
and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  The 
following  breeds,  while  they  require  careful 
breeding,  may  be  highly  recommended  as  al- 
ways useful  and  valuable:  Dark  Brahmas, 
Games,  Black  Spanish,  all  of  the  Hamburghs, 
all  of  the  Polands,  all  of  the  French  fowls,  es- 
pecially the  La  Fleche,  and  not  omitting  the 
Crevecceur.  To  meet  with  success  as  a  breeder 
of  Bantams,  one  must  be  a  first-class  fancier  in 
the  full  meaning  of  that  word — which,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  one  who  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
rearing  of  breeds,  which  he  fancies,  all  his  skill 
and  care,  and  all  the  knowledge  he  can  gain, 
without    regard    to  whether   it  pays   or  not. 


Make  the  Pigs  Fat. 


Pigs  are  scarce  and  pork  is  likely  to  command 
a  good  price.  A  well-fatted  pig  brings  at  least 
two  cents  per  pound  more  than  one  with  bare 
kidneys  and  thin  sides.  Eight  bushels  of  corn, 
with  ordinary  pigs,  that  have  nearly  attained 
their  growth,  should  give  us  at  least  100  pounds 
of  growth.  At  10  cents  per  pound,  live  weight, 
the  present  price  for  fat  pigs  in  Chicago,  this 
would  give  us  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  the  corn. 
But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  sell  a  pig  not  half  fat, 
weighing  say  250  pounds,  we  should  get  only  8 
cents  per  pound,  or  $20.  Keep  this  pig  two 
months,  and  feed  it  eight  bushels  of  corn  and  it 
should  then  weigh  350  pounds  and  bring,  with- 
out any  advance  in  prices,  10  cents  per  pound, 
or  $35.  In  this  way  we  get  $15  for  8  bushels 
of  corn,  or  $1.87'|3  per  bushel. 

During  October,  fattening  pigs  should  be 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  feed  them  on  nubbins,  or 
soft,  immature  corn.  Better  give  such  corn  to 
the  cattle  or  to  milch  cows.     But  if  it  must  be 


fed  to  the  fattening  pigs  let  them  at  any  rate 
have  one  or  two  meals  a  day  of  sound  corn. 
And  take  pains  to  induce  them  to  eat  as  much 
as  they  can  digest.  The  chief  points  in  fatten- 
ing pigs  are:  Comfortable  quarters,  a  constant 
supply  of  water  in  a  separate  trough,  regular 
feeding,  and  undisturbed  sleep.  As  to  how  long 
it  will  be  profitable  to  continue  the  fattening, 
we  know  of  no  better  test  than  the  amount  of 
food  consumed.  A  two  hundred  pound  pig 
that  is  doing  well  will  eat  at  least  a  bushel  of 
corn  a  week — and  if  he  eats  more  and  digests  it 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  he  is  growing  rapidly 
and  is  paying  well  for  his  feed;  but  as  he  gets 
"  filled  up  "  he  will  eat  less,  and  so  long  as  this 
is  due  to  his  being  more  quiet  and  contented, 
and  to  sleeping  more,  it  is  little  or  no  disadvan- 
tage, but  when  it  arises  from  loss  of  appetite,  or 
impaired  digestion,  there  is  little  profit  in  keep- 
ing him  longer.  A  three  hundred  and  fifty  or 
four  hundred  pound  pig,  that  cannot  be  induced 
to  eat  more  than  three  quarts  of  corn  meal  a 
day,  must  be  gaining  very  little  and  had  much 
better  be  killed  and  put  into  the  pork  barrel. 

Inland  Water-Carriage  in  a  small  way. 

Railwa}'s  have  thrown  canals  quite  out  of 
fashion  the  world  over,  yet  every  political  econ- 
omist knows  that  of  all  means  of  transportation 
of  heavy  goods,  water-carriage  is  by  far  the 
cheapest.  It  is  also  the  slowest.  It  may  be 
used  inland  ou  rivers,  brooks,  canals,  and  lakes. 
"We  can,  in  fact,  hardly  have  a  steady  flowing 
stream  so  small  that  it  may  not  be  so  widened 
and  deepened,  that  upon  prevailingly  level  land 
it  can  not  be  used  as  a  canal  for  flatboats  and 
dug-outs. .'  We  associate  with  the  word  canal 
the  idea  of  an  artificial  river,  30  to  100  feet  wide, 
and  capable  of  floating  boats  of  several  hundred 
tons'  burden.  A  ditch  eight  feet  in  width,  two 
feet  deep,  and  half  a  mile  long,  connecting  a 
farmer's  barn-yard  with  his  meadows  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  just  as  much  a  canal  as  is  the  Erie; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  service  such 
a  canal  might  be  to  some  farmers.  "We  have  a 
farm  in  mind  where  such  a  ditch  might  be 
dug  nearly  a  mile  long;  and  while  it  would 
serve  to  drain  the  extensive  meadows  it  would 
pass  through,  it  would  come  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity withiu  eight  rods  of  the  farmstead,  and 
might  be  filled  in  half  a  day  at  most  seasons. 
This  canal  would  probably  require  one  lock,  as 
the  fall  in  the  entire  distance  would  be  about 
six  feet.  Locks  interpose  but  little  difficulty 
when  there  is  plenty  of  water.  They  involve, 
it  is  true,  delay ;  but  the  small  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  float  the  boats  ordinarily  used  makes 
it  a  small  matter.  On  some  of  the  canals  in 
Germany,  empty  boats  are  drawn  by  a  horse 
around  the  locks  on  rollers  when  the  water  is 
low.  "When  locks  are  required,  the  canals  are 
usually  wider  and  the  boats  shorter  and  broad- 
er than  otherwise.  This  is  also  necessary  when 
very  bulky  loads  will  usually  be  put  upon  the 
boats;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  very  long  and 
narrow  boat  would  not  carry  a  load  of  hay  so 
well  as  one  of  grain  or  manure.  Yet  when 
they  can  be  used,  narrow  ones  are  preferred, 
because  they  require  so  much  less  labor  to  draw, 
row,  or  pole  them  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed. 
Not  only  might  such  canals  be  of  great  use 
on  many  inland  and  tide-water  farms,  but  near 
our  seaboard  cities  great  quantities  of  vegeta- 
bles might  bo  easily  transported  to  market,  and 
return  loads  of  manure  obtained ;  two  men 
only  being  required  to  manage  a  large  boat, 
aud  the  power  of  a  single  man  on  the  tow-line 


being  sufficient  to  draw  six  or  eight  tons  at  a 
comfortable  rate  of  speed, — say  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour.  One  horse  will  draw  upon  a 
canal,  fifty  to  seventy  tons,  two  and  a  half  to 
three  miles  an  hour,  as  easily  as  he  can  draw 
1,700  or  1,800  pounds  upon  wheels.  A  strong 
boat  that  will  carry  six  or  eight  tons  will  cost 
not  nearly  so  much  as  a  common  farm  wagon. 
Locks  may  be  made  a  little  wider  and  longer 
than  the  boats  used,  so  that  they  will  never 
bind,  and  should  have  plank  sides  and  bottom, 
well  caulked,  and  be  packed  around  the  outside 
of  the  lock  with  a  puddling  of  clay  uniformly 
moistened  and  well  rammed  beneath  and  around 
the  channel.  There  should  be  a  single  door  or 
gate,  opening  up  stream,  to  close  each  end,  aud 
these  gates  ma)'  have  a  flap  of  rubber  around 
their  edges  as  a  secure  packing  to  prevent  leak- 
age; and  there  must  be  small  gates  to  let  the 
water  in  and  out  previous  to  opening  the  great 
gates.  Locks  are  rather  expensive,  but  need  not 
be  a  serious  obstacle  if  other  thimrs  favor  a  canal. 


The  Muck  Mines. 


We  shall  lose  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  the 
drouth  if  we  fail  to  work  the  muck  mines.  On 
many  farms  these  are  laid  bare  for  only  a  feu- 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  then  extra  help  should 
be  employed  to  get  out  a  large  quantity  for  fu- 
ture use.  We  have  tried  this  muck  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly,  and  derived  so  much  benefit  from 
it,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  frequent 
allusion  to  it.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  any 
farmer,  who  has  one  of  these  mines  of  peat  or 
muck  upon  his  farm,  can  make  no  better  use  of 
his  capital  than  by  working  it.  If  he  should  get 
two  or  three  years'  stock  on  hand— a  thousand 
cords  or  more,  it  will  pay  a  good  interest  upon 
the  investment.  It  is  all  the  while  improving 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  will  be  more 
valuable  in  the  sties,  stables,  and  yards.  Well- 
cured  muck  alone  is  a  valuable  top-dressing  for 
the  meadows.  It  starts  the  grass  earlier,  it  ab- 
sorbs ammonia  from  the  rains  and  snows,  and 
helps  to  protect  the  grass-roots  in  the  winter. — 
It  absorbs  moisture,  and  is  one  of  the  best  safe- 
guards against  drouth  for  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams.  Some  samples  of  peat  contain  more  am- 
monia than  stable  manure,  and  furnish  large 
stores  of  plant  food.  We  have  rarely  known  a 
farmer  who  once  got  started  in  the  use  of  muck, 
that  did  not  continue.  It  is  the  little  muck, 
like  learning,  "  that  is  a  dangerous  thing." 


Chestnuting— The  Chestnut-Tree. 

Many  a  reader  will  stop  as  he  sees  the  fine 
engraving  of  a  nutting  party,  which  Mr.  Perkins 
enables  us  to  give  on  the  following  page,  and  re- 
call the  time  in  which  he  participated  in  such  a 
scene.  How  vividly  all  presents  itself  in  mem- 
ory; the  fine  air  of  the  clear  autumn  morning; 
the  golden  burs  of  the  chestnuts  shining  against 
the  dark  green  leaves  ;  the  pleasant  "woodsy" 
smell;  the  climbing  aud  beating  the  trees;  the 
gathering  the  nuts;  the  pricking  with  the  burs; 
the  young  companions — and  all  that  go  to  make 
up  a  happy  day  at  chestnuting.  Leaving  the  pic- 
ture to  tell  its  story  of  a  nutting  frolic,  we  say  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  tree  itself.  The  chestnut 
is  neither  the  best  of  timber,  nor  the  best  of 
fuel,  but  it  is  valuable  for  both  these  uses.  For 
fencing  it  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  and  its 
lumber  is  now  in  great  request  for  interior  fin- 
ishing. Its  wood  makes  a  valuable  charcoal;  its 
fruit  is  always  iu  demand,  and  brings  a  good 
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CHESTNUTING 

price.  Two  great  points  in  favor  of  the  chest- 
nut are  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  renews  itself  after  being  cut 
down.  It  grows  freely  in  any  soils  that  are  not 
too  wet,  and  is  hardy  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  it  being  found  native  from  the  43d  par- 
allel to  as  far  south  as  Florida.  The  chestnut 
presents  many  claims  to  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  tree  planting,  not  only  as  valuable  for  the 
treeless  portions  of  the  West,  but  for  those 
lands  of  the  East  which  can  only  be  made  re- 
munerative by  covering  them  with  forests:  the 
great  obstacle  to  its  introduction  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  seed  or  the  plants. 
The  seeds  are  not  usually  kept  by  seedsmen,  as 
they  soon  become  "worthless,  and  unless  one  has 
friends  in  a  locality  where  chestnuts  grow,  they 
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■Dbawn  by  Granville  Perkins. — Engraved 

are  not  easy  to  obtain.  As  to  the  matter  of 
plants,  we  notice  that  Messrs.  Storrs,  Harrison 
&  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O.,  make  a  specialty  of 
them,  and  offer  them  at  moderate  prices.  Those 
who  wish  to  grow  the  trees  from  the  seed, 
should  make  arrangements  to  procure  the  nuts 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  they  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  received.  A  wide  drill  is  opened  and  the 
nuts  scattered  rather  thickly,  the  spaces  between 
them  are  to  be  filled  by  sprinkling  soil  among 
them,  and  then  covering  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  leaves.  In  the  spring  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  is  to  be  raked  off,  and  'when 
the  young  plants  have  grown  an  inch  or  two, 
fine  soil  is  drawn  up  to  them.  Squirrels,  go- 
phers, and  mice,  will  destroy  the  nuts  if  they 
discover  them,   and  in  localities  where  these 
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pests  abound,  the  seeds  must  be  kept  until 
spring.  They  should  be  mixed  with  three  times 
their  bulk  of  dry  sand.  They  are  said  to  retain 
their  vitality  if  packed  in  perfectly  dry  moss. 
The  chestnut  can  be  readily  transplanted  if  re- 
moved while  young,  and  nursery  trees  that  have 
been  transplanted  twice,  the  tap-root  being  re- 
moved, are  quite  as  likely  to  live  as  most  other 
deciduous  trees.  Our  native  chestnut  is  a  varie- 
ty of  the  European,  differing  in  the  size  of  its 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  ours  is  much  smaller,  but  at 
the  same  time  superior  in  sweetness  and  flavor. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  product  of  our 
wild  trees,  some  of  them  yielding  fruit  twice  the 
size  of  the  average.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
selection  and  cultivation,  the  size  of  the  nuts  of 
the  American  variety  could  be  greatly  improved. 
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The  Virginia  Itea. 

The  Itea  is  one  of  several,  pretty,  native  shrubs 
that  have  failed  to  find  a  place  in  our  ornamen- 
tal collections,  probably  for  the  reason  that  no 
dealer  lias  seen  fit  to  praise  them  in  his  cata- 


virginia  itea.— (IUn  Yirginica.) 

logue.  This  spring  we  flowered  the  Itea  for  the 
first  lime,  and  though  we  had  frequently  seen 
i  lie  wild  plant,  were  not  prepared  to  find  it  such 
a  pleasing  addition  to  our  collection.  The 
shrub  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  is  much 
disposed  to  branch,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
small  branch,  bears  a  spike-like  raceme  about 
lliree  inches  long,  of  rather  crowded  white 
flowers.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  considerable  time.  The  Itea  is  found 
along  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  southward, 
and  naturally  grows  in  wet  places,  though  it 
flourishes  well  in  aimost  any  soil.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  suckers  and  by  seeds.  The  shrub 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  enough  known  to  have 
received  a  common  name;  its  botanical  one, 
Itea,  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  Willow,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  applied  to  this  plant  on  ac- 
count of  the  willow-like  rapidity  of  its  growth. 

The  Pyracanth  Thorn  for  Hedges. 

The  Pyracanth  Thorn,  Uratcegu.i  Pyracanth/i, 
is  a  small  evergreen  shrub  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  abundantly  furnished  with  thorns 
and  its  small,  horizontal  branches  terminate  in 
sharp  points.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rich  green ; 
its  small  white  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  arc  followed  by  small,  red  ber- 
ries which  are  in  such  profusion  and  give  such 
a  glow  to  the  plant  during  winter  that  the 


French  call  it  Buisson  ardent,  or  Burning-bush. 
Its  berries  are  not  much  eaten  by  birds,  and  as 
they,  as  well  as  the  foliage,  remain  on  all  winter, 
the  plant  is  a  very  ornamental  one.    It  is  used 
in  Europe  for  covering  walls,  and  is  sometimes 
grafted  standard  high  upon  the  Hawthorn  to 
make    an  orna- 
mental tree.  We 
are    not    aware 
that  it  is  there 
employed   as  a 
hedge  plant.    In 
the        southern 
portions  of  this 
country    it    has 
been  thoroughly 
tested  for  hedg- 
ing, and  has  been 
found  to  answer 
admirably ;    this 
and  the  McCart- 
ney Rose  being 
the  two  favorite 
plants    for    live 
fences.    The  late 
Thomas  Affleck, 
writing  for  Tex- 
as, considers  the 
Pyracanth     the 
mostvaluablefor 
hedges  for  that 
country,  and  that 
it  requires  only 
one  -  fourth  the 
care    that    the 
Osage      Orange 
does.      Unfortu- 
nately the  plant 
is     not      hardy 
at    the    North, 
though     it     en- 
dures   the  win- 
ters near  Wash- 
ington.       Some 
years  ago  a  seed- 
ling   Pyracanth 
sprung  up  in  an 
English  nursery, 
which  bore  orange-colored  fruit,  and  plants  of 
this  wore  propagated  under  the  name  of  White- 
fruited,  as  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
Ordinary  red-fruited  sort.    Frequently  these  va- 
rieties are  not  as  hardy  as  the  type ;  but  Messrs. 
Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  have  found 
the  White-fruited  Pyracanth  to  be  more  hardy 
than  the  red,  it  having  in  their  grounds  stood 
unharmed  through  the    severest  winters.      It 
grows  rapidly,  and  makes  a  most  compact  and 
impenetrable  hedge.     The  Pyracanth  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  about  six  inches  long,  made  in 
the  fall,  and  set  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the 
ground.     The  nursery  bed  should  be  mulched 
in  summer,  and  the  plants  should  remain  in  it 
for  a  year.    The  proper  time  to  set  the  hedge  is 
the  fall,  as  the  plants  start  very  early  and  are  im- 
patient of  removal  in  spring.    In  the  engraving 
we  give  a  small  twig  of  the  natural  size  to  show 
its  thorny  character  and  the  shape  of  the  leaves  ; 
also,  a  cluster  of  flowers  and  one  of  fruit,  both  of 
which  are  smaller  than  in  our  common  thorns. 


are  then  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  temper- 
ature will  range  from  55°  to  75°,  with  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  moisture.  By  this  treatment, 
Rhubarb  may  be  had  from  January  to  April. 
The  roots  may  be  placed  wherever  there  is 
the  necessary  temperature;  light  is  not  neces- 


Forcing  Rhubarb. 

BY  rETER  IIENDERSON. 


Forcing  Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all 
our  forcing  or  forwarding  operations.  The 
roots  are  dug  from  the  open  ground  in  fall,  put 
close  together  in  a  box  or  barrel,  and  soil  siuod 
in  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  roots ;  they 


WHITE-FRUITED   PYRACANTII  THORN. 

sary  at  all,  in  fact  the  stalks  of  Rhubarb  are 
much  more  crisp  and  tender  when  forced  with- 
out exposure  to  direct  light ;  hence  the  roots 
may  be  placed  in  the  furnace  room  of  a  cellar, 
under  the  staging  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  an  ear- 
ly forcing  grapery.  A  florist  in  Boston,  a  lew 
years  ago,  told  me  that  he  had  sold  enough 
Rhubarb  grown  under  his  greenhouse  stages,  to 
pay  his  coal  bill,  (over  $100),  besides  having  all 
he  wanted  for  his  family  use.  Rhubarb  is 
forced  quite  extensively  by  some  of  our  market 
gardeners ;  the  method  pursued  by  them  is  to  lift 
the  roots  from  the  open  ground  in  the  fall,  place 
them  as  closely  together  as  possible  in  such  pits 
or  frames  as  are  used  for  hot-beds,  but  about 
two  feet  deep,  sifting  in  soil  so  as  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  roots.  On  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  a 
foot  or  so  of  dry  leaves,  and  so  remains  until 
about  the  first  of  February,  when  the  leaves  ara 
removed  and  sashes  placed  on  the  frames.—. 
Sometimes  this  is  not  done  until  March,  tin 
sashes  being  then  used  which  have  been  cover- 
ing cabbage  plants  through  the  winter.  But  lit- 
tle ventilation  is  given  to  the  frames  at  this  cold 
season,  as  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  frame  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays, 
so  as  to  forward  the  crop.  It  greatly  aids  the 
forwarding  if  the  sashes  are  covered  up  at  night 
by  straw  mats  or  shutters  to  retain  the  beat. 
Rhubarb  so  forced  matures  about  one  month 
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before  it  is  marketable  from  the  open  ground, 
and  averages  about  $10  for  each  3x6  foot  sash. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  forcing 
to  some  extent  injures  the  roots,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  only  practised  by  those  who  have  a 
surplus.  By  the  system  of  propagating  from 
seed,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  these 
columns  in  March  last,  the  roots  may  be  pro- 
cured at  trifling  expeuse.  As  then  stated,  three 
year's    time   is    required    for    their   maturity. 

O    ' lll^- B— K-o» 

The  Gigantic  Digger-Wasp. 

Every  year  wo  are  in  the  receipt  of  specimens 
of  a  very  large  and  showy  wasp,  which  is  the 
Gigantic  Digger-wasp,  Stizus  grandis.  The 
Digger-wasps  belong  to  several  genera,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  true  wasps  in  not  fold- 
ing up  their  wings  when  at  rest,  in  having 
generally  oval  eyes,  and  their  legs  furnished 
with  numerous  bristly  hairs.  They  make  their 
nests  for  the  most  part  in  the  ground  where 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the  young  are  rear- 
ed. One  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  the 
Digger-wasps  is  the  manner  in  which  they  pro- 


GIAXT   DIGGER-WASP. 

vide  food  for  the  larvce,  or  young.  The  larva 
is  carnivorous,  and  the  parent  wasp  places  in 
the  cell  with  the  egg  a  store  of  food  sufficient 
to  suppty  its  wants  until  it  attains  its  growth 
and  undergoes  its  transformation  to  the  perfect 
insect.  This  food  consists  of  the  bodies  of  va- 
rious insects  and  spiders ;  in  Texas  there  is  a 
wasp  which  uses  the  Tarantula  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Giant  Digger-wasp  uses  the  Locust 
( Cicada)  as  food  for  its  young.  The  singular  fact 
concerning  it  is  that  the  wasp  does  not  kill  the 
insect,  but  stings  it  in  a  manner  to  paralyze  it 
so  that  it  can  offer  no  resistance,  yet  leaving  it 
sufficiently  alive  to  remain  in  good  eating  con- 
dition for  the  young  of  the  wasp.  We  give  an 
engraving  of  the  Giant  Digger-wasp,  from  the 
American  Entomologist  for  March,  1869,  in 
which  number  of  that  excellent  journal  will  be 
found  an  interesting  account  of  numerous 
species  of  wasps  which  have   similar   habits. 

■  i  iwa-^  >■■  in 

Plants  that  will  Bloom  in  Winter. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  (the  first  week  in 
October)  iu  almost  every  section  of  the  country, 
the  flower  borders  are  yet  in  profusion  of  bloom, 
and  most  of  our  lovers  of  plants  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  Geranium,  Verbena, 
Rose,  Fuchsia,  Heliotrope,  and  scores  of  other 
plants  that  have  bloomed  profusely  during  the 
summer  months,  cannot  now  be  lifted,  pot- 
ted, and  placed  in  the  parlor  or  greenhouse,  and 
continue  to  bloom  there  during  the  winter 
months.  Experience  tells  us  that  such  cannot 
he  the  case;  there  are  few  plants  that  can  be 
lifted  at  this  season  without  more  or  less  muti- 


lation of  the  roots,  and  this  injury  to  the  roots 
is  what  does  the  mischief.  When  a  strong 
growing  Rose  or  Geranium,  for  example,  is  dug 
up,  it  may  seem  to  have  been  but  little  injured 
at  the  roots,  but  the  feeding  or  "working  roots," 
as  we  call  them,  are  almost  invariably  torn  off; 
and  before  the  plaut  can  recuperate,  its  ability 
to  flower  is  suspended  for  months  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  plants  that  we  grow  for  cut- 
flowers  in  winter,  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
grown  in  flower-pots  of  size  suited  to  their  needs. 
As  a  rule,  the  diameter  of  the  flower-pot  should 
be  the  same  a=  the  diameter  of  the  plant.  The 
exceptions — plants  that  can  be  lifted  from  the 
open  border  and  placed  in  pots,  and  that  will 
bloom  in  winter,  are  the  following: 

Monthly  Moses. — The  plants  sold  by  the  florists 
for  setting  out  iu  spring  usually  average  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  bight.  Such  plants,  if  lifted 
now  with  all  the  earth  that  will  adhere  to  the 
"ball,"  and  carefully  potted,  watered,  shaded 
and  kept  cool  for  a  week — during  the  month  of 
October,  outside  in  the  open  air  is  best — will 
bloom  from  January  throughout  the  winter,  if 
an  average  of  60  degrees  can  be  maintained. 
Carnations  of  all  varieties  ma\-  be  treated 
precisely  as  directed  above  for  Roses. 
Geraniums  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  provided  they  were  old  plants  when 
put  out  in  spring  and  have  remained  stunt- 
ed in  growth ;  if  they  have  grown  luxuri- 
antly and  extended  their  feeding  roots, 
then  they  will  not  he  likely  to  do  well. 
Chrysanthemums,  if  carefully  lifted,  and 
kept  cool  and  partially  shaded  out-doors 
until  middle  of  Nov.,  may  be  had  in  bloom 
in  the  parlor  or  greenhouse  a  month  later. 
Double  Neapolitan  Violets  may  be  lifted 
and  treated  in  the  same  way;  but  be  care- 
ful in  all  cases  not  to  place  them  too  soon 
under  cover,  no  frost  will  likely  be  severe 
enough  to  injure  them  or  Chrysanthemums 
before  the  middle  of  November.  With  tropical 
plants  the  case  is  different.  If  an)'  of  these 
are  yet  out  in  the  borders,  they  must  be 
lifted  at  once,  and  carefully  shaded  and  watered 
and  kept  from  getting  chilled  by  covering  with 
glass,  at  night  at  least,  as  soon  as  lifted.  Of 
these  best  suited  for  winter  flowering  are  the 
Bouwrdias  of  all  kinds,  Begonias  (winter  flow- 
ering), Poinsettias,  Salvias,  and  Heliotropes.  But 
the  same  rule  applies  to  them  as  to  the  hardier 
sorts ;  if  they  have  not  been  plants  of  good  size 
when  planted  in  spring  (1  or  2  year  old  plants) 
that  have  made  but  moderate  growth,  they  will 
not  do  so  well ;  at  least  will  not  flower  as  early 
for  the  reason  that  the  fibrous  roots  will  be  in- 
jured in  lifting.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide 
that  the  stronger  and  healthier  a  plant  looks  in 
the  fall  as  it  grows  in  the  open  border,  the  worse 
it  will  answer  to  lift  for  winter  flowering ;  while 
a  stunted  plant  that  has  made  but  little  growth 
is  the  better,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  fewer  , 
feeding  roots  to  injure. 

The  varieties  of  plants  just  named,  such  as 
Roses,  etc.,  being  hardy,  need  not  be  placed  in 
the  parlor,  frame,  or  greenhouse,  until  the  frost 
has  been  hard  enough  to  kill  down  Dahlias, 
Heliotropes,  etc.  But  those  classed  as  "  Tropi- 
cal," should  be  protected  as  soon  as  lifted.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  light  and  be  watered  spar- 
ingly until  they  begin  to  make  white,  or  work- 
ing roots,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  turning 
the  ball  out  of  the  pot,  handling  it,  of  course,  so 
carefully  as  not  to  disturb  it.  If  a  choice  of  tem- 
perature can  be  had,  that  for  plants  named  as 
"  Tropical "  should  range  from  60°  to  70°.  That 
for  those  of  the  hardv  section  from  50°  to  60°. 


Treatment  of  a  Diseased  Pear-tree. 


In  the  spring  of  1869  a  Bloodgood  pear-free 
in  my  garden  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease called  Yellows  in  peach-trees.  I  had  just 
come  into  possession  of  the  garden  and  am  not 
able  to  tell  the  past  history  of  the  tree.  About 
one-third  of  the  tree  was  badly  affected,  and  the 
tip  ends  of  the  branches  in  other  parts  were 
dead  or  dying.  There  was  not  a  blossom  upon 
the  tree,  though  it  had  been  there  fifteen  years 
or  more.  Considering  the  tree  nearly  worthless, 
I  concluded  to  experiment  with  it,  and  cut  off 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  top  close  down  to 
the  trunk.  The  remainder  was  cut  back  severe- 
ly, removing  all  the  affected  parts.  The  tree 
took  a  new  start  under  this  treatment ;  sent 
out  vigorous  shoots  from  the  trunk  below  the 
large  wounds,  made  a  foot  or  more  of  wood  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  formed  blossom 
buds  abundantly.  This  spring  the  ground  was 
liberally  manured,  and  the  tree  blossomed,  and 
set  with  more  fruit  than  it  could  mature.  After 
some  thinning  I  gathered  a  flue  crop  of  pears, 
the  first  I  ever  raised  of  this  variety,  after  repeat- 
ed trials  and  failures.  .  The  wood  of  the  Blood- 
good  does  not  seem  to  be  healthy.  It  needs  as 
much  cutting  back  asthe  peach-tree,  and  requires 
a  fertile,  well-drained  soil.  On  moist  land  the 
fruit  lacks  flavor.  Cosxecticut. 
«  i         »  «  »     — •-• 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 


There  was  so  much  grading  and  road  making 
to  do  last  spriug,  that  flower  gardening  did  not 
receive  as  much  attention  as  I  intended  to  give 
it.  Nevertheless  I  have  managed  to  try  a  num- 
ber of  new  things,  and  to  grow  others  which,  if 
not  altogether  new,  I  had  never  cultivated  be- 
fore. The  drouth  has  been  severe  upon  shrubs, 
but  the  subtropical  plants  have  reveled  in  it. 

Coletjses  have  been  very  fine,  and  new  ones 
have  become  so  numerous  that  one  can  hardly 
keep  track  of  them.  The  old  Coleus  Yerscbaf- 
feltii  holds  its  own  by  the  side  of  all  the  new 
comers.  A  circular  bed  of  it,  edged  with  Arte- 
misia Stelleriana  makes  a  fine  display.  Of  the 
many  Golden  Coleuses,  Her  Majesty  has  pleased 
me  best;  when  the  plants  become  old,  and  the 
leaves  take  on  their  peculiar  bronzy  tinge,  they 
may  be  properly  called  "  golden."  Albert  Vic- 
tor, Baroness  Rothschild,  Princess  Royal,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  are  all  good,  and  somewhat 
alike,  but  differing  in  the  width  of  the  yellow 
margin  and  depth  of  the  body  color  of  the  leaf. 

The  Glory  Pea,  Clianthus  Dampieri,  has  af- 
forded much  satisfaction.  I  put  out  one  plant 
that  bad  been  started  under  glass,  and  sowed 
seeds  at  the  same  time.  The  early  plant  spread 
over  a  circle  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  the 
lime  it  was  exhausted  by  its  abundant  bloom, 
those  from  the  seed  sown  in  place  took  up  the 
work,  and  between  them  both  we  had  an  abun- 
dance of  these  gorgeous  flowers  from  June  until 
frost.  Dr.  K.  trained  his  up  to  supports,  and 
the  red  spider  made  havoc  with  them,  and 
they  soon  stopped  flowering,  while  ours,  which 
trailed  upon  the  ground,  were  not  touched. 

Double  GERAjnTOis. — It  is  likely  that  the 
davs  of  single  geraniums  are  numbered,  as  the 
recent  double  ones  show  qualities  much  superior 
to  those  first  introduced.  The  Gloire  de  Nancy 
and  some  others,  are  too  sin'  flowering.  Wil- 
liam Pfitzer  is  a  free  flowering  dwarf,  with  a 
brilliant,  light  scarlet  flower  and  a  good  truss. 
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Marie  Lemoine  is  also  a  dwarf,  and  produces 
freely  large,  rosy-pink  trusses — both  capital. 

Tritouas. — I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  deal- 
ers that  the  "Red-hot  Poker-Plant"  is  becoming 
popular.  Its  long  spike  of  scarlet  makes  a  fine 
glow  iu  the  October  sun.  It  may  be  kept 
through  the  winter  with  a  little  covering.  Dr. 
K.  had  a  fine  clump  of  it ;  last  fall  he  built  a 
large  box  around  it,  which  he  filled  with  leaves, 
and  put  on  a  cover.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
plants  were  hardly  checked;  and  this  spring 
they  were  all  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  bloomed 
iu  July.  But  who  wanted  "red-hot  pokers" 
last  July? — We  were  better  satisfied  to  have 
ours  come  at  a  cooler  season. 

White  Zistnias — from  some  seed  from  Mr. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  flowers  came  very  double,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  scarlets  and  crimsons  appear 
quite  white,  but  when  taken  by  themselves,  they 
are  only  greenish-white.  They  are  now  very 
satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  by  careful  selection  of 
flowers  for  seed,  a  pure  white  will  be  obtained. 

The  Trophy  Tomato. — Last  spring  I  sowed 
the  seeds  of  this  new  variety,  and  after  setting 
out  a  row,  had  several  plants  over,  which  were 
given  to  some  amateur  friends.  All  theirs  did 
splendidly,  and  so  did  ours  up  to  just  the  point 
when  the  fruit  should  ripen.  The  soil  on  which 
they  were  placed  was  poor,  and  the  drouth  was 
quite  too  much  for  them.  Such  a  setting  of  fruit 
was  wonderful  to  see,  but  the  promise  was  not 
fulfilled — in  short,  the  crop  was  a  failure.  In 
such  trials  how  cautious  we  should  be  not  to 
praise  or  condemn  from  a  single  experience.  I 
might  honestly  say  ef  the  Trophy,  "I  have 
tried  it,  and  it  is  a  failure."  But  it  is  n't,  for 
there  is  my  friend  over  the  river,  who  had  some 
of  the  same  plants,  but  whose  soil  was  better 
and  who  did  not  suffer  so  from  drouth  ;  he  had 
splendid  fruit.  So  with  another,  up  at  Engle- 
wood,  to  whom  I  gave  a  few  of  my  seeds.  1 
have  seen  Col.  Waring's  crop,  and  had  fruit 
from  Ioua  Island  and  several  other  sources,  and 
am  quite  convinced — notwithstanding  my  own 
want  of  success — that  the  Trophy  is  by  far  the 
best  tomato  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  tasted  for 
size,  solidity,  productiveness,  and  flavor. 

Gahdex  Tools. — There  arc  two  tools  that 
seem  to  be  about  perfect.  One  is  Swain's 
Lance-head  hoe,  and  the  other  Hexamer's 
Prong-hoe.  When  one  becomes  accustomed  to 
these,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  do  without  thein.  For 
loosening  the  soil  after  a  rain,  and  all  rather  deep 
working  of  the  soil  that  is  to  be  done  by  hand, 
Hexamer's  hoe  is  capital.  The  Lance-head  hoe 
looks  like  an  insignificant  tool,  but  one  who  can 
handle  it  properly  can  do  a  wonderful  amount 
of  work  with  it ;  while  for  weeding  and  dressing 
the  soil  among  plants  which  stand  close,  there 
is  nothing  that  will  equal  it.  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  bayonet  hoe,  and  should 
quite  supersede  it. 


Bulbs  and  Bulb  Peddlers. 


To  enjoy  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  flow- 
ers the  garden  affords  in  spring,  we  must  have 
some  bulbs.  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths, 
Crown  Imperials,  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Bnlboco- 
diums,  and  others,  arc  so  early  and  so  welcome 
that  we  should  hardly  feel  that  we  had  a  garden 
if  they  were  wanting.  "But  they  are  ex- 
pensive"— so  they  are,  if  you  are  a  bulb  fancier 
and  wish  named  sorts,  and  the  newest  at  that ; 


but  if  one  is  a  real  lover  of  flowers  and  will  be 
content  to  take  good,  but  less  novel  things,  he 
can  get  along  with  a  moderate  sum.  The  best 
way  in  this  case  is  to  disregard  what  the  cata- 
logues say  in  regard  to  names  and  colors,  and 
send  the  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
bulbs  to  a  responsible  dealer  (see  advertising 
columns),  requesting  him  to  send  you  an  assort- 
ment of  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  or  such  kinds 
as  may  be  desired.  The  selection  being  left  to 
the  dealer,  he  will  be  able  to  give  more  for  the 
money  than  if  specified  varieties  are  named. 
The  bulbs  can  go  b)r  mail,  and  when  received 
they  should  be  planted  at  once.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  bulb  bed  where  it  can  be  seen  from 
the  windows  of  the  family  room,  so  that  the 
flowers  may  be  the  more  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Have  a  good,  light,  rich  soil,  and  if  the  bed  is 
an  oval  one,  put  the  taller  growers  in  the  center 
and  the  lower  ones  near  the  margin.  As  to  size 
they  will  run,  Crown  Imperials,  the  tallest, 
Narcissuses,  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  Bulboco- 
diums,Crocuses,and  Snowdrops.  Place  the  bulbs 
from  two  to  four  inches  apart  and  cover  from 
two  to  three  inches  deep,  according  to  size. 
Before  the  ground  freezes  hard,  put  over  the  bed 
a  few  inches  of  coarse  stable  manure,  leaves,  or 
other  litter,  aud  let  it  remain  until  spring.  Such 
a  bed  may  remain  several  years  without  being 
disturbed.  These  directions  will  serve  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  early  spring  flowers,  without 
regard  to  the  niceties  of  bulb  culture.  Bulb 
fanciers  need  no  directions  from  us.  We  like 
to  see  the  products  of  their  skill  in  culture,  but 
still  better  do  we  like  to  see  bulbs  made  "every- 
body's flowers."  We  have  given  advice  how  to 
buy  bulbs.  How  not  to  buy  them  is  of  the 
bulb  peddlers. 

Just  about  these  days,  these  gentlemen  appear, 
and  the)'  generally  come  in  pairs.  One  can  "no 
English  sprache,"  and  his  companion  interprets 
and  explains  that  his  friend  has  just  arrived 
with  an  invoice  of  Bulbs  from  Holland  or  Ger- 
many, as  the  case  may  be,  and  having  no  money, 
he  is  compelled  to  sell  very  cheaply.  Then,  if 
allowed,  he  will  exhibit  flaming  pictures  repre- 
senting Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  etc.,  of  mar- 
vellous size  aud  coloring,  such  as  nature  has 
never  yet  dreamed  of.  He  will  sell  you  a  blue 
Gladiolus  or  Tulip,  or  a  scarlet  Hyacinth,  just 
as  readily  as  he  will  those  of  their  proper  colors. 
They  have  trafficked  largely  in  Japau  Lilies  of 
late  years,  since  the  interest  has  been  so  great  in 
these.  The  Lilium  Auratum,  or  Gold-banded 
Lily  of  Japan,  was  a  great  card  with  them  when 
the  bulbs  commanded  $5  each;  and  such  was 
the  specious  talking  of  the  rascals,  that  they  oc- 
casionally imposed  on  florists  and  nurserymen, 
whose  experience  should  have  protected  them. 
A  well-known  florist,  of  a  town  on  the  Hudson, 
purchased  in  1SG7  one  hundred  of  "Lilium  Aura- 
tum" from  aBulb  Peddler  for  $80,  half  in  cash, 
aud  half  in  a  note,  which  only  was  to  be  paid 
upon  their  proving  true  !  The  Lilium  Auratum 
proved  to  be  the  common  white  lily,  (L.  candi- 
dum,)  worth  at  wholesale  $6  per  100.  The  ped- 
dler has  not  yet  called  for  payment  of  the  note, 
and  Bulb  Peddlers  since  that  day  have  learned 
to  give  the  establishment  of  our  friend  a  wide 
berth.  Another  fellow  had  the  audacity  to 
palm  off  a  bulb  of  the  common  Tiger,  or  Orange 
Lily,  as  a  new  Japanese  novelty,  for  $o,on  one 
of  our  best  bulb  experts  in  the  City  of  New  York 
— be  does  not  like  to  hear  of  the  transaction 
now  from  his  friends.  If  professional  florists 
ate  now  and  then  swindled  by  these  rascals,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  amateurs  are  easy 
prey.  The  Tuberose  is  a  universal  favorite 
with  all  classes  who  love  flowers,  but  presents 


no  variety  of  color — nothing  but  its  own  white- 
ness— but  our  bulb  peddler  is  equal  to  the  de-. 
mands  of  our  amateur  friends,  and  supplies 
them  with  any  required  color.  If  by  chance  the 
"Blue"  Tuberose  turns  out  a  hyacinth,  or  the 
"Scarlet"  one  a  gladiolus,  our  bulb  merchant 
is  not  usually  at  hand  to  discuss  the  question. 

— < ■■■     — >-» 

Insects  on  the  Evergreens. 

There  are  several  insect  enemies  to  the  ever- 
greens, and  they  seem  to  have  been  unusual])'' 
abundant  this  year.  We  have  noticed  marked 
instances  of  their  destructivenes3  in  various 
places.  The  insects  we  have  seen  as  well  as 
specimens  that  have  been  sent,  are  the  larvse  of 
a  Saw-fly,  several  species  of  which  infest  the 
pines,  spruces,  and  other  coniferous  trees  culti- 
vated for  ornament.  Lophyrus  abktis  attacks 
the  Fir  and  Pitch  Pine  ;  L.  Abottii  is  found  up- 
on the  White  Pine;  and  L.  LeconUii  infests 
the  Scotch  aud  Austrian  Pines.  Referring  to 
works  upon  entomology  for  full  descriptions, 
we  briefly  say  that  the  perfect  insects  are 
only  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length;  the 
larvEe,  which  do  the  mischief,  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  in  the  different  species, 
and  are  yellowish  with  green,  and  in  some, 
black  stripes.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  leaves, 
and  the  caterpillars  feed,  often  in  considerable 
numbers  together,  upon  the  foliage,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  tree.  The  one  which  infests  the 
White  Pine  is  often  found  as  late  as  November. 
The  larva?  when  full-fed,  spin  tough  cocoons 
either  upon  the  trees,  or  descend  to  tiie  ground 
aud  spin  among  the  dead  leaves,  etc.  They  can 
only  be  attacked  in  the  larva,  or  caterpillar 
state,  and  are  said  to  be  easily  killed  by  carbol- 
ic soap,  whale  oil  soap,  or  tobacco  water.  Many 
are  destroyed  by  shaking  them  from  the  trees 
early  in  the  morning  when  they  are  torpid. 
Being  so  small  and  so  near  the  color  of  the 
leaves,  the  caterpillars  are  not  usually  noticed 
until  the  appearance  of  the  tree  shows  that  it 
has  sustained  some  injury. 


Trees  on  Sandy  Soil,  without  Manure. 

Mi-.  A.  B.  Allen,  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  the  Agriculturist,  has  a  place  near  the 
sea-coast  iu  New  Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  very 
sandy,  and  manure  in  adequate  quantities  cannot 
be  obtained.  Iu  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the 
editors  Mr.  A.  gives  some  of  the  difficulties  he 
has  encountered  in  his  attempts  to  establish  a 
garden  and  ornamental  grounds  in  such  an  un- 
promising spot.  His  management  of  the  soil 
for  trees  promises  good  results;  and  as  his  meth- 
od may  be  of  use  to  others,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  the  substance  of  his  account.  Last 
fall  the  land  was  limed  and  marled  and 
sowed  to  rye.  using  guano  at  the  rate  of  400 
l!i-.  to  the  acre.  This  spring  deep  furrows  were 
opened,  seven  feet  apart,  and  young  maple  and 
other  trees,  about  two  feet  high,  were  planted 
in  the  furrows.  In  May,  when  the  rye  was  well 
headed  out,  but  before  the  grain  had  formed,  it 
was  plowed  under  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
providing  a  mulch,  and  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  stalks  and  roots,  furnishing  food  for  the 
trees.  Early  in  August  he  plowed  again  be- 
tween the  rows  and  sowed  buckwheat  with 
guano.  As  soon  as  the  grain  of  the  buckwheat 
began  to  form,  this  was  turned  under,  and  rye 
with  guano  sown  again.  This  crop  of  rye  will 
be  turned  under  next  spring.  Trees  treated  in 
this  way  Stood  the  drouth  much  better  and  grew 
more  than  similar  ones  which  bad  been  mulched 
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three  inches  thick  -with  salt  hay,  -while  the  cost 
of  mulching  was  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  sowing  and  plowing  in  the  rye  and 
■buckwheat  In  view  of  a  recent  statement  that 
on  account  of  the  past  summer's  drouth  the 
nurserymen  at  Geneva  (N.  T.),  alone  lost  up- 


native  potato. — (Solatium  FetidleH.) 

wards  of  $100,000  in  small  trees,  Mr.  Allen  says : 
"Had  they  sown  rye  and  plowed  it  in  as  I  did, 
they  would  probably  have  saved  all ;  and  their 
rows  need  not  have  been  over  4  ft.,  perhaps  5  ft. 
apart.  Their  laud  being  rich,  they  would  prob- 
ably have  had  twice  the  growth  of  r}'e  I  had. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  mulch  a  nursery  of 
over  twenty  acres,  it  would  require  so  much 
hay  or  straw;  but  to  grow  rye  between  the 
rows  they  may  easily  mulch  thousands  of  acres. 
Moreover,  it  keeps  down  the  weeds,  and  saves 
the  necessity  of  cultivation.  The  grain  is  not 
permitted  to  form,  and  above  all,  not  to  ripen  ; 
and  the  stalks  and  leaves  which  draw  their 
nourishment  mainly  from  the  atmosphere,  are 
added  to  the  soil.  The  growth  of  the  rye  does 
not  injure  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  when 
plowed  in  at  the  proper  time,  adds  to,  rather 
than  detracts  from  the  richness  of  the  land." 


A  Native  Potato. 


Chili,  Peru,  and  the  neighboring  islands  are 
believed  to  be  the  home  of  our  cultivated  po- 
tato. The  writer,  while  exploring  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Mexico,  in  1851,  was  delighted 
to  find,  as  he  supposed  at  the  time,  the  potato 
growing  wild  in  that  region.  The  plant  ap- 
peared like  a  diminutive  potato,  and,  as  small 
tubers  were  found,  it  seemed  very  likely  to  be 
Solatium  tuberosum   in  its  original  condition. 


Circumstances  did  not  allow  of  the  preservation 
and  transmission  of  the  fresh  tubers,  but  dried 
specimens  were  made.      It  -was  found  upon 
reaching  home  that  the  plant  had  already  been 
described  by  Doct.  Gray,  as  Solatium  Fenclleri, 
in  honor  of  Mr.  A  Fendler,  who  had  just  be- 
fore made  a  bo- 
tanical   journey 
through      New 
Mexico.        This 
spring    we     re- 
ceived   through 
the  kindness  of 
a  friend    a   few 
tubers    of     the 
same    Solanum, 
which     enabled 
us    to  grow    it. 
The    plant      is 
much      smaller 
than    the    com- 
mon potato,from 
which  it  princi- 
pally differs   in 
the   nearly  uni- 
form size  of  the 
lobes      of      its 
leaves,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  en- 
graving     taken 
from     a     living 
specimen.     The 
friend  to  whom 
we  are  indebted 
for    the    tubers 
observed  that  it 
threw  up,  at  a 
considerable  dis- 
tance from   the 
mainplant,stems 
which      sprung 
from  long  under- 
ground runners. 
We     have    not 
noticed  this  ten- 
dency   in     our 
own  plants  thus 
far.  Several  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters  have  this  Solanum 
in  cultivation;  and  should  cultivation  lead  to 
its  improvement,  our  readers  will  be  apprised 
of   the    fact.     There    is    abundant    room    for 
amelioration,  as  the  tubers  of  the  wild  plant 
are  hardly  as  large  as  a  boy's  marble. 
-mi —   «n     — .-• 

The  Locust  and  Ailanthus.  —  A  New 
Jersey  correspondent  writes  that  he  visited  a 
Locust  grove  through  which  were  distributed 
a  number  of  Ailanthus-trees.  The  Locusts 
were  50  or  60  feet  high,  and  had  never  been 
troubled  by  the  borer,  while  trees  not  over  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  off  were  badly  injured.  He 
asks  if  we  or  auy  of  our  correspondents  have 
ever  known  the  Ailanthus  to  protect  the  Locust 
from  the  borer.  We  have  not,  and  it  would  be 
a  most  fortunate  discovery  if  it  were  found  to 
be  the  case,  as  it  would,  as  our  correspondent 
states,  "  add  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try." He  asks  if  we  ever  knew  any  insects  to 
attack  the  Ailanthus.  The  Ailanthus  silk-worm 
which  was  introduced  into  the  country  several 
3-ears  ago,  as  an  experiment,  has  become  thor- 
oughly naturalized  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  it  makes  havoc  with  the  trees  in  some  of 
the  streets.  There  is  also  a  web-worm,  which 
lives  in  communities,  and  destroys  the  leaves. 
It  is  the  larva  of  (Eta  oompta,  a  small,  but  beauti- 
fully marked  moth.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is 
very  abundant,  as  we  only  occasionally  see  it, 


The  Japanese  Irises. 

Last  summer  we  saw  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
James  Hogg,  at  Torkville,  N.  Y.,  a  bed  of 
Irises,  the  roots  of  which  had  been  sent  from 
Japan,  by  his  brother  Thomas.     The  Iris,  in  its 


NEW  JAPANESE  IBISES. 

various  species  is  a  favorite  with  us,  and  this 
one  from  Japan  struck  us  as  a  charming  novel- 
ty. The  foliage  is  not  glaucous,  like  that  of  the 
usually  cultivated  kinds,  but  is  of  a  dark  green, 
the  leaves  being  about  two  feet  long,  and  less 
stiff  than  in  the  common  species.  The  flowers, 
instead  of  having  the  petals  recurved  in  the 
usual  manner,  are  flat,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing, where  they  are  about  a  third  less  than  the 
natural  size.  The  colors  range  from  white 
and  the  faintest  lilac,  through  blue  to  deep  pur- 
ple, and  present  an  agreeable  variety  in  their 
veinings.  The  one  on  the  left  of  the  engrav- 
ing was  of  a  rich  purple  with  golden  markings 
in  the  center ;  and  the  one  on  the  right  was  white, 
delicately  veined  with  lilac.  Many  of  the  flow- 
ers show  a  strong  tendency  to  become  double. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  description  of 
this  species,  but  have  the  impression  that  we 
have  seen  it  noticed  somewhere  as  Iris  Japoni- 
ca.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy.  Some 
careful  cultivator,  by  hybridizing  this  with  other 
species,  might  produce  some  interesting  results. 

— • — .  O— — _. 

Frosts. — It  is  often  the  case  that  after  a  few 
frosty  nights,  we  have  many  days  of  fine  weath- 
er, and  if  plants  can  be  protected  during  the 
early  frosts,  their  season  may  be  prolonged. 
Straw  mats,  a  sheet,  or  even  newspapers,  sup- 
ported above,  but  not  touching,  the  plants,  will 
protect   them    from    the    usual    early   frosts. 
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Z3T  {For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  "  pages.) 

Household  Ornaments— Grass  Bouquets. 


The  introdnction  of  a  number  of  annual  flowers, 
which,  when  dry,  retain  their  form  and  color,  has 
made  winter  bouquets  very  popular.  These  ever- 
lasting flowers,  as  they  are  called,  when  carefully 
dried  and  made  up  with  skill,  form  pleasing  orna- 
ments for  the  household  ;  but  at  their  best  they  are 
not,  to  our  taste,  so  desirable  as  bouquets  of  dried 
grasses.  Many  of  the  grass  bouquets  that  we  see 
are  failures,  for  the  reason  that  the  maker  of  them 
tried  to  crowd  too  much  into  them.  A  collection 
of  the  rarest  and  most  elegant  grasses,  if  tied  into 
a  bunch  and  crowded  into  a  heavy  vase,  will  fail 
to  be  pleasing.  The  beauty  of  grasses  depends 
upon  their  ease  and  freedom  from  restraint  Some 
color  the  grasses  or  iuerust  them  with  alum  crys- 


A  BOUQUET  OF    DRIED    GRASSES    AND  FERNS. 

tals,  processes  which  we  do  not  think  add  to  Hi  :r 
beauty,  however  much  it  may  to  their  showiness. 
Seeds  of  several  kinds  of  "  ornamental "  grasses 
are  to  be  had  of  the  seedsmen,  but  few  of  these  pro- 
duce any  thing  more  beautiful  than  may  be  found 
growing  in  the  wild  state.  There  are  numerous 
wild  grasses  which  arc  suitable  to  use  in  bouquets, 
but  as  they  as  a  general  thing  have  no  common 
names,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate  them 
by  their  botanical  ones.  The  best  way  is  to  collect 
whatever  grasses  seem  suitable  that  we  meet  with 
in  our  rambles,  tie  them  in  small  parcels  and  dry 
them  in  the  shade  in  a  place  free  from  dust  Some 
berries  of  the  Wax-work  (  Vclastrus),  and  ferns  dried 
between  paper,  or  in  a  large  book,  will  be  useful 
to  combine  with  the  grasses.  For  a  grass  bouquet 
the  great  trouble  is  to  find  a  suitable  vase  or  re- 
ceptacle. Those  sold  as  flower  vases  are  altogether 
too  heavy  in  style  to  corrcspoud  with  the  airiness 
of  the  grasses  they  are  to  hoi!.  Last  year,  in  Juuc, 
we  figured  a  stand  for  cut  flowers;  something  of 
this  kind  is  most  suitable  for  an  ornament  of  dry 
grasses.  As  no  water  is  needed,  some  such  a  stand 
could  be  very  easily  contrived.  A  glass  tube  or 
solid  rod  of  glass,  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
in  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  long,  may  be  pro- 
cured of  the  druggists  or  instrument  makers.  This 
is  to  be  fitted  into  a  round  block  of  wood,  heavy 
enough  to  answer  for  a  firm  base,  and  at  its  top 
furnished  with  a  funnel  or  trumpet-shaped  recep- 
tacle to  hold  the  stems  of  the  grasses.  This  recep- 
tacle may  be  covered  with  paper  of  some  neutral 
tint,  or  may  have  mosses  and  lichens  gummed  upou 
it.  For  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  grasses  in 
such  a  stand  as  this  no  directions  can  be  given  ; 
each  individual  cau  display  her  taste  in  the  matter. 


The  aim  should  be  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  crowd- 
ing, and  allow  each  kind  of  grass  to  show  its  nat- 
ural habit.  The  wooden  base  of  the  stand  can  be 
concealed  by  the  dried  fern-leaves,  and  cones,  ber- 
ries, and  nuts  may  be  introduced.  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  delicate  Climbing  Fern 
can  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  such  an  ornament 
by  twining  one  of  its  stems  around  the  glass  rod. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  an  ornament  of  grasses 
arranged  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested. 


Mending  and  Making  Over. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Young  girls  often  find  a  great  deal  of  fascination 
in  their  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work,  but  look 
with  horror  upon  the  mending  basket.  But  when 
they  once  learn  to  patch  and  darn  nicely,  they  can 
find  pleasure  in  such  work,  too.  There  is  scope 
for  a  good  deal  of  artistic  talent  in  mending  old 
clothes.  For  instance,  if  both  knees  of  a  pair  of 
trowsers  have  grown  ragged,  put  on,  if  possible, 
large  patches  of  equal  size,  with  corners  rounded, 
and  if  of  different  stuff  from  the  garment,  of  as 
harmonious  color  as  you  cau  find,  making  your 
stitches  small  and  even ;  and  I  am  sure  both  wearer 
and  mender  ought  to  find  a  certain  gratification  of 
taste  in  those  patches.  And  so  with  a  neatly  ex- 
ecuted patch  or  darn  on  any  garment.  It  is  worth 
while  to  learn  to  patch  and  darn  well;  but  not  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  mending  old,  coarse, 
every-day  garments  that  will  last  but  a  short  time 
after  they  once  come  to  mending.  A  strong  patch 
quickly  sewed  on  with  coarse  thread  is  best  in  such 
cases;  but  I  am  often  surprised  to  see  how  long 
a  garment  may  be  kept  in  use  by  a  little  patching — 
the  "stitch  in  time," — after  it  seems  just  about 
ready  to  throw  by. 

Stocking  darning  can  be  done  more  easily  and 
smoothly  by  slipping  a  small,  round  or  egg-shaped 
gourd,  or  a  rubber  ball,  inside  the  toe  or  heel  you 
are  meuding.  Let  youryaru  start  far  enough  back 
from  the  actual  hole,  to  run  the  thin  place  sur- 
rounding it,  at  the  same  time  that  you  fill  up  the 
hole.  In  crossing  the  threads  weave  them  in  even- 
ly, like  the  dear  old  splint  bottoms  of  our  grand- 
mothers' chairs — running  your  needle  over  one 
thread,  then  under  one,  alternating  with  the  rows. 
Loug  cotton  and  merino  stockings  may  be  cut  over 
of  the  same  size,  but  with  shorter  legs,  or  of  small- 
er size.  Some  women  make  all  the  stockings  of 
the  youngest  members  of  their  families  in  this  way 
— and  it  must  be  coufessed  that  they  are  apt  to 
make  the  ankles  too  loose  and  bagging,  but  this  is 
not  necessary.  Men's  boots  sometimes  wear  large 
holes  in  their  socks  when  almost  new,  and  in  such 
cases  good  patches  can  be  knit  in,  cutting  out  the 
hole  square  or  oblong,  taking  up  the  stitches,  and 
knitting  on  a  patch  as  large  as  the  hole.  This  may 
be  darned  down  on  the  other  three  sides.  New 
heels  are  often  knit  into  old  stockings  by  careful 
house-keepers.  It  is  well  to  line  the  heels  of  men's 
coarse  socks  with  strong  drilling  or  denim. 

A  convenient  darning  bag  is  made  in  the  form  of 
an  apron,  with  three  or  four  deep  pockets  across 
the  bottom.  If  brown  linen  or  gingham  is  used, 
the  apron  may  be  cut  off  eight  or  ten  inches  longer 
than  the  desired  length,  and  this  extra  length 
turned  up  on  the  apron  to  make  the  pockets,  being 
stitched  securely  between  the  different  compart- 
ments. There  should  be  a  large  pocket  for  the 
ragged  stockings  of  each  week ;  a  pocket  for  dif- 
ferent kiuds  of  darning  yarn,  including  good  Shet- 
land wool  for  nice  merino  stockings,  and  nun's 
cotton  or  floss,  for  fine  cotton  ones  ;  also  a  pocket 
for  pieces  of  old  stockings,  and  cloth  suitable  for 
linings. 

Every  spring  and  fall  there  is  some  altering  over 
to  be  done,  and  there  is  economy  in  it,  to  a  certain 
extent  It  does  not  pay  to  make  over  fabrics  that 
are  so  tender  with  age  that  they  will  begin  to  crack 
and  fall  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  you  have  finished 
repairing  them.  But  it  does  often  pay  to  turn 
skirts  of  dresses  upside  down,  or  wrong  side  out, 
or  front  for  back.    Sheets  that  have  grown  thin  in 


the  middle  will  often  last  much  longer  than  other- 
wise, if  ripped  open  and  sewed  together  on  the 
other  edges ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  do  this  if  you 
have  a  sewing  machine,  or  little  girls  to  do  the 
over  sewing. 

Just  here  a  word  about  sewing  machines.  They 
will  not  run  themselves.  So  if  you  are  overbur- 
dened with  care  and  work,  don't  fancy  that  a  sew- 
ing machine  is  going  to  relieve  you.  Better  put  out 
your  sewing  to  some  poor  woman  who  has  bought 
a  machine,  hoping  to  earn  her  living  by  it.  I 
know  a  seamstress  in  a  large  town,  who  says  she 
has  more  sewing  brought  to  her  from  families 
where  sewing  machines  are  owned,  than  from  fam- 
ines that  are  destitute  of  them.  A  sewing  machine 
needs  frequent  use  to  keep  it  in  the  best  order. 

Some  meuding  may  be  saved  by  making  aprons 
for  small  children  to  button  on  the  shoulders,  so 
that  they  cau  be  worn  with  either  side  iu  front 
Leave  the  shoulders  open  a  few  inches  down  into 
the  sleeves,  for  ease  iu  putting  the  garment  on  and 
off.  Children's  drawers  are  best  to  be  cut  alike  iu 
front  and  back,  the  knees  can  be  worn  so  much 
longer  without  mending.  A  great  deal  too  much 
altering  is  done  just  to  keep  up  with  the  changing 
fashions;  but  it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  woman 
of  small  ineaus  to  keep  up  with  fashion  comfortably. 
Thousands  of  them  are  all  the  time  trying  it,  how- 
ever. We  choose  between  "two  masters"  daily, 
though  not  always  intelligently.  In  the  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  in  outward  adorning,  wo 
fall  behind  the  times  in  mental  culture.  The  cares 
of  dress  are  cares  as  really  as  any  others,  and  they 
write  as  deep  wrinkles  on  our  faces,  but  such 
wrinkles  do  not  beautify  old  age  like  the  lines 
traced  by  thought  and  affection.  For  the  sake  ot 
beauty  alone,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  best  to 
choose  simple  styles  of  dress,  aud  to  venture  to 
be  old-fashioned  sometimes,  and  save  time  aud 
thought  for  other  objects. 


Water  in  the  House. 


The  best  plan  for  having  a  supply  of  water  in  tho 
house,  is  to  have  a  tank,  which  was  fully  described  iu 
May  last,  on  page  168.  There  are  cases,  however, 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  and  some  other  expe- 
dient must  be  resorted  to.  We  gave  in  the  House- 
hold Department  in  May,  an  account  of  the  manner 
iu  which  "  W  "  brought  water  into  the  house.  This 
gave  hints  to  "  M.  R.,"  who  says :  "  Not  altogether 
liking  the  idea  of  a  barrel  overhead  in  the  bath- 
room, from  its  liability  to  leak,  and  ou  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  room,  I  carried  iuto  effect 
the  following  plan :  Our  house  is  built  of  stoue, 
with  an  offset  caused  by  one  part  extending  10  feet 
further  6outh  than  the  other,  thus  forming  an 
angle ;  there  is  a  piazza  in  this  offset,  and  in  this 
angle,  about  3  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  piazza,  and 
of  course  outside  of  our  bath-room,  I  placed  a  hogs- 
head (first  bound  with  iron  hoops,  well  cleansed 
aud  painted)  on  boards  laid  on  three  string  joists. 
These  joists  rest  ou  white  oak  scantling  and  are 
secured  to  each  wall  by  haviug  heavy  irous  made 
of  worn  wagon  tire  driven  iuto  the  wall  betweeu  the 
stones,  four  under  each  piece,  thus  making  it  per- 
fectly safe  and  free  of  the  roof.  The  water  is  car- 
ried into  the  hog;>head  by  means  of  a  short  con- 
ductor, attached  to  the  main  spout  at  the  corner  of 
the  roof  of  the  house.  A  notch  about  4  inches 
wide  is  cut  in  the  top  of  the  hogshead  on  the  side 
from  the  wall,  aud  lias  a  piece  of  bent  tin  tacked  in 
it,  which  projects  far  enough  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  out  clear  of  the  sides  into  another  short  spout 
to  the  one  along  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  thence  t»  tho 
cistern  under  the  kitchen;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  every  rata  the  supply  iu  the  hogshead  is 
kept  up  without  watching  or  waste.  The  water  is 
drawn  in  the  bath-room  through  a  spigot  soldered 
iu  one  end  of  a  Jt'  in.  lead  pipe,  running  straight 
through  the  wall  aud  into  the  hogshead  3  inches 
from  the  bottom.  The  bath-tub  stauds  with  one 
end  under  the  spigot,  the  wastewater  being  carried 
off  through  another  lead  pipe  l}a'  inches  in  diame- 
ter, running  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub  through  the 
floor  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  through  the 
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wall  into  a  tin  conductor  under  the  roof  of  piazza. 
The  whole  expense,  bath-tub,  hogshead,  irons, 
paint,  spigot,  and  pipes,  was  less  than  fifteen  dollars. 
The  tub  is  made  of  l^-in.  white  pine  plank,  well 
white-leaded  at  the  joints  and  fastened  together 
with  large  screws,  aud  painted  inside  and  out  with 
several  coats.  The  holes  through  the  wall  of  the 
house  I  made  with  chisel  and  crowbar,  and  (after 
inserting  the  pipes)  masoned  them  up  again  in  less 
than  two  hours,  without  any  assistance.  Alto- 
gether we  think  it  a  very  cheap  and  convenient 
summer  arrangement.  For  winter,  we  will  not  al- 
low the  water  in  the  hogshead,  for  freezing  would 
be  likely  to  injure  the  pipes ;  but  we  think  it  will 
answer  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  it  has  a 
southern  exposure." 

■•-« MCI  *-•" 

Preserving  Crab-Apples. 

BY   "L.   J.   B.,"  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  fruit  is  prepared  by  first  cutting  out  all  de- 
cayed portions ;  then  wash  clean,  aud  place  in  a  ket- 
tle with  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  fruit  entirely. 
Have  a  tight-fitting  lid  to  the  kettle  and  boil,  over  a 
moderate  fire,  until  the  fruit  is  soft  enough  to  pierce 
with  a  straw ;  drain  off  the  water,  and  strain  through 
a  coarse  cloth  or  jelly  bag,  aud  set  it  aside  for  jelly. 
The  apples,  iu  boiliug,  will  have  burst  their  skins, 
which  are  easily  removed ;  the  cores  are  taken  out 
by  pushing  them  through  from  the  blossom  end, 
with  a  goose  quill  or  a  stick  of  equal  thickness, 
being  careful  to  pi-ess  the  stem  end  against  the 
fiugers  to  prevent  breaking  the  apple.  The  fruit 
is  now  ready  to  preserve  whole  or  to  make  into 
marmalade;  for  either,  the  proportions  are  :  4  lbs. 
of  fruit,  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  aud  1  piut  of  water.  Put 
the  sugar  and  water  into  the  preserving  kettle,  set 
it  over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  then  drop  in  the  fruit, 
(if  it  is  to  be  done  whole,)  boil  until  clear,  and  re- 
move into  a  jar.  If  there  is  more  syrup  than  will 
be  needed,  boil  down  to  the  desired  quantity ;  pour 
it  over  the  fruit  while  hot,  and  cover  with  a  cloth, 
cut  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  and  tie  down.  This 
cloth  I  dip  into  a  cement  made  of  two  parts  of 
bees-wax  to  one  of  rosin,  adding  enough  tallow  or 
lard  to  keep  it  from  cracking.  While  the  whole  is 
warm,  I  draw  the  cloth  tightly  over  the  top  of  the 
jar  and  tie  down.  To  make  marmalade,  the  boiled 
fruit  must  be  mashed  to  a  pulp  before  being  added 
io  the  syrup,  and  then  boiled  and  stirred  until  it 
becomes  clear,  which  is  usually  in  half  an  hour. 

For  making  jelly,  I  use  equal  portions  of  the  wa- 
ter in  which  the  fruit  was  boiled,  (which  has  been 
previously  strained),  and  sifted  sugar.  I  sel- 
dom resort  to  the  scales.  One  tumbler,  even 
full,  of  sugar  to  one  of  the  juice,  gives  the  re- 
quired proportions  for  all  jellies  ;  boil  as  for  other 
jellies,  and  put  up  in  the  same  way.  Many  persons 
fail  in  making  jellies  by  endeavoring  to  boil  too 
large  a  quantity  at  one  time.  I  have  always  found 
better  success  with  3  quarts  or  less  of  juice  at  a 
boiling,  than  when  I  have  undertaken  more. 

Hair  Dyes— The  Hair. 

In  August  we  published  a  report  of  an  examina- 
tion of  hair  dyes,  stating  that  15  out  of  16  contain- 
ed lead.  The  number  of  inquiries  asking  about  the 
16th  one,  which  contained  no  lead,  has  been  amus- 
ing. We  might  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  writing- 
had  we  said  that  the  16th  dye  contaiued  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  which  is  nearly  as  objectionable  as  lead. 
The  receipt  of  so  many  letters  upon  the  matter  of 
hair  dye  leads  us  to  ask,  why  dye  the  hair  at  all  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  efficient  preparation  for 
changing  the  color  of  the  hair,  which  has  not  a 
metallic  base,  and  which,  by  its  continued  use,  is 
not  likely  to  produce  injury  to  the  health.  But 
leaving  the  question  of  health  out  of  consideration, 
it  seems  to  us  an  utterly  useless  practice.  We  say 
useless,  because  it  deceives  no  one.  A  person  who 
dyes  the  hair  may  think  it  so  cleverly  done  that  it 
will  appear  like  the  natural  color.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  any  one  with  half  an  eye  for  color  will 
deteat  dyed  hair  across  the  room  or  street.    If  the 


hair  turns  gray,  let  it  be  gray  rather  than  sail  under 
false  colors.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  argument 
for  dyeing  the  hair  that  does  not  apply  equally  well 
to  painting  the  cheeks.  Tet  many  who  color  the 
hair  would  be  horrified  if  any  one  should  suggest 
the  use  of  rouge. A  word  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair.  There  is  much  less  use  made  of 
hair  washes  and  the  like,  than  there  was  some  years 
ago,  but  much  more  than  there  ought  to  be.  Hav- 
ing been  in  the  way  of  knowing  the  composition  of 
many  of  these,  we  can  assert  that  as  a  general  thing 
they  are  of  no  value  except  as  they  induce  people 
to  take  care  of  their  hair.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
a  preparation  called  "Balm  of  Columbia,"  was 
exceedingly  popular.  It  was  an  "herby  "  smelling 
wash,  but  it  was  a  capital  thing  for  the  hair.  The 
directions  were  to  wet  the  hair  thoroughly  with  the 
"Balm,"  and  brush  with  a  stiff  brush  for  half  an 
hour.  The  whole  value  of  this  celebrated  "  Balm  " 
lay  in  these  directions — and  they  are  good  to  this 
day,  though  the  stun"  they  accompanied  has  long 
ago  passed  to  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten.  There 
is  wondrous  virtue  in  a  stiff  hair  brush,  well  applied. 
The  majority  of  the  brushes  sold  are  poor  things, 
fit  only  to  polish  the  hair.  Don't  buy  a  brush  by 
the  back,  but  by  the  bristles ;  these  should  be  un- 
bleached and  uneven — unbleached  that  they  may 
retain  their  elasticity  the  longer,  and  set  unevenly 
in  order  that  the  brush  may  penetrate  better.  Have 
a  brush  that  will  go  through  the  hair,  quite  down 
to  the  scalp,  and  use  it  thoroughly,  daily ;  and  there 
will  be  very  little  need  of  anything  beyond  water 
as  a  hair  wash.  Avoid  shampooing  liquids,  as  they 
contain  a  strong  alkali,  which  removes  the  dandruff, 
etc.,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  takes  out  the 
natural  oily  secretion  of  the  scalp.  Castile  soap 
and  water  will  be  found  quite  as  efficacious,  though 
a  little  more  troublesome  in  its  application.  A 
solution  of  borax  is  frequently  used  to  cleanse  the 
hair,  and  so  is  the  j'olk  of  an  egg.  Where  the  hair 
is  brushed  thoroughly  there  will  seldom  be  any  need 
of  applying  oil ;  though  there  are  some  whose  hau- 
ls so  very  dry  that  a  little  oil  seems  a  necessity,  and 
beef  marrow  or  a  solution  of  castor  oil  in  alcohol 
are  frequently  used.  Glycerine  dissolved  in  water 
or  Bay-rum  makes  a  pleasing  hair  dressing. 


Rollich.es— Tripe. 


Some  months  ago  a  correspondent  sent  us  a  meth- 
od of  preparing  tripe,  which  was  essentially  the  old 
Dutch  dish  called  Kolliches.  It  is  now  to  be  fouud 
iu  those  parts  of  New  Jersey  where  the  Dutch  de- 
scendants retain  not  only  the  customs,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  their  ancestors.  As  we  have  mislaid  our 
correspondent's  article,  we  give  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring tripe  in  this  form,  as  followed  in  one  of  the 
primitive  neighborhoods  above  referred  to.  The 
tripe  being  well  cleaned,  is  cut  into  large  squares, 
a  paunch  making  eight  or  ten  pieces.  Beef,  fat  and 
lean,  is  cut  iuto  strips  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and 
as  much  laid  upon  each  piece  of  tripe  as  this  will 
conveniently  envelop.  Salt  and  pepper  are  sprin- 
kled upon  the  beef  as  it  is  laid  in,  and  then  the  tripe 
is  sewed  up  so  as  to  enclose  the  meat.  The  rolls 
are  put  into  a  pot  with  water  and  boiled  gently  un- 
til so  thoroughly  done  that  they  may  be  penetrated 
by  a  straw;  they  are  then  removed  from  the  water, 
put  under  a  weight  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  fat 
being  skimmed  off,  equal  parts  of  liquor  and 
vinegar  are  used  to  cover  the  rolliches,  which  are 
placed  in  a  tub  or  other  vessel.  The  rolliches  are 
sliced  and  eaten  cold,  or  warmed  up  with  some  of 
the  liquor. 

♦-« IT  %  !■  »    * 

Odd  Washing  Fluid  Recipes. 

Among  replies  to  our  request  some  time  ago 
for  recipes  for  washing  fluids,  were  some  com- 
pounds containing  ingredients  that  were  quite  use- 
less, and  whatever  efficiency  they  possessed  was  iu 
spite  of,  rather  than  because  of  them.  One  reads 
thus :  Crude  Potash,  1  lb.,  or  1  box  of  Concentrated 
Lye ;  Sal  Ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  Salts  of  Tartar,  1  oz. ; 
Boiling  Water,  3  gallons.  Mix,  and  when  cool,  put 


into  a  stone  jug.  Soak  the  clothes  over  night,  soap 
the  most  soiled  parts  and  boil  in  water,  to  every 
two  pailfuls  of  which  %  of  a  teacupful  of  the  liquid 
has  been  added.  The  value  of  this  mixture  de- 
pends upon  the  potash  or  concentrated  lye,  which 
are  carbonate  of  potash.  Salts-of-Tartar  is  nothing 
but  a  white  and  pure  form  of  the  Bame  thing,  and 
the  sal-ammoniac  must  be  quite  useless. 

Another  is :  1  gallon  of  water ;  1  oz.  Saleratus  ;  1 
teaspoonful  Tartaric  acid;  1  do.  Sal-Soda;  6  oz. 
Gum  Tragacanth,  or  in  ease  of  no  gum,  1  lb.  of  good 
bar  soap.  Dissolve  together.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  "great  $5  recipe."  Saleratus  and  sal-soda  are 
so  similar  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  both. 
The  Tartaric  acid  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  is 
neutralized  by  the  saleratus  and  soda,  and  in  turn 
neutralizes  them,  and  renders  the  mixture  the  less 
efficient.  The  gum  tragacanth  is  just  bo  much 
foreign  matter  to  be  removed  in  rinsing. 

The  oddest  of  all  is  1  oz.  White  Vitriol,  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  water.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  so- 
lution to  be  mixed  in  a  quart  of  soft  soap,  and  this 
to  be  added  to  the  water  necessary  to  boil  the 
clothes.  This  is  31  grains  of  white  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  zinc)  to  a  hoilerful  of  clothes — a  very  small 
quantity,  and  as  it  is  quite  decomposed  by  the  soap 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  of  what  use  it  can  be. 


Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 

Pudding  without  Milk  or  Eggs.— 
By  Mrs.  Philip.  Soak  dry  bread  in  as  little  water  as 
possible,  and  squeeze  out  all  the  water.  Add  suffi- 
cient sugar  to  sweeten,  and  for  a  small  pudding, 
half  a  teacupful  of  chopped  suet  or  butter,  and  dried 
fruit  whicli  has  been  soaked  over  night,  or  canned 
or  fresh  fruit.  Mix  well  together,  adding  a  little 
allspice.  The  rmdding  is  put  into  a  greased  tin 
pail,  a  cloth  placed  over,  and  the  cover  put  on. 
The  pail  is  set  in  a  kettle  containing  sufficient  wa- 
ter to  come  half  way  up  thepail ;  boil  for  two  hours, 
or  more  for  a  large  pudding.  To  be  eateu  with  sauce. 

Apple  and  Tapioca  Pudding.- By 

Armonck.  Put  a  teacupful  of  tapioca  into  a  piut  and 
a  half  of  cold  water,  over  night.  In  the  morning 
set  it  where  it  will  become  quite  warm,  but  not 
cook.  Iu  the  course  of  the  forenoon  peel  half  a 
dozen  sour  apples  and  steam  them  until  tender. 
Put  them  in  the  pudding  dish,  add  a  teacupful  and 
a  ha!  f  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  a  teacupful  of  water 
to  the  soaked  tapioca,  and  pour  over  the  apples. 
Slice  a  lemon  very  thin  and  distribute  the  slices 
over  the  top  of  the  pudding.  Bake  slowly  three 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be  a  perfect 
jelly.     Eat  warm  or  cold,  as  you  like. 

Apple    Jelly    for    Tarts.  —  By  "  W." 

Cut  and  core  apples,  without  paring,  cover  them 
with  water  and  let  them  cook  slowly  in  an  earthen 
dish  uutil  the  apples  look  red ;  then  pour  into  a 
bag  aud  gently  squeeze  out  all  the  liquid  that  will 
flow  freely.  Boil  the  liquor  again  about  half  an 
hour,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice,  and  boil  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  will 
prove  a  firm,  nice  jelly,  and  requires  but  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  sugar. 

Canaille  Bread. — By  Mrs.  E.  Lea.— Scald 
well  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian  meal  and  add  to 
it  euough  canaille  to  make  a  thin  sponge  with  3 
quarts  of  milk,  (or  milk  and  water  mixed).  Add 
3>2  a  cup  baker's  yeast.  Set  this  about  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  at  bed  time  mix  it  stiff  with 
canaille  and  two  tablespoonfuls  molasses.  Bake 
in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  S.  Buckley  says  :  "  I  use  canaille  with  buck- 
wheat, or  alone,  mixed  in  the  same  way  as  that ;  I  , 
use  it  for  common  pastiy,  adding  a  little  fine  flour,  ' 
and  for  molasses  cakes.  Minute  puddings  may  be 
made  by  boiling  any  desired  quantity  of  milk,  and 
stirring  in  the  canaille  very  gently  to  prevent 
lumps ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes  ;  eat  with  sauce, 
sugar  and   cream,   or  butter. 

Ainnt  Eliza's  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  sour  cream,  nearly  two  cups  of  flour, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,     Flavor  as  preferred. 
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Jugglers  in  India,. 

BY   "CARLETON." 

One  morning  when  I  was  in  India  I  heard  the  beating  of 
a  drum  and  the  squeaking  of  a  flageolet  under  my  window. 
It  was  not  inspiring  music.    The  drummer  did  not  play 


GROUP  OF  INDIAN  JUGGLERS 

with  such  spirit  as  some  of  the  hoys  played  who  went 
into  the  army,  and  the  flageolet  had  an  unpleasant  squeak 
to  it.  I  was  too  weary  with  traveling  and  too  tired  of 
sight-seeing  to  look  out  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Be- 
sides it  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer was  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the  shade. 
I  had  my  coat,  vest,  stockings,  and  shoes  off,  and  was 
lying  on  a  couch  with  apunka  going  backward  and  for- 
ward a  few  inches  above  my  face.  Do  you  ask  what  a 
punka  is  ?— It  is  a  great  fan.  India  is  a  very  warm  coun- 
try in  summer,  and  the  Europeans  and  few  Americans 
who  live  there  are  obliged  to  resort  to  many  expedients 
to  keep  cool.  The  Hindoos  being  natives  of  the  country, 
can  bear  the  hent ;  but  foreigners  from  cooler  climes  wilt 
like  a  cabbage  plant  after  being  transplanted  on  a  hot 
June  morning.  One  of  their  contrivances  for  keeping 
cool  is  the  punka,  or  fan.  It  is  a  heavy  frame  covered 
with  cotton  cloth  and  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceil- 
ing, so  that  it  can  be  swung  just  over  your  bed  when 
you  are  asleep,  or  above  the  table  when  you  are  at  din- 
ner, or  a  little  above  your  head  when  you  arc  writing  or 
reading.  All  Europeans  living  in  India  have  punkas  in 
their  houses, — in  bed-rooms,  parlors,  dining-rooms,  and 
in  thoir  stores.  When  you  go  to  church  on  Sunday  you 
will  see  one  swinging  backward  and  forward  over  the 
minister's  head  while  he  is  preaching;  another  over  the 
singers,  and  a  dozen  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  They 
are  kept  in  motion  by  Hindoo  boys  who  stand  or  sit  out- 
side of  the  house,  nnd  who  keep  pulling  a  cord  that  goes 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  is  attached  lo  a  frame  of 
the  punka.  There  nro  two  pullers  to  each  punka  who 
take  turns  through  the  day  and  night.  Another  con- 
trivance is  a  fanning  mill,  placed  outside  of  the  house 
under  the  piazza,  with  a  long  spout  entering  a  window. 
Two  men  take  turns  at  lite  crank  blowing  wind  into  the 


building.  If  they  did  not  raise  the  wind  in  some  way  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  live  there 
during  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  The  punka  was  going 
over  my  head  and  the  puller  was  keeping  time  with  the 
drummer  when  my  Hindoo  landlord,  with  a  great  white 
turban  on  his  head  nearly  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket, 
looked  into  my  room  and  said,  "Don't  you  want  to  sec 
the  jugglers?"—41  Certainly." — I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  them  and  wanted  to  see  them  very  much,  and  went 
out  and  sat  upon  the 
veranda  while  the 
jugglers  went  through 
their  performances. 
There  were  three  or 
four  persons  in  the 
party  who  all  made  a 
low  bow  and  then  eat 
down  on  the  ground. 
They  were  snake 
charmers  as  well  as 
jugglers.  They  sat  in 
a  row,  one  beating  the 
drum,  another  playing 
the  flageolet,  while  a 
third  had  an  anaconda 
coiled  round  one  arm, 
and  around  his  neck. 
The  anaconda  was 
about  twelve  feetlong, 
and  its  wide,  fiat  head 
was  raised  two  or 
three  feet  above  that 
of  the  Hindoo.  It 
opened  its  mouth,  ran 
out  its  tongue,  and 
flashed  its  eyes  and 
twisted  its  head  about 
in  such  a  snaky  way 
that  I  did  not  like  the 
look  of  him  at  all.  A 
fourth  had  a  large, 
greenish  snake  wound 
round  his  arm.  One 
of  the  charmers  made 
alow,  clucking  sound, 
and  the  slimy  crea- 
ture unwound  himself, 
crawled  down  to  the 
ground  and  started  for 
the  veranda  to  make 
our  acquaintance. 
"When  he  was  almost 
up  to  our  feet,  the 
charmer  made  a  differ- 
ent cluck,  and  the 
snake,  after  giving  a 
hiss  and  running  out 
its  red-forked  tongue, 
and  flashing  its  fiery 
eyes,  went  back  and 
coiled  himself  once 
more  around  the  fel- 
low's arm.  There  were 
two,  large,  earthen  jars  upon  the  ground  and  now  as  the 
charmer  made  another  cluck,  two  'cobras  raised  their 
heads  above  one  of  the  vessels.  The  bite  of  the  cobra 
is  very  deadly.  The  poison  strikes  instantly  through  the 
s}-stcm,  paralyzes  it,  and  brings  on  death  very  quickly. 
The  charmer  made  a  whispering  noise  and  they  came 
creeping  over  the  side  of  the  jar  and  wound  themselves 
in  coils  upon  the  ground  just  as  a  sailor  coils  a  rope  upon 
the  deck  of  the  ship.  There  they  were  with  their  heads 
nearly  a  foot  above  the  center  of  the  coil,  waving  them 
backward  and  forward  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and 
the  two  sharp  fangs  in  their  upper  jaw  exposed,  their 
eyes  flashing  and  the.tr  tongues  in  motion.  Cobra  do 
Capella  is  a  Portuguese  word,  meaning  hooded  snake,  and 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  "hooded  snake,"  because  it 
has  a  sort  of  hood  upon  its  head.  The  charmer  struck 
at  them  with  his  fingers,  and  they  struck  back  again. 
When  they  are  enraged  they  show  their  anger  by  pulling 
up  their  hoods,  by  hissing,  flashing  their  eyes,  and  strik- 
ing at  every  thing  near  them.  As  the  charmer  continued 
to  plague  them  they  became  very  wrathful.  How  their 
eyes  flashed  I  How  their  tongues  went  1  And  what  ft 
hissing  they  made  1  They  seemed  angry  enough  to 
strike  their  tormentor  dead.  They  tire  very  slow  mo- 
tioned, and  as  thero  was  no  danger  that  they  would  get 
at  us,  we  sat  and  watched  them  with  composure  ;  besides 
we  knew  that  the  charmers  had  them  under  perfect  con- 
trol;  for  when  they  were  as  angry  AS  they  could  be,  he 
gave  ft  low  whistle  which  calmed  them  in  a  moment  and 
sent  them  back  into  the  jar.  Then  the  charmer  put  Ins 
hand  into  another  vessel  and  took  out  a  dozen  or  more 
groat  Bcorpions.  Their  sting  causes  excrutiatmg  pain — 
far  worse  than  thai  of  hornets.  These  were  as  large  as 
some  of  the  crabs  that  live  along  our  Ocean  shores,  and 
were  ugly  looking  creatures;  but  ho  handled  them  as  calm- 


ly as  if  they  were  canary  birds,  or  white  mice,  or  any 
other  harmless  thing.  He  hung  them  upon  his  ears, 
upon  his  bare  arms  as  if  they  were  bracelets,  and  the 
creatures  never  thought  of  harming  him.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  power  of  these  charmers  over  such  venom- 
ous creatures.  There  are  some  men  in  the  world  who 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  remarkable  power  over  the 
lower  order  of  creation. 

But  these  jugglers  could  do  some  very  clever  tricks- 
some  that  would  puzzle  you  completely.  They  have  one 
trick  that  the  sleight  of  hand  performers  in  this  country 
never  have  been  able  to  imitate.  It  is  called  the  mango 
trick.  I  did  not  sec  it,  but  other  men  have  witnessed  the 
performance  and  I  cannot  doubt  their  word.  The  mango 
is  a  very  delicious  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  Bartlett  pear, 
with  a  flavor  like  that  of  the  strawberry.  It  grows  on  a 
small  tree.  The  juggler  first  smooths  a  place  on  the 
ground,  places  a  basket  over  it  and  covers  it  with  a  cloth. 
Then  he  sits  down  beside  it,  reaches  his  arms  under  the 
basket,  moves  them  slowly,  as  if  working  with  his  hands, 
singing  a  low  song.  After  a  while  he  raises  the  basket 
and  you  see  a  mango  plant  ten  or  twelve  inches  high, 
growing  where  a  few  moments  before  you  saw  only 
smooth  ground !  You  think,  perhaps,  that  he  had  the 
plant  in  the  basket  and  set  it  out ;  but  if  you  had  exam- 
ined the  basket  or  the  cloth  you  would  have  found  no 
plant  concealed.  He  puts  the  basket  over  the  plant 
again,  sits  down  once  more  and  waits  for  the  plant  to 
grow.  Iu  a  few  moments  he  raises  the  covering  a  second 
time  and  you  see  a  plant  two  feet  high !  Again,  he  covers 
it,  waits  awhile  to  have  it  grow,  and  at  the  third  raising 
you  will  sec  a  ripe  mango  on  the  plaut.  He  will  present 
it  to  you  and  you  can  assure  yourself  by  eating  it  that  it 
is  not  a  make  believe,  but  genuine  fruit ! 

Do  you  ask  how  it  is  done  ?  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 
Some  mouths  ago  the  editor  of  the  American,  Agricultu- 
rist showed  you  how  conjurors  do  some  of  their  puzzling 
feats,  but  this  mango  trick  of  the  East-India  jugglers 
beats  all  others.  Of  course  they  do  not  make  a  plaut 
grow  there ;  it  is  only  a  trick;  but  the  deception  is  so 
perfect  that  it  seems  to  be  a  reality.  If  they  could  pro- 
duce plants  in  that  way  they  could  beat  nature ;  for  it 
takes  weeks  and  months  for  nature  to  grow  a  tomato 
plant  or  a  cabbage,  and  years  to  produce  a  mango  tree. 
If  they  could  do  it  in  reality  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
employ  a  few  of  them  to  raise  crops  when  the  crops  were 
likely  to  fail;  but  there  is  nothing  real  in  what  they  do. 

But  nature  beats  these  jugglers  at  their  own  game. 
The  cleverest  sleight-of-hand  performer  in  the  world 
cannot  do  what  nature  is  doing  right  before  our  eyes  all 
the  time— doing  a  million  things  more  marvelous  than 
the  mango  trick.  Nature  has  no  tricks;  her  perform- 
ances are  all  real.  The  more  we  think  it  over  the 
more  we  shall  see  that  while  the  jugglers  of  the  East  are 
masters  in  the  art  of  deception,  Nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  more  wonderful  performer ;  and  that  all  of  her  opera- 
tions arc  real  and  worthy  of  our  study  and  admiration. 


No.  393.    Illustrated  Feints.— Having  an  agricultural  ap- 
plication. 


No.  SW.    Illustrated  fiebus.—A   well   known  proverb. 
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THE      CORN-STALK 


[COPrEIGHT  SECURED.] 

P  I  D  D  L  E. — DRAWN  BY  J.  BoLLES. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Here's  fan !  Not  boisterous,  rollicking  fun,  but  fun  in 
a  quiet  way— only  four  of  you,  and  having  a  real  good 
time.  "Four?— I  see  only  three,"— says  some  boy  or 
girl.  The  fourth  one  is  you  who  are  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture. There  is  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  faces  there 
that  we  are  sure  you  must  feel  pleased  at  seeing  them. 
The  boy  with  the  fiddle  is  beaming  with  pleasure,  because 
he  knows  he  is  amusing  his  little  brother  and  sister. 
Happiness  is  very  Sketching,"  as  some  old-fashioned 
people  say,— almost  as  much  so  as  unhappiness,  about 
which  we  wont  talk  just  now.  How  many  of  you  ever 
saw  a  corn-stalk  fiddle  ?  Probably  most  boys  who  live 
on  farms,  but  as  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  young 
readers  who  live  in  towns  and  villages,  we  shall  have  to 
tell  them  how  it  is  made.  You  know  that  a  corn-stalk 
has  a  great  number  of  joints— places  where  the  leaves 
start,  marked  by  a  slightly  raised  ring.  There  is  a  joint, 
several  inches  of  sulk,  another  joint,  another  space,  and 
so  on  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  stalk  between 
the  joints  is  not  entirely  round— a  perfect  cylinder  Hke  a 
piece  of  a  broom-handle,  but  there  is  a  broad,  flat  groove, 
which  is  first  on  one  side  of  the  stalk,  and  above  the  nest 
joint  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on  alternately.  Now  to 
make  a  fiddle,  we  need  three  joints  and  two  of  the  spaces 
between  them.  One  of  these  sections,  between  two 
joints  is  the  handle  of  the  fiddle,  and  the  other  the  body. 
Now  for  the  strings ;  we  take  a  knife  and  run  it  along 
the  edge  of  the  groove  before  spoken  of,  just  beneath  the 
surface  so  as  to  separate  a  shred  of  the  stalk  from  one 
joint  to  the  other.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  done  to  the 
other  side  of  the  groove,  and  we  have  now  two  loose 
strings  which  are  attached  at  each  end  to  the  joints. 
Now  we  mast  whittle  out  a  couple  of  wooden  pegs  to 


answer  as  bridges,  which  we  slip  nnder  the  strings, 
thus  stretching  them  quite  tight— not  too  tight,  or  they 
will  break.  Then  the  bow — that  is  made  just  like  the 
fiddle.  Having  made  both  fiddle  and  bow  you  may  then 
play  a  tune  with  them— if  you  can.  "What!  can't  you 
make  music  with  it  ?"— Well,  yon  can  imagine  it  is 
music ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  capital  squeak.  Music !  it 
depends  altogether  npon  who  makes  it,  and  whose  ears 
listen  to  it.  Don't  you  suppose  it  is  music  to  those  little 
ones  who  have  watched  their  brother  make  the  fiddle  ? 
After  all  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  do,  as  the  motive  with 
which  we  do  it,  that  gives  happiness.  Those  little  ones 
nnderstand  it,  and  the  rude  fiddle  of  their  loving  brother 
gives  to  them  more  pleasure  than  would  Ole  Bull  himself. 

Eyes  made  to  Serve  for  Ears. 

The  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  have  in  some  cases 
been  taught  to  speak  by  patient  instruction.  They  see 
the  position  of  the  lips  and  tongue  of  the  instructor  in 
making  the  various  sounds,  and  try  to  imitate  them.  It 
is  said  that  encouraging  success  has  attended  the  at- 
tempts to  make  the  dumb  speak ;  and  we  are  prepared  to 
believe  it  from  our  knowledge  of  a  little  girl  who  was 
made  completely  deaf  by  a  very  severe  illness.  She  was 
a  remarkably  bright  little  thing,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
her  recovery  her  parents  could  not  believe  that  she  had 
lost  her  hearing.  By  watching  the  motion  of  her  moth- 
er's lips  she  conld  understand  what  was  said  perfectly 
well.  This  ability  to  make  her  eyes  answer  the  purpose 
of  ears  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  lit- 
tle girl,  now  a  young  lady,  is  well  educated,  thanks  to 
the  constant,  patient  teaching  of  her  mother,  having 


even  been  taught  French,  though  unable  to  hear  a 
word.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  holding  a  conversation 
with  her,  and  she  makes  out  even  unusual  words  by 
watching  the  speaker's  lips.  Being  unable  to  hear  her 
own  voice,  her  conversation  is  mainly  in  one  tone, 
but,  aside  from  that,  one  might  be  for  a  long  time  in  her 
company  and  not  notice  her  misfortune.  It  would  seem 
that  the  loss  of  one  faculty  is,  in  a  measure,  made  up  by 
greater  acuteness  in  others.  The  blind  have  the  sense  of 
touch  highly  educated,  and  make  theirfingers  serve  them 
for  eyes  to  an  extent  that  seems  marvellous  to  those 
who  can  see.  The  case  we  have  mentioned  is  another 
illustration  of  this.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  acute 
must  be  the  observing  powers  of  the  girl  referred  to,  just 
stop  your  ears  with  your  fingers  and  see  how  much  you 
can  understand  of  what  is  said  to  you. 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles, 

368  (Sept).— Do  not  reckon  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched.— DO  knot  wreck-on-ewer  chickens  beef- 
o'er-they  R-hatched. 

3S9  (Sept).— Opinion  is  private  property  which  the  law 
cannot  seize.— O-P-in  eye-on-I  S-private  (soldier)  prop- 
erty witch  THE  law  can  knot  C's. 

The  numbering  of  3SS  and  3S9  in  Sept.  should  have 
been  391  and  392.  That  number  388  is  an  unfortunate 
one  ;  it  was  attached  to  an  Age  puzzle  in  July,  which  had 
an  important  part  left  out  of  it.  The  puzzle  should  have 
read— One-half  and  one-fourth  of  my  age  added  to  my 
age,  and  20  more,  will  make  a  sum  three  times  my  age— 
which  was  16.  Several,  however,  worked  out  the  puz- 
zle as  it  stood,  and  gave  as  the  ansyfer  S8|8  years. 
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UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRKGEtt.— 

But  one  invent  ion  has  held  its  own  in  the  household,  and 
that  is  the  Clothes  "Wringer.  "We  have  used  one  of  those 
whose  name  heads  this  article,  for  ten  years,  and  it  has 
done  good  service  during  that  time,  although  in  weekly 
use.  Wo  consider  the  fact  that  the  frame  and  all  parts 
ff  the  machine  arc  made  of  wood  to  he  in  its  favor. 
There  can  he  no  possibility  of  injury  to  the  clothes  by 
rust.  Another  advantage  of  this  Wringer  is  that  of  a 
patent  stop  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  placed  over  the 
wheels,  preventing  them  from  getting  out  of  gear.  Bnt 
the  principal  advantage  of  this  Wringer  over  others  is 
the  patent  double  gear.  This  is  the  invention  of  the 
late  Dr.  "Warren  Rowel),  and  one  of  the  best  devices  in 
mechanical  movements  that  has  come  under  our  obser- 
vation for  a  long  time.— N.  Y.  Mechanic,  Dec.  1, 1S69. 

The  Universal  Wringer  has  been  in  nse  in  our  family 
for  years,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We  speak  whereof 
we  know  when  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving 
machines  ever  invented,  having  several  points  of  supe- 
riority over  any  Wringer  we  have  ex.imined. — New-York 
Liberal  Christian,  April  2d,  1870. 

You  cannot  do  a  better  thing  for  yonr  wife  on  a  wash- 
ing day  than  provide  her  a  Doty  Washer  and  a  Universal 
Wringer.  It  will  keep  aches  from  her  back  and  arms, 
wrinkles  from  her  forehead,  and  roughness  from  her 
hands.  It  will  do  the  work  of  a  hired  woman,  and  save 
your  linen  from  being  scrubbed  out  and  her  temper  from 
being  chafed  oat.— New-York  Weekly  Tribune,  March 
22,  1S70. 

A  Remarkable  Statement. 

Tieot,  X.  T.,  August  23d,  1S70. 
Mb.  Charles  Pratt,  103  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Sir:—  We  have  a  short  story  to  tell  you  about  "Astral 
Oil."  In  the  rear  of  our  store,  about  three  years  since,  we 
had  a  warehouse  built,  with  gravel  roof,  for  storing  Paints, 
Oils,  Qlass,  Acids,  Kerosene  Oil,  etc.,  etc.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  it  was  set  ou  Are  early  Saturday  morning  and  entirely 
consumed.  The  100  cases  of  Astral  Oil  bought  from  you  a 
few  days  since  were  in  the  warehouse,  and  strange  to  say, 
c:une  out  of  the  Are  almost  unharmed;  they  were  piled  up 
two  and  three  tiers  high;  the  wood  cases,  of  course,  were 
bnrned  off,  and  several  of  the  top  cans  unsoldered  on  top  ; 
but  there  was  no  explosion,  and  the  Oil  in  the  open  cans  did 
not  burn.  The  rear  of  our  store  was  very  badly  damaged. 
The  "Astral  Oil"  was  within  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
store,  and,  of  course,  in  a  hot  place.  Had  the  explosion 
taken  place,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  store.  We  had 
several  barrels  of  Kerosene  in  the  warehouse,  which  burned 
lively.  To  say  the  least,  the  Oil  has  stood  a  very  severe  test, 
and  we  think  it  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be.  This  morning  be- 
fore anything  was  disturbed,  we  had  a  picture  taken  of  the 
ruins,  showing  the  Oil  as  it  remained  after  the  fire  was  put 
out.  Tours  respectfully,  Stoddakd  &  Burton. 

C2T"  The  picture  above  mentioned  and  original  letter  may 
be  seen  at  our  office,  also  several  of  the  damaged  cans,  as 
they  came  out  of  the  fire. 

The  above  is  but  one  of  many  testimonials  as  to  the  perfect 
safety,  under  all  circumstances,  of  Pratt's  Astral  Oil. 
None  can  afford  to  be  without  it  who  have  a  regard  for  the 
safety  of  their  families. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers,  and  wholesale  and  re- 
tail by  OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHARLES  PRATT,  Established 
1770,  Manufacturers,  Packers,  nnd  Dealers  in  strictly  pure 
Oils,  No.  103  Fulton  Street,  P.  O.  Box  SOjO.  New  York. 


New 


A  Boole  oflM  pficos,  contflinR  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums, giving  the  namvB,  circulations,  ami  full 
particular!  concerning  tue  lending  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
nnd  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulnttalMi  puMishncl  in  ffic  Interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  &c.,&C.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  poison  who 
contemplates  beconiingsueh,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 

Mailed  1'ree  to  nnv  uddresnon  KCCint  of  fifteen  cents.     GEO. 
P.  ROWELL  &  CO..  Publisher*,  1'iPatk  Bow, New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (IV)  leader,  in  itH  Issue  of  May  151,  IR7D, 
uavs:  "  The  Arm  which  Issues  thin  interesting  nnd  valuable 
book* Lb  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  nnd  we  can  cheeifiitly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  xcumtijicnlltf  and 

systematically  In  such  a  wny:  that  if.  io  to  secure  the  largest 
uuiuuutot 'publicity  for  the  feast,  expenditure  of  money." 

4"T    AAA     Now  in  Use.     GEO.  A.  PIUNCIS 
»I*WWW  &CO.»S  Organs  ami  Itteloclcons 

•.-.ill  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  rear  lied  by  Express  (where  they  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.    Send  for  price-list  and  circulars.     Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO..   ltuflfalo,  V.  Y. 

GKOLCGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago.  111. 
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One  Pound  of  Crampton's  Imperial 
Ijiiundrv  Soap  will  make  twelve  quarts 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap.  Ask  your  Grn> 
^l^r  it  and  Try  it.  OieAitlPTON 
BROTHERS,  84  Front  St.,  New  Fork. 


In   Tin-Lined    Lead  Pipe.— 

Price  per  pound  greatly  reduced.  To 
satisfy  the  public  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  doubt,  as  .regards  both  the 
strength  and  durability  of  our  Tix- 
Lixed  Lead  Pipe  we  have  recently 
increased  the  thickness  and  weights 
of  the  several  sizes  and  letters,  mak- 
ing them  in  all  cases,  to  correspond 
exactly  with  like  sizes  and  letters  of  the 
ordinary  lead  pix*k.  TWs  establishes 
Our  Tin-Lined  Lkad  Pipe  as  the 
strongest  flexible  pipe,ia  use.  With  the  increase  in  weight 
we  have  also  reduced  «ic  -price  per  pound  nearly  one-ha<f, 
making  the  cost  per  foot  on  the  heavy  pipe,  adapted  to 
plumbing,  about  the  same  as  before;  whilst  the  lighter  pipes, 
used  extensively  for  convey  in  g.water  from  springs  and  ponds. 
SLVUf-edueed  in  cost  fully  one-third.  Architects  and  Plumbers 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied,  that  wilh  weight  Cor  weight,  and 
thickness  for  thickness,  a  pipe  .*o  constructed  is  decidedly 
stronger  than  flic  ordinary  lead  pipe.  The  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  lead  coating  allows  the  joints  and  connections  to 
be  made  with  ordinary  plumbers'  solder,  wilhout  effecting 
the  strength  of  the  pipe,  iu  ordering  or  making  inquiries 
for  price,  send  bore  of  pipe  required,  and  hi-ad  or  pressure 
of  water.  Circulars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 
Warranted  to  be  stronger  and  more  durable  ihiin  Lead  Pipe 
of  corresponding  sizes  and  letters. 

Address  the  Colwells.  Shaw  &  Willat.d  "M'f'g  Co., 
No.  213  Centre  Street,  New  York.  Also,  manufacturers  of 
Block  Tin  ripe.  Sheet  Lead,  Lead  Pipe,  Solder,  &c. 


Ira  Hutchinson,  Prcs't.  It.ah  Chase,  Vice-Prcs't. 

(Formerly  CHASE  &  CO.) 

EXCLUSIVE   MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Patent  Gomposite  Iron  Work, 

GATES,      FAILINGS,      GUARDS,      BEDSTEADS,    ETC. 

IMPROVED  WIRE  WORK 

FOR      BANK,       COUNTER,      AND       OFFICE 

RAILINGS,      LAWN,     COTTAGE, 

AND    FARM     FENCES. 

Also,  VASES,    FOUNTAINS,    STATUARY, 

STABLE  FITTINGS,  Etc. 

100   MEECER   ST.,   near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW    YORK. 

Amusette9  or  Portable  Family  Billiards. 

,   .fp? 


Can  be  placed  upon  any  Table.     It  talces  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  put  it  up  or  tale  it  down. 
C^~  Every  family  should  have  it.  _^3 

COMPLETE  SET,  including  BALLS  &  CUES. 

Sent  by  Express  lo  nnv  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Price,  SfS.oO Send  for  Circular.     E.  I.  HOIIS.MAN, 

Sole  A  cent  for  the  U.  S 


.     E.  I. 
&  Caimans,  ioo  William  St., 


Tonus  men  thoroughly  and  practically  qualified  lor  the 
various  duties  of  Commercial  Life.  The  most  successful  and 
ponulnr Business  Ti:mnin<;  School  In  the  world. 

The  "Business  Review,"  giving' full  Information  of  terms, 
etc.,  will  lie  sent  free  on  application.    Address 
C.  R.   AVKT^l.S,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

New  Haven  (Family   Knitter. 

Latest,  cliefip&sfi,  mi <1  best  tor  flunily  use.  Knits  every 
tiling,  and  pivea  universal  satlsfiictlOD.  Company  invite 
ftlly  teal  or  comparison.  Price.  $S0]>l:iin;  $35  silver-plateil  ■ 
fid  EoM-nlnted.  Aeenta  wanted.  Address  NKW-H.WEN 
FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  New  Haven,  Couu. 


THE 


SEWING    MACHINE. 

The  following  Statement  made  br  the.  FIRST  purchasers 
of  Florence  Sewing  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  includ- 
ing ALL  wlio  bought  in  1S6S,  whose  present  residence  is 
known,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  superiority  nnd 
unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Florence,  nnd  is  the  best  testi- 
monial ever  given  in  favor  of  any  Sewing  Machine. 

"  Our  Machines  sew  as  icell  now,  and  are  as  good  for  use- 
i"7i  every  respect,  as  they  were  when  purchased  nearly  seven- 
years  ago,  and  they  hate  never  cost  tjs  akytdiso  fok 
bepairs.  ire  recommend  the  Florence  as  being  without 
exception*/^  VERY  BEST.MOST  RELIABLE  and  LEAST 
COMPLICATED  Sewing  Machine  in  tise." 

May,  1S70.  {Signed) 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Portsmouth  House,  San  Francisco. 
Miss  Anne  Bkadlet,  Sli  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Clara  J.  Balm,  'J36  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Edward  Babson,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Brodie,  tti  Everett  St.,  Sau  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Dr.  U.  P.  Chase,  714  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Crane.  St.  James  House,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Coffin,  12  Perry  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  C.  Htjcks,  10s  Lombard  St.,  Snn  Francisco. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Larcombe,  '.14  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Merchant,  510  Mason  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Henry  Miller.  701  Post  St.,    San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Ohm,  21?  Genry  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Delia  Parker,  517  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Soule.  333  First  St..  S;in  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Kmilt  Sloss,  7  Garden  St.,  San  Frnncisco. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Taylor.  709  Bush  St ,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Turner.  320  Benle  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Wiswkix,  339  Third  St..  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  B.  "Weller,  129  Second  St,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Hinckley,  5*21  Folsoni  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Luis  A.  Arguello,  Cor.  Santa  Clara  and  Main  Sts.,  Santa. 

Clara. 
Mariano  Malarin,  Santa  Clara  St.,  Santa  Clara. 

D.  W.  Herrington,  Cor.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  Sts.,  Santa 

Clara. 
Mrs.  Belle  Fitts,  Santa  Clara. 

E.  Lamory,  Cor.  Main  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Santa  Clara. 
H.  Stegemann,  Franklin  St.,  Santa  Clara. 
Sisters  Notre  Dame,  93  Santa  Clnra  St.,  Snn  Jose. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Henning.  414  Third  St..  Snu  Jose. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Day,  Seventh  St.,  Oakland. 
Mrs.  O.  S.  Dunham,  Franklin  St..  Oakland. 
Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Snook,  Oakland  Point,  Oakland. 
War.  B.  McGuire,  Bath,  Placer  Co. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Cleveland.  Ukian  City. 
Mrs.  Leonora   Hard,  Antioeh. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Dunn,  Trinity  ST..  Yallejo. 
William  Meli.or,  102  D  St.,  MarysviUe. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Buckhalter.  Main  St.,  Dutch  Flat. 
Henry  Jackson,  AVatsonville. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Comstock,  104  Mnin  St.,  Xapa  Citr. 
O.  D.  Metcalf,  2  Mnin  St.,  Hydesville.  Humboldt  Co. 
Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Egan,  Spndra,  Los  Angelos  Co. 
John  F.  Pinkiiam.  Placerville. 
Mrs.  J.  Crawfokd,  Cripperopolis. 
Mrs.  J.  c.  Fischer,  Rocklln,  Placer  Co. 
A.  B.  Beavvais,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  L.  Kobertson,  Sequel,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 
James  Bell,  near  Sonora.  Tuolumne  Co. 
Mrs.  S.\ it aii  E.  Miller,  3«  G  St.,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Longton,  Cor.  J  and  Seventeenth  Sts.,  Sacra- 
mento. 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Teft,  Aurora  St..  Stockton. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keefer,  Woodland.  Yolo  Co. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Notes,  Pt.  Gamble,  Washington  Territory, 
(i.  C.  Shore y,  Seattle,  Washington  Territory. 
W.  L.  Harlow,  Salinas,  Monterey  Co. 
Mrs.  Marii:  Daeurnep.,  Columbia. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Badkr.  San  Andreas. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Cooke,  Dutch  Flat. 
Mrs.  John  O'Neill,  near  Jamestown. 
Mrs.  Mahy  Gundry,  Amador  City. 
Mrs.  Elizaiieth  Miles,  Victoria,"  Vancouver  Ibland. 


Agencies — 503  Broadway,  New  York,  and  in 
all  otUcr  principal  Cities  and  Towns. 

VICK'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHEK  HARDY  BILBS  FOR  FALL  PUNTING, 

Is  now  published,  nnd  will  l>e  sent  fhek  to  nil  who  npply. 
Address, 

JAMES  VICE, 

ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

40,000  CanTelTias! 
10,000  Chinese  Azaleas. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  well-grown  specimens  of  tlieee 
plants  in  the  quantities  mentioned. 

The  smallest  order  will  be  supplied,  and  dealers  wlio  pur- 
chase by  the  thousand  arc  Invited  to  examine  their  stock. 

The  Camellias  Include  the  best  varieties,  and  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  Double  White.  The  Azaleas  Include  the  new 
and  tine  sorts.    For  Catalogues  apply  by  mail  to 

PARSONS  &  CO..  Flushing,  X.  Y. 

ami    others    interested    in 
Patent  llusinets  should  address 
EDSON*  BROS.,  Patent  Lawyers  and   Solicitors,  -109  Ninth 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Advice  and  CiBcrLAR, 


INVENTORS 
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The  Fairs  for  1870. 
State  and  National  Fairs. 

American  Institute New  York Sept.  7,  Nov.    4 

Arkansas Little  Eock Oct.  11-19 

Cherokee  Country (Ga.  &  Ala.),  Home,  Ga. Oct.  11-12 

Colorado Denver Sept.  27-Oct.    1 

Connecticut  Poultry Hartford — Nov.    1-3 

Cotton  States Augusta,  Ga Oct.  25-29 

Georgia Atlanta Oct.  19-20 

Illinois Decatur Sept.  20.  Oct.  1 

Industrial  Exposition. .Cincinnati,  O opens  Sept.  21 

Indiana Indianapolis Oct.    3-  8 

Kentucky Henderson Oct.    4-  8 

Mississippi Jackson Oct.  24-29 

New  Brunswick Frederiekton Oct.    4-7 

N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Soc.N.  Y.  City Dec.  14-22 

North  Carolina Raleigh Oct.  1S-21 

Northern  Ohio Cleveland Oct.    4-  7 

North-western  Poultry.. Chicago,  111 Nov.  15-11) 

Ontario : Toronto,  Canada Oct.    3-7 

Oregon Salem —    — 

Pririce  Edward's  Island,  Summerside Oct.    7- S 

St.  Louis  Association.. St.  Louis,  Mo Oct.    3- S 

South  Carolina Columbia Nov.    9-11 

S.  C.  Institute Charleston Nov.    1-5 

Texas,  Western San  Antonio Oct.    5-8 

Virginia Richmond Nov. 

Woolen  Exposition Cincinnati,  O Sept.  21,  Oct.  15 

Horticultural   and  Kindred  Fairs. 


Exeter  Hort'l Exeter.  N.  H . . . 

Pleasant  Valley  Grape. .Hammondsport. 

Lake  Shore  Grape Ohio 

Peuu'a  Hort'l  Soc Philadelphia 


....Oct.    5-0 


District,  County,  and  JLoeaB  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Androscoggin  Co Lewiston '.  — Oct.    5-  0 

Aroostook  "Co Presque  Isle,  Houlton.Oct.    4-  5 

Franklin  North Phillips  Oct.  12-13 

Hancock  Co  Bucksport Oct.    4- G 

Kcnebeck  Co Readfield  Corner Oct.    5-  6 

Lincoln  Co Jefferson Oct.    4-0 

Oxford South  Paris Oct.    4-  6 

North  Knox Warren Oct.  11-13 

Penobscot  Co ..Bangor 

Waldo  Co Belfast Oct.    4-6 

West  Somerset N.  Anson Oct.  11-12 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Exeter Rockingham  Co Oct.    0-  7 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co Barnstable 

Berkshire  Co Pi ttsfield 

Bristol  Co Taunton 

Hampshire,  Franklin  &  Hampden,  North'm'n, 

Hampden  Co Springfield 

Hampden  East Palmer  

Martha's  Vineyard West  Tisbury 

Marshfleld Marshfield 

Middlesex  Co Concord 

Plymouth  Co Bridgewater Sept. 

Worcester  North-west.. Athoi 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


4-3 
4-  0 
4-  C 
0-7 
4-  5 


Oct.  11-12 
Oct.  1S-19 


Oct. 
Oct. 


6-7 
4-  5 


29,  Oct.  1 
Oct.    5-  6 


VERMONT. 


Wardsboro' . . 

Wilmington Windham  Co . 


.Oct. 
.Oct. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury Fairfield  Co Oct.    5-8 

Fairfield  Co Norwalk Sept.  27,  Oct.  3 

Pequabuck Bristol,  Hartford  Co. .  .Oct.    5- 

Woodbury Oct.    5-  0 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Co near  Albany Oct.  3-  7 

ChautauqnaCo Westfield Oct.  4-6 

Chenango  Co Norwich Oct.  4-6 

Cuba,  Valley  Point Alleghany  Co Oct.  4-6 

Kirkland  Soc Clinton Oct.  4-  6 

Livingston  Co Geneseo Oct.  5-  6 

Monroe  Co Rochester Oct.  5-7 

SuffolkCo  Riverhead Oct.  5-7 

Susquehanna  Valley Unadilla Oct.  5-  7 

Washington  Co Salem Oct.  5-7 

Yates  Co Penn  Yan Oct.  5-  7 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington  Co Mt.  Holly Oct.    4-  5 

Cumberland  Co Bridgeton 

Somerset  Co Somerville Oct.    4-  0 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chester  Co West  Chester Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Doylestown Bucks  Co 

Franklin  Co Chambersburg Oct.    5-  7 

Huntingdon  Co Huntingdon Oct.    4-  0 

Northampton  Co Nazareth Oct.    4-7 

Oxford Chester  Co Oct.    5-  7 

Sullivan  Co Forksville Oct.    4-5 

Union  Co Oct.    5-  7 

OHIO. 

Auglaize  Co Wapakoncta Oct.    5-7 

Butler  Co Hamilton Oct.    4-  7 

Carroll  Co Carrollton Oct.    5-7 

Cincinnati  Industrial... Cincinnati Sept.  21,  Oct.  15 

Champaign  Co Urbana Oct.    4-  6 

Clarke  Co Springfield Oct.  11-15 

Crawford  Co Bucyrus Oct.    4-  7 

Delaware  Co Delaware Oct.     6-  8 

Defiance  Co Defiance Oct.    4-7 

Fairfield  Co Lancaster Oct.  12-15 

Greenfield Oct.  12-14 

Hocking  Co Logan ...Oct.    7-  9 

Licking  Co Newark Oct.    4-7 

Logan  Co Bcllefontaine Oct.    4-7 

MahoningCo Canfield Oct.     4-6 

Marion  Co Marion Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Miflmi  Co Troy Oct.    5-  S 


Monroe  Co Woodsfield Oct.  2-  4 

Morgan  Co McConnellsville.    Oct.  4-  0 

Northern  Ohio Cleveland Oct.  4-7 

Orville Wayne  Co Oct.  12-14 

Perry  Co New  Lexington Oct.  5-7 

Richland  Co Mansfield Oct.  4-  6 

Sandusky  Co Fremont Oct.  5-  8 

Seville Medina  Co Oct.  6-8 

Summit  Co Akron Oct.  4-  7 

Tuscarawas  Co Canal  Dover Oct.  4-  7 

Van  Wert  Co ..Van  Wert Oct.  6-  S 

Washington  Co Marietta Oct.  4-  0 

Wellington Lorain  Co Oct.  7-10 

Wood  Co Perrysburg Oct.  4-  G 

Wyandot  Co Upper  Sandusky . .  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

MICHIGAN. 

Calhoun  Co Marshall Oct. 

Flint  River Montrose Oct. 

Genesee  Co Flint Oct. 

Grand  Traverse  Union. .Traverse  City Oct. 

Hillsdale  Co Hillsdale Oct. 

Livingston  Co Howell Oct. 

Leelenaw  Co Glen  Arbor 

Ottowa  Co Berlin Oct. 


4-  C 
4  — 

4-  7 

5-  0 
4-  7 
4-  7 

4-  G 
SanilacCo Lexington Oct.  12-14 

INDIANA. 

Boone  Co Lebanon Oct.  11-15 

Cambridge  City  District(10  Counties) Oct.  11-15 

Edinburgh Johnson  Co Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Gibson  Co Princeton Oct.  11-15 

Lake  Co Ross  Station Oct.    0-  8 

Laporte Laporte Oct.    4-7 

Martin  Co Oct.    4  — 

Morgan  Co Martinsville Oct.    4-  6 

Mooresville  District Mooresville Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Orville  District Orville Oct.  12-14 

St.  Joseph  Co South  Bend Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Thorn  town  Union  (3  Co's)  Thorntown Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Union  (4  Co's) Edinburgh Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Warwick  Co Boonville Oct.  11-15 

ILLINOIS. 

Centralia  (District) Oct.  11-15 

DeKalb  Co Sycamore Oct.    5-  9 

Elgin  (District) ^ Oct,  11-14 

Franklin  Co Benton Oct.  11-14 

Fulton  Co Canton Oct.  11-14 

Marion  Co Centralia Oct.  10-14 

McHenry  Co Woodstock Oct.     5-7 

Mercer  Co Aledo Oct.    4-6 

Monroe  Co Waterloo ,.Oct.  12-14 

Piatt  Co Monticello Oct.    6-  7 

Pope  Co Golconda Oct.  13-15 

Pike  Co Pittsfield Oct.  11-14 

Saline  Co Harrisburg Oct.    4-7 

Union  Association Centralia Oct.  10-14 


.Oct. 
.Oct. 


IOWA. 

Butler  Co Shell  Rock Oct. 

Buchanan  Co Independence.. 

Cedar  Co Tipton 

Chickasaw  Co New  Hampton. . 

Crawford  Co Denison 

Fremont  Co Sidney 

Guthrie  Co Guthrie  Centre 

Humboldt  Co Dakota Oct. 

Jefferson  Co.' Fairfield Oct. 

Jackson  Co Maqnoketa 

Lee  Co Fort  Madison Oct. 

Madison  Co  Winterset Oct. 

Mechanicsville  Dist Meehanicsville 

Page  Co Clarinda Oct. 

Union  Co Afton Oct. 

Washington  Co Washington Oct. 

West  Liberty  (District) Oct. 

MISSOURI. 

Audrain  Co Mexico Sept.  27, 

Chariton  Co Keytesville Oct. 

Cass  Co Harrisonville Sept.  27, 

Fulton Lafayette Oct. 

Grundy  Co Trenton Oct. 

La  Fayette  Co Lexington Oct. 

Marion  Co Hannibal Sept.  20, 

Montgomery  Co New  Florence Sept.  27, 

Montgomery  Co Montgomery  City.. . .  ..Oct. 

Pike  Co Louisiana Sept.  26, 

Piatt  Co Piatt  City Sept.  20, 

Ravenna Oct. 

St.  Louis  Co St.  Louis Oct. 

Shelby  Co Shelbyville Oct. 

St.  James  District Oct. 

Vernon  Co Nevada Oct. 

Warrren  Co Warrenton Oct. 

KENTUCKY. 

Favette  Co Lexington Sept.  27,  Oct.  2 

Lexington  Ag'l  &Mech.Lexington Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Nelson  Co Bardstown Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Ohio  Co Hartford Oct.    4 

Paducah  &  McCrackcn .  Paducak Oct.  11-14 

WISCONSIN. 

Northern  Wis Osbkosh Oct.    3-7 

Richland  Co Richland  Centre Oct.    0-  7 

South-western Mineral  Point 

Vernon  Co Yiroqua Oct.     5-  7 

Walworth  Co Elkhorn Oct.    4- G 

KANSAS. 

Anderson  Co Garnet 

Northern  Kansas Atchison 

Wabauuse  Co  Alma 


26-30 
7-  S 


5-  G 
4-  G 

4-  7 

5-  7 

6-  S 
5-  7 
4-  6 
4-  G 


Oct.  1 
11-15 
Oct.  1 
11-14 
12-14 
11-15 
Oct.  1 
Oct,  1 
10-14 
Oct.  1 
Oct,  1 
19-21 
3-8 
10-14 
12-13 
11-15 
12-15 


..Oct.  5-7 
.Oct.  5-  7 
.Oct.  13-14 


TENNESSEE. 

. . .  .Brownsville Oct.  18-22 

Oct.    5-  6 

....Nashville Oct.    3-  S 

...  Springfield Oct.  14-17 

. . .  .Memphis Oct.  18-21 

ARKANSAS. 
Pulaski  Co Little  Rock Oct.  11-14 


Haywood  Co.. 

Lebanon 

Tennessee..  . . 
Robertson  Co. 
Shelby  Co 


GEORGIA. 

Georgia  Central Macon Oct.    3-  S 

Putnam  Co '.  ..Eaton ton Oct.  12-14 

Muscogee  Co Columbus Nov.    1-5 

ALABAMA. 

Cent'l  Ag'l  &  Mech'l . . .  Sclma Nov.    S-l  1 

Lauderdale  Co Florence 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AttalaCo Pilgrim'sRestChurch.Nov.    9- 

Jeffersou  Co Fayette Oct.  18-21 

Warren  Co Vicksburg Oct.  25-"JS 

VIRGINIA. 

Augusta  Co Staunton Oct.  1S-20 

Lynchburg Oct.  11-14 

Shenandoah  Valley 

South-west  Va Wytheville Oct.    4-7 

OREGON. 

Columbia  District Dalles,  Wasco  Co. Sept.  2S,  Oct.  1 

TEXAS.. 


Washington  Co Brenham Oct. 


11 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  ETC. 

Brace  South Walkerton Oct.  11-14 

Hastings  West Belleville Oct.  12-13 

Hastings  North Woodstock Oct.    3-4 

Northumberland  West..Coburg Oct.  18-10 

Norfolk Simcoe  Oct.  13  — 

Oxford  South Otterville Oct.  11-12 

Proton  Soc Cedarvillc Oct.    6  — 

Simcoe ...Oct,  11  — 

Wen  tworth&Hamilton. Hamilton Oct.  12-13 

Wellesley Wellesley Oct.    3  — 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia Oct.    0 


ENBIiESS    AMUSEMENT 


BOYS    AND    GIRIiS. 

CRMMLL'S     BUILDING     BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  aro 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children's 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

Churches, 
Arches, 


It  ridges, 

Castles, 
Factories, 

Chairs, 
Fences, 
Houses, 


"Velocipedes, 

IVimd-inills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

Soxes, 

Sheds, 

Steamboats, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.    Address 

ORANGE    JUDD    AND    COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ITCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

LILIES,  &c. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

Nos.  23   Park  Place,    and    30  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

The  following  varieties  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  prices  affixed.  Selection  of  varieties  to  be 
left  with  us.  "When  less  than  the  specified  number  arc 
ordered,  an  additional  price  will  be  charged. 

Per  tioz. 
Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  fine  named  varieties.. ?3. CO 
Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  fine  unnamed  varieties  1.50 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  named  varieties 1.50 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  mixed  unnamed 75 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  named  varieties 1.50 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  mixed  unnamed 75 

Tulips,  Parrot,  fine  mixed,  unnamed 75 

Tulips,  Bybloemcn,  bizarre  and  rose,  fine  mixed  75 
Tulips,  various  sorts  mixed,  unnamed  (?5  per  ICO)...      75 

Crocus,  mixed,  blue,  white,  yellow  ($1  per  100) 15 

Crocus,  finest  named  varieties  (?2  25  per  100) SO 

Polyanthus  Xarcissus,  fine  mixed  unnamed 1.50 

Iris,  English  and  Spanish,  fine  mixed  varieties  75 
Ranunculns  &  Anemones,  fine  mixed  varieties.      50 

Gladiolus,  hardy,  fine  mixed  varieties 1.00 

Snowdrops,  double.  50  cts.,  single 25 

Hvacinthns,  fine  mixed  varieties 75 

Japan  Lily,  red  and  white,  each  25  cents 2.50 

"White  Lily,  (Lilium  candidum,)  each  15  cents 1.50 

Liliam  aaratum,  or  new  Golden  Banded  Japan 

Lily,  each  35  to  50  cents 53.50  to  4.50 

Lilium  longiilorum 2.03 

Lillnin  tigriuum,  fl.  pi.,  or  Double  Tiger  Lily, 
a  splendid  novelty,  each 5.00 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed,  post-paid,  as  fol- 
lows :  Collection  No.  1,  §20 ;  No.  2,  $10 ;  No.  3,  $5.00 ;  No.  4. 
$3.00.  For  the  contents  of  each  collection  and  further  par- 
ticulars, see  Catalogue. 

Also  a  fine  collection  of  GREENHOUSE  BULBS,  compris- 
ing Cyclamens,  Ixtas,  Oxalis,  Sparaxis,  Tkitoxias,  etc. 

Our  Autumn    Catalogue  of 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots  and  Small  Fruits, 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  many  engravings  and  a  splen- 
didly colored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lilium  no- 
latum,   or    Golden    Banded    Lily  of  Japan,  is 

now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants enclosing  Ten  Cents;  regular  customers  supplied 
gratis. 

Address  K.  K.  B5LISS  &  ISO^S, 

F.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  York. 

LILIUM  AURATUM, 

The  Japanese    Quacera  of  ILulics 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

A  splendid  collection  of  the  above,  imported  Inst  spring, 
am!  grown  by  tin  during  the  past  summer.  Flowering  Bulb* 
S5  rents  each,  $3.50  per  dozen,  $25.00  per  hundred,  $200  per 
1,00a.    Address  K.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  York. 

FLOWER  BULBS. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, Crocus,  Iris,  Lilies, Gladiolus, 
&c,  &c.,  for  the  fall  trade— general  assortment  at  "Whole- 
sale and  Kctflil.  Also,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Colored 
Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  Send  3-ccnt  stamp  for  Bulb  Cat- 
alogues, or  10  cts.  for  Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PBCENIX,  Bloomlngton  Nursery, 

McLean  Co.,  III. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 

Flowering  Bulbs  by  mall,  post-paid,  as  follows: 
Hyacinths,  mixed,  all  colors,  double  &  blugle,  $1.'J5  per  doz. 

Tulips,  ••        "       ■•  no    •■      » 

Crocuses,        "         "        "  "        "        "  15    '*      " 

All  good  sound  bulbs,  from  best  ITolhmd  Cultivators.  Send 
Cash  or  Post-Ofllce  Order  on  Boston,  to  U.  S.  PECK.  &  CO., 

Melrose,  Mass. 

Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

RICHARD  LAUER,  Importer,  5?  Cedar  Street,  New  York, 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  Florists,  Messrs. 
L.  Van  waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready  with  his  Fall 
Importation  of  assorted  cases  of  prime  quality  Bulbs. 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

REEK'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE   OF 
BULBOns  FLOWER  ROOTS.— Plants,  Small  Fruits, 

Flower  Seeds,  &c.,  for  the  autumn  of  1S70,  is  now  published, 
and  will  be  mailed  to  nil  who  em-lose  a  postage  slump. 
Address       11KNRV  A.  DRLEU.  Til  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

0^1O¥.I>E;\  I.Iffyv  OF  JAPAN,  LiHum 
W  Juration. — Gorgeous  in  colors  and  highly  perfumed. 
Flowering  Bulbs,  (perfectly  hardy  In  dry  soils),  by  mail, 
)ost-paid,  $5  per  doz. :  single  bulbs,  50  cents.  Send  Cash,  or 
'ost-Olllce  Order  on  Boston,  to         H.  S.  PECK  &  CO- 

Melrose,  Mass. 


!■ 


The  Glory  of  the  Flower  Garden. 


Ttnhy-spottcrt  Japan  Lilies,  Red,  Rnse,  nnd  White  flower- 
ing B11II19  by  mall,  post-paid.  $S  per  dozen :  SO  cents  simile. 
Send  Cash  or  Posl-OOlce  Older  cm  Boston,  to 

II.  S.  PKCK  *  CO.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


'  CHEAP  FOLDING  PLANT  STAND. 

S  ft.  high,  40  in.  wide. 
Very  compact  for  transportation  and  storage.    Easily  put 
together.    Manufactured   and  for  sale  wholesale  and  retail 
by  NOURSE,  WHITE  <fc  CO., 

Westboro,  Mass. 
Retail  price  $3.50,  at  Factory. 

BULBS. 
FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.'S 
CATALOGUE  OF 
HARDY    BULBS, 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  "who  apply. 
Address  FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.. 

Springfield,  Mass, 

LILIES. 

In  fifty  varieties. 

HYACINTHS,   TULIPS,    CROCUSES, 

and  all 

Other  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting,   . 
Wholesale  and  Ketr.il. 
Catalogues  free  on  application.    Address 

C.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  6S  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.Y. 

OUR    CATALOGUE    OF     BULBS    AKD 
WIXTER-FLOWERIJVG   PLASTS 

For  Fall  of  1870, 

Is  now  ready,  also  Catalogue  of  new  and  rare  Plants,  Shrubs, . 
Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 
Also,  large  specimens  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  at  low  price. 
Wholesale  Price-List  on  application.  Address,  enclosing 
■stamp,  OLM  BROTHERS, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

HOVEY  &  CO.'S 

Unrivaled  assortment  of 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies, 

and  all  other  desirable  Flowering  Bulbs,  for  the  Garden. 
Parlor,  and  Greenhouse,  ready  early  in  September.  Cata- 
logues of  Bulbs  and  Kew  Plants,  gratis,  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 
53  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Imported  Dullch  Bwlbs. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Hyacinth's,  Tuxtps, 
Lii.tes,  &c.  lor  the  Autumn  of  1S70.  Mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants. J.  M.  THORBL'liX  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

Fresh  Vegetable  Seeds. 

As  I  warrant  all  my  seeds  to  be  fresh  and  genuine,  refilling 
orders  gratis  If  they  do  not  prove  so,  no  man  runs  rmv  risk 
who  purchases  his  seeds  of  inc.  I  grow  over  a  hundred  va- 
rieties of  Vegetable  Seeds  on  my  three  seed  farms. 

Catalogues  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehcad,  Mass. 

Trophy  Tomato  Seed. 

TYc  have  a  choice  stock  of  seed  of  tliis  most  valuable  va- 
riety of  Tomato,  a  portion  of  which  we  will  ecll  to  dealers. 
HASBROUCK  &  IU'SHNELL, 
"Tona,"  near  Feckshill,  Westchester  Co.,  N\  Y. 

Fruit  Farm  anil  Nursery  for  Sale, 

At  Belvidcrc,  SI.  J. 

3.M0  Choice  Penr-Treoa.  In  hearing. 

4,000  Grape-vines,  in  hearing:. 

2  Acres  in  Strawberries. 

2  Acres  In  Uasnberrlcs. 

2  Acres  in  Blackberries. 

J  Acre  in  Asparagus. 
A  pood  stock  of  I-'rnit  and  Ornamental  Tree:.  Flowers, 
&c,  with  an  established  local  trade.    Itt  Acres  of  land  with 
two  Dwellings,  Greenhouse  and  nut-bnlhllnsis:  all  in  a  de- 
Birublc  locality  and  good  condition.    Apply  to 

S.  SHERKEKD,  Uclvldcrc,  N.  J. 


Peac 2a-TVees  !      Peach-Trees ! 

A  lurfre  stock  of  the  most  Approved  varieties,  beginning 
witii  the  Halt's  Barlu,  and  ostendlna  through  the  season, 
Inclndln"  the  Sa I.Wat,  and    Van   liuren's  Oolilfn   Dwarf. 
Also  a  general  Nursery  Stock  ol  Prnli  Trees,  Vines.  Ac 
Tin  1  ma^  .1.  POLLEN, 
Successor  to  Isaac  Pitllen,  Hlshtstowu,  N.J. 


THE 

GENESEE    FALLEY  NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

Offer  for  the  fall  of  1ST0,   an   unusually  fine  and  extensive 

assortment  of 
Standard   and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  of  all  kinde. 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 

&c. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Slirnbs,  Roses,  &c.,  the  best 
collection  in  the  country. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  to  all  appli- 
cants at  the  following  rates ;  viz., 

No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.  ;— No.  2,  Oexamextal  Tcses,  £c..  10c.  ; 
No.  3,  Greenhouse  Pi^ikts,  5  cts. ;— Xo.  4,  "Wholesale, 
free.    Address 

FROST    &    CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  AND    ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  AUTUB0N  OF  1870. 

TVc  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fefit  Trees. 
Grape- Vines  and  Small  Fruit. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 
New  and  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced   Catalogues,  sont  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.    No.  ?.— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.    No,  3. 
Greenhouse,  5c.    No.  4. — Wholesale,  free.  Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Established  1S40.  Rochester,  M-  Y. 

rjpKEES    AND    SHRUBS. 

X3  ARSONS  &>  CO. 

Offer  these  in  very  large  variety. 
LAWN  TREES,  of  very  fine  form. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  of  the  choicest  kinds. 
ROSES,  very  fine,  by  the  ICO  and  1,000. 
RAISE  EVERGREENS,  in  more  than  SCO  varieties. 
RHODODENDRONS— the    most    beautiful  or   all  hardy 

Evergreens. 
ARBOR  VIT^E,  and  other  Hedge  Plants,  by  the  1,'CO. 
DELAWABJG  GKAPES  at  $100  per  1,000 
For  Catalogues,  address  at 

FLUSHING.  Long  Island,  N.  T. 


L 


AUTUMN   1870. 


Containing  many  new  and  desirable  articles  in  connec- 
tion with  a  full  lino  of  stock  in  every  department.  Dealers, 
Nurserymen  and  Orchardisls  planting  largely  should  not 
fail  to  procure  a  copy.    Address 

HOOPES,  BRO,  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  IVurscries, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

HEIKES'  NURSERIES. 

Established   1883. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  in  full  assortments  for  tlio 
fall  of  1S70. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  supplied  promptly.  In 
large  or  small  quantities. 

Packing  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  careful  manner. 

SPECIALTIES. 
Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums  (2  years.  -1  to  5  ft..  @  $150  per  &!.)•  Currants,  Strawber- 
ries, Gooseberries,   Raspberries,    Blackberries,    Fruit  tree 
Seedlings  and  Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  Ac.,  &c. 

Our  Price-List  is  now  ready  aud  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants.   Address 

"W.  P.  HKXIvES,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Wolf  Creek  Nursery. 

Large  nnd  fine  lot  E.  May  cherry,  a  and  4  years  on  Maha- 
lcb  Stocks.  Apple,  Dwf.  Pears,  2  to  5veara.  Dwf.  Apples, 
extra  large,  for  immediate  bearing.  Plum»,  Standard  nnd 
Dwf.  Peaches.  Martha,  Ives,  and  other  Grapes,  Blackber- 
ries, Raspberries.  Currants.  Gooseberries,  Strawberries, 
Osage  Hedge  Plants,  Anger's  Quince  and  Doncin  Apple 
Stocks  and  Cuttings.  Also,  a  Farm  of  51  acres,  with  good 
House  and  a  No.  l  Circular  Saw-Mill  nnd  one  pair  Burrs, 
with  splendid  never-railing  Water-power,  in  Rockingham 
Co.,Va.    Prlcol$3$».    Termseasy.    (A  groat  HanrMn). 

Address  "JOHN*   W  AMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co..  o. 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruit 

Send  your  orders  dtreci  to  the  Macidor  Nt-rskittks,  and 
bu>!  rtt' otie-fia(f  the  price  charged  by  dealers.  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Tt>  pages,  giving  list  of  varieties  and  prices,  with 
hint*  on  planting,  ctiiture,  etc.,  10  cents     Pktot-Ltsts,  free, 

Addresa  <    l-  van  dusen. 

Maccdon,  A\  ayne  Co.,  X.  V. 
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AMERICAN    A  GUIC  CLT  UU  1  ST. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  243  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Sunscr.TPTioy  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  conies,  §1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

By  Wew  subscribers  for  all  of"  1871,  received 
any  time  before  Dec.  1st,  will  be  presented 
with  tbe  remaining  numbers  of  1870,  FRTCE. 


"  Published 

TO    DO    GOOD 

and 

MAKE      MONEY," 

was  tbe  motto  upon  the  title-page  of  our  old  friend, 
Beckwitk's  Almanac,  and  that  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  be  the  highest  style  of  business.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  publish  and  sell  papers,  books,  etc., 
when  both  these  onds  can  be  accomplished,  and 
we  do  not  mean  to  do  any  business  that  will  not 
aim   at  both  these   objects.    And  we  believe  that 

AH 

WHO  EMBBACE  THE 

OFFEBS  OJST  THIS  PAGE 

will 

Do  Good    and   Make   Money. 

That  the  American  Agriculturist  is  doing  good 
wherever  it  goes,  is  testified  to  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  tried  it.  That  every  one,  who 
persuades  another  person  to  read  it  and  have  his 
family  read  it,  will  do  a  good  work,  we  feel  quite 
sure.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  hun- 
dreds of  carefully  prepared  pages  given  in  each 
Volume,  and  not  gain  useful  hints,  and  be  saved 
from  deception  or  costly  errors.  The  Engravings 
alone  afford  instruction,  cultivate  taste,  and  in- 
spire good  thoughts.  So,  then,  every  one  can  do 
good  by  extending  the  circulation  of  this  Journal. 

But 

-we  PAY  those  who  taltctime  to  col- 
lect     and    forward     subscriptions, 

and  Mast  Thousands  of  persons  have  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  gratified  with  the  pay 
alone.  Indeed,  many  are  constantly  canvassing  as 
a  business,  and  are  doing  first-rate.  (Some  Ladies, 
each  got  from  §500  to  §3,000  last  year,  by  canvass- 
ing for  the  Premiums,  and  selling  them  for  cash.) 
We  supply  the  paper  at  less  than  it  costs  to  make 
it,  but  the  great  circulation  secures  a  large  adver- 
tising patronage,  and  so  we  have  a  profit,  and  a 
margin  to  expend  in  Premiums  for  those  who  pro- 
cure subscribers.  And  by  tbe  plan  we  adopt,  we  can 
afford  pretty  large  pay.  The  subscription  price 
is  so  small  compared  with  the  cost,  that  it  would 
not  pay  agents  to  travel,  even  if  we  gave  them 
a  quarter  or  third  of  all  they  got.  But  we  select  a 
large  number  of  good  and  useful  articles,  such  as  are 
wanted  generally,  and  then  by  large  wholesale  pur- 


chases for  cash,  and  by  the  favor  of  manufacturers 
who  are  pleased  to  have  their  articles  prominently 
placed  before  the  public,  and  also  by  favorable  ad- 
vertising arrangements,  we  offer  much  larger  pay, 
than  if  cash  were  given,  while  the  articles  arc 
really  worth  fully  the  regular  cash  price.  (In  every 
case  we  print  just  the  selling  cash  price  against 
each  article.)  Many  canvassers  for  subscribers  re- 
ceive the  premiums,  and  sell  them  for  the  full  cash 
price,  and  thus   realize  large  pay  for  their  time. 

The  Table  in  the  next  column  shows  just 
how  many  subscribers,  sent  iu  by  any  person,  will 
secure  any  premium.  The  names  can  be  sent,  one 
or  more  at  a  time,  from  now  to  June.  {Any  pre- 
mium will  be  given  as  soon  as  ?iames  enough  arc  sent 
in.)  One  column  gives  the  number  to  be  sent  at 
the  regular  price  (§1.50  a  year),  and  the  other 
how  many  at  the  lowest  club  rate  for  20  (§1  each). 

Nearly  10,000  Persons  have  heretofore 
made  up  Premium  Clubs,  and  received  these  arti- 
cles, aud  while  most  of  them  have  acknowledged 
their  receipt,  and  expressed  their  great  gratifica- 
tion, we  have'  never  heard  of  half  a  dozen  com- 
plaints, and  these  were  from  some  misunderstand- 
ing or  misconception,  usually  very  soon  rectified. 

In  Every  JSTcighborJipod, 
At  Every  Post-Office 
In  The  United  States, 
In  British  America, 
In  Tlie  Sandwich  Islands, 
In  Far  Off  Australia, 
And  Elseivhere, 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  readily  made  vphy  any 
person  having  a  little  enterprise.  (Many  clubs, 
sometimes  numbering  100  and  vjneard,  come 
from  British  America,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.) 

'  READER,  You  can  Easily  get » 
•  one  of  these  desirable  Premiums.  * 

Look  over  the  list  and  the  descriptions  following, 
select  the  Premium  you  most  need,  take  a  copy  of 
the  paper  and  show  it,  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
list  and  receive  the  Premium  free.  IT  CAN  BE 
DONE  WELL  THIS  MONTH,  for  subscribers  sent 
now,  get  the  paper  the  rest  of  1S70  free,  which  will 
help  canvassers  who  begin  at  once.      TRY  IT. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  the  fol- 
lowing I  terns  :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offlces. 

But (&)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.    You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 

six  months,  to  fill  up  your  list (d~)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  arc  called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 


canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, as    they    arc    very    costly (g)    Eemit    money 

in  Checks  on  New-York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

[In  the  following:  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti- 
cle, and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  pet  it  free,  at 
$1 .50  a  year,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  £1  a  year.  The 
descriptions  of  the  articles  are  given  in  the  pages  following.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,  v  * 

For  Volume  30— (1ST  1).  jl 

Open   to   all— Xo   Competition.  £? 

No.            Names  of  Premium  Articles.  ^ 
1 — Knives  and  Forks  {Patterson  Bros.)... 


Number 
of  Sub- 
■  scribers 
required 
at  at 
$1.50  $1. 


SU  CO, 
.SIS  50 
S23  ro 


2— Knives  and  Forks        {do.         do.). 
3— Knives  and  Forks         {do.  do.). 

4—  Knives  and  Forks        {do.  do.) $25  50 

3—  Carver  and  Fork  {do.         do.) 

O— Fluted  Steel  {do.         do.) 

7— French  Cook's  Knife.  Fork,  and  Steel 

8— Pocket  Knife  (Smith  <t  Clark 

•J— Picket  Knife  {do.  do.) 

10—  Pocket  Knife  {do.  do.i 

11— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  {do.  do.)..... 

IU— Tea  Set  Karl's  best  Silver-plated. 


{do. 

do.) 

{do. 

do.) 

{do. 

do.) 

(do. 

do.) 

{do. 

do.) 

(do. 

do.) 

{do. 

do.) 

{do. 

do.) 

S3  00 

$2  ro 
S3  (0 
■  SI  50 
•  $2  CO 
. .  S3  50 
..  $2  00 
..$50  00 
..$10  CO 
..$12  00 
..  $S  00 
..SIS  00 
..  $6  00 
.  $12  00 
..$12  00 
$2 


13—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket 
\4r-Cake  Basket. 
15— Revolving  Butter  Cooler, 
10— Ice  or   Water  Pitcher 
17 — One  Dozen  Teaspoons 

18—  One  Dozen   Tablespoons 

19—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks 
HO— Child's  Cup 

21—  Gold  Pen.  Sil.  Case,  (George  \V.Haickes)ii  25 
Z'4— Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  {do.    rto.)$5  CO 

23—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-lipped,    {do.    rfo.)$6  CO 

24—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case    (do.)\o  CO 

25— Lozo  Pendulum  Board 910  ro 

20— Auiusetle $1;  00 

27—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  CO 
28— Flower  Seedsfor  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  CO 
29—  Garden  Seeds  dt  Flore er  Bnlbs(  Selection , $2  CO 

30— Nursery  Stock  {any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

31—  Set  of  Field   Croquet $8  COi 

3'i— Saving  Machine  (Grover  6c  Baker) $5-  00: 

33— Saving  Machine    (Florence) §63  C0| 

34^Setcing  Machine  (Willcox  <£  Gibbs) $55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) S14  CO 

36—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best—  Universal) $10  00 

37— Melodeon,  A-oclave  (G.A. Prince  d-Co.'s)  $67  CO 

38— Melodeon,  o-octave  {do.     do.) $112  00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  l-oct.tSteivicayd :&»18)$625  CO 
iO— Silver  Watch  (American  ]\atch  Co.)...  $-10  CO 
41— Ladies'  Fine  GoldWatchtAm.  Wat< U  Co. )$1C0  ft: 

42— Frank  Wesson's  Breech-loading  Rifle $S0  CO 

43— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle $16  CO 

44 — Maynard's  Combination' Gun $55  CO 

45— Double  Bbt.   Gun, (Cooper,  Harris  tC //.)  JEO  CO 

46— Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $45  00 

47 — Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments SO  CO 

is— Case  of  Mathematical  Instnonents $15  CO 

49—  Charies  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can.  5  Gal.)  $4  CO 

50—  Barometer  (WoodrvfTs  Mercurial) $10  CO 

51— Barometer  (WoodruJTs  Mercw-iul) $15  CO 

5%—Ruckeye  Harvester  Mow  er $125  00 

53— Patent  Ci/linder  Plow(R.  H.Allen  tb  Co  jSIP  CO 
54—  Collins  it  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  /'7o:r....$25  CO 
55 — Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder(Comslock)  $9  CO 

56— American  Submerged  Pump .  $  2  CO 

57— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) Sr' 00 

58—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks*  <t  Co.) $14  00 

59- Building  Blocks  (Crandall) $2  CO 

60— Pocket  Lanterns  (  One  Dozen) $0  00 

61— New  American  Cyclopmlia  (Appleton's)%m  00 
62—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  CO! 

V>3—Eumelan   Grape  Vine,  No.l $1  CO, 

64 — Eumelan    Grape  Tine.  Extra $2  CO1 


-Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-Fork. 
\ny  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 


67— Any  Two  Back  Volumes 


&H—Any  Three  do.  do. 
69— Any  Four  do.  do. 
70 — Any  Five  do.  do. 
71— Any  Six  do.  do. 
7%,— Any  Seven  do.  do. 
73— Any  Eight  do.  do. 
74: — Any  Nine  do.  do. 
75 — Any   Ten      do.         do. 

— (Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
76— Four  teen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 
77— Any  Back  Volume  Aariculturist 
78— Any  Two  Back  Volumes      do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


79— Ami  Three  do. 
80— And  Four  do. 
81— Any  Five  do. 
82 — Any  Six  do. 
S3— Any  Seven  do. 
84 — Any  Eight  do. 
85 — Any  Nine  do. 
80— Any  Ten      do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


— (Each,  add'l  Volume  at  some  rate) 
87— Fourteen  Ibis.  XVI  to  XXIX 
88— A  §10  Libram  (Tour  Choice) 
S9—A  Sis  Libram  do. 

90— A  S20  Libram  do. 

in— A  S25  Libram  do. 

92— A  S30  Library  do. 

93— .ft  S35  Libram  do. 

94— A  S40  Librart)  do. 

95— A  S45  Library  do. 

9H—A  S50  Librarti  do. 

97— A  S60  Library  do. 

'.IS— A  S75  Libram  do. 

99-A  SlOO  Library  do. 


$10  co: 

SI  15' 
■i  $8  50 
5  $5  25, 
-i  ST  00 
,~  ?8  75 
tr^SlO  50, 
5  ~$12  25 
S  $14  C0t 
3  $15  75 
3     SIT  50| 

$24  50 ! 

_•  *2  50 ; 
2  $5  00 
|  $T  50. 
?■  $10  00 
%  S12  50 
K,  S15  CO 
SIT  50 
■i  $20  CO 
=  $22  50, 
§  $25  CO 

$43    CO; 

.s  *'$I0  CO 
&£$lf>  00 
=  i  S20  00 
i  ?S25  00 
S^$30  00 
B.  $55  00 
5  S  $40  00 
=^,$45  00, 
■gcSiO  CO 
SfcSGO  00 
5^ST5  00 
J  -3-100  00 


100— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Terms  below.y,]. 

S5F" 'Every  Premium  article  is new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  pacldng  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums.  N09.  8 
to  11,  21  to  24,  2T,  2S,  29,  47,  4S,  C3,  64,  and 

66  to  100  inclusive,  tci'l  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all 
cliargcs,  by  mail  or  express  (at  Vie  Post-office  or  express 
office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Stales  or 
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Territories.— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the 
freight  after  leaving  the  manufactoiij  of  eac/i,  by  any  con- 
veyance that  may  be  s[)ecifkd. 

Descriptions  of*  Premiums. 

U'br  Premiums,  and  number  of  Subscribers,   see  Table.) 

Nos.    1,    3,    3,    4,    5,    <J.—  American 

Table  Cutlery.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  real- 
ly good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu- 
factured by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guaranty,  wherever  they  arc  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling  water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in- 
jured. The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14 For  23  subscrib- 
ers at  §1.50,  or  7S  at  $1.  we  will  give  cither  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.   Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 

sold  at  $18.50 For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50 — For 
34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1.  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  arc  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 

ordinary  use.    Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22 

For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  US  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 
medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50. . .  .For  33  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 
$1.  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 
size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50.  ...For  42  subscribers  at 
$1.50,  or  123  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 
at  $2S. . .  .For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 
give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata.  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin- 
stiver.  The  Forks  with  No.  -1  are  warranted  Triple- 
plat  i  with  coin-silver.    These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork,  and  the  Fluted  Steel  arc  made  byTite  Merideu 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

."Vo.  7. -French  t'ools's  Knife, Forlc, 

and  Steel.— This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
arc  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
The  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  8,    O,    lO,    11— Pocket   Knives. 

—here's  for  the  Boys  axd  Girls !— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
Wc  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smitli  Sc  Clark,  Bronxvllle,  N. 
Y.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  liner 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  isaLady's  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell   handle. 

No.  13.— A  Tea  Set.— This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces,  viz. :  A  Coffee-Pot,  two  Teciints,  a 
Creamer,  Sugar,  and  Slop  Bowl— all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  now  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure  work. 
They  are  not  the  common  $\\vov-washed  articles,  but  the 
best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white  metal,  so  as 
nol  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver  coating  may 
chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by  long,  hard  usage.— 
These  sets  are  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Nos.  -3  and  (!  Biu-liii;;  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  are  warranted  by  them  to  be  of 
the  best  triple  plate  ;  and  each  piece  bears  their  stamp. 
Mr.  Hart,  "  the  veteran  Sunday-school  man,"  has  been 
in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing 
its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  up- 
on [dated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integri- 
ty of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good- 
lod&ng  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  13. — Casters  and  VrnitorCaUc 
Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 


Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  itr  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  12,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 

No.  1-1.  —  Cake  llaslcct. — A  new  pat- 
tern, canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums  ;  is  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

r$o.  15. — Revolving  ISutter  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  evenin  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.    From  same  bouse  as  No.  12. 

No.  16.— Ice   or  Water  Pitclier. — A 

large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  12.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  include  a  round  Salver 
of  pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6);  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  16-inch  oval  Salver  (value  $14),  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher  ;  and  for  53  subscribers,  the 
Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Goblets,  sil- 
ver-plated without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $3S).  This 
complete  set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though  the  Pitcher 
alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray,  or  Salver,  will  answer 
a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

S»,  17.— One  Dozen  Teaspoons. — 
No.  IS. — One  Dozen  Table-Spoons. — 

These  are  "figured  tips,"  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  12.  They  are  far  cJieaper  than  any  thing  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

So.  19.— One   Dozen  Tattle-Forks. 

—The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  IS.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from   the    Lucius    Hart    Manufacturing    Co. 

3fo.  SO.— Cuild's  Cap.-A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keep-sake. 

;\os.  31,  33,  33.— Wold  Pens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases.  —  Premium 
No.  21  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  22  the 
best  No.  G  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  23  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  IF. 
Hawkes,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  and  good  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

>o.    31.— lLadies'    Fine    4»ol«l    Pen, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.    Same  makers  as  above. 

So.  25. — IjOzo  Pendulum  Hoard.— 

A  very  pleasing  article  for  Boys  and  Girls  (and  we  have 
seen  not  a  few  "grownup"  folks  playing  with  it).  It  is 
a  neat  Walnut  Table  Case,  with  rings,  balls,  hooks,  etc.. 
etc.  Seven  different  games  can  be  played  on  this  board. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  upon  a  table,  chairs,  piazza, 
etc.,  and  readily  closed  and  set  away  when  not  ill  use. 
Pictures  aud  descriptions  of  it  can  bo  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing "Novelty  Game  Company,  Mo.  701 
Broadway,  New  York."  As  it  requires  only 
IS  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  58  at  $1  each,  to  get  this 
$10  Prize,  a  great  many  of  our  young  readers  can  quickly 
get  up  a  club,  and  secure  a  Holiday  present  tor  themselves. 

TMo.  SO. — Amusette. — We  believe  in  home 

entertainment  for  both  young  aud  old  people,    Ourobser- 

vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  homo  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  fr  im  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and  j 
other  places  of  evening  resort  nol  conducive  to  good  j 
morals.  Premium  X.'.  35  is  specially  adapted  to  chil- 
dren.  This  one.  the  "Amusette,"  as  it  is  called, 
will' afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
ft  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The  i 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  given  capital  study  or  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $6,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se- 
cure this  additional  source  of  homo  amusements.  The 
Amusette  is  supplied  by  K.  J.  Horsmau,  100 
William  Street,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  be  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 


Wo.  37. —  Garden  Seeds.— A  valuable 
selection  of  -40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  tlie  next  two  are  put  up  torus  by 
Messrs.  B.  K..  Bliss  &.  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  lie  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  ice  send  the  seeds  postpaid. 

No.  38.— Flower  Seeds.— Like  No.  27 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1 00  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.    Sent  post-paid. 

No.  39. — Very  Choice  Garden  Seeds 

and  Flower  Bulbs.— We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  <fc  Sons  a 

list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very  clioicest  kind^,  aud  the 
most  useful  varieties.  Though  some  are  rare  (and  cosily), 
all  have  been  tested  and  found  excellent.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  the  selection  from  the  list  below  of  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  select  seeds  according- 
ly. All  delivered  free:  1  Pkt.  Early  Wymau  Cabbage,  50.: 
ti  oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth,  do.,  50c;  U  oz.  Improved 
American  Savoy,  do.,  25c;  l.j  oz.  Improved  Brunswick, 
do.,  25c;  '..,  oz.  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  do.,  25c;  ''.  oz.  Im- 
proved Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c:  1i  lb.  Bliss' 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c;  1  pkt.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c;  2 
oz.  Dewing's  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet.  25c:  1  pint 
McLean's  Little  Gem  Peas.  50c;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekiu 
Egg-PIant,  25c:  1  pint  Carter's  First  Crop  Peas,  50c;  1 
pint  Crosby's  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn,  50c;  1  pkt.  (10 
seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c;  1  oz.  Boston 
Market  Tomato,  50c;  1  pkt.  Bayard  Taylor's  Watermelon, 
25c;  1  pkt.  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  25c;  1  pint 
New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  25c;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower. 
25c;  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c:  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  25c;  2  oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli- 
flower, 25c;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling, 
25c;  1  pkt.  Early  Rose  Potato  Seed  (from  balls),  25c;  2 
oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c;  2  oz.  Turban,  do..  50c;  1  Litium  aura- 
tum,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  $1.00 :  1  Lili- 
um  laucifolium  rubrum,  Japan  Lily,  red,  50c:  1  Lilluni 
laucifolium  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  50c:  1  doz.  Gladi- 
oluses, fine  mixed  varieties,  $2.00  ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers.  $1.25 ;  1  doz.  Tuberoses.  Double  Italian,  best. 
$2.00 ;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single  in  three 
colors,  red,  blue,  and  white  (for  fall  planting)  $2.00;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  vfor  fall 
planting)  $2.00  :  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall)  $1.00. 

Xo.    30.  — Nursery    Sioek,    Plants. 

etc. — This  premium  can  be  selected  in  any-thina  desirt  d. 
from  the  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Parsons  <V  Co., 
Flushing,  New  York,  or  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Pliccnix,  of 

Bloomington.  Illinois.  Belli  are  well-known,  ami  very 
reliable  parties,  having  extensive  Nurseries,  Greenhouses. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Grape-Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.. 
etc.  Send  a  stamp  direct  to  either  of  them,  for  their 
regular  catalogues.  Select  $20  worth  (or  more  in  propor- 
tion, if  more  names  arc  scut  us),  and  we  will  send  lo  the 
canvasser  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  either  party  named 
above,  to  bo  forwarded    i:i    fall  or  spring,  as    desired. 

No.  31. — Sel  of  Field  Croquet. — The 

game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  has  become  so  pep 
ular,  that  we  believe  many  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  Premium 
upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose.  These  sets  are  beau- 
tiful, and  from  one  af  the  best,  makers  in  the  country. 

Nos.  33,33,  31.— SewiimMncIiines. 

"A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  prOUlotcg 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home."  We  offer  ti 
oico  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grover  A: 
Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of-ils 
stitch,  which  is  at  tie-  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
Tho  structure  or  the  scam  is  such  that,  though  i:  been 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  tow  stitches,  it  will  nei- 
thcropcu,  ran.  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools, 

without  rewinding The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  belli  side-  el' 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  n  r,  ;.-;?>'  h  i  motion,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  pari  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric  The 
WUlcox  A:  Gibhs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
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winch  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex- 
case  for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
case  with  which  it  is  zoorked,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti- 
mate of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household  ^  worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  ahont 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$34  a  month,  hoard  included,  or  $0ti  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
tliiiu  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
§72.  But  far  above  this— the  everlasting  "Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,"  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
land— get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium  list — well ;  but  get  the  machine. 
— ISTo  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  6c  BSaker  Mf'g  Co.,  405  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  ITI'ne  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Willcox  6c  Gabbs  IUT'g  Co.,  508  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ZVo.  iS5.— Washing  IWachines.— For  a 
long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  "Doty's  Paragon,"  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  one  the  "help"  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
Bl.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlaudt  St.,  IV.  Y., 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Conn.     It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

Ao.ffin— Clothes  Wring-in^  Machine. 
— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing, and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  metro- 
politan Washing  machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

3ios.  SS7,  38.—  Melodeons. —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in- 
troducing a  Melodeon.— Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo,  A.  Prince 
6c  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  in  use  for  eleven,  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.    The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage  stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus- 
trated descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  by  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supplyit  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
We  have  given  these  instruments  for  several  years,  and 
we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  greatly  esteemed. 

I^'o.  3!*. — Steiirway  I*laBao. — Seven  Oc- 
tave, Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre.— This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre- 
miums ever  offered ;  regular  and  only  price  $625.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  6c  Sons,  Nos. 
109  6c  1 1 1  East  14th  St.,  is  enough  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.: 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer- 
tificate was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Jury  :  u  Paris,  July  20th,  1867. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
lias  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  iu  Class  X.11  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1S67.  The  President  of  the  Mu- 
sical Department  of  that  Society  reports :  "The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  mo,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world."     The   best 


judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home,  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  520  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre- 
mium during  the  last  year.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year's 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite 
in  canvassing,  aud  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a 
Piano  for  their  school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this 
premium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stetit- 
way  6c  Sons  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

f¥o.  lO.— A  CJoo<l  Watch.— The  Watcbes 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Wa  It  ha  m, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma- 
chinery perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im- 
provements and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  l"  hunting"  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  ful- 
lest confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  "American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass."' 

No.  41.— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  lS-carat il  hunt- 
ing" cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
aud  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keep- 
er. Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  uAm.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass." 

TSo.  48,-Frank  Wesson**  Breech- 
loadinp:  Stifle.— This  is  a  capital  little  rifle,  weighing 
GJ4  lbs.,  40  inches  long  including  the  breech,  and  an  ac- 
curate and  powerful  shooter,  to  which  our  attention  was 
recently  called  by  our  "  great  gun "  friends,  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins,  of  177  Broadway.  At  our 
first  trial,  of  ten  shots,  eight  were  put  within  an  inch  of 
the  center  of  a  target  60  yards  off,  and  the  other  two  were 
within  1%  inches.  We  stopped  then  because  the  bull's- 
eye  was  destroyed,  and  tried  twelve  Bhots  at  100  yards. 
Seven  of  these  were  within  1  inch  of  center,  and  the  oth- 
er five  within  2l/2  inches.  The  above  22  shots  were  fired 
as  fast  as  the  marker  could  plug  the  holes  and  get  out  of 
the  way.  (Plain  open  sights  were  used.  For  very  accu- 
rate shooting  with  any  gun,  the  globe  Bight  is  necessary.) 
A  few  trials  proved  the  gun  to  have  great  penetration  and 
accuracy  at  the  distance  of  400  to  800  yards.  With  the 
ready  fixed  ammunition,  (copper  cartridges,  containing 
powder,  ball,  and  percussion),  the  loading  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  rapid.  Pulling  one  trigger  throws  up  the 
barrel,  and  ejects  the  used  copper  shell,  a  new  one  is  in- 
serted m  an  instant,  the  barrel  is  pushed  down,  the  cock 
set — all  done  in  a  few  seconds — and  you  are  ready  to  fire 
again.  One  has  only  to  carry  the  cartridges  in  his  pock- 
et, the  light  rifle,  and  his  game  bag.— The  usual  length  of 
barrel  is  24  inches.  Longer  barrels  can  be  had  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $2  an  inch  if  wanted  by  any  one. — Send  for  de- 
scriptive Circulars,  etc.,  to  the  Agent,  JYI.  W.  Stobiia- 
xon,  79  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  Our  premi- 
um will  be  the  24-inch  steel-barrel  rifle,  including  100 
cartridges.  The  recipient  will  please  choose  whether 
the  caliber  be  32-100,  or  33-100,  or  44-100.  The  last  named 
is  suitable  for  heavy  game,  the  first  for  smaller,  and  the 
3S-100  for  a  medium.  The  first  is  hardly  large  enough  for 
bears,  buffalo,  or  deer,  but  is  ample  for  anything  smaller. 

I^fo.    -43. — ISrccch-loatting;     I*ochet 

Rifle.— This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am- 
munition. The  manufacturers  arc  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
6c  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgexns, 
No.  177  Broadway.  This  Premium  gave  great  satis- 
faction last  season.  g5?T"  Without  the  mahogany  case, 
we  will  give   the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart- 


ridges, packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1809,  page  32. 

I\o.  -44. — Maysiard"?*    Conthi nation 
Gnu— A  Breech-loading  Rifle  and  Shot-Gu», 

or  Two  Guns  iu  One  !— This  is  a  capital  gnu  for  those 
who  want  a  weapon  to  use  either  as  a  rifle  or  shot-gun. 
Either  barrel  can  be  slipped  into  the  same  stock  in  a 
moment.  The  ammunition  is  peculiar.  The  strong 
brass  cartridges  are  loaded  at  leisure,  costing  nothing  but 
for  the  powder  and  lead,  and  may  be  used  over  aud  over 
again  for  any  number  of  times.  One  can  carry  cartridges 
in  his  pocket,  loaded  with  different  sizes  of  shot,  and  slip 
in  and  fire  any  size  wauted  for  large  or  small  game.  At 
our  first  trial  with  the  rifle  barrel,  we  twice  over  put  12 
successive  balls  within  an  inch  of  the  center  of  the 
mark,  at  the  distance  of  60  yards,  and  within  \V»  inches 
of  the  center  at  the  distance  of  100  yards,  and  did  nearly 
as  well  at  still  greater  distances.  We  want  nothing  bet- 
ter for  accuracy  and  penetration.  The  shot  barrel  car- 
ried admirably.  Our  Premium  consists  of  a  complete 
outfit,  including  an  extra  fine  Stock,  a  SB-inch  rifle-barrel, 
35-100  bore,  with  elevating  Peep  Sight,  Cartridge  Retrac- 
tor, Double  Bullet  Mold  and  Neck  Cutter,  Loader,  Rod, 
Brush,  Cone  Wrench, Extra  Coue, Rag-holder,  and  50  Cart- 
ridge-cases, Platina  Bushing,  Front-shaded  Bead  Sight; 
Shot  Barrel,  with  50  Shot  Cartridge-cases,  Rod  and  Brush, 
Wad-cutter,  and  Shot-loader,  Powder-Flask,  and  extra 
Charger.  For  further  particulars  send  for  a  Circular  to 
the  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chico- 
pee Falls,  JTIass. 

l\o.  45.  —  3>onhle  Barrel    Criin  §     ok 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
"Twist11  barrel.  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram- 
rod, and  iu  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Marris  &  Hodg-  ' 
kins,  17  7  Broadway,  welt  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  guu,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  aud  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

Wo.  40-— Chest  of  €ioo«a  Tools.— Wc 
continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patter- 
son Brothers,  of  27  JParEc  Row,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  -very  first  quality  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  are  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  we 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  tiiem.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  arc  of  regular  size,  and  hut 
few  additions  would  be  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car- 
penter. The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows:  1  Tool 
Chest,  $8;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 
lFore  Plane,  $9.35;  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com- 
pass Saw,  10  in.,  50c:  Compass,  G  in.,  37c;  1  Adze-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25  ;  1  Hatchet,  No.  2,  90c  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  6  in.,  70c;  1  Bevel, 
8  in.,  75c;  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c;  1  Mallet,  30c; 
1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  5  in.,  fiOc;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  36c;  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25  ;  1  Auger  bit,  ea.  %  in.  30c; 
*4  in.  32c;  %  in.  45c;  1  in.  60c;  1  Center  bit,  ca.  l/z  in. 
21c;  Sliin.,  23c;  1  in.,  25c;  1J^  in.,  35c;  14  in.,  40c; 
6  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  90c;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c; 
1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c;  Rose, 
do.,  25c;  Snail,  do.,  25c;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c;  1  Taper 
bit,  30c;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ca.  3  in.,  30c;  6  in., 
50c;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea.,  %  in.,  50c;  1  in.,  70c;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.,  J£  in.,  30c;  V2  in.,  35c;  %  in.,  40c. 
1  in.,  50c;  V,%  in.,  G0c;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.,  %  in., 
%\ ;  1  in.,  $1.10  ;  1*4  in.,  $1.20 ;  1  Auger,  ea.,  %  in.,  70c; 
1  in.,  80c;  1%  in.,  90c;  1  Set  Brad-awls  in  Handles,  §1.35; 
1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c;  1  Saw  File,  ea.,  4  in.,  14c;  5  in.,  17c; 
1  Flat  File,  8  in.,  30c;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  60c;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  $1.25  ;=$4o.OO. 

Nos.  47,  -AS. — IflatliemnlicalS  Instru- 
ment b    for    Draughting,    Drawing;,    etc.— 

Very  convenient,  not  only  for  Architects  aud  Mechanics, 
but  for  farmers  and  others,  and  for  Boys  and  Girls.  These 
are  neatly  fitted  in  beautiful  Rosewood  Cases,  having 
dividers  with  flexible  joints,  and  points,  semi  circles, 
pencil  and  penholders,  rulers,  etc,  etc.  All  the  pieces 
in  No.  47  are  finished  in  brass  and  steel ;  those  in  No.  48 
are  German-silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  are  the  same  in 
each,  but  No.  48  is  of  extra  beauty  and  workmanship. 

No.    49.  —  Charles    Pratt's   Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe.  Reliable, 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guaranty  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Family 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  aud  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation    and   dijalh. 
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resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  Kerosene  Oil,— but 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in- 
fringement of  United  States  Law,— -has  induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium  list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  aud  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  "  Astral  Oil1'  is  from  the 
House  of  Chas.  Pratt,  SOS  Fulton  St.  Mr.  P., 
a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the  article 
to  its  present  standard.  It  has  been  tested  and  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  highest  scientific  authori- 
ties in  the  land.  Among  them  are  E.  N.  Horsford,  late 
Kumford  Prof.  Harvard  University,  etc.,  and  R.  Ogden 
Doremus,  Prof.  Chein.  in  the  College  of  the  City_pf  New 
York.  Dr.  G.  Tagliabne  says  :  "  I  have  to  pronounce  the 
'Astral '  Oil,  the  safest  Illuminating  Oil  in  the  market.1' 
The  Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin,  and  sealed  so  that 
none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned 
for  refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  12  one  gallon  Guaranty 
Cans,   which  may  be  distributed. 

IVos.    SO,    51. — RLercurisil     ISm-ome- 

ters. — Woodruff' s  Patent,  made  by  O  lias.  Wilder, 
Peterboro,  N.  H.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that,  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery, 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in- 
struments are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thermometer  and 
Yernier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea— an  indicator  of  the  weather 
to  be  looked  for.  To  its  this  instrument  is  of  more  real 
value,  in  a  business  way,  than  the  interest  on  several 
hundred  dollars.    It  more  than  pays  its  cost  evert  year  ! 

I\o.  53. — Buckeye  Harvester  Mow- 
er.— The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly.  In  1S69 
this  machine  competed  at  only  two  large  trials,  one  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  received  the  First  Prize  Grand 
Gold  Medal,  and  the  other  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  it 
received  Two  First  Prize  Grand  Gold  Medals.  Messrs. 
Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  165  Greenwich  St., 
N.  Y.  CSty,  will  send  anyone  a  circular,  giving  full 
description,  engravings,  etc.  Many  a  farmer  can  secure 
this  premium  by  a  very  few  days'  or  odd  hours'  and  even- 
ings' canvassing  for  subscribers.  A  few  can  unite  their 
efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the  subscribers,  and  own 
the   machine   in  common. — Ten  subscribers  a  day  for 

15  days  would  secure  it  ($125. ) — Many  can  easily  raise 
the  necessary  club  at  Town  Meetings,  Fairs,  Elections 
and  other  gatherings,  or  during  evenings.  The  Buckeye 
Self-Rake  Reaper  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
machine  and  is  at  least  equal  to  any  Reaper  and  Raker  in 
the  market.  Those  who  secure  this  Mower  can  after- 
ward secure  the  Reaper,  which  can  be  attached. 

No.  53.— Patent    Cylinder    IMow.- 

We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore received  this  premium.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention,  but 
is  manufactured  by  Ihe  well-known  firm  nfR.H.  Allen 
A;  Co.,   I  89  &  191    AV:»ter-st.,  New  York,  to 

whom  application  may  be  made  for  descriptive  circulars, 
etc.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is  the  "  Two-horse 
size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  in.  wide,  and  5  to  Sin. 
deep."  It  is  provided  with  awheel  and  with  a  "skim 
plow,"  like  the  double  *■  Michigan  plow." For  2!)  sub- 
scribers at  $1.50,  or  97  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Heavy 

Two-horse,  14  to  16  ill.  wide,  and  (I  to9  in.  deep,  $10.00 

For  32  at  $1.50.  or  100  at  $1.00,  the  Two  to  Three  horse, 

16  to  18  in.  wide,  s  to  11  in.  deep.  $01.00.  Fur  22  sub- 
scribers at  $1.50  or  75  at  $1.00,  the  One-horse,  10  to  12  in. 
wide  and  4  to  7  in.  deep,  $15.00. 

No.     5tt.  —  Collins    &    Co.'s     Cast- 

steel  Plows.— These  excellent,  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not.  rolled),  tem- 
pered and  polished  like  a  cjoorl  axe.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in 
the  manufacturer's  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of 
which  we  particularly  recommend  u  C,  Mo.  S"  for  general 
use  :  "  B,  No,  13  "  for  stubble  only  :  and  "  E.  No.  12  "  for 
turf  only.  Send  for  circular,  living  full  particulars,  to 
Collins  <V  Co.,  212  Walcr-Ktrcet,tVew  York. 

No.  55. — Comstoclf's  EVtvw  Horticul- 
tural Implements  Combined* —  The  Hand  Culti- 
vator and  Onion  Weeder  will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with 
boos.  Tt  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil,  it  is  as  much  fuperior  to  the  hoe  for  all  smalt  drill 
culture  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  The  Seed  SOUH  r  is  the  most  perfect  small  seed  drill 
we  have  seen.    It  bowb  Beet,  Parenlp,  and  othor  diffiqult    ! 


seeds,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  it  is  specially 
adapted  to  sowing  Onion  seed  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  or  6 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  readily  attached  to  the  Culti- 
vator. The  Strawberry  Gutter  takes  off  the  runners  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  between  the  rows.  After 
another  year's  trial  of  these  implements  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  all 
who  ordered  them  of  us  as  premiums,  we  offer  them  again, 
and  recommend  them  as  being  all  the  inventor  claims, — 
"the  best  in  the  world."  For  10  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or 
65  at  $1.00.  we  will  give  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Strawberry  Cutter,  price,  $12.00 For  22  at  $1.50,  or  75 

at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder,  and 
Seed  Sower,  price,  $15.00. . .  .For  27  at  $1 .50.  or  90  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  all  these  implements  complete,  price,  $1S.00. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock  Brothers,  East 
Hartiord,  Conn.,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants.  See  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist, 
page  127,  1869,  and  page  118,  1870. 

No.  5C — The  American  Submerged 

Pump.— Every  family  needs  a  reliable  pump,  capable 
of  raising  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  be  it  deep  or  shallow,— one  that  is  durable, 
that  will  not  get  out  of  order,  or  be  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  or  gravel.  When  we  add  to  these  the  qualities  of  a 
powerful  force-pump,  ability  to  throw  water  80  or  70  feet 
from  a  hose-pipe,  and  a  construction  which  renders  freez- 
ing an  impossibility,  though  it  stand  out  of  doors,  we 
think  we  have  a  family  and  farm  pump  which  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend.  No.  1  will  raise  20  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.  This  is  the  pump  offered  in  the  list.  No. 
2,  30  to  35  gallons.  No.  3  will  raise  2  bbls.  per  minute 
from  an  ordinary  well ;  and  there  are  larger  sizes.  Either 
of  these  pumps  will  be  furnished  for  the  same  number  of 
subscribers  required  for  other  Premiums  of  the  same  price. 
The  pumps  have  what  is  called  water  packing,  that  is,  no 
packing  atall ;  the  pump  is  set  in  the  well,  and  nothing 
but  the  perpendicular  brake  and  spout  appear  above  the 
platform.  Further  information,  Circulars,  and  Price- 
Lists,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Bridgeport 
manufacturing  €0.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

No.  £57. — I*si aye' j*  Patent  Pump  and 
Sprinkler. —A  Hand  Watering-Pot,  a  Greenhouse 
Syringe,  a  light  Force-Pump,  and  Garden-Engine.  It  is 
very  simple  ^n  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  oper- 
ate, and  adapted  to  many  uses— convenient  for  washing 
windows  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses;  watering  plants, 
etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  with  considerable  force 
about  40  feet.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  stream  can  be 
instantly  changed  to  drops,  spray,  or  mist.  For  circulars 
etc.,  address  the  patentee  and  manufacturer,  N.  Page, 
Jr.,  Danvers,  Mas*. 

No.  5S. — Pstmily  Scales.— These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  y2  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan  for  weighing  flour,  sugar  and  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  No.  2">2 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
lias  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     Send  to  them  for  circulars,   if   desired 

No.      fSO.  —  Craiulall's       Improved 

Building  Block*  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va- 
riety, can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re- 
main so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever 
invented.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  were 
sold  Inst  year  by  Orange  Judd  d6  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

No.  OO.  —  1*0  «*  fleet    Ij  ant  eras.— A  very 

ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention — a  complete 
Lantern,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  -S£  of  an  inch  in  tbickness  ;  it  contains  3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc.,  always  ready  lor  use.  Made 
by  the  ITCcrrlam  ITIanPjx  Company  (Julius  Ives 
&  Co.,  Agents,  No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York). 

No.  61.  —  rVew  American  Cyclo- 
paedia*— We  cannot  commend  this  great  work  too 
highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and  Seminaries, 
and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite 
their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Young  men  should  devote 
evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing  for  this  nvnjnifi- 
cent  and  useful  premium  for  their  own  use.  Published 
by  I>.  Apple  ton  6c  Co.,  no  Grand  Street.  N  Y, 
£^~  The  Cyclopaedia  is  u  whole  Horary  of  itself,  consisting 
at  sixteen  very  largo  octavo  volumes,  well  bound,  aver- 
aging SOO  large,  two-column  pages  in  each  book.     They 


treat  upon  over  25,OO0  different  subjects.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  name  any  subject,  any  country,  any  person  of 
note,  in  past  or  recent  time,  concerning  which  pretty  full 
information  may  not  be  found  in  the  Cyclopaedia  alphabet- 
ically arranged  :  worth  a  year's  effort  in  raising  subscribers. 

No.  63. — The    G resit    Dictionary. — 

"Worcester's  Large,  Pictorial.  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1,854  three-col  u  01 11  pages, with  a  mul- 
titude of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic- 
tionary in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex- 
planations, and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  Office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise,  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  «?i:  Tilemton,  Boston. 

No*.  <$!$,  64. — 'i'lae  Emnelan  Grape. 

— This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, being  a  beautiful  black  grapeof  the  first  quality,  and 
ripening  some  time  before  the  Delaware.  It  has  already 
been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  suc- 
cess has  been  most  flattering.  It  has  proved,  generally, 
vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is,  in  our 
judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar, except  it  he  the  lona.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
grape  is  worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much 
interest  in  seeing  its  true  merits  developed.  We  have 
made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell, 
of  lona,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  who  have  the  original 
stock  of  the  vines,  to  supply  us  with  No.  1  and  Extra 
Vines  for  Premiums.  These  vines  will  be  of  really  No. 
1  and  extra  quality,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  or  boxed,  by  express,  the  receiver  paying  express 
charges  only.  Orders  received  too  late  for  sending  this 
fall  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the  spring. 

No.  65.  —  ]>onl>le    IBsir»oon    Horse 

Hay-Fork.— Any  good  Horse  Hay-Fork  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  these  days  of  high  wages;  it  is  one  of  the, 
real  labor-saving  implements  of  the  day.  and  that  farmer 
who  fails  to  adopt  it,  will  fail  to  reap  the  profit  for  his 
labor  which  he  ought  to  have.  Harris'  Double  Harpoon 
Fork  is  a  most  excellent  one,  as  we  know  by  experience 
and  observation,  and  we  therefore  place  it  in  our  Rreminm 
List.  Let  any  hay  grower,  who  is  too  doubtful  about  the 
value  of  snch  an  implement  to  invest  money  in  it,  gather 
a  list  of  IS  subscribers  this  fall  or  winter,  and  get  an 
implement  free,  and  our  word  for  it,  he  will  feel  well  re- 
paid when  the  busy  hard  work  conies  on  in  the  hay  field. 
Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent  to  ail  applicants  hy 
the  "Pennock  manufacturing  Company," 
Kcnnctt  Square  JP,  O.,  Cliesler  Co.,  Pa. 

IVos.  66  to  76.— Volumes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  tl^esc  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  limes  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  arc 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  at  least  $60,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  thirteen  volumes  can  select  auy  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXIX.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Now.  77  to  )*»?. — !RoBiiE4l  Toliinicsof 
the  Agriculturist.— These  are  thesameas  Nos,  6G 

to  70  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.     S«'nt  post-paid. 

Xon.    8S  to  5>J>. — G004I    Libraries. — 

Iu  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Rook*  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  aud  Mouseholtl.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  S8  to  Oil  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  tholisl  of  our  hooks  publish- 
ed monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  bo  forwarded,  PobI 
or  Express  paid.  $SG  or $50  worth  of  books  pertninimr  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  In  think- 
ing and  observing,  trad  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  hdp  their  hands.  Any  jrood  hook  will,  in  the  end. 
be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre 
of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  £-?'"  Lot  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  nnd  fhroncrh  these 
premiums  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  IOO. — (Hpncrnl  T.lool*  V*irofnitini. 

— Any  one  pending  35  or  more  names  may  select  Rooks 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  rents  for  each  subscrib- 
er sentat  Jtl ;  or  so  cents  for  each  name  sen)  nt  $1.20; 
orfio  cents  for  each  name  at  $1  '-^  Phis  iflTfcr  ittisonfy 
for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 
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30 

25 

1  60 
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2  50 

7  50 
50 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle ....%  2  50 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture 1  50 

Allen's  <R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book 

Allen's  (B.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book... 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, '67,  08,'69,&-70,ea..pa.,50c.;  clo. 
Am. Horticultural  Annual  '67,'68,'69,&'70,ea,pa.,50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier 

American  Rose    Cul  i  urlst 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures 

Boussmsraulfs  Rural  Economy 

Breck's  New  Bool;  of  Flowers 

Bnist's  Flower  Garden   Directory 

Buist's  Family   Kitchen  Gardener 100 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

Chorlton's  Grane  Grower's  Guide 75 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Copeland's  Country  Life 5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.    H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor 150 

Dartil's  American  Cattle  Doctor. 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual. 1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes    6  00 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 

Downiiig's  Landscape  Gardening.. 

Eastwood  on  Crnuberrv 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  TV.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage  ..  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cnlturist 150 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cultnrist 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cnlturist 20 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes  paper..  30 

GuonoTi  on  Milch  Cows 70 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetat1on,clo.,$J.00:  extra  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig        150 

Henderson's  Garrienins:  for  Profit —  1  50 

Henderson's  Pr act! cal  Floriculture 1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers 1  75 

Hoopes*  Book  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Hoopers'  Dog  and  Gun paper,  ollc...  .cloth..  60 

Hop  Culture 10 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Jaques'  Manual  of  the  House... 1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed.  .    2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  ami  Its  Uses 1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  50 

Leuehar's  How  to  Build  Hot-houses 150 

Lvman's  Cotton  Culture 150 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape- Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture  20 

Our  Farm  ot  Four  Acres paper,  30c... cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawherrv  Culture 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons ...  1  50 

Pedder's  L an  d  Measurer 00 

Percherou  H  orse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.    (Prize  Essay) paper..  25 

Quinbv's  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping. . . . 1  50 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

Randall's  Fine- "Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dos: paper  30  cents cloth  60 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry paper,  40c. .bound  75 

Schenck's  Garden  er's  Text  Book 75 

Skillful  Housewile          75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book. 1  5C 

Thomas'  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture 25 

Turner's  Cotton   Planter's  Manual 1  50 

"Warder's  American  Pomology 3  00 

"Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens _ 1  50 

"Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1  50 

"Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

"Wariug's  Earth-Closets  and  Earth  Sewage ...     50 

"Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  21  lithograph  plates  in  colors 15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .* 2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture    1  25 

White's  Gardening  forthe  South 2  00 

Woodward's  Cottasres  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

"Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings. . .  1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper 2  00 

Youatt  and  Snooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Touatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Touatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect 12  00 

Harney's  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences -10  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  lccep  in  Stoekllie  followiiisr.  Books: 

Architecture.    By  Cummings  &  Miller ]0  00 

**       Modern  American.     By  Cummings  &  Miller...  10  00 

"       Principlesautl  Practice  of.  ByLorin^&  Jenney  12  00 
"       Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.    By 

S.Sloan.    In  Nos.,  each 50 

Art  of  SawFilinii.   ..(Holly) 75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1  50 

Benienfs  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bridseman's  Youui:  Gar  d  ener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 5  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiner's  Hanri-Book.  .(Holly).. 15 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) 7  00 

Chemistry  ot  the  Farm,  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber). 2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downins's  Cottage   Residences 30 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays 5  00 


Du  Brcuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) 2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (BrackettJ.  ....  100 

Farming  for  Boys l  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) 3  50 

Fla^g's  European  Vineyards 1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses 2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming,. 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports,  Svo.,  2  vols 7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's 5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Youug  Sportsmen,  Svo...  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Cnlturist 1  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding » 1  25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow 1  25 

Gray's  Manual   of  Botanv  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol 4  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field"  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle 2  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Hatfield  s  American  House  Carpenter S  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Ensv  (Jennings) 1  25 

Husmann's  Grapes  &  Wine 1  50 

Jennines  on  Cattle 1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheen,  Swine,  and  Poultry 1  75 

Jenninss  on  the    Horse   and  his  Diseases 175 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  2  00 

Maynew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  ... 3  0u 

Mayhew's   Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical   Book-Keepiug  for  Farmers 90 

Blanks  for           do.                 do.              120 

McMahon's  American  Gardener 2  25 

Mechanic's  Companion,  (Nicholson) 3  00 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

My  Farm  ot  Edgewood 1  75 

Norris'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.S  parts,  each  50 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 125 

Rand's  Bulbs 3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden 3  CO 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.    Bound,  5  vols.,  each 150 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1  50 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book 30 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3  00 

Strong's  Cultivation  of  the  Grape —  S  00 

Tegermeier's  Poultry  Book 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enoush.. . 1  50 

The  Doe;  By  Dinks.  Mavhew, and  Hutchinson 3  00 

The  Horse,  (Sronehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  G22  pases.  3  50 

TheMule.  (Ililev) 1  50 

Thomas'  Fruit  Cnlturist...  .  3  00 

Trapper's  Guide 2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden. 2  00 

Woodward's  Graneries,  etc 1  50 

Youman's  Household  Science 2  25 


One  Hundred  Premiums. 


(See  Pages  392,  393,  394,  395.) 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mumford's  Patent  Process  will  preserve  Sweet  Potatoes 
the  j'ear  round.  It  will  also  cure  rot  in  Irish  potatoes.  It 
is  very  cheap  and  accessible  to  all.  Individual  rights  £3.00. 
Territory  tor  sale.  Remit  bv  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. Recommended  bv  State  Agricultural  Societies  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

HAWKINS,  TIMMONS  &  CO.,  Chillicothe,  O. 

Rare  and  Beautiful 

Trees  and  Plants,  both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  continually 
offered  for  sale  at  the 

Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

Established  1S30. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  out  of  door  life,  as  well  a? 
Nueserymex  and  Dealebs  in  Trees,  are  requested  to  send 
for  our  Catalogues. 

Z&~  The  new  *-SEin-A:x:NT:AL  Circular"  of  wholesale 
prices  just  published.  Also,  a  Circular  giving  description 
and  testimonials  of  the 

NEW  MOUNT  VERNON  PEAR, 

A  Beautiful  Colored  Engraving  of  which  will  be  given 
to  all  who  ask  for  it.    Address 

W.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bloomington    Nursery. 

600  Acres!    19th  Year!    10  Greenhouses ! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stock,  Root  Grafts, 
Grapes,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hedge  and  Green-house 
Plants.  Flower  Bulbs  for  fall.  Colored  Fruit  and  Flower 
Plates— all  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHCENLX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  111. 

CHESTNUT-TREES. 
1,000,000, 

4  inches  to  -1  feet  high.  One  of  the  best  Timber  and  Nut  pro- 
ducing trees  our  Continent  affords.  Send  2-cent  stamn  for 
a  16-page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices.    Address 

STORKS,  HAURISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

^END  FOR  PRICE-LIST  of  the  Moorestown 
^  Small  Fruit  and  Plant  Farm.  Ail  theold  and  new  vari- 
eties at  lower  rates.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


~fl  f"|   AAA  Two-year-old  Versaillaise,  Cherry, 
-M-  \J $\J\J\J  Rnd  White  Grape  Currant  Plants.    40,000 
one-year-old  ditto.    ^00.000  eood  Cuttings,  ditto.    Address 
T.  B.  &  HENRY  WAKEMAN,  Westport,  Conn.. 


TWO  NEW  &RAPES. 

The  Croton  and  Senasqua. 

The  Croton  is  a  white  grape  and  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  tasted  it  to  surpass  in  quality  and  beauty,  any 
white  grape  yet  introduced  that  will  succeed  in  the  open  air ; 
and  it  is  in  delicacy  of  flesh  and  flavor  fully  equal  to  the 
finest  foreign  varieties.  The  vines  have  always  ripened  a 
large  crop  of  splendid  lruit  since  their  first  season  of  Iruiting, 
although  the  Isabella  and  Delaware  vines  growing  near, 
under  equally  favorable  circumstances,  have  occasionally 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  Senasqua  is  a  black  crape— the  vine  a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous grower,  with  every  appearance  of  a  pure  native,  but  its 
fruit  more  closely  resembles  the  flesh v  foreign  grapes  than 
any  variety  that  has  as  yet  been  introduced;  it  is  considered 
by  some  of  our  best  poniologists  as  the  finest  hardy  grape 
they  have  tasted. 

For  further  description,  history  of  origin,  reports  of  suc- 
cess in  various  localities,  list  of  premiums  awarded,  &c,  &C-, 
send  for  circular. 

PRICE    LIST. 

each.       doz. 

Croton,  extra  2  year ..$5  $48 

"  "       1  vear $3  $30 

Senasqua,  entraS  year $3  $30 

All  the  above  are  first-class  plants. 

STEPHEX  W.  t'NDERHILL, 
Croton  Landing  JP.  O., 
Croton  Point,  W.  \". 

BEFORE  SENDING  YOUR  ORDERS  to  ANY 
other  Nurserv,  or  making    your  purchases  for  the 
coming  season  of  planting,  send  for  our 

NEW    CATALOGUE 
OF     FRUIT    A\D     ORiVAMEXTAL     TREES, 

Roses,  Shrubs  and  Grape-vines.  Large  stock  and  low 
prices.       Address  T.  B.  JENKINS,  Sup't, 

CHJLJTBEKSBrKG  NriiSEKT  ASSOCIATION", 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Trees  and  Vines — Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very  liberal 
rates  to  the  trade.    Send  stamps  for  Catalogues. 

No.  1— Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pases.  No.  2— Green- 
house, &c,  58  pages.  No.  3—  Chestnut  Circular,  16  pages. 
No.  4— Trade-list  for  Nurservmen  and  Dealers  onlv.  Call 
and  examine  our  stock,  or  address 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

1  000  000  Year,  Apple,  3-Tliorned  Acacia,  and 
ljvW^Wv  j\H  other  fruit  and  flowering  seedlings,  and 
Hedge  Plants.  6.000  lbs.  Apple  and  Pear  S'-eds,  etc.:  3,000  lbs. 
Evergreen  and  Tree  Seeds,  etc.;  10,000  lbs.  of  Onion,  Beet, 
Carrot,  Cabbage,  Turnip,  and  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Also  Bulbs.  Roses,  Shrubs.  Seeds,  etc.,  b>  mail.  Cat- 
alogues and  Trade-List  to  any  plain  address. 

B.  M.  WATSOV, 
Old  Colonv  Nurseries  &  Seed  AVarehouse. 
Established  1S42.  Plymouth,  Mas*. 

Osage  Hedge  Plants,  30,000,000. 

Apple-Trees,  1  &  2  y.,  fine.300,000.  Apple  and  Chcrrv  Seedliugs, 
700,000.  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seedlings,  large 
stock.  Above  stock  low  to  phmters,  nurserymen,  and  deal- 
ers, for  Fall  of  1S70.  Price-List  furnished  oh  application  to 
BARNES  BROS.  &  CO.,  Young  America,  Warren  Co..  111. 

REES  and  SEEDLINGS.— 300,000  Pear  Stocks ; 
100,000  Pear  Stocks  in  Bud  ;  3CO,000  Pear  Root-grafts  * 
1,000,000  Apple  Root-grafts;  300.000  2  and  3  year-old  Apple- 
Trees  ;  Miner  and  Wild-Goose  Plum.  &c.    Send  for  Catalogue 
to  E.  H.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

J.  W,  COBURN 

Offers  for  Autumn  of  1ST0,  First-class  general  Nursery 

Stock. 

MRSERIES    AT 

Flushing,  L.  L,   N.  A".,  and  Ea^t  Chester,  N.  Y. 


3,00® 


APPLE-TREES,    leading    varieties, 
4  to  6  ft.  G.  H.  BAXTA, 

Greenwood,  Bergen  Co.,  K.  J. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

50,000  Peach-trees,  best  varieties.  Colossal  Asparagus,  Ken- 
tucky Strawberries.  Imperial  Raspberries.  Send  10  cts.  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  56  pages.  It  tells  what  and  bow  to 
plant.  Wli.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson.  N.  J. 

HERSTINE'S  NEW  RASPBERRIES.  —  The 
" Herstine"  and  "Saunders."  A  limited  nnmber  of 
plants  will  be  sent  out  this  fall.  Price  $3  each  ;  $16  per  half 
dozen.    Orders  received  bv  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


€ 


URRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  ROSES,  ORXA- 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  at  Wholesale  prices. 
SEND  FOK  CATALOGUE. 

MAHLOX  MOON,  Morrisville,  Perm. 

E®=  1,000,000  GRAPE-VINES.  ,^jj] 

CONCORD  YrXES,  ?  years  old,  No.  1,  onlv  S25  per  3,000. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  ol"  leaning 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

TTtthoulfail,  cheaper  than  yon  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  111.  Tni.  H.  SCHUCEDEK. 


One  Hundred  Premiums. 

(See  Pages  393,  393,  394,  395.) 
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Till  11313  —  (cash  before,  insoriioiO  : 

Ordinary  rages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  i  lines,  85. 
Opex  Panes  (open  without  cutting:),  S~per  line. 

List  Page,  and  2d  and  Ztl  Cover  Pages- S3. 50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion. — Page  next  to  Reading 
3fatter  and  Last  Cover  Fage—Q3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

S?S  GEKMAX  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each   insertion. 

easiness  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  lor  each 
insertion. 


New  Canaan  Nursery, 

~Se~w  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  rates, 
the  following  well-grown  Nursery  Stock: 
Apple-Trees— Standard  and  Dwarf. 
Fear 

Peach       "       one  year  from  bud. 
Van  Burex  Goldex  Dwarf  Peach. 
Coxcord  &  H.  PiMi.iFrc  vines,  one  and  two  rears  old. 
Raspberries  &  Blackberries,  of  most  approved  variet's. 
La  Veesaillaisk  6s  Cherry  Currants. 
Coxover  s  Colossal  Asparagus,  1  year. 
Arbor  Vit.e  H edgings  of  all  sizes. 
Apple  Seedlings,  l  and  2  years  old. 
Semd  for  Price-List.  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS. 

3,000,000   Fruit   Trees,  Fall  of  1870. 

Niagara  Nurseries,  Lockport,  N.  X. 
Established  1839. 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherrv  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  1,  2, 
and  o  years  old.  Peach.  Plum.  Apricot,  and  Orange  Quince 
Trees.  Grape-vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and  Ornamental 
Trees  of  every  description.  Send  for  Price-List  just  out. 
"We  sell  bv  the  dozen,  hundred,  and  thousand. 

"We  make  a  specialty  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear-Troes, 
1,  2,  and  3  years  old. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  choice  in  color  and  quality, 
for  sale  by  G.  TV.  FARLKE, 

Hill  Top  Farm,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

PREMIUM    CHESTER    WHITE   PIGS. 

BP.ED  AND  FOR  SALE  BT 
GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

\Vest  Ciiester,   Chester  Coltjty,  Pens. 
£F~  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

P9RE.BE&ED>  i'U  ESTEK  WEII'lT, 
Pigs, Slieep,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits, «fcc, 

bred  and  shipped  bv  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN.  Penninstonvillc, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure-bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  fur  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG.  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular   and  Price-List. 

O  &fl££  LBS.— Weight  of  two  Ohio  Improved 
^ri^olliP  Chester  Hogs.  Send  for  description  of  this 
famous  breed,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thorouzh-bred 
and  Imported  Animals  and  Fowls.  L.  BVSILVER,  Salem,  O. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send  for  Circular 
on  Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine.  Also,  Berkshire  Pigs  from 
Imported  Stock.    THOS.  WOOD,  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SONG  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS, 

Talking  Parrots,  Mocking  Birds.  Canaries,  Goldfinches, 
Bullfinches,  Linnets,  etc.  Natural  Food  for  Mocking  Birds. 
Ornamental  and  plain  Cases,  in  great  variety.  Canary, 
Hemp,  liape,  and  Maw  Seeds  carefully  selected  and  recteau- 
ed.  WADE  &  HENRY, 

49  North  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FANCY    POULTRY. 

Will  fill  a  few  orders  for  Superior  Specimens  of  Buff, 
White,  and  Partridge  Cocliiiis,  LigHt  and  Dark 
Urn  lima-.  Hotidans,  Bantams,  and  White  Leg- 
horns.   No  Circular,    Address,  with  stamp, 

G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flashing,  IV.   Y. 

CHOICE  POULTRY  for  Sale.— Dark  Brahmas. 
Hondans.  Huff  Cochin?,  Spring  Chickens,  $12  Trio. 
Year-old  laving  pullets  $.0  Trio.  Light  Brahmas,  v.  flue; 
Silver-Grey  Dorkings,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg's,  Spring 
Chickens,  $S  Trio.  Year-oil  pullets,  laying.  $12  Trio.  Our 
Dark  Brahmas,  Houdnns,  and  Buff  Cochins,  are  from  import- 
ed stock,  and  v.  fine.  We  consider  Houdans  best  ol  all  lowls 
lor  laving,  never  sitting.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
W.  S  CAKPENTEtt  &  SON,  Bye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

lloudan  and    Grey  Dorking  Fowls 

For  Sale.  Hondan  from  thorouzh-bred  slock,  well  muffed 
and  bearded,  $20  per  pair.  $25  per  Trio.  Grey  Doiklnc,  bred 
from  ,1.  C.  Cooper's  celebrated  Irish  stock.  $1">  per  pair,  $2f) 
per  Trio,  single  cock  $10.     Address 

C.  1).  VALENTINE,   rnrdhnm.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"|?TNE  POULTRY.— Dark  Brahma,  Hon  fan,  $19 
*■  per  pair.  Light  Brnlimi,  $"  per  pair.  All  bred  from 
c  .  ,r  "JWla  and  warranted  to  crlve  satlsfaetlon. 

Address  'CHAIILER  FLODENG, 
Box  132.  Loetonfa.  Columbiana  Co..  O. 

FINE-BRED   FOWLS. 

Bnff  an  1  Partridge  Cochin.  Dark  nnd  Light  Brahma  and 
Hondan  FowR  Rouen  and  Avleshnry  D ticks. 

Fine  vonntr  stock  ready  lor  shipping 

Rend  stamp  fo-  Circular  of  Fowls,  Sovo  ft  OmrAxnTTAA 
Binns,  Cages.  F0UNTAIKS,etc.       WADE  &  FTENTtY 

•19  North  nth  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


"OCDENSBURG  STOCK  FARM/' 

Ayrshire      Stalls      for      Sale. 

I  have  thorough-bred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 

My  herd  of  Avrshires  is  among  the  largest  and  best  Herds 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

I  have  spared  no  expense  in  its  selection,  and  have  import- 
ed this  season  some  of  the  best  blood  in  Scotland  for  it3 
benelit. 

I  can  ship  West  daily  bv  Fropellor,  very  safe  and  cheap, 
and  South  and  East  by  R.  B. 

31  y  Herd  is  recorded  in  the  2d  volume  Ayrshire  nerd  Book. 
J.  H.  .MORGAN,  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.— An  Ayrshire  Bull,  one  year  old  last 
Jan.  Weighs  950  lbs.,  took  the  first  premium  at  the  New- 
England  Fair,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.,  1870.  For  further 
information  inquire  or  address  the  subscriber  at  Kittery, 
York  Cojnty,  Maine.  EPHRAIM  OTIS. 

FL.AX.      HEMP.    RAMIE.  ~ 

"We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN  W.  QFINCY, 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  Co., 
93  William  St.,  New  York. 

IMPROVED  MONITOR 

CLOTHES  WHINGER. 


The  only  Wooden-frame   Clothes  Wrin;;cr  v.'it'.i    Koulton 
Patent  Immovable  all  White  Rubber  Roller.    Warrants tl  to 
outlast  any  other  Roller  in  use.    Sold  everywhere. 
RUSSELL  &  KRWIN  M'F'G  CO., 

411  fc  47  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  General  Agents. 
Manufactured  by 
JOHN  YOUNG'S  SON.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


rra   wr  a  hi 


IE. 


The  only  cheap  Circular  Machine  ftilly protected  hy  patents. 
Will  knit  Stockings  complete  without  any  handwork.  The 
oldest,  most  practical,  most  durable,  most  efficient,  and 
most  popular  Machine  now  In  use.  For  evidence  of  which, 
send  for  our  nevr  Circular  just  ready.    We  want 

to, 000,000 

people  to  send  for  this  Circular,  and  read  our  strong  proofs 
that  the  Machine  Is  all  we  claim  it  to  be. 

Price  from  $25  to  $7J,  according  to  size  and  capacity.  Send 
for  a  Circular.    Address 

Bickford  Spinner  8c  Knitting  Machine  Co., 

3G   Bromfiehl   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prindle's  Agricultural 
Steamers  &  Farmers' 
Boilers. 

For  cooking  food  for  stock  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
purpose?. 

We  have  the  agency  for  these,  and  keep  all  sizes  constant- 
ly in  stock. 

The  large  descriptive  12-page  pamphlet,  with  prices  and 
Illustrations,  will  be  sent  gratuitously  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

ISO  &  101  Water  St.    P.  O.  Box  876. 

New  York  City. 

N.  B.— The  fullest   assortment  of   AGRICULTURAL  Imtle- 

mknts  ami  Machines,  Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  Lhe  Pity. 
may  be  found  at  our  Warehouses. 


Allen's  Potato  Digging  Plow. 

(Fig.  70,  Page  57  of  our  Large  Catalogue.! 
(Send    for  a   Special  Illustrated  Circular,   containing  full 
description,  directions  and  testimonials.) 
Remit  $15  for  the  Iron  Plow,  or  $25  for  the  Steel  Plow,  and 
it  shall  be  sent  at  once. 

Cahoon's  Broadcast  Hand 

SOWER,   (Page  JC).    Price  $10. 
Will  sow  from  4  to  S  acres  an  hour. 

The  Seymour  Plaster  or  Fer- 

TIL.IZER    SOWER,  (Page 44). 
Price  $G0 ;  -with  Grass  Seed  Attachment,  $10  extra. 

Seymour's  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER.  (Page  44).    Price  $73. 

The  Seymour  Combined 

DRILLS,  (Page  4%)  arc 

Ko.  1.    Xine  Teeth s  m 

No.  2.       "         "     with  Grn=s  Seeder '  inn 

No.  3.       "        "     with  Fertilizer  Attachment 115 

No.  4.  "         "      with           "                     "    and  Seeder.  V2j 

No.  5.    Eleven  Teeth 100 

No.  6  "  "    with  Grass  Seeder 110 

Anti-Friction    Horse-Powers, 

(Pages  64  and  65.)    Two  sizes  and  two  styles,  from  $175  to 
$265.    Various  other  sizes  and  styles,  as  low  as  $100. 

Light  Stump  Pullers, 

(Page  173.)    Two  sizes,  $75  and  $100. 

Cider-Mills  and  Presses, 

(Pages  125-12S.)    From  $5  to  $60. 

The  Blanchard  Churn, 

(Page  134.)    Five  sizes,  from  ?G  to  $10. 

Threshers  and  Cleaners, 

(Pages  OS  and  69.)    Three  sizes,  from  $225  to  $260. 

Threshers  and  Separators, 

(Page  70.)    Three  sizes,  from  $65  to  $X". 

If  you  want  any  other  article  for  your  Farm  or  Garden, 
send  stamp  to  us  for  a  Special  Circular  or  it. 

Our  Warehouses  are  filled  with  (lie  largest  assortment  of 
IMPROVED      AGRICULTURAL      IMPLEMENTS,     M.\- 
CHIXES  AND  TOOLS,  SEEDS  AND  FERTILIZERS,  to  h 
found  in  this  vicinity,  and  an  examination  is  asked  Ivy  a] 
farmers  who  may  be  in  the  city. 

R.  H.Allen  &  Co., 


1S9  &  101  Water  St„  1'.  O.  Hox  376. 


Oiiy. 


Broom  Corn  Machinery 

for  preparing  the  crop  for  market. 
Estimates  for  complete  or  partial  sets  of  machinery  fur- 
nished by 

R.   H.   ALLEN  &  CO., 
ISO  &  191  Water  St., 
P.  O.  Box  376. 


New  York  City. 


Cent  l. 

ALL  TE  WHO  LOVE  Fruit*.  Flowers,. 

Gardening,  Designs  of  Cottages.  Ornn  mental 

Trees,  Shrub«,  ami  embellishment  of  home  grounds. 
take  a  trial  trip  tor  3  months  or  a  year,  with 

THE    HORTICULTURIST, 

Every  our  who  lias  a    Garden   should   take  it. 

CLtJB  TERMS:  Onlv  51,50  per  year  In  clnhs  of  5;  s  copies, 
$"> :  2  copies,  $3."0.  ninstratcd  "Prospectus  and  Premium 
List,  free,  on  reci'lnt  of  postnee  stamp. 

HENRY  T.  WTLTJAMS,  Proprietor. 
5  RrpUmnu    St..    New   Yorlt. 
CtP"  Sec  adv't  on   pace   BSl,   Sept.  Aurlrnlturlst,  for  Pre- 
mium to  Trial  Trip  and  yearly  subscribers.    Also  for  Clubs. 
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Til  AMERICAN  BROILER 


(Pat.  July  31, 1S63,  and  October  in.  1869.) 
THE    FIXEST     CULINARY    INVENTION     OF 
THE   AGE. 
Embodying  in  a  plain  and  cheap  utensil 

ALL  TEE  PRINCIPLES  TXVOLVKD  IN  TIIE  PERFECT  BROILING 
OF  MEATS. 

Operates  upon  the  essential  natural  principles  for  broiling 
meats  to  perfection  •  prevents  the  escape  of  nntriment  by 
evaporation,  and  retains  all  the  rich  juices  and  delicate  fla- 
vor—which  are  mostly  lost  in  all  other  Broilers,  or  by  the 
process  of  frying. 

Broils  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  bv  any  other, 
and  cooks  the  meat  perfectly  uniform,  leaving  no  burned  nor 
raw  spots. 

Does  away  with  all  smote  and  smell  of  grease  :  requires 
no  preparation  of  fire;  and  makes  broiling,  heretofore  so 
vexatious.  theQr/icKESTand  easiest,  as  it  is  the  healthiest 

Of  all  MODES  OF  COOKING  MEATS. 

Broils  equally  well  over  coal  or  wood ;  answers  for  all 
sized  stove  or  range  openings ,  and  is  equally  good  for  beef- 

STEAK,  CHICKEN,  HAM,  CHOP,  FISH  aud  OYSTERS. 


It  is  not  only 


GUARANTEED 


to  fulfil  each  and  every  claim  above  set  forth,  but  to  any  not 
satisfied  after  trial, 

Tiie  Money  will  be  Refunded,  with  Charges 

hath    wa-ys. 

Dealers  throughout  the  city  and  country  are  invited  to 
order  on  these  terms,  and  families  to  test  it  for  themselves, 
with  the  certainty  of  its  costing  them  nothing,  if  not  as 
represented. 

Each  Broiler  will  have  the  authorized  label  attached,  with 
the  Trade-Mark,  "  American  Broiler,"  stamped  Thereon. 

Retail   Price  only  S"2. 
Liberal   Discount  to  tile   Trade. 

Now  for  sale  in  half-dozen  and- dozen  packages,  in  New 
York  Citv,  bv  the  houses  below  named,  who  will  lie  responsi- 
ble, to  the  full  extent  of  the  above  guarantees,  for  all  Broil- 
ers sold  by  them. 

LALAVCE  &  GROSJEAN  MA.V'FG  CO., 

Nos.  S9  Beelciiiait  and  53  «fc  55  Cliff  Sts. 

E.  KETCHiOI  &  CO.,  No.  289  Pearl  St. 

RUSSELL  &.  ERWIN   MAX'F'G  CO., 

Nos.  *5  &  47  Chambers  St. 

N.  E.  JAMES  &  CO.,  Xo.  23  Cliff  St. 

For  sale  at  retail  by  Stove.  Tin,  and  Honse  Furnishing 
Dealers  generally. 


T 


O  PARTIES  VISITING  THE 


American  ramus  PAIR, 


Don't  fail  to  see 


The  Downer  Mineral  Sperm  Lamp 


an  entirely  new  article,  to  burn  the  Downer  Mineral  Sperm 
Illuminating  oil— 300  degrees  fire  test!  Absolutely  safe! 
Cannot  explode,  and  the  most  brilliant  light  ever  produced. 

HA.LL'S      PATENT 

HUSKMG  GL0¥EB 

Enable  the  weaker  to  btusk  50  pee  cent  faster  than 
without  them  and  absolutely  prevent  sore  hands. 
Made  of  the  best  leather  with  metallic  claws  attached.  In 
ordering,  state  size;  large,  medium,  or  small.  Send  for 
sample  or  circular.  Price,  $1.50  per  pair.  A  liberal  dis- 
count to  Dealers  and  Canvassing  Agents.    Address 

The  Hall  HusJcing  Glove  Co., 
101  &  103  "West  Lake-st.,  Chicago,  111. 

COOPER'S  PORTABLE  ENGINES  with  Steam 
Pumps  and  Lime  Extracting  Heaters  and  Saw  Mills, 
cutting  10  to  20  M.  per  dav.  Stationary  Engines.  Boilers 
and  SM  Machinery.  §'1,500  purchases  a  complete  Tiro 
Bun  Grist  Mill,  with  modern  improvements.  Prices  Re- 
duced. Circulars  free-    John  Coopep.  &  Co..  Mt.  Vernou,  O. 


FARMERS,  SAVE  TOUR  FEET, 

AND  T7EAE 

1  BALLARD'S    CHAMPION   SHOE. 


New  Yoke,  May  10, 1S70. 
We  have  examined  carefullv  "  Ballard's  Champion- 
Shoe,"  and,  without  practical  use.  should  judge  it  to  be  a 
capital  article.  The  peculiar  cut  gives  it  the  set  and  bear- 
ings of  a  boot,  with  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  shoe :  and  the 
strap  brings  it  as  closely  as  desired  around  the  ankle  with- 
out the  trouble  of  strings.  Those  which  we  have  seen  are  of 
good  stock  and  well  made.  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

Induce  your  Shoe  Dealers  to  keep  a  supply  for  your 
neighborhood. 
For  full  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  SEEpage237i  JUNE 
dumber  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

A.   BALLARD  <&  SON, 
:*3  and  34  Vesey  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  5,000.  New  York. 

ic    Furnace. 

For  warming  Dwellings  and  Churches,  is  the  best  mode 
yet  invented.  Read  what  O.  G.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  says:  "The  No.  12  Gothic  Furnace  bought of  you 
last  fall,  answers  my  expectations  fully.  1  selected  It  on  my 
judgement  from  several  varieties,  after  several  years'  ex- 
perience with  lurnaces.  Last  winter  I  heated  7  rooms  with 
it,  each  11  ft.  high,  being  together  1,333  square  feet  of  floor, 
besides  warming  part  of  the  time  a  Hall  9x24  feet.  21  feet 
high,  and  two  upper  bedrooms.  I  consider  it  superior  in 
three  respects.  1st.  It  can  be  rushed  or  hurried  up  easily  and 
quicklv.  2d.  In  warm,  spring  weather  it  will  burn  cinders 
more  slowly  and  keep  fire  longer  at  a  low  heat  than  any 
Heater  I  know.  3d.  It  does  not  and  cannot  leak  gas  in  ant/ 
form.  It  is  simple,  easily  managed,  economical,  and  does 
not  burn  the  air." 

ALEX.  M.  LES&EY,  Manufacturer,  No.  C05  Sixth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.       Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

ARM    MILLS!— Durable,    efficient,    and   low- 


F 


priced.    Send  for  Circulars.    Agents  wanted. 
LANE  BROS.,  Manufacturers, 

Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holbrook's    Patent    Swivel    Plows. 

For  Level  Land  ana  Side  Hill. 

These  Plows  leave  no  '*  dead  furrows,"  "  no  ridges,"  and 
give  an  even  surface  for  the  Mowing  Machine.  Hay  Tedder, 
and  Rake.  They  turn  sod  ground  flat  5  to  10  inches  deep, 
disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  wili  not  clog.  Eight  sizes, 
from  a  one-horse  garden  plow,  to  a  6-cattle  plow.  "Change- 
able mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.    Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  Horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly.    Send  for  Desci'iptive  Circular. 
WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IVES'  PATENT  LAMPlT. 

"The  next  best  thing  to  daylight  yet  discovered."— 
New-York  Tribune. 

"They  are,  without  hesitation,  the  best  in  the  world."— 
American   Institute. 

THE  SILYEK  LAMP  WICK— The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
introduced.  Does  not  smoke,  Requires  no  trimming. 
Lasts  longer  than  any  other  wick.  Does  not  incrnstate,  and 
therefore  always  burns  with  a  clear,  silvery  flame. 

The  Folding  Pocket  Lanterns, 

Very  Light.  Strong  and  Durable.    Can  be  folded  and 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  traveling  bag. 
Nearly  .100,000  already  sold. 

THE  IVES  PATENT  LAMP  CO.. 
Sole  Agents  lor  the   United   States. 
37  Barclay-st.,  and  42  Park-place,  New  York. 

fane  Mills   and    Sugar   Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook  s,  Cory's  and  Harris* 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  ISth,  1S69.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor- 
ghum, and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart- 
lord,  Ct.;  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Yt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 

State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Ag?\icullurist. 

Improved   Foot   Lathes, 

With  Slide.  Rest,  and  Fitting?.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Tnrner. 
"  Your  $50  Lathes  are  worth  §75."    Good  news 
for  all !    Delivered  at  your  door. 
Send  for  descriptive  circnlar. 

N.    H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

SELF-ACTING  GATES. 

Nichols mi's  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriase  Gates  and  Self- 
Shntting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and  best  in  the 
world. 
For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 

&  O  Rn  a  Month.  Trith  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 

?P&  \J\J  jjon't  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 

Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


H.  KILLAM  &  CO., 

Chestnut   St.,     j\eTv    ffca-rem.    Conn. 


We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes.  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons, 
which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  aud  dura- 
bility to  any  built  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF.  628  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 


INVALIDS'  TRAVEL- 
ING CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $40,  for  in 
and  outdoor  use.  Anv  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having- no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  vears  can  push  a  growii 
person  about.  Invalids*  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
vour  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu- 
lar. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 
No.  90  "William  Street, 
New  York. 


Hawley's  Air  Pistol, 

Pat.  June  1, 1S69. 
No  dirt.  dust,  or   danger : 
uses  compressed  air.  3To  co±t 
for  ammunition  ;    from  one  charsrine,  it  shoots 
from  five  to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  ac- 
curate as  any  pistol.    Price  $3.50.    Sent  bv  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  and  $1.35  for  postage.br  by  ex- 
press, C.  O.  IX,  and  charges. 
Agents  Wakte»»  P.  C.  GODFREY. 

119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

India  Rnbber  droves 


For  Gardening.  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowv  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt-Rheum.  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies* 
short.  $1.50;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents*  short.  $1  7"; 
Gauntlets,  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
bv  GOODYEAR*3  1.  R.  GLOYE  M'F'G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad- 
way, New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  RubberGoods. 

TRINIDAD    ASPHALTIC    PAVEMENT. 

For  Streets.  Carriage  Wavs,  Walks,  Floors,  etc. 
E.  W.  RANNEY.  Patentee. 
One  continuous  piece,  not  injured  by  heat  or  frost.    Im- 
pervious to  grass,  water,  and  noxious  vapors.    Town.  Conn- 
tv.  State,  and  Individual  Rights  for  sale.    Also  the  "Patent 
Trinidad  Asphaltic  Cement"  with  which  every  one  ran  lav 
his  own  pavement.    Send  for  Circular  to  E.  W.  BANKEY, 
General  Agent.  440  West  23d  St..  New  York  City. 

FRANK  MILLER'S 

Leather  Preservative  and  Water-Proof  Oil  Blacking  for 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Frank  Miller's  prepared  Harness  Oil 
Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  &c.;  by  the  use  of 
these  articles  one-half  may  be  added  to  the  durability  of 
leather.  For  sale  in  nearly  even-  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  and  Cacadas. 

FRANK  MILLER  &  CO.,  IS  &  20  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

.  CAK- 
vassers! 
Look  at  this  for  yonr  own  benefit. 

"The  Un1  iters  ax  Famtxt  Scaxe  is  worthy  the  special 
attention  oi  alt  housekeepers.  It  is  a  new  and  desirable  ar- 
ticle for  use  in  families;  is  the  most  complete  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw,  and  should  be  in  every  house  in  the  na- 
tion. It  has  a  face  like  a  clod;,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  use  it."— yew- York  Independent." 

Canvassers  wanted  to  whom  liberal  inducements  will  be 
given,  and  territory  guaranteed  bv  certificate.  For  pam- 
phlet and  terms,  address    G.  W.  LEONARD,  Gen'i  Ag*t. 

P.  O.  Bos  2,833. 


$30  to  $50  per  week  sore. 


32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


$732 1N3!  days 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver's  Pa  text  Broom. 
75.000  in  use.  Recommended  by  Horace  Grerley  and 
American  Agriculturist.  One  county  reserved  for  each 
agent.        C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO..  New  York,  or  Chicago,  III. 

V¥^ANTED. — An    experienced   Asrent   to   travel 

*»       for  an  Agricultural  Implement   Mannfactnrer. 
Address      JOHN  CANTINE  &  CO..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  LOOK !— S12  a  day  made,  selling;  our 
Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.    Sample  "25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.      T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO..  Worcester.  Mass. 
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'Agriculturist'  Canvassers 

ATTENTION!!! 


iue  a  new  article,  long  demanded 
Families,  Hotels,  and  Boarding- ho  uses. 

The  Universal    Sharpener, 

forall  Tnhle  Cutlery,  Shears,  and  Scissors.  It  crfves  quickly 
2.  perfect  I  v  sharp,  evenly-bev  elled  edge,  and  no  wear  opon 
the  blade.  So  simple  a  child  can  nse  it.  Eeeps  always  in 
order.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Effec  five,  convenient,  durable. 
Pricf  $1.0*3.  Sold  whollv  by  Canvassers,  with  exclusive 
sale,  if  desired,  and  on  liberal  terms.  Sam  pie  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  or  illustrated  circular  on  request. 

A.  C.    IVES,  Sole  Proprietor, 
Office  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  45  Eeekman  St.,  New  York. 

Block-Tin  Pipe,  united  with  Solid  Lead  Covering. 

We  ire  now  prepared  to  supply  the  above  in  quantities  to 
Bnft  Miirchasers.  and  to  warrant  it  in  all  respects. 

The  Tin  forms  about  one-quarter  the  thickness  of  the  com- 
bined Pipe,  and  the  lead  covering  effectually  protects  it  from 
external  injury.  The  strength  of  this  Pipe  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  Lead  Pipe  of  twice  its  weight,  and  it  can  be  confidently 
recommended  to  all  who  have  any  apprehension  of 
injury  from  tJie  use  of  Lead  Pipe. 

TATHAM  &  BROTHERS. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

LITTLE  GIANT  LEVER  HORSE-POWER.— 
Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they  are  the  best 
Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCy,  93  William  St.,  New  York. 


uVx^S^^ec^^ 


For  Marking  Clothing,  &c..  Single.  35  cts„  4:  for 
SI ;  per  doz.,  ft'*. '-25,  nv  mail,  paid  ;  per  gross,  $23.50. 
*'  More  convenient  than  Ink."— American  Agriculturist. 
"Invaluable  for  marking  linen."—  Gocley's  Lady's  Book. 
A  few  more  Agents  wanted. 

Indelible   Pencil  Co.,  North.oipton,  Mass. 


TRADE 


MARK     Z'. 


Soups  and  Beef    Tea  for  the  Million. 

Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economvin  housekeeping! 
LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster- 
dam, and  that  i-i  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Lieblg,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pertenkofer.  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MrLHAUS'  SONS.  Company's  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.    For  sale  everywhere. 

~SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  flexibility  and  flne- 
lesa;  adapted  to  every  stt/le  of  writing. 

Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Penmen. 

For  sale  by  all  Qrst-clnss  Stationers. 

£37"  Sample  Card,  artistically  arranged  and  securely 
inclosed,  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents. 
Send  for  Circulars.       Address, 

IVISON,  ELAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

13S  &  lit)  (irnnil  Street,  StwYork. 

GRAY'S    MION    CHARTS. 

Simple  and  durable  Guide  for  cutting  Men  and  Roys' 
Clorhlng  uud  Ladles'  Dresses,  Will  last  a  lifetime,  subject 
to  nil  the  changes  ol  Fashion.  Warranted  to  cut  all  sizes 
perfectly  accurate.    Any  person   can  use  them.    They  are 

S rlnted  upon  a  paper  that  will  neither  break  nor  tear.    Full 
irectlons  w  printed  ou  each  Chart.    Single  Charts  or  full 
lets  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on   receijrt  or  the  following  re- 
tall  prices:  Ladles'  Drees,  Boys'  Sack  Coat  and  Vest  Charts. 
!i.    Pants  and  Men's  Sack  Coat  Charts,  $1.50  each,  or 
full  set  (.5  Charts),  J5.     Vctents  wanted. 

Address  UNION  CHART  CO.,  Oraneeville,  Ohio,  or,  B. 
It.  ROGERS  &  CO..  Chicago.  Illinois. 

The  Western  Farmer  l^S^A^ 


For  Western  Farmers. j^^SSm 

ro  all  interested  in  western  Farmin?.  $2  a  Tear :  3  Months, 


-i  (  entS, 


Agents  wanted  everywhere.    Good  par. 

WESTERS  FARMER,  Mndl-on.  Wis. 


ft  D.  PUTNAM  &  CO..  Produce  Commission 
^!!™™tr,c  Y1,'5  *?-°-  '""''eari.st.. New  York.  "  Qnh-tc  sales 
^SSSJ^P^^  »"  °"  ^ek^Sce-cnr- 

K»lJCAxibr¥—for   FARMERS.— For 

"'  Information  apnly  to  W.  S.  CLARK.  President  Vassa- 
clinsetts  Agrtcultnral  College.  Amherat.  Mass. 


o 


\p 


INCORPORATED  1831. 


XjXIF'j 


1*1 


OF  P1TTSI 

THOS.  F,  PLUNKETT, 

-President. 
JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-Presiflesit. 


BESJ.  CHICKERIXG, 

Scc'y  and  Treas'r 
JACOB  L  GREEXE, 

Ass't  Secretary. 

Failure  to  Pay  Premium  does  no)  Forfeit 
tlie  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  the  Full 
Amount  of  the  Policy  will  lie  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due.  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Examples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature  : 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
81,000,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid.  SI, 000,  less 
one  Semi- Annual  Premium. 

MAXIMILLIA.V  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  S1,000,  died  Niaic  Months  after  his 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amonut  paid, 
SI, 000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
SI, 000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre- 
mium was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
gl.OOO,  less  two  Premiums. 

This     feature    is    absolutely    Secured    to    the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  of  the  Common* 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN- 
TEEING   EVERY"  DAY'S    IN- 
SURANCE   PATD    FOR. 


PURELY    MUTUAL- 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  anions  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  Investments;  careful  se- 
lection of  lives  ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements  ;  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD   ACENTS   WANTED. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  office,  or  to  thr  fol- 
lowing General  Agents: 
F.  J.  FOSS  &  F..  A.  GAMWF.LL, 

95  1-3  Washington  Sr..  Boston. 
J.  H.  FRANCIS,  271  Broadway,  Now  York. 
W.  n.  GRAVES.  329  Wnlnnt  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  349  River  St..  Troy,  K.  Y. 
McAVOY  &  SMITH,  Wtto.  N.  Y. 
HrNE  &  HILLMAN.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GREENE  &  TILFORD.  Indianapolis,  [nil. 
R.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
A.  S.  COFFIN.  Providence.  R.  I. 


Br   GEORGE   E .  WARING,  Jr.' 


01  Ogden  Farm.  Agrfcnlraritl  Engineer  of  Central  Park,  N. 
T. :  author  of  "  Draining  tor  Urofll  and  for  Health,"  &c.  A 
Guide  for  Farmers,  young  and  old.  in  every  department  of 
Agriculture,     ft*)  paired  and  113  engravings.     $8.50.     Seo 

splendid  editorial  notice  in  .Tulv  nnmher  of  tliis  paper,  and 
In  N.  Y.  Tribune.  Heartilv  endorsed  hv  personal  Nil.]* 
from  Presidents  of  N".  Y..  Vt.".  N.  H  .  III.  Kan.  ami  Neb.  State 
Agricultural  Societies.  Aof.nt^  Wanted,  a  splendid  sell- 
ing hook  In  the  hands  of  active  men  and  w.anen.  Address 
the  Publishers.  E.  I!.  Treat  &  Co..  iwi  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Also.  THE  NATIONAL  HANH-BOOK  OF  FACTS  ANH 
FIGURES.  Historical.  Political.  Documentary,  and  Statis- 
tical, from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
time— 1ST0.    408  pages.    Illustrated,  tl.50. 

Foremost  in  the  Rank  of   Music  Books. 

EICHAEDSON'S  NEW  METHOD 

For  the  Piano   Forte. 

Its  great  popnlaritv  still  continues.  Annual  Pale  25.000. 
Price  $S/n.  Sent  post-paid  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  OLIVER  DTTSON  &  CO,,  Boston.  CHAS.  H.  THT- 
SON  &  CO.,   New  York. 


All  Wanting  farms.—  9.000  neres,  pood 
soil,  mild  climate.  <w  miles  *onth  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  Improved  farms.  Theplnce  Is  erod- 
ing more  rapldlv  Than  almost  anv  other  place  In  the  United 
States.    Thousaiids  are  settling      Vddref« 

C.  K.  LAN  IMS.  VIneland,  X.  J. 


Empire   Mutua 

Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK.. 


Office,      -  139  Broadway. 

Success     the     Criterion     of    Excellence. 

The  E.MPIflE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  Life  Insurance.  3-">4:9  Policies  were  issued 
in       tlie      first       Twelve       Months.      Insuring 

S7,813,SriO.OO,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year's  business 
ever  done  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

AAD    WHY  XOT? 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features: 

Ordinary  "Whole  Life  Policies^aljsolutcly  Xon-For= 
fcitablc  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  No  ii-Forfe it  able  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  cause?,  and  abso- 
lutely incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi- 
ums, and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re- 
turned to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example  of  the  Non-Forfeiture    Plan  of  the 
Empire. 

Age  of  the  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 


One  Annual  Premium  )  "Will 

Two      "       Premiums  I  continue 

Three     "                "          ■  the  poller 

Four      "               "  in 

Flvo       "               "  force 


\   3  years  and   3  days 

I   -I      «       "    12     " 
l    G      ..       ..    27     .. 

8      "        "    46      '■ 
ilO      "       "    5»i      " 


FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTFP  In  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.    Apply  at  the  Home  Otlice,  ]SS  Broadway. 


OFFICERS: 

B.  HILTON  SCRIBNEB,  President. 

GEO,  w.  SMITH.  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY  W.  CROFUT,  Seen  tarv. 
..  1!.  WATERS!.  Actuary. 

THOS.  K.  JfARCT,  M.LV  Medical  Exam'r 

EVERET  f  CLAPP,  Superintendent. 

MACY  HAS  IT~ 

Every  new  thing,  i»Iao>-  has  u. 

If  you  order  anything,  Mncy  has  It. 

Any  advantage  In  price,  Macy  has  ll 

We  buy  and  sell  lor  cash—  3Iacy   has  it. 

Every  new  book,  ftlacy  lias  it, 

Everything  In  Lace  Goods,  Uacy  has  It. 

Hosiery.  Gloves,  Underwear,  I>Iacy  has  it. 

Small  WareB,  Trimmings,  &c.  Ulacy  h:ts  it. 

All  at  popular  prices—  Macy  always   liae  It, 
rash  orders,  by  Mall,  or  Express. 

R.  H.  MACY,  Hih  St.  &  6th  Ave..  New  York. 


FOR    BOLIVIA, 

Via   Si.  Thomas*    and    Para. 

The  Steamship    WN.  TIBBETTS,    F.  IT.  Leonard. 
Commander,  will  sail  October  1st,  and  each  second  i 
thereafter. 
3'20    Acres    of    Laud    and    Pl&ssage    for  9100. 

Cabin  Fine.  Including  meals.  $ioo  gold  or  Its  equivalent. 

rhose  who  co  out  by  this  steamship  to  settle  will  i. 
320  acres  ol  land,  as  a  free  silt  from  the  Company.    Full  par- 
ticulars will  be  sent  on  application. 

Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  44  Kilbysu   >'< 
or  to  BAKfiB  &  HDRLBI  T.  41  South  6L,  New  York 

A.  D.  PIPEK,  Pres  t  C.  A  C.  Co.  of  Bolivia. 

AGTC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 

of  the  Age— Curious  and  amusing.    *5  cts.  a  package. 
Tlie  Ubrarti  of  Lore.  Etiquette.  Courtship,  and  Marriage 
Books  for  50  cts.  Send  to  W.  C.  Wbvtss,  3  Astor  Place.  N    S". 

To  the  SOUTH.—  Cheap  Farm?  on    easyterrns. 
Fine  openings  for  farmers  and  tradesmen.    Send  for 
List.— Columbian  Southern  Land  Agency.  33  Park  Row.N.T. 
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GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions.— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31   &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  56*3.  NEW  YORK. 


GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Onr  answer  is.  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33   Vesey  Street, 

P.  ().  Box  564S.     ■  NEW  YORK. 


GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club'form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions.—  making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31   &  33    Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5613.  NEW  YORK. 


HORSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING    BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  aud  best  or  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &e.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  It  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lim»  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
aad  decay  of  TifiETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  Iu  "raising"  the  do  ugh,  it  does  riot,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  "  Horsford's 
1  tread  Preparation."  WILSON".  LOCKYVOOD,  EVELiETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201   Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

The  WATCHES  made  by  the 

New  York  Watch  Company 

Are  the  BEST  &  CHEAPEST. 

Ask  to  See  Them.  Factory,  Springfield,  Mate, 

RURAL,    IMPROVEMENTS. 

R.  M.  COPELAND,    LANDSCAPE-GARDENER, 
Author  of  Conntrv  Life;  15  years1  experience.    Beet  of  ref- 
erences. Send  lor  Circular.  40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


CARBOLIC    SOAPS. 


Carbolic  Disinfecting1  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all   insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 
Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  §3.60. 
Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $4.00. 


Sheep  Dip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa- 
greeable or  unpleasant  ranch  less  trouble,  and  more  per- 
manent.   Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.    Cans  of 

5  lbs.,  §1 .25  ;  10  as.,  §3.25  ;  50  a.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  a.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


Ointment. 

For  cure  of  Foot  rot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.    1  a.  cans,  50c. ;  3  as.,  §1.00  ;  5  as.,  $1.25. 
Manufactures  under  license  solely  by 

JAMES    BT7CHA1V    &    CO. 

Address  all  orders  to 

EOW3IAX  &  BLE1VETT,  Sole'Agts., 

53  Barclay  St.,  New  York. " 
Pamphlets  furnished. 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,    Eailroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRG  AHTKLS'  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadwav.  Sew  York. 

246  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore,  Mtl. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

■    FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


THEN    DO    IT    YOURSELF     WITH    THE 


Pure  White  and  all  the  fashionable  Shades. 


READY    FOR    USE    AND 


ILD    BY    THE    GALLON. 


It  is   cheaper   and  "will  -wear   longer  than   any   other   Paint,   and 

is  far  handsomer. 


The  Ohio  Farmer  says,  March  26th,  1870:  •"The  Averill 
Chemical  Paint  is  just  the  thing  for  the  Farmer.  He  can 
select  his  color  from  a  card  containing  all  the  prominent 
shades.  Order  Die  number  of  gallons  necessary  for  use 
without  farther  trouble." 

R.  W.  Perkins.  Colchester.  Conn.,  writes:  "I  had  at  one 
time  my  doubts  about  the  durability  of  your  paints,  but  am 
now  prepared  to  say  to  you  and  ray  friends,  that  it  is  tlie 
best  paint.  I  have  ever  seen;  it  works  easier.' looks  hand- 
somer, and  wears  longer  than  any  other  paint." 

Canastota.  N.  Y.,  Aug.. -1S70. 
"A.C.  P.  CO.— Gents— Your  Paint  applied  on  my  house  two 
Tears  sinc«  is  vindicating  itself  and  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention.   I  want  no  other  so  long  as  I  can  obtain  the  Averill 
Chemical  Paint.  Sam'L  L.  CpaJDE." 

Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander,  Biddle  Institute.  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
writes,  March  10th,  1870:  "Please  accept  our-testimonial  of 
the  great  value  of  your  Paint.    As  to-irs  superior  beauty  aud 
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Equaled    l>y    none    in .  Combined     Merits    of 
Capacity,  Economy,    Durability,  Sim- 
plicity, and  Perfection. 

OCR  PORTABLE   EMCJISJE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space:  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers;  occupies  little  room;  needs  no  brick  work;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  anv  place  where  a  power  Is  required— 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries,  or  Printing-Rooms,  or  in  Stock 
Bams,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATI©MAE¥  EN&mF, 

Is  complete  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with  con- 
nections fitted.    The 

AGRICULTURAL    ENGINE, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space  ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dtc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to 

WOOD,  TABEE  k  MORSE, 

EATON,    MADISON    CO.,    NEW  YORK. 

Agricultural    Diplomas, 

P&.AIN  A.XX*  XX  COLORS, 

Sold  by 
THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP 

Engraving,  M'fg  &  Lithograph  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 


brilliancy  there  can  be  no  question.  "We  have  used  nearly 
100  gallons,  and  bv  doing  so  have  saved  $150  more  than  we 
would,  had  we  used  white  lead  and  oil." 

Recommends  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  comprising 
the  owners  of  m anv  of  the  finest  villas  and  residences  in  the 
land,  can  be  obtained,  with  sample  Card  aiid  Price-List, 
free  of  charge,  by  addressing, 

Avertll  Chemical  Paint  Co New  York. 

Averill  Chemical  Paint  Co Cleveland,  O. 

John  Mt/lleken  &  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  Osgood  &  Co Norwich,  Conn. 

Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hall,  Moses  &  Co .' Columhus,  Ga. 

TV.  P.  Converse,  Je New  Orleans.  L:t. 

Lawrence  &  Co Cincinnati,  O. 

G.  W.  Pitkin Chicago,  111. 

11.  &  W.H.  Cathcart Baltimore.  .Md. 

BOOK    AGENTS    WANTED. 


The  Subscriber,  having  located  his  Subscription-Book  busi- 
ness in  thcoilice  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  is  now  prepared 
to  offer  better  inducements,  it  is  believed,  than  any  publish- 
er of  subscription-books.  The  works  for  which  his  Agents 
are  now  canvassing  arc  the  following  : 


M'CLINTOCK  &  STRONG'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLI- 
CAL, THEOLOGICAL,  and  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITER- 
ATURE. A  work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes, 
being  a  library  iu  itself. 


"WOMAN'S  RECORD  ;  or.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Distin- 
guished Women.  Bv  Mrs.  S.  J.  Halr.  "With  more  than 
200  Portraits.  The  interest  that  is  now  awakened  In  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges 
of  women  will  commend  this  work  to  the  liberal  patron- 
age of  both  sexes. 


THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK ;  or.  Biblical  Illustrations 
drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  the 
Scenerv  or  the  Holy  Land.  By  TV.  M.  Thomson.  D.D.. 
Twenty-five  Tears  a  Missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
"With  two  elaborate  Mans  of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  ot 
Jerusalem,  and  several  hundred  Engravings. 

JESTJSOF  NAZARETH:  His  Life  and  Teachings.  Illus- 
trated by  Reference  to  the  Manners,  Customs,  P.ellgious 
Beliefs,  and  Political  Institutions  of  his  Times.  A  house- 
hold book  lor  every  Christian  family. 

The  above  are  all  beautifully  illustrated:  and,  being  works 
of  the  highest  merit,  Agents  may  feel  assured  that  in  offering 
them  for  sale  they  are  conferring  a  favor  to  the  public  and 
benefiting  themselves. 

Persons  now  in  the  business  or  desiring  to  engage  In  It, 
and  meaning  business,  will  address,  for  full  particulars, 
AVERY  BIL.L, 
Care  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FOR    THE 


Farm,    GrarcLen,    and    HonseliolcL 

"AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  UEALTDFITL,   MOST  USEFUL,  AJiD   MOST  XOBLE   EMPLOTMENT  OF  MAN."— Washkgtox. 
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DEAD     GAME    OF    THE 

With  the  advance  of  the  season  our  marshes 
and  copses,  quiet  woods  and  plains,  from  which 
the  husbandman  lias  disappeared  for  the  time, 
arc  more  or  less  filled  with  gleaners  of  the  har- 
vest of  nuts  and  seeds,  which  wild  Nature  pro- 
vides for  her  children,  or  of  the  residue  of 
the  imperfectly  garnered  products  of  cultivated 
fields.  Among  these  busy  denizens  of  the  free 
country  and  the  green  wood,  now  sere  and  rus- 
set, are  birds  and  beasts,  many  of  which  are 
excellent  as  food,  aud  all  of  which  would  mul- 
tipty  to  their  own  destruction  were  they  not 
held  in  check  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey, 
which,  in  the  providential  ordering  of  nature, 
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have  a  definite  work  to  do  in  keeping  down 
this  excess  of  life.  The  quick  shot  that  stops 
the  flight  and  the  joyous  life,  really  cheats  the 
fox  or  the  hawk  of  his  supper,  while  it  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 
Great  numbers  of  our  autumn  and  winter 
game-birds  are  migratory  and  do  not  breed  with 
us.  The  wild  goose,  next  to  the  turkey  and 
swan,  is  our  finest  game-bird.  It  rarely  breeds 
within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  ducks  but  one,  but  none 
of  the  gallinaceous  birds  are  properly  migra- 
tory. Hence  these  are  protected  by  stringent 
laws,  which  should  be  enforced   and  sustained 
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by  public  opinion,  or  the  sport  and  tbe  benefit 
of  wild  game  will  be  lost  forever.  After  the 
breeding  season  has  passed  and  the  young  have 
grown,  in  a  country  like  ours,  game  of  all  kinds 
must  take  their  chances.  Though  man  should 
be  their  best  friend  during  the  summer,  and  un- 
til, by  statute  and  usage,  "the  law  is  off,"  he 
will  be  found  their  worst  enemy  when  the  re- 
duction of  their  numbers  contributes  so  greatly 
to  his  enjoyment  as  a  matter  of  sport,  as  well 
as  to  the  gratification  of  his  palate,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  highest  pleasure  of  the  true  sports- 
man, that  of  sending  gifts  of  game  to  his  friends, 
which  are  sure  to  be  highly  valued  by  them. 
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How  humdrurn  and  stupid  the  life  of  the  farmer 
would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  change  of  labor  and 
thought  which  each  season  briugs.  We  think, 
sometimes,  almost  with  a  longing  to  enjoy  them 
ourselves,  of  the  bland  winters  of  balf-tropieal  re- 
gions, and  of  those  changeless  spring  like  climates 
of  some  of  the  high  valleys  in  the  midst  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Yet  we  are  happier  and  better  off  8s  farm- 
ers and  as  men  for  our  rigorous  winters,  for  the 
necessity  of  making  provision  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  stock,  for  the  pinching  of  the  frost,  for  the 
dangers  we  avoid,  aud  for  the  losses  that  will  surely 
comt  from  neglect  and  carelessness  during  our 
winters.  The  better  we  are  prepared  for  them,  the 
more  we  may  enjoy  and  profit  by  them.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  United  States  where  winter  is  not 
felt  with  more  or  less  severity.  Even  in  Florida 
the  trees,  many  of  them,  lose  their  leaves  and  now 
and  then  the  "northers"  clear  up  with  frost 
and  ice.  In  these  warmer  regions  the  provident 
farmer's  faculties  are  exercised  to  provide  against 
the  drouths  of  summer,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  seasons  are  not  nearly  as  well  defined 
in  the  Southern  as  in  the  Northern  States. 

Winter,  wherever  the  snow  does  not  cover  the 
ground  and  where  the  ground  does  not  remain 
frozen  from  day  to  day,  is  a  season  of  pasturage  for 
cattle,  for  general  tillage,  and  for  the  prosecution 
of  all  sorts  of  field  work  not  directly  connected 
with  growing  crops.  The  importance  of  comforta- 
ble shelter  for  domestic  animals  is  too  little  valued, 
far  north  of  the  line  where  pasturage  can  be  relied 
upon  ;  neither  i3  the  great  value  of  the  winter  re- 
alized as  a  harvest  time  for  manure.  This  is  really 
only  an  other  name  for  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton ; 
the  one  representing  the  others  as  truly  as  a 
"  greenback  "-note  represents  gold,  or  silver,  or 
copper,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  thing  else  we  value. 


Hints   about    Work. 

The  Crops  still  remaining  in  the  field  must  be  se- 
cured at  once.  Those  stored,  must  be  protected 
against  frost  and  vermin — against  wetand  deteriora- 
tion, aud  every  preparation  should  at  once  be  made 
for  sudden  aud  severe  cold. 

Top-dressings  for  Winter  Grain. — It  is  rarely  ad- 
visable to  apply  top-dressings  to  winter  grain  so 


late  as  November,  yet,  if  it  was  put  in  late  and  is 
either  on  very  light  land,  or  upon  ground  liable  to 
be  heaved  by  the  frost,  it  may  be  well.  In  such 
cases  prepare  a  fine  compost  of  earth  and  guano, 
peat,  muck,  or  any  fine  vegetable  mould  would  be 
preferable  to  earth,  as  it  would  be  more  bulky  for 
the  weight.  Any  very  fine,  dry  compost  would  an- 
swer well,  but  it  should  be  bulky,  for  thus  it  an- 
swers as  a  mulch  as  well  as  a  fertilizer.  Similar 
applications  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring. 

Water  Furrows. — When  the  ground  freezes,  basins 
are  frequently  formed,  where  water  will  settle  during 
thaws  and  damage  accrue  to  grain.  It  is  well  there- 
fore that  surface  drains  3honld  occasionally  be  made, 
for  carrying  off  this  water.  As  a  rule,  however, 
we  think  water  furrows,  as  they  are  usually  made, 
are  productive  of  much  more  harm  than  good. 
They  form  a  channel  for  water  to  run  in,  which 
carries  off  good  soil,  promotes  a  washing  and  gul- 
lying of  the  land,  and  often  does  much  mischief. 

Corn  Fodder. — After  the  corn  is  fit  to  husk,  tli : 
quicker  the  job  is  done  and  the  fodder  stacked  or 
housed,  the  better.  We  would  quite  as  lief  feed 
corn-stalks  out  of  a  stack  or  Jersey  barrack,  as 
those  stored  in  a  barn,  provided  the  stack  is  well 
made.  No  more  than  a  foot  of  the  buts  should  be 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the  top  should  be 
"  pointed  off"  with  good  rye  straw.  It  will  take 
several  bundles  to  top  a  big  stack  as  it  should  be. 

Stacks  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  securely  thatched, 
for  thus  hay  aud  straw  keep  quite  as  well  as  in  a 
barn.    At  this  season  they  should   be  examiued, 
aud  if  the  winds  have  lifted  the  covering  in  spots, ' 
it  should  be  renewed  or  pinned  down. 

Buildhigs. — Examine  eave-troughs  as  soon  as 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  clean  them  out.  Look  to  the 
weather-boarding,  and  make  all  tight  for  the  win- 
ter, but  let  old  roofs  alone,  as  a  rule.  Painting 
may  be  done  to  good  advantage,  as  there  is  usually 
freedom  from  dust  and  flies,  and  there  is  moisture 
enough  to  close  the  cracks  and  pores  of  wood. 

Fences. — Remove  such  as  are  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Secure  laws,  if  possible,  requiring  every 
man  to  restrain  his  own  cattle  wherever  they  may 
be.  As  laws  now  are,  we  fence  both  against  our 
own  cattle  and  those  of  our  neighbors.  Poor 
fences  make  breachy  stock.  Fences  cannot  be 
mended  after  the  ground  freezes. 

Manure. — Cart  out  all  that  can  be  plowed  iu; 
that  which  cannot  be  plowed  under,  place  in  heaps, 
either  composted  with  vegetable  matter,  muck  or 
sods,  or  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  good  soil  to 
turn  the  rain  from  the  sides,  and  to  keep  the  valu- 
able products  of  fermentation  from  passing  off. 
Make  provision  for  plenty  of  material  to  mingle 
with  the  dung  of  animals  durmg  the  winter;  straw, 
buckwheat  haum,  and  such  things,  of  course,  but 
do  not  neglect  to  gather 

Forest  Leaves. — The  most  convenient  wagon  for 
loading  leaves  we  have  ever  used  is  made  by  taking 
a  broad  hay  rigging  with  wide  wings  over  the 
wheels,  or  stakes  all  around,  and  attaching  hay-caps 
to  the  sides,  hanging  down  into  the  box.  The  leaves 
should  be  gathered  after  a  few  dry  days,  and  the 
most  convenient  way  to  collect  them  is  with  hay 
rakes,  and  large  baskets  into  which  the  leaves  can 
be  pressed.  Store  them  in  bins  or  empty  box- 
stalls,  well  trodden  down.  Leaves  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  ash,  and  though  not  so  valuable  as 
straw  for  litter,  are  very  good. 

Sawdust. — As  soon  as  the  country  saw-mills  get 
water  and  begin  to  run,  the  neighboring  farmers 
can  secure  sawdust  for  litter.  This  adds  not  only 
bulk,  which  is  of  great  value,  as  thus  the  manure 
is  divided  and  is  more  easily  and  evenly  distributed, 
but  it  decays  both  in  the  heap  and  in  the  soil,  thus 
affording  organic  matter  and  ash  to  the  plant,  while 
it  retains  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  manure. 

Soot  Pits. — As  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  cab- 
bage trenches  and  root  pits  must  be  covered  with 
more  earth,  so  that  their  contents  shall  be  secure 
from  damage  by  frost.  Leave  passages,  closed  by 
straw  wisps,  for  ventilation,  or  rather  change  of  air. 

Parsnips. — Dig  only  those  needed  for  market  or 
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for  winter  use.  These  are  the  cheapest  roots  to 
keep  for  spring  feeding,  though  the  market  price 
is  usually  so  high  that  few  can  afford  to  use  theiu 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  the  best  milk-produeing 
feed  we  know  of,  especially  if  fed  with  a  few  quarts 
of  oil-cake  or  corn-meal. 

Carrots  must  be  where  no  frost  will  touch  them. 

Heels  and  Mangels  keep  best  in  pits  well  protect- 
ed.    They  are  apt  to  both  grow  and  wilt  in  cellars. 

Ruta-bagas  will  bear  freezing,  but  not  repeated 
freezing  and  thawing  without  sustaining  damage. 

Soft  Turnips  will  bear  even  less  than  Ruta-bagas. 
They  should  be  fed  out  before  thoy  grow  pithy. 

Poultry. — It  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  get  ducks 
to  lay  in  autumn.  Iu  England  it  will  do  very  well, 
and  they  are  the  only  poultry  besides  hens  that 
will  give  eggs  for  the.  fall  or  winter.  Hens  may  be 
provided  with  warm  quarters  very  easily  in  this  way: 
Enclose  some  big  shed  into  which  the  manure  from 
cattle  and  horses  may  be  thrown  daily ;  place  large 
windows  on  the  south  side  and  make  it  as  tight  as 
possible  on  all  sides,  leaving  shutters  to  be  opened 
for  ventilation  where  the  drafts  will  not  draw  across 
the  roosts.  With  such  quarters  oud  plenty  to  ear, 
eggs  will  be  abundant,  for  sale  or  for  omelets. 
Turkey  hens  ought  to  roost  in  the  fowl-house,  but 
keep  the  gobblers  on  the  apple-tree,  or  somewhere 
where  they  will  not  molest  other  fowls  on  the  roosts. 

Swine — Sows  with  late  farrows  need  especially 
warm  quarters  and  good  care  for  several  days. 
Newly  dropped  pigs  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
cold.  Half  a  dozen  jugs  of  water,  a  little  more 
than  blood-warm,  renewed  once  or  twice  during  the 
first  night,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Some- 
body should  stay  iu  the  pen  until  the  pigs  have  taken 
a  good  meal,  and  sow  and  farrow  have  gone  to  sleep 
well  covered  with  dry,  warm  litter.  Then  the  at- 
tendant may  go  to  sleep  near  by,  where  any  noise  of 
the-  pigs  will  waken  him,  as  they  may  need  attention 
at  auy  hour.  It  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that 
the  lives  of  two  or  three  will  thus  be  saved,  and 
they  are  worth  2  or  S  dollars  at  least. — Fattening 
Hogs  gain  now  very  rapidly  on  good  feed.  Experi- 
ments made  with  boiled  or  soaked  and  steamed 
corn,  indicate  a  decided  gain  over  grinding  and  not 
cooking,  and  a  probable  gain  over  grinding  and 
cooking.  The  gain  comes  from  the  fact  that  mill- 
ers' tolls  are  at  least  10  per  cent.  Charcoal  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  feed  of  swine. 

Cows. — Feed  the  sound  leaves  of  cabbages  and 
plants  that  fall  to  head,  and  also  the  tops  of  any  of 
the  root  crops.  Those  calving  at  this  time  should 
have  succulent  food,  pumpkins  and  roots,  with  oil- 
cake. This  will  give  them  plenty  of  milk,  and  the 
flow  may  easily  be  maintained.  They  should  have 
warm  stables  and  a  sunny  yard.  Cows  in  full  milk 
can  not  eat  too  much  of  proper  food.  If  they  grow 
fat  upon  it,  it  is  pretty  sure  evidence  that  they  are 
better  fit  for  tho  6harablos  than  for  the  dairy. 

Young  Cattle  ought  to  have  a  warm,  dry,  suuny 
shsd  and  yard  to  lie  in  by  day,  and  to  be  put  in  an 
inner,  closed  6table  by  night.  A  very  little  grain 
or  cut  aud  soaked  corn  fodder  will  keep  them 
growing  well,  sleek,  and  healthy ;  and  thus  kept, 
they  maybe  wintered  much  cheaper  than  iua  bleak 
stock  yard,  on  uncut  oorn-stalks. 

Beeves  will  bear  crowding  to  any  extent  within 
reason.  No  festival  was  ever  more  accommodating- 
ly placed  than  Christmas,  if  the  inteutiou  had  becu 
to  make  feasts  of  fat  tilings  easy  to  procure.  For 
then  the  granaries  are  full,  and  the  air  is  bracing 
and  gives  the  tonic  to  whet  the  appetite.  So  long 
as  steers  gain  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  what 
thoy  eat,  it  is  well,  for  their  manure  will  pay  costs 
of  attendance  twice  over  Be  sure  tho  air  of  stables 
is  pure, and  that  no  solid  nor  liquid  manure  is  wasted. 

Horses. — Groom  once  a  day.  Stablo  nights;  if 
not  in  use,  let  them  have  tho  run  of  a  brush  pas- 
ture by  day.  When  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
weeds  and  grass  and  bushes,  never  give  more  than 
half  a  bucket  of  water,  or  three  quarts  of  oats  if 
the  horse  is  soon  to  be  used.  Feed  well  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  after  he  comes  iu  warm.  Never 
let  a  horse  cool  off  in  the  wind.  Throw  a  big 
woollen  blanket  over  him;  throwback  half   at  a 


time  to  rub  him  down  ;  replace  it  and  let  him  stand 
uutil  cool  and  dry  ;  theu  cover  with  a  linen  duster, 
to  keep  his  coat  clean.  A  horse  is  better  off  during 
the  severest  nights  with  a  duBter  on  him,  than 
warmly  blanketed. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  notes  for  November  are  written  iu  the  middle 
of  October,  up  to  which  time  we  have  had  the 
finest  autumn  that  could  be  wished  for.  Should 
the  present  promise  be  kept,  this  will  be  a  grand 
season  for  all  fall  work.  It  4s  so  much  better  in 
every  department  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  preparing  the  soil,  and  planting  most  things 
that  we  repeat  the  injunction  to  do  every  thing 
now  that  will  save  a  day's  work  in  spring.  Should 
November  prove  an  open  month,  the  hints  given 
for  October  will  prove  timely  now. 

Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

Planting.  —  In  advising  fall  planting,  we  have 
reference  to  the  season.  Do  not  put  trees  into 
half-frozen  ground.  If  the  weather  is  still  mild  and 
rains  have  not  made  the  soil  too  wet,  planting  may 
continue ;  but  it  is  only  in  very  favorable  seasons 
that  this  condition  of  things  lasts  into  the  present 
month.  Where  planting  cannot  be  done  properly, 
the  trees  should  be 

Heeled-in. — So  many  trees  are  lost  by  Improper 
heeling-in,  that  some  writers  denounce  the  thing 
altogether.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  to 
procure  trees  in  the  fall  and  heel  them  In  properly, 
than  to  run  the  risks  of  the  Injury  they  are  likely 
to  receive  by  hurriedly  takiug  them  up  in  spring  and 
by  a  long  transportation,  at  a  time  when  the  trees 
are  excitable.  In  autumn  a  tree  is  thoroughly  at 
rest,  and  if  taken  up  and  heeled-in,  it  starts  much 
later  in  spring  thau  If  allowed  to  remain  where  it 
grew.  Proper  heeling-in  requires  that  the  roots  shall 
be  thoroughly  covered  with  earth,  leaving  no  holes 
for  either  air  or  water  to  work  their  destruction. 

Picking  and  Packing. — Enough  has  been  said  up- 
on these.  What  late  frnits  remain  to  be  gathered, 
should,  if  they  are  intended  to  keep  well,  be  treat- 
ed with  the  care  already  prescribed.  It  is  likely 
that  this  will  be  a  poor  year  for  keeping  winter 
fruits,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  fall  varieties  have  ripened  up.  The  fruit 
whicli  is  usually  depended  upon  for  keeping  late, 
will  require  to  be  retarded  by  as  low  a  temperature 
as  can  be  maintained  without  freezing. 

Cider. — The  best  is  made  this  month.  The  apples 
should  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  every  care  taken 
to  keep  out  impurities.  The  cellar  where  fermen- 
tation goes  on  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
When  this  ceases,  fill  up  the  barrels  and  bung  up. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Grape-  Vines,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
may  be  trimmed.  Cut  young  vines  back  to  their 
buds  and  draw  earth  up  to  them,  or  give  them  a 
covering  of  leaves.  Old  vines  that  have  been  al- 
lowed to  run  wild,  are  very  difficult  to  proscribe 
for.  The  best  general  direction  we  can  give  is  to 
cut  all  the  past  season's  growth  back  to  two  buds ; 
recollecting  that  every  bud  will  make  a  shoot ; 
if  this  is  likely  to  produce  too  much  wood,  thiu 
out  some  of  the  canes  altogether.  Even  hardy  va- 
rieties will  do  belter  if  laid  down  aud  covered  with 
a  little  earth.  This  may  not  he  practicable  with 
old  vines,  but  it  is  with  young  ones,  and  as  long  as 
it  can  be  dono  it  will  be  found  to  pay. 

Cuttings  of  grape  wood  should  be  prepared  now. 
For  out-door  propagation,  cuttings  of  two  buds  are 
best.  Prepare  them  at  pruuing  time,  and  tie  them 
in  bundles  of  25,  or  of  convenient  size,  aud  bury, 
the  lower  end  up,  in  some  dry  place.  We  say  lower 
end  up,  because  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  upper 
bud  dormant,  and  allow  the  lower  part  of  the 
cutting  to  be  more  forward. 

Strawberries. — Established  beds  should  be  aover- 
ed  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes.  It  Is  a  mistake 
to  cover  too  soou.  Use  whatever  is  available— sti?iw, 
bog  or  salt  hay,  corn-stalks,  etc.     Do  not  use  saw- 


dust ;    though  a  serviceable  winter  protection,  it  is 
a  nuisance  in  the  spring,   as  it  soils  the  berries. 


Kltcben    (iui'dcii. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  advantage  of  prepar- 
ing the  soil  by  turning  with  the  plow  or  spade  at 
this  season,  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt  it. 

Hanure  may  be  spread  now  and  turned  under,  or 
the  plowing  may  be  left  until  spring.  Stiff  lands 
may  have  coarse  manure  and  be  plowed  and  left 
rough.  If  thrown  into  ridges  without  manure,  frosts 
will  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  them. 

Winter  protection  is  in  most  localities  necessary 
for  spiuach,  sprouts,  and  the  like.  This  is  not  to 
be  applied  until  freezing  weather.  The  object  is 
to  prevent  frequent  freezing  and  thawing,  and  if  put 
on  too  soon  it  may  injure  the  crop. 

Cabbages. — After  trying  various  plans  for  winter- 
ing cabbages,  we  think  that  followed  by  our  mar- 
ket gardeners  is  the  best.  The  cabbages,  after 
freezing  weather  has  set  in  and  before  the  ground 
is  so  frozen  that  they  are  difficult  to  pull,  are  taken 
up  and  inverted,  and  three  or  four  inches  of 
earth  thrown  over  the  heads.  If  many  are  to  be 
treated  the  earth  is  plowed  to  them,  but  with  small 
crops  the  spade  will  do  the  work.  Plants  sown  for 
the  purpose  are  to  be  put  in  cold  frames.  Set  them 
down  to  the  leaves  and  do  not  put  the  glass  on  un- 
til cold  weather.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  to 
keep  the  plant  dormant  aud  quiet,  but  still  alive. 

Soot  Crops. — Roots  in  cellars  are  apt  to  deterio- 
rate if  not  surrounded  by  sandy  earth.  They  can 
be  best  kept  in  trenches  or  pits.  Make  pits  in  a 
dry  place  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep, 
and  stack  the  roots,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify, 
etc.,  in  sections;  when  a  section  of  two  feet  in 
length  is  packed,  leave  a  space  of  six  inches  and 
make  another  section,  and  so  on.  Fill  the  six-inch 
spaces  with  soil,  and  when  cold  weather  comes  on 
cover  the  tops  with  litter  and  put  boards  over  that. 
This  keeps  the  roots  in  contact  with  earth,  and, 
while  it  prevents  freezing,  avoids  the  dryiug  which 
so  injures  roots  kept  in  cellars.  If  the  supply  is 
small,  pack  in  boxes  in  the  cellar,  with  sandy  earth. 

Celery. — The  best  results  come  from  stacking  the 
roots,  which  have  been  properly  earthed  up,  in  sim- 
ilar pits  to  those  directed  for  root  crops.  The  pit 
is  to  be  made  as  deep  as  the  celery  is  high,  and 
about  a  foot  wide.  Pack  in  the  roots  closely  to- 
gether after  cold  weather  comes  on.  It  often 
happens  that  celery  will  make  considerable  growth 
this  month.  The  storing  should  not  take  place 
until  cold  weather  has  checked  the  growth. 

Lettuce.—  Put  into  cold  frames  the  same  as  cab- 
bages. In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  it  will 
pass  the  winter  in  safety  with  a  covering  of  litter. 

Bhubarb. — It  is  much  better  to  make  new  plan- 
tations in  fall  as  the  plauts  start  very  early  iu  spring. 
Old  roots  ma}'  be  divided.  See  article  ou  forcing 
last  month.  Old  roots  force  very  well.  We 
have  had  good  success  by  placing  them  in  a  large 
cask  in  which  a  quantity  of  manure  had  been 
placed  for  bottom  heat.     Light  is  not   necessary. 

Sweet  Potatoes  should  be  harvested  before  any 
blackening  frost  touches  the  vines.  Dig  on  a  pleas- 
ant day,  and  let  the  potatoes  dry  in  the  suu.  Pack 
iu  boxes  or  barrels  with  thoroughly  dry  straw,  and 
put  iu  a  place  where  they  will  not  cool  below  60°. 

Flower  Clarden  aud  Lawn. 

Lawns. — To  judge  from  our  own  case,  the  sum- 
mer has  been  particularly  severe  upon  both  old 
and  new  lawns.  Bare  spots  occur  where  the  new 
grass  was  actually  killed  by  the  heat,  and  there 
will  be  other  places  where  weeds  have  obtained  a 
foothold  aud  must  be  uprooted.  All  hare  spots 
should  be  attended  to  this  fall.  Pull  up  all  weeds, 
aud,  if  needed,  put  ou  some  rich  soil  to  restore  ihe 
level,  and  sow  an  abundance  of  grass  seed.  Bono 
and  ashes  make  an  cxcelleut  top  dressing.  Use 
no  compost  that  is  likely  to  bring  in  weed  seeds. 

Winter  Pmtection — It  is  a  mistake  to  cover  half- 
hardy  plants  too  early.  Evergrecu  boughs  arc  most 
serviceable  at  this   season.     They  are  to  be  stuck 
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around  tender  shrubs,  and,  if  need  be,  tied,  to  pre- 
vent them  becoming  displaced.  Leaves  are  useful 
to  cover  beds,  and  they  may  be.  kept  from  blow- 
ing about  by  scattering  a  little  earth  upon  them. 

Bulbs. — An  article  on  planting  on  page  383  last 
month,  gives  all  necessary  hints.  The  earlier  this 
month  they  are  planted,  the  better.  Gladiolus  and 
other  tender  kinds  must  be  taken  up  before  the 
ground  freezes. 

Plants  in  Pits  and  Cellars  are  not  expected  to 
grow,  and  they  must  be  held  in  a  dormant  state  by 
keeping  them  as  cool  as  may  be  without  freezing, 
and  allowing  only  enough  water  to  sustain  life. 
Mice  are  fond  of  many  plants,  and  injury  from 
these  troublesome  pests  should  be  guarded  against 


Greenhouse  'and.   Window    Plants. 

Plants. — Air,  light,  heat,  and  water,  are  essential 
to  vegetable  growth.  Air  is  the  requisite  most 
generally  neglected.  On  mild  days  give  abun- 
dant ventilation.  Whether  in  the  window  or  in 
the  greenhouse,  there  should  be  a  difference  of 
10°  or  15°  between  the  day  and  night  temperature. 

Camellias  should  have  the  foliage  kept  perfectly 
clean  by  syringing  or  by  sponging. 

Bulbs. — Whenever  the  ball  of  earth  in  the  pots  is 
well  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  may  be  started  by 
bringing  them  into  a  warm  place.  It  is  best  to 
keep  some  pots  in  reserve  to  allow  of  a  succession. 

Hanging  Baskets  usually  dry  out  rapidly ;  give 
the  earth  a  thorough  soaking  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Annuals  come  in  usefully  for  cut  flowers,  and  all 
spare  corners  may  be  occupied  by  pots  or  boxes  in 
which  seed  of  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  and  the  like, 
may  be  sown.     Thin  the  plants  well. 

Fumigation. — The  frequent  use  of  tobacco  smoke 
will  keep  plants  free  of  most  insects.  Use  it  in  abun- 
dance in  the  greenhouse.  Window  plants  are  easily 
smoked  by  placing  them  in  a  box  or  under  a  barrel. 
■  I  «n    >-«■ : — 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  Amerimn  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  13,  1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

The  fluctuations  in  Gold,  since  our  last,  have  not  been 
important.  The  speculative  demand  has  been  less  active. 
The  closing  figures  showed  rather  more  firmness  in  the 

movement Breadstuff's  have  been  fairly  active.    The 

receipts  were  comparatively  light,  owiDg  to  breaks  and 
delays  on  the  canals,  up  to  the  last  week  under  review, 
when  the  arrivals  became  quite  extensive,  addingliberally 
to  the  available  supplies,  and  leading  to  heavier  pur- 
chases, particularly  of  Flour  and  "Wheat  for  export ;  Corn 
for  trade  and  speculative  purposes ;  and  Oats  and  Barley, 
mainly  for  home  consumption.  Prices  have  been  varia- 
ble, but,  on  the  whole,  quoted  stronger,  though  closing 
somewhat  less  buoyantly.  The  samples  of  new  crop 
Wheat,  particularly  spring,  thus  far  received  here,  have 
been  of  an  unusually  high  average  quality,and  in  generally 
excellent  condition.  A  very  moderate  proportion  of  the 
receipts  of  Corn  has  been  of  strictly  prime  quality.  The 
arrivals  of  Oats  have  been  mostly  of  new  Mixed  Western 
and  White  Ohio.    Barley  has  been  coming  forward  very 

freely Cotton  has  been  much  more  freely  offered  at 

materially  reduced  prices,  leading  to  a  livelier  business 

Provisions  have  been  in  fair  demand,  but  unsettled 

in  prices.    Pork,  Lard,  and  Cheese,  close  firmly.    Cut 

Meats,  Bacon,  Beef,  and  Butter,  iu  favor  of  buyers 

Wool  has  not  been  in  urgent  request,  but  the  offerings  of 
desirable  grades  have  been  very  moderate,  and  prices 
have  been  well  supported Hay  and  Hops  have  at- 
tracted rather  more  attention  from  buyers,  and  though 
opening  irregularly,  have  been  steadier  in  price  toward 

&e  close Grass  Seeds  have  been  offered  quite  liberally 

at  lower  and  unsettled  rates,  yet  have  not  been  in  remark- 
ably active  demand Tobacco  has  been  less  sought 

after  at  previous  figures. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TITK  NEW-YOKE  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.     Wli.eal.    Corn.  Ri/e.    Barley.    Oats. 

25  tlavs tli !.?  m'tli.453,500  2.S14  (101)  1.287.00)  90.001  715,000  1,55R,000 

26  days  fasfm'th  .596,000  2,351,000  1,531,000  57,500  151,000  1,129,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn.    Rye. 

25dav8(».i»m'th.807,500  3,16S,000  1,521,000  71,000 
26daystastni'tli.291,000  2,656,000  1,719,000  37,000 


Barley.    Oats. 

217,000  1,713,000 

4,850  1,531,000 

3.       Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Barley.    Oats. 

715,000  1.5.13,000 
41,000     888,500 


Receipts. 

25  (lavs  1870. . 

26  days  1869. . 


Sales. 

E5  days  1870  . 

3d  days  1869. 


Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.  Bi/e. 

.  .153.500  2.R14.000  1.3S7.000  99,000 

.  .333,000  2,745,000     S47.000  1,500 

Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.  Bye. 

.307,500  3,16S,000  1,521,000  71,000 

..299,000  4,461,000  1,474,000  37,000 


Barley.  Oats. 
217,000  1,718,000 
65,000  1,636,000 


3.       Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  12: 

Flour.      Wheat.       Corn.        Rye.   Barley.    Oats. 

1870 1,476,865    13,854,939      327,299       65,734      15,775 

1869 1,175,456    14,732,311   1,571,785      130,943      46,197 

1863 747,334      4,220,727  5,471,816      153,093     43,536 


4.  Stock  of  gr 

Wheat, 
1870.  hush. 

Oct.    10 1,809,921 

Sept.  12 1,387,487 

Aug.  8 1,438,S76 

July  11 1.2S1.913 

June  7 706.478 

May  10 1.158,052 

April  11 1,845,1S6 

March  7 2.509,603 

Feb.  11...     .2,902,633 

Jan.  12 4,423,028 

1869 

Dec.  11 3,810,562 

Nov.  10 1,610,030 

Oct.  11 973,272 

Sept.  6 745,121 


■am  m 
Corn, 
bush. 

476,544 
761,894 
5*9.9  73 
483,540 
69.S45 
110,829 
285,946 
4S4.176 
534,003 
591.9H3 


store  at  New 
Bye,  Barley, 
bush.  bush. 
53,391  184,803 
50,869  107,474 
25.437  100,101 
28,816  93,600 
21,891  91,630 
20,502  126.043 
23,249  187,172 
39,089  278,905 
62,112  322.425 
3S.2S9     34,900 


York  : 

Oats, 

bush. 

1,679,653 

1,053,079 

691,766 

655.06S 

488,143 

440,517 

756,811 

1,105,194 

1,199,672 

1,310,935 


Malt, 
bush. 
237,453 

130,881 
119  046 
109.47S 
108,775 
83,000 
99,9SS 
97.139 
36,214 
35,405 


833,909  50,043  2S5.906 

693,035  31,700    31,584 

145,068  34,467      5,948 

127,736  56,081 


1,3S6,594  77,097 

2S1.5S1  66,783 

120,950  67,094 

1S3.920  134.S70 


1868. 
1867. 


Receipts  at  head  of  tick-water  at  Albany  each  sea- 
son to  Oct.  1st: 

Corn,       Bye.     Barley, 

bush.      bush.      bush. 

3,533,700    358,700     32S,800 

4,671,600    231,800       48,800 

14,214,700 

11,937,000 


Flour, 

bbls. 

.  .290,000 

.  .S52.KO0 
.  .212,800 
..160.000 


Wheat, 

bush. 

10,563.000 

11,682,900 

7.29S.70O 

2,261,i 


Bye. 
bush. 

.353.700 

231,800 

330,800  1,014,900 

™    300,600     435.400 

1866.... 133,100     2,448,100    21,117,000    713,000     537,300 


Oats, 

bush. 

3,523,400 

2,271.500 
7.565,300 
4,OS9,500 
6,835,600 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 
Sept.  14. 

Price  op  Gold 113% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  45    ** 

Super  to  Extra  Southern 4  65 

Extra  Western 5  00 

Extra  Genesee 5  85 

Superfine  Western 4  45 

Rye  Flour 4  15 

Corn-Meal 4  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White..    135 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber, 

Corn— Yellow 

Mixed 

Oats—  Western 

State  

Rte 

Barley 

Hay— Bale  ?)  100  E> 

Straw,  *  100  lb 

Cotton—  Middlings,  9  lb... 

Hops— Crop  ofisTo.  ?m> 

Feathers — Live  Geese,  ?»  lb 

Seed— Clover,?)  a  

Timothy,  ?)  bushel 5  50 

Flax,  9  bushel 2  25 


90    @ 


J  5  85 
@  9  00 
®  9  25 
@  S  00 
@  4  95 
@  5  85 


1  65 

1  S5 

95 


47  @  55 
Nominal. 
85  ®  1  00 
Nominal. 


1  25 
1  10 
205J 
25    @      35 


85 
60 


14    ® 


85 

an 

®  6  00 
®  2  40 


Sugar— Brown,  ?)  lb SX® 

Molasses,  Cuba,  if  gal. 23   @ 

Coffee—  Rio,(Gold,  in  bond)  9    © 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c,  ?) lb.  6X@ 

Seed  Leaf,  ?>  lb IX® 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?)  lb.  42    © 

Domestic,  pulled,  9  lb 25 

California,  unwashed, 23 

Tallow,  ?)I> 9 

Oil-Cake— ?)  ton 4100 

Pork— Mess,  ?t  barrel 27  00 

Prime,*  barrel 24  00 

Beef— Plain  mess 12  00 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  9  lb.  15 

Butter— State,  9  lb 22 

Western,  $  lb 15 

Cheese — 4 

Beans— 9  bushel 120 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?i  bu.  1  10 

Eggs— Fresh.  9  dozen 25 

Poultry— Live  Fowls 17 

Chickens,  Spring,  9  B> 19 

Turkeys,  dressed,  %)  B 21 

Geese, ?)pair 150 

Woodcock,  9  pair 100 

Partridges,  ?)  pair —   ts 

Green  Corn ,9  100 75    @  1  25 

Potatoes,  9  bbl 2  25    ®  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  f>bbl 2  25    ®  3  50 


113K 

@  6  15 
@  9  25 
@  9  25 
"  8  50 
5  35 
5  75 
5  30 
1  75 
®  1  40 
95 
86K 
57 
58 
95 
1  25 
1  45 
1  10 

isa 

20 
85 
MX 


44 

nx 

14 
55 
56 
45 


@  9Ji 
@44  00  40 
©29  50  26 
©24  75  21 
@19  50  10 
®  16K 
@  45 
@  35 
©  14 
®  2  60  1 
@  — 
®  27 
®  IS 
®  20 
®  23 
@  1  75 
®  1  12 


13 

1SX 

75 

50 

45 


Turnips—  9  bbl 2( 


_  2  25 
®10  00 
®  3  25 


Cabbages-*  100 5  00 

Onions— ?l  bbl 3  00 

Cranbeeries— 9  bbl —  @ 

Broom-corn— 9  B 6  ®     11 

Tomatoes,  per  basket 50  @     75 

Pumpkins,  per  100 —  @     — 

Squashes,  9  bbl 100  ®  1  25 

Peaches,  9  basket 75  @  2  50 

Plums,  Gage,  9  bushel 150  ®  3  50 

Pears,?)  bbl 2  00  @  9  00 

Melons,  ?)  bbl 100  ®  2  00 

Apples—  9  barrel 100  ®  2  50 

Grapes— 9K, 4  ®     12 


15  Si® 
12  ® 
75  @ 
9K@ 
25  @  5  00 
10  ©  2  20 
9  @  11<£ 
18  ®  36 
9K@ 
6>5® 
10  ® 
45  © 
25  @ 
25  © 
Stf@  9M 
50  ©41  00 
25  ©26  50 
50  @23  00 
00  ®18  00 
14)<@  16& 
20  @  47 
©  37 
®  15 
©  2  50 
®  1  00 
©  32 
®  17 
®  19 
®  22 
@  2  00 
©  1  12 
@  1  12 
75  ©  1  00 
00  ®  3  25 
75  ®  2  50 
00  ®  2  25 
00  ©10  00 
00  ®  4  00 
00    @12  00 


@  1  00 
©  9  00 
®  1  25 
®  — 
®  3  00 
©15  00 
®  2  00 
®  2  75 


18 
5 

.  40 
95 
28 
16 
17 
20 

:50 
87 

.00 


New-York    Live-Stock    Markets. — 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  StDine.  Tot'l. 


WEEK  ENDrNG. 

Sept.  19th 

do.    26th 

Oct.       3d 

do.     10th 

Total  in  4  Weeks. 


..  9,458 
..  S.931 
..  6.876 
..  6,420 
.31,685 
ao.forprev.  5  Weeks  40,594 


2,920 
3.639 
3,637 
2,565 
12,811 
11,850 


39,714 
3?,  357 
2S.533 
37,423 
144.027 
176,966 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves. 
62 


3,203 

2. 970 

2,343 

1,752 

1,583 

1.320 

1,200 

1,500 
4,827   91,033   1,499,500 
5.466    82.571   1,413,479 


93 
92 

105 
64 
94 

118 


17,227    69,37 

20.4S8    71,464 

19,049    58,237 

19,103    65,584 

75,867  264,662 

70,224  302,932 

Sheep.  Swine. 

36,007       75,745 

35,399       94,045 


31,444 
28,836 
27.1S2 
22,154 
20,000 
16,091 


14,743 

15,848 

nsuo 

20,605 

13,000 
11.023 
•9S.199 
97S.061 


Average  per  Week 7,921 

do.  do.  last  Month.... 8,119 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. ...6,937 
Average  per  Week,  1S69.     6,275 

do.       do.     do.    1868       5,733 

do.       do.     do.    1S67.     5,514 

do.        do.     do.    1S66.     5.74S 

do.        do.     do.    1S65.     5,255 

Total  in  1S69 326,280 

Total  In  1S68 598,128 

Total  in  1S67     293.S32    3,369    69,911  1,174,154  1,102,643 

Total  in,  1866 298,8S0    4,885    62.420   1,040,000      672.000 

Total  in  1865 270,274    6,161    71,991      836,733      573.190 

Total  in  1864 267,609    7,603    75,621      782,462      660,277 

Beef  Cattle.— Frosty  nights  and  autumn  wind*  have 
driven  home  to  NewTork  most  of  the  summer  absentees, 
and  thus  there  is  a  demand  for  the  best  cuts  of  good  beef. 
The  change  of  season  has  also  caused  more  firmness  in 
the  meat  trade,  and  first  quality  beeves  are  in  demand  at 
good  prices.  The  supply  of  live-stock  has  been  large, 
and  for  the  two  weeks  ending  Sept.  26th,  too  plenty  for 
a  good  market.  For  five  or  six  weeks  previous  to  Octo- 
ber 1st,  trade  was  dull ;  the  large  arrivals  were  mainly 
made  up  of  thin  "  Texan  Hoppers,"  and  sold  if  at  all  at 


very  low  figures.  For  the  weeks  ending  Sept.  19th  and 
26th,  many  drovers  slaughtered  their  own  cattle,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  and  sold  them  by 
the  side  or  quarter.  Dealers  in  light  cattle  have  lost 
money.  First  quality  beef  has  nearly  held  its  own  in 
price ;  some  large  dealers  may  have  dropped  y2c.  per  lb. 
when  the  purchaser  took  the  "bunch."  Below  we  give 
the  range  of  price,  average  price,  andfignres  of  large  sales. 

Sept.  19th,ranged  6x@17   c.  Av.  13J;c.  Large  sales  10   ©16 
do.  26th,    do.     6M®16yc.  do.  13XC    do.       do.    10    @15K 
Oct.     3d,    do.      6>4@16>{c.  do.  13Mc.    do.       do.    10    @15  " 
do.  10th,  do.      9M@n    c.  do.  14}£c.    do.       do.    11    ®16 
Mileli  Cows  are  in  moderate  supply,  and  the  mar- 
ket a  little  improved.    First  quality  milkers  are  in  good 
demand,  milkmen  having  raised  the  price  of  milk  to  12c. 
per  quart,  they  feel  able  to  offer  larger  prices  for  good 
cows.    Prices  range,  for  medium  to  good,  from  $60@f  90, 

with  extra  milkers  and  fancy  at  $100f2>$110 Calves 

are  abundant  for  the  season,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  milk  fed,  go  at  low  figures.  We  notice  but  little 
change  in  quality  since  our  last  report,  and  qnote  prices 
as  follows :  Milk  calves  from  12c.@13c.  per  pound. 
Those  known  as    "fed"    calves    from  5c.@6%c,  and 

"grass  fed"  at4c.@5c.  per  pound,  or  by  the  head 

Sheep. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  good  sheep,  and 
about  the  prices  paid  last.  We  think  that  the  quality  of 
the  stock  has  been  a  little  better,  we  notice  fewer  very 
poor  lots ;  there  are  yet  enough  thin  ones  though,  to  make 
the  market  look  poor  and  keep  prices  low.  Prices  range 
for  good  sheep  from  4%c.@6c.  per  pound.    Lambs  from 

7%c.@Sc.,  with  extra  fat  ones  at  SJ^c.  per  pound 

Swine. — The  arrivals  have  been  quite  steady,  and  trade 
firm.  Prices  keep  about  the  same  as  last  month.  We 
quote  for  light  dressed,  llc.@115£c.  per  pound.  State 
and  Jersey  pigs  sell  for  13c.f2)13^c.  per  pound,  net,  and 
Western  mixed,  alive,  SJ4c.@9c.  per  pound. 


Large  Pay  *>*  Little  Work. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Bints  and  Suggestions  icliich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewltere. 

Postage  13  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance.—The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  he  charged. 

How  to  Remit : — Cheeks  on  rVew- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  : 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Omce  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  connty-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlte  new 

system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1808,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registi*y,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  tlte  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  hk 
-receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Bound  Copies  ofVoIume  XXYIII 

(1869)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  bymail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  pervol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

The  Agricnltnrist  and  Hearth  and 

Borne. — Since  the  purchase  of  Hearth  and  Some  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  several 
kind  friends  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  enter- 
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prise  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  Agriculturist, 
fearing  that  this  paper  might  in  some  measure  be  neg- 
lected for  the  weekly.  We  can  inform  all  such  anx- 
ious friends  that  their  fears  are  groundless,  and  we  may 
point  to  the  present  issue  of  the  Agriculturist  as  a  proof 
that  we  intend  no  change  in  that  but  for  the  better. 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Standard  Alphabets.— By  Fred'k  S.  Copley,  New 
York :  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Publisher.  This  is  a  set  of 
handsomely  engraved  plates  giving  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  lettering  in  modern  use.  If  some  of  the 
sign-letterers  of  the  present  day  would  study  this  we 
should  be  spared  the  many  painful  exhibitions  of  poor 
lettering  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street.  Those 
who  have  occasion  to  do  lettering  of  any  kind  will  find 
this  a  useful  guide.    Price  $3.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Flax    Straw    as    Fodder.  —  "  G.  D." 

writes :  "  I  would  be  glad  if  you  will  state  in  your  paper 
if  flax  straw  has  any  bad  r  fleet  on  milch  cows.  Many  of 
my  neighbors  think  it  m'tes  the  milk  thin  and  poor,  so 
that  it  yields  but  a  smaJ  amount  of  butter.  Calves  and 
all  youDg  stock  seem  ta  do  well  on  it,  and  the  cows  seem 
to  prefer  it  to  oat  or  wJ  jeat  straw.1' — Here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  lactometer  (Titua  Oaks'  or  Mr.  vom 
Hofe's)  to  show  its  value.  Feed  two  cows  three  days  on 
hay,  and  test  their  milk ;  at  the  same  time  give  two  cows 
all  the  flax  straw  they  want,  and  test  their  milk ;  then 
change,  giving  the  hay-fed  cows  the  flax  and  the  others 
hay,  and  note  and  report  the  result. 

Disease  among  Fowls  and  Fig- 
eons.—  "G.  K.  T.,"  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  writes: 
"I  have  lost  a  good  many  pigeons  and  hens  this  sum- 
mer, they  stop  eating  and  continue  growing  poorer  until 
they  die.  I  have  found  no  remedy  yet  and  have  a  valua- 
ble rooster  sick  now." — Almost  everybody  knows  the 
look  of  the  tissues  and  internal  organs  of  a  fowl  in  a  state 
of  health.  Every  one  who  has  the  care  of  poultry  certain- 
ly should  know  this.  In  such  a  case  as  L'G.  K.  T."  de- 
scribes as  soon  as  the  first  chicken  or  pigeon  died  it 
should  have  been  carefully  examined.  To  clo  this,  first 
pick  the  bird ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  across  the 
ribs  on  each  side,  and  across  the  abdomen  in  front  of  the 
vent,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  vicera.  Next  lift  the 
breast  thus  cut  free  from  its  lower  and  hinder  connec- 
tions, and  bend  it  over  towards  the  head.  A  pair  of  cut- 
ling  pliers  is  handy  to  cnt  bones  or  tendons  that  do  not 
field.  This  will  lay  the  whole  of  the  interior  open,  and 
;ach  part  may  be  examined  for  inflammation,  disorgan- 
isation, or  other  evidence  of  disease.  The  examination 
should  begin  at  the  vent  and  bowels,  and  proceed  to- 
wards the  head.  Of  course  the  symptoms  during  life 
nhould  be  closely  observed,  but  nobody  should  expect 
jven  veterinary  surgeons  to  tell  what  could  be  the  matter 
ivith  a  yard  of  fowls  on  such  a  statement  of  the  case. 
TVe  surely  would  not  ask  one  to  try  his  guessing  powers 
an  such  a  case. 

Substitute  Tor  Barn-yard  Manure. 

— "F.  C.  W.,"  ofNorwalk,  O.,  asks:  "When  stable  ma- 
mrc  cannot  be  obtained,  would  bone-dust  be  the  best 
«hing  to  use  in  place  of  it  on  a  sandy  soil  to  raise  sweet 
ootatoes  and  other  vegetables  ?  I  thought  to  plow  it  up 
Vhis  fall,  and  in  the  spring  top-dress  it  with  bone-dust 
*nd  harrow  it  in." — Bone-dnst  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  of 
all  manures  for  common  use,  when  good  stable  manure 
cannot  be  obtained  in  abundance  ;  but  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly better  to  compost  with  muck,  sods,  or  good  sur- 
face soil  for  a  few  months,  than  to  apply  it  raw  in  the 
spring.  Ground  raw  bones  would  quickly  get  up  a  heat 
If  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of  earthy  or 
peaty  materials.  If  you  have  a  single  cow,  a  horse,  or  a 
dozen  fowls,  their  manure,  solid  and  liquid,  if  used  to 
make  such  a  compost,  enriched  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
bone-dust,  and  worked  over  as  often  as  it  comes  into  a 
good  heat,  adding  more  muck  or  earth,  will  make  a  big 
heap  of  compost  very  rapidly. 

The  Chair  ©f  Veterinary  Itteuicine 

at.  Cornell.— The  Report  of  the  Conn.  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1869,  contains  a  lecture  on  the  Common 
Ailments  of  the  Horse,  by  Prof.  James  Law,  the  incum- 
bent of  the  Chair  of  Veterinary  Modiciue  in  Cornell 
University.     In  this  lecture  we  are  astonished  to  find  the 

Professor  using  the  language  which  we  quote  below. 

After  speaking  of  the  great  lack  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
implying  a  lack  of  opportunities  for  veterinary  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  he  said  :  "  New  York,  as  one  of  the 
largest  stock-grow in.i,'  Stairs  in  the  1'iiion,  hay  led  the 
way  in  establishing  under  State  endowment  a  department 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  her  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University;  and  though  this  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, 1  trust  that  in  a  few  years,  as  the  material  resources 
of  our  Institution  arc  developed,  we  shall  present  to  the 
world  a  Veterinary  College  claiming  equality  with  its 


best  European  projenitors.  The  country  is  certainly  ripe 
for  such  an  institution,"  etc.  Who  would  suppose  after 
reading  or  hearing  this,  that  a  Veterinary  College  already 
existed  in  the  same  State  of  New  York,  and,  under  its 
charter,  having  those  excellent  facilities  for  instruction 
for  which  he  longs  when  the  material  resources  of  Cornell 
are  sufficiently  developed — that  its  faculty  consisted  of 
a  President  and  five  or  six  Professors,  and  severa*  other 
instructors,— that  its  libraries  and  collections  were  large 
and  valuable— that  several  classes  of  intelligent  young  men 
have  been  graduated  and  are  now  practicing,— and  that 
Prof.  Law  had  visited  the  institution,  been  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  knew  much  about  it? — Yet  this  is  true,  and 
we  take  occasion  to  say  so  because  the  publication  of 
such  a  statement  is  calculated  to  do  the  New- York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  serious  wrong— and  because  we 
hold  the  institution,  its  honored  President,  Dr.  Busteed, 
and  its  able  corps  of  Professors,  in  high  estimation. 
These  are  cultivated  gentlemen  and  all  graduates  in  medi- 
cine fromsome  of  our  best  medical  schools.  They  are  all 
admitted  to  seats  in  the  regular  medical  conventions,  and 
several  are  taking  high  stands  as  scientific  men  and  a3 
original  investigators  in  the  different  departments. 

In  the  winter  of  1S67-S,  Dr.  Busteed,  the  President  of 
the  New  York  Veterinary  College,  was  so  anxious  that 
Mr.  Cornell  should  provide  for  a  Veterinary  Professor- 
ship in  his  new  University,  that  though  in  very  feeble 
health,  be  made  a  special  effort  to  go  with  an  English 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  was  here  at  the  time,  and  in- 
troduce him  to  Mr.  Cornell,  that  the  provision  for  a 
veterinary  chair  might  be  secured  and  a  competent  man 
found  to  fill  it.  Prof.  Law's  name  was  mentioned  for  the 
position;  subsequently  President  White  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, when  he  went  to  Europe,  saw  and  engaged  him. 
Thus  it  was  through  Dr.  Busteed  that  Mr.  Law  has  his 
veterinary  chair,  and— fills  it.  Concerning  the  New-York 
College,  it  is  proper  to  add  the  following  facts.  A  char- 
ter for  it  was  granted  in  1857,  which  received  important 
amendments  in  1862,  and  the  institution  went  into 
operation  in  1S64,  since  which  time  its  classes,  though 
still  small,  have  constantly  increased  in  numbers.  In  its 
Hospital  more  than  3,300  cases  were  treated  last  year, 
and  it  is  almost  always  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

We  will  not  blame  Mr.  Law  for  forge tfuln ess,  but  regard 
it  as  unfortunate  that  we  Americans  are  so  apt  to  addle 
the  brains  of  a  certain  class  of  newly-arrived  immigrants, 
that  they  learn  to  look  down  upon  American  things. 

How  to  get  rid  of  Stumps  and 
Koots.— "  A.  B.,"  St.  George,  W.  Va.,  asks :  "  Is  there 
no  preparation  which,  introduced  into  the  sap  of  a  tree 
will  kill  it?  our  country  (woodland)  is  full  of  white  oak 
'grogs,1  and  other  bushes.  Is  there  no  easier  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them  than  to  use  the  grubbing  hoe  ?" — To 
the  first  question  we  say  No.  There  are,  indeed,  poison- 
ous mineral  salts  which  will  kill  the  trees  to  which  they 
are  applied,  but  they  will  not  hasten  their  decay.  There 
is  a  quicker  way  than  to  use  the  grubbing  hoe  alone. 
This  is  to  grub  by  horse  or  ox  power.  A  large,  strong 
cart-hook  may  be  made  with  very  short,  strong,  durable 
jaws,  to  be  operated  by  horses  or  oxen  attached  to  a 
chain.    There  are  grubbers  made  for  the  purpose. 

Premiums. — Those  who  wish  to  know  all 
about  the  various  Premiums  are  referred  to  the  lists  on 
pages  433  to  436. 

Kansas    Crops.— "  F.  P.,"   Ott  wa  Co., 

Kan.,  writes :  "Fall  wheat  and  fall  rye  yielded  fair 
crops  ;  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  light  ones;  corn 
was  a  complete  failure  with  three-quarters  of  the  farmers, 
and  nearly  so  with  the  rest.  This  is  true  with  only  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  counties  of  North-western  Kansas. 
I  learn  that  in  all  of  Eastern  aud  Southern  Kansas,  corn 
and  potatoes  are  no  better." 

Cast-Iron  Eaye-troii^hs  and  Con- 
duits.— "  W.  A.  O'D."  Cast-iron  is  rarely  if  ever  used 
for  eave-troughs  in  this  country,  except,  perhaps,  upou 
the  cast-iron  buildings  now  so  common,  but  we  presume 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  thorn  made  to  order  if  you 
were  to  put  them  up.  The  proper  places  to  go  for  infor- 
mation would  be  to  the  makers  of  iron  buildings.  Cast- 
iron  pipes  for  underground  water  conduits  are  easily  ob- 
tained, being  in  extensive  use  by  the  Water  Board,  and 
for  conducting  gas.  Any  good  American  mechanic  would 
put  them  up  without  difficulty.  To  prevent  rusting  they 
should  be  painted  inside  and  out. 

Hampshire,  Franklin,  aud  Ham- 
dcii  Co.,  Mass.,  Fair,  this  year,  was  considered  a 
great  success.  The  people  gathered  in  uuusnal  numbers, 
and  seemed  to  be  having  a  very  good  time  in  a  very 
reasonable  way,  old  and  young  joining  in  such  social 
geniality  as  always  does  people  good.  The  usual  mistake 
was  made  of  allowing  notion  peddlars  to  dispense  their 
wares  in  a  too  boisterous  manner,  aud  sweet  cider  barrels 
attracted  too  many  boys  and  men ;  yet  we  saw  no  drunken 


brawls  or  fights  which  are  so  common  at  such  places. 
The  managers  and  people  did  themselves  credit  in  every 
enjoyable  way.  The  show  of  working  oxen  was  very 
large.  Thorough-bred  cattle,  Shorthorns,  Ayrshires, 
Jerseys,  and  Devons,  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  fine.  The  Mass.  Agricultural 
College  did  itself  and  the  State  credit  by  a  show  of  good 
cattle  of  all  the  fine  kinds  of  thorough-breds,  and  they 
took  several  first  premiums.  We  could  not  exactly  un- 
derstand how  the  Committee  could  award  the  first  pre- 
mium to  the  Jersey  Bull  of  the  College,  as  President 
Clark  stated  he  was  to  be  killed  very  soon,  and  his  skin 
stuffed  for  a  model  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  though  the  bull  is 
only  three  years  old.  First-class  thorough-breds  should 
not  be  sacrificed  so  young.  The  show  of  sheep  was  not 
large,  bnt  included  some  very  superior  Cotswolds,  which 
took  three  first  prizes.  Swine  were  out  in  only  small 
numbers,  and  did  no  credit  to  the  counties  represented. 
They  should  improve  largely  in  this  line.  The  show  of 
fruits,  especially  apples  (46  entries),  pears  (16  entries), 
and  grapes  (20  entries),  was  large  and  very  creditable. 
Root  crops,  made  a  moderate  show,  which  we  hope 
to  see  improved  in  coming  seasons.  The  ladies1  bread 
and  butter  show  was  good,  though  there  is  large  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  in  the  working  and  putting  up 
butter,  as  could  be  plainly  seen  in  those  show  samples 
A  few  of  the  lots  did  credit  to  the  makers  as  well  as  to 
the  herds  from  which  they  came.  Domestic  articles  of 
needle  work,  etc.,  were  creditable.  The  horse  show  we 
considered  poor  for  Massachusetts.  More  attention 
should  be  given  by  farmers  to  breeding  fine  colts,  as  it 
costs  no  more  to  raise  them  than  to  raise  scrubs.  A  large 
number  of  people  were  out  to  see  the  horse  show,  and 
the  fair  was  very  satisfactory  to  most  if  not  all  parties. 

Asbestos. — "W.  R.  S.,"  asks  if  Asbestos  is 
indestructable  by  fire. — Yes.  It  is  a  fibrous  mineral  which 
is  neither  consumed  nor  melted  in  any  ordinary  fire.  Its 
use,  however,  in  a  roofing  composition,  is  not  its  incom- 
bustibility altogether,  but  because  from  its  fibrous  nature 
it  prevents  the  asphaltum  mixture  in  which  it  is  mingled 
from  running  when  heated  by  the  sun,  and  giving  it  a 
"■body"  which  is  essential  to  its  usefulness. 

Covering    for   a   SUingle   Roof. — A 

subscriber  asks :  "Is  there  any  thing  with  which  I  can 
cover  a  shingle  roof,  which  leaks  because  it  is  too  flat?" 
We  can  hardly  advise  simply  painting  with  a  roof  coat- 
ing such  as  we  advertise  sometimes,  but  have  no  doubt 
the  regular  roofing  might  be  applied  with  good  results, 
even  to  a  shingle  surface. 

jtfilch  Goats. — "Where  can  the  best  milk- 
giving  Goats  be  obtained  ?"  is  asked  by  a  Colorado  cor- 
respondent.— The  stock  of  goats  which  we  have  in  this 
country,  have  come  chiefly  from  those  brought  from  va- 
rious European  countries  to  supply  milk  for  the  voyage. 
Hence  they  have  been  selected  with  only  a  regard  for  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  were  giving  at  the  time  of  sailing. 
They  have  greatly  multiplied,  but  have  been  bred  so  far 
as  we  know  utterly  without  care.  Very  good  ones,  how- 
ever, arc  often  fouud  among  them,  and  their  kids  are  al- 
most always  raised.  Adult  goats  are  such  poor  food  that 
they  are  not  often  killed  if  they  can  be  otherwise  dispos- 
ed of,  so  the  stock  increases  constantly.  A  selection 
might  be  made  of  good  milch  goats  in  almost  any  of  our 
Atlantic  cities,  but,  to  get  really  superior  stock,  we  would 
advise  importing  from  Switzerland,  or  wherever  in  Eu- 
rope care  is  taken  in  the  breeding. 

Tlie  N.  Y.  State  Fair  took  place  at 
Utica,  the  last  week  in  September,  and  ranks  as  one  of 
the  very  best  shows  which  have  ever  been  held  by  the 
Society.  Our  limited  space  forbids  more  than  a  general 
notice  of  Its  points  of  excellence.  One  was  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  entries,  which  was  sold 
for  95  cts.,  aud  did  more  to  make  the  exhibition  really 
useful  than  any  other  one  thing.  The  show  of  Horses 
was  much  larger  than  usual,  but  as  it  was  made  for  the 
horse  owners  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  we 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  When  the  Society,  that  ie 
the  Executive  Committee,  can  arrange  to  let  the  public 
see  the  horses  which  are  shut  up  In  Close  stables,  it  will 
begin  to  do  its  duty.  It  is  much  more  important  to  have 
them  exhibited  than  to  award  the  200-dollar  prizes.  There 
were  about  40  head  of  Shorthorns  in  the  pens,  including 
the  flower  of  Walcott<fc  Campbell's  herd,  which  has  hard- 
ly a  superior  in  the  world.  George  Butts,  of  Manlius, 
T.  L.  Harison,  ofMorley,  andV.  W.  Mason,  of  Canastota, 
were  the  principal  exhibitors,  the  first  mentioned  making 
some  17  entries.  There  was  a  goodly  show  of  Devons, 
Among  the  exhibitors  Walter  Cole,  of  Batavia,  W.  E. 
Arnold,  of  Otego,  and  Joseph  Hilton,  of  Now  Scotland, 
made  the  greater  part  of  the  show,  but  there  were  sever- 
al other  exhibitors  of  excellent  animals.  In  all  there 
were  47  entries.  Devons  seem  to  be  getting  more  popu- 
lar again,  and  well  they  may  be,  for  there  is  surely  no 
more  beautiful  or  more  useful  oreed.    The  Ayrshires  were 
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m  fair  numbers,  there  being  37  entries,  of  which  Walcott 
&  Campbell  made  15,  and  E.  C.  Holden,  of  McGrawville, 
6.  The  number  of  breeders  of  Ayrshires  is  increasing, 
as  they  are  a  favorite  cross  among  the  dairy  farmers. 
There  were  44  entries  of  Jerseys.  Mr.  W.  B.  Dinsmore 
was  the  chief  exhibitor,  but  Thus.  J.  Hand,  of  Sing  Sing, 
took:  the  head  prize  away  from  him  with  a  very  choice 
little  herd.  Geo.  P.  Nelson,  of  Scarsdale,  showed  that 
pair  of  twin  bulls  bred  by  Mr.  Swain,  which  were  pic- 
tured on  the  cover  of  the  Agriculturist.  Mr.  Dinsmore 
made  some  26  entries,  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  Crozier. 
Guernseys  were  shown  by  J.  T.  P.  Swain,  of  Bronxville, 
and  this  is  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  this  breed  has 
made  any  figure  at  one  of  our  State  show6.  Mutton  sheep 
largely  predominated  in  their  class,  yet  Merinos  were  in 
strong  force.  Seventy-six  entries  of  the  former  are  cata- 
logued to  53  of  the  latter,  each  of  these  figures  represent- 
ing many  more  than  that  number  of  sheep.  Jurian  Win- 
nie, of  Bethlehem  Centre,  was  the  largest  exhibitor  of 
Leicesters.  Burdett  Loomis,  of  Windsor  Lock,  Conn.,  and 
Chase  &  Harris,  of  Rochester,  were  the  principal  exhib- 
itors of  Cotswolds.  Walcott  &  Campbell,  of  New  York 
Mills,  had  no  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  for  Lin- 
colns.  There  were  no  middle-wool  sheep  except  South- 
Doiuns  entered.  G.  H.  Brown,  of  Middlebrook,  and  J. 
Synch,  of  West  Brighton,  made  most  of  the  show.  Wm. 
Chamberlain's  Silesian  Merinos  hold  their  own  and  im- 
prove, now  that  the  so-called  Americans  are  "  down,"' 
are  beginning  to  be  appreciated  according  to  their  mer- 
its. The  Siuine  pens  were  very  fall  and  instructive. 
The  Poland  and  China  hogs  of  Taber  &  Holmes,  of  Caz- 
enovia,  attracted  general  attention  from  their  great  size, 
quick  growth,  and  good  points.  Yet  spotted  pigs  have 
never  been  favorites.  The  Jefferson  Co.  breed  of  mixed 
Yorkshires  and  Cheshires,  or  whatever  they  are,  were  in 
full  force.  Chester  Whites,  few  and  not  in  favor.  Berk- 
shires  of  the  large  breed,  represented  by  one  fine  sow. 
Joseph  Harris1  Essex  pigs  had  things  pretty  much  their 
own  way  among  the  small  breeds,  but  Richard  Gibson, 
with  some  very  nice  Berkshire's,  took  several  prizes. 
The  show  of  Poultry  was  never  surpassed  in  quality,  and 
rarely  in  numbers.  The  chief  exhibitors  were  Mr.  G.  H. 
Warren,  of  New  York  Mills,  and  J.  Y.  Bicknell  &  Co., 
of  Westmoreland.  Though  there  were  many  other  ex- 
hibitors and  very  fine  breeds  shown  by  them.  A  pen  of 
Minks  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  alsoThos.  Gould's 
collection  of  lop-eared  and  "other  Rabbit*. 

Tlie  Trial  of  Implements  which  took  place 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  show,  enabled  the 
prize  tools  to  be  shown  at  the  fair  which  gave  great  addi- 
tional interest.  The  implements  tried  were  grain  and 
seed  drills,  and  manure  distributors,  cultivators,  horBe- 
hoes,  etc,  harrows,  hay-forks  and  attachments,  hay  and 
stalk  cutters,  corn  huskers  and  shellers,  ditching  ma- 
chines, threshers  and  separators,  steam  engines,  horse- 
powers, and  many  other  new  labor-saving  inventions. 

Chloral  u m  iB  the  trade  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  a  solution  of  Chloride  of  Aluminum,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  parties  introducing  it  to  be  as  harmless 
as  common  salt,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  valuable 
antiseptic.  The  claims  made  for  this  compound  as  a  dis- 
infectant in  contagious  diseases  will  probably  be  inves- 
tigated by  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  the  compound,  and  when  their  reports  appear 
we  shall  know  more  about  it  than  we  do  at  present. 

A  Qwestlon  Answered. —  "Wm.  P.," 
Isabella  Co.,  Mich. — Occasionally  after  a  cow,  especially 
a  heifer,  is  some  weeks  gone  with  calf,  she  acts  very 
"  foolish,"  and  her  actions  would  certainly  mislead  were 
she  not  watched  for  some  time. 

Fat  Catlle  Chromo. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Ayrault,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  beauti- 
ful Chromo  of  the  four  extraordinary  oxen  fattened  by  him 
and  killed  last  February,  by  W.  I&alor,  of  Centre  Market. 
See  page  85  (March).  The  Chromo  faithfully  reproduces 
an  oil  painting  by  Miss  C.  M.  Clowes,  which  includes  a 
view  of  Mr.  Ayrault1  s  house  and  picturesque  surround- 
ings. It  is  decidedly  the  best  fat  cattle  picture  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  is  for  sale  by  Mr.  A.,  and  at  the  office  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  price  $10. 

The  Best   Fastening  for  Cows. — C. 

Thurston. — We  think  the  common  chain  cattle-tie  or 
fastening  is  the  best.  It  does  not  wear  the  neck,  is  dura- 
ble, and  should  be  fastened  to  run  up  and  down  upon  a 
post  or  iron  rod. 

Is  a  Mouse  "better  for  having 
a  Cellar  Under  It  ?— "  T.  C.  M.,"  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.  Yes.— A  cellar  if  it  be  a  dry  one,  and  it  is  not  a  cel- 
lar if  it  is  a  cistern,  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  in  the  winter,  and  in  its  dryness  at 
all  seasons.  If  propprly  constructed  it  harbors  no  vermin, 
and  if  kept  clean,  the  air  beneath  the  floors  is  sweet; 


while  the  house  without  a  cellar,  let  the  foundations  be 
never  so  well  guarded,  will  be  a  romping  ground,  race- 
course, and  battle-ground  for  all  the  rats  about  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  filled  with  musty  stuff  and  foul  odors.  If 
a  cellar  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  secure  these  advan- 
tages, we  would  have  one.  A  house  without  a  cellar  is 
worse  than  one  without  a  kitchen. 

A.  Sweet  Potato  "oBaBender."- 

Among  the  unusual  growths  that  our  friends  have  from 
time  to  time  brought  us,  none  are  more  odd  than  a  sweet 


potato  raised  by  Mr.  Hiram  Mount,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
Its  twists  and  convolutions  can  be  best  shown  by  an  en- 
graving. We  hope  sweet  potatoes  generally  will  not  get 
in  this  way  in  a  habit  of  twisting  up. 

Best  Worlt  on  Bees.-"E.  P.  C," 
Grand  Haven,  Mich. — The  best  work  for  a  beginner  is 
Quinby's  Bee  Keeping;  you  will  there  find  the  construc- 
tion of  hives  fully  explained.  The  Italians  are  much  su- 
perior to  common  heeB.    See  our  Book  List. 

The  Fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute.—It  is  announced  that  this  interesting  Exhibition 
will  aot  be  closed  until  November  9th.  It  is  daily  attend- 
ed by  crowds  of  people  who  find  in  its  various  depart- 
ments an  abundance  to  instruct  and  amuse  them.  We 
learn  that  the  pecuniary  success  is  most  gratifying. 

The  I>riven  Well  Patent.— We  know 
of  this  only  the  fact  that  a  patent  was  awarded  to  Col. 
Green,  and  that  it  has  been  very  extensively  infringed. 
The  policy  of  parties  owning  the  patent  seems  to  be  to 
exact  a  fee  for  using  the  well,  unless  they  have  to  go  to 
law  about  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  have 
good  legal  grounds  for  enforcing  the  payment,  but  it 
seems  equitable  that  Col.  G.  should  not  suffer  the  total 
loss  of  profit  in  his  invention,  because  he  was  for  several 
years  thereafter  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  mean- 
while other  parties  stole  Mb  idea*. 

School-house  Architecture.  —  Illus- 
trated in  seventeen  designB  in  various  Btyles.  With  full 
descriptive  drawings  in  plan,  elevation,  section,  and  de- 
tail. By  Samuel  Eveleth,  Architect.  New  York:  Geo. 
E.  Woodward. — It  speaks  well  for  the  American  school 
6y6tem  that  there  should  be  a  demand  for  such  works  as 
the  present.  Plans  are  given  for  the  smallest  village 
school-house  as  well  as  for  buildings  suited  to  large 
towns  and  cities,  and  all  set  forth  with  working  details. 
Price,  $10.  For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Fine  lilies.  —  When  a  few  years  ago  we 
figured  the  beautiful  Gold-banded  Lily,  LUium  auratum, 
we  stated  that  the  price  of  the  bulbs  was  $5  each,  but  we 
hoped  that  it  would  Boon  be  at  such  a  moderate  price  as 
to  put  U  within  reach  of  all.  This  time  has  come  much 
sooner  than  we  expected,  and  we  are  now  able  to  offer 
the  bulbs  of  this,  together  with  those  of  other  desirable 
varieties,  as  premiums.  By  reference  to  the  Premium 
List  upon  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  collection 
of  bulbs  can  be  obtained  upon  very  easy  terms.  There  is 
nothing  finer  in  the  way  of  garden  ornaments  than  these 
lilies,  and  they  are  not  only  perfectly  hardy  in  com- 
mon culture,  but  they  multiply  readily,  so  that  the  stock 
once  obtained  will  be  constantly  increasing. 

Central  Park  in  New  York  is  visited  by 
so  many  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  everything  in 
relation  to  it  has  a  national  interest.  The  Commissioners 
wisely  make  their  reports  useful  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  horticulture  and  landscape  architecture,  and 
in  each  one  give  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in  im- 
proving this  great  national  pleasure  ground.  The  Report 
for  the  year  1869  is  embellished  with  abundant  maps  and 
plans  as  well  as  fine  photographs  of  the  more  highly 
ornamented  portions  of  the  park. 

Bliss    &    Sons'    Grape    Show.- The 

exhibition  of  grapes  held  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons 
the  last  week  in  September,  was  One  of  the  finest  we 
ever  attended,  whether  we  consider  the  larger  collections 
or  the  excellence  of  the  individual  specimens.  Mr.  J. 
Knox  sent  from  his  celebrated  vineyard  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa..  64  varieties.  Mr.  John  Dingwall,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
63  varieties;  and  a  very  handsome  collection  of  over  40 


kinds  came  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  new  hybrids  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ricketts,  Newburgh,  N. 
Y.,  attracted  much  attention ;  and  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens of  several  sorts  came  from  Horace  Eaton,  Quincy, 
Mass.  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  showed  an 
interesting  collection,  but  not  for  competition.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  Charles  Downing,  A  S.  Fuller, 
and  P.  T.  Quinn.  who  made  the  following  awards : 
Native  Grapes. 

For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  correctly  named 
varieties,  4  hunches  each,  $20,  to  John  Dingwall.  Albany. 
N.  Y.;  for  the  2d  best,  $10,  to  J.  Knox,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  the  best  6  bunches  Allen's  Hybrid,  $3,  to  Horace 
Eaton,  BoBton,  Mass. 

Best  6  bunches  Catawba,  $3,  to  H.  W.  Murtfeldt,  New- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

Beet  6  bunches  Canada,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts,  New- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

Best  6  bunches  Creveling,  $3,  to  Horace  Eaton. 

Beet  6  buncheB  Croton,  $3,  to  6.  W.  Underbill,  Croton 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Best  6  bunches  Clinton,  $3,  to  E.  H.  Clark,  Newburgh, 
N.Y. 

Best  6  bunches,  Delaware,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts. 

Best  6  bunches  Diana,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts. 

Best  6  bunches  Iona,  $3,  to  H.  Cornell,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Best  6  bunches  Isabella,  $3,  to  Horace  Eaton. 

Best  6  bunches  Martha,  $3,  to  G.  W.  Campbell,  Dela- 
ware, O. 

Best  6  bunches  Mottled,  $3,  to  G.  W.  Campbell. 

Best  6  bunches  Rebecca,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts. 

Best  6  bunches  Salem,  $3,  to  J.  W.  Helmer. 

Best  6  bunches  Senasqua,  $3,  to  S.  W.  Underbill. 

Best  6  bunches  Walter,  $3,  to  L.  M.  Ferris  &  Son, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Best  6  bunches  Wilder,  $3,  to  Horace  Eaton. 

Best  6  bunches  Adirondac,  $3,  to  Horace  Eaton. 

Best  6  bunches  any  other  sort,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts, 
for  Elsingbnrgh. 

For  the  best  Seedling,  (never  before  exhibited,)  White, 
$10,  to  Dr.  Weeks  ;  Black,  $10,  to  John  H.  Ricketts. 
Foreign  Grapes  Grown  Under  Glass. 

For  the  best  3  bunches  of  any  black  sort,  not  a  Muscat, 
$5,  to  L.  L.  Hyatt,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  for  Black 
Prince  ;  2d  beet,  $3,  to  R.  B.  Campbell,  Mamaroneck,  N. 
Y.,  for  Black  Hamburgh.  Best  '■!  'nineties  of  auy  white 
sort,  not  a  Muscat,  $5,  to  L.  L.  Hyatt,  for  White  Syrian ; 
3  bunches  of  any  other  eort,  $5,  to  L.  L.  Hyatt. 

Fnnjsri  in  England. — The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  England  offers  prizes  for  the  best  col- 
lections of  edible  and  poisonous  fungi ;  and  an  annual 
11  Fungus  Excursion  "  was  held,  the  guests  being  treated 
to  a  fungus  dinner  and  the  reading  of  papers  upon  various 
departments  of  fungus  lore. 

Xhe  Massachusetts  Horticultural 

Society.— That  the  autumn  exhibition  of  this  Society 
should  be  a  success  is  what  every  one  looks  for  and  ex- 
pects, but  that  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  drouth  it 
should  show  no  appreciable  falling  off,  was  indeed  sur- 
prising. The  people  of  Boston  regard  it  as  almost  a  re- 
ligious duty  to  worship  Flora  and  Pomona  in  their  beau- 
tiful granite  temple.  There  are  many  worse  forms  of 
social  idolatry  than  this. 

Petroleum.—"  W.  A.  N."  We  have  recom- 
mended pefrvleum,  not  kerosene,  as  a  substitute  for  paint, 
but  not  as  an  oil  with  which  to  mix  paints.  It  will  not 
answer  where  colors  are  used  ;  for  serving  as  a  vehicle 
for  colors,   nothing  is  equal  to  linBeed  oil. 

Cleaning:  Flower  Seeds.— "C.  F.  W." 

You  can  best  free  your  seeds  of  dust,  hulls,  etc.,  by  care- 
ful sifting,  or  winnowing.  For  home  use  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  at  a  great  deal  of  pains.  Those  who  pre- 
pare seeds  for  sale  use  carefully  graduated  sieves. 

Coal  Ashes  in  the  Earth  Closet. — 

"A  Subscriber."  at  Bangor,  Me.,  asks  if  the  manure  from 
an  earth  closet  in  which  ashes  are  U6ed  instead  of  soil  or 
dry  muck,  will  be  beneficial  upon  his  garden,  which  is  a 
clayey  soil.  The  ashes  in  thiB  case  may  be  considered 
inert,  and  whatever  effect  they  may  have  is  almost  wholly 
a  mechanical  one.  On  a  very  etiff  soil,  they  would  be 
beneficial  in  ameliorating  its  condition,  and  may  be 
used  without  fear.  The  dried  muck  used  as  an  absorb- 
ent in  the  earth  closet  would  give  a  more  valuable  ma- 
nure, as  it  is  of  itself  an  efficient  fertilizer. 

Nitro-sflycerino.— "G.  W.  R.,"  Columbia 
Co.,  Wis.  This  chemical  compound  is  used  a?  a  substi- 
tute for  gunpowder  in  blasting.  It  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous and  we  would  not  advise  any  one  not  familiar 
with  itsmanagementto  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
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A  Hog-  Pasture. —  A  Kentucky  farmer 
writes:  "Where  a  hog  pasture  is  desired,  is  it  best  to 
sow  clover  alone,  or  with  orchard  grass  ?    And  if  sown 

in  the  spring  can  hogs  go  on  it  the  first  year  ?" We 

should  not  sow  orchard  grass.  Pige  prefer  clover  to  any 
of  the  grasses.  Sow  red  and  white  clover,  Bay  12  lbs.  of 
the  former  and  2  lbs.  of  the  latter  per  acre,  either  with  or 
without  a  grain  crop.  We  have  never  tried  it,  bat  think 
that  where  it  is  desired  to  secure  a  pig  pasture  at  once, 
a  good  plan  would  bo  to  prepare  the  land  thoroughly  and 
sow  wheat,  barley,  or  some  other  grain,  and  seed  down 
heavily  with  clover.  Then  turn  the  pigs  in  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  large  enough  to  eat.  The  pigs  will  eat  the 
grain  crop  while  the  young  clover  is  growing.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  on  this  subject. 

Protecting:  Strawberries.— H.  Neff, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  if  any  who  cultivate  strawberries 
upon  a  large  scale  give  winter  protection,  and  if- it  will 
pay  to  apply  it  by  the  acre. Winter  covering  is  prac- 
tised by  our  best  growers  and  is  necessary  if  one  would 
obtain  the  best  results.  The  covering  not  only  prevents 
the  plants  from  injury  by  the  heaving  of  the  soil,  but 
being  left  on  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  serves  as  a  mulch 
to  retain  moisture,  and  also  keeps  the  fruit  from  being 
soiled.  Near  the  coast,  salt  hay  is  the  most  available,  in 
other  places  straw  is  used,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
corn-stalks  are  found  to  be  serviceable.  Any  obtainable 
litter  that  will  not  introduce  weed  seeds  will  answer. 

Good  Loiigf-wool  Sheep. — A  farmer  in 
Ohio,  writes  as  that  he  has  some  Cotswold  and  Lincoln 
sheep  that  have  prodnced  wool  17  inches  long,  and  he 
has  had  twin  lambs  that  at  4  months  old  weighed  100  lbs. 
each.  A  cross  between  Lincoln  ewes  and  Cotswold 
rams  has  produced  some  splendid  sheep  in  England. 
But  of  course  such  cross-bred  sheep  are  not  a  ll  breed.1'' 
It  frequently  happens  that  grades  are  better  than  the 
thorough-breds,  but  we  must  have  thorough-breds  in 
order  to  get  such  splendid  grade  animals. 

Irrigation. — A.  T.  Taylor,  of  8auta  Cruz, 
California,  wants  to  irrigate  ten  acres  of  garden  land. 
He  lias  a  stream  of  water  with  a  fall  of  5  feet,  and  needs 
to  raise  the  water  85  feet.  In  view  of  the  quantity  of 
water  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  a  ram  would  not  an- 
swer-. The  best  plan  will  be  to  use  an  overshot  water- 
wheel  wit  li  bucket  capacity  to  consume  a  heavy  amount 
of  water  (say  3  feet  breast),  and  to  connect  with  itaforce- 
pnmp  at  least  3  inches  in  diameter — working  with  an  air- 
chamber  to  give  uniformity  to  the  resistance,  and  so 
eqaalize  the  power  required.  The  piston  of  the  pump 
should  be  worked  directly  by  a  crank  on  the  axle  of  the 
wheel,  to  avoid  loss  of  power  by  gearing. 

An  Unpatented  Harrow, —  John  T. 
Smith,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  claims  to  have  used  for 
five  years  a  harrow  made  with  four  arms  at  each  side  of  a 
double  and  hiuged  centerpiece.  The  arms  are  placed 
at  intervals  of  one  foot,  aud  are  2  inches  thick.  The 
teeth,  made  of  54-inch  round  irou,  are  8  incheB  long,  and 
arc  iuserted  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  (sloping  backward, 
we  suppose).  Iu  the  first  pair  of  arms  they  are  6  inches 
apart,  in  the  second  pair  5  inches  apart,  in  the  third  4 
inches,  and  in  the  fourth  3  inches.  Mr.  Smith  says: 
41  It  is  truly  laughable  to  sec  the  clods  ground  up,  as  they 
seem  to  dodge  under  the  harrow.  *  *  *  The  above 
is  not  patented,  and  can  be  made  for  between  $5  and 
$10." — We  would  advise  the  use  of  steel  for  the  teeth.  It 
would  be  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Ten    Gallons    of  Itlilk  a    Day.- A 

subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  in  Lebanon,  Iowa,  writes 
us  that  his  neighbor.  Nelson  Steed,  has  a  cow  which 
gives  10  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and  which  makes  V/s  lb.  of 
butter  per  day.  "  She  is  fed  on  clover  with  au  allowance 
of  wheat  bran  at  each  milking."  This  subscriber  did  not 
sign  his  name  (like  many  others),  yet  he  sent  money  for 
a  sptcimeu  of  Hearth  and  Home,  which  was  sent  to  his 
neighbor  named  above.  It  is  very  curious;  but  hundreds 
of  people  write  letters  and  either  omit  their  names,  Post- 
Otnees,  or  States. 

The  >ew-York  Poultry  Show,  which 
is  announced  for  December  14th  to  22d,  promises  to  be  a 
very  Hue  one,  as  entries  are  already  coming  iu  freely. 
The  State  Poultry  Society  have  put  forth  the  most  com- 
plete and  liberal  premium  list  ever  issued  iu  this  coun- 
try for  a  similar  exhibition.  This  Prize-list  will  be  sent 
and  other  information  given  by  addressing  the  N.  Y. 
State  Poultry  Society,  P.  O.  Box  310,  N.  Y.  City.  We  are 
glad  to  set?  that  this  Society  follows  the  lead  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  requiring  entries  to  be  made,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  before  Dec.  8d. 

The  Connecticut  Poultry  Society, 

holds  its  Fair  at.  Flartford,  beginning  Nov.  l*t :  and  here 


too,  a  fine  show  is  promised  and  confidently  expected. 
G.  E.  Cleeton,  New  Haven,  is  Secretary. 

What  are  old  Cider  Cheeses  good 

for  ? — Hogs  will  eat  old  cider  cheese  if  they  get  it  in  small 
quantities  ;  the  supply  is  usually  too  great  to  use  in  this 
way.  When  it  is  in  large  quantities,  as  about  most  cider 
mills,  the  best  plan  no  doubt  to  economize  it  is  to  break 
it  up  and  compost  it  with  quick-lime  and  sods  or  muck. 
We  would  use  at  least  an  equal  bulk  of  muck,  and  about 
2bnshel6  0f  lime  to  the  cart-load  of  cheeBe,  applying  the 
lime  upon  the  apple.  As  soon  as  a  good  heat  comes  on 
and  goes  through  the  heap,  the  compost  should  be  re- 
laid  with  about  half  as  much  lime.  Shell  or  stone  lime 
may  be  used  slaked,  sufficiently  to  crumble,  24  or  4S  hours 
before  using.  If  thoroughly  slaked  shell  lime  be  used,  a 
somewhat  larger  quantity  will  be  required. 

Badly  Run-down  White  Oak  Land. 

— We  have  frequently  received  letters  inquiring  how  to 
bring  up  badly  worn  "  White  Oak  Land,"  without  yard 
or  stable  manure.— Without  having  had  experience  on 
exactly  this  soil,  we  are  nevertheless  confident  that  the 
application  of  500  pounds  of  good  superphosphate  of  lime 
will  secure  a  crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  growth  of  red 
clover.  This  clover  should  be  turned  under  in  June  of 
the  year  following,  and  15  to  25  bushels  of  lime,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  clover  crop,  harrowed  in.  Thor- 
ough tillage  with  a  Shares  or  Nishwitz  harrow,  and  the 
application  of  300  to  500  pounds  of  ground  bones,  would, 
we  think,  put  the  land  in  heart  again  at  a  very  moderate 
expense.  Where  stall  mannre  can  be  obtained,  or  where 
cattle  or  hogs  are  kept,  there  is  no  need  to  purchase  other 
fertilizers  than  plaster  and  lime  ;  for  every  beef  and  hog 
fattened,  and  every  cow  and  horse  kept,  ought  to  produce 
five  to  ten  loads  of  good  manure,  and  still  more  of  good 
compost,  which  might  be  worth  nearly  or  quite  as  much. 

A  Sample  of  iTIuclc  received  from  J.  C. 
Sheldon,  of'Lorain  Co.,  O.,  does,  indeed,  as  he  says, 
"look  as  if  it  might  he  good  for  poor  land."  It  is  one  of 
the  best  looking  samples  of  muck  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  pay  to  haul  nearly  as  far  as  the 
beBt  barn-yard  mannre, provided  upon  being  thrown  out,  it 
sustains  the  action  of  frost,  and  gets  so  dry  that  a  load  will 
be  a  big  one.  The  comparative  value  of  different  speci- 
mens of  muck  may  be  tested  approximately,  thus  :  1st, 
cut  exactly  a  cubic  foot,  or  other  measure,  of  different 
kinds— the  one  which  is  lightest  when  perfectly  dry  is 
best,  in  this  respect.  2d,  Burn  a  pound  or  two  pounds  of 
the  dry  muck, — the  one  which  leaves  the  least  ash,  in  this 
particular,  is  best.  3d,  Take  a  small  shovelful,  better  a 
teacupful  of  the  live  coals  of  each  kind,  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  smoking— the  one  which  will  give  the  most  of 
a  white  cloud  when  a  feather  dipped  in  muriatic  acid  is 
held  over  it  is  indicated  as  being  richest  in  ammonia.  Of 
course  we  cannot  carefully  analyze  the  samples  of  soils, 
muck,  rock,  etc.,  sent  us.  The  cost  of  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis would  be  $25  to  $50.  And  any  examination  by  a 
competent  chemist  would  cost  at  least  $10 ;  but  with  the 
tests  we  have  suggested  any  man  of  good  judgment  can 
make  a  close  guess  as  to  which  is  the  best. 

Testimony  about  Alsike  Clover.— 

B.  R.  Blackstone,  of  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  thns  gives  his 
experience  with  Alsike  clover,  for  which  we  are  much 
obliged:  "It  has  been  described  as  a  giant  white  clover, 
which  is  hardly  correct,  as  it  has  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  red  clover,  which  it  resembles  in  its  manner  of 
growth.  Its  stalks  arc  much  finer  than  those  of  red 
clover,  though  growing  to  about  the  same  bight.  From 
a  four-years'  acquaintance  with  it,  I  think  it  will  produce 
as  many  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  as  either  the  white  or 
red  variety ;  that  the  hay  made  from  it  is  equal  to  the 
best  white  clover  hay;  that  it  affords  an  excellent  feed 
for  bees  ;  and  that  it  winters  well.  I  have  not  tried  it  for 
pasturage,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  succeed 
well  for  that  purpose.  My  soil  is  thoroughly  uuderdrain- 
cd  by  nature,  like  all  Aroostook  land,  and  is  therefore 
well  suited  to  cither  grain  or  grass." 

Gapes  in  Chicks.— The  strongest  tonic 
which  the  chick  will  bear  is  often  an  efficient  cure,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  little  suffering  thing  strength  to  throw 
oft' the  worms  from  its  windpipe— assafcetida,  onions,  and 
Bome  other  drugs  act  in  tins  way,  and  seem  also  to  para* 
lyze  the  worms.  Pepper  acts  solely  as  a  tonic,  we  suppose. 

Many  Counterfeits  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Land  Scrip  have  been  discovered.  Hence  cau- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  this  Scrip  is  important. 

Injection  I*i|>e  for  Horse  or  Cow. 
— V'J.  R.  L.,"  Manchester,  Iowa,  writes:  "  In  the  Anwl- 
can  Agriculture-'  for  October,  yon  offer  several  simple  de- 
vices for  giving  a  horse  or  cow  an  injection.  bn(  the  sim- 


plest and  cheapest  way  is  to  take  a  common  gourd,  such 
as  is  commonly  taken  for  a  dipper.  Cut  it  the  same  as 
you  would  for  a  dipper,  then  cut  off  the  end  of  the  han- 
dle, and  you  have  a  first-class  syringe.  I  have  tried  it  on 
Beveral  occasions,  and  found  it  to  answer  every  purpose." 

Gypsum,   Plaster,  Land    Plaster, 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Sulphate  of  Lime,— These 

all  mean  about  the  same  thing,  if  we  regard  the  chemical 
character  of  the  article  bearing  so  many  names. —  Gypsum 
is  the  mineral  as  found  in  the  rocks,  and  often  forming 
rocks  and  even  mountains,  so  abundant  is  it  in  some 
places.  It  is  quite  Boft,  easily  cut  or  ground,  consists  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime  combined,  together  with  several 
per  cent  of  water,  which  it  holds,  but  which  heat  will  drive- 
off.  When  ground,  it  becomes  Land  Plaster,  or  Plaster. 
The  finer  and  whiter  kinds  are  used  for  interior  finishing 
by  masons,  but  are  first  "  boiled,"  as  it  is  termed ;  that 
is,  the  ground  plaster  ie  heated  and  stirred  until  all  the 
water  is  driven  off,  which  makes  the  mass  appear  to  boil, 
and  thns  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  boiled  plaster,  is  formed. 
This  is  the  material  of  which  the  plaster  casts  of  busts, 
images,  and  architectural  forms  are  made ;  for  when  wet 
to  a  paste  with  water,  it  takes  it  up  and  combines  with  it 
again,  becoming  hard  and  stone  like.  The  action  of 
plaster  on  different  soils  and  crops  cannot  be  said  to  be 
well  understood;  it  is,  however,  a  very  valuable  and 
cheap  manure,  affecting  especially  clover  and  other  legu- 
minous plants ;  though  most  of  our  common  crops  are 
often  greatly  benefited  by  it. 

Apple-leaf  Louse* — "G.  T.,"  Mich.,  has 
dipped  the  ends  of  the  twigs  in  tobacco  water,  but  the 
lice  come  again.  We  can  give  no  better  advice  than  to 
keep  at  them  next  spring  when  they  first  appear. 

Sundry  Hiimbngs. — Well,  well!  Here'6 
a  curiosity  shop,  and  no  mistake.  Our  Assistant  has 
been  busy  for  a  month  past  receiving,  examining,  mark- 
ing, and  assorting  the  Humbug  Schemes  returned  to  us 
from  35  States  and  Territories— and  such  a  lot !  Here  is 
a  good  sized  basketful  from  26  States,  all  from  the 
swindler  who  calls  himself  "  James  Fisher  &  Co.,  BS 
Liberty  Street,  N.  Y."  The  Post-mark  dates  on  the  en- 
velopes returned  to  ns,  indicate  that  he  meant  to  get  his 
circulars  out  just  when  the  October  Agriculturist  went  to 
press,  so  as  to  have  a  month  to  operate  in  before  our  next 
issue.  (We  shall  have  to  open  a  humbug  column  in  our 
weekly  Hearth  and  Home  soon,  so  as  to  give  the  rogues 
only  7  days  swing.)  But  we  got  hold  of  his  scheme  in 
time  to  give  him  a  passing  card  last  month.  Jas.  Fisher 
is  somewhat  shrewd,  but  he  will  have  to  find  a  good 
many  dupes,  to  get  back  the  expense  of  printing  and 
postage  on  the  circulars  that  have  come  to  us.  ne  sends 
his  scheme  in  type  print,  and  then  sends  along  his  litho- 
graph letter  to  enforce  it.  He  entreats,  implores,  and 
commands  yon  not  to  write  him  by  mail,  but  to  send  by 
Express  only.  Good  for  friend  Gayler,  who  forbids  his 
getting  any  letters  through  the  P.  O.  But  enough  of  him. 
He  is  doubtless  all  ready  with  a  new  lot  of  circulars,  giv- 
ing a  new  name  and  address,  to  go  out  as  soon  as  this 
column  Is  stereotyped.  Our  readers  will  find  the  opera- 
tions of  these  swindlers  fully  set  forth  in  our  last  paper 
(Oct.  No.,  pages  365-6).  To  several  inquirers  wc  repeat 
that  their  names  are  all  recorded  on  the  books  of  these 
swindlers.  That  the  P.  O.  box  number  is  often  addressed, 
indicates,  where  this  is  done,  that  persons,  connected 
with  their  own  Post-Offices  are  in  league  with  the  opera- 
tors, and  it  will  sometimes  be  well  to  look  into  it.  In 
one  case,  however,  a  man  employed  to  collect  the  names 
for  the  swindling  lists  described  last  month,  stationed 
himself  in  a  P.  O.  aud  took  down  the  names  of  call- 
ers and  noted  the  number  of  the  boxes  from  which 
they  got  their  letters:  and  we  presume  this  is  often 
done,  without  any  connivance  of  the  Post-Office  clerks. 
Many  letters  indicate  that  Edward  B.  Kane,  23  Dutch 
Street,  alia-<  James  A.  Holt,  116  Fulton  Street,  alias 
Thomas  G.  Allison,  85  William  Street,  alias  Francis  Og- 
den,  39  Maiden  Lane,  alias  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  is  sending  out 
the  "  Queer"  circulars  largely.  He,  too,  taboos  letters 
by  mail— will  only  deal  through  the  express,  and  urges 
you  to  call  at  his  den  (and  get  cleaned  out  by  hi?  bogus 
policemen,  as  described  last  month).— Kufus  Stockton, 
(whose  real  name  proves  him  a  descendant  of  old  Motbo 
"  Hubbard"  and  who,  like  her,  "  lives  in  a  cupboard.11 
in  the  upper  regions  of  No.  904  Broadway.)  i?  ready 
to  swindle  you,  but  you  must  not  address  him  by  mail,  nor 
by  the  Auier.  Merchant's  Union  Express  Company.  We 
hope  soou  to  Bee  every  Express  Co.  denounced  by  these 
operators.  N.  B.  —Every  one,  coming  to  N.  V.  to  respond 
to  one  of  th<-se  urgent  invitations  to  call,  should  take  a 
genuine  policeman  along  as  an  escort  J.D.Terhune&Co., 
90S  Broadway,  Btill offers  you  $10,000  for  $."i00,  aud  less  in 
proportion  :  llw  is  to  say,  he  will  pocket  all  yon  send,  and 
give  yon  not  iin_  of  value  in  return.— Chas.  Humble.  No.  1 
Chambers  i    .  :  -  Y  .  ditto.    R  C.  Steele,  North  Copake, 
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N.  Y.,  with  sundry  aliases  of  both  name  and  address,  pre- 
tends to  have  plenty  of  the  "/ac  similes." — Wm.  E.  An- 
thony, 688  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  ditto.  He  manufactures  a 
false  slip  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  to  help  him  out A  favor- 
ite address  used  by  many  kinds  of  swindlers  is  "210 
Broadway,"  because  t/iere  is  no  such  number  /  "What  was 
No.  210  is  cut  out  by  Fulton  Street,  which  runs  between 

20S  and  212  Broadway. All  sorts  of  dodges,  change  of 

names,  etc.,  are  resorted  to  by  the  swindlers  to  avoid  the 
detention  of  their  letters  at  the  P.  O.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  theN.  Y.  P.  O.  people,  for  their  faithfulness  in  with- 
holding letters  from  those  assuming  bogus  names.  Mr. 
Gayler,  Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  P.  O.  Department,  and 
editor  of  the  Mail,  published  at  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.,  has  been 
and  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  mails  by  these  various  swindlers.  We  have  a 
list  of  146  different  names  assumed  by  these  operators  I 
A  large  number  of  these  were  given  in  our  September 

number,  pages  327-8 Jas.  L.  Budd  (see  our  Sept.  No.), 

now  turns  up  at  703  Second  Avenue,  and  dreadfully  wants 
you  to  send  him  $10  for  the  Havana  Lottery,  and  get 
$10,000  for  it  sure.  He  would  n't  take  the  §10,000— a 
single  "X"  is  all  he  wants.  Generous  man  1  alias  ex- 
pert swindler! More    "Music  Boxes,"—- one  to  play 

24  tunes  for  $5  !  We  will  furnish  one  to  play  1,000  tunes 
for  10  cents — that  is,  a  little  reed  whistle  such  as  the  boys 
use.  N.  B. — You  must  supply  the  tunes ;  we  can  only 
find  the  "music  box."  A  genuine  box  playing  only  4 
tunes  will  cost  $12  to  $15.  Caution  :  Beware  of  all  cheap 
music  boxes To  I.  B.  B.,  and  others.  We  can't  under- 
take to  get  back  your  money  of  these  chaps.  The 
sailor  who  gave  the  elephant  a  golden  guinea,  to  see  him 
deposit  it  on  a  high  shelf,  when  asking  for  it  to  be  taken 
down  again,  was  told  "that  was  a  trick  they  had  not 
taught  the  animal."  The  music  box,  and  many  other 
swindles  have  not  learned  the  art  of  paying  money  back. 

None  but  very  foolish  people  will  give  any  heed  to 

the  circulars  and  tickets  pretending  to  give  for  $10  a 
chance  at  16,000  or  more  watches  pretended  to  be  worth 
$100  to  $750  each.  Every  such  scheme  is  a  swindle.  If 
any  thing  comes  back  for  the  $10  sent,  it  will  always  be  a 
cheap  affair,  worse  than  no  watch  at  all,  however  finely 
galvanized  may  be  its  case.  The  cheap  watch  swindle 
is  blossoming  out  again  :  look  out  for  it.  Never  send  any 
money  with  a  ticket  offering  much  for  little,  if  you  wont 
believe  us,  "go  in"  and  get  swindled.  We  have  invest- 
ed many  a  dollar  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
and  always  proved  the  thing  a  humbug.  We  have  on 
hand  some  of  these  splendid  $25,  $50,  $100,  and  $250 
watches  famished  on  tickets  at  $2  to  $10  each.  They 
would  be  dear  at  25  cents  a  bushel!.  .."Fourth  Street, 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,"  both  North  and  South  (for  there 
are  two  of  them),  is  properly  numbered.  If  G.  H.  Day- 
ton intends  to  give  the  holders  of  his  "tickets"  $25  to 
$50  worth  of  watches,  etc.,  for  only  $2,  why  don't  he  tell 
you  at  what  number  to  find  him  ?  We  have  a  lot  of  his 
promising  tickets,  but  shall  wait  about  a  century  before 
we  bite  at  the  bait,  and  advise  everybody  else  and  his 
wife  to  imitate  our  example.  And  just  the  same  of  Hill 
&  Co.,  615  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  who  pretend  to  offer  ns  a 
"  solid  gold  watch,  double  case,  full  jewelled,  and  patent 
lever  movement,  valued  at  $65.00,"  all  sent  by  express, 
for  $5.10.  You  are  too  good,  Messrs.  "Hill  &Co."... 
Two  or  three  Doctors  (some  under  the  title  of  "Uni- 
versities," ''Associations,"  etc.,  and  others  "on  their 
own  hook")  have  got  a  great  "notoriety"  by  broad- 
side advertisements,  books  on  consumption,  well-man- 
ufactured  certificates  of  fires,  ingeniously  put  forth 
claims,  etc.  And— "tell  it  not  in*- lath  I"  many  of  our  pro- 
fessedly religious  journals  open  :Ueir  columns  and  pages 
to  these  pretenders.  We  hear  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  sent  to  them  often  by  persons,  who  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  possessed  more  common  sense. 
We  have  one  infallible  rule,  and  we  know  it  is  a  correct 
one— and  we  speak  not  at  guess,  nor  from  imperfect 
knowledge,  nor  from  unfounded  prejudice  --:  Every  one 
of  these  advertising  doctors,  lohether  by  circular  or  in  news- 
papers, whether  an  ear  doctor,  a  lung  doctor,  a  consumption 
curer,  or  the  curer  of  any  other  human  ailment,  is  a  quack 
—who  is  without  any  standing  among  reliable,  honest  phys- 
icians; and  no  persons  should  put  any  confidence  in  Mm,  or 
intrust  their  lives  or  health  in  his  hands,  or  Jiold  any  par- 
ley with  him  by  letter  or otherwise. — This  is  our  answer  to 
a  drawerful  of  letters  asking  about  this,  that,  and  the 
other  one  of  these  great  name  "  doctors.".... There  are 
good  map  publishers,  and  we  admit  such  to  our  adver- 
tising columns,  but  it  is  well  to  give  a  wide  berth  to 
those  who  make  great  offers  pretty  well  mixed  together. 
Several  inquirers  can  "  guess  "  who  the  bogus  ones  are. 
—  Any  one  expecting  to  get  an  Aluminum,  or  Oroide, 
or  any  other  good  watch,  for  $3,  or  $5,  or  $10,  may  de- 
pend upon  being  cheated,  either  in  the  quality  of  the 
watch,  or  cheated  out  of  all  money  sent.— Not  one  of 
the^e  fellows,  offering  yon  a  watch  for  $10  or  less,  will 
send  one  worth  even  the  money  you  do  send.  Few  of 
them  will  send  any  thing  except  a  putting  off  or  other 
false  letter To  Inquirer.  All  these  books  on  "Mat- 
rimony made  Easy,"  and  the  like,  are  sheer  humbugs. 


For  Your  Hearth  and  Home. 


In  reference  to  the  "Announcement"  made  last  month, 
we  desire  to  say,  that  the  American  Agriculturist  is  to  be 
in  no  way  changed,  otherwise  than  to  make  it  more  and 
more  valuable.  It  will  continue  under  the  care  of  the 
same  Editors,  with  all  the  additional  help  that  can  be  of 
any  possible  service  in  making  it  interesting  and  useful. 

Our  new  weekly  HEARTH  and  HOME,  is  designed 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  every  Home  Circle.  It  contains 
editorial  articles  upon  the  live  topics  of  the  day,  designed 
to  give  the  readers  in  brief  space,a  comprehensive,!  nstruc- 
tive,  and  impartial  review  of  the  various  topics  occupying 
public  attention.  An  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  De- 
partment of  only  moderate  extent,  prepared  by  the  best 
practical  men  in  the  country,  will  give  about  all  that  will 
be  desired  on  these  topics  by  the  great  mass  of  readers,  in 
country  or  city.  The  Household  and  Children's  Depart- 
ments shall  be  second  to  no  other  journal  in  the  country, 
both  in  interest  and  instruction.  Other  Departments 
embrace  Art,  Science,  Literature,  and  general  Miscellany, 
giving  just  what  every  family  needs  to  know.  An  out- 
line of  news  is  now  given,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  make 
this  Department  also  very  comprehensive,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  supplement  to  each  number,  brought  down  to 
the  latest  moment  of  going  to  press.  This  will  begin 
with  the  new  volume,  Jan.  1st,  and  embrace  important 
condensed  financial  and  commercial  information,  with 
reliable  news  from  the  produce  and  other  markets,  and 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  crops,  etc.,  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  all  having  grain,  stock,  and  other 
produce  to  sell  or  to  buy. 

A  large  number  of  finely  executed  and  finely  printed 
engravings  will  be  given  in  every  number— amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $20,000  in  a  volume.  In  this 
respect  Hearth  and  Home  will  hardly  be  excelled  if 
equalled  by  any  of  the  high-priced  illustrated  periodicals. 

In  short,  it  is  believed  iliat  t/ie  Weekly  He  ahth  asd  Home 
will  be  just  such  a  journal  as  wiE  be  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  and  useful  to  eveky  family  in  the  whole  country 
— one  that  every  man  will  be  glad  to  take  to  his  home  circle. 
The  price  is  put  very  lowt  only  $3  a  year,  and  less  toclubs,  so 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

We  respectfully  request  all  our  readers  to  try  Hearth 
and  Home  for  a  year,  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  Agricul- 
turist, from  which  it  will  be  entirely  different  in  matter, 
engravings,  etc.,  but  to  take  it  in  addition.  The  two 
journals  together  will  furnish  a  mass  of  information, 
(including  $30,000  worth,  or  more,  of  Engrav- 
inss,)  that  can  scarcely  be  found  elsewhere  for  the  same 
money.  To  encourage  an  acquaintance  with  both  jour- 
nals, we  offer  them  both  together  for  one  year  for  $4, — and 
as  all  our  intended  improvements  are  not  yet  consum- 
mated, we  will  supply  both  papers  tlie  balance  of  this  year 
without  charge,  to  all  who  subscribe  now  for  the  year  1971. 


"I  Can't  Afford  It." 


This  is  the  answer  that  will  meet  yon  from  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cultivators  in  the  whole  country,  when 
you  ask  them  to  buy  books  or  to  subscribe  for  papers 
devoted  mainly  to  their  business.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take— an  unfortunate  mistake.  They  can't  afford  not  to 
procure  all  such  papers  they  can  get  hold  of.  Begging 
pardon  for  referring  to  our  own  papers  (and  there  are 
many  others  that  might  be  included),  let  us  illustrate : 
Suppose  a  man  pays  $i  for  American  Agriculturist  and 
Hearth  and  Home.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he  will  get  a 
great  number— -many  hundreds — of  hints  and  suggestions 
that  he  would  not  otherwise  receive.  Suppose  he  does 
not  carry  into  practice  a  single  thing  he  reads,  or  even 
suppose  he  rejects  every  recommendation  given  in  the 
papers.  Yet  the  very  act  of  criticising  and  rejecting 
what  he  reads  will  quicken  and  enlarge  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  turn  his  mind  into  new  channels  of  thought ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  be  a  wiser  man,  a 
better  thinker  and  planner,  and  he  will  be  a  better  culti- 


vator— one  who  will  turn  his  hard  labor  to  better  account. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  read  the  thousands 
of  suggestions  from  other  practical  men,  without  gather- 
ing very  useful  ideas— ideas  that  will  bring  money  with 
them.  Then  how  much  better  off  will  be  his  wife  and 
his  children,  if  he  have  these,  if  their  minds  are  stored 
with  information.  How  many  idle  or  vicious  thoughts 
will  be  driven  out,  and  their  places  taken  by  useful  ones. 
Reading  advertisements  alone  will  quicken  a  man's  wits. 
He  sees  what  others  are  doing,  and  he  insensibly  learns 
business  habits.  The  market  news,  and  reports  upon 
the  state  of  the  crops,  will  almost  invariably  help  in  sell- 
ing and  buying  to  better  advantage.  We  could  enlarge 
upon  these  topics  had  we  room.  Need  we  add  that  that 
man  who  has  his  mind  filled  with  the  ideas  that  reading 
papers  and  books  snpplies,is  far  happier  while  at  work  than 
the  one  who  toils  like  the  ox,  with  few  higher  or  more  com 

prehensive  thoughts  ? A  penny  or  two  per  day,  or  the 

price  of  a  single  pair  of  shoes,  will  supply  a  store  of 
reading  all  through  the  year.  "Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way."  One  wise  man  we  have  heard  of,  sets 
aside  an  acre  of  corn  each  year,  and  all  he  can  raise  and. 
sell  from  it,  he  invests  in  papers  and  books.  His  boys, 
and  even  his  wife  and  daughters  take  great  interest  in 
that  acre,  and  it  is  cultivated  so  well,  at  odd  hours,  that 
it  is  the  most  productive  one  on  the  farm. 

— -. ^»w    *-~ 

sc  XVTO  STRINGS  TO  THE  BOW." 

The  Ten  Thousand  forlunate  persons  who  have  hither 
to  received  valuable  Premium  articles  from  this  office 
(nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  at  work  for  other  articles,) 
and  all  other  persons  who  wish  to  join  them,  will  find 
by  the  Table  on  page  433  that  our  Publishers  add  a  second 
paper,  the  Weekly  Hearth  and  Home,  to  the  list,  and 
allow  premium  clubs  to  be  composed  of  subscribers  to 
both  papers,  counting  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  the 
same  as  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist,  and  vice 
versa— 'both  at  the  regular  rates  ($1.50  and  $3.00,)  and  at 
the  club  rates  ($1  and  $2.50.)  This  will  give  a  double  field 
for  enterprise.  Some  will  want  one  paper  and  some  the 
other,  while  a  multitude  will  find  it  advantageous  to  take 
both  papers,  as  they  do  not  clash,  or  take  the  place  of 
each  otber.  At  least  30,000  persons  (one  at  every  P. 
O.)  may  secure  a  capital  premium  this  year.  At  half  the 
Post-offices  in  our  Country  there  is  abundant  room  for  two 
to  five  or  more  premium  clubs.  At  each  of.some  of  the 
larger  offices  we  have  1,000  to  1,300  subscribers  for 
American  Agriadtuiist  alone,  or  enough  for  twenty  large 
premium  clubs,  and  the  addition  of  Hearth  and  Home 
opens  a  field  for  a  still  larger  number  of  such  clubs.  This 
is  a  tempting  opportunity  for  any  enterprising  person — 
man,  woman,  or  child — to  secure  a  valuable  article  with- 
out any  outlay  of  money. 

i 
WE   BELIETE  ALL  our   Friends 

■*vIU  he  Greatly  Pleased,  with  our  New 
Weekly  Journal,  HEARTH  AXD  HOitE.  Thousands 
have  asked  us  to  issue  the  Agriculturist  weekly,  bur  that 
seems  to  meet  a  great  want  in  its  present  form  and  issue. 
Hearth  and  Home,  owing  to  its  large  pages  and  frequent 
issue,  will  not  only  furnish  abundant  other  reading  matter, 
differing  entirely  from  that  in  the  Agriculturist,  but  will 
also  supply  a  great  amount  of  fresh  news,  miscellany, 
etc.  It  will  also,  by  reason  of  its  large  and  numerous 
engravings,  supply  the  place  of  Illustrated  Journals  con- 
taining less  desirable  and  often  objectionable  reading 
matter.  We  respectfully  solicit  our  old  readers  to  add 
this  journal  to  the  Agriculturist,  for  a  year,  and  give  it  a 
trial.  We  believe  they  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  it.  To 
facilitate  this,  we  offer  both  journals  from  now  to  the  end 
of  1S71  for  $4,  which  has  been  the  price  of  Hearth  and 
Home  alone,  before  receiving  the  improvements  and  en- 
largement. Those  having  the  American  Agriculturist 
already,  can  furnish  the  extra  copy  of  it  to  a  friend. 


Large  Pay *« Little  Work, 

Fox-  All.— See  Page  433. 
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Asparagus  SSetl. — "Subscriber."  If  your 
old  bed  is  planted  ia  the  old  way,  with  the  plants  a  foot 
or  S3  apart,  all  that  you  ca:a  do  to  renew  it  is  to  give 
heavy,  surface  manuring.  If  the  plants  are  three  feet 
apart,  then  trenches  can  be  opened  between  the  rows  and 
manure  placed  ia  them.  Asparagus  beds  are  usually 
made  in  the  spring,  bat  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  made  in  the  fall.  Abundant  manure  with 
plenty  of  room  between  the  plants  are  necessary  to  the 
best  results.  Stable  manure,  bone-dust,  and  phosphate, 
are  all  used.  Set  the  plants  with  the  crown  at  least  0 
inches  below  the  surface.    See  article  iu  Jan.  last.  p.  22. 

Holes  —  The  LatcsJ  Cure.— A  sub- 
scriber iu  Maryland,  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  says  : 
'•Raise  the  ground  in  the  center  of  Il„  to  3|4  of  an  acre, 
one  foot  high  and  5  feet  in  circumference,  sloping,  and 
put  the  head  of  a  horse  in  the  center  of  the  mound,  3 14  of 
the  head  sticking  ont,  nose  down.  Ton  will  not  be 
troubled  with  any  more  moles."— Mr.  Fuller  is  expected 
to  try  this  before  he  awards  that  £100.  "We  can't  say 
whether  the  bead  should  have  a  horse  attached  to  it  or 
not :  better  try  both  ways. 

BInbbard's  Early  Ctirled  LeafTo. 
lltato. — E.  Hollister  and  D.  L.  Hull,  in  the  report  of  the 
Alton  (111.)  Hort.  Soc,  speak  in  commendation  of  this 
variety.    We  have  heard  favorable  reports  from  others. 

Seeping  Tuberoses,  CaladiiiEns, 
and  Caimas.— -A.  B.  C.  N."  Tuberoses  may  be 
kept  too  hot  and  dry,  if  such  an  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained as  is  common  iu  some  houses.  To  guard  Tube- 
roses, Caladiums  or  Cannas,  against  shriveling,  they  may 
be  wrapt  up  when  dry,  iu  cotton  wadding,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  and  placed  in  a  draper  or  upon  a  shelf. 
This  will  prevent  the  dry  air  from  actiug  on  them,  aud 
will  keep  them  pl-amp  until  spring. 

Osiers  on  Sandy  Soil. —  We  recently 
called  upon  Sir.  Charles  Clifton,  a  basket-maker,  with 
horticultural  tastes,  who  lives  at  Suffolk  Station,  on  Long 
Island.  The  land  at  that  place  bears  a  natural  growth  of 
scrub-oaks  and  pines,  and  one  would  hardly  select  it  as 
a  suitable  place  for  growing  Osiers,  which  arc  generally 
thought  to  flourish  only  in  a  rich  and  moist  soil.  Wc 
were  quite  pleased  to  And  a  thrifty  young  plantation 
of  willows  which  is  already  famishing  valuable  basket 
mat-rial.  A  comparison  of  the  rods  with  those  from 
France  and  Belgium,  confirmed  Mr.  Cliflon's  statement 
that  those  produced  npon  his  own  grounds  were  greatly 
superior  to  the  imported  ones. 

The  Agriculturist    Strawberry. — 

Fur  the  benelit  of  the  editor  of  The  Horticulturist,  wc 
quote  the  following  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Fruits  of  the  Alton  ail.)  HVwticnltnral  Society. 
'•  From  M.  W.  Seaman.  Shipman— very  large  and  fine 
specimens  of  '  Agriculturist.'  As  a  berry  for  the  aina- 
ti'tir  wc  consider  it  one  of  the  best;  requires  high  culti- 
vation and  to  be  grown  in  hills." 

Know  jonr  Enemies.— The  Alton  (111.) 
Hort.  Soc,  which  is  always  doing  some  sensible  thing, 
has  ordered  a  cabinet  of  insects  injurious  to  the  fruit 
grower.  Every  Horticultural  Society  should  have  a 
"rogues  gallery"  of  this  kind. 

B>rlnware  Urapos.- The  Delawarcs  have 
been  a  great  success  this  year.  The  crops  have  been  fine, 
aud  the  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  On  Sept.  15,  they  were 
selling  in  the  X.  Y.  market  for  Sc.  per  lb.,  at  retail.  So 
abundant  and  cheap  were  they  that  wine-makers  have 
bought  them  for  pressing.  The  finest  specimens  we  have 
seen  were  from  Mr.  Capron.  Waldcn,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y., 
and  were  not  open  to  the  fault  usually  found  with  the 
Delaware— that  of  being  too  small. 

Gronse  Cochins  and  Plymouth 
ISix-k  Fowls.— T.  s.  Slnrgis,  I!  iston,  writes  :  "  Will 

yon  please  describe  the  plumage  of  tiie  '  Grouse  Cochin  ' 
fowl  in  the  Agriculturist.  1  saw  the  other  day  some  fowls 
with  plumage  like  the  'Dominique,' and  with  feathered 
legs,  and  thought  they  mi  Qronse  Cochins.'    If 

no:,  can  you  inform  me  what  they  were?  I  also  saw  a  hell 
of  the  Brahma  form,  aud  with  rcathcred  legs,  said  to  he 
a  Dark  Brahma,  but  I  think  she  was  not,  as  her  plumngc 
was  not  cloudy,  but  beautifully  spangled  like  a  Ilamhnrg, 
Can  yon  also  tell  moot  what  breed  she  is?"— Tiie  fowls 
probably  what  are  called  iu  Massachusetts,  Plym- 
outh Rock  Fowls.  These,  as  we  have  seen  them,' are 
large  Dominique-colored  fowls,  win,  single  combs  and 
yellow  legs,  more  or  less  feather  I.  What  the  other 
fowls  are  v,  o  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  unless,  indeed, 
the  tendency  to  spangled  feathers  often  seen  in  Light 
Brahmas  has  been  cultivated  or  has  accidentally  devel- 
oped.   Grouse,  or  Partridge,  Cochins  are  described  iu  the 


"  Standard  of  Excellence,"  of  the  London  Poultry  Club  . 
The  cock  as  having  a  red  face  and  deaf  ear,  a  red  head, 
red  hackle  and  saddle  with  a  black  stripe  down  the  mid- 
dle of  each  feather,  rich,  dark-red  back,  and  shoulder 
coverts,  wiugs,  rich,  dark-red;  the  greater  and  lesser 
coverts,  metalic,  greenish-black,  forming  a  wide  bar; 
breast,  under  parts  aud  thighs,  black;  tail,  black;  legs. 

dusky  yellow. The  Grouse  hen  as  having,  face  and 

deaf  car,  red ;  head,  brown ;  neck,  reddish  gold  color, 
with  a  broad,  black  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  feath- 
er; the  rest  of  the  plumage,  rich  brown,  with  distinct 
pencilings  of  darker  brown  following  the  outline  of  the 
feathers;  legs,  dusky  yellow,  with  feathers  of  the  same 

color  as  the  body. The  Partridge  hen  is  described  as 

very  similar  to  the  Grouse  hen,  but  having  more  brilliant 
contrasts  of  color,  and  having  "  the  shafts  of  the  feath- 
ers on  the  back,  shoulder  coverts,  bow  of  the  wing,  and 
sides,  creamy  white.  There  is  no  difference  between 
Partridge  and  Grouse  cocks. 

SBEtnttty  Cons.—  G.  Thompson,  Leelcnaw 
Co.,  Mich.  The  spores  of  smut  are  so  very  minute  that 
we  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  their  distribution,  and 
thas  prevent  your  having  smutty  corn  another  year. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  cut  away  the  smutty  ears  as 
soon  as  discovered  and  burn  them.  This  will  prevent  a 
scattering  of  spores  (seed)  from  your  own  crop.  Before 
planting  next  year  thoroughly  wet  the  seed  in  strong 
brine  or  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  and  dry  off  in  plaster  or 
ashes,  this  will  k»l  any  smut  that  may  be  adhering  to 
the  seed.  Of  course  you  will  not  put  corn  next  year  upon 
the  land  where  the  crop  was  so  badly  affected  this  season. 

Eggs— A  good  Average.— Mrs.  I.  J.  B.. 
of  Angelica,  N.  Y..  kept  an  acconnt  of  the  eggs  laid  by  a 
lot  of  i|j-bIood  Dorkings  in  1S69.  She  begun  with  14 
bens,  and  ended  with  !).  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
was  1.219.  Had  no  hens  been  killed  or  sold,  we  calculate 
she  would  have  had  1,517  eggs,  which  would  make  more 
than  10S  eggs  to  each  ben.    They  had  only  commou  care. 

Thorn  Seeds.— A.  W.  Comfort.  The  seeds 
do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year.  Put  them  in  a 
heap  and  cover  with  several  inches  of  soil  and  let  them 
remain  a  whole  year  ;  they  may  then  he  sown  in  the  fall 
or  in  the  spring,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

The  Freemason  Steads.  —  Messrs. 
Ecmp  &  Kerr,  nurserymen,  Denton.  Md.,  send  us  spec- 
imens of  a  new  variety  called  tiie  Freemason,  which 
originated  with  Mr.  Nathan  Todd,  of  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 
It  is  a  large,  white  free-stone,  with  a  red  cluck.  It  is  of 
excellent  qnality,  aud  very  late,  ripening  after  the  Smock, 
and  vastly  superior  to  that  variety.  The  treo  is  repre- 
sented as  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

E3ow  to  keep  Eggs.— "Subscriber,"  of 
Plainfiold,  X.  J.,  asks :  "  Can  you  inform  me  in  what 
manner  lions'  eggs  can  be  laid  down  for  winter  use  ?"— 
"We  have  had  tolerable  success  in  keeping  eggs  when  they 
were  simply  greased  with  sweet  lard.  Packed  in  crock's 
filled  up  with  milk  of  lime  aud  coverod  from  the  air. 
eggs  will  keep  very  well,  but  though  sweet,  arc  not  like 
new-laid  eggs.  The  nearest  approach  to  perfect  preser- 
vation of  the  eggs  is  accomplished  by  placing  a  few  at  a 
time  in  a  wire  basket  (an  ox  muzzle  will  do),  and  plung- 
ing them  into  a  kettle  of  actively  boiling  water  for  a  few- 
seconds,  say  while  one  can  count  20  rapidly.  It  is  well 
to  raise  the  basket  once  or  twice  and  lower  it  suddenly 
in  the  water  so  that  the  eggs  shall  float  up  and  settle  bnck 
again  into  a  changed  position.  This  surrounds  the  c^g 
next  the  shell  with  a  film  of  coagulated  albumen,  which 
is  perfectly  air  tight. 

Seedling  Peach.— G.  L.  Osborn,  Dobl/s 
Ferry,  X.  Y..  sends  us  a  yellow-fleshed  Clingstone, 
«  igl  ing  ■  ';_  or..  It  is  from  a  tree  which  bore  this  year 
for  the  first  lime,  and  ripened  51  peaches  nearly  as  large 
as  the  specimen  sent.  The  fruit  is  beautiful  iu  color, 
and  or  good  quality.  The  variety,  if  it  combines  as  it 
has  begun,  should  be  exhibited  another  year  and  brought 
to  the  notice  of  pomologlets. 

The  Sylvester  Apple.  —  Dr.  E.  Ware 
Sylvester,  Lyons,  x.  Y..  sends  us  specimens  of  his  sccd- 
ling  Apple;  which  we  figured  in  January  last.  Though 
not  as  high  colored  as  the  one  w.'  figured,  their  eating 
qualities  showed  that  wo  did  not  overestimate  the  variety. 

Bone    Manure- "  S.   S.   P.,"  writes:     "I 
have  the  bones  of  2,000  sheep  near  hero.  Olid  Ithinkil 
sihlc  to  convert  them  into  mauure.     Plea  mallow 

to  do  it  through  your  valuable  journal." Sheep  bones 

maybe  ground  in  an  ordinary  bark  mill,  at  bust  they 
may  be  cracked  up  tolerably  fine.  They  may  he  cracked 
np  in  a  corn  and  cob  mill,  without  much  risk,  If  it  Is  a 
-"  ingono,  especially  if  they  are  not  fresh.     They  may 


be  sledged  npou  a  rock  and  so  ponnded  quite  fine.  I 
they  can  be  reduced  to  about  the  fineness  or  ground  tan- 
bark,  they  may  be  laid  up  in  layers  with  horse  manure, 
heu  dung,  and  other  heating  substances,  and  so  subjected 
to  the  action  orrermentation,  they  will  decay.  The  heap 
will  require  to  be  frequently  wetted  to  keep  the  fermen- 
tation within  bounds ;  and  it  will  probably  be  best  to 
make  it  over  with  fresh  manure  after  it  has  ceased  to 
heat  up  readily. 

SSoard  ffioofs.-ff.  M.  Carr  asks :  "  Will  a 
roof  made  of  1-iuch  pine  boards,  well  pitched  with  pine- 
tar  or  pitch  and  well  sanded,  cost  more  than  a  pine 
shingle  roof  ?"— Ans.  No.— "Will  it  not  lastas  long  as  any 
wooden  roof?  "—Ans.  No.  The  sun  will  wring  and  warp 
it  all  to  pieces,  the  pitch  will  drip  from  the  eaves,  and 
you  will  be  sick  enough  or  the  job,  no  matter  how  well 
yon  rabbet  or  batten  the  edges.  A  well-made  asphaltum 
or  coal-tar  roof  madewith  cheaper  boards,  covered  with 
best  quality  roofing  felt,  would  ho  cheaper  than  shingles 
and  last  with  proper  care  nearly  as  long.  A  roof  of  good 
pine  or  spruce  hoards,  planed  on  the  under  side,  having 
a  rather  sharp  pitch  and  covered  with  good,  strong  slate, 
will  cost  more  than  shingles,  but  will  last  a  lifetime,  and 
bo  a  great  safeguard  against  fire. 

BSaiad-Povrer  ^Ea<-hisae  for  sawing  wood, 
etc.,  is  inquired  for.  Manufacturers  can  answer  profita- 
bly by  advertising  it. 

Mounting  35aps.  —  B.  Plnmstead.  We 
hope  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  mount  any  maps  of 
the  "  seat  of  war  "  hereafter,  but  as  the  information  may 
he  userul  Tor  other  maps,  etc.,  we  give  it.  The  muslin, 
which  shonld  be  an  inch  or  two  larger  each  way  than  the 
map,  is  to  be  tacked  to  a  smooth  board  or  table ;  then 
cover  the  back  of  the  map  with  a  good,  smooth  coat  of 
boiled  flour  paste,  made  as  stiff  as  it  will  work  well 
with  the  brush,  and  place  the  map,  paste  side  down, 
upon  the  mnslin;  if  the  map  is  large,  it  will  require  two 
persons  to  do  it  well ;  and  it  must  be  handled  very  care- 
fully, as  it  will  tear  readily  when  wet  with  paste.  When 
the  map  is  properly  laid  down,  smooth  it  with  a  soft 
cloth,  rubbing  gently  from  the  center  towards  the  edges, 
to  remove  all  the  air  bubbles.  Put  down  the  edges 
securely,  and  let  it  dry.  In  drying  it  will  wrinkle  batfly, 
but  when  perfectly  dry,  will  be  quite  smooth.  As  the 
paper  dries  it  shrinks,  and  brings  a  powerful  strain  npon 
the  tacks,  which  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  apart. 
They  need  not  bo  driven  down  to  the  heads,  as  they 
would  then  be  difficult  to  remove.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  take  oat  the  tacks  and  trim  the  cloth. 

The    Providence    (E.    J.)    Josirnal 

is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  journals  in  the  coun- 
try, that  it  does  not  need  our  praise,  but  we  must  say  a 
word  iu  commendation  of  its  columu  of  "  Rural  Notes 
and  Notions,"  which  show  not  only  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge or  rural  affairs,  but  exhibit  a  pleasing  fancy  and 
genial  spirit  not  often  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 

©Id  Plaster.— "  What  is  the  value  of  old 
plaster,  taken  from  the  walls  of  houses,  used  as  a  top- 
dressing?"— Old  plaster  contains  lime  and  hair,  both  or 
which  are  userul  upon  the  land  ;  besides,  a  considerable 
portion  or  plaster  or  Paris  is  often  present.  To  use  it  as 
a  top-dressing  on  grass,  it  should  be  beaten  small  and 
run  through  a  coarse  sieve.  In  fact,  lhis  should  be  done 
at  any  rate,  ir  hair  its  value  is  to  be  gained. 

Unfortunate.  —  Many  complaints  have 
reached  this  office  concerning  the  dealings  or  Thomas 
B.  Smith  &  Co.,  or  Plantsville,  Conn.,  for  whom  a  single 
advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist, several  mouths  since.  Their  method  or  doing  busi- 
ness appears  to  be  such  that  we  cannot  advise  parties  to 
send  orders  to  them. 

Expensive  Processes.— A  correspond- 
ent in  Michigan  complains  that  some  or  the  operations 
we  describe  are  too  expensive  to  be  followed  in  a  new 
country,  and  cites  the  account  wo  gave  of  maple  BU"nr 
making  last  spring,  as  one  of  these.  lie  says:  "Thee  isl 
of  sugar  house  and  fixtures  wonld  be  more  than  all  the 
sugar  we  should  make  for  years  to  come."  And  farther 
along  ho  says:  "Here,  everything  is  new:  we  have  :., 
chop  and  log,  and  burn  the  Umber,  and  then  work  among 
the  stumps  for  years,"  Exactly  so.  You  have  started  lo 
make  a  farm  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  not  ready  for  all 
the  aids  that  machinery  an  1  inventive  skill  arc  ready  to 
offer.  The  preliminary  work  must  bo  done  first,  and  in 
a  few  years  you  wiil  bo  prepared  to  adopl  improved  pro- 
cesses which  now  appear, ai  iuld  be,  cspensivo 
in  yonr  now  surroundings.    As  far  as  the  maple  sngar 

articlogocs,  it  * tains  suggestions  which  will  materially 

aid  those  who.  from  necessity,  ore  obliged  to  makeEngarin 
the  primitive  w  ty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  articles. 
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Am  ©laio  IKog-lBen.  —  An  enterprising 
Ohio  farmer  writes  us  that  lie  purposes  building  a  hog- 
pen "having  a  floor  2'^  feet  from  the  ground,  supported 
on  pillars.  All  the  stable  manure  made  during  the  time 
the  hogs  are  feeding,  I  wish  to  haul  on  one  Eide  of  it ; 
then  clean  the  hog-house  every  day  and  all  will  be  mixed 
together.  As  fast  as  it  accumulates  to  the  level  of  the 
floor,  haul  it  away  to  make  a  '  mixen.'  "— "We  suppose 
the  chief  object  is  to  have  the  horse  manure  absorb  all 
the  liquid  from  the  pig-pens,  and  that  the  floor  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  liquid  will  run  on  to  the  horse  manure. 
Could  not  the  liquid  be  carried  to  the  mixen  by  a 
drain,  and  the  manure  from  the  pig-pens  and  from  the 
stables  be  conveyed  at  once,  daily,  to. the  mixen?  It 
may  be  a  good  plan,  but  we  do  not  see  why,  when  the 
pig-pen  is  cleaned  out  every  day,  the  manure  could  not 
be  put  into  a  large  wheelbarrow  and  taken  to  the  mixen 
at  once.  The  horse  and  cow  manure  should  also  be  taken 
to  the  mixen  everyday.  "We  think  this  would  be  less 
work  (and  being  done  daily,  would  be  leas  likely  to  be 
neglected)  than  hauling  the  horse  manure  to  the  pig-pens. 

^Ylsent  growls!:?  in  "^Taies-.  —  ""W. 
T.,"  of  Tennessee,  sends  us  a  head  of  Tappahannock 
wheat  "  out  of  one  hundred  that  grew  in  the  bottom  of 
a  ditch  3  feet  deep,  with  a  running  stream  of  water,  half 
an  inch  deep,  from  about  the  time  it  was  sown  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  water  failed  in  the  ditch." 
It  was  a  fine  head  of  wheat.  There  were  54  kernels  in 
the  head,  and  all  of  them  except  two  were  very  plump 
and  of  good  length.  They  were  remarkably  white  for 
red  wheat— whiter  than  the  average  samples  of  amber 
wheat.  The  fact  that  it  grew  in  running  water  for  sever- 
al months  proves  what  we  have  often  asserted,  that  it  is 
merely  stagnant  water  that  is  so  injurious  to  wheat  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  months.  No  matter  how 
much  water  there  is  in  the  soil,  if  it  is  only  frequently 
changed  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  can  get  oxygen. 

"  Can  TTinsiotlay  "be  sown  in  llac 
Spring  and  a  crop  obtained  the  first  year  ?" — No.  But 
if  sown  in  August  or  September,  on  rich,  well-prepared 
land,  a  fine  crop  of  hay  may  be  obtained  the  next  sum- 
mer. When  sown  in  the  fall,  without  any  other  crop,  it 
Bhould  be  mown,  not  pastured,  the  first  season. 


Bee  Notes  —  By  M.  Quinby. 


ITSie  Apiary  in  November. — Bees  that  have 
been  properly  cared  for  will  need  but  little  attention  this 
mouth,  but  any  neglected  duty  should  be  remembered 
now.  Store  away  unfilled  boxe3  for  future  use.  If  any 
contain  dry  comb,  it  may  remain  in  them  another  year, 
provided  it  be  kept  cold  enough  this  winter  to  destroy 
the  eggs  of  the  moth.  Of  course,  it  must  be  protected 
from  the  mice.  Honey  to  be  strained  will  need  to  be 
warmed,  unless  just  taken  from  the  bees.  If  anycolonies 
lack  stores,  take  up  or  feed  as  prudence  dictates.  If  they 
have  combs  enough  to  hold  it,  Southern  honey  or  syrup 
of  sugar  and  water  may  be  profitably  fed.  No  one  need 
expect  to  feed  with  profit  at  this  season  of  the  year,  if 
the  comb  to  store  it  in  has  to  be  built.  If  straw  hives 
have  been  prepared  for  winter,  bees  and  combs  can  be 
transferred  to  them  now  as  well  as  later.  The  progres- 
sive bee-keeper  will  see  the  necessity  of  having  movable 
frames  of  some  kind.  Hives  may  be  painted  now  with- 
out damage  to  the  bees  in  them.  Hives  intended  for 
swarms  another  year  should  be  painted.  Some  light 
color  is  preferable.  Two  or  more  colors  should  alternate 
in  the  row  where  the  hives  are  at  all  crowded,  so  that 
the  bees  of  each  hive  can  recognize  their  own  without 
difficulty. 

Elivjiiig  Sees. — "J.  H.  P.,"  describes  a  method  of 
hiving  bees  successfully.  But  as  progressive  bee  cultur- 
ists  will  lessen  the  number  of  natural  s\varms  to  be  hived 
annually,  they  will  be  more  interested  in  the  means  of 
preventing  swarms  from  issuing  at  all He  also  de- 
scribes a  "  smoker"  which  consists  of  an  old  tin  teapot, 
in  which  he  puts  a  piece  of  newspaper  that  has  been  sat- 
urated with  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried,  and  then 
ignites  and  blows  the  smoke  among  the  bees  to  quiet 
them.  This  is  doubtless  good ;  but  it  would  answer  well 
made  into  a  roll,  and  used  without  the  teapot.  As  rotten 
wood  is  equally  effectual,  more  convenient,  and  more 
economical,  I  would  use  it.  Hard  wonld  should  be  se- 
lected. Have  found  Apple-tree  very  good,  not  so  decayed 
but  it  will  hold  together.  Saw  into  strips  an  inch  square,  of 
any  length,  and  make  dry.  Set  fire  to  one  end,  and  with 
a  small  pipe  of  wood  or  tin,  held  by  the  teeth,  the  smoke 
can  be  directed  to  any  part  of  tho  hive  among  the  bees. 
This  smoking  weapon  is  one  of  the  bee  keeper's  chief 
aids.  "With  it,  he  can  go  into  the  interior  of  the  hive, 
examine  every  cell  and  bee  unmolested.  No  one  can 
fully  appreciate  the  charms  in  natural  history  that  this 
subject  presents,  who  is  in  constant  fear  of  stings.    One 


of  the  first  lessons  in  improved  bee  culture  is,  to  get  rid 
of  fear. 

Progress  in  Bee  Culture.— Predictions  made 
not  long  since,  have  been  more  than  realized.  Eecent 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  if  the  room  in  our 
hives  for  surplus  boxes  is  quadrupled,  that  the  amount 
of  honey  stored  will  be  increased  proportionally.  It  fur- 
ther demonstrates  that  if  the  extra  room  in  the  hive  is 
filled  with  clean,  empty  combs,  and  emptied  with  a  ma- 
chine as  soon  as  stored  with  honey,  this  amount  is 
doubled.  To  state  particularly.  In  the  old  system  of 
box-hives  and  caps,  it  required  good  apiaries  and  good 
seasons  to  give  an  average  of  30  lbs.  box  surplus  to  the 
hive.  With  the  next  improvement  150  lbs.  was  realized. 
With  the  facility  for  emptying  combs — the  next  step — we 
have  350  lbs.  of  the  purest  quality.  When  a  crop  of 
wheat  can  be  doubled  by  any  new  method  of  culture  and 
no  more  expense,  and  farmers  become  assured  that  there 
is  no  humbng  about  it,  enough  are  ready  to  adopt  it. 
Where  the  crop  of  honey  collected  can  be  increased  ten- 
fold by  a  certain  method  there  ought  to  be  enough  inter- 
ested to  collect  the  millions  of  pounds  now  wasted  in  this 
State  alone.  I  am  not  without  vouchers  for  these  state- 
ments. The  space  allotted  to  the  Apiary  in  the  Agricul- 
turist shall  be  devoted  to  instructions  tending  to  these 
results.  They  are  within  the  reach  of  all  that  have  the 
ability  and  energy  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 


A  Rabbit  Park  and  Rabbit  Keeping. 

e 

"A  Farmer's  Boy"  finds  rabbits  profitable 
and  gives  a  sketch  and  description  of  his  en- 
closure for  keeping  them.  It  was  intended  for 
the  Boys  and  Girls'  columns,  but  as  it  will  be 
likely  to  interest  older  persons  too,  we  give  it 
here.  Though  written  by  a  boy  wo  find  his  ac- 
count more  explicit  than  those  we  sometimes 
receive  from  much  older  people:  "My  park  is 
20  yards  square.  I  have  pickets  sawed  2  inches 
thick,  from  7  to  11  inches  broad,  and  8  feet  long. 
These,  I  set,  three  feet  in  the  ground,  thus  leav- 
ing five  feet  above  ground.  It  is  in  four  divis- 
ions, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  : 
first,  there  is  a  main  yard  or  court  (1)  for  the 
rabbits  to  stay  in  generally;  2,  is  a  room 
for  the  young;  3,  3,  are  breeding  rooms;  4,  4, 
are  boxes,  these  are  entered  by  a  small  hole  3  or 
4  inches  from  the  ground.  If  the}'  are  hot  pro- 
vided with  boxes  they  will  dig  holes  in  the 
ground.  When  I  expect  a  litter  I  put  the  fe- 
male in  a  room  by  herself  as  the  male  will  some- 
times destroy  the  young  before  they  get  old 
enough  to  keep  out  of  danger,  which  is  when 
they  are  three  to  five  days  old.  I,  however, 
keep  them  separated  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  females  should  be  well  supplied  with  food. 
Rabbits  will  eat  almost  any  vegetable;  they  are 
very  fond  of  sweet  apples,  cabbages,  salads,  and 
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should  hare  at  least  a  small  park  of  domestic 
rabbits,  they  are  no  trouble  to  keep,  and  much 
pleasure  and  profit  can  be  derived  by  them." 


Hew  to  make  the   Boys   good  Farmers. 

Induce  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  farm, 
in  the  implements,  in  the  stock ;  tell  them  all 
your  plans,  your  successes  and  failures;  give 
them  a  history  of  your  own  life,  and  what  you 
did  and  how  you  lived  when  a  boy;  but  do  not 
harp  too  much  on  the  degenerate  character  of 
the  young  men  of  the  present  age  ;  praise  litem 
■when  you  can,  and  encourage  them  to  do  still 
better.  Let  them  dress  up  for  the  evening,  instead 
of  sitting  down  in  their  dirt}-  clothes  in  a  dingy 
room.  Provide  plenty  of  light;  thanks  to  ker- 
osene, our  country  homes  can  be  as  brilliantly 
and  as  cheaply  lighted  as  the  gas-lit  houses  in 
the  city.  Encourage  the  neighbors  to  drop  in 
evenings.  Talk  agriculture  rather  than  politics  ; 
speak  more  of  the  importance  of  large  crops,  of 
good  stock,  of  liberal  feeding,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages of  making  animals  comfortable,rather  than 
of  the  hard  times,  low  prices  and  high  wages. 
Above  all,  encourage  the  boys  to  read  good,  ag- 
ricultural booJcs.  Papers  are  all  well  enough, 
but  an  intelligent  boy  wants  something  more 
and  better.  Get  him  some  good  agricultural 
book  to  study.  Read  it  with  him,  and  give  him 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  criticism. 
When  he  has  mastered  this,  buy  him  another. 
In  our  own  case,  we  owe  our  love  for  farming 
principally  to  the  fact  that  our  father  talked  to 
us  of  every  thing  that  was  doing  on  the  farm; 
answering  all  our  questions  and  encouraging, 
rather  than  refusing,  our  childlike  desire  of  help- 
ing him  to  plow,  to  chop,  to  let  off  water,  and 
fire  the  brush  heap. 


PLAN   OF  A  EAB3IT    PARK. 

purslane.  Plantain  is  not  very  good  for  them, 
as  it  puts  their  bowels  out  of  order.  Fresh  wa- 
ter should  be  kept  by  them  at  all  times.  In 
winter  they  will  eat  dry  hay  like  sheep.  They 
are  very  fond  of  sugar,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
see  them  take  a  lump  in  their  paws  and  sit 
upon  their  hind  legs  and  devour  it.  Rabbits 
are  great  scratchers,  and  if  a  cat  should  get  into 
a  pen  of  grown  rabbits  it  will  seldom  get  out 
alive  unless  assisted.     Every  country  residence 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— Ho.  11. 

I  can  now  report  the  apparent  results  on  the 
different  parts  of  my  cornfield,  as  described  in 
the  April  number.  There  has  not  been  much 
difference  in  the  growth  over  the  whole  field, 
and  that  the  necessity  for  ''topping"  most  of 
the  crop  to  get  food  for  the  cows  has,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  vitiated  the  experiments,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  measure  the 
product  of  the  different  portions. 

After  a  careful  examination,  however,  I  am 
confident  that  the  largest  growth,  the  best  ear- 
ing, and  the  greatest  freedom  from  weeds,  are 
observable  on  the  narrow  strip  that  was  ma- 
nured in  September  (on  grass.)  plowed  in  No- 
vember, and  only  harrowed  in  the  spring  just 
before  planting.  That  which  la}'  in  sod  until 
May,  and  had  a  strong  growth  of  grass,  induced 
by  the  fall  manuring,  was  next  best,  even  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  earlier  planting 
of  this  side  of  the  field.  The  land  on  which 
rye  was  grown  hist  year  did  hardly  so  well  as 
that  which  produced  corn  fodder  at  the  same 
time  (and  roots  the  year  before.)  The  lye  had 
been  manured  with  fish  guano,  and  the  corn 
fodder  with  manure  from  the  cellar. 

The  whole  field  had  been  very  heavily  ma- 
nured, and  the  whole  has  produced  a  very  good 
crop.  It  is  not  yet  husked,  but  may  safely  be 
estimated  at  70  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre,  or  665  bushels  on  the  9'|3  acres.  This 
would  be  worth,  at  present  prices  here  foi 
Northern  corn,  over  $S00,  besides  the  consider- 
able value  of  the  fodder.  Still,  I  do  not  think 
the  corn  crop  pays  so  well  as  other  things 
would,  and  every  thing  cannot  be  grown  by  a 
farmer  who  has  only  a  limited  supply  of  labor 
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For  example,  with  the  same  laud  and  Hie 
same  manure  I  could  have  grown  at  least  7,000 
liusliels  of  Ruta-bagas  and  Mangels,  which  would 
have  been  worth  more  money,  (either  to  feed  or 
to  sell),  would  have  left  the  land  in  better  tilth 
and  freer  from  weeds,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced in  their  tops  at  least  an  equivalent  for  the 
corn  fodder.  Tiie  cost  of  the  labor  would  have 
been  somewhat  more,  but  not  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  difference  in  other  respects. 
Then  again,  I  oftii  easily  buy  com  for  its  feeding 
value ;  roots  I  cannot ;  and  on  a  stock  farm  the}' 
are  invaluable.  Furthermore,  on  the  same  land 
I  could,  with  the  same  manure  and  with  much 
less  labor,  raise  in  3  cuttings,  at  least  25  tons  of 
hay  of.  a  quality  that  would  be  worth  at  least 
$20  per  ton,  probably  more.  Either  of  these 
crops  would  be  much  more  advantageous  for 
mc  than  the  corn  ;  and  I  have  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  raise  but  little,  if  any,  corn  after  this. 

One  tiling  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  above  described  experiment,  and  that  is 
— contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Country 
Gentleman — that  it  is  better  to  plow  in  No- 
vember the  land  that  has  been  manured  for 
corn  in  September,  than  to  leave  it  until  the 
spring.  At  least  this  is  the  case  on  my  land, 
where  the  action  of  the  winter's  frost  on  the 
upturned  furrow  of  heavy  soil  more  than  coun- 
terbalances the  spring  growth  of  grass.  On 
lighter  land  the  case  would  possibly  be  changed. 

Referring  to  my  previous  commendation  of 
my  self- regulating  windmill,  it  will  be  unfair  not 
to  tell  the  whole  story  and  say  that  the  rather 
sharp  wind  of  the  18th  of  September  brought  it 
to  grief.  It  had  weathered  the  gale  of  Septem- 
ber, 1S69,  which  was  the  most  severe  that  has 
blown  on  this  coast  since  1815,  and  I  considered 
it  good  for  any  test,  when  this  comparatively 
moderate  wind  broke  its  main  casting.  Perhaps 
it  contracted  a  fatal  flaw  a  year  ago.  It  will 
cost  about  $20  to  replace  the  broken  parts,  aud 
I  lose  its  use  for  three  weeks  at  a  time  when  it 
is  most  necessary  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water  to  make  up  for  the  effect  of  the 
drouth.  However,  as  it  has  run  for  twenty- 
eight  months  without  the  least  breakage  or  in- 
terruption, giving  us  a  water  supply  that  is 
really  invaluable,  I  do  not  at  all  regret  the  in- 
vestment, and  if  it  were  swept  entirely  away 
to-morrow,  I  would  order  another  at  once. 

The  drouth  continued  with  unabated  fervor 
until  the  end  of  September,  and  has  cut  into  my 
hopes  at  a  fearful  rate.  Judging  from  1869,  I 
should  have  had  110  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  in 
September,  instead  of  that  I  had  only  from  Go 
to  73.  Corn  fodder  that  should  have  carried  us 
well  through  to  the  time  when  beet  tops  could 
take  their  place,  failed  early  in  September,  and 
we  had  to  commence  topping  the  field  corn  be- 
fore the  kernels  were  fairly  glazed.  The  roots 
will  be  a  very  short  crop.  ^Millet  that  would 
have  been — in  an  average  season — three  feet 
high  in  October,is  heading  at  one  foot.  Vetches 
that  were  planted  early  enough  to  make  an  am- 
ple growth  before  frost,  are  hardly  worth  cut- 
ting. The  after-growth  of  grass  is  almost  noth- 
ing. In  short,  it  has  been  such  a  drouth  as 
makes  any  farmer  of  poor  land  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  At  the  same  time  the  drouth, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  not  without  its  valuable 
lessons  for  the  future.  On  the  few  tracts  that 
have  been  superabundantly  manured,  and  where 
the  cultivation  has  been  thorough,  the  growth 
of  every  thing  has  been  so  very  much  better 
than  on  the  poorer  and  harder  land  as  to  make 
it  manifest  that,  with  land  in  the  right  condition, 


we  could  snap  our  fingers  at  the  severest 
drouths.  Not  that  we  would  not  suffer  by 
them,  but  our  suffering  would  be  vastly  mitiga- 
ted. Some  of  my  land  that  has  had  no  manure 
of  any  kind,  is  considerably  less  burned  than  a 
neighbor's  adjoining  field — a  difference  that  can 
be  attributed  only  to  its  being  well  underdrained. 

All  this  brings  us  around  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  High  Farming.  If  there  ever  was  a 
season  when  deep  and  thorough  cultivation, 
rich  and  copious  manuring,  and  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  crops  were  imperatively  necessary,  it 
has  been  in  this  year  of  Our  Lord,  1870,  and  my 
experience  has  demonstrated  it  My  manure 
has  been  spread  over  about  forty  acres,  and  my 
work  over  sixty  acres.  If  the  whole  had  been 
concentrated  on  twenty  acres,  I  should  be  to-day 
in  much  better  condition ;  for,  not  more  than 
about  one-fourth  of  all  my  land  will  have  pro- 
duced enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  seed  and 
cultivation  ;  while  if  I  had  concentrated  my 
efforts  with  a  judicious  selection  of  crops,  I 
should  have  made  money  by  them.  If  the  re- 
sult has  been  so  unfavorable  in  my  own  case, 
it  has  probably  been  no  better  with  thousands 
of  others,  who  with  even  less  manure  and  labor 
at  command,  have  spread  themselves — very  thin 
— over  twice  as  much  land. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  an  unfailing  maxim 
that,  in  the  loug  run,  the  onljr  work  that  pays 
(in  farming  as  iu  every  thing  else)  is  thorough 
work.  If  the  season  is  good,  if  insects  are  not 
troublesome,  and  if  all  go  weil  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  any  ordinary  farming  will  pay.  If 
one  has  broad  acres  that  will  support  small 
herds  or  flocks  in  the  wettest  and  dryest  sea- 
sons, he  may  make  a  fair  profit  from  their  man- 
agement ;  but  if  he  attempt  to  cultivate  poor 
land  with  scant  manure  ;  wet  laud  without  drain- 
ing; or  dry  laud  without  abundant  cultivation 
and  manure  ;  he  will  not  absolutely  fail,  per- 
haps, aud  he  may  squeeze  along  and  save  a  lit- 
tle money  for  his  worn-out  and  disappointed  old 
age,  but  he  will  not  make  money  as  he  would  if 
his  land  were  deep,  well  drained,  aud  fat  with 
manure,  and  himself  a  wide-awake,  active,  in- 
telligent man,  who  is  up  to  the  times  and  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  that 
can  help  him  along.  Had  I  my  own  way,  I  would 
yearly  top-dress  every  acre  of  mowing  land  with 
five  cords  of  good  manure,  not  straw,  until  it 
had  become  so  rich  as  to  produce  four  tons  of 
dry  hay,  whether  the  season  were  wet  or  dry. 
I  would  top-dress  my  pasture  lands  until  they 
would  carry  two  heavy  steers  to  the  acre  through- 
out the  seasou.  I  would  apply  an  equally  heavy 
dressing  to  corn  laud,  root  land,  and  wheat 
land,  until  their  crops  were  raised  to  the  high- 
est possible  point.  I  would  neither  plow  nor 
mow  an  acre  of  land  that  needed  draining,  nor 
would  I  neglect  the  fullest  measure  of  thorough 
cultivation  necessary  to  keep  crops  fresh  in  the 
driest  times.  This  would  cost  frightfully  of 
course,  either  in  money  or  in  hard  work  or  in 
both,  but  it  would  make  mc  a  perfectly  independ- 
ent farmer  sooner  than  any  thing  else  could. 
My  crops  would  of  course  be  affected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  but  they  woidd  al- 
ways be  so  absolutely  good  and  so  much  above 
the  average,  that  either  in  quantity  or  in  prices 
I  should  get  a  sure  reward  for  my  work.  IT  it  is 
objected  that  these  statements  arc  not  sustained 
by  my  experience  at  Ogden  Farm  I  will  confess 
that,  and  make  the  further  confession  that  in 
none  of  my  farming  operations  have  I  had  pre- 
cisely such  experience.  But  in  addition  to  the 
farm,  I  have  been  cultivating  an  extensive  mar- 
ket garden,  in  which  farm  crops  have  been 
sometimes  grown  on'land  that  had  received  the 


almost  fabulous  manuring  aud  the  extra  prepa- 
ration that  gardening  requires.  These  crops 
have  in  no  instance  failed  to  pay  well  for  the 
whole  extra  outlay  ;  an  outlay  so  great,  that  few 
farmers  would  dare  to  encounter  it. 

I  have  to-day  visited  a  neighbor,  whose  farm 
contains  only  twenty-eight  acres.  He  has  own- 
ed it  and  managed  it  for  many  years.  His  stock 
this  year  consisted  of  several  horses  and  oxen 
and  twenty-eight  cows,  in  addition  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  fowls.  He  grows  no  fancy 
stock  of  any  kind ;  sells  milk,  cream,  roots, 
poultry,  and  eggs.  He  buys  some  grain  for  his 
poultry  and  some  meal  for  his  cows,  though  he 
has  a  good  field  of  corn  every  year.  All  of  the 
pasture  required  for  his  large  stock,  aud  all  the 
hay  and  other  long  fodder  consumed  on  the 
place,  together  with  a  good  supply  of  apples, 
are  the  product  of  his  twenty-eight  acres  of 
land.  Tlie  great  secret  of  his  success  is  to  be 
sought  in  plenty  of  manure  and  thorough  work, 
managed  of  course  in  the  most  skillful  manner. 
His  cash  sales  for  1870  will  fall  but  little,  if  any, 
short  of  $4,000. 

I  have  another  neighbor,  who  begun  with  a 
fine  farm  of  over  one  hundred  acres,  and  capital 
enough  to  have  made  a  first-rate  farmer  of  an 
energetic  man.  He  has  probably  never  sold 
enough  from  his  place  to  pay  his  yearly  bills, 
and  his  land  has  run  down  to  low-water  mark. 
These  two  men,  living  iu  the  same  township, 
and  witli  equal  facilities,  illustrate  perfectly  the 
truth  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  above.  The 
one  went  to  work  in  an  over-cautious,  penny- 
wise  way,  scrimping  here  and  scrimping  there, 
trying  to  cheat  Nature  out  of  her  just  dues; 
and  he  has  come  to  grief.  The  other  went  into 
farming  as  a  business  that  was  worthy  of  his 
best  efforts,  and  wherever  he  saw  an  opportu- 
nity to  invest  a  dollar  in  his  farm  to  good  ad- 
vantage, he  made  the  investment  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  the  dollar.  He  acted  on  the  belief  Chat 
no  bank  in  the  world  will  pay  such  good  inter- 
est as  well-farmed  land  ;  aud,  so  far  as  the  plain 
and  simple  farming  he  has  followed  afforded 
him  the  opportunity,  he  has  omitted  nothing — 
nothing  that  could  add  to  his  facilities.  The 
result  is,  that  he  is  more  than  forehanded,  and 
that,  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  he 
would  turn  his  attention  to  farming  as  the  best 
opening  that  offers  itself  to  a  young  man  of 
energy  and  ability. 

Neither  of  these  men  is  a  marked  exception. 
There  are  in  New  England  hundreds  like  the 
one,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  like  the  oth- 
er; aud  the  same  contrast  is  common  through- 
out the  country.  I  wish  that  I  might  honestly 
gain  popularity  with  the  larger  number  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  by  praising  their  economy, 
their  shrewdness,  their  close  figuring,  aud  their 
endeavors  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way.  But 
it  seems  to  mc  that  I  shall  do  them  a  better  ser- 
vice by  telling  them  frankly — even  at  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  their  approval — that  their  economy 
means  a  saving  of  money  that  entails  a  waste 
of  all  the  glorious  opportunities  of  their  lives; 
that  their  shrewdness  is  really  a  persistent 
cheating  of  themselves,  a  holding  of  the  finger 
on  the  spigot  while  the  bung  runs  a  full  stream; 
that  their  close  figuring,  however  laudable  may 
be  its  object,  has  for  its  effect  the  paralyzing  of 
their  best  energies,  and  is  daily  grinding  them 
down  to  the  servile  and  ill-paid  duties  of  farm 
laborers  who  are  too  often  cheated  even  of  their 
daily  wages ;  and  that  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
great  results  with  scanty  means  lead  to  the  run- 
ning down  of  their  farms, — the  running  out  of 
their  live-stock, — the  running  away  from  home 
of  their  children,— aud  the  slipping  through  their 
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fingers  of  those  rewards  for  faithful  ami  patient 
execution  that  it  is  their  honest  but  misguided 
endeavors  to  gain.   - 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  worthless,  shiftless, 
ne'er-do-wells,  who  work  as  little  as  they  can, 
and  spend  too  much  of  their  time  at  the  corner 
grocery,  but  of  the  steady,  honest,  industrious, 
hard-working,  practical  farmers  who  hold  their 
noses  to  the  grindstone  year  in  and  year  out; 
who  try  every  year  to  put  some  money,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  out  at  interest,  and  whose  only 
fault  is  that  they  have  not  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  American  farmers,  except  in  a  few  favored 
localities,  can  no  longer  with  safety,  throw  them- 
selves on  the  generosity  of  a  bountiful  Nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  try  to  steal  the  march  on 
her  at  every  turn.  Their  great  need  is  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  if  they  would  be  successful 
now  and  henceforth,  they  must  devote  to  their 
business,  not  only  all  their  ability  to  work,  but 
all  their  ability  to  think  as  well,  and  all  the  cap- 
ital they  can  command,  for  which  the}'  see  a 
profitable  opening  in  the  improvement  of  their 
farms  and  their  stock. 

If  agricultural  papers  bave  an}-  mission  in  this 
world,  it  is  to  lead  their  readers  to  take  this  view 
of  their  business;  for  however  important  it  may 
be  to  give  directions  for  performing  the  different 
operations  of  improved  farming,  it  is  vastly 
more  important  to  awaken  a  spirit  that  will  not 
rest,  short  of  the  greatest  improvement  possible. 

Horsa  Papers  for  Farmers— Ko.  10. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  more 
thorough-blood  into  our  race  of  farm  horses  will 
be  to  develop  a  taste  for  horseback  riding  for 
which  blood  horses  are  much  the  best  adapted. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  so  few  of  our  farmers  ride 
at  all,  especially  when  a  love  for  the  exercise 
seems  to  be  born  with  every  boy  in  the  land. 
It  is  often  more  convenient  for  a  farmer  to 
drive  in  a  wagon,  as  he  gets  a  good  deal  more 
out  of  his  horse  than  the  mere  transportation 
of  himself,  and  it  would  seem  very  awkward  to 
a  northern  farmer  to  bring  homo  parcels  from 
town  in  his  saddle-bags.  This  question  of  con- 
venience will  always  make  it  the  custom  for 
farmers  to  go  on  wheels  to  market,  or  (with  the 
family)  to  church ;  but  that  they  should  so  gen- 
erally prefer  this  mode  of  locomotion  on  all  oc- 
casions, is  unaccountable  on  any  other  plea  than 
that  of  custom, — a  custom  which  surely  grows 
out  of  the  dearth  of  even  tolerably  trained  sad- 
dle horses.  In  England, — a  country  from  which 
we  may  at  least  learn  much  about  country  life — 
it  is  the  rule  for  a  farmer  (old  or  young)  to  do 
his  local  traveling  in  the  saddle  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  accounts  for  much  of  the 
robust  health  of  the  farming  class,  and  for  most 
of  the  prevalence  of  good  saddle  horses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  few  pages  of  the 
Agriculturist  with  a  description  of  the  delights 
of  horseback  exercise,  but  surely  this  is  not 
necessary  in  writing  for  the  perusal  of  men  and 
boys  who  have,  hidden  in  their  veins,  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  a  horse-loving  ancestry. 
There  is  no  pleasure  so  keen  to  a  six-year-old 
boy,  in  town  or  country,  as  that  of  mounting  a 
horse ;  and  that  he  forgets  his  natural  taste  is 
only  a  proof  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  become 
dull  through  neglect.  Give  him  but  half  a 
chance,  through  his  youth,  with  horses  that  are 
fit  to  ride,  and  he  will  become  more  and  more 
fond  of  the  congenial  pleasure,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  make  him  a  horseman  for  life, — not 
merely  able  to  ride  when  necessary,  but  anxious 
to  ride  habitually.     My  own  boyhood  was,  for- 


tunately, enriched  by  this  sort  of  teaching,  and 
— although  some  horribly  lon'g  rides  during  the 
war  were  a  severe  test  of  my  enthusiasm, — I 
shall  be  very  old  or  very  infirm  when  I  begin  to 
take  kindly  to  wheels. 

Viewed  purely  as  a  matter  of  business,  there 
is  perhaps  no  advantage  in  horseback  riding. 
One  may  get  over  as  masiy  miles  in  a  day  in  a 
buggy  as  in  the  saddle, — and  more  work  may 
be  got  out  of  a  horse  than  the  mere  carrying  of 
a  man  or  a  woman.  But  we  farmers  (while 
keeping  an  eye  out  for  the  main  chance)  must 
give  some  heed  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  It  is 
all  important  to  make  our  lives  as  happy  and  as 
cheerful  as  we  can, — to  bring  them,  in  point  of 
entertainment,  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the  stand- 
ard of  town  living,  and  so"  give  to  the  country 
all  the  attractive  features  we  can.  There  is 
enough  that  is  humdrum  at  the  best,  and  wher- 
ever it  is  possible  to  throw  in  a  little  gilding,  it  is 
our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families  to  do  it. 

Assuming  that  all  will  admit  the  desirable- 
ness of  bringing  up  children  to  love  horses — to 
know  how  to  ride, — not  merely  how  to  "  stick 
on,"  but  how  to  ride  really  well — and  to  be 
both  fond  and  a  little  bit  proud  of  their  riding, 
let  us  see  how  we  may  best  set  to  work  to  cul- 
tivate their  taste  in  this  direction. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a 
horse  fit  for  the  work.  Not  a  clumsy,  over- 
worked '•'  clam-shell-footed  "  brute,  who  carries 
his  chin  on  a  level  with  his  knees,  and  goes 
blundering  along  the  road  seeking  stones  to 
stumble  over,  and  hanging  half  his  weight  on 
the  bit,  whose  withers  are  so  low  that  he  car- 
ries his  rider  on  his  shoulders  and  churns  his 
heart's  blood  at  every  step  ;  but  a  high-headed, 
light-footed,  wide-awake  animal,  that  can  trot 
without  dragging  his  toes  on  the  ground — that 
can  canter  as  though  he  had  a  center  of  gravi- 
ty somewhere  about  him — that  can  carry  the 
weight  of  his  own  head  and  neck  without  help 
from  the  rein — and  on  whose  back  a  saddle  will 
keep  in  place  without  a  crupper.  If  he  is  good 
looking,  all  the  better,  but  in  a  saddle  horse 
"  handsome  is  that  handsome  does."  His  good 
looks  "come  from  the  heart,"  and  his  beauty 
must  be  more  than  skin  deep.  I  have  seen  raw- 
boned  animals,  that  looked  any  thing  but  well 
when  hitched  to  a  post,  that  were  really  hand- 
some when  in  motion  under  the  saddle.  Those 
who  care  for  the  refinements  of  saddle  horses, — 
as  who  that  cares  for  horses  does  not  ? — will 
find  in  Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers  full  in- 
structions for  their  selection  ;  but  ordinary  farm- 
ers' horses  are  the  only  source  from  which  most 
farmers  can  choose,  and  among  these  there  are 
often  to  be  found  really  elegant  animals.  In 
every  township  in  the  country  there  are  plenty 
of  horses  that,  with  all  their  defects,  will  answer 
pretty  well.  Let  us  hope  that  before  many 
years,  good  horses  for  the  saddle  will  be  more 
common.  The  chief  thing  to  be  sought  is  prop- 
er action,  and  the  best  way  for  an  inexperienced 
man  to  judge  of  this  is  to  turn  the  animal  into 
a  field  with  other  horses  and  get  them  skylark- 
ing together.  If  he  goes  plunging  about  as 
though  he  would  drive  his  forefeet  into  the 
ground  at  every  step,  he  wont  do ;  if  he  seems 
to  bear  his  weight  equally  on  all  four  feet,  and 
to  step  lightly  on  all,  he  is  worth  a  good  trial. 
The  gait  may  be  best  judged  of  in  the  trot. 

Having  secured  the  horse,  more  than  ordina- 
ry attention  must  be  given  to  his  gear.  The 
saddle  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  bridle, 
but  it  is  not  unimportant.  It  should  be  com- 
fortable for  both  horse  and  rider,  and  it  should' 
not  be  too  thick.  The  nearer  together  the  horse 
and  rider  can  be  placed  the  better  it  will   be. 


The  English  hunting  saddle,  which  has  a  thick 
roil  in  front  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  is  the  best, 
but  the  "McClellan"  saddle  which  is  used  in 
the  army  is  very  good.  With  this  the  rider  sits 
directly  on  the  raw-hide-covered  tree,  and  there 
is  only  a  thin  blanket  between  this  and  the 
horse's  back.  It  is  cheap,  comfortable,  and  in 
every  way  good.  Such  saddles  can  be  bought 
(second  hand)  in  every  large  town.  The  stirrups 
should  be  rather  heavy,  and  large  enough  for 
the  ball  of  the  foot  to  pass  easily^nough  them. 

The  bridle  should  have  two  bnS,  a  snaffle  (or 
jointed  bit)  and  a  curb.  This  latter  should  have 
a  strong  chain  and  powerful  leverage,  but  the 
bar  that  passes  through  the  mouth  can  hardly 
be  too  easy  (that  is,  large  and  smooth).  The 
"  port,"  or  arch,  of  the  mouth-piece,  should  be 
low — the  lower  the  better  for  any  civilian's  use. 
There  should  be,  of  course,  a  separate  rein  for 
each  bit.  Under  no  circumstances  sJtould  a  mar- 
tingale be  used.  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  give  the  many  reasons  for  this  injunction, 
but  it  is  sound.  A  properly  adjusted,  and  prop- 
ly  handled  curb  bit  will  be  much  more  effective 
than  any  martingale,  in  keeping  Die  horse  from 
throwing  up  his  head. 

Another  very  essential  part  of  the  outfit  is  a 
pair  of  spurs.  In  fact  the  curb  bit  and  the 
spurs  are  the  most  important  of  all.  They  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  adjuncts  of  riding.  A 
skillful  horseman  will  manage  almost  any  horse 
without  snaffle,  stirrups,  or  saddle,  but  he  would 
be  practically  powerless  to  control  a  vicious 
horse  without  both  curb  and  spur,  or  to  ride  any 
horse  perfectly  well,  without  them.  It  is  the 
custom  among  those  who  know  nothing  about 
riding  to  object  to  both  of  these  as  "cruel."  A 
man  may  beat  his  horse  with  a  cudgel,  or  saw 
his  poor  mouth  until  it  is  raw  with  a  jointed 
snaffle,  without  losing  his  standing  in  society  ; 
but  if  he  puts  a  pair  of  spurs  on  his  heels  and 
uses  a  curb  bit,  he  becomes  only  less  a  brute 
than  the  poor  creature  he  rides.  Now,  the  curb 
is  not  necessarily  cruel  at  all.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed to  be  tugged  at  by  the  rider,  either  to  hold 
the  horse  or  to  hold  himself  in  his  seat.  It  con- 
stitutes a  barrier  beyond  which  the  horse's 
mouth  must  not  go.  He  will  soon  learn  this, 
and  if  the  rider  holds  the  bit,  rather  than  the 
bit  the  rider,  he  will  find  that  within  his  pre- 
scribed limits  his  mouth  is  comfortable,  and  all 
goes  well.  Beyond  this  limit  he  cannot  move 
without  pain  or  discomfort.  Of  course  much 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  bit  is  man- 
aged. The  rider's  hand  must  be  "soft  as  the 
touch  of  love,  and  firm  as  the  grasp  of  steel." 
The  beginner  must  be  chary  of  the  curb  until 
he  has  mastered  its  use,  and  taught  its  meaning 
to  the  horse. 

As  the  curb  bit  is  a  barrier  to  the  horse's 
movements  forward,  so  are  the  spurs  a  barrier 
to  his  movements  backward.  Their  tendency 
is  to  make  the  horse  keep  his  hindquarters  well 
"in  " — that  is,  to  have  his  hind  feet  well  under 
him,  and  to  prevent  him  from  backing  away 
from  the  curb.  Like  this  latter,  the}'  must  be 
used  with  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  horse 
should  be  taught  to  bear  their  touch  without 
flinching.  It  is  almost  never  necessary  to  strike 
him  with  them.  He  will  soon  learn  to  respect 
them  and  to  anticipate  their  use  by  obeying  the 
least  pressure  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  more  in  this 
article  than  to  give  a  few  very  general  hints  on 
a  subject  that  is  fully  treated  in  the  books,  and 
as  I  am  admonished  by  the  editor  that  these 
Horse  Papers  must  be  cut  short,  I  postpone  un- 
til the  next  number,  similar  hints  on  the  subject 
of  "  Learning  to  Bide." 
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Tte  Prairie-dogs. 


There  never  was  a  greater  misnomer  than 
that  of  calling  the  little  animal,  of  which  ire 
present  an  engraving,  a  Prairie-dog.  It  has 
nothing  canine  about  it,  and  its  true  relation- 
ships are  among  the  rodents  with  the  Squirrels, 
Marmots,  audWood- 
chucks.  We  general- 
]y  speak  of  the  Prai- 
rie-dog, though  there 
are  two  and  pos- 
sibly three  species 
within  our  territory ; 
but  the  most  abun- 
dant is  the  one  we 
have  figured,  which 
is  found  from  Ne- 
braska to  Texas.  Va- 
rious names  have 
been  given  to  it  by 
different  authors,  but 
the  one  adopted  by 
our  best  naturalists 
is  Cenomys  Ludovici- 
units.  It  is  so  much 
like  our  common 
woodchuck  in  gen- 
eral appearance,  that 
it  is  well  enough  de- 
scribed by  calling  it 
a  woodchuck  in  min- 
iature. Its  length 
varies   from  ten   to 

thirteen  inches,  and  its  weight  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  pounds.  •  The  ears  are  very  short, 
and  the  tail  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  bod}'. 
The  general  color  is  reddish-brown;  the  shade 
varies  with  the  season,  and  is  lighter  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  than  elsewhere.  The 
tail  for  one-third  or  one-half  from  the  tip  is 
black,  the  rest  being  of  the  color  of  the  body. 
The  Prairie-dogs  are  social  animals,  aud  live  in 
large  communities  known  as  "  dog-towus."  The 
animal  burrows,  and  with  the  earth  from  the 
excavation  forms  a 
dome-shaped  hillock 
which  contains  as 
much  as  two  cart- 
loads of  earth.  These 
moimds  are  often 
seen  upon  the  prai- 
rie as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The 
writer  once,  in  West- 
ern Texas,  was  three 
days  in  passing 
through  one  of  these 
dog-towus,  and  as 
the  distance  made  b}- 
the  train  was  esti- 
mated at  twenty 
miles  a  day,  the  col- 
ony was  at  least 
sixty  miles  in  length 
and  extended  on 
each  side  of  the  road 
as  far  as  wo  could 
Fee.  In  each  mound 
is  an  opening,  sorne- 
I inn's  two,  extend- 
ing   downwards    at 

an  angle  of  45  degrees.  How  deep  the  ani- 
mals burrow  Ave  cannot  state,  but  some  assert 
that  they  go  dowu  until  water  is  reached.  The 
animals  arc  evidently  on  visiting  terms,  as  well- 
beaten  tracks  extend  from  one  burrow  to  an- 
other. Where  these  animals  abound  in  such 
numbers,  the  herbage  is  very  scanty,  aud  we 


have  frequently  seen  "  towns  "  where  the  sur- 
face in  every  direction  was  so  barren  that  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  multitude  could 
subsist.  The  animals  are  very  fond  of  a  species 
of  purslane,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  some  localities.  It  is  said  by  some  travelers 
that  the  towns  are  extended  as  food  becomes 


the  Missouri  prairie-dog. — {Cenomys  Ludovkianus.) 

exhausted,  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  mounds 
are  uninhabited,  the  animals  having  left  for  bet- 
ter pasturage.  No  one  seems  to  have  watched 
the  Prairie-dogs  sufficiently  close  to  be  able  to 
give  a  very  full  account  of  their  habits.  If  the 
traveler  approaches  a  town  cautiously,  he  will 
see  the  animals  in  constant  motion  and  chirp- 
ing to  one  another  in  the  liveliest  manner.  As 
soon  as  he  is  seen,  some  animal  gives  the  alarm, 
and  away  they  all  go,  each  for  its  own  hole, 
where  it  stands  with  its  head  projecting  and 


the  lime.  In  the  dog-towns  one  meets  with 
rabbits,  numerous  rattle-snakes,  and  a  small 
burrowing  owl.  The  prairie  men  assert  that 
these  live  in  common  with  the  prairie-dogs,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  find  it  convenient 
to  occupy  the  vacated  dwellings  of  the  prairie- 
dogs.  The  owl  {Athene  liypogcea)  is  a  most 
comical  bird,  and 
may  frequently  be 
seen  upon  a  mound, 
bowing  and  bobbing 
its  head  in  an  amus- 
ing manner.  It  is 
believed  by  the  prai- 
rie travelers  that  it 
serves  as  a  sentinel, 
and  gives  the  prai- 
rie-dogs warning  ot 
the  approach  of  dan- 
ger. It  is  more  prob- 
able, however,  that 
he  fondness  of  tha 
owl  for  young  prai- 
rie-dogs, and  the 
convenience  of  find- 
ing ready-made  bur- 
rows, are  the  rea- 
sons for  its  being  so 
generally  found  in 
the  dog-towns.  Rat- 
tle-snakes, frequent- 
]y  mentioned  as  in- 
habiting dog-towns, 
are  so  abundant  in 
parts  of  the  far  West,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  if 
they  are  more  frequent  there  than  elsewhere- 


apanese  bantams. — Property  of  Messrs.  J.  II.  Fry  it  Co. 

uttering  its  shrill  bark.  The  Prairie-dogs  are 
very  difficult  to  shoot,  as  they  dodge  with  great 
rapidity,  or  if  shot,  they  tumble  iulo  their  holes 
out  of  reach.  Those  who  have  eaten  the  flesb 
of  Hie  animal  pronounce  it  excellent.  The 
young  are  easily  tamed,  but  make  rather  unin- 
teresting pels,  as  they  sleep  a  great  portion  of 


Japanese  Bantams. 

The  Japanese  seem,  even  more  than  the  Chi- 
nese, to  have  a  taste  for  things  outre,  and  for 
monstrosities,  both  in  nature  and  in  art.  Prob- 
abty  the  most  remarkable  contribution  to  our 
poultry  yards,  received  from  this  interesting 
country,  is  the  breed 
of  bantam  fowls,  of 
which  we  give  an 
engraving,  taken 
from  drawings  made 
of  specimens  exhib- 
ited by  J.  H.  Pry  & 
Co.,  at  the  last  ex- 
hibition of  the  New- 
York  State  Poultry 
Society.  The  whole 
form  and  style  of 
these  unique  fowls 
are  such,  as  to  distin- 
guish them  from  all 
others,al though  they 
vary  greatly  in  col- 
or and  markings 
among  themselves. 
The  group  shown  in 
the  engraviug  were 
young  fowls,  and  the 
sickle-feathers  of  the  j 
cock  not  fully  devel-  , 
oped.  Their  bodies 
arc  small  and  very  i 
compact;  the  legs  ' 
short,  aud  smooth ;  combs  single,  erect,  aud  very 
large  iu  both  sexes ;  heads  carried  well  buck, 
making  the  fowls  remarkably  "  pigeon-breast- 
ed." The  backs  almost  disappear  between  the 
necks  and  tails.  The  tails  ate  carried  more 
than  erect,  leaning  forward,  and  iu  the  case  of 
mat''  birds  frequently  extending  further  forward 
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than  tlieh'  heads.  The  fluffy  "coverts"  at  the 
base  of  the  tails  are  quite  remarkable.  Their, 
wings  are  carried  drooping,  like  several  other 
varieties  of  bantams.  The  color  of  the  trio 
shown  was  white,  with  black  tails  and  tips  of 
flight  feathers.  They  are  a  sprightly,  vigorous, 
hardy  breed,  at  present  rather  a  novelty,  and 
likely  to  bring  pretty  high  prices  for  some  time 
to  come.  They  should  be  bred  to  preserve  their 
peculiarities  of  form  in  the  highest  possible  per- 
fection; their  plumage  in  each  flock  should  be 
kept  true  to  certain  definite  markings ;  very 
small  size  should  be  a  requisite  in  breeding-stock. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  83. 

We  have  now  a  good  prospect  of  getting  our 
creek  cleaned  out,  deepened,  widened,  and 
straightened.  We  have  done  more  or  less  work 
on  it  every  year  among  ourselves,  but  nothing 
really  effective.  TVe  would  agree  to  do  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days'  work,  but  first  one  and 
then  another  would  stay  away  until  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  got  disheartened,  and  the 
work  was  abandoned.  Finally  we  held  a  pub- 
lic meeting  and  every  one  present  signed  a  pe- 
tition to  the  County  Judge  to  have  the  work 
done  under  the  new  Draining  Law,  [Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  1869,  Chap.  888,]  and 
we  are  all  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  having 
our  low,  wet,  swampy  land  converted  into  the 
most  productive  portions  of  our  farms.  I  un- 
derstand that  in  Wayne  Co.,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  the  farmers  are  availing  themselves 
of  this  new  law  to  a  most  gratifying  extent. 
The  principle  features  of  the  law  are  these : 
When  there  is  any  low,  wet  land  belonging  to 
several  persons  that  needs  draining  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  health,  or  the  benefit  of  agriculture, 
any  freeholder  interested  can  petition  the  County 
Judge  to  have  the  land  drained,  and  have  the 
expense  assessed  on  the  property  benefited. 
The  County  Judge  appoints  three  Commission- 
ers, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  civil  engineer,  and 
none  of  whom  shall  be  personally  interested  in 
the  work.  These  Commissioners  shall  examine 
the  land,  and,  if  in  their  judgment  the  work  is 
necessary,  they  have  power  to  borrow  money 
and  commence  operations  at  once.  I  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  meeting  to  find  how 
willing  every  one  was  to  have  the  work  done. 
One  intelligent  German  who  owns  only  seven 
acres  of  laud,  declared  he  was  willing  to  be 
assessed  $100  as  his  portion  of  the  expense,  if 
it  was  necessaiy.  I  do  not  think  it  will  cost 
him  $10;  for  we  find  that  the  assessed  value  of 
the  laud  to  be  drained  through  is  over  $35,000, 
and  it  is  assessed  at  not  one  quarter  what  such 
land  will  be  worth  after  it  is  drained.  We  may 
meet  with  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  work 
that  I  do  not  foresee,  but  if  so,  they  can  proba- 
bly be  overcome.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
are  just  aud  equitable.  When  properly  exam- 
ined it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  an  oppres- 
sive feature  about  the  law.  Those  only  are 
called  upon  to  pay  who  are  benefited  by  the 
work.  But  much  will  depend  on  getting  good 
meu  to  act  as  commissioners. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  know  how  to 
drain  low  land  where  there  is  apparently  little 
fall,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  world.  In  cleaning  out  an  old  creek  or  nat- 
ural ditch,  we  must  of  course  commence  at  the 
lowest  point  and  work  up  stream.  Then  dig 
deep  enough  to  leave  the  water  on  a  dead  level. 
In  digging  open  ditches  from  the  main  stream 
up  into  the  land  adjacent,  commence  at  the 


main  stream,  and  work  up  through  t;:e  lowest 
parts  of  the  land  and  dig  deep  enough  to  make 
the  water  follow  you  from  Hie  stream  up  into  the 
land.  In  this  way  you  are  sure  of  losing  no 
fall.  When  properly  done  there  will  be  no  shov- 
eling of  loose  earth.  Let  the  spade  be  thrust 
down  an  inch  or  two  below  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  completed  ditch,  and  the  few  crumbs 
of  earth  that  fail  from  the  spade  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  in  the  water,  and  do  no 
harm.  "  But  you  are  making  the  water  run  the 
wrong  way.  We  want  to  get  the  water  out  of 
the  land,  not  to  bring  the  water  from  the  stream 
up  into  the  land."  True,  but  wait  until  the 
next  rain  comes,  and  then  you  will  see  the  wa- 
ter ruu  down  this  ditch  with  a  rapidity  that  will 
astonish  you.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  on  a 
dead  level,  but  as  soon  as  the  rain  raises  the 
water  at  the  upper  end  it  will  begin  to  flow 
down  to  the  stream  aud  will  not  stop  as  long- 
as  there  is  any  water  on  the  land.  I  have  dug 
a  good  many  ditches  in  this  way,  and  am  sure 
that  it  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest 
method.  No  matter  how  dry  the  laud  is,  }-ou 
have  always  water  to  level  by  and  need  never 
go  an  inch  deeper  than  is  necessary,  nor  ever 
feel  uncertaiu  whether  you  are  deep  enough. 
There  is  no  after  shoveling.  You  get  all  the 
fall  there  is,  and  when  the  work  is  finished  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  A  great  deal  of 
ditching  is  done  on  low  land  that  is  compara- 
tively useless  from  neglecting  to  observe  this 
simple  rule. 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  writes  :  "  I  am  thinking 
of  feeding  some  sheep  this  winter.  Can  get 
stock  sheep  (that  will  dress  from  35  to  40  lbs.) 
at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  head.  Such  sheep,  well 
fatted,  have  sold  in  the  Chicago  market,  (40  miles 
distant,)  for  the  past  three  springs,  at  from  $5 
to  $7  per  head,  with  the  wool  on.  With  bran 
at  $15  per  ton,  corn  60c.  per  bushel,  potatoes 
50c,  oats  40c,  barley  (No.  2,)  75c,  and  oil-cake 
$35  per  ton,  will  it  pay  to  feed  them,  aud  which 
will  be  the  best  and  cheapest  grain  to  feed  ?" 
Corn  at  60  cents  per  bushel  (or  $21.50  per  ton), 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  food,  but  the  oil-cake  and 
bran  will  make  the  richest  mauure.  Mr.  Lawes' 
estimate  is  that  the  manure  from  the  consump- 
tion of  a  ton  of  com  is  worth  $6.65 ;  from  a 
ton  of  bran  $14.59 ;  aud  from  a  ton  of  oil-cake 
$19.72.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  manure  from  a 
ton  of  corn  is  worth  $6.65,  that  from  a  ton  of 
bran  is  worth  $14.59,  and  from  a  ton  of  oil-cake 
$19.72.  The  manure  may  be  worth  less  or 
more,  according  to  the  price  of  products  and 
the  value  and  richness  of  the  laud.  When  the 
laud  is  naturally  rich,  and  products  low,  this 
estimate  would  be  too  high,  while  in  older  set- 
tled sections  it  may  be  too  low.  The  cost  of 
food  per  ton,  less  the  value  of  the  manure, 
would  be : 

Price  '  Value  of     Actual  cost 

per  ton.  manure.        of  food. 

Corn $21.50  $6.65  $14. So 

Oil-cake 35.00  19.72  15. 2S 

Bran 15.00  14.59  0.41 

Oats  25.00  7.70  17.30 

Barley 31.66  6.32  25.34 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
nutritive  value  of  a  ton  of  corn,  oil-cake,  oats,  or 
barley,  aud  consequently,  leaving  the  manure 
out  of  the  question,  corn  at  the  above  prices,  is 
the  cheapest  food,  aud,  with  the  exception  of 
bran,  it  is  also  the  cheapest  article  to  feed  even 
after  deducting  the  value  of  the  manure.  In 
regard  to  the  profits  of  feeding  sheep  in  winter, 
almost  everything  will  depend  on  the  judgment 
with  which  the  sheep  are  purchased,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  fed.  It  will  not  pay 
to  feed  a  poor  sheep  even  if  you  get  him  for 


nothing.  The  most  successful  feeders  in  this 
section,  where  the  business  of  fattening  sheep  in 
winter  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  the  sheep. 
We  have  known  a  farmer  spend  a  month  in 
picking  up  a  flock  of  200  sheep.  His  aim  was 
to  get  sound,  healthy  wethers,  three  and  four 
years  old,  well-formed,  compact  sheep,  weighing 
100  lbs.  each.  It  is  rare  that  such  sheep  can  be 
found.  It  is  not  often  that  in  a  flock  of  a  hun- 
dred common  Merino  sheep,  a  dozen  can  be 
selected  that  will  meet  the  requirements.  Our 
feeders  like  to  get  a  car-load  of  about  200  sheep, 
so  that  when  fat  they  can  be  put  into  a  car  and 
shipped  through  to  Albany  or  New  York. 
Such  sheep  in  the  spring  are  usually  worth  from 
$8  to  $10  per  head.  These  figures  have  a  pleas- 
ant look,  and  they  can  be  realized  provided  you 
get  the  right  kind  of  sheep  to  start  with. 

Our  sheep  feeders  have  been  to  Canada  this 
fall  to  buy  sheep,  but  most  of  them  returned 
without  any,  or  with  not  more  than  half  what 
they  intended  to  buy.  They  all  report  that  the 
price  of  good,  long-wooled  sheep  there  has 
"  gone  up  wonderfully."  They  have  now  gone 
to  Michigan  to  pick  up  large-framed,  healthy 
Merinos.  Last  year  nearly  all  the  feeders  that 
bought  good  Michigan  Merino  sheep  early  in 
the  season,  made  money  by  fattening  them. 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  later  in  the  fall,  say  in 
November,  sheep  were  cheaper  than  in  Septem- 
ber. The  reason  they  did  better  than  those 
who  bought  later  was  that  they  were  able  to 
make  a  better  selection. 

Mr.  Bowles,  of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  writes 
me  that  he  raised  a  large  crop  of  clover  hay  this 
season  [fortunate  man],  and  proposes  to  fatten 
some  sheep,  but  he  adds:  "You  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me  in  fattening  sheep,  as  New-York  . 
market  is  so  much  better  than  Cincinnati.  The 
butcher  who  buys  my  sheep  and  lambs  says  I 
bring  the  best  sheep  that  are  brought  to  market, 
yet  the  highest  price  I  ever  got  for  sheep  was 
7  cents  per  lb.,  gross,  and  for  lambs,  $4.33'|3  per 
head.  With  hogs,  Cincinnati  market  is  equal 
to  New  York,  hence  the  advantage  of  feeding 
hogs  over  any  other  kind  of  stock.  But  hogs 
will  not  eat  clover  hay,  and  as  I  do  not  own  a 
river  bottom  farm  I  cannot  raise  corn  every 

year  on  the  same  laud." This  is  very  true. 

We  must  raise  clover  or  grass,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  our  farms;  and  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  not  whether  hogs  or  sheep  will  pay  the 
best,  but  whether  it  will  pay  better  to  make  the 
clover  into  hay  and  feed  it  to  sheep,  returning 
the  manure  to  the  land,  or  whether  it  is  better  to 
plow  it  under  directly  for  manure.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Cincinnati  or  any  other 
large  city  will  pay  a  good  price  for  good  mut- 
ton, and  that  it  will  pay  better  to  raise  and  feed 
good  sheep  than  to  plow  under  the  clover. 
Good  beef  and  mutton  are  very  high,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  they  will  be  still  higher.  Mr. 
B.  says  he  has  one  field  of  corn  that  will  jield  90 
bushels  per  acre  of  shelled  corn,  and  his  whole 
ciop  will  average  from  60  to  70  bushels.  His 
crop  of  wheat  19'|2  bushels,  oats  (the  best  piece 
in  the  neighborhood),  30  bushels,  barley  20  bush- 
els. Hay  two  tons  per  acre.  "  It  is  a  saying  1 
about  here,"  he  says,  "  that  if  a  farmer  has  a  * 
good  corn  crop  he  can  afford  to  lose  all  other 
crops." 

Mr.  Lawes  has  just  thrashed  his  twenty-  sera*  lit 
crop  of  wheat  from  his  experimental  field.  In 
1844,  the  produce  of  the  plot  having  no  manure, 
was  15  bushels  per  acre.  Since  then,  wheat  has 
been  taken  every  year  on  this  plot  without  ma- 
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mire,  and  the  yield  in  1870  was  exactly  13  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  plot  which  has  received  an 
annual  dressing  of  16  tons  barn-yard  manure 
yielded  first  year  (1844),  22  bushels,  and  the  last 
year  (1870),  36'|  3  bushels  per  acre.  The  plot  re- 
ceiving a  liberal  allowance  of  ammonia  and 
other  artificial  manure,  produced  this  year,  45'|a 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1863,  which  was  one  of 
the  best  wheat  years  ever  known  in  England, 
the  yield  on  the  no-manure  plot  was  17'U  bush- 
els per  acre;  with  barn-yard  manure,  44  bush- 
els, and  with  artificial  manures,  over  oo'ls  bush- 
els per  acre.  In  1863,  one  of  Mr.  Lawes'  fields 
of  wheat  in  ordinary  rotation,  averaged  63  bush- 
els per  acre.  This  year  his  fields  averaged  34, 
44'Ij,  39s|8,  and  44'|4  bushels  per  acre.  The  sea- 
sou  has  beeu  remarkably  dry  and  hot  iu  Eng- 
land, but  on  highly  manured  laud  the  yield  is 
fully  up  to  the  average. 

"  It  should,  be  mentioned,"  says  Mr.  Lawes, 
"that  the  yields  of  34  and  41'|a  bushels  were 
both  iu  the  same  field,  the  smaller  produce  be- 
ing due  to  loss  of  plant,  so  much  complained  of 
over  large  wheat-growing  districts  this  year." 

In  another  field,  the  whole  of  which  was  uni- 
formly manured,  thirteen  different  varieties  of 
wheat  were  sown,  and  the  average  results  of 
five  lots  already  thrashed  is  483|  t  bushels  per 
acre,  and  more  than  6ol\i  lbs.  per  bushel ;  the 
weight  of  one  variety  reaching  very  nearly  67 
lbs.  per  bushel.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that 
Mr.  Lawes  has  undertaken  to  test  different  va- 
rieties of  wheat,  with  his  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  experimenting  we  may  look  for  the 
most  trustworthy  results. 

One  of  my  neighbors  sowed  Poland  oats  this 
season  on  the  best  field  he  had,  and  reports 
them  "  no  better  in  yield  or  quality  than  com- 
mon oats."  For  my  part  I  never  had  faith 
enough  to  try  them.  In  fact,  I  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  improvement  iu  farming  until  we 
drain  our  land,  and  work  it  thoroughly  and  re- 
peatedly to  kill  weeds,  and  make  all  the  manure 
we  can. 

At  the  X.  Y.  State  Fair  Trial  of  Implements, 
a  cultivator  was  exhibited  for  killing  thistles 
and  other  weeds,  by  shaving  them  off  an  inch 
or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
exhibitor  gave  the  judges  and  spectators  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  how  crops  grow,  the  main 
idea  of  which  was  that  the  leaves  were  the  lungs 
of  the  plant,  and  that  by  cutting  off  the  leaves 
you  prevented  the  plants  from  breathing  and 
consequently  killed  them.  For  my  part  I 
should  much  prefer  to  tear  the  soil  all  to  pieces 
and  expose  the  roots  again  and  again  to  our  hot 
sun  and  dry  atmosphere.  This  will  not  only 
kill  the  weeds,  but  will  pulverize  the  soil  at  the 
same  time,  and  develope  a  large  amount  of 
latent  plant-food,  especially  on  clayey  laud. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Woolston,  iu  Bucking- 
hamshire, an  English  farmer,  well  known  as  an 
earnest  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  steam  plow 
and  cultivator  on  clay  land,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  statement  to  the  effect  that  by  thorough- 
ly working  the  land  he  has  grown  on  two  fields 
fifteen  crops  iu  succession— wheat  after  beans, 
without  a  fallow;  and  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
this  year  is  fully  40  bushels  per  acre.  On  two 
Other  fields  of  heavy  soil  he  has  grown  wheat 
after  wheat,  and  estimates  the  crop  this  year  at 
"quite  40  bushels  per  acre."  "The  produce 
of  these  four  fields  under  horse  culture  was," 
he  says,  "  about  20  bushels  per  acre  on  an  aver- 
age of  years."  Aud  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
and  continued  cropping  under  steam  tillage,  the 


land  is  so  clean  "  that  the  total  cost  of  working 
the  seed-bed  for  each  crop,  fron  tho  smashing 
up  of  the  previous  stubble  to  the  pulverization 
of  the  surface  in  readiness  for  the  drill,  is  only 
6s.  &?.  ($1.62)  per  acre." 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
thorough  cultivation.  On  14  acres  of  what 
Mr.  Smith  calls  his  "light  laud,"  but  which  we 
should  call  rather  a  heavy  loam,  he  obtained  in 
1867,  43  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  in  1868,  54 
bushels  of  barley  per  acre;  in  1869,  63  bushels 
of  barley  per  acre,  aud  in  1870,  a  crop  of  barley 
not  yet  thrashed,  but  estimated  at  over  63  bush- 
els per  acre.  "This  land,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"  has  had  no  cart  manure  for  these  four  white 
crops — a  little  superphosphate  for  each  crop, 
that  is  all."  I  suppose  the  bushel  of  barley  re- 
ferred to  is  50  lbs.,  so  that  63  bushels  would  be 
equal  to  73']a  of  our  bushels  of  48  lbs.  This  is 
certainly  a  great  yield,  aud  speaks  well  for  the 
system  of  "  fall-fallowing "  I  have  talked  so 
much  about. 

Mr.  James  M.  Budd,  of  Maryland,  whites: 
"  Please  do  not  let  the  editors  sec  e  3-ou  off 
from  your  talks  in  regard  to  fallowing.  I 
want  to  know  1st,  if  I  plow  my  cornfield  this 
fall,  aud  cultivate  aud  plow  and  keep  it  clean 
and  mellow  until  next  seeding  time,  whether  I 
can  raise,  with  the  aid  of  200  lbs.  of  guano  and 
phosphate,  any  such  crops  as  you  do.  My  land 
is  in  fair  order,  grows  great  crops  of  straw,  and 
for  a  red,  clay  soil  does  pretty  well  with  corn, 
but  the  profits  are  small;  and  in  fact  take  our 
peaches  away  aud  most  of  us  would  be  poor. 
Since  peaches  pay  and  grain  does  not,  our 
country  is  becoming  a  large  peach  orchard,  and 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  improved  farming; 
since  with  peaches  to  pick  it  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  give  proper  attention  to  preparing 
land  for  wheat." 

I  cannot  tell  whether  "fall-fallowing"  would 
produce  as  good  results  on  this  land  as  it  does 
on  mine,  but,  unless  it  is  naturally  poor  land, 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not.  My  fall-fallow- 
ed corn  this  year,  without  manure  of  any  kind, 
and  without  plowing  in  the  spring,  and  with 
less  hoeing  and  cultivating  than  usual,  is  by  far 
the  best  crop  I  have  ever  raised  on  the  farm. 
I  hope  Mr.  Budd  will  try  the  system  on  his  red, 
clay  soil.  I  suppose  iu  that  climate  he  can 
plow  pretty  much  all  winter,  and  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  make  the  land  for  corn  as 
clean  aud  mellow  as  a  garden. 

"  2nd.  I  have  five  fields  ranging  from  30  to 
40  acres.  In  following  such  a  fallow  with  grass, 
would  you  seed  down  with  clover  alone?  I 
should  mow  oue  year  aud  pasture  the  next.  I 
suppose  your  system  would  provide  for  manur- 
ing the  sod." — If  I  fall-fallowed  for  corn,  I 
should  sow  barley  after  the  corn  aud  seed  it 
down  with  clover.  If  I  used  guano  aud  phos- 
phates, I  should  put  them  on  the  barley  rather 
than  on  coin. 

"3d.  Are  five  divisions  enough  on  a  farm ? 
I  am  determined  to  improve  my  laud,  and  have 
done  wonders  with  live  fields  and  lime,  guano, 
phosphates  and  clover,  but  the  manure  quest  i  m 
bothers  me.  [Who  does  it  not  bother?]  1  do 
not  make  manure  enough,  aud  here  is  where  it 
puzzles.  I  see  that  an  English  farmer  will  keep 
oue  sheep  for  each  acre  of  land,  which  would 
give  me  200  sheep,  15  head  of  cows,  and  8 
horses,  all  to  be  pastured  Oil  30  or  40  acres  of 
clover,  which,  witb  my  hogs,  is  rather  high] 
They  would  have  to  live  on  dirt  before  harvest." 

It  is  quite  true  that  au  English  farmer  would 
easily  keep  that  amount  of  stock,  and   besides 


have  half  of  his  land  in  grain  every  year.  But  his 
laud  must  be  rich  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion; and  besides  he  would  buy  a  considerable 
amount  of  oil-cake,  aud  would  raise,  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  manure,  40  or  50  acres  of  turnips  or 
other  roots  every  year,  to  be  eaten  off  by  sheep 
on  the  laud  where  they  grew.  Comparative- 
ly little  hay  is  raised.  The  straw,  turnips,  and 
oil-cake,  enable  him  to  winter  a  large  amount 
of  stock  and  make  a  big  pile  of  manure. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  what  this 
five-field  system  is ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  on  a  200 
acre  farm  of  arable  laud — 10  acres  of  corn,  40 
acres  barley  or  oats,  40  acres  wheat,  40  acres 
clover  hay,  and  40  acres  pasture.  I  should 
want  to  divide  each  field  into  two,  and  have  only 
20  acres  of  corn;  after  com,  barley  or  oats  seed- 
ed Willi  clover.  Mow  the  clover  for  hay  and  for 
seed,  and  pasture  until  after  harvest ;  then  break 
it  up  and  fall-fallow  for  barley ;  seed  this  down 
again  with  clover,  aud  cut  it  for  hay  aud  seed ; 
pasture  the  next  year  until  June  or  July,  then 
break  it  up  and  sow  wheat,  and  seed  this  down 
with  clover.  Mow  aud  pasture  it  two  years, 
aud  again  plant  it  to  corn.  In  this  way  half  the 
land  is  in  clover  and  grass  all  the  lime,  although 
no  field  lies  iu  grass  over  two  years. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  enlarge  upon 
these  items,  and  let  us  know  how  }-ou  till  your 
own  farm  aud  how  you  make  it  pay.  These 
things  are  objects  of  interest  to  all  the  readers 
of  Walks  and  Talks,  and  since  an  editor  is 
public  property,  you  must  excuse  our  iuquisi- 
liveiiess." — The  Deacon  got  off  a  good-natured 
joke  at  my  expense  the  other  day.  A  reader  of 
the  Agriculturist  came  to  look  at  my  farm,  and 
afterwards  called  on  the  Deacon  to  see  whether 
his  corn  was  better  than  mine.  After  saying 
that  he  found  my  drilled  com  well  eared,  etc., 
he  asked:  "What  is  his  best  paying  crop?" 
"  Well,"  said  the  Deacon,  "you  go  to  his  house 
and  they  will  ask  you  into  a  large  room  sur- 
rounded with  shelves  full  of  books,  aud  iu  the 
middle  of  it  a  writing-desk  covered  with  papers. 
That  is  the  best  paying  field  on  the  farm  ! "  Aud 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Agriculturist  does  pay  me 
very  liberally  for  writing.  And  some  of  my 
neighbors  think  if  it  was  not  for  this  that  I 
could  not  make  a  living  by  farming.  On  this 
subject  I  shall  have  more  to  say  iu  due  time, 
giving  all  the  facts  aud  figures.  The  profils  of 
even  the  best  farming  arc  not  large;  but  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  I  have  made  farm- 
ing pay.  My  faun  is  certainly  improving  every 
year.  The  land  is  getting  cleaner,  richer,  and 
mellower,  and  this  is  due  to  nothing  but  a  little 
draining  and  to  thorough  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  operators  of  Corn  Husking  Ma- 
chines at  the  State  Trial  of  Implements  at  Utiea 
disputed  my  assertion  that,  with  good  corn,  an 
active  man  could  husk  40  bushels  of  ears  per 
day.  Out  West  I  suppose  they  can  husk  a 
good  deal  more  than  this.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  facts  are  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Last 
year  I  paid  6  cents  per  bushel  of  ears  for  husk- 
ing corn.  This  year  I  paid  only  5  cents,  and 
the  buskers  could  earn  more  in  a  day  thau  they 
did  last  year,  as  the  corn  was  riper  and  better. 
At  the  trial,  Aspinwall's  One-horse  Machine 
husked  the  first  bushel  iu  3  minutes  and  10'|j 
seconds;  Russell's  Two-horse  Machine  husked 
a  bushel  iu  2  minutes  40  seconds,  and  David- 
son's in  2  minutes  11  seconds.  The  best  time, 
therefore,  was  less  than  25  bushels  per  hour, 
and  this  required  three  men  and  two  horses'. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  corn 
was  not  up  to  the  average.     The  machines  cost 
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from  $100  to  $150.  Willi  good  corn  I  have  no 
doubt  "the  machines  could  husk  from  one-third 
to  one-half  faster.  Still,  even  at  that  rate  the 
saving  in  cost  would  not  be  very  great;  and  in 
fact  this  is  true  of  thrashing  machines  and  many 
r:ther  labor-saving  implements.  Their  real  ad- 
vantage consists  in  enabling  us  to  do  the  work 
in  a  shorter  time.  It  often  happens  that  we  do 
not  get  through  husking  until  late  in  the  fall, 
and  the  value  of  the  stalks  is  reduced  one-half 
from  exposure  to  storms  and  from  being  stacked 
in  poor  condition. 

There  is  one  effect  of  the  husking  machines 
that  requires  investigation.  They  crush  the 
stalks;  and  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether 
this  is  an  advantage  or  a  detriment.  My  own 
impression  is  that  the  juices  in  the  stalk  would 
ferment  and  the  sugar  be  converted  into  alcohol, 
and  perhaps  into  vinegar.  The  machines,  as 
yet,  do  not  leave  the  stalks  in  such  a  state  that 
they  can  be  easily  tied  into  bundles.  They 
would  have  to  be  stacked  loose  as  they  come 
from  the  machine.  I  hope  and  believe  that  all 
these  difficulties  will  be  overcome,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  have  a  machine  that  will  do  the 
work  to  perfection. 

Nothing  particularly  new  was  brought  out  in 
1  lie  way  of  Potato  Diggers.  A  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  have  been  spent  by  scores  of 
inventors,  but  as  yet  they  have  failed  to  give  us 
anything  more  than  machines  that  are,  as  the 
pomologists  say  of  new  fruits,  "  worthy  of  trial." 
Several  of  them  dig  the  potatoes  tolerably  well, 
but  all  fail  in  not  separating  them  from  the  soil. 

The  cheapest  way  to  dig  potatoes  is  to  raise 
a  big  crop.  It  requires  no  more  labor  to  dig  an 
acre  that  yields  300  bushels  than  an  acre  that 
yields  only  75  bushels.  In  fact,  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  poor  crop  is  smothered  in  weeds, 
it  would  cost  more  to  dig  it  than  the  good  crop. 
If  it  costs  $15  per  acre  iii  both  cases,  the  poor 
crop  would  cost  20  cents  per  bushel  and  the 
good  crop  only  5  cents  per  bushel  to  dig  them; 
and  now  that  the  potato  disease  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  manure  our  land  for  potatoes, 
and  raise  large  crops.  At  any  rate,  we  certainly 
can  cultivate  the  land  sufficiently  to  keep  it  clean, 
and  this  alone  would  partly  lessen  the  expense 
of  digging  the  crop.  I  have  more  faith  in 
lessening  the  expense  of  raising  potatoes  by 
means  of  manure  and  good  cultivation  than  I 
have  from  the  use  of  potato  planters  and  potato 
diggers — though  we  shall  have  both  in  due  time. 


Irrigating  Meadows. — Some  people  appear 
to  think  that  the  chief  object  in  irrigating  grass 
land  is  to  furnish  water  during  the  dry,  hot- 
weather  of  summer.  In  some  arid  climates  this 
is  the  case;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  benefits  of 
irrigation  are  derived  from  water  flowing  on 
the  laud  during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  months.  And  there  are  many  places 
where  side-hill  meadows  might  be  easily  irri- 
gated from  streams  which  run  only  at  these  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  We  have  seen  a  rude  dam 
that,  thrown  across  such  a  stream,  directed 
i  lie  water  over  several  acres  of  poor  grass 
laud  and  caused  it  ic  oroduce  heavy  crops  of 
hay.  Now  is  the  time  to  r„;tend  to  this  matter. 
Build  a  dam  high  enough  to  ca::.se  the  water  to 
overflow  the  banks,  and  then  plow  out  or  dig  a 
channel  for  the  water  at  right  angles  from  the 
stream.  Dam  up  this  channel  and  let  the  water 
overflow,  running  in  a  thin  sheet  over  the  laud. 
This  is  a  rude  method  of  irrigation,  and  a  very 
inadequate  description  of  it;  but  still  may  induce 
spine  of  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 


water  which  now1  runs  uselessly  down  their  hill- 
sides at  this  season  of  the  year  and  in  the  spring. 


Fencing  Flooded  Fields. 

a 

Many  solutions  have  been  attempted  of  the 
problem  how  to  enclose  fields  liable  to  be  flood- 


Fig.  1.— FENCE  FOR  FLOODED  LANDS. 

ed  ai  1  washed  by  freshets,  bearing  ice,  flood- 
wood,  uprooted  trees,  etc.,  in  a  way  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  yi  not  have  the  fences  washed  away 
as  often  as  the  water  rises.  Several  plans  have 
been  suggested  and  carried  out  which  have  been 
more  or  less  successful.  The  Connecticut  River 
meadows  are  not  fenced  as  a  rule,  except  at  cer- 
tain points  where  the  conformation  of  the  head- 
lands turns  the  ice  and  drift-wood  away ;  for  no 
ordinary  fence  could  stand  before  the  flood  which 
brings  down  cakes  of  ice  a  foot  or  two  in  thick- 
ness, and  perhaps  covering  an  area  of  one  or 
two  square  rods,  or  it  may  be  square  acres  in  ex- 


Fig.  2. — RAIL  PROPERLY  SHARPENED. 

tent.  The  up-stream  sides  of  the  trees  are  de- 
nuded of  bark,  scarred,  and  bruised.  There 
are,  however,  many  streams,  the  meadows  along 
the  banks  of  which  are  not  swept  by  such  im- 
petuous floods,  where  ordinary  fences  are  very 
unstable  property. 

In  these  situations  Soft  Maple-trees  will  al- 
most always  grow  vigorously.  They  afford 
shade,  and  finally  fire-wood.  They  will  bear  a 
great  deal  of  bruising  and  barking  without 
either  decaying  at  the  heart,  or  being  seriously 
damaged.  This  flooded  laud  is  ordinarily  rich, 
and  in  four  or  five  years  from  the  time  they  are 
set  out,  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  mortise 
rails  into,so  as  in  time  to  make  a  fence  like  the  one 
showu  in  fig.  1.  The  rails  should  be  good  ones, 
preferably  of  chestnut,  and  the  ends  not  sharpen- 
ed thin,  but  holding  a  good  thickness,  though 
sharpened  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common 
post-and-rail  fence;  fig.  2  represents  the  end  of 
a  rail  properly  sharpened.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  maples,  for  in  all  probability  white  wil- 
lows, cotton-woods,  certain  kinds  of  poplar,  all 
of  which  are  very  easy  to 
transplant,  would  do  equally 
well.  The  trees  should  be  set 
12  feet  apart  on  the  exact  line, 
and  stayed  on  the  up-stream 
side  by  a  stake  driven  as 
shown  in  fig.  3,  to  which  the 
young  tree  is  bound  with 
straw  at  a  bight  of  about  4 
feet.  This  serves  as  a  de- 
fence both  against  damage  by  wind  and  water, 
and  to  some  extent,  by  cattle.  The  band  must 
be  removed  iu  the  course  of  the  first  summer, 


if  the  tree  makes  vigorous  growth,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  substantially  rooted,  it  should  be  removed 
altogether.  This  fence,  when  well  established, 
is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  object ;  and  one 
forgets  the  disagreeable  scars  on  the  trunks  in 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  rows  of  trees,  that 
replace  the  uusightl}7"  posts,  of  the  common  post- 
and-rail  fences,  which  are 
always  rotting  off,  or  heav- 
ing by  frost-;  and  unless 
newly  set,  are  frequently 
becoming  insecure.  In  cases 
where  there  is  a  liability  to 
have  the  .rails  broken  by 
flood-wood  or  ice,  and  yet 
where  the  stream  is  not  very 
violent,  a  fence  like  the  one 
shown  in  figure  4,  has  been 
found  very  good.  Half  the 
number  of  trees  is  set,  and 
posts  are  placed  between 
them.  The  fence  pauels  are 
made  of  strips  of  pine  or 
spruce  wood  of  any  con- 
venient pattern,  the  principal  top  and  bottom 
rails  being  of  not  less  than  l'|2-inch  stuff.  The 
ends  of  the  panel  rails  next  the  trees  rest  in 
sockets  of  iron,  (of  the  form  shown  enlarged  in 
fig.  4,  above  the  fence,)  which  are  driven  into  the 
trees.  The  other  ends  are  supported  upon  a 
cross-bar  nailed  upon  the  posts  and  held  in 
position  by  cleats  nailed  on,  or  by  buttons.  One 
of  each  pair  of  pan- 
els is  chained  to  the 
tree  which  supports 
it,  and  the  other  is 
chained  to  its  fellow. 
These  chains  may  be 
made  very  cheaply  oi 
stout  iron  wire.  When 
the  freshet  comes  the 
fence  is  raised  up  and 
floats  free  from  the 
post;  and  of  course 
this  allows  the  ends 
attached  to  the  trees 
to  draw  out  Of  the 
sockets,  and  each  pair 
of  pauels  floats, 
fastened  to  the  tree  to 
which  it  is  chained, 
as  shown  in  figure  5. 
The  fence,  if  well  put 
together,  will  with- 
stand very  hard  usage 
from  swift  currents, 
floating  logs,  etc.  The 
use  of  carriage  bolts  instead  of  nails  at  the  four 
corners  of  each  panel,  is  advisable.  Breachy 
cattle  if  they  learn  how,  may  prove  troublesome 
if  placed  in  a  lot  inclosed  by  this  fence ;  but  it 
has  such  a  substantial  look  and  is  so  firm  unless 
lifted  up  bodily,  that  no  trouble  will  ordinarily 
be  experienced.  Should  the  necessity  arise  of 
having  it  absolutely  secure,  movable  wooden 
pins  may  easily  be  placed  in  the  crossbar  of 


Fig.  '3. — YOUNG 

STAKED. 


the  post,  and  the  sockets  in  the  trees  closed 
above  so  that  the  rails  could  not  be  lifted  out. 
In  case  of  arise  of  water,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  go  along  the  fence  and  remove  the  pins  before 
the  flood  had  reached  too  high  a  stage.  From 
the  engraving  it  will  he  understood  that  the 
posts  stand  upon  the  up-stream  side  of  the 
fence,  and  as  every  thing  must  have  its  weak- 


Fig.  5. — FENCE    rANELS  FLOATING. 

est  point,  it  would  be  well  to  see  to  it  that  the 
parts  which  would  break  first  in  case  of  a 
sudden  rise  of  water  would  be  the  cleats  or 
buttons  which    hold   the   fence    to   the  posts. 

Look  to  the  Winter  Wheat. — It  is  rare 
to  find  a  field  of  winter  wheat  on  which  there 
are  not  low  spots  where  the  water  lies  on  the 
surface.  Much  might  have  been  done  to  pre- 
vent this  by  "furrowing  out"  as  soon  as  the 
grain  was  sown.  Now  it  must  be  done  with 
t be  hoe  and  spade.  Some  wheat  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  operation,  but  not  one-tenth  of 
what  will  be  "winter-killed"  if  the  water  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  land.  Let  not  a  mo- 
ment 1)0  lost  in  attending  to  this  matter.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  substitute  for  underd raining,  but 
it  is  far  better  than  nothing.  If  the  land  is  low, 
commence  to  dig  where  there  is  an  outlet  and 
make  the  water  follow  you  up  into  the  land. 
You  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  fall 
there  is,  even  on  land  that  is  apparently  on  a 
dead  level.  Try  it  and  you  will  save  wheat 
enough  to  buy  a  first-class  agricultural  library. 


A  Family  Filter— Home-made. 

Pure  water  for  family  use  is  almost  beyond 
value.  The  past  two  summers  have  tried  wells 
sorely,  and  many  have  been  found  wanting. 
Some  have  been  so  low  that  the  water  became 
sV^nant,  and  multitudes  of  farmers  would 
willingly  have  used 
swamp  water  if  they 
had  known  how  to 
filter  and  purify  it. 
Filtering,  as  general- 
ly viewed,  is  a  pure- 
ly mechanical  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  not  so  of 
necessity.  When  fine- 
ly-broken up  charcoal 
is  used  in  the  filter, 
marked  chemical  ef- 
fects follow;  color  is 
discharged,  odors  re- 
moved, and  a  tenden- 
cy of  substances  in  the  water  to  decompose  is  ar- 
rested. For  tliis  reason  charcoal  is  a  very  import- 
ant ingredient  in  filters  for  drinking-water.  Then- 
are  many  ways  of  arranging  a  filter,  and  the 
accompanying  plan  is  suggested  as  of  very  tron- 
eral  application.  A  water-tight  barrel,  or  half- 
barrel,  is  obtained,  and  one  head  taken  out  un- 
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injured.  Two  tinned  iron  pipes  are  fitted  into 
the  head  which  remains,  each  extending  a  few 
inches  above  the  lop  of  the  head ;  one  enters 
the  barrel  a  few  inches,  and  one  of  them  goes 
nearly  through  it.  Caps  of  tinned  wire  gauze 
are  made  to  go  over  the  ends 
of  the  pipes  which  are  inside 
the  barrel,  and  these  are 
bound  on  with  wire.  The 
keg  is  then  set  with  the  open 
endup,  and  filled  thus:  1st, 
several  inches  of  clean  grav- 
el ;  2d,  4  or  5  inches  of  well- 
washed,  fine  sand  ;  3d,  about 
12  inches  of  freshly  heated 
and  pounded  charcoal,  sifted, 
and  in  about  as  large  pieces 
as  grains  of  wheat;  4th,  4  or 
5  inches  of  sand  like  that 
before  used,  and  finally  sev- 
eral inches  of  gravel — the 
whole  well  packed  and  set- 
tled by  water,  layer  by  layer, 
to  fill  the  keg  full.  Then  put 
in  the  head  and  make  all 
tight.  The  exterior  ends  of  the  pipes  should  have 
screws  cut  upon  them;  then  a  coupling  with  a 
faucet  may  be  attached  to  one,  and  a  bigger 
piece  of  pipe,  in  which  a  funnel  wiil  go,  to  the 
other.     Pour  in  water  until   the 

barrel  is   full;    then,   for   every   , 

quart  poured  in,  an  equal  quan-   , 
tity  will  run  out,  perfectly  filter- 
ed.    When  an  accumulation  of 
dirt  is  suspected  near  the  end 
of  the  pipe  into  which  the  water 
is  poured,  the  faucet  and  funnel 
pipe  maybe  shifted  each  to  the 
other  pipe,  and  most  of  the  dirt 
will  be  washed  out ;  after  which  the  original  ar- 
rangement may  be  restored.     Such  a  filter  will 
be  efficient  in  constant  use  four  to  six  months. 


from  her  dust  bath,  and  the  duck  from  the  pond. 
The  eggs  are  quite  cool  but  not  cold ;  she  re- 
arranges her  eggs  more  or  less,  settles  herseli 
with  her  wet  feathers  upon  them,  and  warms 
them  up  again.  Then  the  eggs  receive  moisture 
from  the  earth,  for  the  soil  is  always  somewhat 
moist,  and  from  the  cause  described.  They  are 
besides  shifted,  rolled  over,  somet'ines  warm 
and  sometimes  cool ;    in  fact  the}-  may  become 


Fig.  2. — SECTION   ON  LINE  A — B. 

stone  cold  without  losing  their  vitality.  The 
writer  has  known  duck  eggs  to  hatch  in  com- 
mon summer  weather,  when  deserted  the  third 
week,  for  not  less  then  12  and  perhaps  24  hours. 
The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane 
attached  to  which,  towards  each  end  of  the  egg, 
are  masses  of  twisted  membranous  albumen 
which  are  commonly  called  the  "tread"  under 
an  entirely  mistaken  notion.  Physiologists  term 
them  cJtalaztv  which  is  the  only  name  we  know. 
They  serve  the  important   purpose   of  keeping 

fr 
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Artificial  Egg-Hatching. 

One  of  our  subscribers  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
wants  to  make  an  incubator.  We  believe  these 
things  may  be  very  useful  for  some  people,  but 
we  hold  also  that  no  incubator  will  do  the  work 
of  egg-hatching  nearly  so  well  as  a  good  old 
hen.  For  this  reason  we  counsel  our  "  subscri- 
ber" to  take  with  us  a  lesson  from  Biddy.  When 
she  hasher  own  way  she  "  steals"  her  nest,  and 
with  barely  the  thickness  of  a  dry  leaf  or  two 
for  the  eggs  to  rest  upon,  lays  her  eggs  upon  the 
ground.  Ducks  lay  directly  on  the  ground 
and  cover  the  nests  witli  leaves.  When  brooded 
of  course  the  eggs  are  warmed  from  above,  hav- 
ing the  upper  surfaces  iu  contact,  or  nearly  in 
contact,  with  the  bare  body  of  the  hen  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  duck,  imbedded  in  her  downy 
feathers  but  not  in  contact  with  her  body.    The 


Fig.  4. — INCUBATOR. 


Fig.  1. 


-FRONT  VIEW   OF    1NCUD.VTOR. 


eggs  are  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature according  to  their  situation  in  the  nest; 
those  near  the  outside  not  being  nearly  so  warm 
as  those  in  closer  contact  with  t lie  source  of 
heat.  The  old  bird  when  she  leaves  the  nest 
conies  home  wet  with  dew;  the  hen  is   fresh 


Fig.  3. — SECTION  ON  LINE    C—D. 

the  yolk  from  floating  too  close  to  the  shell,  and 
of  keeping  the  same  part  of  the  yolk  uppermost. 
This  part  of  the  yolk  (see  fig.  5)  if  examined 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  small  round  spot 
differing  in  color  from  the  surrounding  portion. 
This  is  the  seat  of  vitality,  and  from  this  point 
that  little  net-work  of  arteries  goes  out  which 
is  so  conspicuous  after  the  first  week  of  brood- 
ing. (Fig.  6.)  It  is  the 
"germinative  vesicle," 
and  within  it  is  the 
"  germinative  spot."  In 
natural  incubation  this 
is  always  exposed  to 
the  most  direct  action 
of  the  heat  ;  it  is  al- 
ways uppermost,  which 
ever  way  the  egg  is 
laid,  and  the  heat  comes  from  above.  There  is 
a  difference  of  several  degrees  in  the  tempera- 
ture between  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the 
egg.  The  more  closely  we  imitate  these  con- 
ditions, the  greater  success  we  may  hope  for  in 
artificial  incubation.  The  talk  about  the  dif- 
ferent effects  produced  by  animal  heat  and  by 
the  heat  of  combustion  is  all  nonsense.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  the  influence 
of  heated,  moist  air  and  heated,  dry  air;  be- 
tween heat  applied  above  and  that  below  the 
egg;  between  a  continuous  heat  for  three  week 
and  a  temperature  subject  to  daily  variation. 
Those  who  have  made  incubators  have  kepi 
these  principles  more  or  less  in  view.  It  has 
been  found  that,  though  the  heat  he  continu- 
ous, the  eggs  will  some  of  them  hatch;  though 
applied  below,  the  same  result,  follows;  that  a 
dry  heat  is  not  fatal  to  all ;  and  that  the  heat 
may  be  several  degrees  higher  and  lower  than 
the  desirable  point  (102")  without  being  fatal 
to  all ;  but  the  statement  made  above   has   also 
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been  verified ;  viz.,  success  in  artificial  incuba- 
tion depends  upon  a  close  imitation   of  nature. 

In  making  an  incubator,  economy  of  beat  is 
an  important  matter;  and  we  must  consider  also 
ease  of  management.  Tbe  writer,  in  examining 
into  the  structure  of  some  of  the  most  approved 
incubators,  lias  hit  upon  a  simple  plan  which 
avoids  tbe  patented  features  of  those  he  is  famil- 
iar with  atd  will  probably  be  entirely  efficient. 

A  front  view  of  this  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  E,  E, 
E,  are  three  boxes  of  wood,  painted  or  pitched 
on  the  inside  and  painted  on  the  outside;  filled 
with  moist  earth   and    having  the  eggs  partly 


Fig.  5. — STRUCTURE    OF   THE  EGG. 

imbedded  in  the  earth.  Over  these  boxes,  fitting 
saddle-wise  upon  each  of  them,  is  a  heater,  pref- 
erably made  of  copper  or  brass.  The  two 
spaces  between  the  boxes  are  about  4  inches 
wide,  and  here  the  lamps  are  placed  for  heating. 
Little  screens  are  soldered  upon  each  side  of  the 
portion  exposed  directly  to  the  flames,  to  shield 
the  boxes  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  lamps. 
By  raising  either  end  of  the  heater  a  very  little, 
one  of  the  end  boxes,  or  the  middle  one  may  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure.  In  the  top  of  the  heat- 
er there  is  a  ventilating  tube  always  open,  a 
place  for  filling  and  emptying,  and  a  tube  for 
receiving  a  thermometer  in  a  cork.  When  the 
boxes  are  in  place  there  is  a  free  space  over  the 
eggs  in  front,  and  a  round  ventilating  hole  at 
the  rear,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  the  section 
through  the  line  A,  B.  (fig.  2.) 

This  is  sufficient  provision  for  ventilation ;  in- 
deed, more  than  is  needed,  for  the  front  opening 
would  probably  need  to  be  loosely  filled  with 
wool  or  cotton.  We  suggest  the  idea  of  having 
several  small  flames  or  lamps  rather  than  one,  as 
being  much  more  easily  regulated,  and  lessliable 
to  cause  sudden  changes  of  temperature  from  ac- 
cidents. The  form  is  immaterial.  The  one  shown 
in  figs.  3  and  4,  would  doubtless  work  well.  It 
consists  of  a  one-inch  gas  pipe,drilled  to  take  sev- 
eral wick  tubes,  and  communicating  with  a  foun- 
tain which  keeps  it  constantly  full  to  the  same 
level,  on  the  well-known  principle  employed  in 


Fig.  6. — THE    EGG  ABOUT  THE  SIXTH  DAT. 

the  German  student-lamps.  Good  sperm  oil 
or  the  best  kerosene  should  be  used.  The  eggs 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
102°.  In  most  incubators  they  are  in  contact 
with  warm  air  simply,  which  is  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  changes,  and  difficult  to  keep  up  to 
the  proper  point  without  having  the  water  in 
the  heater  too  hot.  We  propose  to  avoid  this 
trouble  and  imitate  nature  still  more  closely, 
by  providing  little  silk  bags  loosely  filled 
With  fine,  copper  turnings,  to  lie  upon  the  eggs 


and  to  touch  the  heater  also.  The  copper 
will  remain  of  nearly  equal  temperature  all 
over,  and  will  bring  the  heat  more  tangibly  in 
contact  with  the  top  of  the  eggs  than  can  be 
effected  by  sand  or  in  any  way  we  know  of. 

■ •»-*  aBfci         »  » 

Outlet  for  an  Ice-Pond. 


Considering  all  the  trouble  we  had  last  win- 
ter to  get  ice,  and  the  prices  we  have  had  to 
pay,  we  may  well  look  out  beforehand,  that 
our  arrangements  are  made  for  securing  a  stock 
next  winter.  The  coldest  water  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pond  in  summer ;  not  so  in  winter. 
Then  the  wannest  is  at  the  bottom,  for  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  of  the  pond  falls  below  40°, 
the  coldest  water  stays  on  the  surface,  and  the 
water  below  remains  at  40°,  until  it  is  either 
warmer,  or  becomes  colder  through  the  freezing 
of  that  above.  Warren  Leland,  of  Highland 
Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  reports,  that  be 
doubled  the  thickness  of  his  ice,  by  having  the 
outlet  made  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top, 
thus  drawing  off  the  warmest  water  instead  of 
the  coldest.  He  sent  this  statement  to  the  pa- 
pers last  3'ear,  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  our 
readers.  It  is  so  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
above  mentioned,  that  we  do  not  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  L.'s  conclusions. — He  says :  "The 
usual  way  of  constructing  outlets  of  ice-ponds 
is  by  an  overflow  at  the  surface.  In  this  way 
the  top  of  the  water  is  always  in  motion;  and 
after  ice  has  formed,  the  warm  water  from 
springs,  and  underdrain  flowing  along  its  under 
surface,  prevents  its  thickening.  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  the  outlet  should  be  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pond — leaving  the  surface  un- 
disturbed to  cool  and  freeze  more  readily,  by 
the  cold  air  and  action  of  the  ice.  This  style 
of  outlet  also  tends  to  keep  the  water  free  from 
sediment.  It  is  easily  constructed,  by  having 
an  iron  or  wooden  tube  leading  directly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pond,  or  by  a  flume,  arranged 
to  draw  from  the  bottom.  Having  in  this  way 
doubled  the  thickness  of  ice  on  my  pond,  I  wish 
through  your  columns  to  give  my  brother  far- 
mers the  benefit  of  my  experience." 

^    i  Mil 1    * 

The  Field-Roller. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  field-roller  upon  the  form 
and  yet  upon  many  forms  it  would  pay  for  it- 
self every  season.  The  implement  as  turned 
out  from  the  factory  is  rather  expensive,  cost- 
ing about  80  dollars.  This  is  a  large  sum  to 
pay  for  an  article  most  formers  have  never 
used  and  never  felt  the  need  of.  The  necessity 
of  it  is  not  so  obvious  as  that  of  the  mowing 
machine,  and  yet  it  has  its  place  in  the  routine 
of  our  labors.  It  is  the  best  implement  for 
making  a  smooth  surface  for  the  meadow;  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  the  mowing  ma- 
chine. It  should  follow  the  bush  harrow  always 
in  the  spring,  when  the  land  is  laid  down  to 
grass.  And  if  the  land  is  wet,  and  the  grass 
roots  have  been  thrown  out  by  frost,  the  roller 
will  press  many  of  them  back  again  and  make 
a  smooth  surface.  It  is  also  of  great  service  in 
breaking  bard  lumps,  when  the  land  is  plowed 
for  hoed  crops,  or  for  spring  or  winter  grain. 
These  lumps  are  a  severe  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  crops  in  the  soil,  and  whatever  aliment  they 
contain  is  lost  to  the  growing  crop.  The  roller 
is  a  good  pulverizer.  Then  in  a  dry  time  it 
greatly  assists  in  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Wheat,rye,and  other  grains  come  up  much  better 
for  the  pressure  of  the  soil  around  them.  Then 
the  labor  of  cultivation  is  economized  bv  having 


the  field  laid  as  smoothly  as  possible.  You  can 
see  the  rows  very  distinctly,  and  begin  the  cul- 
tivation sooner,  and  bring  the  cultivator  much 
nearer  the  growing  plants,  leaving  much  less  la- 
bor for  the  hoe.  This  makes  a  large  saving  in  the 
item  of  labor.  It  is  of  still  greater  service  in  dis- 
posing of  the  small  stones  in  the  gravelly  loams 
on  many  fields ;  it  will  bring  all  of  these  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  and  put  them  below  the 
cut  of  the  mowing  machine.  This  saves  the 
disagreeable  labor  of  picking  stones,  which  has 
probably  weaned  more  boys  from  the  form  than 
any  other  work.  We  have  found  so  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  use  of  the  roller,  that  we  should 
not  know  how  to  dispense  with  it.  If  a  man  has 
capital,  let  him  by  all  means  get  the  best  pat- 
tern, with  cast-iron  cylinders.  If  not,  he  can 
make  a  wooden  roller  that  will  do  good  work 
and  last  many  years,  with  very  little  outlay  of 
money.  From  a  large  tree,  three  feet  through 
at  the  but,  cut  off  a  section  of  8  feet,  make  it  as 
near  cylindrical  in  shape  as  possible,  drive  in 
two  large  iron  pins  exactly  in  the  center,  hang 
it  in  a  frame  and  put  on  a  pole  for  the  team. 
A  roller  made  of  hewn  stone  is  still  better,  for 
it  is  heavier  and  more  durable.  Get  a  roller 
if  you  have  to  make  it  with  your  own  hands. 


How  much  Hay  will  Sheep  eat  in  Winter  ? 


Harry  Taylor  asks  "  how  much  clover  hay 
will  a  sheep  eat  per  day  ?"  The  general  answer 
is  from  2'|2  to  three  per  cent  of  live  weight.  A 
flock  of  full-grown  Merino  sheep  averaging  80 
lbs.,  could  probably  be  wintered  on  2  lbs. 
of  hay  per  head  per  day.  This  would 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  increase  in 
weight.  The  food  would  all  be  used  to  sustain 
the  vital  functions,  and  for  the  growth  of  wool 
and  secretion  of  yolk.  Full-grown  English 
sheep,  averaging,  say  150  lbs.,  would  probably 
eat  4  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  and  would  increase  in 
weight  1  lb.  per  week.  In  the  case  of  ewes  in 
lamb,  the  increase  would  be  in  the  growth  of 
tbe  foetus  and  in  fat  and  other  material  stored 
up  for  the  use  of  the  lamb  after  birth.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  are  influenced 
very  much  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  supplied  during  the  period  of  gestation. 
The  long-wooled,  or  South-Down,  ewes  should 
have  all  the  clover  hay  they  will  eat  during 
the  winter;  or  if  a  portion  of  straw  is  fed 
instead  of  hay,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
nutriment  should  be  made  up  by  allowing  a  lit- 
tle grain  ;  say  ll|2  lb.  of  hay,  l'|n  lb.  straw 
and  1  lb.  oats,  peas,  corn,  or  oil-cake.  This 
would  keep  such  sheep  in  splendid  condition, 
and  insure  strong,  healthy  lambs  and  an  abun- 
dance of  milk.  Last  spring  we  had  a  Cotswold 
lamb  that  weighed  121|a  lbs.  the  day  it  was 
born  and  in  two  weeks  from  that  day  it  weigh- 
ed 25  lbs.  At  six  months  old  it  weighed  120 
lbs.;  of  course  breeding  had  something  to  do 
with  it;  but  this  rapid  growth  of  a  young 
lamb  is  caused  by  a  liberal  supply  of  rich  milk  ; 
and  this  is  obtained  not  only  by  feeding  the  ewe 
liberally  while  she  is  suckling  the  lamb,  but 
also  by  feeding  her  liberally  during  the  period 
of  gestation,  thereby  enabling  her  to  store  up 
food  for  the  use  of  her  lamb  or  lambs.  Young, 
growing,  Merino  sheep  will  probabty  eat  3 
lbs.  of  clover  hay  per  day  fir  every  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight;  that  is  to  say,  a  lot  of  Merino- 
lambs  eight  or  nine  months  old  and  averaging 
50  lbs.,  would  eat  l'j2  lb.  of  clover  ha}'  per 
day  and  gain  from  nothing  to  half  a  pound  each, 
per  week.     On  the  other  hand,  a  lot  ot  well-bred 
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long  wooled  sheep  eight  or  nine  months  old, 
averaging  100  lbs.,  would  eat  3  lbs.  of  clover 
hay  per  day  and  1  lb.  of  grain,  and  gain  from 
two  to  three  lbs.  each,  per  week.  If  such  sheep 
were  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  it  would 
not  in  all  cases  be  desirable  to  feed  so  high ; 
and  straw  and  bran  might  replace  a  portion  of 
the  hay  and  graiu  ;  say  2  lbs.  hay,  1  lb.  straw, 
and  1  lb.  bran  per  day,  or  l1^  lb.  hay,  l'|2  lb. 
straw,  '|  j  lb.  bran,  aud  '|s  lb.  grain  per  head 
per  day.  Such  sheep  should  gain  from  one  to 
two  lbs.  per  week.  Three  lbs.  of  clover  hay 
per  day  alone  would  keep  them  through  the 
winter,  but  they  would  weigh  little  or  no  more 
in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall,  and  this  is  wretched 
management  with  mutton  sheep.  If  young 
sheep  are  to  be  kept  through  the  winter  with- 
out gaining  anything,  better  keep  Merino  sheep. 
They  will  stand  such  treatment  better  than  well- 
bred  Cotswolds,  Leicesters  or  South-Downs. 

Mr.  Taylor  also  asks:  "Will  it  do  to  feed 
clover  hay  alone  to  ewes  up  to  within  a  week 
or  two  of  lambing  and  then  feed  bran  and  ha}7  ?" 
It  is  not  usually  desirable  to  change  the  food  at 
this  period.  Better  commence  to  feed  bran  or 
a  little  grain  six  weeks  or  two  months  before 
lambing.  The  great  secret  in  the  successful  man- 
agement of  sheep,  as  of  other  animals,  is  in  fur- 
nishing a  steady  supply  of  food.  To  feed  lib- 
erally at  one  period  and  half-starve  the  ani- 
mals at  another  is  unwise.  If  the  breeding 
ewes  are  getting  too  fat,  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
food  gradually;  or  if  it  is  found  that  they  are 
not  doing  well  raise  the  quality  of  the  food 
gradually,  not  suddenly.  And  in  all  cases  the 
sheep  should  have  all  the  food  they  will  eat 
of  some  kind.  If  the  amount  of  hay  is  re- 
stricted let  them  have  all  the  straw  in  the 
racks  the}'  will  eat,  and  let  it'  be  supplied  to 
them  regularly;  and  when  they  have  picked 
out  all  they  will  eat,  scatter  the  remainder 
about  the  yards  as  litter. 


Stallions  for  Common  labor. 

An  article  on  page  337  (September),  which 
/alls  attention  to  the  use  of  stallions  as  horses 
of  all  work,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
horse  breeders,  and  elicited  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Joel  Henry  Wells,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Commercial  Express,  enclosing  an  ar- 
ticle based  upon  the  results  of  his  experience, 
which  we  copy  below,  and  most  heartily  second 
his  suggestion  for  the  gathering  of  facts  to  sub- 
stantiate, by  direct  testimony,  our  views  upon 
this  subject.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  readers  of  their  experience  whether  it  is  for, 
or  against,  the  use  of  stallions.  Mr.  Wells  writes  : 

"I  have  had  six  stallions  in  my  family  sta- 
bles during  the  last  rive  years,  and  have  three 
in  family  use  now,  for  carriage  and  saddle. 
They  arc  of  my  own  raising  and  training,  and 
we  like  them  better  than  any  geldings  we  have 
ever  had.  They  are  kind,  quiet,  faithful,  intel- 
ligent in  a  superior  degree.  My  experience  is 
only  that  of  hundreds  whose  management  iu 
this  respect  has  been  similar.  Cannot  we  do 
more  than  merely  suggest — can  we  not  gather 
detailed  facts  for  more  convincing  generalization 
on  this  topic?" — The  following  is  the  article 
referred  to  from  the  Express : 

Any  one  observant  of  the  value  and  useful- 
ness of  horses  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
must  have  noticed  among  owners  and  drivers, 
a  change  in  regard  to  the  general  opinion  about 
the  employment  of  stallions  in  ordinary  work, 
in  harness  or  under  the  saddle,  for  business  or 
for  pleasure,  which  is  manifested  in  the  in- 
creased number  so  employed.    The  old  prevail- 


ing opinion  was  that  stallions  were  really  fit  for 
one  purpose,  and  unless  a  colt  showed  promise 
as  a  stock  progenitor,  he  was  sure  to  be  made  a 
geldiug  in  his  second  summer.  But  the  fact 
that  stallions  when  properly  trained  and  pru- 
dently handled  have  proved  valuable  in  harness, 
superior  in  all  respects  to  geldings  of  the  same 
general   qualities,    is    becoming   more   known. 

The  popular  belief  has  been  and  still  is  to  a 
large  extent  that  stallions  in  harness  in  ordina- 
ry work  are  both  disagreeable  and  dangerous; 
but  better  knowledge  proves  that  if  they  are  so, 
it  is  the  result  of  injudicious  treatment,  or  the 
development  of  a  vicious  disposition.  A  stallion 
is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  animals  in  exist- 
ence, and  may  be  taught  any  thing  that  his  mas- 
ter desires  within  the  range  of  animal  intellect. 
Taken  in  training  at  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
before  disagreeable  or  vicious  habits  are  ac- 
quired, he  need  never  make  any  such  manifes- 
tations, and  will  not  under  proper  care,  unless 
he  comes  of  a  very  bad  race ;  for  dispositions  are 
transmitted  by  horses  as  well  as  by  men. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Percheron  stallions 
in  work  in  Prance  are  handled  with  ease  and 
safety  by  women  and  children.  Kindness  and 
affection  belong  to  many  races  of  horses,  and 
are  developed  in  stallions  more  than  in  either 
mares  or  geldings.  Nearly  all  the  great  feats  of 
endurance  have  been  performed  by  stallions. 
The  best  trick  horses  of  the  arena  have  been 
stallions,  in  fact  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  teach 
a  gelding  tricks  involving  superior  intelligence. 
In  the  large  cities  teams  of  stallions  are  found 
to  be  able  to  do  more  work  and  show  less  fa- 
tigue than  geldings,  and  to  be  equally  quiet  and 
safe  in  the  street.  Some  of  the  handsomest 
single  horses  and  teams  driven  for  pleasure  iii 
the  parks  and  on  the  avenues  are  stallions;  no 
mare  or  gelding,  other  things  being  equal,  ever 
shows  the  fine  coat,  the  proud  style,  the  splen- 
did action,  of  the  stallion. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book  of  several 
States,  that  they  make  it  penal  for  farmers  to 
allow  a  colt  to  run  the  second  summer  in  pas- 
ture unless  as  a  gelding.  The  best  development 
of  the  young  animal  is  thus  prevented.  Young 
stallions  will  remain  perfectly  quiet  in  pasture 
with  fillies  or  with  mares  that  have  been  stint- 
ed, with  the  same  fence  that  confines  other 
horses.  They  may  be  put  to  light  work  at  three 
years,  always  remembering  that  a  stallion  or  a 
mare  at  three  is  more  capable  of  work  than  a 
gelding  at  four  years.  With  proper  care  in 
handling  as  colts,  their  habits  may  be  made  per- 
fectly secure,  and  when  they  have  reached  five 
or  six  years,  their  superior  intelligence,  spirit, 
and  endurance  will  amply  repay  the  little  addi- 
tional  trouble. 

let  the  stock  raiser  reflect  for  a  moment  how 
many  valuable  stock-getters  have  been  lost  to 
the  breeder  by  castration  before  the  qualities  of 
the  animal  had  been  developed.  Dexter  as  a 
geldiug  is  worth  over  $50,000— at  least  that 
money  cannot  buy  him — and  who  can  say  what 
price  he  would  bring  but  for  the  blunder  that 
destroyed  his  sexual  organization.  Some  per- 
sons who  have  thought  much  on  this  subject 
have  concluded  that  a  stallion  will  not  do  well 
in  work  unless  the  sexual  instinct  is  gratified  by 
reproduction,  that  he  will  become  ugly,  violent 
and  intractable ;  so  he  may,  if  pampered  by 
high  living  and  indolence,  or  teased  by  foolish 
or  villainous  keepers,  but  with  proper  feeding, 
sensible  handling,  and  regular  work,  his  nervous 
energies  will  be  expended  in  his  muscular  ef- 
forts, and  the  balance  of  the  system  be  preserved. 

Only  vicious,  incorrigible  brutes  should  be 
subjected  to  an  operation  which  is  a  destruction 
of  their  finest  animal  qualities,  and  a  disgrace 
to  human  civilization. 


Keep  tiie  Small  Potatoes  until  Spuing. 
— Farmers  frequently  feed  their  small  potatoes 
to  fattening  pigs  in  the  fall.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  keep  them  until  spring,  and  then  cook 
them,  mix  them  with  a  little  meal  and  feed 
them  to  suckling  sows  and  young  pigs.  In  the 
spring,  before  the  clover  is  ready  to  turn  into, 
we  are  generally  short  of  succulent  food,  where- 
as in  the  autumn  we  have  apples,  pumpkins, 
cabbage  leaves,  and  a  variety  of  vegetables  that 
will  not  keep  until  spring.     The  value  of  pota- 


toes as  food  for  stock  does  not  lie  so  much  in 
the  mere  nutriment  they  contain  as  in  their  giv- 
ing tone  to  the  stomach  ;  and  they  will  prove 
much  more  useful  when  fed  out  to  young  pigs 
and  breeding  sows  in  the  spring,  as  is  usual, 
than   when   fed   to  fattening  pigs  in  the  fall. 


Rats  and  Mice— Vermin-proof  Walls. 

ET  A.  B.  ALT.EN,   TOM'S  BITER  X.  J. 

[The  greatest  annoyance  from  rats  and  mice 
is  usually  felt  in  the  autumn,  and  the  following 
interesting  letter  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
appreciation,  and  remembered  with  profit  by 
many  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 

Constant  complaints  are  made  through  the 
press  of  the  increase  of  rats  and  mice  throughout 
the  country.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
effectually  is  to  so  construct  our  houses,  barns, 
and  other  buildings,  that  they  cannot  harbor 
them.  To  insure  this,  cellar  bottoms  should  be 
cemented,  and  the  walls  also,  unless  they  are 
solidly  laid  up  with  brick  or  stone  and  mortar. 
Every  basement  of  a  house  where  the  sleepers 
are  close  to  the  ground  should  be  filled  up  be- 
tween these  to  a  level  with  their  tops  with  ce- 
ment or  grouting,  and  the  boards  or  plank  then 
nailed  on,  leaving  not  a  hair's  breadth,  'f  possi- 
ble, between  the  grouting  and  the  floor.  Neither 
rats  nor  mice  can  then  get  under.  We  built  a 
set  of  stables  in  this  way  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
no  vermin  have  ever  found  harbor  under  the 
floor  nor  have  gnawed  through  it.  Sometimes 
they  have  got  in  through  a  door  or  window, 
but  by  removing  any  thing  standing  against  the 
walls,  behind  which  they  have  found  temporary 
shelter,  so  that  a  small  terrier  dog  could  pass 
around,  he  immediately  caught  them,  and  there 
was  at  once  an  end  put  to  the  nuisance. 

If  the  walls  of  a  house  be  of  wood,  before 
lathing  and  plastering  inside,  lay  a  coat  of  mor- 
tar aud  small  stones  or  cement  four  or  five  inch- 
es thick,  level  with  the  floor  of  each  story,  be- 
tween the  studs  and  flush  with  them,  or  what, 
perhaps,  would  be  better,  fit  in  pieces  of  two- 
inch,  hemlock  plank.  Neither  rat  nor  mouse 
can  gnaw  through  hemlock,  for  it  immediately 
fills  his  mouth  with  sharp  slivers  on  attempting 
it.  Then  if  they  ever  get  into  the  cellar  or  base- 
ment through  a  door  or  window,  they  cannot 
ascend  to  the  upper  stories  and  find  shelter  and 
breeding  places  between  the  lathing  and  siding. 

If  the  walls  be  made  of  brick,  they  ought  to 
be  built  up  hollow;  the  plaster  inside  can  then 
be  laid  directly  on  to  them,  which  leaves  no 
harbor  for  vermin.  If  the  walls  be  solid,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  they  must  be  furred  out, 
lathed  and  plastered;  but  before  doing  this,  fill 
up  the  space  between  the  mop-board  and  wall 
with  cement  or  strips  of  hemlock,  and  this  will 
keep  out  mice.  The  space  here,  as  houses  are 
commonly  built,  is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  rats. 

Rats  and  mice  are  destroying  millions  of  prop- 
erty every  year  among  us,  and  besides  are  very 
filthy  and  loathsome.  But  yet  we  continue  to 
go  on  and  make  nearly  every  building  we  erect 
a  iwfect  warren,  shelter,  and  home  for  them. 

•-# -«0(— »-• 

Hunting  in  the  Far  West. 

The  destruction  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game, 
already  alarmingly  rapid,  is  likely  to  be  acceler- 
ated by  the  several  railroads  opened  or  being 
opened  in  the  far  West.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  buffalo  will  be  as  rare  upon  the  great 
ranges,  as  are  deer  iu  our  older  settled  States. 
Many  parties  equipped  with  destructive  weapons 
go  out  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  buffalo, 
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for  no  other  object  than  their  own  amusement. 
Mr.  Cary  brings  us  sketches  of  hunting  scenes 
taken  during  his  Western  sojourn,  which  show 
some  of  the  methods  of  hunting  followed  by 


to  be  effective.  No  wonder  that  the  Indian  re- 
gards the  presence  of  the  white  man  upon  his 
hunting  grounds  with  jealousy.  The  illustra- 
tions need  but  little  explanation.     One  manner 


skill  and  daring  by  spearing  them  from  their 
canoes.  Some  of  the  more  venturesome  of  the 
young  braves  often  enter  the  water  (fig.  2)  armed 
only  with  a  knife,  and  attack  the  animals,  which 


INDIANS,   DISGUISED  AS  WOLVES,    HUNTING  BUFFALOES. 


-ATTACKING  BUFFALOES  IN 


the  Indians.  The  primitive  manner  in  which 
the  savage  obtains  the  game  that  is  necessary 
to  his  subsistence,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
white  man  is  enabled  to  carry  out  his  work  of  de- 


of  approaching  the  buffalo  is  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  coyotes,  or  prairie  wolves,  which  prowl 
about  upon  the  edges  of  the  herd  in  search,  of  a 
carcass,  are  but  little  noticed  by  the  buffalo.  The 


have  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  much  im- 
peded by  the  water.  In  fig.  3  we  have  a  foot  race, 
which  a  young  warrior,  who  wishes  to  show  his 
fleetness  and  endurance,  has  started  with  a  buffa- 
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Kg.  8. — TRIAL  OF   SPEED  BETWEEN   A  BUFFALO  AND   AN   INDIAN. 


Fig.  4. 


-INDIANS  HUNTING  THE  ELK 
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struction,  are  in  marked  contrast.  The  white 
hunter  invades  the  game  country  by  railroad, 
mounts  a  fleet  horse,  and  with  revolver  and 
breech-loader  follows  the  sport  until  fatigue 


Indians  take  advantage  of  this,  and,  throwing 
wolf  skins  over  their  bodies  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  disguise  themselves,  they  approach  upon 
their  hands  and  knees  and  gradually  encircle  a 


lo  that  had  approached  near  camp.  Contests  of 
this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  ingen- 
ious strategy  employed  in  approaching  the  elk 
is  shown  in  fig.  4.     The  uncouth  animal  in  the 


■MOOSE-HUNTING  ON  THE  SNOW. 


lig.  0. — DEEK-SHOOTING  ON    THE  LAEE. 


checks  the  slaughter.  The  Indian,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  various  devices  and 
strategies  to  allow  him  to  come  within  a  dis- 
tance, which  will  allow  his  short-range  weapons 


detached  portion  of  the  herd,  until  they  come 
within  arrow  shot,  when  an  attack  is  made. 
"When  buffalo  are  found  in  a  stream,  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Indians,  who,  in  this  case,  show 


foreground  is  made  up  of  two  Indians  covered 
bj'  an  elk  skin.  The  skin  is  dres>ed  with  the 
horns  on,  and  the  head  is  held  in  the  position 
the  animal  assumes  when  feeding.  The  forward 
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Indian  has  a  peep-hole  in  the  shoulders  of  the 
skin,  and  the  rear  one  has  a  look-out  place  in 
the  flank,  from  ■svhich  he  can  shoot  his  arrows. 
Bjr  this  ruse  several  animals  of  a  herd  are  killed 
before  their  suspicions  are  aroused.  Pig.  5  il- 
lustrates   moose-hunting  in  winter;   here   the 


the  chaste-tree. — ( Vitex  Agnus-castus.) 

savage  upon  snow-shoes  is  able  to  overtake  the 
usually  fleet  animal,  which  can  now  make  but 
slow  progress,  as  its  small  hoofs  sink  through 
the  crusted  snow  at  every  step.  In  fig.  6  is 
given  a  manner  of  deer  hunting,  practised  by 
both  whites  and  Indians.  The  deer,  being  pur- 
sued, takes  to  the  water  to  escape.  Though  a 
good  swimmer,  it  is  no  match  for  a  good  oars- 
man. The  animal  being  overtaken,  one  of  the 
hunters  catches  it  by  the  tail  and  holds  it,  while 
the  other  dispatches  it  by  a  bullet  through  the 
head.  The  holding  is  necessary,  otherwise  the 
deer  would  sink  upon  being  shot.  We  have 
never  participated  in  this  kind  of  hunting  with- 
out feeling  that  the  deer  had  not  a  fair  chance. 


The  Chaste-Tree.— ( Vitex  Agnits-castus.) 


If  our  readers  share  our  love  for  old  plants, 
we  present  in  the  Chaste-tree  one  long  enough 
known  to  satisfy  the  warmest  lover  of  antiquity 
in  plants.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  England 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  its  use  in  the  festi- 
vals of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
Aside  from  its  historical  associations  the  shrub, 
— for  it  is  not  a  tree — has  in  itself,  much  to 
commend  it.  The  foliage  is  pleasing,  and  its 
flowers  have  the  merit  of  appearing  late  in  the 
season  when  there  are  but  few  shrubs  in  bloom. 
Our  plant  flowered  this  season  late  in  Septem- 
ber, but  in  less  favorable  seasons  it  does  not 


bloom  until  October.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
interrupted,  slender  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  of  the  present  season's  growth.  They 
are  purplish-blue,  and  have  a  rather  agreeable 
fragrance,  while  the  odor  of  the  leaves  is  not 
very  pleasant.  The  engraving  shows  the  flow- 
ers and  leaves 
reduced  about 
one-half  in  size. 
The  fruit  is  a 
small  four-celled 
nut,  which  is 
rather  peppery, 
and  to  which, 
in  former  times, 
various  medical 
virtues  were  at- 
tributed, but  in 
common  with 
many  similar 
things  they  have 
long  ago  passed 
out  of  use.  The 
Chaste-tree  is  a 
native  of  the 
shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and 
is  with  us  some- 
what tender,  and 
the  shoots  are 
partly  winter- 
killed, but  not 
enough  to  injure 
the  vitality  of  the 
plant.  Mr.  Mee- 
han  informed  us 
that  his  plants, 
in  the  more  fa- 
vorable climate 
of  Philadelphia, 
were  cut  back  in 
a  similar  man- 
ner. The  shrub 
belongs  to  the 
Verbena  family, 
of  which  it  is  the 
only  woody  rep- 
resentative that 
is  hardy — or  rather  half-hardy,  in  our  cli- 
mate. It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  and  by  lay- 
ers. There  are  several  other  species  of  Vitex, 
but  they  are  greenhouse  or  hot-house  plants. 


removed  each  year.  Still,  in  many  situations, 
this  would  be  of  little  matter.  "We  do  not  know 
if  it  is  as  much  disposed  to  spread  as  our  species. 
It  is  altogether  a  very  pleasing  shrub,  and  we  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Chorlton  has  brought  it  over  and 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  make  it  better  known . 


A  Double-flowering  Blackberry. 


The  common  Blackberry,  or  Bramble  of  Eu- 
rope, JRubus  frutieosus,  is  a  strong-growing, 
erect  species,  with  hooked  prickles,  and  bears 
a  small  fruit  which  is  but  little  prized.  It  has 
given  rise  to  several  varieties,  differing  in  their 
foliage,  and  the  color  of  their  fruit,  and  two, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  double.  The  double 
white  and  pink  varieties  are  very  old,  and  we 
suppose  that  on  this  account  they  are  seldom 
seen  in  gardens.  Mr.  "Wm.  Chorlton,  of  Staten 
Island,  a  lover  of  fine  plants,  whether  new  or 
old,  last  spring  brought  us  specimens,  which 
were  so  pleasing  that  we  had  the  engraving 
made  from  them  which  we  here  present.  The 
specimens  were  completely  covered  with  blos- 
soms which  looked  like  miniature  roses.  The 
double  brambles  are  valued  in  England,  as  they 
will  thrive  where  more  delicate,  ornamental 
plants  cannot  be  made  to  grow;  and  they  make 
themselves  at  home  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in 
rocky  places,  and  are  used  to  train  against  walls, 
etc.  They  have  one  disadvantage  for  some 
ornamental  purposes;  like  our  native  species, 
the  stem  is  biennial,  and  the  old  wood  must  be 


THE  DOUBLE-FLOWERINO  BLACKBERRY. 

A  variety  of  this  species,  with  divided  leaves, 
is  the  Buius  laciniatus  of  the  catalogues,  and 
sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Cut- 
leaved  and  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry.  Another 
double  variety  of  Blackberry  is  the  well-known 
Bridal  Rose,  which  is  Rubxis  rosafolius,  with 
double  flowers.  It  is  a  greenhouse  species, 
and  comes  from  Mauritius.  Specimens  of 
Wilson's  Early  Blackberry  have  sometimes 
shown  a  tendency  to  produce  double  flowers. 


Plants  for  the  Decoration  of  Agricultural 


Fairs. 

BY  PETER  ITEXDERSOX. 


I  have  this  fall  been  written  to  by  over  a  doz- 
en managers  and  others  interested  in  agricultur- 
al fairs,  asking  if  plants  suitable  for  decorating 
the  horticultural  department  could  not  be  sent 
to  their  exhibitions.  Unless  the  distance  is  very 
short,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  send  those 
plants  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  Coleus- 
es,  Caladiums,  Cannas,  and  such  ornamental- 
leaved  plants  as  are  of  tropical  origin,  being 
of  large  size,  are  easily  injured  by  drying  winds 
and  by  chafing  against  each  other,  and  could  not 
be  shipped  to  any  distance  without  their  beauty 
being  seriously  marred.  The  growing  of  plants 
for  decorative  purposes  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  most  unpretend- 
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ing  of  our  agricultural  fairs,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  might  not  have  a  fine  display  of  gorge- 
ous foliage  at  their  autumn  fairs.  I  know 
that  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  the  frost 
might  cut  them  off  if  not  protected  at  night,  but 
a  barn  or  shed,  in  the  absence  of  a  greenhouse, 
would  be  all  the  protection  required.  I  have 
said  that  the  growing  of  these  plants  is  simple; 
they  are  no  more  difficult  to  grow  than  tomato 
or  egg-plants,  and  should  be  planted  out,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  just  at  the  date  that  it  is 
safe  to  plant  out  these.  Procure,  if  possible,  the 
varieties  from  the  nearest  florist ;  for  though  we 
ship  these  plants  thousands  of  miles  both  by  ex- 
press and  by  mail,  yet  they  always  suffer  more 
or  less,  and  the  nearer  at  hand  they  can  be  pro- 
cured the  better.  The  plants  of  these  kinds, 
when  obtained  from  the  florist,  have  been  grown 
in  small  flower  pots,  and  usually  average  five  or 
sis  inches  in  bight.  When  procured,  which 
should  not  be  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
flower  pots  or  boxes  of  about  the  capacity  of 
a  cubic  foot,  should  be  provided,  filled  with  a 
rich  compost  of  two  parts  soil  and  one  of  rotted 
manure,  compressed  moderately  firm  in  the  box 
or  pot,  and  the  plant  to  be  grown  as  an  orna- 
mental specimen  set  in  the  center.  The  box  or 
flower  pot  should  then  be  planted,  or  as  we 
gardeners  call  it,  "plunged,"  so  that  its  rim 
will  be  level  with  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground.  After  the  plants  have  been  set  out,  or 
"plunged"  in  the  ground,  if  in  pots,  these 
should  be  turned  around  every  two  or  three 
weeks  during  the  season  to  prevent  the  roots 
passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and 
spreading  in  the  ground;  but  there  will  be  no 
need  of  doing  this  if  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  pot  is  stopped  so  tight  before  putting 
in  the  soil  that  the  roots  can  not  get  through. 
If  the  weather  at  any  time  continues  excessive- 
ly dry,  they  would  be  benefited  by  a  good  soak- 
ing with  water  once  a  week  or  so,  but  usually  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  ground  in  which  they  are  plunged  is  level, 
free  from  shade,  and  that  all  weeds  growing  in 
the  flower  pots  or  between  them,  be  taken  out. 
Coleuses  should  be  placed  equidistant,  three  feet, 
from  each  other;  planted  thus  by  June  first, 
then  no  more  than  six  inches  in  hight,  by  Octo- 
ber first,  they  will  have  formed  plants  three  feet 
in  diameter  and  three  or  four  feet  in  hight. 
Caladium  esculentum,  the  best  of  its  class  for 
decorative  purpose,  should  be  planted  exactly 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  fall  will  present  a 
magnificent  appearance  ;  when  well  grown,  its 
immense  shield-like  leaves  often  measure  eigh- 
teen inches  across.  The  Cannas  grow  taller,  but 
occupy  less  breadth,  and  may  be  planted  at 
two  feet  apart ;  they  present  a  great  variety  of 
graceful  foliage,  tinted  in  many  shades  of  green 
and  crimson.  But  the  Coleuses  present  the 
greatest  variety  of  brilliant  foliage.  Some  of 
them  being  almost  black,  others  velvet-like  ma- 
roon (as  in  the  well-known  C.  Ycrschaffeltii),  then 
again  as  in  C  laciniata,  we  have  a  golden  shade 
delicately  penciled  with  carmine.  But  the 
newer,  Golden  Coleuses  introduced  last  spring, 
present  the  greatest  variety  of  markings,  and 
are  of  colors  of  foliage  so  uncommon  that  the}' 
have  created  more  sensation  among  the  lovers 
of  plants  than  any  thing  introduced  in  many 
years.  The  variety  called  "  Setting  Sim," 
which  we  introduced  last  year,  is  a  good  type 
of  this  class,  but  it  has  this  3'ear  been  much  im- 
proved upon,  and  there  are  now  varieties  far 
surpassing  it  in  brilliancy;  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  these,  named  "Model,"  has  the  ground- 
color of  the  leaf  a  crimson  shade  of  orange, 
margined  with  a  clear  fringe  of  golden  3'ellow. 


Again  we  have  others,  as  the  "Monarch,"  hav- 
ing the  ground-color  purple,  and  the  fringe  or 
margin,  orange;  and  when  we  add,  that,  togeth- 
er witli  this  striking  richness  and  variety  of  col- 
oring, the  texture  of  the  leaf  resembles  that  of 
velvet  in  appearance,  the  effect  of  symmetrically 
grown  plants,  tliree  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  may 
be  imagined.  Another  genus  of  plants  entirely 
different  from  any  of  the  preceding,  is  the 
Achyranthes,  of  which  we  have  several  kinds, 
ranging  in  color  from  purplish-carmine,  to  the 
deepest  shade  of  blood-red  or  purplish-crim- 
son ;  they  grow  about  two  feet  in  breadth  and 
highland  form  a  distinct  contrast  in  a  collec- 
tion of  ornamental-leaved  plants. 

— . -=oo«— — —~ 

The  Cabbage  Pest. 


Our  cabbage  growers  are  in  sad  trouble.  An 
insect  enemy  has  appeared  which  has  in  many 
places  destroyed  the  whole  crop,  and  in  others 
seriously  damaged  it.  To  those  who  grow  only 
a  few  cabbages  for  family  use,  this  may  not  ap- 


Fig.  1.— MALE  BUTTERFLY. 

pear  a  matter  of  great  importance,  but  where, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  prospective  income 
of  $5,000  or  more  is  suddenly  cut  off,  the  mat- 
ter becomes  serious.  The  present  pest  is  the 
Pieris  rapa ;  it  is  a  comparatively  new  comer, 
having  been  imported  from  Europe  by  the  way 
of  Canada.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  small  but- 
terfly with  white  wings.  In  the  male  (fig.  1) 
there  is  a  black  blotch  on  the  outer  corner  of 
the  front  wings,  and  one  spot  above  and  two 
on  the  under  surface,  the  lower  spot  matching 
with  another  on  the  hind  wings ;  the  female 
(fig.  2)  has  a  similar  blotch  on  the  edge  of  the 
wings,  and  two  spots  on  the  front  wings,  and  one 
on  the  hind  wings.  In  both  sexes  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  depth  of  the  color  of 


FEMALE   BUTTERFLY. 


the  spots,  as  well  as  in  the  shading  of  the  wings 
near  the  body  with  black.  The  caterpillar  (fig. 
3)  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  green,  and  when 
fully  developed,  with  a  yellow  stripe  down 
the  back  and  a  row  of  3'ellow  spots  upon  each 
side.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  after  it  has 
done  all  the  mischief  it  can,  it  seeks  a  sheltered 
place  and  enters  the  chrysalis  state  (fig.  4)  from 
which  in  seven  or  eight  days  the  perfect  insect 
emerges  to  lay  eggs  for  another  crop.  The 
caterpillar  is  most  destructive,  eating  large  holes 
in  the  leaves,  working  in  among  those  of  the 
just  forming  head,  and  leaving  them  a  mass  of 
shreds  defiled  by  its  copious  excrement.  Every 
butterfly  must  be  killed  that  it  is  possible  to 
capture,  but  in  some  places  they  have  appeared 
in  such  swarms  that  the  task  would  be  a  vain 
one.     In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Quinn, 


-CALBAUE    CaTLU 
PILLAR. 


whose  large  plantations  were  threatened  with 
destruction,  he  informed  us  that  he  has  found 
carbolic  powder,  superphosphate,  and  lime  to- 
to  destroy  them.  The  carbolic  powder 
appears  to  be  saw- 
dust, impregnated 
with  carbolic  acid. 
Salt  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  Mr.  Q. 
did  not  find  dry  salt  efficacious,  though  brine 
has  been  reported  by  others  as  useful.  We 
dusted  the  cabbages  in  our  garden  patch 
with  some  Persian  Insect  Powder  (Pyrethrum), 
which  we  happened  to  have  at  hand,  when  the 
presence  of  the  caterpillars  was  discovered,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  application  appears 
to  have  destroyed  them.  This  would,  however, 
be  too  expensive  on  the  large  scale.  Several 
are  at  work  with,  various  destructive  agents,  and 
we  hope  to  hear  that  some  cheap  and  efficient 
one  has  been  found.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  loss 
from  this  insect  will,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York 
alone,  exceed  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars;  and  al- 
ready the  price  of  cabbages  Fig-  4--CHKYSAI'IS- 
has  considerably  advanced.  The  figures  we  give 
will  enable  the  insect  to  be  identified  in  all  its 
stages.  As  the  destruction  of  every  chrysalis  or 
perfect  insect  prevents  the  appearance  of  many 
caterpillars,  the  work  should  commence  with 
these  without  waiting  until  the  despoiled  con- 
dition of  the  cabbages  makes  it  necessary  to  do 
something  to  save  the  crop.  As  the  chrysalis 
is  not  formed  in  the  earth  we  are  able  to  fight 
it  in  that  stage  more  successfully  than  we  can 
some  others.  The  caterpillar  when  grown, 
leaves  the  cabbage  and  seeks  shelter  under  any 
object  close  at  hand,  and  there  hangs  itself  by  a 
loop  of  silk,  and  changes  into  a  pupa.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  habit  be  taken  advan- 
tage of;  and  by  placing  boards  or  slats  among 
the  plants,  slightly  raised  above  the  earth  to 
afford  the  insects  a  ready  shelter,  man}'  may  be 
captured.  This  method  is  worthy  of  attention, 
as  is  the  employment  of  persons  to  capture  the 
butterflies.  These,  though  very  active  at  mid- 
day, are  not  so,  early  in  the  morning,  and  num- 
bers may  be  caught  with  a  sweep-net  of  muslin. 
The  insect  has  this  3'ear  caused  sufficient  loss 
to  arouse  cabbage  growers  to  the  necessity  of 
united  action ;  and  operations  should  begin  by  a 
careful  clearing  up  of  all  the  rubbish  after  the 
late  crop  is  taken  off.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
chrysalides  could  withstand  the  action  of  the 
manure  heap.  If  many  were  found  among  the 
rubbish  it  would  be  safest  to  burn  it.  The  but- 
terflies should  be  warred  against  on  their  first 
appearance  next  April  upon  the  early  planted 
crop.  Now  that  the  enemy  is  known  and  his 
tactics  understood,  our  cultivators  should  not 
be  defeated  by  it  another  year. 

Cranberries  upon  Upland. 

In  an  item  in  last  month's  Basket,  we  stated 
that  we  had  seen  cranberries  growing  upon  dry 
land,  and  affording  a  profitable  crop.  As  we 
have  before  stated  that  we  had  seen  several  fail- 
ures in  this  direction,  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
cording a  success.  As  it  is  a  subject  which  in- 
terests many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  go  some- 
what into  detail  in  describing  the  culture,  as, 
from  what  we  have  seen,  we  are  convinced  that 
all  the  conditions  must  be  observed  to  insure 
success,  and  that  any  considerable  omission  or 
neglect  will  result  in  failure.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  business,  which,  if  undertaken,  must  be 
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close]}'  attended  to,  or  it  had  better  be  left  alone. 
The  plantations  which  we  visited  were  near 
North  Islip,  upon  Long  Island.  The  land  is 
very  level,  and  is  what  is  known  as  pine  bar- 
rens, the  natural  growth  being  scrub  pines  and 
scrubbier  oaks,  with  such  herbaceous  plants  as 
are  common  to  similar  localities.  The  soil  is 
sandy ;  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  four  feet  is  a 
hardpan  of  very  hard  and  coarse  gravel  of  va- 
riable thickness,  and  below  this  it  is  pure  sand 
as  far  down  as  any  excavations  have  penetrated. 
The  soil  is  not  so  poor  as  it  looks,  and  responds 
readily  to  cultivation  in  fair  farm  crops.  At 
this  locality  there  are  some  twenty  acres  in 
cranberries,  in  lots  varying  in  size  from  a  garden 
patch  to  five  acres.  The  land  is  first  cleared 
and  thoroughly  grubbed,  to  remove  all  the  nat- 
ural vegetation.  The  brush,  roots,  and  other 
rubbish  are  taken  off  and  burned  elsewhere,  as 
•  it  is  found  that  if  burned  upon  the  ground  the 
ashes  favor  the  incoming  of  weeds.  The  sur- 
face having  been  plowed  and  made  as  smooth 
as  possible,  it  is  ready  to  be  planted.  Planting 
is  done  in  the  spring,  as  the  action  of  frosts  is 
injurious  to  late  set  plants.  Shallow  furrows 
are  opened  across  the  field  at  three,  or,  prefera- 
bly, four  feet  apart.  The  plants  that  have  been 
set  in  this  locality  thus  far  have  been  obtained 
from  native  bogs  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the 
best  success  has  attended  the  planting  of  vines 
from  localities  that  were  naturally  wet,  rather 
than  from  dry  ones.  Care  is  taken  to  select 
such  wild  plants  as  are  known  to  bear  well. 
The  plants  are  set,  if  short,  about  8  inches  apart; 
if  the  vines  are  long,  the  root  is  set,  the  long 
vine  bent  down  in  a  line  with  the  row,  and  a 
handful  of  earth  placed  upon  it  towards  the  end 
so  as  to  form  a  layer.  By  this  treatment  the 
young  growth  will  start  at  two  points — from  the 
root  and  from  the  place  covered  with  earth. 
Three  or  four  stems,  which  are  very  slender,  are 
taken  together  and  planted  as  one.  The  plant- 
ings made  last  spring,  as  well  as  those  two  years 
old,  were  remarkably  uniform ;  there  seldom  be- 
ing a  vine  missing  in  the  rows.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  rows  are  worked  with  the  cultivator  as 
often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  surface  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  rows  themselves  must,  be  hand- 
weeded  with  as  much  care  as  a  crop  of  onions 
or  carrots.  The  first  year  but  few  introduced 
weeds  come  in,  and  the  principal  trouble  is  with 
native  plants,  the  seeds  or  parts  of  roots  of  which 
have  been  left  in  the  soil.  These  must  be  thor- 
oughly removed  as  they  show  themselves,  and 
as  they  can  be  taken  out  the  first  season  with 
much  less  disturbance  to  the  cranberry  plants 
than  at  any  future  time,  no  pains  is  spared  to 
insure  their  eradication,  and  to  give  the  vines 
the  unmolested  possession  of  the  soil.  The 
vines  will  become  well  established  and  make 
some  growth  the  first  season.  The  next  year 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  the  first — cultivation 
between  the  rows  and  thorough  hand-work. 
The  native  weeds  will  this  year  have  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  vines  have  spread  so  as  to  make 
the  rows  about  a  foot  in  width.  A  few  scatter- 
ing berries  are  produced  the  second  year.  The 
third  year  the  rows  of  cranberries  become  wider, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  narrower,  but  the 
same  order  of  cultivation  is  kept  up.  This  year 
t lie  introduced  weeds  will  Degin  to  be  trouble- 
some, and,  as  in  all  successful  culture,  must  be 
taken  in  time.  The  principal  weeds  that  we 
noticed  (in  Sept.)  were  Crab-grass,Sorrel,  Spotted 
Spurge,  and  clover.  The  third  year  a  small  crop 
of  fruit  is  yielded,  but  enough  to  pay  for  pick- 
ing. The  bed  is  in  full  bearing  thefifili  year,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  a  mat  of  plants  with 
a  narrow  foot-path  between  the  rows  or  beds. 


The  care  of  an  established  plantation  demands 
the  pressing  down  in  early  spring  of  such  plants 
as  ma}'  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  frosts,  the  re- 
moval of  such  weeds  as  may  show  themselves, 
and  the  picking  of  the  crop.  The  yield  of  an  acre 
in  full  bearing  is  put  at  30  barrels,  worth  from 
$12  to  $22  per  barrel,  according  to  the  season. 
Picking  costs  l'|2  cent  a  quart.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  man  can  properly  cultivate  five  acres, 
and  if  he  did  nothing  else,  considerably  more. 
The  fruit  is  much  higher  colored  than  that 
grown  in  bogs,  it  being  of  a  very  dark  maroon 
color;  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  much  heavier; 
at  all  events,  it  has  a  high  standing  among  the 
dealers.  Our  visit  was  made  early  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  drouth  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  full  effect,  and  the  plantations  had 
been  subjected  to  a  test  more  severe  than  is  like- 
ly to  occur  again  for  many  years.  The  fruit  un- 
der these  circumstances,  was  not  as  large  as  in 
other  years,  but  we  saw,  in  properly  cultivated 
fields,  no  indication  of  the  dying  out  of  the 
plants.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  plantations 
referred  to,  cranberry  fields  can  be  established 
at  the  cost  of  $150  per  acre,  including  price  of 
land,  clearing  and  setting  of  the  plants.  We  saw 
not  only  well-cared-for  plantations,  but  those  in 
various  stages  of  neglect,  where,  the  owners  not 
having  given  them  the  needed  attention  at  the 
proper  time,  the  fields  were  badly  injured  or 
hopelessly  ruined.  That  the  cranberry  can 
be  made  to  yield  fair  crops  of  excellent  fruit  in 
the  locality  visited,  we  have  no  doubt.  Those 
who  wish  to  experiment  elsewhere,  should  pro- 
ceed moderately,  as  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much  of  the  success  here  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
soil,  and  how  much  to  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
which  is  only  about  five  miles  distant.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  favor- 
able local  conditions  we  have  mentioned,  suc- 
cess attends  only  thorough  cultivation.  We 
would  express  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Thos.  E. 
Bridger,  the  pioneer  in  the  experiment,  Mr.  H. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  for  the  facilities  they  afford- 
ed us  in  examining    the  various    plantations. 


Dwarf  Pear-Trees. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who,  like  our 
friend  Quinn,  follow  "  Pear  Culture  for  Profit," 
will  find  standard  trees  best  suited  to  their  pur- 
pose. But  we  must  not  forget  that  large  class 
who  have  small  gardens,  with  whom  the  pleas- 
ure of  cultivation  is  the  leading  object,  and  to 
whom  a  dozen  pears  from  their  own  tree  is  of 
more  value  than  a  bushel  of  fruit  grown  else- 
where. To  such  as  these,  the  dwarf  pear-trees 
are  invaluable.  They  may  be  kept  as  dwarf  as 
one  pleases,  be  trained  as  small  bushes  or  pyra- 
mids, or  even  grown  to  a  single  horizontal  or 
vertical  stem  in  what  is  called  the  cordon  style. 
They  are  capitally  suited  to  tenants;  as  when 
properly  managed  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
moved  to  another  garden  as  easily  as  a  rose-bush. 
To  do  this  the  tree  must  be  kept  within  certain 
limits.  A  dwarf  pear-tree  with  the  junction  of 
the  quince  stock  and  the  pear  set  several  inches 
below  the  surface,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  proper 
dwarf,  as  roots  are  thrown  out  from  the  pear 
stem.  In  order  that  the  tree  shall  remain  truly 
a  dwarf,  the  junction  should  be  so  near  the  sur- 
face that  the  pear  roots  cannot  be  found.  If  it 
be  desired  to  keep  the  specimens  very  small, 
root-pruning  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
roots  be  thus  kept  within  narrow  limits.  Riv- 
ers recommends  transplanting  the  trees  on  alter- 
nate years  as  an  aid  in  dwarfing.  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  injurious  to  a  tree  to  allow  it  to 
bear  fruit   the   season   following   its  removal; 


while  this  may  be  the  case  with  standards  it  is 
not  so  with  a  well-managed  dwarf.  AVe  had  a 
row  of  dwarfs  that  it  was  necessary  to  move 
this  spring.  After  their  removal  they  set  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit,  which  was  thinned,  and  when  per- 
fected was  greatly  superior  to  that  upon  trees 
of  the  same  sort  which  remained  undisturbed. 
The  removed  trees  made  a  moderate  growth, 
and  have  made  abundant  provision  of  fruit 
buds  for  another  year.  We  think  if  it  were  gen- 
erally known  how  manageable  the  dwarf  pear- 
tree  is,  and  that  when  the  trees  are  set  in  hired 
ground  they  are  not  beyond  the  possibility  of 
removal,  many  would  plant  them  who  are  un- 
willing to  set  out  trees  which  they  must  upon 
removal    leave    to   the    possession   of   others. 

—-* —    in     — >— 

A  Cheap  and  Durable  Gate. 


An  article  upon  gates  in  May  last  has  called 
out  several  descriptions  of  other  patterns  of 
gates;  some  of  these  have  already  been  publish- 
ed, others  are  too  complicated  to  be  generally 
useful,  while  a  few  are,  like  the  one  here  present- 


DR.    THORNBURGUS    GATE. 

ed,  simple  and  durable.  The  drawing  is  sent 
by  Doct.  A.  Thornburgh,  whose  address  we 
have  mislaid.  He  says:  "This  gate  will  not — 
can  not  sag.  The  back  part  is  made  of  a  small 
sapling,  with  a  fork  or  projecting  limb,  which 
answers  for  a  brace.  Through  the  top  of  this 
passes  a  piece  of  an  old  trace  chain,  tightened 
up  by  a  bolt  and  nut,  forming  an  arch  over  the 
gate;  the  remainder  explains  itself.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  gates  figured  in  the  May  No., 
but  where  one  has  no  smith  handy,  he  can,  by 
using  my  gate,  construct  one  equally  as  orna- 
mental and  much  cheaper." 

Fall  Sown  Garden  Crops. — The  weather 
during  the  month  of  September,  has  been  so 
dry  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  that  those 
things  which  were  sown  for  late  use  or  for  keep- 
ing over  winter,  have  had  a  poor  chance.  Spin- 
ach, sprouts,  and  other  winter  crops,  in  most 
cases,  did  not  germinate  until  the  rains  came. 
If  we  have  a  favorable  November  they  may  still 
make  good-sized  plants  before  winter,  and  a 
chance  should  be  given  them  as  long  as  the  grow- 
ing season  lasts,  by  cultivation  and  thinning. 


The  "Trophy"  Tomato. 

BT  FF.TER  HENDERSON. 


When  Col.  Waring  advertised  this  variety  last 
spring,  at  25  cents  per  seed,  or  20  seeds  for  $5, 
few  thought  he  would  find  many  purchasers  at ' 
such  a  price;  but  the  universal  interest  taken  in 
this  fruit  and  the  confidence  placed  in  Mr.  Wait- 
ing's statement  9,  led  to  the  sale  of  seeds  to  a  large 
amount  to  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  had  seen  the  "Trophy"  growing,  the  previ- 
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ous  season  at  "  Ogden  Farm,"  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  while  I  felt  that  Mr.  Waring's  description 
was  by  no  means  exaggerated,  I  declined  to  give 
him  my  opinion  until  it  had  been  tested  in  oth- 
er localities,  where  soil  and  climate  were  differ- 
ent.   The  past  season  I  planted  out  a  couple  of 


THE  ENTIRE-LEAVED   CLEMATIS. 

dozen  plants  which  had  been  started  in  the 
usual  way,  and  tied  them  to  stakes.  Under  the 
same  conditions  I  planted  the  "  New- York 
Market,"  and  "  Rising  Sun,"  the  varieties  we 
considered  the  best  and  earliest  of  last  year's  ex- 
periment. In  earliuess,  the  "Trophy"  had  no 
perceptible  advantage  over  the  other  two;  (and 
by  the  way  I  think  we  have  reached  the  farthest 
point  we  ai-e  likely  to  attain  in  this  particular,) 
but  in  size,  smoothness,  and  beauty  of  color- 
ing, as  well  as  in  solidity  and  flavor,  it  cer- 
tainly exceeded  them.  So  that  taking  it  all  and 
all,  I  believe  it  to  be  thus  far  unexcelled,  wheth- 
er grown  for  private  use  or  for  market  pur- 
poses. This  opinion  I  find  very  generally  con- 
curred in,  in  all  sections  of  the  country  wher- 
ever it  has  been  submitted  to  a  trial  test  with 
others.  The  seeds  will  this  year  be  disseminated 
everywhere  at  reasonable  rates,  but  only  yet  in 
small  quantities,  as  the  stock  is  yet  too  limited 
to  be  sold  except  by  the  paper. 

A  Herbaceous  Clematis. 

(Clematis  integrifolia.) 


The  woody  climbing  species  of  Clematis  are 
among  our  choicest  and  most  showy  garden  or- 
naments, and  are  in  some  of  their  many  varie- 
ties now  well  known  and  justly  popular.  There 
area  few  low  growing  species  which  show  no 


disposition  to  climb,  and  which  are  killed  down 
to  the  ground  every  winter  like  other  herbaceous 
plants.  A  specimen  of  the  Entire-leaved  Clem- 
atis (C.  integrifolia),  in  o.ur  herbaceous  border, 
has  pleased  us  much  this  summer  by  the  length 
of  time  it  continued  in  bloom,  it  having  had 
flowers  upon  it 
fromjuneto  Sep- 
tember, seeming 
to  pay  no  heed 
to  the  unusu- 
ally hot  weath- 
er. The  stems, 
which  are  sever- 
al from  the  same 
root,  are  about 
eighteen  inches 
high,  and  bear 
opposite,  simple 
andentireleaves. 
The  flowers  are 
solitary,  and 
borne  upon  the 
summit  of  the 
stem,  and  the 
branches  which 
spring  from  the 
axilsoftheleaves 
after  the  appear- 
ance . of  a  bud 
upon  the  end  of 
the  stem  has 
stopped  its  pro- 
longation. The 
flowers  are  about 
an  inch  across, 
and  of  a  deep 
purplish  -  blue, 
which  is  darker 
within  the  flow- 
er than  upon  the 
outer  surface. 
The  engraving 
gives  the  sum- 
mit of  a  stem 
reduced  in  size. 
As  there  shown, 
the  terminal 
flower  has  dropped  away,  and  the  fruit  is 
well  developed  by  the  time  the  flowers  upon 
the  branches  have  opened.  The  head  of  fruit, 
on  account  of  the  hairy  tail  with  which  each  little 
akene  is  furnished,  presents  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  a  clump  of  the  plant  with  its  dark 
purple  flowers  interspersed  with  these  hairy 
clusters,  if  not  as  showy  as  some  others,  is  an 
interesting  object.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardj', 
and  is  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  root, 
or  by  seeds  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe.  The  Entire-leaved  Clematis  is  a  native  of 
Austria.  We  have  a  native  species  of  the  same 
habit  of  growth,  but  its  flowers  are  neither  so 
large  nor  so  showy.  It  is  the  Clematis  ocliroleuca, 
one  of  our  rare  native  plants.  It  used  to  be 
found  on  Long  Island  until  the  growth  of 
Brooklyn  exterminated  it ;  but  fortunately  it  was 
found  by  Dr.  Allen,  a  few  years  ago,  growing 
in  considerable  abundance  upon  Staten  Island. 

The  Abundance  op  Grapes. — Never  within 
our  knowledge  have  grapes  been  so  plentiful  as 
this  year.  They  have  been  so  cheap  that  all  but 
the  very  poorest  in  the  cities  could  have  an 
abundance.  How  man3r  farmers,  well  to  do 
farmers  too,  have  had  all  the  grapes  they  could 
eat?  Plant  one  vine  at  least,  and  as  many  more 
as  j'ou  please.  They  will  produce  some  fruit 
with  but  little  care,  but  will  repay  all  the  atten- 
tion you  choose  to  bestow.  Plant  a  vine  this  fall. 


The  Feathered  Hyacinth. 

The  plant  represented  in  the  engraving  was 
sent  to  us  last  spring  for  a  name,  not  only  by 
amateur  cultivators,  but  by  persons  well  versed 
in  botany.    We  do  not  wonder  that  it  should 


THE  FEATHERED   HYACINTH. 

puzzle  a  botanist,  for  that  which  passes  for  a 
flower  has  so  completely  changed  from  the 
natural  condition  of  things  that  all  traces  of 
flower  structure  are  lost.  It  is  a  monstrous  va- 
riety of  Muscari  comosum,  a  plant  closely  related 
to  the  well-known  Grape  Hyacinth.  The  va- 
riety known  as  Feathered  Hyacinth  is  not  a 
garden  monstrosity,  but  is  known  in  the  wild 
state.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  planted 
with  other  hardy  bulbs.  Strong  bulbs  throw  up 
stems  a  foot  or  more  high,  bearing  a  broad,  pur- 
plish cluster  of  curiously  confused  and  malform- 
ed flowers  ;  these  are  branched,  twisted,  crisped, 
and  fringed,  in  such  a  way  as  can  happen  only 
to  a  flower  gone  thoroughly  crazy.  Some  have 
likened  the  appearance  it  presents  to  that  of 
coral.  The  French  call  it  Lilas  de  terre,  Ground 
Lilac,  and  the  cluster  at  a  distance  has  some  re- 
semblance to  a  lilac  cluster  both  in  form  and 
color.  It  blooms  in  May  and  June,  and  makes 
an  excellent  flower  for  bouquets.  The  bulbs  are 
sold  by  the  seedsmen  at  5  and  10  cents  each  ; 
and  are  usually  catalogued  under  the  anti- 
quated name  of  hyacintlius  plumosus.  It  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Muscari,  which  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Hyacintlms.  Others  of  the  genus 
have  a  tendency  to  run  into  unsual  forms;  we 
have  seen  the  common  Grape  Hyacinth  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower  cluster  bearing 
malformed  flowers,  but  not  of  sufficient  beauty 
to  warrant  its  propagation  as  a  distinct  variety. 
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■OTE   IMOiEIMLLHl 

B27-  {For  other  Household  Items,  see  " Basket" pages.) 

Very  Young  Children  at  Funerals. 

— ■ 

Some  of  us  have  learned  a  lesson  lately,  with  re- 
gard to  children  too  young  to  understand  about 
death.  Little  Florence  was  not  three  years  old 
when  her  baby  brother  died.  So  long  as  his  little 
body  lay  in  his  crib  she  showed  no  particular  grief, 
probably  supposing  that  he  would  soon  awake. 
But  when  strangers  took  him  from  the  house,  in 
his  coffiu,  she  began  to  be  seriously  troubled.  At 
the  grave  her  distress  was  so  keen  that  all  who  wit- 
nessed it  must  have  felt  that  a  great  mistake  had 
been  committed  in  allowing  her  to  be  present. 
•'Don't  put  my  little  brother  in  that  hole,"  she 
6creamed  in  piercing  tones,  and  no  one  could  calm 
her.  She  was  afterwards  told  that  little  brother 
had  gone  to  heaven ;  but  no  one  could  disabuse  her 
mind  of  the  belief  that  heaven  is  in  that  dark  hole 
where  she  saw  his  coffin  lowered.  When  her  moth- 
er told  me  about  it,  assuring  me  that  she  should 
never  again  Jlow  so  young  a  child  to  receive  such 
a  shock,  I  thought  with  a  new  impulse  of  affection 
of  that  sympathizing  mother  (mentioned  in  the 
May  Agriculturist)  who  dressed  the  grave  of  her 
friend's  child  with  evergreen  boughs  and  flowers, 
so  that  all  appearance  of  a  "bare  open  grave  "  was 
removed,  and  the  little  coffin  was  gently  placed  in 
"  a  bed  of  sweetest  flowers." 

Little  Florence  came  running  to  me  the  other 
day  to  report  what  a  kind-hearted  friend  had  told 
her — something  about  "oh!  such  pitty  flowers, 
and  oh  !  so  many  pitty  things  to  play  with — oh  ! 
so  nice  !"  "  Who  has  them?"  I  asked,  not  know- 
ing what  she  was  talking  about.  "  Little  brother, 
down  in  heaven,"  she  answered.  "Doumf  Well, 
that  may  be  as  well  as  to  say  "  up  in  heaven,"  in  a 
literal  sense.  I  was  glad  that  the  little  one  had  re- 
ceived an  idea  of  heaven  that  made  it  seem  a  pleas- 
ant home  to  her  childish  comprehension.  Perhaps 
she  will  some  day  be  able  to  conceive  of  a  brighter 
entrance  to  that  happy  land  than  the  gaping  grave 
she  saw,  and  her  nervous  system  may  possibly  have 
received  no  shock  nor  strain  from  which  it  will  not 
ultimately  recover;  but  it  would  be  kindness  to 
the  little  oues  and  kindness  to  all  bereaved  ones, 
if  everything  reasonable  should  be  done  to  lessen 
the  grim  ghastliuess  of  death  and  make  it  seem 
what  it  really  is,  only  a  natural  change,  though 
sometimes,  in  a  certain  sense,  premature,  from  one 
departmeut  of  our  Father's  universe  to  another.  K. 

— ■ — «-« -ma  a  u  ■  t—^ > 


of  older  times  had  in  getting  a  fire,  and  of  the  care 
exercised  iu  keeping  it.  Perhaps  some  can  recol- 
lect how  cautiously  the  coals  were  covered  with 
ashes  at  night,  that  the  'embers  might  be  ready  to 
start  the  morning  fire;  and  when  with  all  the  care  ike 


Fig.  1.— SIMPLE  MJLTCH-SAl'J 

Matches  and  their  Safe-Keeping. 

Friction  matches  allow  us  to  kindle  a  fire  with 
the  least  possible  trouble.  House-keepers  of  the 
present  day  know  but   littleof  the  difficult}  Hi  ise 


Fig.    2. — DOUBLE  MATCH-SAFE. 

coals  were  found  dead,  how  irksome  it  was  to  go 
of  a  cold  morning  to  a  distant  neighbor's  to  "  bor- 
row some  fire,"  and  convey  it  home  in  a  pan  or 


CARVED   MATCH-SAFE. 


shovel,  in  order  that  the  household  machinery 
might  be  once  more  set  in  motion.  But  the  cheap- 
ness of  matches  has  done  away  with  all  this,  and 
now  a  scratch  with  a  match  brings  the  needed  ser- 
vant to  do  'our  bidding.  The  increased  facility  in 
obtaining  fire  has  brought  with  it  increased  danger. 
The  scratch  that  will  bring  the  friendly  fire  -will 
also  bring  the  fire  fiend  to  burn  and  destroy.  In- 
vestigations by  the  proper  officers  in  our  large  cit- 
ies have  shown  that  a  considerable  share  of  fires  is 
to  be  attributed  to  carelessness  with  matches. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  caution  exercised  in 
keeping  matches,  whether  the  stock  for  future  use 
or  those  kept  at  hand  to  supply  the  daily  needs.  A 
match  carelessly  dropped  may  be  ignited  by  the 
tread  of  the  next  passer,  and  give  rise  to  a  con- 
flagration, or  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
child,  and  thus  be  the  cause  of  disaster.  Kate  have 
been  known  to  carry  matches  to  their  holes  and 
thus  add  to  their  general  mischievous  ways  by  turn- 
ing incendiaries.  When  a  stock  of  matches  is  kept 
on  hand  they  should  be  stored  where  none  but  the 
proper  persons  can  have  access  to  them,  and  iu 
such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  possible  danger 
of  ignition  by  accident.  We  keep  them  in  a  tin 
box.  Equal  care  should  be  taken  with  those  kept 
:ii  baud  for  frequen!  nso.  Leaving  them  about 
upon  tl"'  maul  le-shelf  and  in  similar  places  should 
not  be  tolerati  1.  There  are  match  safes  of  various 
designs  sold  at  the  stores  which  may  be  had  at  lit- 
tle expense,  but  any  box  or  receptacle  Unit  can  be 
affixed  in  a  convenient  place  will  do  as  well.  The 
important  thing  is  I"  have  the  match-safe  in  a  fixed 
place,  and  have  il  understood  th.it  matches  are  to 
be  found  there  and  no  «  here  else,     U  is  advisable 


that  the  receptacle  have  a  rough  surface  for  scratch- 
ing the  matches  npou,  as  this  will  prevent  much 
disfiguring  of  the  woodwork.  Iu  rooms  where 
there  is  no  fire  it  is  better  to  have  a  place  to  receive 
the  ends  of  burnt  matches.  A  half-consumed 
match  is  a  small  thing,  but  neat  persons  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  all  doubt 
upon  the  matter  is  done  away  with  if  a  receptacle 
is  provided.  We  give  figures  of  match-safes  in 
which  some  ornamental  work  is  introduced.  They 
will  serve  as  suggestions  to  those  who  would  like 
to  make  such  articles.  Their  woods  of  various 
kinds,  including  eigar-box  material,  are  easily 
worked  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife  and  a  fine  saw. 
The  cylindrical  receptacles  shown  iu  fig.  2,  may  be 
made  out  of  the  round  wooden  match-boxes. 


Training  Children  to  "Work. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


A  little  girl  of  twelve  came  to  live  with  me  a  few 
weeks,  doing  household  chores  for  her  board.  I 
thought  I  should  teach  her  just  how  to  wash  the 
dishes,  but  some  eugagemeuts  prevented  my  doing 
so  on  the  first  occasion  of  her  officiating  at  the  dish- 
pan.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  after  she  had  finished 
the  task,  and  looked  to  see  how  the  work  was  done. 
The  sink  was  dry  and  clean.  It  actually  was  a  plain 
kitchen  table,  but  "sink"  reads  so  much  better  ! 
And  every  body  knows  that,  theoretically,  dishes 
should  be  washed  in  a  good  sink  with  racks  and 
drains,  and  convenient  supplies  of  hot  and  cold 
water.  I  felt  of  the  dish-pan  aud  dish-cloth.  Both 
were  guiltless  of  grease  aud  properly  cared  (or. 
The  tumblers  and  spoons  and  forks  looked  bright 
aud  clear,  and  the  plates  and  knives  were  free  from 
spot.  I  did  not  ask  the  child  how  she  had  done 
her  work.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  I  let 
her  go  on  as  her  mother  had  taught  kcr. 

Then  I  hired  a  "young  lady"  to  do  my  work. 
She  knew  how — oh,  yes!  of  course  she  did — to  do 
everything;  sol  did  not  venture  any  suggestions 
at  first.  But  such  discomfort  and  uncertainty  as 
wc  all  felt  about  everything  she  undertook  !  Aud 
somehow,  I  had  an  impression  all  of  the  time,  that 
she  disliked  work,  and  was  unused  to  it,  aud  might 
lame  her  back,  or  hurt  herself  iu  some  way ;  so 
thought  I  had  better  do  everything  that  was  hard 
aud  disagreeable  myself. 

No  doubt  the  difference  in  the  workiug  habits  of 
these  two  girls  was  owing  in  great  part  to  a  differ- 
ence of  natural  temperament ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  their  home  training  had  not  been  at  all  alike. 
There  is  every  variety  of  talent  among  children. 
Some  have  much  more  executive  force  than  others. 
Such  children  are  "always  getting  into  mischief," 
and  it  is  hard  to  bear  with  their  restlessness  and 
its  results.  But  this  tendency  to  activity  may  be 
made  to  take  a  useful  turn  quite  early  iu  life,  il 
properly  directed.  Whatever  the  child's  tempera- 
ment, it  has  a  right  to  such  an  education  of  its  fac- 
ulties as  will  enable  it  to  take  care  of  itself  aud  be 
useful  to  others  in  after  life.  A  parent  has  no  right 
to  mark  out  a  child's  future  career  aud  educate  it 
especially  for  that ;  but  there  arc  certain  things  that 
are  necessary  to  be  done  anywhere,  iu  order  to  se- 
cure the  general  and  individual  welfare. 

It  is  not  so  necessary  that  a  child  bo  taught  how 
to  do  each  particular  thing,  as  that  it  be  trained 
to  do  something  vet**/  carefully  and  ihorovyhly,  and 
that  it  he  taught  perseverance.  It  is  a  great  lesson 
wheu  a  child  has  once  learned  how  much  more  en- 
joyment there  is  in  doing  a  piece  of  work  with  ac- 
curacy, or  with  skill,  than  iu  doing  it  iu  a  half-way, 
bungling  fashion.  Don't  require  too  much  at  first. 
It  maybe  a  bit  of  over  sewing.  The  first  stint 
should  be  a  small  one,  a  single  inch,  perhaps,  with 
the  promise  of  some  little  treat  when  the  stitches 
!  made  evenly.  Criticise  kindly  and  synipa- 
thizhurly,  but  never  say  "well  done."  until  it  is 
well  done.  Pick  it  out  over  and  over,  if  need  he, 
until  the  thing  is  right,  and  if  the  work  gets  soiled 
in  the.  process,  say  nothing  about  il  ;  children  arc 
so  easily  discouraged  in  tin  ir  first  efforts.  Over- 
praise  is  iu  i  aboul  as  bad,  Genuine  iympat/iy  is 
the  tight  thing,  joined  with  firmness  iu  what  we 
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kuow  to  be  for  the  child's  good.  We  ought  to  use 
judgment  iu  giving  a  task  to  a  child,  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  carry  the  task  through  without  getting 
perfectly  sick  of  that  kind  of  work.  If  we  become 
convinced  that  the  task  set  is  really  too  great  for 
the  child's  powers  of  endurance,  either  physically 
or  mentally,  we  had  better  tell  the  little  one  that 
we  have  changed  our  mind  and  that  it  need  not  go 
on ;  for  it  is  not  well  to  simply  cease  insisting  upon 
the  performance  of  the  task,  leaving  the  child  to  a 
guilty  consciousness  of  having  failed  iu  what  was 
required  of  it.  But,  oh  dear !  how  children  will 
"  beg  off!"  Katie  knows  it  will  take  her  all  day  to 
pick  up  the  buttons  she  has  just  spilled,  and  Sam- 
my is  just  as  sure  that  it  will  make  him  sick  to  pick 
up  a  basket  full  of  chips.  Don't  be  impatient  with 
them.  Children  will  be  childish — those,  at  least, 
who  are  destined  to  grow  up.  It  is  our  business, 
patiently  to  teach  them  to  be  reasonable.  En- 
courage them.  Let  them  know  of  something  very 
nice  that  is  going  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  but- 
tons or  chips  are  picked  up.  Under  the  influence 
of  happy  expectation,  the  task— over  which  they 
had  been  dawdling  with  tears — will  be  finished  in 
a  twinkling.  When  it  is  done,  before  the  treat 
comes,  call  their  attention  to  the  smallness  of  the 
task  when  resolutely  undertaken. 

Children  who  have  been  trained  to  observe  what 
is  going  on  around  them,  to  be  careful  in  the  de- 
tails of  their  work,  to  plan  their  work  before  be- 
ginning it,  and  to  persevere  iu  what  they  have  un- 
dertaken, will  make  good,  faithful  workers  in  al- 
most any  department.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  with  rapidity,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness.  A  great  wrong  is  done  to  children 
when  they  are  overworked  by  avaricious  parents  ; 
but  it  is  also  wrong  to  allow  children  to  grow  up 
with  untrained  powers  and  shiftless   habits. 


To  Catch,  Dress,  and  Cook  a  Chicken. 

It  is  not  easy  to  catch  a  chicken  in  the  day-time, 
unless  you  know  how  to  do  it.  This  is  one  good 
way :  In  the  bottom  of  a  pail  put  a  few  kernels  of 
corn  or  a  few  bread  crumbs.  Tip  over  the  pail  on 
its  side,  and  hold  it  so,  standing  behind  the  bottom 
of  the  pail.  When  Biddy  walks  into  the  trap  to 
get  the  corn,  reach  over  and  seize  her  by  the  tail. 
If  you  wring  the  chicken's  neck,  do  it  so  thorough- 
ly, that  the  poor  creature  will  not  come  to  con- 
sciousness when  half-picked.  Hold  it  by  the  head, , 
aud  swing  it  around  and  around,  until  it  is  quite 
dead.  It  can  be  picked  more  rapidly  and  with  no 
trouble  from  vermin — if,  unfortunately,  the  fowl  is 
infested  with  them — after  dipping  it  all  over  in 
scalding  water.  Those  who  save  the  feathers  for 
their  own  use  or  for  sale,  prefer  to  pick  them  dry, 
and  this  is  most  easily  done  while  the  chicken  is 
still  warm.  After  all  the  feathers  aud  pinfeathers 
are  removed,  pass  the  fowl  through  a  blaze — a  pa- 
per burned  on  the  hearth  or  a  lighted  candle — to 
singe  off  the  hairs  from  the  skin. 

Now  there  is  a  chance  for  skill  and  the  pleasure 
that  results  from  the  use  of  skill,  in  separating  the 
joints  of  the  fowl.  Take  off  the  head,  and  cut 
away  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  around  the  union 
of  the  intestinal  canal  with  the  outer  skin.  Make 
this  opening  large  enough  to  introduce  the  hand, 
and  you  can  gently  draw  out  the  entrails,  crop  aud 
all,  in  one  mass.  Most  people  cook  the  liver  aud 
heart.  In  removing  the  legs  and  wings,  you  will 
soon  see  how  neatly  the  muscles  cleave  apart  so 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  cutting  to  do.  Cut 
through  the  flesh  of  these  limbs  at  the  joints,  aud 
then  break  the  joints  apart,  cutting  the  ligaments. 
There  is  a  small  place  iu  the  backbone,  where  it 
may  be  easily  broken.  Try  to  separate  the  "  wish- 
bone "  from  the  shoulders  and  breastbone,  for  the 
childrcu's  sake.  Then  it  is  not  difficult  to  separate 
the  breast  aud  back,  and  to  sever  the  neck  from  the 
back.     The  pieces  should  then  be  washed. 

There  are  many  good  ways  of  cooking  chickens. 
This  is  the  hist  one  I  have  learned,  and  very  good. 
It  is  an  easy  way.  Put  a  spoonful  of  butter  in  the 
bottom  of  a  frying  pan,  lay  in  the  pieces,  cover  it, 
and  set  it  iu  the  oven.  Turn  the  pieces  several 
times  while  cooking.      When  done,  take  out  the 


chicken,  turn  off  nearly  all  of  the  fat  if  there  is 
much  of  it,  aud  make  a  gravy  of  the  remainder  by 
adding  a  teacup  of  water;  thicken,  when  boiling, 
with  a  thin  paste  of  flour  aud  water. 

I  doubt  if  this  is  quite  as  wholesome  as  the  com- 
mon chicken-slew.  Put  the  pieces  in  a  kettle  with 
water  enough  to  cover  all.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil 
rather  slowly  and  simmer  gently  until  very  tender, 
adding  boiling  water  whenever  any  is  needed  to 
prevent  burning.  Before  it  is  quite  done,  salt  the 
whole.  Take  up  the  pieces,  when  very  tender,  and 
make  a  gravy  of  the  broth  by  thickening  it  and 
adding  a  little  sweet  cream.  This  broth  should 
always  be  skimmed  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  and 
all  the  fat  floating  upon  the  surface  should  be  re- 
moved with  a  spoon  before  it  is  salted.  Chicken 
fat  is  not  very  palatable,  and  when  it  is  "tried,"  it 
makes  a  good  oil  for  many  domestic  uses.         K. 


Cooking  Egg-Plants. 

Though  the  season  for  Egg-plant  is  about  over, 
we  print  for  future  reference  the  following  Creole 
style  of  cooking  the  vegetable,  furnished  by  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Howard,  Pike  Co.,  Miss.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  recipes  for  other  Creole  dishes  which 
Mrs.  H"  offers  to  send.  She  says :  "  Take  six  Egg- 
plants, cut  lengthwise  (through  the  stem  as  well), 
and  soak  them  half  an  hour  in  salt  water,  boil  until 
tender;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  score  them  slightly 
around  the  edges  before  boiling.  When  tender  dig 
out  the  center  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  skins, 
which  will  then  be  left  hollowr  with  a  handle  like 
au  oval  frying-pan.  Take  about  a  pound  of  light 
bread  (some  prefer  more  and  some  less),  soak  in 
water  until  soft,  aud  then  squeeze  out,  mix  with 
the  contents  of  the  Egg-fruit,  kneading  thoroughly 
together,  season  with  salt,  red  pepper  pods  chop- 
ped, and  one  minced  onion.  Put  into  a  frying-pan 
with  a  large  spoonful  of  lard,  aud  stir  the  mixture 
over  the  fire  until  the  lard  is  well  mixed  in  ;  then 
pack  the  mixture  in  the  skins  that  have  been  emp- 
tied. Brown  aud  roll  bread  crumbs,  and  sprinkle 
thickly  over  the  top  of  each,  put  a  few  specks  of 
lard  over  each,  and  put  iu  the  oven  and  brown  nice- 
ly. Or  you  can  pack  the  mixture  in  a  shallow  tin 
or  pie-plate,  and  bake.  Or  you  can  keep  it  iu  the 
frying-pan,  allowing  it  to  brown  into  a  cake." — 
The  direction  to  "  take  six  Egg-plants,"  shows 
that  the  small  variety  is  still  iu  use  i-u  Mississippi. 
One  of  our  Improved  New  York  Purples  is  large 
enough  for  a  good-sized  family. 


Time  for  Reading. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Let  us  lake  time  for  reading.  It  will  never  come 
if  we  wait  to  have  every  piece  of  work  finished ,  aud 
every  speck  of  dirt  removed  from  each  article  we 
use.  We  can  always  find  something  else  to  do,  and 
conscientious  house-keepers,  with  little  taste  for 
mental  pursuits,  are  apt  to  make  a  great  blunder. 
"The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  rai- 
ment," which  means — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  preach 
a  wee  bit  of  a  sermon — that  you  yourself,  with  all 
your  immortal  faculties,  are  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  your  house  and  furniture,  and  cloth- 
ing aud  cookery ;  and  these  are  utterly  worthless 
if  they  serve  as  hindrances  instead  of  helps  to  your 
individual  human  culture.  No  kind  of  labor  is  de- 
grading if  done  from  a  worthy  motive,  and  no  mo- 
tive can  be  nobler  than  the  womanly  desire  to  make 
a  pleasant  home.  With  this  end  iu  view — with  love 
as  a  prompter — washing  aud  darning  and  scrubbing 
are  all  elevated  from  drudgery  to  a  nobler  place. 
But  our  homes  cannot  be  properly  attractive  and 
profitable  to  our  families  if  we  ourselves  are  dull 
and  harrassed.  Our  brothers  aud  fathers  and  hus- 
bands and  sous  need  cheerful  and  intelligent  com- 
panions at  home,  far  more  than  they  need  nice  din- 
ners aud  spotless  linen.  It  is  necessary  that  good 
home-makers  aud  keepers  should  read  aud  reflect, 
aud  listen  and  couverse. 

What  shall  we  read?  Whatever  really  helps  us 
along,  whether  it  be  history,  science,  philosophy, 
or  morals.    I  can't  read  hard  books  when  I  am  tired. 


Sometimes  for  several  weeks  the  cares  and  labors 
of  housekeeping  and  maternity  take  so  much  of 
my  strength  that  mental  labor  is  impossible,  and 
then  I  take  what  I  call  easy  reading — good  stories 
and  the  lighter  newspaper  articles.  But  if  we  live 
on  light  reading  entirely  we  cannot  expect  to  gain 
in  mental  strength  and  growth. 

Do  you  know  what  a  joy  it  is  to  feel  that,  though 
your  school-days  are  long  past,  your  intellectual 
growth  is  still  going  on  ?  The  lessons  of  our  own 
experience  are  most  valuable,  I  know,  but  good 
books  are  great  helps.  From  them  we  get  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others. 
♦-« —     iipi         i  • 

How  to  Roast  a  Pig. 

EX  31RS.    "j.  W.   T." 


Charles  Lamb  wrote  a  "  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig."  He  introduces  the  article  with  au  anecdote 
of  a  Chinaman  named  Ho-ti,  and  his  son  named 
Bo-bo.  One  day  Ho-ti  went  away,  leaving  the 
boy  Bo-bo  to  watch  the  hut  and  a  fine  litter  of 
young  pigs.  Boy  fashion,  he  got  to  playing  with 
fire  and  dropped  some  sparks  into  a  bundle  of 
straw,  'which  soon  reduced  their  humble  abode  to 
ruins.  Bo-bo  was  in  consternation,  TOt  so  much 
at  the  loss  of  the  building,  as  at  the  death  of  the 
young  pigs.  While  thinking  what  kind  of  a  story 
to  invent  in  order  to  divert  the  wrath  of  his  father, 
whom  he  felt  certain  would  beat  him  unmerci- 
fully, he  happened  unconsciously  to  grasp  a  leg  of 
one  of  the  burnt  pigs,  and  as  it  scorched  his  fin- 
gers, put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  tasted  the 
crackling  which  had  come  away  from  the  roasted  leg. 

He  fell  to  work  with  a  will,  aud  piece  after  piece 
of  the  pig  found  its  way  down  his  throat.  He  did 
not  come  to  consciousness  of  the  outer  world,  un- 
til   he  felt    the   blows  from  his  father's   cudgel: 

"  1'ou  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there 
devouring?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burut 
me  down  three  houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and 
be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and 
I  know  not  what.  What  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?" 

"  0  father,  the  pig,  the  pig  !  Do  come  and  taste 
how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

It  was  not  long  before  Ho-ti  had  tasted  the  pig, 
allured  as  much  by  the  delicious  smell  as  by  Bo-bo's 
arguments ;  and  roast  pig  has  ever  since  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  daintiest  luxuries  of  the  world. 

To  be  in  its  prime,  the  pig  to  be  roasted  should 
be  not  less  than  a  month  old,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  five  weeks.  The  nearer  to  the  length  of 
a  moon's  journey,  the  better.  It  should  be  killed 
and  dressed  the  day  before  it  is  required  to  be 
cooked  and  eaten.  It  will  deteriorate  in  flavor  if 
kept  longer,  and  a  shorter  time  would  not  allow  of 
its  getting  cold  and  firm,  which  is  equally  impor- 
tant. Caution  the  butcher  to  be  careful  not  to 
make  too  large  an  opening,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  pig  iu  good  shape  if  the  bones  of  the  hips  and 
chest  are  divided.  The  head  should  not  be  remov- 
ed, aud  the  feet  should  also  remain.  The  brains 
may  be  removed  by  opening  the  head  from  the  un- 
der side,  and  returning  the  parts  to  shape  with  the 
aid  of  skewers  and  string.  The  feet  should  be 
doubled  under  the  body,  and  the  pig  should  sit  on 
them  while  in  the  oven.  When  the  force-meat  is 
all  in,   stitch  up   the   opening  securely. 

Put  the  pig  into  a  hot  oven,  with  no  water  in  the 
pan,  nor  gravy  of  any  kind.  As  soon  as  the  surface 
of  the  skin  is  a  little  warm,  rub  it  over  with  a  little 
butter  confined  in  a  muslin  bag ;  a  tablespoonful 
will  be  enough.  This  process  should  be  repeated 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  all  the  roast- 
ing is  complete.  From  two  to  three  hours  will  be 
required  to  cook  it,  but  when  of  a  fine  brown — 
sides,  feet  and  all,  it  is  probably  done. 

If  onions  are  relished  by  the  family,  the  force- 
meat for  stuffiug,  will  be  made  as  follows  :  Grate 
into  crumbs  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  and  add  to  them 
two  good  sized  onions  chopped  very  fine,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  pulverized  sage,  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, form  into  a  large  ball,  and  put  inside  the 
body  of  the  pig.  Onion  saute,  apple  sauce,  aud  pota- 
toes boiled  whole,  with  the  gravy  from  the  pan  after 
the  fat  is  removed,  ate  the  usual  accompaniments. 
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Queer  People. 

ET   ■'CARLET0N." 

There  are  some  very  queer  people  in  the  world.  I  dare 
say  that  if  I  were  to  go  through  the  country  I  should  find 
In  every  town  somebody  whom  the  people  call  '■  queer," 
who  have  some  crotchet  or  other  in  their  heads.    I  knew 


see  them.  But  I  saw  the  cattle,  fowls,  and  horses.  The 
Jains  never  kill  any  thing — not  even  a  mosquito,  if  they 
can  help  it.  They  may  do  it  by  accident,  but  never  in- 
tentionally. A  swarm  of  mosquitoes  might  present  their 
bills  and  take  their  fill  of  blood  out  of  the  veins  of  these 
queer  people,  and  they  would  not  give  them  a  slap  for 
fear  of  hurting  their  grandfathers  or  grandmothers  or 
somebody  else !  I  dare  say  that  you  do  not  quite  under- 
stand this,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
These  people  have  a  strange  belief— quite  as  strange  as 


HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK 

a  man  once  who  thought  there  was  a  bottle  attached  to 
his  nose  by  a  string,  and  when  he  was  walking  through 
the  street  held  his  hands  before  him  to  protect  it.  "Be 
careful  of  my  bottle." — he  would  say  when  he  was  in  a 
crowd.  It  was  a  reality  to  him.  He  could  see  it.  It  was 
no  use  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  whim.  It  was  no  use  to 
take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  the  string,  for  it  would  in- 
stantly grow  together  again.  2so  doctor  could  remove  it. 
I  never  knew  how  the  bottle  came  there  in  his  imagina- 
tion, nor  what  use  it  was  to  him,  but  he  came  to  consider 
it  as  a  part  of  himself  and  was  loath  to  part  with  it.  He 
was  an  old  man  and  the  children  used  to  call  him  "  Old 
Bottle."  He  was  a  monomaniac.  He  was  all  right  on 
every  other  subject  but  insane  on  that.  But  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  are  queer  without  being  insane. 

Some  of  the  queerest  people,  that  I  ever  saw,  live  in 
India,  and  are  called  Jains.  They  build  asylums  for  cows, 
horses,  donkeys,  cats,  and  dogs,  just  as  we  build  them 
for  sick  folks,  for  orphan  children,  and  for  old  people. 
If  you  ever  visit  Bombay,  you  will  find  one  of  their  estab- 
lishments there,  consisting  of  sheds  built  around  a  large 
square  containing  several  acres  of  ground.  At  first  sight 
you  might  think  it  was  a  cattle  show — the  sheds  being 
arranged  like  the  cattle  pens,  horse  stalls,  and  poultry 
coops,  at  our  State  and  County  fairs.  Or -you  might  think 
it  a  market-place  for  the  sale  of  live-stock.  Walking 
aroand  the  inclosnre  you  will  see  some  poor  old  cows,  so 
thin  that  you  can  almost  look  through  them — nothing  but 
skin  and  bones.  Th*y  do  not  give  mil!;— they  arc  too 
old  for  that.  In  some  of  the  other  pens,  you  will  see  a 
lot  of  old  horses— knock-kneed,  spavined.  foundercd> 
blind,  wheezy — so  old  and  poor  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
do  not  knock  them  on  the  head  and  give  them  to  the 
crows.  Farther  along  you  will  find  hens  and  roosters. 
The  hens  are  too  old  to  lay  eggs,  and  the  roosters  so  old 
and  '  mgh  thai  it  is  doubtful  if  you  could  ever  cook  the 
ml  of  them.  In  other  pens  you  see  hundreds 
of  mean,  mangy  cur-,  full  of  fleas,  snapping  and  snarling 
at  each  other;  you  will  think  that  a  premium  has  been 
offered  ror  the  meanest  instead  of  the  bcsl  dog,  and  that 
the  people  have  brought  in  all  the  ugliest  puppies  in  the 
country.    And  so  with  the  cows,  horses,  and  chickens. 

But  ii  Is  aol  a  cattle  show  such  as  wo  have  in  this  coun- 
try, although  it  is  a  showing  "Of  stock  Buch  as  you  can  find 
no  where  except  in  the  East.  It  is  an  asylum— a  hospi- 
tal—not  a  place,  however,  to  cure  diseased  animal-,  but 
an  establishment  where  they  are  taken  care  oi  through 
life— imt  because  the  horses  have  been  good  roadsters. 
or  the  curs  faithful  dogs,  but  because  the  people  win.  have 
built  the  establishment  are  n  queer  set.  I  have  heard 
that  they  a!^o  have  hospitals  lor  insects,  though  I  did  nut 
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that  of  the  old  man  who  thought  he  had  a  bottle  on  his 
nose ;  they  think  that  when  a  human  being  dies  his  soul 
goes  into  the  body  of  an  auimal,  bird,  reptile,  or  insect, 
and  that  if  they  kill  any  thing  they  will  be  hurting  some- 
body who  once  lived  in  this  world.  If  they  should  give 
a  donkey  a  kick,  who  knows  that  it  might  not  be  a  kick 
at  their  grandfather  ?  or  that  a  blow  given  with  a  stick  or 
stone  at  a  hen  might  not  fall  on  their  grandmother  !  They 
never  brush  down  the  cobwebs  from  the  corners  of  their 
rooms,  nor  drive  the  spiders  away,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
their  relatives  in  the  other  world,  who  come  back  and  spin 
their  webs  in  the  houses  where  they  once  lived,  to  be 
near  those  whom  they  loved.  The  fleas  that  hop  and 
skip  so  nimbly,  and  tickle  you  so  delicately,  maybe  old 
schoolmates  !  If  you  catch  them  it  will  not  do  for  you 
to  pinch  their  heads,  for  possibly  you  may  have  your 
head  pinched  by  and  by !  Some  of  these  queer  people, 
when  they  walk  along  the  streets,  look  very  carefully  for 
fear  of  stepping  on  ants,— not  only  the  little  busy  workers 
in  the  sand,  but  their  aunt  Kachel,  Mary  or  Lucy  or 
somebody  else's  aunt.  Of  course,  if  you  believed  as  these 
poor  people  do,  you  would  not  want  to  do  so  ungallant  a 
thing  as  to  crush  them  beneath  your  feet,  not  even  if  they 
did  pull  your  hair  when  they  combed  it,  or  made  you 
walk  straight  in  childhood. 

I  saw  in  one  of  the  asylums  a  great  baboon  that  grinned 
when  I  came  near  him ; — perhaps  he  recognized  me  as  a 
man  and  a  brother  1  There  were  half  a  dozen  fat  hogs 
snoozing  in  their  pens — like  grandfathers  taking  a  nap 
after  dinner.  Roosters  were  smoothing  out  their  feath- 
ers and  strutting  round  the  yard,  reminding  me  of  dandies 
who  are  continually  feeling  of  their  neckties  or  looking 
at  their  kid  gloves  to  see  if  they  arc  all  right.  The  sight 
was  not  near  so  pleasant  as  it  is  to  see  a  cattle,  horse,  and 
poultry  show.  That  is  real  pleasure,  but  this  was  pain- 
ful ;  for  the  poor  creatures  who  set  up  this  hospital  did  it 
from  religions  motives,  and  they  tended  the  old  and  yelp- 
ing  puppies  as  a  religious  duty.  They  believed  that  it 
would  add  to  their  pleasure  in  this  world  and  secure  their 
happiness  in  the  future  life.  How  much  better  it  would 
be,  if  instead  of  keeping  the  breath  of  life  in  old  don- 
keys, or  taking  care  of  sick  pigs  they  were  to  do  what 
they  could  for  their  fellow  creatures  who  are  not  able  to 
help  themselves  !  In  visiting  these  asylums  you  see  the 
incalculable  difference  between  this  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  one  spends  its  efforts  in  taking  care  of  ani- 
mals, to  the  neglect  of  human  beings,  and  the  other  goes 
out  to  the  poor,  the  degraded,  the  sick,  and  dying,  and 
bestows  its  blessings  everywhere. 

You  And  other  queer  people  in  the  East — some  who 
pare  their  finger  nails,  but  let  them  grow  as  long 


as  they  will,  just  as  you  sometimes  see  peculiar  persons 
in  this  country  who  never  cut  their  hair.  Those  Eastern 
fanatics  think  that  to  have  one  or  two  long  finger  nails  is 
genteel.  They  do  not  let  them  all  grow  long,  for,  were 
they  to  do  so  they  would  not  be  able  to  use  their  hands. 
Only  one  or  two  on  the  left  hand  are  allowed  to  grow, 
and  you  sometimes  see  them  ten  or  twelve  inches  long. 
These  fellows  do  not  work,  but  live  a  genteel  life, 
giving  pretty  much  all  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  nails.  There  is  another  set  of  queer  people  who 
think  that  they  are  very  holy.  They  sit  by  the  road  side 
with  ashes  and  dirt  daubed  on  their  faces  and  bodies  and 
beg  of  the  passers  by.  They  make  long  pilgrimages, 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  a  meritorious  act.  Some  of  them  climb  up  into  a  tree 
and  hang  head  downwards  by  the  hour  together,  until  the 
blood  is  ready  to  burst  from  their  temples.  Others  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  small  cup,  dip  it  full  of  water  and 
carry  it  hundreds  of  miles  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  head  of  a 
hideous  image.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  laugh  at  their 
absurdities,  but  they  have  their  laugh  at  us.  They  think 
it  very  queer  that  men  and  women  in  this  country  should 
walk  arm  in  arm.  Such  a  thing  was  never  seen  in  the 
East.  They  think  it  very  strange  that  we  wear  stove-pipe 
hats  and  kid  gloves,  and  swallow-tailed  coats.  But  the 
strangest  of  all  to  them  is  our  changes  of  fashion.  In 
their  country,  fashions  never  change ;  but  we  arc  such  a 
changeable  people  that  we  must  have  a  new  fashion  al- 
most every  day.  I  once  heard  of  a  farmer  who  bought  a 
bonnet  for  his  wife,  and  drove  home  just  as  fast  as  he 
could.  His  wagon  made  such  a  racket  that  everybody 
rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  They  thought 
somebody  was  sick  and  he  was  after  the  doctor.     llIs 

your  wife  sick  ?"— shouted  a  neighbor "  No.    I've  got 

a  new  bonnet  for  my  wife  and  I  am  hurrying  home  for 
fear  it  will  be  out  of  fashion  before  I  get  there  !"  But  in 
Eastern  lands  the  fashions  are  the  same  to-day  that  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Judging  from  some  of  the 
old  buildings  and  monuments  that  we  see  there,  which 
are  covered  with  figures,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  fashions 
had  not  changed  much  for  two  or  even  three  thousand 
years.  What  queer  people!  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
say  so.  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  want  to  dress  as  my 
grandfather  did,  or  as  the  people  did  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  I  dare  say  that  many  girls  think  that  their  grand- 
mothers in  their  frilled  lace  caps  and  short  wais ted  dress- 
es were  perfect  frights.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  some- 
body by  and  by  said  the  same  about  us. 


3*e-\v  Puzzles  to  toe  Answered. 
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Xo.  395.    Illustrated  Rebus.— Good  advice  which  would 
save  much  trouble  if  followed. 


No.  3!tG.     Illustrate'/  If  thus.—  Giving  a   maxim  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor  too  careftnly  heeded. 
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SMOKING     OUT     S 

Most  boys  are  natural-born  hunters.  Almost  every  one 
of  you  looks  with  a  feeling  something  like  envy  upon  a 
brother  who  is  old  enough  to  be  trusted  with  a  gun. 
How  you  would  like  to  go  out  hunting  squirrels  or  rab- 
bits with  a  gun !  But  as  you  cannot  do  that,  you  set  traps 
for  the  rabbits  aud  try  to  circumvent  the  squirrels  by 
smoking  them  out  of  the  quarters  they  have  chosen  for 
the  winter.  Rabbits  are  fair  game,  as  they  do  much  mis- 
chief, and  trapping  them  will  prevent  injury  to  young 
trees  in  the  orchard.  But  the  squirrels,  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  do  much  harm ;  hut  as  they  make  a  very  good 
pie,  we  suppose  that  they  come  under  the  head  of  game, 
and  that  boys  are  not  much  to  blame  for  trying  to  capture 
them.  Probably  the  squirrels,  if  they  were  consulted, 
might  be  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  for 
them  after  they  have  put  away  their  winter's  stock  of 
nuts  in  the  most  comfortable  of  hollow  trees  to  have  all 
their  nice  plans  for  the  winter  disturbed.  The  very  spir- 
ited picture  which  Mr.  Bolles  has  made  for  you,  tells  the 
story  of  one  way  in  which  boys  hunt  squirrels.  The 
home  of  the  little  animals  in  a  hollow  tree  being  discov- 
ered, the  boys  organize  an  expedition.  There  is  no  fun 
in  going  alone,  there  must  be  several  to  enjoy  the  sport. 
Not  only  our  boys,  but  neighbor  Jones1  boys  must  go, 
and  if  the  Smiths  can  go  along,  all  the  better — we  will 
make  a  Saturday  of  it.  Iu  the  first  place,  we  need  a 
strong  bag  which  has  a  wooden  bottom  tacked  to  it, 
some  nails,  some  matches,  and  a  sharp  axe.  We  must 
first  guard  the  hole  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  then 
find  out  how  far  up  the  hollow  extends.  Then  the  best 
axe-man  of  the  party  makes  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
hollow  and  tacks  the  mouth  of  the  bag  securely  over  it. 
Now  for  the  fire;  some  sticks  are  soon  lighted;  and  leaves 
thrown  upon  the  rire  make  a  smudge  which  goes  into 
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QUIREELS  .—Drawn  by  J.  Bolles.- 

the  hollow  tree  with  a  warning  for  the  tenants  to  quit. 
They  cannot  come  out  below,  for  the  fire  is  there,  but 
they  soon  find  the  opening  we  have  made  above,  and  a 
squeak  and  a  bounce  soon  tell  us  that  the  game  is  bagged. 
Upon  looking  at  the  picture  again,  we  do  not  think  that 
it  was  our  squirrel  hunt  that  the  artist  sketched.  These 
boys  took  a  poor  bag,  and  the  game  has  escaped.  It  is 
no  use  for  that  tall  fellow  to  try  to  stop  his  flight  with  a 
stone,  for  Mr.  Bushy  tail  will  soon  be  laughing  at  him 
from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  tree.  After  all,  we  are  not 
sorry  to  see  the  little  animal  out-wit  the  boys.  Squirrels 
seem  to  enjoy  life  so  much,  and  their  ways  are  so  full  of 
activity  and  grace,  that  we  can  hardly  make  up  our  mind 
to  kill  them,  even  if  they  are  good  to  eat. 

Letters  from  Young  I*e©ple. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  get  letters  from  our  young  read- 
ers. Boys  and  girls,  particularly  quite  young  ones,  write 
just  as  they  would  talk,  say  what  they  have  to  say,  and 
then  stop.  We  wish  some  older  people  would  do  the 
same.  We  have  several  letters  from  little  folks  that  we 
should  like  to  answer,  did  we  know  how  to  send  a  reply. 
When  you  write  a  letter  to  us  or  to  any  one  else,  first 
put  down  the  Post-Office  address,  County,  State,  and  date. 
Learn  to  do  this  in  your  first  attempts  at  letter  writing — 
don't  write  another  word  until  yon  are  sure  that  this  is 
done.  If  this  habit  becomes  fixed  it  will  save  much 
trouble  in  after  life.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
number  of  letters— not  from  young  people,  but  from  old 
ones — that  come  to  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist  in  which 
this  very  important  part  is  left  out.  These  letters  are 
usually  upon  business  matters,  of  consequence  to  the 
persons  sending  them,  and  are  of  no  more  use  than  if 
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they  had  never  been  written.  Don't  begin  by  making  a 
long  apology  for  writing — or  use  any  of  those  tedious 
phrases,  such  as  "  I  take  my  pen  in  hand." — Most  people 
do  take  their  pen  in  hand,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
so.  State  what  you  have  to  say  clearly,  and  in  as  few 
words  as  the  suject  will  allow.  Of  course,  if  one  has  a 
story  to  tell,  or  an  experience  to  relate,  the  style  will  be 
different  from  that  of  a  mere  business  letter.  When  you 
have  said  what  you  have  to  say,  stop — without  any  ex- 
cuses. Don't  wind  up  by  the  information  that Li  It  is  get- 
ting late,"  or  that  "  I  have  already  tired  your  patience." 
Young  people  generally  have  letters  addressed  to  the 
care  of  their  parents,  or  some  other  person.  When  this 
is  the  case  it  should  be  distinctly  stated.  Sometimes  we 
receive  letters  froni  our  young  friends  with  the  request 
that  we  shall  "answer  right  off;"  just  as  grown  people 
say,  "reply  by  return  mail."  As  our  letters  each  day 
may  be  numbered  by  hundreds,  each  one  of  yon  must  see 
that  we  can  only  answer  the  most  important  ones  of 
those  boys  and  girls  who  have  written  us  expecting  a 
reply  ;  and  those  who  receive  none  must  accept  this  as  an 
apology.  We  answer  all  of  their  favors  that  we  can.  We 
often  wish  that  we  could  write  with  both  hands  at  once, 
and  that  there  were  many  more  hours  in  the  day. 

The  following  list  of  those  who  have  sent  answers  in- 
cludes some  names  which  were  mislaid  some  time  ago. 
Geo.  D.  Bunyan,  C.  F.  Deibcrt,  C.  Murphy,  C.  G.  Newton, 
W.  H.  Sunderland,  G.  E.  Leach,  Sara  Leaurie,  L.  E.  El- 
tinge,  G.  Wormerslej',  H.  E.  Simon,  I.  McCormick,  Min- 
nie Bloss,  Wm.  Griffith,  J.  H.  Mulkey.  Bell  Greeley.  H. 
R.  &  E.  F.  Warner,  J.  C.  Slater,  W.  M.  Allaire,  A.  W. 
Kclley,  J.  W.  Lamb,  J.  C.  Morrow,  F.  Spauldiug,  L.  H, 
Schley,  E.  J.  Bridge,  S.  C.  Herron,  C.  W.  Phelps. 
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Banters  and  Dealers  i •   Government  Securities,     > 

No.  5  Xassau-st..  NeW-Xobk,  Oct.  S.  IjTj.  ) 

The  price  of  ihe  last  issues  of  Fivc-Tvvcntics  :o-f::iy  is 
110!j— that  is,  a  $1,000  bond  will  bring,  in  cash,  $1,105. 

The  price  of  Central  Pacific  Bonds  to-day  is  903|s— 
that  is,  a  $1,000  bond  can  be  bongUt  for  $093.75. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  well  and  economically 
managed,  and  its  revenues  aro  large,  certain  and  con- 
stantly increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  earnings  since  its  beginning: 


.    Gross. 

1S65 $401,011.02 

1S86 861,917.57 

1S67-....  1,470,653.50 
1S6SC...  2.300.787.17 
I860...  5,670,(322.25 


..$720.274;46 

..  7S4.099.64 
..  S06.040.00 
..  S33.41-2.50 


On.  Expenses.  Net. 

Si -21. 060.53        $230,272.39 
200,710  61  GM.20a.9B 

430.913.33        1.139,740.17 
S43.166.54        1.457.000.S3 
2,993,523.19        2.077.299.00 
The  earnings  of  the  main  line  for  the  cm-rent  year  will 
exceed  $5,000,099,  and  are  as  follows: 

Jannarv S413.104.41  Jnnc 

February 394,176.47  July 

March 483,332.91  August...    ... 

April U33.75S.06  September 

May 76S,719.77| 

The  Bonds  arc  dealt  in  with  the  same  Jacility  as  Five- 
Twenty  bonds,  and  have  a  market  at  all  the  great  money 
centers  in  the  world — such  as  London.  Frankfort,  Am- 
stcrdam— and  at  the  Xew-Tork  Stock  Exchange.  TTe 
unhesitatingly  advise  our  friends  and  customers,  who 
may  be  thinking  of  making  investments,  or  exchanging 
their  Five-Twenties,  to  take  these  Bonds  as  suitable, 
safe  and  advantageous. 

We  buy  and  sell  Government  Securities  and  Central 
Pacific  Bonds,  make  collections,  and  allow  interest  on 
deposits.  Fisk  &  Hatch. 

FACTS  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS.  —  No  one 
doubts  the  value  of  a  patent  T7sivers.il  Clothes 
Wringer,  and  no  one  after  one  trial  will  find  less  reason 
for  doubting  the  value  of  a  Doty  Washing  Machine.  If 
one  is  complete  and  labor-saving,  so  is  the  other. — 
Cleveland  {Ohio)  Farmer. 

THE  BEST  GRAPE.— Of  the  new  grapes  re- 
cently put  before  the  public,  the  Eniiiclaii  is  giving 
greatest  promise  of  general  success.  Like  the  Concord, 
it  has  proved  a  hardy,  vigorous  grower;  while,  in  the 
abundance  and  excellent  quality  of  its  fruit,  it  stands  first 
among  black  grapes.  Xo  variety  of  fruit  is  more  desira- 
ble than  the  grape,  and  none  more  easily  grown.  There- 
fore, let  every  man  plant  a  vine.  and.  when  planting, 
plant  the  earliest  and  best. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  Eumelan  crape   is   regularly  advertised   in    the 
American  Agriculturist  bv  1IASBROCCK  &  BCSIIXELL, 
Iona.  near  Pcckskill,  X.  Y. 

Newspaper 


A  Book  of  125  papt-K,  contains  a  list  of  Ibo  best  American 
Adverti-*i>«c:  Mediums,  zivin^  the  unities,  ci  re  illations,  and  full 
particr.la-s "concerning  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
ond  Famitr  Newspapers,  together  iritli  all  those  having  large 
circulation's  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  &c,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Stalled  free  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 
P.  ROWELL  &  CO..  Publishers, -J"  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader,  in  its  issue  of  May  £9,1970, 
F9vs:  "The  finn  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book, is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  dears  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
Btfitematicallt/in  Mich  a  way:  that  is,  bo  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  [cast  expenditure,  of  money." 

A  History  of  Watch-lEaking, 

lllnptmtod  with  fine  engravings,  and  containing  very  vnln- 
nlilc  information  10  a!!  watch-wearers  .ind  watch-buyers, 
will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post-paid,  by  addressing 

HOWARD  &  CO., 
JCo.  TS.1)  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Flease  state  that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Agriculturist. 

TUP   f  JIRKTHV      A  !nrsc«  live-  cl:Jlt  vnzQ> 

I  IS  J  j  VflliI31£JLl^  monthly,  religions,  and  fami- 
ly paper,  containing  Incidents,  records  of  provld 
sketch ca  music,  poetry,  friu  stories,  pictures,  reading  for 
young,  old,  Balnta.  and  sinners.  So  sectarianism,  rontro- 
Versv,  polities,  puffs,  pills,  nor  patent  medicines.  fiO  cts.  a 
year";  10  copies  S"i.  For  Sunday  Schools,  10  copies  si. 
Send  10 cts, Tor  3  specimens  before  you  forget  it!  Vol.6 
begins  Jan.  *il.  l'-SOl*  pages  live  tracls.for  Sl»  Address 
II.  I..  HASTINGS,  Scriptural  Tract  -Repository,  19  Liudall 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

4«T  rffctffctffc  RTowinUsc.  GEO.  A.  PUIXCE 
»Pt\7$9%?  &CO/S  Organs  :m<l  Blclodcons 
will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  tlic  United 
States  readied  by  Express  (where  Uicy  have 
i»o  Agent',  fixe  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.    Send  for  price-list  and  eircnlars.    Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  £  CO.,  Cbicogo,  III 

THE  ELMWOOD  FEED  STEAMER. 
The  best  an. i  cheapest  Steamer  For  steaming  Food  for 
stock  in  use.    Write  for  Circulars  and  information  to 
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SENTIMENTAL. 

At/ttiok. 

A  Highland  Minstrel  boy J.  Burnett 

A  hundred  years  ago Waverly 

A  place  in  thy  memory Smith 

A  sweet  song  bird  was  singing; 

W.l«.  Taylor 

After  Dark — Stewart 

Against  the  Stream H.  Fase 

Allan  Water ; C.  JS.  Horn 

All  that's  bright  must  lade... Stevenson 

All's  Well Braham 

Annie   Laurie Scotch. 

Angels    Whisper Lover 

Annie  o'  the  banks  o1  Dec Glover 

Araby's   Daughter Kiallmark: 

Away,  away  we  bound Drake 

Banks  o'  the  Blue  Moselle Rodwell 

Bcauti ful  Bells Waverly 

Beautiful    Mope Bard 

Beautiful  spirit, spirit  of  love,  WJT.Taylor 
Believe  mv,  if  all  those  endearing: 

young   charms Stevenson 

Bessie,  the  sailor's  wife ...Hodson 

Be  Watchful  and  beware Glover 

Bird  of  Liberty Holden 

Birks  of  Aberfeldy 

Black-eved  Susan 

Blighted  love R.  S.  Camaroth 

Bloom  is  on  the  Rye Bishop 

Bl ue  Eyes Molloy 

Bonnie  Doon Kotzeluch 

Boys  of  Switzerland Bishop 

Breathe  soft  and  low Millard 

Bride,  the  Nelson 

Bridal  ring Rodwell 

Broo ksi de,  the Hiue 

Bv-gone   days Raymond 

By  the  sad  sea  waves Benedict 

Butterfly's  Choice ....  A.Leo 

Call  me  thine  own L'Eclair 

Calmly  the  day  is  dying Linley 

Canadian  Boat  Soug Moore 

Carrier  Pigeon Moran 

Castles  in   the  air Adams 

Cavalier,  the Glover 

Charity " 

Child  of  the  West Hodson 

Claudine  lived  contented Shields 

Come,  dwell  with   me Lee 

Come  in  and  shut  the  door Calcott 

Come  hither  my  baby Wiener 

Come,  take  the  harp Moore 

Coming  thro'  the  Rye Scotch 

Cracoviau  Maid Guylott 

Cushlamachree  — Startler 

Cypress   Wreath Wiesenthal 

Danish   Boy's  Whistle Graff 

Dawn    of  Day Mil  lard 

Day  and  night  I  thought  of  thee,  Shrivall 

Deep  in  mv  soul Nelson 

Dreams  of  the  heart G.  Linley 

Eily  Mavourneen Benedict 

Erin  is  my  home Moscheles 

Ever  be  happy Balle 

Ever  of  Thee Hall 

Evening  Gun Moore 

Fairy  Bov Lover 

Fairies'  Well Waverly 

Fair  Rosabelle Lutz 

Farewell  Jcannie Blamphiu 

Five  o'clock  in  the  morning Claribel 

Flow  on,  thou  shining  river,  Stevenson 

Flowers  of  the  Forest Kotzeluch 

Forget  not  your  Kathleen.  ..S.  W.  New 

Fortune   Teller Pratt 

Forsaken,   the V.  Gabrielle 

Florence Jefferys 

Gailv  through  life Linlev 

Glide  to  the  sea M.  B.  Ladd 

Go.  forget  me Mozart 

Good-bye,  sweetheart Hatton 

Gond  oletta Waverly 

Good-night,  my  dearest M  oorc 

Good-Night Flowers 

Grecian  Daughter,  the J.  P.  Knight 

Had  I  a  boat J.  Rogers 

Half-mast  high Claribel 

Harper's  Somr,  the Wiesenthal 

Harp  of  Tara's  Hall.. Irish 

Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded  ? 

Moore 

He  never  said  he  loved Hodson 

Health  to  Bonny  Scotland Lee 

Heart  bowed  down Balfe 

Heaven  and  Thee Gnglielmo 

Her  bright  smile Wrigliton 

Here  we  meet  too  soon  to  part.  .Rossini 
Hey,  the  bonnie  breast-knot, 

His  love  shines  overall Forbes 

Home  Music Raymond 

Hope  from  sorrow  takes  the  sting.  Lutz 

Hurrah  for  the  bonnets  o'  blue Lee 

1  can  not  siug  the  old  songs Claribel 

1  have  a  rose Carrington 

I  knew  a  Sicilian  Maid J.  Barhett 

1  love  but  thee .1*.  Cianehettini 

1  love  the  merry  sunshine S.  Glover 

I  will  love  thee  to  the  last.  Montgomery 
1  will  not  ask  to  press  that  cheek, 

Gabriclle 

I'd  be  almtterflv Bayly 

I'd  offer  thee  this  hand  of  mine, 

I'm  wearin  awa',  .Jean Bishop 

In  happy  moments Wallace 

lngleside,  the Wiesenthal 
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AuTiior.. 

It  ought  not  thus  to  be Abt 

Isle  of  Beauty "Whit more 

Janet's  choice Claribel 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo Scotch 

Jnanita Norton 

Kalli  leeu   Aroou F.  Abt 

ICaty  Darling Bellini 

K  aty's  Let  ter Dufferin 

Kelvin  Grove Scotch 

Killainey Balfe 

Lady   Mine Waverly 

Land  of  the  West Lover 

Lass  o'  Gowrie.... Scotch 

Last  link  is  broken Clifton 

Last  rose  of  Summer 

Larboard   Watch Williams 

Le  Sabre  de  mon  pere Offenbach 

Life  Boat Claribel 

Light   of  other  days Balfe 

Light   of  the  World Hatton 

Like  a  flower Wrigliton 

Lillie  Lee Glover 

Little  Bird,  little  bird Claribel 

Little  Diamond  Dewdrop Blamphiu 

Little  Gipsy  Jane Glover 

Little  Maggie  May Blamphiu 

Little  Nell. Linley 

Lizzie  Lindsay Robertson 

Love  light  in  your  eye Sedgwick 

Love  in  a  Cottage Smith 

Love  is  the  theme 'fully 

Love  not Blockley 

Love  thee,  dearest Viotti 

Love  was  once  a  little  boy 

Maggie   Morgan Scotch 

M aggie's  secret Claribel 

Maid  of  Athens Kiallmark 

March  of  the  Cameron  men,  the 

Mary  of  Argyle 

Mary  of  Castle  Cary McNeil 

Marian  Ramsay Uavmond 

Marion's  Soug Chuibcl 

Mary,  I  believed  thee  true Moore 

Marseilles  Hymn De  Lisle 

Meeting  of  the  waters Stevenson 

Meet  me  by  moonlight J.  A.  Wade 

Meet  me  in  the  lane Blamphin 

Melodies  of  many  hinds Glover 

Memory  of  early  days Tetsch 

Minstrel  Boy Moore 

M  oily  Bawn Lover 

Monks  of  old Millard 

Moonlit  sea.  Frout 

Motto  for  ev"e-ry  man Hobson 

My  airi  fireside 

My  angel Guglielmo 

My  Blue-Eyed  Nellie Blamphin 

My  gondola's  waiting  below Hayter 

My  heart  and  lute 

My  mother  dear Lover 

My  own,  my  guiding  star Macfarren 

Mj'  own  true  love Millard 

Nellie lilam  pliln 

Never  mind  the  rest Fase 

Norma's  Song Bellini 

Uf  what  is  the  old  man  thinking  ?Knight 

Oft  iu  the  stilly  night Moore 

Old  cottage  clock Molloy 

Old  familiar  faces H.  Fase 

Old  house  at  home E.  J.  Loder 

Oldkirk  yard 

Old  man's  home,  the Anne  Fricker 

One  careless  word Alex.  Lee 

Only  a  lock  of  hair Claribel 

Orphan  Ballad  singers Russell 

O  take  me  to  thy  heart  again Balfe 

O  that  1  were  a  song. Hinc 

O  would  I  were  a  bird Blamphin 

O.  ye  tears F.  Abt 

Oh  I  Banquet  not Bishop 

Oh,  smile  again Geo.  Barker 

Over  the  summer  sea Verdi 

Passed  away Kennedy 

Passing  Bell Claribel 

Peace  of  the  Valley Balfe 

Pensez  a  moi,  ma  chcrc  amie Drake 

Pirate's  Serenade,  the J.  Thornton 

Poor  Louise Rodwell 

Prairie  of  tears. Schubert 

Pretty,  pretty  bird Waverly 

Red  coats Scotch 

Regret,  the Cook 

Rest,  warrior,  rest Kelly 

Robin  Adair Reeve 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, Knight 

Rose  of  AUandalc Nelson 

Rose  of  Erin Benedict 

Rose  of  Tralee Glover 

Rosy  Wreath Raymond 

Row,  brothers,  row Saer 

Rov's  wile 

Scotch  Liissic  Jean Peabody 

Scenes  that  are  brightest Wallace 

Shells  of  Ocean Cherry 

Sneisnot  fair  to  outward  view,  Sullivan 
She  might  not  suit  your  fancy,  Millard 

She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses Knight 

Silver   Chimes Claribel 

Sing  no  sad  son  <rs Li  nley 

Sing  me  an  English  song Wrigliton 

Skipper  and  his  Boy Gabriclle 

Smile,  bonnie  Lassie Parry 

Smile  of  Memory Waverly 

Smiles  and  tears Clippimrdalc 

Spanish  Muleteer Millard 


3d.  Something  to  love  me  .. 

246.  So  lonely 

330.  Spell  is  broken 

411.  Springtime  is  come 

424.  Star  of  home 

319.  Star  of  love 

Star-Spangled  Banner.. 

Still  1  love  thee 

Strangers  yet 

Susan's  Story 

Sweetheart 

Sweet  Flower 

Sweet  Robin 

Sweeter  than  the  Breath 

Switzer's  song  of  Hom-e. 
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Take  back  the  heart 

Teach  me  to  forget. 

Then  you'll  remember  me. 

There  was  a  simple  maiden.. Macfarren 

There's  a  charm  in  spring Hullah 

There  is  a  flower Wallace 

There's  not  a  joy .Hause 

There's  not  a  look Stevenson 

Tis  hard  to  give  the  hand Glover 

The  Troubadour Bayly 

These  things  can  never  die  Fase 

This  world  is  full  of  beauty Waverly 

They  bid  me  lorget  thee 

Those  flaxen  locks 

Those  happv  days  are  gone 

Thou  art  go'ne  Irom  my  gaze Linley 

To-day,  dearest,  is  ours Moore 

Three  ushers  went  sailing Hullah 

Trumpet  and  Drum Rossini 

Tubal  Cain Russell 

Twilight  Dews 

Voice  of  her  I  love Parry 

Wait  lor  the  turn  of  the  tide Clifton 

Wake,  darling,  wake Willson 

w atchcr,  the Larduer 

Wha'll  be  king  but  Charlie? Scotch 

What  need  have  I  the  truthslo  tell  ? 

Claribel 

What  will  von  do,  love? Lover 

We'd  better  bide  a  wee Claribel 

We  have  lived  and  loved  together.  Herz 

We  may  be  happy  yet Balfe 

We  meet  by  chance Kucken 

We  met Bayly 

When  love  is  kind  Bishop 

When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  sky.  Bait 
When  the  swallows  homeward  fly.. Abt 

When  ye  gang  awa Scotch 

Where  is  mv  sister  dear  ? Linley 

Where  there's  a  will Saer 

Whistle  and  I'll  come.to  you Bruce 

White-blossomed  tree Musgrave 

Whv  wandering    here? N;ithan 

Wilt  thou  not  smile  upon  me  ?.  .Millard 
Wilt  thou  sav  farewell,  love?.. .Moore 
Wind  thy  horn,  my  hunter  boy.. Bishop 
Will  vou  love  ine  then  as  now?       " 

Wings  of  a  Dove Devereaux 

Within  a  mile  of  Edinboro Scotch 

Won't  you  tell  me  why,  Robin  ?  Claribel 
Would  you  be  young  again,Clippingdale 

Yankee  Doodle.... 

Yes,  I  will  leave 

You  and  I Claribel 

COMIC. 

A  Motto  for  every  man Hobson 

All  among  the  Hay J.Williams 

Annette's  Granny  Dear Bayly 

An  old  man  would  be  wooing Candy 

Bachelor's  Hall  Culver 

Barney  O'Hea Lover 

Bashful  young  lady Glover 

Beauty  and  Time Lover 

Bell  goes  ringing  for  Sarah Hunt 

Belles  of  Broadway Raymond 

Better  late  than  never Blockley 

Boston   Belles Raymond 

Bootblack's  Song Waverly 

Bother  the  Fashion Butler 

Bother  the  Men Walker 

Bould   Sojer  Boy Lover 

Broken  Down Sinclair 

Bulls  and  Bears Pratt 

Cackle,  cackle,  cnckle Bagnell 

Call  her  back  and  kiss  her Clifton 

Captain  Jinks Maclagan 

Champagne  Charlie Lee 

Chestnut-Street  Belles Raymond 

Clown  in  the  Pantomime Pratt 

Cruiskeen  Lawn Benedict 

Da,  da Lloyd 


Dancing  Darkey 

Dancing  Fairy 

Dashing  White  Sergeant — 
Dutchman's  leetle  wee  dog. 

Early  in  the  morning 

Fascinating  Swell 

Fidgety  Wife 

Flying  Trapeze 


Foreign  Count. 

Gay  Cavalier 

Give  a  man  a  chance 

Good-bye,  John. 

Go  it  while  you're  young  .. 
Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Have  patience  till  to-morrow. 


.Moeslein 
..Waverly 
Bishop 

, Mac 

.Van  Hess 

Covert 

..Raymond 

".Lloyd 

Millard 
Batchelder 

Pratt 

.. .  Waverly 
.Raymond 


.  Fase 


Ko.  Atjthot:. 

149.  Have  you  seen  her  lately? Tutc 

7.  I  really  don't  think  1  shall  marry, 

Gabriclle  ' 

209.  I  saw  Esau Davies 

396.  I  will  stand  by  inv  friend Bickuell 

150.  I'll  ask   my  mother Earnshaw 

352.  I'll  tell    nobody  

96.  I'm  not  myself  at  all Lover 

192.  I'm  o'er  young  to  marry Lee 

181.  Irish   Hussar Raymond 

404.  It's  not  the  miles  wc  travel Clifton 

361.  Jemima  Brown Candy 

Ik.  Jog  along,  boys Nash 

90.  Ka^foozle-um Stewart 

395.  Kate  Kearney Irish 

54.  Kitty    Tyrrell Glover 

61.  Laucas  hire  Lass Raymond 

196.  Laugh  while  you  can.. " 

234.  Live  in  my  heart Lover 

230.  Love  was  once  a  little  boy 

291.  Merriest   girl  that's  out..*. Minasi 

176.  Matrimonial  Sweets Freeman 

254.  M v  Daughter  Fau Blewi 1 1 

275.  My  Son.  Tom Bayly 

153.  Motto  for  every  man..  Hobson 

153.  Nellie  just  over  the  way Millard 

402.  Norah  McShane Blewitt 

5.  Not  for  Joseph Lloyd 

S9.  Nothing  else  to  do Hatton 

72.  Oh,  vou  pietrv  blue-eyd  witch... Taylor 

136.  Old  Simon,  the  Cellarer Hatton 

SS6.  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 

Edw'd  Rankine 

S7.  Paddle  your  own  Canoe Hobson 

305.  Pretty  girl  milking  her  cow Irish 

255.  Pretty  Jemima Belmont 

22.  Riding  down  Broadway Andrews 

350.  Rolling  home  in  the  morning,  boys, 

Egerton 

355.  Romeo  and  Juliet Raymond 

9!.  Sally,   Sally Lover 

167.  Sports  at  Fire  Island Raymond 

52.  School  of  jolly  dogs Copeland 

225.  Tapping  at  the  garden  gate. 

32-!.  The  way  to  be  happy Clifton 

53.  Those  tassels  on  the  boots Raymond 

10S.  Tommy  Dodd " 

165.  Tommy  Noodle Steele 

29.  Up  in  a  balloon Raymond 

43.  Velocipede  Johnny Leander 

81.  Willie  went  a  wooing Raymond 

296.  Why  don't  the  men  propose? Blewitt 

251.  Widow  Machree Lover 

276.  Widow  Ma honey Blewitt 

23.  Waltzing  down  at  Long  Branch, 

Andrews 
6-1.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  Saer 
401.  Wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide Clitton 

SACRED. 

327.  A  Night  Hymn ...J.Daniel 

95.  Beautiful   Hope Hard 

309.  Ere  this  vast  world  was  inade.Bassford 

235.  Eve's   Lamentation King 

274.  I  love  to  hear  my  Saviour's  voiceGlovcr 
30S.  In  God  we  trust '. 

152.  Jerusalem,  the    Golden Walker 

25.  Passing  Bell... Claribel 

INSTUFMENTAL. 

£0.  Arm  in  arm  (Polka  Mazurka).  .Strauss 

135.  Blue-Bird  Polka Rogers 

382.  Canary  Waltz Breckenrfilgc 

261.  Cape  Slay  Schottisehc Rogers 

93.  Continental  Schottische 

55.  Cresent  City  March " 

120.  Drawing-Room   Schottische. ..Doughiss 

109.  Dancing  Shadow Rogers 

130.  Emma  Mazurka *r 

261.  Euterpe  Polka J.B.  Tavlor 

125.  Fairies'  Frolic Sedgwick 

333.  Forest-Fairy  Polka Rogers 

11.  Genevieve  Waltz Wiener 

41.  Gems  from  Orphee,  Violin  and  Piano, 

Ravmoud 

42.  Gens  d'Armcs  duett,  Violin  and  Piano, 

Raymond 

313.  Go-ahead  Galop A.  S.  Winkler 

99.  Guadallna  Waltz Offenbach 

3S0.  Half-Dime  Schottische Winkler 

47.  Home,  Sweet  Home Richards 

31.  Ixion  Galop Aeolus 

129.  March  of  the  silver  trumpets Vivian! 

112.  Mary  Emma  Polka Rogers 

59.  Mabel  Waltz Irving 

151.  Maud  Waltz Laurent 

24S.  Myrtle  Schottische Wm.  Millard 

252.  Nellie  Waltz Deuhoff 

30.  Olympic  Schotlische Dobson 

270.  Pic-nic  Polka Rogers 

46.  Perichole's  Letter Olienbach 

38.  Power  of  love Wade 

349.  Prairie-Rose  Waltz .Winkler 

169.  Reapers"  Schottische Little 

156.  Rosalie  Polka  Mazurka 

49.  Sabre  de  mon  pere Olienbach 

S17.  Silver  Sparks  Waltz  Rogers 

133.  Sunset  Galop. Wilde 

263.  Sunshine  Polka Winkler 

-14.  St.  Nicholas  Galop... Bailey 

27.  See  the  conquering  hero  comes. Handel 

210.  Skating-Rink  Polka Wiener 

139.  Water-Lilv  Polka Rogers 

121.  Waverly  Polka Sedgwick 

48.  Woodsidc  Waltz  and  Polka Bailey 


20    PSEGES    SENT    BY 


L    FOR    SLOO. 


Sold  by  Music,   Book,   and  JVews  dealers  generally  throughout   the   United  States  and    Canada,   or  can  be  ordered    through  any  yews-dealer, 
lhe    Trade  supplied  at  50  per  cent  discount  by  the    News  -Companies   or  Hie  Publisher.       Cash  must  accompany   all  orders. 

Address  BENJAMIN  .W.    HITCHCOCK,    Originator    and    Pntolishcr    of    Half-Dime    Music, 

24    BEEKRflAH    STREET,    NEW    YORK. 


1870.] 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


4,31 


Harney's   Barns,  Out-building's 

and  Fences.  Just  published,  contain- 
ing Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out- buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  300  Illustra- 
tions. Iioyal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  S10. 

Suburban  Homes  fov  Kew  Yorkers.   25c. 


Woodward's  National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country, Suburban 
and  Villjv.se  H.ouses  ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Secli  ons.  Full  Derail  Drawings,  Specifi- 
cations and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  ol  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Koofs.'Seetional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  I«oofs,  Dormer  "Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows.  Inside  Shntters,  French 
Windows,  Balconies.  Verandas,  Porches.  Lntiice  Work, 
Stairs,  Xewt-Is'B: dusters.  Sliding  Doors, Window  Casing's, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Crestincs,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Ob- 
servatories Base,  Arch  it  raves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify ,erect,and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style.   Oue  superb' q uarto  volume,  post-paid,  §1:4. 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

IS?  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cotrnercs,  Farm- 
Hooscs,  and  Out-Buildings.    Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Woodward's  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  audi  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Hoof.    Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Woodward's   Country   Homes.    150  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct- 
ing Balloon  Frames.    Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Bnildings.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies. 
<  '.i is-"  'vatiirlcs,  Orchard  .Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold. 
Pits,  Hot  Ueds,  <fcc.   Post-paid,  SI. iiO. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  In  Plans,  Elevations, Sections  and  Details. 
By  Upjohn,  Renwick  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  -15  plates.    Post-paid,  §12. 

Wheeler**  Homes   for   the   People.     100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, and  Construct- 
Ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.    Post-paid,  §3. 


Houses  suited  to 


Wheeler's    Rural    Homes. 

Country  Life.    Post-paid,  §'2. 

Jacques'    Manual  for  the   House,    now  to 

Build  Dwelling*.  Barns,  Stables  and  Ont-bnildings  of  all 
kinds.    l£ti  Designs  and  Plans.    Post-paid,  Si. 50. 


Jacq 


Manual    of   the    Garden,  Farm 


ues 

and  Rnni-Yftrtl.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Bearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.    One  vol.    Post-paid,  £,'-3.50. 

Young1  Farmer's  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laving  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Post-paid,  §-4.50. 

Young"  Farmer's  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Fnrmfns  Pav,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management  Character  or  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage- 
ment of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, $3.50. 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 


For  Planting  Parks, 
Grounds  and  Avenues. 
Post-paid,  §1.50. 


Gardens,    Cemeteries.    Private 
Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 


Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Front.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid, §1.50. 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmaun,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  §1.50. 


Burn's  Architectural,  Engineering'  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book, 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.    Price  S3. 00, 
post-paid.    This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn's  Illustrated  Drawing*  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artlzans.    With  30?)  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing  Pencil  Sketching 
Perspective  and  Isonietrlcal  Drawing.    Price  S3,  post-paid. 

Burn's  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

With  upwards  of  300  examples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Drawing,  and  Architectural  Plana  for  Practice. 
Price  §3,   post-paid. 

Woodward's  Architecture. 

Now  Designs  and  Hints  on  Building,  with   Illustrated    Priced  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agricul- 
ture.   Quarterly,  35c. 

NEW    BOOKS    JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Eveleth's  School  Housa  Architecture. 


A  new  and  oi 
Seel  ons,  and 
paid,  810.00 


■i_'inal  work.    Containing  07  Plates. 
Specifications,  all  drawn  to  working 


Seventeen  Designs,  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plan?,  Details, 
scale.    Willi  Methods  of  Heating  and  Ventilation.    Quarto.    Fost- 


Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al- 
phabets. Giving  examples  in  every  Bt]  le.  With 
Map  Titles,  Borders  and  Meridians,  Ciphers.  Mono- 
grams, utc,  adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Sur- 
veyors, Engineers,  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Sign 

l':'.i ts,  Seh 'ji il>,  etc.     Oblong  octavo.    Post-paid, 

33.00. 

ORANGE   JUDD   &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse.. $1.50     Youatt  and  Mai  tin  on  Cattle $1.50 


The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Remedies, 
Rules  to  Buyers,  Breakers,  Shoers,  etc.  Youatt'S  work 
-somewhat  simplified  and  brought  down  by  \V.  C.  Spoon- 
er. M.R.C.V.S. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the 
Breeds  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  by  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Randall,  Illustrated  with  numerous  engrav 
ings.  Cloth,  l2mo„  488  pp. 
Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
ORANGE  JUDD  «fc  CO.,  2-15  Broadway,  New  York. 


Being  a  treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Management,  Diseases ; 
a  full  history  Of  the  various  races;  their  origin,  breed- 
ing, and  merits  ;  thi  tr  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk,  By 
W.  Youatt  and  W,  C.  L.  Maktin.  A  complete  guide 
for  the  Parmer,  the  Amateur,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon! 
wUh  many  Illustrations.  Edited  by  AMBROSE  Stevens. 
Cloth,  ISulO,  469  pp. 
Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 345  Broadway,  New  York. 


DOUYiYG'S    FRUITS     AYD     FRUIT    TREES    OF 
AMERICA. 

By  A.  J.  Downing-    Kewly  Revised  and  Greatly  En- 

largccrby  Clias.  Downing.  Svo  .  1132  pages.  Price  $5.00. 
The  orlgina  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared  in 
1SJ5.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 
his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again  completed  the 
work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles  Downing  is  upon  all 
hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our  highest  pomolo^ical 
authorities,  He  writes  but  seldom,  but  whatever  hears  his 
name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  oue  who  is  entirely  dis- 
interested, as  far  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  pomology  arc 
concerned.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  many 
years*  labor  and  experience  which  have  been  devoted  to 
testing  the  value  of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  should  benefit  others.  "When  we  compare  this 
edition  with  the  modest  one  which  first  appeared,  we  can  see 
to  what  extent  the  subject  has  grown.  If  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove 
valuable,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress. 
This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in  Fruits  or 
Fruit  Culture. 


PEACH  CULTURE, 
Illustrated.  By  James  Alexander  Fulton.  Trice,  $!.5G. 
Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  w.  11  as  beautiful,  it 
Is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  tijc  com- 
mon Interest  felt  in  the  subject ;  deeply  impressed  with  Its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene- 
fit could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 


HOW  CROPS  FEED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Soil  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Illustrated.  By  Prof. 
Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.       Price,  S'J.OO. 

The  work  entitled  "How  Crops  Grow"  has  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor- 
ship of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College,  af  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
The  Author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume— the  com- 
panion and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it 
also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  ou  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE    JUDD    AND    COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEEB  POTATOES. 


Bresee's  New  Seedling  No.  6,  or  Peerless. 

Introduced  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  has  proved  without 
exception  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  hardiest,  afcd  most  pro- 
ductive of  anv  variety  in  cultivation.  It  was  pronounced 
bv  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  HorticnlturrU  Society 
to  be  even  better  in  quality  than  the  far-lamed  Early  Rosa, 
which  has  until  now  been  the  standard  of  excellence  amoujr 
growers.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  and  originated 
from  the  same  seed-ball  as  the  Early  Rose.  Moaly  ;  grows 
lo  a  large  size,  often  weighing  from  "one  and  a  half  to  two 

founds,  and  enormously  productive,  has  yielded  from  one 
LiniriU-fil  to  two  Hundred  fold,  notwithstanding  the 
dry  weather  of  the  past  season.  Its  extraordinary  prodnr- 
ti  von  ess  and  excellent  quality  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  oth- 
ers (^i-  general  cultivation.  1  lbs.  bv  mall,  $1.00;  bv  express. 
$1.50  pur  peck,  $5.C0  per  bushel,  $10.00  per  bbl. 


Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  or  No.  4. 

The  earliest  in  cultivation.    4  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.00 :  by  ex- 
press, $1.50  per  peck;  $5.00  per  bushel ;  $10.00  per  bbl. 


Early  Ross 


The  most  popular  variety  ever  Introduced.  -I  lbs,  by  mall, 
$1.00:  by  express,  $1.00  ner  peek;  £2,50  per  bushel ;  iii.00 
per  bbl.;  5  ubis.,  $25.00. 

Potato, ^  for  earlv  planting  should  be  secured  In  the  fall 
to  prevent  from  freezing. 

Our  Illustrated  Circularof  Small  Fruits  and 
Potatoes  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Address  B.  K.  BLIS*   &  SON'S, 

S3  Parle  Place,  and  30  Murray  St.. 
F„  O.  Box  No.  5719.  \r\v  York. 

t%fa  &MM^    PEACH-TREES.  —  A  general 
pM»MP<RP  assortment  ofKursery  Stock.    Will 
exchange  iu  part  for  Pear-trees. 

N.  BARNARD,  still  Pond.Md, 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES 

200,000  splendid  one-year-old  Apple  Seedlings. 

ALT.  S.  SHELI.ER. 

Lcwlsborg,  Pa. 
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MASON  &  EAILIN  CABINET  ORGANS,  RESONANT, 

With  Improvements,  Patented  June  21st  and  August  23a,  1870, 


A   FURTHER   REDUCTION    OE   PRICES. 


Tlic  MASON  &  IIAJSilN  OT1GAH  CO.  have  the  pleasure  of  e.nnouncimr  this 
month  DIPOBTAIT  I3rPROVE3EEXTS  in  their  Cabinet  Organs,  and  a  FUR- 
THER. K.J2DT7CTION  of  PRICES  ;  also,  that  they  have  just  completed  and  add- 
ed to  their  facilities  ASOTHES  LARGS   FACTORY,  and  hope  hereafter  to 

Bupply  orders  promptly. 

These  improvements  are  not  mere  meretricious  attachments,  hnt  enhance  the  substan- 
tial excellence  of  the  instruments.  Ths  reduction  of  prices  is  made  in  accordance  -with 
the  used  policy  to  sell  always  at  the  least  remunerative  prollt.  Thus,  as  increased  facili- 
ties for  manufacture  diminish  cost  ef  production,  prices  are  reduced. 


The  MASON  &  HAarLDf  CABINET  ORGANS  are  of  such  universal  reputa- 
tion, not  only  throughout  America,  but  also  in  Europe,  that  fetv  will  need  to  be  assnren 
cf  their  superiority.  Present  prices  are  even  lower  than  those  commonly  demanded  for 
ordinary  work. 

A  SEW  ILLrSTRATED  CATALOGrS,  and  other  Circulars  containing  full 
information,  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  one  desiring  them. 

WIRE-  1596  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
ROOMS,  \  (54  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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OBA.XQE  Jodd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  345  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 

Anscal  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  conies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

HEARTH  A\"D  HOME  :  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four 
copies :  Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  Ten  or  more  $2.50  ea. 

ZS~  New  subscribers  for  all  of  1871,  received 
any  time  before  Dec.  1st,  -will  be  presented 
with  the  remaining  numbers  of  1870,  FREE. 

%&~  This  applies  both  to  Hearth  and  Some  and  to  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  and  to  Premium  List  Subscribers  also. 


VERY   LARGE 
PAY 

FOR     A 

LITTLE    WORK: 

How  to  Get  it. 


.. 


Two  Strings  to  One  Bow." 


A  Chance  for  Every  Man,  Woman,  and 

Child,  in  City,  Village,  and   Country : 

Cultivators,        Mechanics, 


Ministers, 
Teachers, 
Ladies, 

Etc.,        Etc., 


Merchants, 

Lawyers, 

Children, 


Etc.,        Etc.,        Etc.,        Etc. 
Here  is  au  excellent  chance  to  do  a  capital  thing 

for  yourselves,  and  for  others  also We  publish 

two  first-rate  Journals — beautiful,  valuable,  full  of 
good,  useful,  interesting  reading  matter,  with 
which  we  shall  also  give  at  least  $30,000  in  fine 
Engravings  every  year.  These  Journals  are 
American  Agriculturist,  monthly,  with  44  pages  in 
each  number,  and  Hearth  and  Home,  weekly,  with 
10  large  pages  in  each  number,  (to  be  increased  to 

JO  ur  24  pages.) We  believe  these  papers  will 

not  only  please,  but  benefit  anybody  who  reads  them 
many  times  more  than  their  cost But  we  can- 
not go  all  over  the  country  to  show  them,  and  talk 
about  them — nor  can  we  afford  to  send  traveling 
ageut6  everywhere,  while  we  furnish  the  papers  at 

so  low  a  price But  this  we  can  do  :  Wo  have 

procured  a  large  supply  (all  we  may  want)  of  first- 
rate  articles — just  such  as  are  desirable  cither  for 
one's  own  use,  or  for  sale.  They  are  all  of  the 
best  qnality.  By  large  wholesale  cash  pur- 
chases, and  the  special  favor  of  the  manufacturers, 
we  get  these  articles  so  that  we  can  offer  them  free 
to  all  our  friends  who  will  take  the  little  trouble 
required  to  show  the  journals,  explain  their  merits, 
and  collect  and  forward  the  subscriptions.  (See 
"Explanatory  Notes"  below.)  It  is  easy  to  do  this. 
Try  it.     About  Xen  Thousand  Persons 


have  already  tried  it,  and  have  received 
the  premiums  with  great  satisfaction. — 
It  can  be  done  in  evenings,on  rainy  days, 
at  elections,  etc..  One  or  two  subscribers 
a  day,  for  a  month  or  two,  will  secure  the 
Jree  receipt  of  a  very  large  and  valuable 
premium,  or  several  smaller  but  valuable 
ones. — (Read  over  the  descriptions  of  them 

on  this  and  the  following  pages.) 

Many  persons  canvass  all  the  time,  as  a 
business,  and  sell  the  premium  articles  re- 
ceived, and  thus  make  large  wages.  Some 
ladies,  now  canvassing,  have  each  cleared 
from  $500  to  g»,000  a  year.  Many 
others  have  cleared  ?50  to  $300,  by  devot- 
ing but  little  time  to  it.  Many  Clergy- 
men have  collected  names  among  their 
parishioners,  and  secured  the  Cyclopedia, 
Melodeons,  Sewing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
a  brief  time.  Many  Boys  and  Girls  have 
secured  the  Great  Dictionary,   etc.,  etc. 

This  has  all  been  done  with  only  one 

paper.  As  we  now  include  both  papers 
in  the  same  list,  the  canvasser  will  have 

"  Two  Strings  to  the  Bow." One  or 

more  persons  can  get  up  clubs  at  every 
Post-Office.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
■who  ought  to  take  the  papers,  and  will 
take  them,  if  they  are  informed  of  their 
value.  (See  "Can't  Afford  It,"  p.  408.) 
YOU,  READER,  may  just  as  well  at- 
tend to  this  at  your  post-office,  as  any  one 
else,  and  get  the  premium.  Try  it. 
A  little  perseverance  will  accomplish  it. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

Read    and    carefully   IVote 

the  following  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 
dozen  different  Post-offices.  But  —  (b)  Tell  us 
with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 

is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 

as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  paper  at  once.  Yon  can  have  any 
time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to  fill  up  your 

list (d)  Send   the  exact  money  with  each 

list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  con- 
fusion of  money  accounts (e)  Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should  he  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 
costly (g)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  rost-oflke  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  the  postage  and  registry;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  iu  the  presence  of  the  Post- 
master, aud  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $  1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers,  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50.] 

N.  B.—ln  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  OXE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Biarth  and 
Some  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  up  of  either  paper,  or  partly  of  both,  only  en- 
cepting  Premium  No.  39. 


Table  of  Premiums  aud  Terms, 

For  American  Agriculturist, 

aud  for  Hearth  and  Home, 

for  the  Year  1871. 

Open  to   all— No   Competition. 


No.  Karnes  of  Premium  Articles.  -^1 

1— Knives  and  Forks  (.Patterson  Bros.) $14  no 

2— Knives  and  Forks        (do.         do.) $18  50 

3— Knives  and  Forks         (do.         do.) $■»  00 

4— Knives  and  Forks        (do.         do.) $2550 

5—  Carver  and  Fork         (do.         do.) $5  on 

6— Fluted  Steel  (do.         do.) £5  50 

7— French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  steel....  $3  to 

8— Pocket  Knife  (Smith  dc  Clark) $1  50 

9—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) $■;  cu: 

10— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) $2  50 

11— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) $2  00 

IS— Tea  Set  Hart's  best  Silver-plated.,  .$50  00 

13—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  ..$3000! 
l4r~Cake  Basket,  (do.    do.)    ..$12  CO 

15— Revo Iving  Butter  Cooler,  .  (do.  do.)  ..$8  00 
16— Ice  or   Water  Pitcher  (do.    do.)    ..sisooi 

17—  One  Dozen   Teaspoons  (do.    do.)     .    $6  00 

18—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons     (do.    do.)     .  $12  00 

19—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)  ..$12  00 
30—  Child's  Cup  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 
HI— Gold  Pen,  Sil.  Case,  (George  F.  Hawkes)ii  25 
2'2— Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  rfo.)$5  00 
23—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.) $6  00 
24— Zadi&s'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case   (do.) $6  00 

25— Lozo  Pendulum-  Board $10  p0 

36— Am  uselte $G  00 

SI— Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  (0 
28—Flmver  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $500 
29—  Garden  Seeds  it  Flower  Bnlbs(Selection)$i  00 

30— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

31— Set  of  Field    Croquet $8  00 

33— Sewing  Machine  (Grocer  &  Baker) $55  00 

33— Sewing  Machine    (Florence) $63  00 

34 — Sewing   Machine  (Willcox  dV  Gibbs) $55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine   (Doty's) $14  00 

36—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) $10  00 

37— Melodeon,  A-octave  (G.A. Prince <t  Co.'s)  $67  00 
38— Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  l-octASteinwayd-  8on8Jt625  00 

40—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) .... $40  00 
41— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  (Am.  Watch  Co.)$100  00 

42— Frank  Wesson's  Breech-loading  Rifle $30  00 

43— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle $16  CO 

44 — Maynard's   Combination  Gun $55  00 

45— Double  Bbl.    Gun, (Cooper,  Harris  &H.)$S0  00 

46—  Tool  Chest   (Patterson   Bros.) $45  00 

47 — Case  of  Mathem  alical  Instruments $0  00 

48 — Caseof  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

49—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can.  5  Go;.)  $4  00 

50—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

51— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $15  00 

52 — Buckeye  Harvester  Mower $125  00 

53— Patent  Ci/linder   Plow(R.  H.Allen  it  Co.)$lS  00 

54—  Collins  <t  Co.'s   Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow $25  00 

55— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder(Comstock)  $9  00 

56— American  submerged  Pump.  $15  00 

57— Pump  and  Sprinkler   (Page's) $5  00 

58— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  &  Co.) $14  00 

59-Buildino  Blocks  (Crandall) ...  $2  00 

60— Pocket  Lanterns  ( One  Dozen) $9  00 

61— New  American  Cyclopaedia  (Appleton's)$SQ  00 
63— irorce.s(«r's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

63— Eumelan   Grape  Vine,  No.1 $1  CO 

64 — Eumelan    Grape  Vine.  Extra .  .  $2  00 

65— Double  Hai-poon  Horse  Hay-Fork $10  00 

66— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist     ' 
67— Any  Two  Back  Volumes       do. 


American 
Agricul- 
tnristi   I 

1  Number 
.  of  Sub- 
I  scribers 
required 


Hearth 

and 

Home. 

Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 
required 


08— Any  Three  do.         do.  do. 

69 — Any  Four   do.        do.  do. 

70— Any  Five     do.        do.  do. 

71— Any  Six       do.         do.  do. 

7%—Any  Seven  do.         do.  do. 

73— Any  Eight  do.        do.  do. 

74 — Any  Nine    do.        do.  do. 

75 — Any   Ten      do.         do.  do. 

—(E*tch  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
70— Fourteen  Vols.  XVI to  XXIX 
77—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
78— Any  Two  Back  Volumes       do. 
79 — Aim  Three  do.       do.  do. 

SO— And  Four   do.         do.  do. 

81— Any  Five     do.        do.  do. 


8'4—Any  Six  do. 
83— Any  Seven  do. 
84— Any  Eight  do. 
85— Any  Nine  do. 
80— Any  Ten      do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
87-Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 
88— .4  S|o  Library  (Tour  Choice) 
89—  .1  *15  Library  do. 

'JO-A  S20  Libraru  do. 

91— A  §35  Library  do. 

92— .1  »30  Libraru  do. 

03— A  935  Library  do. 

9+-.1  940  Library  do. 

95— A  $45  Library  rf". 

00— A  950  I.ihrani  do. 

97— .1  SOU  Library  do. 

\)s  —  .\  975  library  do. 

99— .1  sum  library         do. 
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IOO-.I  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Terms  below.) 

t37~Eeeru  Premium  article  Is  new  andqf  the  n  ry  best  manufact- 
ure. Xo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums.  IVo».  8  to  11,  21  to24,  27.  2S, 
29,  -17,  48,  0.3,  61,  and  66  to  100  imiwitr.  will  each  *<■  dt- 
■•  trti  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  iilace  in  the  United  States  or  T<r- 
ritorhs.— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  tear- 
ing the  manufactory  ofcach,b>i  any  conveyance  that  may  be  sixcificd. 
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©escriptions  of  Premiums. 

{For  Premiums,  and  number  of  Subscribers,   see  Table.) 

Nos.    1,    2,    S,    4,    5,    O.— American 

Table  Cutlery.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  real- 
ly good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  beet  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.    Patterson    Bros.,   27    Park    Row, 

who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  Thoy  recommend  these  Knives,  manu- 
factured by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guaranty,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling  water 
proor,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in- 
jured. The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14. . .  .For  23  subscrib- 
ers at  $1.50,  or  7S  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  modinm 
size  or  the  table  size.  Bold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $18.50 ... /For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50...  .For 
34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $53.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 

ordinary  use.    Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22 

For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 
medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50. ..  .For  33  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 
size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50.... For  42  subscribers  at 
$K50,  or  128  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  Bold 
at  $28. . .  .For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 
give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin- 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 
ns  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros....  The  Carving-Knife  and 
Fork,  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  The  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

Ne.  7.—  French  Cook's  Knife, Fork, 

and  Steel.— This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  bo6t  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
The  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  8,   9,  10,   11— Pocket  Knives. 

— heke's  for  the  Boys  asd  Girls !—  These  Premiums 
arc  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  A;  Clark,  Bronxvtlle,  N. 
Y.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  tins  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  isaLady's  PocketKnifc,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  13.— A  Tea.  Set. — This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces,  viz. :  A  Coffee-Pot,  two  Teapots,  a 
Creamer,  Sugar,  and  Slop  Boiol— all  of  beautirul,  uniform 
pattern,  new  6tyle,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure  work. 
They  are  not  the  common  sUmr-was/ied  articles,  bnt  the 
best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white  metal,  so  as 
not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver  coating  may 
chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by  long,  hard  usage— 
These  sets  are  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  (J  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  are  warranted  by  them  to  be  of 
the  best  triple  plate  ;  and  each  piece  bears  their  stamp. 
Mr.  nart,  "  the  veteran  Sunday-school  man,"  has  been 
in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  qnarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing 
its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  up- 
on plated  ware  depends  whollyupon  the  will  and  integri- 
ly  of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good- 
looking  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  IS. — Casters  and  Fruit  or  Cake 

Basket  Combined. — This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  sis  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  '.s  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  12,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 


No.  14.  —  Calte  Basket. — A  new  pat- 
tern, canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums  ;  is  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

No.  15. — Revolving^  Butter  Cooler. 

—This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  bntter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the. 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.    From  same  house  as  No.  12. 

No.  16.— Ice   or  Water  Pitcher.— A 

large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  12.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  include  a  Bound  Salver 
of  pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6);  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  16-inch  oval  Salver  (value  $14),  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher  ;  and  for  53  subscribers,  the 
Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Goblets,  sil- 
ver-plated without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $38).  This 
complete  set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though  the  Pitcher 
alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray,  or  Salver,  will  answer 
a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

No.  17. — One    Dozen    Teaspoons. — 

No.  IS. — One  Boxen  Table-Spoons. — 

These  are  "figured  tips,"  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  12.  They  are  far  clieaper  than  any  thing  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  19.— One  Dozen  Tattle-Forks. 
— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  18.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from   the    Iiitcius    Hart    Manufacturing   Co. 

No.  SO.— Child's  Cup.— A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keep-sake. 

Nos.  31,  22,  23.— Gold  Pens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases.  —  Premium 
No.  21  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  22  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  23  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  postpaid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkcs,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  and  good  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.   24.— Ladies'    Fine    Gold    Pen, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.    Same  makers  as  above. 

No.  25. — Lozo  Pcidnlnm  Board.— 

A  very  pleasing  article  for  Boys  and  Girls  (and  we  have 
seen  not  a  few  "grownup"  folks  playing  with  it).  It  is 
a  neat  Walnut.  Table  Case,  with  rings,  balls,  hooks,  etc., 
etc.  Seven  different  games  can  be  played  on  this  board. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  upon  a  table,  chairs,  piazza, 
etc.,  and  readily  closed  and  Bet  away  when  not  in  use. 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing "  Novelty  Game  Company,  Provi- 
dence, K.  I."  As  it  requires  only  18  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  5S  at  $1  each,  to  get  this  $10  Prize,  a  great 
many  of  our  young  readers  can  quickly  get  up  a  club,  and 
secure  a  Holiday  present  for  themselves. 

No.  20.— Ainnseltc. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  youngaud  old  people.  Our  obser- 
vation is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  Premium  No.  25  is  specially  adapted  to  chil- 
dren. This  one,  the  "Amnsette,"  ns  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  aud  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $6,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se- 
cure this  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 
Amnsette  is  supplied  by  E.  I.  Morsman,  100 
William  Street,  N.  S".,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  be  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 

No.  27.—  Garden  Seeds.— A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family 


garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  two  are  put  up  for  us  by 
Messrs,  B.  K.  Bliss  Sc  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 

whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the    ; 
best  in  the  country.    Thi6  premium  will  be  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  post-paid. 

No.  28.— Flower  Seeds.— Like  No.  27 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1 00  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  arc  costly.    Sent  }iost-paid . 

Wo.  2!>.— Very  Choice  Garden  Seeds 
and  Flower  Bulbs. — We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  B.  K..  Bliss  &  Sous  a 

list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very  choicest  kind*,  and  the 
most  useful  varieties.  Though  some  are  rare  (and  costly), 
all  have  been  tested  and  found  excellent.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  the  selection  from  the  list  below  of  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  select  seeds  according- 
ly. All  delivered  free ;  1  Pkt.  Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  50.; 
%  oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth,  do.,  50c;  Y2  oz.  Improved 
American  Savoy,  do.,  25c;  >i  oz.  Improved  Brunswick, 
do.,  25c;  H  oz.  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  do.,  25c;  K  oz.  Im- 
proved Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c;  %  lb.  Bliss' 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c  ;  1  pkt.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c;  2 
oz.  Dewing's  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet.  25c;  1  pint 
McLean's  Little  Gem  Peas,  50c;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pckin 
Egg-Plant,  25c;  1  pint  Carter's  First  Crop  Peas,  50c;  1 
pint  Crosby's  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn,  50c;  1  pkt.  (10 
seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c;  1  oz.  Buston 
Market  Tomato.  50c;  1  pkt.  Bayard  Taylor's  Watermelon, 
25c;  1  pkt.  Conover's  ColoBsal  Asparagus,  25c:  1  piut 
New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  2oc;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
25c:  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce.  25c;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  25c;  2  oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c:  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli- 
flower, 25c;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling, 
25c;  1  pkt.  Early  Rose  Potato  Seed  (from  balls),  25c:  2 
oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c;  1  Lilium  aura- 
tum,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  $1.00  ;  1  Lili- 
um lancifolium  rubrum,  Japan  Lily,  red,  50c;  1  Lilium 
lancifolinm  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  50c;  1  doz.  Gladi- 
oluses, fine  mixed  varieties,  $2.00  ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25 ;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$2.00 ;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single  in  three 
colors,  red,  blue,  aud  white  (for  fall  planting)  $2.00;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  la'.e  (for  fall 
planting)  $2.00  ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall )  $1.00. 

~iSf>.  30. — Nursery  Stock,  Plants, 
etc. — This  premium  can  be  selected  in  any  thing  desired-, 
from  the  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Parsons  Sc  Co., 
Flnshing,  New  York,  or  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  of 

Bloomington,  Illinois.  Both  are  well-known,  and  very 
reliable  parties,  having  extensive  Nurseries.  Greenhouses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Grape-Vines,  Shrubs,  etc., 
etc.  Send  a  stamp  direct  to  either  of  them,  for  their 
regular  catalogues.  Select  $20  worth  (or  more  in  propor- 
tion, if  more  names  are  sent  us),  and  we  will  send  to  the 
canvasser  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  either  party  named 
above,  to  be  forwarded    in    fall  or  spring,  as    desired. 

No.  SI.— Set  of  Field  Croquet.— The 

game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  aud  has  become  so  pop- 
ular, that  we  believe  many  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  Premium 
upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose.  These  sets  are  beau- 
tiful, and  from  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the,counti3r. 

Nos.  33,  S3,  34. — Sewin«j  Machines. 

"Agood  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home."  We  offer  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grovcr  & 
Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  is 
stitch,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei- 
ther open,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools, 

without  rewinding The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion,  which  euables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  withont  turning  the  fabric  T*1  ? 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  part6  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;    and  there  is  no  ex- 
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case  for  getting  it  oat  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  Oue  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  thau  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti- 
mate of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household  ;  worth  more  than  $300.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
baud-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  lees  than 
$24  a  month,  board  included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  mouth 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this— the  everlasting  lt  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,11  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
yon  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
laud — get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium  list— well ;  but  get  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  <fc  Raker  Ittf  >g-  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  M'lie  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
WIllcox  6c  Glbbs  UJf  'g  Co.,"  658  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Hfo.  35. — W:i$liin.«   Macliimes. — For  a 

long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  "Doty's  Paragon,"  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  one  the  "help"  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
R.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  \.  Y., 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Conn.    It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

I\o,86- Clothes  Wring-i^S'  3facliine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing, and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

>"os.  37,  38. —  ?[elodeosis. —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Some  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in- 
troducing a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs,  Geo.  A.  Prince 
6c  Co. 9  Buffalo,  N.  X.5  for  wo  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  larire  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  in  use  for  eleven  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school   rooms.    The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  nse. 
Send  a  postage  stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus- 
trated descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the.  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  by  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
We  have  given  these  instruments  for  several  years,  and 
we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  greatly  esteemed. 

^fo.  3!*.— Stein-way  I*ia,n©.— Seven  Oc- 
tave, Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Laiioe 
Front,  Round  Corner  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre. — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre- 
miums ever  offered  ;  regular  and  only  price  $625.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  6c  Sons  Nos. 
109  A;  111  East  14  th  St.,  is  enough  to  say;  but  It 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.: 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer- 
tificate was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Jury  :  "Paris,  July  20th,  1867. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Go.d  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  5.'1  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1867.  The  President  of  the  Mn- 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports  :  '*  The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world."    The  best 


judges  in  America-  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home,  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  530  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre- 
mium during  the  last  year.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year's 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite 
in  canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a 
Piano  for  their  school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this 
premium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stein- 
way 6c  Sons  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

IV©.  4=0.— A  CJood  Watefl*.— The  Watches 

made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltliam, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma- 
chinery perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  thau  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im- 
provements and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400.000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  "kuntlug'"  case;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  ful- 
lest confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  "  American  Agriculturist. 
Made  bt  th"b  Ajxekioax  Watch  Co.,  Walthaji,  Mass.11 

I\o.  411.— Ladies*  Fine  $woltf  WatcSn. 

— TIub  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  18-carat  "  hunt- 
ing" cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keep- 
er. Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  "Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass." 

IV©.  4L!2. — Frank  Wesson's  I5i-eecli- 

loading  Rifle.— This  is  a  capital  little  rifle,  weighing 
6Vj  lbs.,  40  inches  long  including  the  breech,  and  an  ac- 
curate and  powerful  shooter,  to  which  our  attentiou  was 
recently  called  by  our  "  great  gun "  friends,  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins,  of  ITT  Broadway.  At  our 
first  trial,  of  ten  shots,  eight  were  put  within  an  inch  of 
the  center  of  a  target  00  yards  off,  and  the  other  two  were 
within  1>£  inches.  We  stopped  then  because  the  bull's- 
eye  was  destroyed,  and  tried  twelve  shots  at  100  yards. 
Seven  of  these  were  within  1  inch  of  center,  and  the  oth- 
er five  within  2J£  inches.  The  above  22  shots  were  fired 
as  fast  as  the  marker  could  plug  the  holes  and  get  out  of 
the  way.  (Plain  open  sights  were  used.  For  very  accu- 
rate shooting  with  any  gun,  the  globe  sight  is  necessary.) 
A  few  trials  proved  the  gun  to  have  great  penetration  and 
accuracy  at  the  distance  of  400  to  800  yards.  With  the 
ready  fixed  ammunition,  (copper  cartridges,  containing 
powder,  ball,  and  percussion),  the  loading  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  rapid.  Pulling  one  trigger  throws  up  the 
barrel,  and  ejects  the  used  copper  shell,  a  new  one  is  in- 
serted in  an  instant,  the  barrel  is  pushed  down,  the  cock 
set — all  done  in  a  few  seconds — and  you  are  ready  to  fire 
again.  One  has  only  to  curry  the  cartridges  in  bis  pock- 
et, the  light  rifle,  and  his  game  bag.— The  usual  length  of 
barrel  is  '24  inches.  Longer  barrels  can  be  had  at  an  ex- 
pense of  50c.  an  inch  if  wanted  by  any  one. — Send  for  de- 
scriptive Circulars,  etc.,  to  the  Agent,  HI.  W.  Elobin- 
son,  79  Chambers  St.,  New  ITork.  Our  premi- 
um will  be  the  21-inch  steel-barrel  rifle,  including  100 
cartridges.  The  recipient  will  please  choose  whether 
the  caliber  be  32-100,  or  33-100,  or  14-100.  The  last  named 
is  suitable  for  heavy  game,  the  first  for  smaller,  and  the 
3S-100  for  a  medium.  The  flrst  is  hardly  largo  enough  for 
bears,  buffalo,  or  deer,  but  is  ample  for  anything  smaller. 

IV«.     13. — Rrecch-lo  aiding    I*ockot 

Rifle.— This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  :md  ean  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  timi'S  a  minute.  It  can  V  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  brooch, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  aa  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  Is 
put.  up  in  ft  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am- 
munition. Thf  manufacturers  are  ffltessrs*  J.  Stevens 
6c  Co.,  Ohteopee  Fall**,  Iffaws.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Mkssbs.  Coon-:  it,  HARRIS  &  HoDBXINS, 
No.  177  Buoapwat.  This  Premium  gave  groat  satis- 
faction last  season.  £*?"  Without  the  mahogany  ocfeo, 
we  will  give    the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart- 


ridges, packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  IS 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
Amei*ican  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1S69,  page  32. 

3fo.  J=4. — Maynaru's  Combination 
Gun— A  Breech-loading  Hifle  and  Shot-Gnn, 

or  Two  Guns  in  One  ! — This  is  a  capital  gun  for  those, 
who  want  a  weapon  to  use  either  as  a  rifle  or  shot-gun. 
Either  barrel  can  be  slipped  into  the  same  stock  fn  a 
moment.  The  ammunition  is  peculiar.  The  strong 
brass  cartridges  are  loaded  at  leisure,  costing  nothing  but 
for  the  powder  and  lead,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again  for  any  number  of  times.  One  can  carry  cartridge-.- 
in  his  pocket,  loaded  with  different  sizes  of  shut,  and  slip 
in  and  fire  any  size  wanted  for  large  or  small  game.  At 
our  first  trial  with  the  rifle  barrel,  we  twice  over  put  12 
successive  balls  within  an  inch  of  the  center  of  the 
mark,  at  the  distance  of  00  yards,  and  within  I1;  inches 
of  the  center  at  the  distance  of  100  yards,  and  did  nearly 
as  well  at  still  greater  distances.  We  want  nothing  bet- 
ter for  accuracy  and  penetration.  The  shot  barrel  car- 
ried admirably.  Our  Premium  consists  of  a  complete 
outfit,  including  an  extra  flue  Stock,  a  20-inch  rifle-barrel, 
35-100  bore,  with  elevating  Peep  Sight,  Cartridge  Retrac- 
tor, Double  Bullet  Mold  and  Neck  Cutter,  Loader.  Rod, 
Brush,  Cone  Wrench, Extra  Cone, Rag-holder,  and  50  Cart- 
ridge-cases, Platina  Bushing,  Front-shaded  Bead  Sight; 
Slwt  Barrel^  with  50  Shot  Cartridge-cases.  Rod  and  Brush. 
Wad-cutter,  and  Shot-loader,  Powder-Flask,  and  extra 
Charger.  For  further  particulars  send  for  a  Circular  to 
the  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chico- 
pee  Falls,  mass. 

^"o.  -45.  —  I>onbIe  Barrel    Qua  ;    or 

Fowling  Piece. — These  gnus  are  the  genuine  London 
"Twist"  barrel.  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram- 
rod, and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  6c  Hodg- 
kins, 17  7  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  premium  includes  Gun. 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

Hfo.  £«.— Cliest  of  Good  Tools.— We 
continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patter- 
son Brotliers,  of  27  Park  Row,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  very  first  quality  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  are  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
use.  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  we 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  ia  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  he  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car- 
penter. The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows:  1  Tool 
Chest,  $$;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 
1  Fore  Plane,  $2.25;  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com- 
pass Saw,  10  in.,  50c.;  Compass,  6  in,,  37c;  1  Adze-eye 
Ilammer,  No.  4.  $1.25  ;  1  Hatchet,  No.  2,  00c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in..  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  6  in.,  70c;  1  Bevel, 
8  in.,  75c;  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c;  1  Mallet,  30c; 
1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  6  in.,  60c;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  36c;  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25  ;  1  Auger  bit,  ea.  ^  in.  30c; 
y2  in.  32c;  *£  in.  45c;  1  in.  60c;  1  Center  bit,  ca.  '=  in. 
21c;  %  in.,  23c;  1  in.,  25c;  \\  in.,  35c;  l1  j  in.,  40c; 
6  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  90c;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c; 
1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c;  Rose, 
do.,  25c;  Snail,  do.,  25c;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c;  1  Taper 
bit,  30c;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  30c;  6  in., 
GOc;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea..  K  in.,  50c;  1  in.,  70c;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.,  %  in.,  30c;  't  in.,  35c;  ^  in.,  40c. 
1  in.,50e.;  Ijtf  in.,  t)0c;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.,  ^  in.. 
$1;  1  in.,  $1.10;  l)i  in.,  $1.20;  1  Anger,  ea.,  £  in.,  70c: 
1  iu.,S0c;  l\i  in., 00c;  1  Set  Brad-awls  in  Handles,  $1.83; 
1  Rule  2  feet,  25c;  1  Saw  File,  ca.,  4  in.,  lie;  5  in.,  17c; 
1  Flat  File,  8  iuM  30c;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  60c;  Solder.  Nails,  etc,  $1.25  —  $45.O0. 

3i©s.  17,  -If*.— Mathematical  Invtrn- 
menta    for     Draughting;,     Drawing,     etc.— 

Very  convenient,  not  only  for  Architects  and  Mechanics, 
but  tor  fanners  and  others,  and  for  Boys  and  Girls.  These 
me  neatly  fitted  In  beautiful  Rosewood  Cases,  having 
dividers  with  flexible  joints,  and  points,  semi  circles, 
pencil  and  penholders,  rulers,  etc.  etc  All  the  pieces 
in  No.  47  are  finished  In  brass  and  steel ;  those  in  No.  4S 
are  German-silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  are  the  same  in 
each,  but  No.  1*  if  of  extra  beauty  and  workmanship. 

Wo.   -40.  —  Charles    Pratt's    Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  ^reat  Public  Want  fir  a  Safe.  Reliable, 
ninmln&ting  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guaranty  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Fasixly 
Use.  It.  has  more  body,  nud  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  thau  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation  and  death. 
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resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  Kerosene  Oil, — but 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in- 
fringement of  United  States  Law,— has  induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium  list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  "  Astral  Oil "  is  from  the 
House  of  l  lias.  Pratt,  iOS  Fulton  St,  Mr.  P., 
a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the  article 
to  its  present  standard.  It  has  been  tested  and  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  highest  scientific  authori- 
ties in  the  land.  Among  them  are  E.  N.  Horsford,  late 
Eumford  Prof.  Harvard  University,  etc.,  and  R.  Ogden 
Dorenius,  Prof.  Chem.  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Dr.  G.  Tagliabue  says  :  "  I  have  to  pronounce  the 
'Astral'  Oil,  the  safest  Illuminating  Oil  in  the  market." 
The  Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin,  and  sealed  so  that 
none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned 
for  refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  12  one  gallon  Guaranty 
Cans,  which  may  be  distributed. 

I^fos.   50,   51. — Mercurial    Barome- 

ters.— Woodrutt's  Patent,  made  by  Cbas.  Wilder, 
Peterboro,  N.  H.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
"Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery, 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in- 
struments are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thermometer  and 
Vernier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea— an  indicator  of  the  weather 
to  be  looked  for.  To  lis  this  instrument  is  of  more  real 
value,  in  a  business  way,  than  the  interest  on  several 
hundred  dollars.    It  more  than  pays  its  cost  evert  tear  1 

I¥o.  53.— SSaiekeye  Harvester  Mow- 
er.—The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly.  In  1S69 
this  machine  competed  at  only  two  large  trials,  one  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  received  the  First  Prize  Grand 
Gold  Medal,  and  the  other  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  it 
received  Two  First  Prize  Grand  Gold  Medals.  Messrs. 
Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  1165  Greenwich  St., 
N.  X.  City,  will  send  any  one  a  circular,  giving  full 
description,  engravings,  etc.  Many  a  farmer  can  secure 
this  premium  by  a  very  few  days'*  or  odd  hours1  and  even- 
ings' canvassing  for  subscribers.  A  few  can  unite  their 
efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the  subscribers,  and  own 
the  machine  in  common. — Ten  subscribers  a  day  for 

15  days  would  secure  it  ($125.)— Many  can  easily  raise 
the  necessary  club  at  Town  Meetings,  Fairs,  Elections 
and  other  gatherings,  or  during  evenings.  The  Buckeye 
Self-Rake  Reaper  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
machine  and  is  at  least  equal  to  any  Reaper  and  Raker  in 
the  market.  Those  who  secure  this  Mower  can  after- 
ward secure  the  Reaper,  which  can  be  attached. 

I*©.  53.— Patent    Cylinder    Plow.— 

We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore received  this  premium.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention,  but 
is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  K.  H.  Allen 
&  Co.,  189  &  191    Water-st.,  New  York,  to 

whom  application  may  be  made  for  descriptive  circulars, 
etc.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is  the  "  Two-horse 
size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  in.  wide,  and  5  to  8  in. 
deep.*'    It  is  provided  with  awheel  and  with  a  "skim 

plow,1'  like  the  double  "Michigan  plow.-" For  29sub- 

scribers  at  $1.50,  or  97  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Heavy 
Two-horse,  14  to  16  in.  wide,  and  6  to  9  in.  deep,  $19.00.. 
For  32  at  §1.50,  or  100  at  §1.00,  the  Two  to  Three  horse, 

16  to  18  in.  wide,  S  to  11  in.  deep,  $21.00.  For  22  sub- 
scribers at  $1.50  or  75  at  $1.00,  the  One-horse,  10  to  12  in. 
wide  and  4  to  7  in.  deep,  $15.00. 

HJo.  54.  —  Collins  &  Co.'s  Cast- 
steel  Plows.— These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem- 
pered and  polished  like  a  good  axe.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in 
the  manufacturer's  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of 
which  we  particularly  recommend  "  C,  No.  3  "  for  general 
use ;  "  B,  No.  12  "  for  stubble  only  ;  and  "  E,  No.  12  "  for 
turf  only.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to 
Collins  &  Co.,  212  XV  a  ter- street,  New  York. 

j\o.  55. — Comstock'  s  I\ew  Horticul- 
tural Implements  Combined.—  The  Rand  Culti- 
vator and  Onion  Weedier  will  do  the  work  of  six  ?nen  with 
hoes.  It  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.  It  is  as  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small  drill 
culture  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  The  Seed  Sower  is  the  mostperfect  small  seed  drill 
we  have  seen.    It  bows  Beet,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 


seeds,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  it  is  specially 
adapted  to  sowing  Onion  seed  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  or  6 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  readily  attached  to  the  Culti- 
vator. The  Strawbe)Ty  Cutter  takes  off  the  runners  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  between  the  rows.  After 
another  year's  trial  of  these  implements  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  all 
who  ordered  them  of  us  as  premiums,  we  offer  them  again, 
and  recommend  them  as  being  all  the  inventor  claims, — 
"the  best  in  the  world."  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or 
65  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Strawberry  Cutter,  price,  $12.00 For  22  at  $1.50,  or  75 

at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder.  and 
Seed  Sower,  price,  $15.00. . .  .For  27  at  $1.50,  or  90  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  all  these  implements  complete,  price,  $1S.00. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock.  Brothers,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants.  See  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist, 
page  127, 1S69,  and  page  118, 1870. 

]\o.  SO. — The  American  Submerged. 
Pump. — Every  family  needs  a  reliable  pump,  capable 
of  raising  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  be  it  deep  or  shallow, — one  that  is  durable, 
that  will  not  get  out  of  order,  or  be  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  or  gravel.  TThen  we  add  to  these  the  qualities  of  a 
powerful  force-pump,  ability  to  throw  water  60  or  70  feet 
from  a  hose-pipe,  and  a  construction  which  renders  freez- 
ing an  impossibility,  though  it  stand  out  of  doors,  we 
think  we  have  a  family  and  farm  pump  which  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend.  No.  1  will  raise  20  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.  This  is  the  pump  offered  in  the  list.  No. 
2,  30  to  35  gallons.  No.  3  will  raise  2  bbls.  per  minute 
from  an  ordinary  well ;  and  there  are  larger  sizes.  Either 
of  these  pumps  will  be  furnished  for  the  same  number  of 
subscribers  required  for  other  Premiums  of  the  same  price. 
The  pumps  have  what  is  called  water  packing,  that  is,  no 
packing  at  all ;  the  pnmp  is  set  in  the  well,  and  nothing 
bnt  the  perpendicular  brake  and  spout  appear  above  the 
platform.  For  further  information,  Circulars,  etc.,  address 
Bridgeport  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  or  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

J^'o.  57. — Page's  Patent  Pump  and 

Sprinkler. —  A  Hand  "Watering-Pot,  a  Greenhouse 
Syringe,  a  light  Force-Pump,  and  Garden -Engine.  It  is 
very  simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  oper- 
ate, and  adapted  to  many  uses — convenient  for  washing 
windows  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses ;  watering  plants, 
etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  with  considerable  force 
about  40  feet.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  stream  can  be 
instantly  changed  to  drops,  spray,  or  mist.  For  circulars, 
etc.,  address  the  patentee  and  manufacturer^  N.  Page, 
Jr.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Wo.  58. — Family  Scales.— These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  yz  ounce  to  340  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan  for  weighing  flour,  sugar  and  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  *:  Co.,  No.  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.    Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 

No.      59.  —  Crandall's      Improved 

Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va- 
riety, can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re- 
main so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever 
invented.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars1  worth,  were 
sold  last  year  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

I\o.  ©O.  —  Pocket  Lanterns. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention— a  complete 
Lantern,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  it  contains  3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc.,  always  ready  for  use.  Made 
by  the  Merriam  Manf'g  Company  (Julius  Ives 
&  Co.,  Agents,  No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York). 

No.  61.  —  New  American  Cyclo- 
paedia.— "We  cannot  commend  this  great  work  too 
highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and  Seminaries, 
and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite 
their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Youug  men  should  devote 
evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing  for  this  magnifi- 
cent and  useful  premium  for  their  own  use.  Published 
by  B.  Appleton  &  Co.,  90  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 
rj^**  The  Cyclopa?dia  is  a  ickole  library  of  itself  consisting 
of  sixteen  very  larye  octavo  volumes,  well  bound,  aver- 
aging 800  large,  two-column  pageB  in  each  book.    They 


treat  upon  over  25,000  different  subjects.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  name  any  subject,  any  country,  any  person  of 
note,  in  past  or  recent  time,  concerning  which  pretty  full 
information  may  not  be  found  in  the  Cyclopaedia  alphabet- 
ically arranged ;  worth  a  year's  effort  in  raising  subscribers. 

No.  63.— The    Cireat    H>ictionary. — 

Worcester's  Large,  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1,854  three-column  pages, with  a  mul- 
titude of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic- 
tionary in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex- 
planations, and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
nest  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  Office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise,  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  &;  Tileston,  Boston. 

Nos.  63,  61,-The  £nmelan  Grape. 
— This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  the  first  quality,  and 
ripening  seme  time  before  the  Delaware.  It  has  already 
been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  suc- 
cess has  been  most  flattering.  It  has  proved,  generally, 
vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is,  in  our 
judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar, except  it  be  the  Iona.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
grape  is  worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much 
interest  in  seeing  its  true  merits  developed.  We  have 
made  arrangements  -with  Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell, 
of  Iona,  near  Peekskill,  N.  T.,  who  have  the  original 
stock  of  the  vines,  to  supply  us  with  No.  1  and  Extra 
Vines  for  Premiums.  These  vines  will  be  of  really  No. 
1  and  extra  quality,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  or  boxed,  by  express,  the  receiver  paying  express 
charges  only.  Orders  received  too  late  for  sending  this 
fall  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the  Epring. 

No.  65.  —  l>onl>le  Harpoou  Horse 
Hay-Fork.— Any  good  Horse  Hay -Fork  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  these  days  of  high  wages;  it  is  one  of  the 
real  labor-saving  implements  of  the  day,  and  that  farmer 
who  fails  to  adopt  it,  will  fail  to  reap  the  profit  for  his 
labor  which  he  ought  to  have.  Harris'  Double  Harpoon 
Fork  is  a  most  excellent  one,  as  we  know  by  experience 
and  observation,  and  we  therefore  place  it  in  our  Premium 
List.  Let  any  hay  grower,  who  is  too  doubtful  about  the 
value  of  such  an  implement  to  invest  money  in  it,  gather 
a  list  of  IS  subscribers  this  fall  or  winter,  and  get  an 
implement  free,  and  our  word  for  it,  he  will  feel  well  re- 
paid when  the  busy  hard  work  comes  on  in  the  bay  field. 
Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent  to  all  appbeants  by 
the  "Pennoek  Manufacturing  Company," 
Kennett  Square  P.  O..  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Nos.  66  to  76.—  Yolumes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  are 

profusely  Hlustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  at  least  $60,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  thirteen  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXI5.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  77  to  87.—  Bound  Volume*  of 

the  Agriculturist, — These  are  the  same  as  !N"os.  66 
to  76  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.    88  to  90. — Good    libraries. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  SS  to  09  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish- 
ed monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded.  Post 
or  Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertamingto 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end, 
be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre 
of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  £^**  Let  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and  throngh  these 
premiums  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

Wo.  lOO. — General  Boole  Premium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib- 
er 6ent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20  ; 
or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  is  only 
for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  Hie  doafte  uffl  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 
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OCTOBER,     X870. 

J.  &  P.  "COATS' 

BEST  SIX-COED 

IS  NOW  THE 

ONLY 

Thread  put  up  for  the  American  market  which  is 
SIX-CORD    IN    ALL    NUMBERS, 

From  Mo.  8  to  No.  100  inclusive. 

For   Hand   and    Machine. 

FOR    SALE    B¥ 

All  Dealers  in  Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 
India  Rubber  Gloves 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt-Iiheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies' 
short.  $1.50;  Gauntlets.  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents'  short,  $1.75; 
Ganntlets,  $2.0)  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODTEAP.'S  I.  K.  GLOVE  M'F'G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad- 
way, New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 

"farmer^ 

Ask  your  Merchants  for  the 

"CHAMPION    SHOE." 

See  June  Number  American  Agriculturist,  page  237. 
A.  BALLARD  &  SON,  32  &  S4  Vesey  St..  New  York. 

0?f  REMITTANCE  OF   $42.00 

We  will  send  to  a  Club  of  Ten  Smokers, 
warranted  genuine  Meerschaum  Bowls 
of  medium  size  in  cases  with  AVeichsel 
stems  and  Amber  bits  (worth  retail  $fi.00) 
for  $5.00  each,  allowing  to  canvassers  $3 
in  cash  from  the  full  amount  of  $50. 

FOLLAK  &  SON,  Manufacturers, 
Letter  Box  5816.      27  John  St.,  New  York. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  tiling, 
If  you  order  anything, 
Any  advantage  in  price, 
We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 
Every  new  book, 
Everything  In  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 
All  at  popular  prices- 
Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
R.  H.  MACY,  Uth  St.  & 


Macy  has  It. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  It. 
Macy  always  lias  it. 

6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


Samples  Free. 

The  Great  Improvement 

IN 

ROOFING. 

SEPTEMTVETi  1st,  1S70. 

Having'just  completed  our  new  manufactory  containing 
new  and  Improved  machinery,  and  all  the  appliances  found 
necessary  during  our  experience  of  nearly  thirteen  years  In 
the  manufacture  of  Rooting  Material?,  we  desire  to  tarnish 
samples  to  Builders,  Roofers,  General  Merchants,  and  oth- 
ers, of  our 

IMPROVED    ROOFING    MATERIAL, 
which  is  entirely  DIFFERENT  FROM  any  other,  and  la 
ten'  times  stieonokr  than  any  Composition  Roofing  in  use. 

An  examination  of  this  material  will  satisfy  com  potent 
Judges  that  it  Is  in  every  respect  a  substantial  and  durable 
fabric,  made  upon  correct  principles,  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  totally  uniike  the  numberless  cheap  and 
flimsy  articles  heretofore  sold  for  Roofing  purposes;  while 
owing  to  onr  extensive  manufacturing  facilities  we  can  sup- 
ply It  for  about  the  same  price. 

We  also  manufacture  from  the  fibrous  mtncnfl  asbestos  a 
FIBROUS  ROOF  COATING, 
prepared  ready  for  use.  which  can  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  forms  an  Elcuttc  Water-proof  Feltmq,  on  any  surface ; 
by  use  of  tins  Coaling,  old  and  leaky  Roofs  can  be  made  ser- 
viceable for  many  years. 

These  materials  can  be  readily  applied  by  any  one.  De- 
scriptive Pamphlets,  Testimonials,  Prices,  etc.,  by  mail. 

The  Roof  or  the  Agriculturist  Bnlldingis  coated  with  these 
materials,  which  have  so  far  proven  satisfactory. 

Ens.  American  Agriculturist. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  7H  William   St.,  New  York. 

Manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  Roof  Coating,  and 
Cement  Rooting  and  Sheathing  Felte,  Preservative  Paints, 
etc.    Asbestos,  crude,  crashed,  and  ground. 

Established  in  1858. 


THE 

MERITS 

OF  THE 

Patent    Hard 
Rubber    Handle 

TABLE  k 

are  fully  established.  It  is  not 
affected  by  hot  water.  It  is 
less  expensive  than  Ivory.  Hun- 
dreds of  Thousands  have  been 
made,  and  the  Handles  of  none 
have  come  off.  Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers in  Cutlery,  and  made  exclu- 
sively by  theMeriden  Cutlery  Co., 
who  also  manufacture  the  Patent 
Solid  Steel  Table  Ejiife,  the 
Heavily  Silver-plated  Handle 
and  Blade  of  one  piece,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  Table  Cutlery. 

Meriden  Cutlery  Co., 

45  Hft-kimt.ii  Street, 
New  York. 


IVES'  PATENT  LAMPS. 

"The  next  best  thing  to  daylight  yet  discovered."— 
New-York  Tribune. 

"They  are,  without  hesitation,  the  best  in  the  world."— 
American   Institute. 

THE  SILVER  LAMP  WICK— The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
introduced.  Does  not  smoke.  Requires  no  trimming. 
Lasts  longer  than  any  other  wick.  Does  not  incrnstate,  and 
therefore  always  burns  with  a  clear,  silvery  flame. 

The  Folding  Pocket  Lanterns, 

Very  Light,  Strong  and  Durable.    Can  be  folded  and 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  traveling  bag. 
Nearly  ilOO.OOO  already  sold. 

THE  IVES  PATENT  LAMP  CO., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 
37  Barclay-st.,  and  42  Park-place,  New  York. 

IMPROVED  MONITOR 

CLOTHES  WRINGER, 


The  only  Wooden-frame  Clothes  Wringer  with  Moulton 
Patent  Immovable  all  White  Rubber  Roller.    Warranted  to 
outlast  any  other  Roller  in  nsc.    Sold  everywhere. 
BUSSELL  &  ERWIN  M'F'G  CO., 

45  &  47  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
Manufactured  by 
JOHN  YOUNG'S  SON,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


$30  to  $50  per  week  sure.- 


.CAN- 

vassers! 
Look  at  this  for  yonr  own  benefit. 

"The  Unttersal  Family  Scale  is  worthv  the  special 
attention  of  all  housekeepers.  It  Is  a  new  and  desirable  ar- 
ticle for  use  in  families  ;  is  the  most  complete  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw,  and  should  be  In  every  house  In  the  na- 
tion. It  has  a  face  like  a  clock,  and  Is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  use  It."— JV>w-  York  Independent." 

Canvassers  wanted  to  whom  liberal  inducements  will  be 
given,  and  territory  guaranteed  bv  certificate.  For  pam- 
phlet and  terms,  address    G.  W.  LEONARD.  Gen'l  Ag't, 

P.  O.  Box  2,833.  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY,  etc. 

Our  large  Catalogue  of  the  above  is  a  handsome  vol- 
ume ol  about  300  pages;  containing  nearly  GOO  illus- 
trations of  the  newest  and  negt  for  Farm  and  House- 
hold use,  and  is  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  SI;  out 
we  urtll  refund  this  on  receipt  of  the  first  order  for  our 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $5.  No  Progressive  Farmer  ought 
to  begin  another  year's  work  without  a  copy  of  this  book 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  It  before  entering  on  the  coming 
winter  will  benefit  every  one  who  has  need  of  Tools  or 
Machinery  for  Agricultural  Purposes.    Address  all  letters  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

1S9  and  191  Water  St.  P.  O.  Box  376. 

New  York  City. 

N.  B.— If  you  want  anything  for  use  on  your  farm  send  a 
stamp  to  us,  and  we  will  either  write  you  the  desired  Infor- 
mation, or  send  you  a  Special  Circular,  of  which  we  issue  a 
large  number. 

Prindle's  Agricultural 
Steamers  &  Farmers' 
Boilers. 

For  cooking  food  for  stock  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
purposes.    All  sizes  constantly  in  stock. 

They  are  perfectly  safe,  simple,  and  popular. 

Over  1,000  now  in  use  by  100  different  trades. 

The  large  descriptive  12-page  pamphlet,  with  prices  and 
Illustrations,  will  be  sent  gratuitously  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

The  great  Prize  Essays  on  Cooking  Food  for  stock,  written 
by  eminent  and  practical  men,  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  20  cts. 

R.    H.    ALLEN    &    CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.    P.  O.  Box  376. 

New  York  City. 

N.  B.— The  fullest  assortment  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments and  Machtkes.  Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  the  Citv, 
may  be  found  at  our  Warehouses,  and  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all.  

Anti-Friction  Lever  Horse 
Powers. 

(See  pages  64  and  65  of  our  large  Catalogue.) 
Two  sizes  and  two  styles,  from  $175  to  $263.    Various  other 
sizes  and  styles,  as  low  as  $.100.    Every  variety  of  Agricul- 
tural Tools,  &c,  In  our  large  Warehouses,  1S9  and  191  Water 
St.,  for  exhibition  and  sale. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York  City. 

THE 

GREAT   WANT 

SUPPLIED. 
A  New  Water  Pipe  ! 

A  cheap,  healthful,  durable,  and  flexible  metal  pipe  for 
conducting  water  into  dwellings,  to  be  used  for  drinking  and 
cooking.  This  pipe  can  be  had  at  20  percent  less  in 
cost  than  Lead  Pipe  of  the  same  strength,  and  10  per 
cent  less  than  Galvanized  Iron  Pipe  of  the  same 
bore,  and  transportation  will  cost  but  one-half.  Satisfacto- 
ry testimony  can  be  given  that  water  conducted  by  this  pipe 
is  much  superior,  by  a  great  percentage  in  purity,  to  that  car- 
ried bv  either  lead  or  galvanized  iron  pipe.  This  pine  can 
be  worked  and  soldered  by  Plumbers  the  same  as  read  pipe. 
Please  send  for  circulars. 

NEW    YORK    LEAD    CO. 
63  and  65  Centre  St.,  New  York. 

FRANK  MILLER'S 

Leather  Preservative  and  Water-Proof  Oil  Blacking  for 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Frank  Miller's  prepared  Harness  Oil 
Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  &c;  by  the  use  of 
these  articles  one-half  maybe  added  to  the  durability  of 
leather.  For  sale  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas. 

FRANK  MILLER  &  CO.,  IS  &  20  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


HAWKES'  PATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN.— No 
Inkstand.rcqulrcd.  One  filling  writes  12  hours.  Sen.4, 
stamp  for  Circular.  Also  other  styles  of  Gold  Pens.  Sent  bv 
mall.    Pens  repaired  for  50  cts.       GEO.  F.  HAWKES, 

Manufacturer,  61  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


TRIAL 
Trip. 

StHfonthi 

for 

30 

Cents. 

ALL  TE  WHO  LOVE  Fruits,  Flowers, 

Gardening,  Designs  of  Cottages,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  embellishment  of  home  grounds, 
take  a  trial  trip  for  3  months  or  a  year,  with 

THE     HORTICULTURIST. 

Splendid  Premiums  of  Lilies.  Grapes.  Gladiolus,  ami  Hooks 
given  to  nil  who  get  tin  Clubs  or  brine  new  Subscribers. 
F.vervtrial  trip  subscriber  Is  entitled  to  3  tine  BngTAVlllg, 
Gathering  Fruits  and  Flowers.  Pee  Sent.  Agriculturist, 
page  351.  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietor* 
."i  Brrlciunit  St.,  New  York, 
Send  stomp  for  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
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PRINDLE'S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER 
AND  CALDRON.— By  the  use  of  Steamed  Food,  Dairy- 
men admit  tbe  Increase  of  one-third  in  milk,  and  no  waste 
of  fodder.  A  Western  house  writes  us:  "We  have  been 
using  a  No.  2  Prindle  Steamer  for  one  month,  steaming  ship 
stuff  from  the  mill,  duringwliich  time  we  have  fattened  fifty 
boss  more  rapidly  than  any  hogs  we  have  ever  fed,  with  less 
than  half  the  cost." 

The  "Prindle  Steamer"  c'an  be  had  from  the  subscribers 
or  from  any  responsible  dealer  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
always  successful  when  it  has  a  good  draft,  sets  near  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  lias  plenty  or  water  at  hand  to  wet  the 
food.  Its  safety  even  in  unskilled  hands  is  beyond  adoniit. 
One  hundred  have  lately  been  sold  to  a  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Prize  Essays  (a  book  of  &4  pages),  giving  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  cooked  and  cooking  food  for  stock,  are 
forwarded  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

JAMES  C.  HAND  &  CO.,  Factors,  61 1  &  616  Market  St.. 
BARROWS,  a  AVERY  &  CO.,  Successors  to  SAVERY  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Cor.  South  Front  and  Reed  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Seasonable    Implements. 

Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Fanning-  Mills,  Right-hand  Corn 
Shelters  (a  great  improvement  over  the  old  styles),  Mills  for 
grinding  feed  for  stock,  Farmers'  Improved  Boiler,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutters  of  all  the  approved  styles,  Hay  Presses,  &c. 

Tlie  Copper  Strip  Cutter  is  the  best  and  cheapest, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send  for  Circulars  to 

J.  R.  DBCAT-T'R  &  CO.,   197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

FEED    CUTTERS. 

Do  you  want  the  fastest,  easiest 
working,  most  durable  self-feeding 
Hat,  Straw,  or  Stalk  Cutter? 
It  is  warranted  to  please,  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  an  Hlustrated 
Circular  and  particulars. 

PEEKSKLLL  PLOW  WORKS, 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
or  94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Cane  Mills   and    Sugar   Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  tlie  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory's  and  Harris 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  lStli,  1869.  Tlie  beBt  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor- 
slmm,  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart- 
ford, Ct.i  for  Maple  circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHOM  MACHINE  CO. 

State  that  yon  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 

T  ITTLE  GIANT  LEVER  HORSE-POWER.— 
M-i  Stron"-,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  UBlng  them  say  they  aro  the  beBt. 
Send  for  Circular  to  „      „    , 

JOHJJ  W.  QUINCY,  9S  William  St.,  Sew  York. 

f  CE  XOOIjS. — A  full  assortment,  such  as 
M.  Plows,  Scrapers,  Bars,  Hooks,  Tongs,  Grapples,  &c. 
Send  for  Circular  to  J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.t 

197  Water  St..  New  York. 


Galvanized  Cable  Fencing. 

PRICES     REDUCED. 

Cheap,  effective,  durable.  More  yards  and  greaterstrentrtli 
than  same  weight  of  solid  wire.  Large  quantities  erected. 
Average  cost  $4  per  100  yards  Cable.  Liberal  terms  to  large 
buyers.    Send  for  Circular  to       PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

Shops  17th  &  Contes  Sts.;  Offices :  ItS".  5th  St..  Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  42  Cliff  St..  New  York. 

Richardson's    Friction  Horse-Powers. 

Two  sizes.  Weight,  500  and  800  lbs.  Will  run  Thresher, 
Buzz  or  Di-ag-Baw,  Cotton  (iln,  eto.  The  cheapest  and  best 
Horse-Power  ever  made.  Price,  $60  and  #80.  Agents 
Wanted.  A.  F.  JENNINGS  &  CO.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Holbrookes    Patent    Swivel    Plows. 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

These  Plows  leave  no  "  dead  furrows,"  "no  ridges,"  and 
give  an  even  surface  for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder, 
and  Rake.  They  turn  sod  eround  flat  5  to  10  inches  deep, 
disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  will  not  clog.  Eight  sizes, 
from  a'one-horse  garden  plow,  to  a  6-cattle  plow.  Change- 
able mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBUOOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.    Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
"Your  $50  Lathes  are  worth  |7G."    Good  news 
for  all !    Delivered  at  your  door. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.    H.  BALDWIN;,  Laconia,  N".  H. 

Motive   Power    for   Nothing. 

Our  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storm-defyina  Windmill  is 
superior  for  pumpln*  water  for  Railroads.  Country  Resi- 
dences, Hotels,  Farms,  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.    For  Circulars  addresB 

"  CONTINENTAL  WINDMILL  CO.  " 
5  College  Place,  corner  Park  Place,  New  York. 

SELF-ACTING  GATES. 

Xi<  uoHon's  Patent  SeH-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Self- 
Shotting  Hand  Gates  are  *«  latest  improved  and  best  in  the 
world. 
For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.    Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  Horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly.    Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 
WM.  L.  BOYEK  &  BRO„ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARM    MILL,*  ! 

Durable,  efficient,  and  low-priced.    Send  for 
Circulars.    Agents  wanted. 

LANE  BROS., 

Manufacturers, 
Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OOPER'S  PORTABLE  ENGINES  with  Steam 
Pumps  and  Lim-e  Extracting  Heaters  and  Saw  Mills, 
cutting  10  to  2)  M.  per  day.  Stationaby  Engines,  Boilers 
and  Mill  MaMnenj.  $1,500  purchases  a  complete  Two 
Run  Grist  Mill,  with  modern  improvements.  Pbioes  Re- 
duced. Circulars  free.    John  Cooper  &  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

LOW    AND     CULTIVATOR    HANDLES.— 
Manufacturers  of  Plows  will  do  well  to  try  our  White 
Oak  Handles.    Planed  up  or  In  the  rough.    "Side  bent  to 
order."    Send  for  Price- List. 

GliAY  &  REYNOLDS,  Addison,  N.Y. 

TRINIDAB)    ASPHALTIC    PAVEMENT. 

For  Streets.  Carriage  Ways,  Walks,  Floors,  etc. 
E.  W.  RANNEY,  Patentee. 
One  continuous  piece,  not   injured  by  heat  or  frost.    Im- 
pervious to  grass,  water,  and  noxious  vapors.    Town,  Coun- 
ty, State,  and  Individual  Rights  for  sale.    Also  the  "Patent 
Trinidad  Aspkaltic  Cement,"  with  which  every  one  can  lay 
his  own  pavement.    Send  for  Circular  to  E.  W.  RANNEY, 
General  Agent.  4 10  West  28d  St.,  New  York  City. 


( 


Stump  PuUer  &  Bock  Lifter, 

T.  "W.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


) 


AJSTED— AGKiNTS.  to  sell  the  celebrated 
HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Has  the 
under-feed,  makes  the  "lock-stitch"  (alike  on  both  sides), 
and  is  fully  licenced.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  & 
CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IJOflfi.  SALE,— BYALADY,AJNEWSTEIN- 
WAY  PIANO,  cheap.    Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 


MSlSi^m^. 


For  "Marking  Clothing,  <&c..  Single,  35  cts„  *  for 
SI ;  per  doz.rS'-J-'iS.  bv  mail,  paid  ;  per  gross,  833.80. 
"  More  convenient  than  Ink."— American  Agriculturist. 
"Invaluable  for  marking  linen."—  Oodey's  Lady's  Book. 
A  few  more  Agents  wanted. 

Indelible  Pencil  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


MONEY 

E ASI LY 

MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Check  Outfit. 
Circulars  Free. 


AGENTS  LOOK!— $12  a  day  made,  selling  UNrvEBSAL 
Kntfe  Sharpener  and  other  Wares.  Sample  25  oents. 
Catalogue  free.    T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

AftCrta  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 

S)rf£j  O  \J  i>on't  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 

Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

CHEAPEST— BEST.— Chester  Pi^s,  $10.  Cots- 
wold  and  Southdown  Sheep;  Alderney,  Durham,  and 
Ayrshire  Calves :  American  Deer  and  imported  Cashmere 
Goats;  Rouen,  Musk,  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  $5  per  pair; 
Bremen,  Toulouse,  and  Hong  Kong  Geese,  $10  a  pair;  Large 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $10  a  pair  ;  White  Guinea  Fowl ;  Peacocks, 
$10  a  pair;  and .Fancy  Poultry  generally,  cheap.  The  Short- 
horn, thorough-bred, premium  bull,  "Tamworth,"  8  y*.  old, 
for  sale  by    N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

PREMIUM    CHESTER    WIIITE  PIGS. 

BKED  AND  FOR  SALE  BT 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAUr, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Cottnty,  Pehn. 
£jg~  Send  for  Circular  and  Frioe-list. 

Premium  Chester  White  Tigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send  for  Circular 
on  Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine.  Also,  Berkshire  Pigs  from 
Imported  Stock.    THOS.  WOOD,  Doe  Rim,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure- bred  stock  as  can  be  obtaiued  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jb.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular   and  Price-List. 

I:KE.BI!EI»  CHESTER  WHITE 

Pigs.Slieep,  Poultry ,  Pigeons,  Rabbits, «kc . , 

bred  and  shipped  bv  J.  W.  &  It.  IRWIN.  Penntogtonvllle, 
Chester  Co.,  Fa.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. ^ 

MAGIE,  or  POLAND,  tmrt  CHINA  PIGS,  bred 
and  shipped  bv  W.  S.  BENEDICT,  Boonvllle,  Mo. 
Circulars,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application. ^^ 

Choice  Poultry,  etc. 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  Lizht  and  Dark  Brahma,  Houdan, 
Buff  Cochin  and  Leghorn  fowls,  bred  from  imported  stoak. 
Also  Avleshnrv  and  Cavuga  Ducks,  and  Chester  Pigs. 

Sendfor  Circular  and  Prlce-Llsl. 

P.  W.  HARBATJGH,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


HEIKES'  NURSERIES. 

Established    1833. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  In  full  assortments  for  the 
fall  of  1870. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  supplied  promptly,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

Packing  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  careful  manner. 

SPECIALTIES. 

Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums  (2  years,  4  to  5  ft.,  ©  $150  per  M.),  Currants,  Strawber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  tree 
Seedlings  and  Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  &c,  &c. 

Our  Price-List  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants.   Address 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bloomington    Nursery. 

600  Acres!    19th  Year!    10  Greenhouses ! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  TreeB,  Ni*sery  Stock,  Root  Grafts, 
Grapes,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hedge  and  Green-honae 
Plants.  Flower  Bulbs  for  fall.  Colored  Fruit  and  Flower 
Plates— all  at  "Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  El. 

CHESTNUT-TREES. 
1,000,000, 

4  inches  to  4  feet  high.  One  of  tlie  best  Timber  and  Not  pro- 
ducing trees  our  Continent  affordB.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
a  10-page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices.    Address 

BTOltRS,  HARBISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

Trees  and  Vines — Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  "Western  States.  Tery  liberal 
rates  to  the  trade.    Send  stamps  for  Catalogues. 

No.  1 — Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages.  No.  2 — Green- 
house, &c..  58  pageB.  No.  3—  Chestnut  Circular,  16  pages. 
No.  4 — Trade-lieE  lor  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only.  Call 
and  examine  our  stodkror  address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO.. 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

VSP  1,000,000  GRAPE-VINES.  j^J 

CONCORD  VINES,  2  years  old,  No.  1,  only  $83  per  1,000. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  of  leading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape- Vines  ever  offered. 

Without/all,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  111.  DK.  H.  SCHROEDER. 

FOR  SALE.— 200,000  Pear  Seedlings,  extra  large. 
50,000  Quince  StockB.    JO.O00   Pear-Trees.    5.00(1   Plum- 
Trees,  2  yrs.,  extra.  COBLEIGH  &  SISSON, 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  T. 

POMONA  NURSERY. 

50,000  Peach-trees,  best  varieties.  Colossal  Asparagus,  Ken- 
tucky Strawberries,  Imperial  Raspberries.  Serjcl  ]i)  els.  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  56  pages.  It  tells  wb:it  and  how  to 
plant.  1VM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

TREES  and  SEEDLINGS.— 300,000  Pear  Stocks ; 
100,000  Pear  Stocks  in  Bud  :  300,000  Pear  Root-grafts  -, 
1,000,000  Apple  Root-grafts  T'SOO.000  8  and  S  rear-old  Apple- 
Trees :  Miner  and  Wild-Goose  Plum,  &c.  Send  for  Catalogue 
to  E.  H.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  Eockford,  Illinois. 

C-EEDLINGS  A  SPECIALTY.— Spanish  Chest- 
^  nut,  European  Larch,  Silver  Maple,  Hemlock,  Norway 
Spruce,  Scotcli  Elm,  Apples,  Pears,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  low 
for  cubIi.    Send  for  circular. 

P.  H.  FOSTER,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

7ft  AAA  Clarke  Raspberry  and  Kittatinny  Black- 
■  V)  WW  berry—  prime  cultivated  root  plants,  at  $0  $) 1,000. 
Kentucky  Strawberry,  and  tlie  best  varieties  of  Small  Fruit 
plants,  equally  cheap.  SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

CY  1ST  THIANA. 

The  Best  Native  Gkape  foe  Red  Wtbe.  For  descrip- 
tion, history,  etc.,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Price : 
I'lrBt-class  plants,  per  doz..  $8;  per  100,  $50:  per  1,000,  $400. 
Martha,  Goethe,  and  other  Grape-Vines,  at  lowest  rates. 

Address  ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bashberg,  Mo. 

TROPHY  TOMATO  SEED, 

From  choice  fruit,  only  35  cti^per  packet,  post-paid. 

"W.  H.  RATHBONE,  Uncasville,  Conn. 

HAARLBfl 
FLOWER    ItOOXS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

A  larce  collection  of  the  finest  assortments,  imported  by 
B  F.  WARNER, 

91  and  91M  Bowery,  New  York. 

PREMIUM  MAGIE  HOGS.— Bred  and  Shipped 
by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  All  persons 
wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs  are  requested  to 
send  for  circular  of  prices  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion, free. 

Poultry  for  Sale. 

From  my  last  season's  Importations  :  Dark  Brahmas.  Par- 
tridge Cochins,  per  pairr$15.  Houdans  and  White  Dorkings, 
par 'Trio,  $15.  C.  O.  POOLE, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


PA?rCY    POULTRY. 
G.  H.  LEAVTTT, 
Address  with  Stamp.  Flushing,  L.  i. 
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FLOWER   BULBS. 

Talipa,  Hyacinths.  Narcissus, Crocus,  Iria,  Lilies,  Gladiolus, 
&c,  &c,  for  the  fall  trade— general  assortment  at  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  Also,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Colored 
Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Bulb  Cat- 
alogues, or  10  cts.  for  Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery, 

McLean  Co.,  111. 

OSES,        EVERGREENS.        ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERY,  ETC.— Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
MAHLON  MOON, 

Morris ville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

tALWAY     PEACH    and      Peach-Trees,     Small 
*  Fruits,  and  other  Nursery  Stock,  for  sale  by 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


R 


O 


vo  *»  r^o 


INCORPORATED  1851.  • 


'*S(j 


XjXE^ES 


•1 


THOS.  F.  PLUJJKETT, 

President. 
JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BEIVJ.  CHICKERIIVG, 

Sec'y  and  Treas'r. 

JACOB  L.  GREENE, 

Ass't  Secretary. 


Failure  to  Pny  Premium  does  not  Forfeit 
the  Policy  at  any  Time;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con- 
tinned  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the-  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  Insurance,  the  Full 
Amount  of  the  Policy  will  be  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Examples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature : 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  Insured  for 
SI, OOO,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Anmml  Premium. 

MAXIMUM!  AY  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
Insured  for  Si, 000.  died  Nine  Months  after  his 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMTJE1..  \V.  MASON,  of  Concord,  Insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Mouths  after  his  Pre- 
mium was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This     feature    is    absolutely    Secured    to    the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Lawof  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN- 
TEEING   EVERY    DAY'S    IN- 
SURANCE   PAID   FOR. 


PURELY    MUTUAL. 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  among  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments;  careful  se- 
lection of  lives  ;  prontpt  and  honorable  settlements  ;  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


COOD   AGENTS    WANTED. 

For  Information,  apply  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing General  Agents: 
F.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  G  AMWELI., 

95  1-3  Washington  St..  Boston. 
J.  H.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.  H.  GRAVES,  MO  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  ft  MASON,  3*0  Rlvor  St..  Troy,  N.  T. 
McAVOT  *  SMITH,  Otto.  N.  T. 
HINK  a  HILLMAS,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
GREENE  &  tii.ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
R.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conu. 
A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  li.  I. 

Lllil  U  AlTRATltM, 

The  .»np:iii<'s<'     Queen   of    l.iln--.. 

Flowering  Bulbs,  35  cents  each.  f.S.rjl  per  dozen. 
Large  size   do..     50  cent-*  each,  1 1. wl  per  dozen. 
Extra    "       do.,     75  cents  to  $1  each.  $7  t*  $10  per  dozen. 
Prices  per  ion  or  1,000  upon  application. 

B.  ii.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
\"os.  33   Park  Place  and  20  Mnrrav  St., 
F.  0.  Box  No.  5710.  New  fork. 


C'HEAP  SOUTHERN"  FARMS  on   easy  terms.— 
■  Colon  v  forming.    Son  l  for  list.    nol.TJMBIAN  SOUTH- 
ERN LAND  AGENCY,  S3  Park  Row  New  fork. 


Fort   Edward    Collegiate    Institute. 

Boarding  Seminary  for  adult  Students,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Regular  courses  of  study.  Classical,  Scientific,  or 
Commercial,  or  students  select  their  studies.  Superb  brick 
buildings,  fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Rare  facilities 
in  Music  and  Painting.  Board,  fuel,  and  washing,  $4  per 
week.  For  sixteen  years  the  leading  Seminary  in  the  State. 
Fall  term,  Sept.  1st;  "Winter  term,  Dec.  8th;  Spring  term, 
March  16th.  Students  received  at  anytime  and  charged 
proportionally.    Address  for  Catalogue, 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  T. 

Minerals,  Fossils,  etc.,  Bought  and  Sold. 

Choice  collections  furnished  to  individuals.  Schools,  or 
Colleges,  Illustrating  general  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  or 
that  of  particular  sections.  Outfits  for  table  or  field  inves- 
tigation and  study  Including  books  and  apparatus.  Address 
LOUIS  STADTMCLLER,  dealer  in  Minerals  and  Chemical 
apparatus.  New  Haven.  Conn.  Refers  bv  permission  to 
Prof.  Jas.  D.  Dana,  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Yale  College, 
and  to  Orange  Judd,  A.  M.,  of  the  America ji  Agriculturist. 

VV'WNTED. — A  man  or  woman,  thoroughly  cora- 
ww    petent  to  take  charge  of  a  large  PoultryYard,  who 
understands  the  raising  and  care  of  Poultry,  and  manage- 
ment and  care  of  Bees.    Applv  to  F.  MAURAU, 

Office  Am.  Steamboat  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

THK    I'OOLO.^OC 

-*•  FISH     COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  Young  lish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  andLand- 
Locked  Salmon  and  sells  the  Spawn  ; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  In  Fish  Culture,  and 

EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS  OUT  PONDS. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

SPErSTCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  flexibility  and  fine- 
ness ;  adapted  to  every  style  of  writlug. 

Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Penmen. 

For  gale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 

j£g"  Sample  Card,  artistically  arranged  and  securely  In- 
closed, sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents. 
Send  for  Circulars.       Address, 

IVISON,  BLAKBMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  &  1*0  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

THE  ONLY  LADY'S  BOOK. 


GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK. 

Published  by  L.  A.  GODEY  for  41   Tears. 

14  Fine   Steel  Engravings  Every  Year. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  COLORED  FASHION  PLATES. 

Wood  Engravings  of  Fashions,  and  of  every  article 

useful  to  a  Lady,    .timid  Cottages,  Drawing 

Lessons,  Recipes  for  Cooking,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

The  Reading  Matter  by  the  Best  Lady  Authors 

OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


TERMS  FOR  1871. 

One  copy,  one  year $  S  00 

Two  copies,  one. year 5  00 

Three  copies,  one  year 7  50 

'Four  copies,  one  year 10  00 

Five  copies,  one  year,  and  nn  extra  copy  to  the  person 

getting  up  thetclub,  making  six  copies 14  00 

Eight  copies,  one  year,  and  nn  extra  copy  to  the  per- 
son getting  up  the  club,  making  uine  copies 21  00 

Address  L.  A.  GODE'V, 

\.  E.  Corner  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

H    ~0IL  PORTRAIT" 


GEOMOMA 


Painted  by  bin  friend  and  comrade,  Geo. 
S.  W.  PRICE,  the  soldier-artist. 

Beautiful  Picture  I  Perfect  Likeness  I 
Speaks  for  itself  I     Size  18x22  inches. 

Address  B.  W.  CARROLL  A  CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, 117  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


■~ T— 1 


4LL  WANTING  FARMS.— 9,000  ncres  ^ond 
soil,  mild  climate.  31  miles  sooth  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $.'."«  per  acre.  Vlso  Improved  farms.  The  place  Is  grow- 
ing  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  plnce  in  the  Ifolted 
States.    Thousands  are  settling.    Address 

C.  K.  LAND1S  Vioeland.  N.  J. 


Subscribe   at  Once! 

FOB  THE 


Best  Story  and   Sketch  Paper  Published. 


AT  PRESENT  THERE  ARE 

EIGHT    GREAT    STORIES 

Running  through  its  columns ;  and  at  least 
Two    Stories    are     Begun    Every    Mouth. 

New  Subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  continued  etory,  no  matter  when  they  sub- 
scribe for  the 

NEW-YORK  WEEKLY. 

An  Unrivalled  Literary  Paper 

18   THE 

NEW- YORK  WEEKLY. 

Each  Issue  contains  from  EIGHT  to  TEN  SKETCHES  and 
STOItlES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POEMS,  iu  addition  to  the 
SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  and  the  VARIED  DEPARTMENTS. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

The  Terms  to  Subscriber* : 

One  Year— Single  Cony $3.00 

"        "       Four  Copies  ($2.50  each) m.OO 

Eight  Copies 20.00 

Those  sending  $20  for  a  club  of  Eight,  all  sent  at  one  time, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  free.    Getters-up  of  Clubs  can 
afterward  add  single  copies  at  $3.50  each. 
All  letters  must  be  directed  to 

STREET    <fc    SMITH, 

Ofllce,  55  Fulton  Street.  Box  4S96,  New  Tork. 

IMMENSE   SUCCESS  ! 

Emerson's  TJnequaled  Church  Music  Book  ! 

THE  CHORAL  TRIBUTE. 

Price,  SI. SO.  S13. 50  per  dozen.  Sample  copies  mailed 
free  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER  DITSOK  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York,  Publishers. 

GREAT     SJJ  C  C  E  S  S  ! 

American   Sunday  School   Worker. 

A  Monthly  for  Parents,  Tenchers,  and  Scholars. 
$1.50      A      TEAR,     I3i      ADVAMII. 

Sixty  Scholar's  Lesson  papers  free  to  all  clubs  of  10. 
t#~  Send   postage  stamp  for  specimen  copy  and  Use  of 
Lessons  for  1871,  to  the  Publisher, 

J.  "W.  Molntp'e,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  for  1871. 
October,  November,  and  December  numbers  free  to 
new  subscribers  who  send  in  their  names  now.  $3.00  a  veur, 
20  ctB.  a  number ;  or  at  $3.S5  each,  the  Herald  and  Weekly 
Tribune  one  ve"ar.  The  Scientific  American  says:  "The 
Herald  of  Health  nti8  more  sensible  articles  than  any  other 
monthly  that  cofneS  to  our  sanctum." 
Address  WOOD  &  HOLI1ROOK,  15  Lalght  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  Wanted  for  a  new  Family  Rook. 

HUE  il'LEY's       4%  A  A         sacred. 

I 


IER0ES 


& 


ARTYRS. 


Very  attractive  In  matter  ami  style,  with  Sltel  En- 

gravings of  surpassing  beauty.  A  comnmuon  volume  lo 
Headloy's  "  Sacral  Jftmnfctln*"  and  other  works  Unit  tiavo 
sold  by  the  100,000.  The  Clergy  and  the  Press,  me  load  la 
Its  praise.  Old  and  new  Agents  are  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess. E.  B.  TitEAT  &  CO..  I'ubllshors,  aw  Broadway.  X.  v. 

iM  AGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wom.Io, 
1".  of  the  Ace — Curious  and  nmnslng.  *5  cts.  a  pack  igc 
The  Library  of  Lov*,  Etlquetle-Courtsltip,  and  Marriage,  i 
Books  for  SO  cts.  Send  to  W.C.  Wkjiyss,S  Astor  Plnce.  ».  V 

(CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE  in  tbe  World. 
J  178,8?.'  New  and  old  Books  on  hand. 

Catalogues  Nob.  53  to  36.  free     Send  stamp. 
LEQQAT  BltOTHERS.  3  Beekman  street.  New  Tort 

^IIOKT.HANU  WRITING,  150  words 
^per  minute  ;  c»u  be  mastered  bv  any  one  in  1  weeks.  Send 
Stamp  for  Circular  to  J,  A.  ORA'T.  P.O.  Box  4,^47,  N.  \. 

BEST  STORY  FAl'KU  hi  the 
Universe.  Sold  everywhere.  6 
cants.  $3  a  j*ear.  A  $5.00  Prize 
engraving  to  every  Subscriber. 
Send  two  stamps  for  opecirnens. 
Boston,  Mas* 
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GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions, —making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31   &  33  Vesey  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  5643. 


NEW  YORK. 


GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33   Vesey  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  5643. 


NEW  TORK. 


GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving*  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33    Vesey  Street, 

:    P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  TORK. 


Thea-Nectar 

Is  a 

BLACK   TEA 

•with 

GEEEN    TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 
Suit  nil  tasteg. 

"Warranted  Satisfactory. 


WATCHES 


MADE   BT  THE 


WY  WW  Y>TFF  PP- 

ARE  THE  ppjij  ^pjiffLff?  J. 

Ask  to  Sek  Them.         Factory,  Springfield,  Mass, 


PLANT  ONE  VINE 


OF  THE 

EUMELAN 

GRAPE, 

And  become  convinced  of  the  great  'superiority  over  all 
the  early  varieties  previously  introduced.  We  have  spared 
no  pains  nor  expense  in  learning  of  its  general  adaptability 
to  and  success  In  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  the  vines  have  been  planted  for  trial.  Our  efforts  in 
gaining  this  knowledge  have  been  rewarded  by  the  most 
gratifying  success  in  finding  the  vines  everywhere  healthy 
and  vigorous  in  growth,  and  the  fruit  so  greatly  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  varieties  generally  grown  as  to  win 
for  the  Eumelan  first  premiums  for  quality  wherever  ex- 
hibited. 

As  in  Mr.  Thome's  grounds  at  Fishkill,  where  the  original 
stock  of  these  vines  was  purchased,  so  it  will  be  wherever 
they  are  planted.  The  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific  grapes, 
grown  upon  vines  planted  side  by  side  with  the  Eumelan,  re- 
mained neglected  upon  the  vines  until  they  dropped  off  or 
were  picked  for  market,  while  the  Eumelan  were  eagerly 
chosen  as  the  best  fruit  of  the  garden. 

The  EUMELAN  is  a  black  grape,  with  berries  about  the 
size  of  the  Concord.  The  bunches  are  of  large  size,  elegant 
form,  and  proper  degree  of  compactness.  The  berries  are 
covered  with  a  fine  wax-like  bloom,  and  adhere  firmly  to 
the  bunches  long  after  ripening.  Unlike  the  Concord,  the 
Eumelan  bears  carriage  well,  and,  if  properly  packed,  al- 
ways reaches  its  destination  in  best  condition.  Dr.  Grant 
describes  the  Eumelan,  attributing  to  it  the  following  spe- 
cial qualifications,  which  are  requisite  to  make  a  grape  of 
excellence  for  table  use : 

First :  Meaty,  uniform  texture  of  tender,  melting  flesh, 
that  all  goes  to  wine-like  juice  under  slight  pressure  of  the 
tongue.  Second :  Ripening  evenly  and  perfectly  all  through, 
and  as  soon  at  the  center  as  at  the  circumference.  Third : 
Flavor  pure  and  refined,  very  sugary,  rich,  and  vinous,  with 
a  large  degree  of  that  refreshing  quality  that  belongs  dis- 
tinctly to  the  best  foreign  wine-grapes,  and  constitutes  the 
crowning  excellence  of  grapes  for  all  uses.  For  late  keep- 
ing, bearing  exposure  well,  and  long  transportation  to  mar- 
ket, it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  For  making  Red  "Wine  it 
has  no  near  competitor  among  American  grapes. 

The  following  testimonials  are  similar  to  hundreds  receiv- 
ed from  persons  who  have  planted  the  Eumelan  : 

Little  Falls,  N.  T.,  Aug.  29, 1ST0. 
Messes.  Hasbkotjck  &  Bushnell. 

Gents:  I  have  one  Eumelan  Vine,  which  I  purchased  of 
Dr.  Grant  when  he  first  commenced  disseminating  them.  He 
desired  me  to  take  the  agency  for  the  vines  at  that  time,  but 
I  did  not  like  to  recommend  to  my  friends  what  I  could  not 
vouch  for  personally.  The  vine  grew  three  canes  the  second 
season,  each  one  about  twelve  feet,  and  bore  several  splen- 
didly formed  bunches  of  fruit  of  finest  quality.  I  am  now 
fully  satisfied  with  the  Eumelan,  and  can  conscientiously 
introduce  the  same,  if  you  will  give  me  the  agency  for  this 
place,  believing  it  a  great  acquisition. 

Tours  respectfully,  Titus  Sheaed. 

Cltde,  Ohio,  Sept.  Gth,  1S70. 

Messes.  Hasbkotjck  &  Bushnell. 

I  have  thousands  of  grape-vines  growing,  but  none  so  re- 
markable as  the  Eumelan  sent  me  for  trial  by  Dr.  C.  "W. 
Grant.  To  be  more  vigorous  would  be  considered  an  objec- 
tion, and  in  healthfulness  and  productiveuess  it  is  equal  to 
any  of  my  twenty  varieties.  The  fruit  ripens  with  me  before 
the  Delaware,  and  is  the  best  black  grape  I  have  ever  seen. 
My  vineyard  now  contains  1,000  Eunielans,  and  I  intend 
planting  more  next  spring.  How  can  you  furnish  the  vines? 
There  will  be  many  wanted  in  this  vicinity,  and  all  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Tours  truly,  M.  A.  Stevenson. 

The  Etjitelan  was  awarded  the  following  first  premiums 
for  quality  during  the  fall  of  1S69: 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  (Phila.) Sept.  13-16 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) Sept.  13-16 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) Sept.  13-16 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  T.) Sept.  25-26 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition Sept.  29-30 

N.  T. State  Grape- Growers'  Exhib'n  (Canandaigua).Oct.  5-  6 

Ohio  Grape-Growers*  Association  (Cleveland) Oct.  13-14 

Lake  Shore  Grape-Growers' Assoc'n  (Erie,  Pa.).. Oct.  15-16 

American  Institute Sept.  25,  1S70 

Also  at  many  other  important  exhibitions. 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality,  and 
the  universal  success  of  this  Grape  during  another  season  of 
trial— this  year  of  1ST0— proving  every  where  hardy  and 
vigorous,  as  well  as  productive  of  an  abundance  of  fruit  of 
first  quality,  entitles  it  to  the  first  place  In  every  collection, 
either  in  garden  or  vineyard,  for  family  use,  for  market, 
or  for  wine. 

"We  have  published  a  pamphlet  giving  a  more  complete 
history  of  this  grtipe  which  will  be  sent  with  Prlce-Ltst  of 
vines  to  all  applicants. 

AGENTS  AND  CANVASSERS  WILL  FIND  VERT  PROF- 
ITABLE EMPLOTMENT  selling  Eumelan  vines,  our  terms 
to  canvassers  being  very  liberal. 

Our  stock  of  vines  comprises  all  the  leading  varieties. 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSH1VELL, 

Successors  to  C.  W.  Gkant, 
IONA,  near  Peek&klll,  N .  V. 


For  Farmers.  "Merchants,  Manufacturers,    Railroad  Com- 
panies, Machinists,  Druggists,  &c,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS  SCA1.E. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  Toft. 
246  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWDTG,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

The  Trophy  Tomato 

Headquarters.       Seeds   25  cents    per    paclcet. 

$100  premium  offered  for  the  largest  Tomato  raised  from 
my  seed  in  1870.    Send  for  Circular. 

GEO.  E.  WAKING,  ,Ih.,  Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Steam  Engines 

Squalled  by   none    in   Combined     Merits    of 
Capacity,  Economy,   Durability,  Sim- 
plicity, and  Perfection. 

OUR  PORTABLE   ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  set  upon  legs -and 
timbers';  occupies  little  room;  needs  no  brick  work;  is 
suitable  for  use  In  any  place  where  a  power  is  required— 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries,  or  Printing-Booms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stocU. 
The 

STATIONARY  ENGINE 

Is  complete  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with  con- 
nections fitted.    The 

AGRICULTURAL    ENGINE, 

Supplied  witli  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  lor  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Com  shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dtc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MOUSE, 

EATON,    MADISON    CO.,    NEW  TORK. 


TRADE 


H     OX  Aftff 

Soups  and  Beef    Tea  for  the  Million. 

Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economv  in  housekeeping! 
LIElilG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster- 
dam, and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russia*, 
Prussian,  and  other  Grovernments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pettenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAUS'  SONS,  Company's  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.    For  sale  everywhere. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  6S  Pearl-st.,New  York.  "  Quick  salefi- 
and  prompt  returns."  (JS^  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate._£2l 

EDUCATION    for    FARMERS.-Foi 
information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Grapes,  Wood,  Small  Fruits, 

At  "Wholesale  ant>  Retail. 
DesctHptive  Catalogues,  Free.  M.  H.  LEJYTS, 

Drawer  150,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

MAGIC  LANTERBTS  ^A^gJf.i^SSrW 

IHIf  RnSfftPI?S!for  Scientific  and  Popular  Investi- 
lYllVI».UL5l<vrEi3  J        gallons.    Price-List  Bent  free. 

T.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  Now  Tork. 


CAN  AGRICULTU 


FOR    THE 


Farm,    Garden,    and     HonseliolcL 

"AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AM)    HOST  XOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  SIA>*."-W>shisgtok. 
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HEAD    OF    PETTYPET. 


[COPYRIGHT  SKOURKn.] 

-From  Ltfe  by  Edwin  Forbes.— Dra 


Pettypet  represents,  in  very  high  perfection, 
the  very  best  points  of  the  Channel  Island  ent- 
ile, produced  by  mingling  of  the  Guernsey  and 
high-bred  Jersey  blood.  She  was  raised  by  Mr. 
1  James  P.  Swain,  and  is  regarded  by  him  as  one 
of  the  best  animals  he  ever  bred.  On  the  side 
of  the  dam  she  is  nearly  pure  Guernsey,  her 
dam,  Pet,  being  out  of  Katie  '3d,  by  a  Guernsey 
bull,  of  the  N.  Biddle  stock.  Katie  2d's  dam 
was  Katie,  and  her  sire  Echo,  imported  from 
Guernsey  by  Thadeus  Davids.  Katie  was  out 
of  Mr.  Swain's  old  imported  cow  Guernsey,  the 
mother  of  a  line  of  the  greatest  milkers   and 


butter  makers  we  ever  knew,  by  a  bull  called 
Colt  Alderncv,  whose  dam  was  the  AMerney 
cow  Curl-horn,  imported  by  Mr.  Swain,  and  his 
sire  a  bull  bought  of  RosweP.  Colt,  which  came 
from  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  So  much  for  the 
Guernsey  blood  with  one-thirty-second  of  Al- 
derney,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  sire  of 
Pettypet  was  Bashan,  imported  by  R.  W. 
Cameron,  a  nearly  perfect  type  of  the  high-bred 
Jersey.  This  animal  has  impressed  his  charac- 
teristics upon  his  stock  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  with  almost  unerring  certainty,  and 
to-day  we  think  a  dash  of  Bashan  blood  worth 


Entirur  I  m  ■ 

mure  in  a  fancy  animal  than  a  cross  of  any 
other  choice  strain.  His  points  were  great 
style,  beauty  of  form  and  carriage,  superb  head 
and  horns,  which  were  delicate,  vrell  set  up, 
pointing  forward,  and  black  tipped,  fine  under- 
pinning, (bony,  hut  strong,)  a  deep  carcass,  well 
ribbed  back,  a  very  fine  tail,  with  black  switch, 
black  mouth  and  tongue,  very  soft  hide,  with 
two  distinct  kinds  of  hair  in  his  coat,  changing 
hia  color  more  or  lc=s  with  the  season,  but  being 
on  the  whole  of  a  rather  dark  fawn,  with  hairs 
coming  through  tipped  with  gray,  with  very 
strong  mealy  ring  about  the  muzzle.  (Sir  p.  440.) 
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Beautifying  the  Nooks  and  Comers 461 

Bresee's  Peerless  Potato 461 

Boys  and  Girls'  Columns.— A  Real    Steam-Eugine— 
Running  Against  a  Big  Word — The  Story-Teller 
—Finding  the  Chapter — New  Puzzles. .4  lllus.  .464-466 
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Remedy  for  Drouth 457 
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li  Speed  the  Plow.11 456 
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Osage  Orange  Seed. 446 
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Exhibition 449 
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Pipe  and  Pump 445 
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Poisono's  Cab1  are  Worms446 

Potatoes  from  Seed 446 
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Plants  Warned.— T.  H.  B.  Baker,  Pekin, 
Lnd.  The  common  Verbena,  or  Vervain  of  Europe,  Ver- 
bena officinalis.  Sparingly  naturalized  as  a  weed.... "J.  D. 
D.,"  North  Stamford,  Ct.  Stua?*tia  Vzrginica,  for  which 
we  have  no  common  name.  It  belongs  to  the  Camellia 
Family,  ia  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  shrubs  in  cultivation I.  Dick,  Mar- 
shall, Ohio.  The  Horse-Nettle,  Solanum  Carolinense,  than 

which  there  is  no  worse  weed.    Kill  it  if  you  can 

T.  Poston,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.    Green  Foxtail,  Setaria 

i>iridis.    Grasses  are  not  apt  to  hybridize Notice.— 

Wc  are  always  glad  to  name  plants  for  our  friends, 
but  they  should  take  a  little  paine  in  sending  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  name  plants  from  the  leaves  only,  unless 
there  is  something  very  marked  about  them.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Verbenas  and  other 
florist  flowers,  of  which  numbers  of  new  ones  appear 
every  year.  Dry  the  specimens,  comprising  leaf,  flower 
and  seed,  under  pressure  before  putting  them  in  a  letter. 
Fr-'sh  plants  should  be  put,  with  a  little  damp  moss  or 
coLtou,  in  a  box  that  will  not  be  crashed  in  the  mail. 
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NEW  YOEK,  DECEMBEE,  1870. 

The  short  days  are  growing  shorter,  the  cold 
nights  colder.  We  draw  our  chairs  nearer  the  fire 
by  day,  and  an  extra  blanket  over  us  by  night.  AVe 
must  not  forget  that  the  furnaces  that  keep  our 
animals  warui  are  fed  by  fodder,  and  that  warm 
quarters  are  as  great  a  comfort  to  them  as  blankets 
are  to  us.  The  poor  beasts,  that  shiver  the  long 
nights  through  behind  the  stacks  of  corn  fodder, 
really  cost  the  farmer  far  more  to  keep,  than  if  hous- 
ed and  fed  on  the  best  of  hay.  This  practice  in- 
volves a  106s  in  every  way — fodder  is  wasted,  vastly 
more  is  consumed,  the  manure  is  lost,  the  cattle  are 
pinched,  some  perish,  others  come  through  lousy 
and  "  spring  poor,1'  and  are  not  in  good  order  again 
before  June.  We  know  there  are  few  such  farms, 
and  they  are  happily  growing  fewer ;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers  who  fodder  on  the  ground  ; 
tens  of  thousauds  whose  cattle  never  saw  a  stall ; 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  make  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  manure  they  might.  Wheu  the  com- 
fort of  the  animals  and  the  profit  of  the  owner  are 
so  obviously  coincident,  it  is  a  wonder  that  men 
do  not  care  more  for  both.  The  season  has  been  a 
peculiar  one;  the  hay  crop  is  short,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  hay  is  likely  to  be  high.  The 
mowing  lands  have  not  only  been  parched  by  the 
drouth,  but  farmers  have  been  forced  to  feed  them 
off  close,  and  this  involves,  almost  surely,  a  short 
crop  next  year.  To  remedy  this,  we  have  sowed 
corn  for  fall  fodder,  and  rye  for  fall  and  spring  pas- 
turage, and  more  turnips  than  common.  To  reme- 
dy it  still  further,  we  must  make  twice  the  usual 
quantity  of  manure  this  winter  and  apply  it  upon 
land  intended  for  corn,  potatoes,  and  roots. 

We  are  near  the  close  of  a  year  which  will  be 
long  known  as  the  one  of  the  great  drouth.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  no  such  severe  nor  long 
continued  period  of  dry  weather  has  been  known 
since  meteorological  records  have  been  kept ;  and 
"the  oldest  inhabitant"  has  neither  recollection 
nor  tradition  of  a  parallel  summer  to  adduce. 
There  was  au  anticipation  of  a  short  fruit  crop  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  iu  some  sec- 
tions, aud  of  late  frosts;  but  never  were  gloomy 
forebodings  more  thoroughly  dispelled,  for  the  crop 
of  almost  all  of  our  more  important  fruits  has  been 
very  large.      The  drouth  arrested  the  growth  of 


late  potatoes,  and  reduced  the  yield  of  corn  a  little. 
Hay  is  decidedly  a  short  crop,  but  a  large  supply  of 
sound  corn  aud  roots  has  on  the  whole  done  much 
in  New  England  and  New  York  to  supplement  it. 
The  usual  abundance  for  man  and  beast  is  essential- 
ly curtailed  on  some  eastern  farms,  which  neces- 
sitates economy,  and  a  reduction  of  stock.  Still, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  suffering;  and  if  cows  are 
cheap  now,  they  will  be  dear  again  in  the  spring, 
which  indeed  is  poor  comfort  for  those  who  hava 
to  sell  and  expect  to  buy. 

December,  according  to  the  pleasant  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  to  the  natural  promptings  of  kindly  na- 
tures, as  well  as  according  to  the  universal  practice 
of  Christendom,  is  the  period  of  the  year  wheu 
men  give  most  freely  from  basket  and  store  to 
those  not  so  bouutifully  supplied,  or  to  those  bound 
by  ties  of  association,  friendship,  aud  consanguini- 
ty. It  is  a  beautiful  custom,  giving  great  happiness 
if  unselfishly  carried  out,  and  fast  becoming  char- 
acteristic of  American  life  as  it  always  has  been  of 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  The  strict- 
est Puritan  now  no  longer  fears  the  keeping  of 
Christmas  as  a  papal  encroachment,  and  the  most 
fervent  Catholic  enjoys  it  none  the  less  because 
Protestants  keep  it  too.  If  all  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  greet  the  new  year,  having  the  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  fact  that  "  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  how  many  happy 
people  there  will  be  in  the  world ! 


Hints    about    Work. 

Manure  making,  as  hinted  above,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  labors  of  the  season.  For  material 
to  mingle  with  the  dung  of  cattle  large  and  small, 
we  have  straw,  swamp  grass,  muck,  forest  leaves, 
dry  earth,  sawdust,  and  sand. 

Leaves  may  be  gathered  so  long  ns  the  snow  does 
not  cover  the  ground,  and  it  will  pay  to  keep  men 
aud  teams  at  work  hauling  tbem.  We  value  ashes, 
and  think  chip  manure  chiefly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  ash  constituents  which  it  contains.  Leaves 
of  forest  trees  contain  a  very  much  larger  percent- 
age of  ash  than  does  the  wood  or  even  the  bark ; 
and  of  course  they  are  proportionally  superior  to 
sawdust,  except  that  the}'  are  uot  so  easily  handled, 
nor  are  they  quite  so  good  as  absorbents. 

Buildings. — Barns,  and  especially  stables,  should 
be  made  snug  and  tight,  so  that  snow  will  not  blow 
in.  Old  barns,  hen  houses,  etc.,  may  easily  be  made 
warm  by  stuffing  the  sides  between  the  inner  and 
outer  boarding  with  straw  or  litter. 

Stables  should  not  only  be  warm,  but  tight.  When 
old  houses  are  torn  down  or  renewed,  the  little  old 
sashes  are  often  cast  aside  or  sold.  Hold  on  to 
them,  or  buy  some  for  stables,  chicken  houses,  and 
such  like  uses.  There  is  no  less  economy  than 
comfort  in  light  stables,  in  which,  however, 

Ventilation  should  never  be  neglected.  It  is 
equally  important  in  the  stable  as  in  the  bedroom  ; 
and  in  closing" cracks  aud  shutting  up  sheds  there 
is  often  danger  that  stables,  especially  those  under 
the  barn,  be  made  so  close  that  the  animals  will 
suffer.  Some  will  be  found  ailing  and  off  their 
feed  from  no  obvious  cause,  and  probably  the  fact 
that  the  air  is  bad  will  occur  to  no  one.  Chickens 
in  too  close  houses  often  drop,  asphyxiated,  from 
their  roosts,  aud  revive  when  coming  into  the  purer 
air  on  the  floor,  but  sometimes  die. 

Live-Stock  of  all  kinds  need  the  eye  of  the  master 
daily,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean,  that  the  stalls 
and  peus  are  cleaned  out  and  dry,  that  they  have 
regular  feed  and  water  iu  proper  quautity. 

Horses  are  better  for  not  being  blanketed,  but 
may  have  linen  dusters  thrown  over  them  to  keep 
dust  out  of  their  coats.  Colts  and  all  should  be 
groomed  daily  ;  and  they  ought  to  have  some  grain 
daily,  even  though  they  arc  doing  no  work.  When 
horses  come  from  work  or  sharp  driving,  rub  them 
down  with  straw,  and  accordiig  to  the  labor  they 
have  had,  spend  2  to  10  minutes  in  hard  rubbing, 
warming  up  aud  drying  the  coats.  Then  cover  with 
large  woollen  blankets  for  an  hour.  Keep  the  shoes 
caulked  all  the  time,  and  have  them  well  sharpen- 
ed up  if  an  iey  time  occurs. 
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Cows. — It  is  almost  criminal  to  dry  a  cow  off  be- 
cause oue  is  too  lazy  to  milk.  Milk  to  within  sis 
weeks  of  calving,  before  beginning  to  dry  a  cow ; 
that  is,  if  the  chief  value  of  the  cow  is  to  give  milk. 

Young  Stock  should  have  the  rauge  of  a  good,  big, 
warm  yard,  with  fodder  racks  about  iu  it,  or  under 
the  sheds,  and  they  should  have  good  warm  stables 
or  sheds  secure  from  snow  and  wind. 

Swine. — It  is  not  ofteu  profitable  to  feed  hogs 
after  the  weather  is  right  cold.  Kill,  unless  you 
are  watching  the  market,  as  soon  as  they  are  fat 
enough,  without  reference  to  the  moon.  Get  ready 
duriug  a  north-east  rain  or  snow  storm,  and  be 
read}'  to  slaughter  when  the  wind  changes  and  we 
get  clear  cold  weather. 

Sheep. — Absolute  regularity  in  feeding  is  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  flock  must  be  so  divided  that  the 
stronger  will  not  get  more  than  their  share.  It  is  as 
bad  for  them  as  for  the  underlings.  The  latter  have 
at  least  a  good  appetite,  the  former  ofteu  become 
surfeited  and  fall  off  in  condition  accordingly. 
Give  sheep  always  plenty  of  hay  or  straw,  and  an 
abuudance  of  bedding,  but  keep  iu  some  portiou  of 
the  yard  and  shed  a  hard  standing  place  where  they 
can  stand  or  lie  and  cool  their  feet,  which  often  be- 
eome  heated  if  the  sheep  are  obliged  to  stand  all 
the  time  upon  soft  well-littered  ground. 

Bedding  for  horses  and  cattle  may  be  used  iu  great 
abundance,  and  yet  not  rapidly  consumed,  if  it  be 
carefully  shaken  out,  and  only  the  foul  portions  re- 
moved. In  cold  weather  plenty  of  bedding  is  a 
great  comfort.  We  prefer  a  mixture  of  leaves  and 
straw  cut  a  foot  long  for  horses,  and  sawdust  and 
leaves  for  cows. 

Protection  to  Cellars. —  Place  boards  against  any 
portion  of  the  sills  or  weather-boarding  of  build- 
ings, the  cellars  of  which  need  banking  around  to 
keep  out  the  frost.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  per- 
fectly sure  that  no  frost  shall  enter  the  cellar  to  do 
any  harm  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind 
that  too  much  earth  will  do  no  harm.  Windows 
are  best  closed  with  coarse  litter  from  the  stables, 
stamped  down  and  covered  with  sods  or  boards. 

"Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

— • — 

With  shortening  days  and  increasing  cold,  our 
notes  gradually  grow  briefer.  Still  there  is  seldom 
a  winter  month  that  does  not  afford  a  few  mild 
days,  and  allow  us  to  do  something  that  will  save 
precious  time  nest  spring.  Now  comes  the  time 
for  reading,  and  no  money  gives  a  better  return 
than  that  expended  in  book6.  We  are  frequently 
asked  if  this  or  that  book  is  worth  the  money.  Of 
course  there  is  a  choice  in  book6,  but  we  never  yet 
saw  a  work  on  horticulture  that  was  so  thoroughly 
poor  that  it  did  not  contain  some  hint  or  idea  that 
made  the  money  it  cost  a  good  investment. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  care  of  young  trees  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  they  are  liable  to  injury,  not  only  from 
wild  and  domestic  animals,  but  from  the  human 
animal  as  well. 

Fences  and  Gates. — It  is  a  very  common  custom 
with  many,  as  soon  as  snow  covers  the  ground,  to 
disregard  all  established  roads  and  paths,  and  drive 
or  walk  in  the  most  direct  Hue  to  their  destination. 
We  have  known  many  young  trees  to  be  injured  by 
this  custom.  See  that  fences  and  gates  secure  young 
orchards  from  human  marauders  ;  and  if  trees  are 
exposed  to  injury  by  passers  through  the  grounds 
around  the  house,  drive  down  protecting  stakes. 

Young  Trees  should  have  iuouuds  of  earth,  a  foot 
high,  drawn  up  around  them,  as  it  steadies  them 
during  heavy  winds,  and  helps  to  ward  off  the  mice. 

Mice  are,  however,  effectually  guarded  against  by 
the  use  of  tarred  paper,  as  suggested  on  page  461. 

Rabbits  are  also  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  use  of 
tarred  paper.  Blood  is  much  used  at  the  West  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  various  protective  shields, 
Buch  as  corn-stalks  and  laths,  bound  to  the  trunk 
with  wire,  are  found  to  be  serviceable. 

Pruning. — Whatever  pruning  is  to  be  done,  had 


better  be  disposed  of  during  mild  days,  than  to 
wait  too  late  and  be  caught  by  the  awakening  of 
vegetation  iu  spring.  If  large  limbs  are  to  be  re- 
moved, make  a  smooth  wound,  and  cover  it  with 
melted  grafting  wax  or  paint. 

Cions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  when  the  trees  are 
not  frozen,  and  may  be  preserved  iu  sawdust  or  in 
damp  moss ;  or  they  can  be  buried  in  a  box  in  a 
place  where  water  will  not  stand.  Take  every  pre- 
caution to  have  the  varieties  properly  labelled. 

Heeled-in  Trees. — There  is  no  risk  in  heeling-in 
trees  for  the  winter  if  it  is  properly  done.  The 
earth  must  be  thoroughly  worked  in  among  the 
roots,  and  no  spaces  be  left  for  air  or  water.  Bank 
up  the  earth  well  and  smooth  it  off,  and  see  that 
there  is  no  litter  near  by  to  afford  shelter  to  mice. 

Water. — Open  the  needed  surface  drains,  to  pre- 
vent water  from  standing  in  the  orchard. 

Boot-grafting  is  carried  on  iu-doors  when  the 
weather  will  not  allow  of  outside  work  being  done. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  varieties 
distinct,  and  the  grafts,  when  done,  should  be  put 
iu  boxes  with  earth  and  placed  in  the  cellar. 

Seeds. — Peach,  plum,  and  cherry  stones,  if  they 
have  been  dried,  must  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost.  Wheu  the  quantity  is  small,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mix  them  with  earth  and  expose  them  in  a  box 
iu  a  place  where  they  will  be  frozen  and  thawed. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Orape-vines  should  have  been  pruned  last  month  ; 
but  the  operation  may  still  be  performed  in  mild 
weather.  Young  vines  should  have  a  mound  of  dry 
earth  drawn  up  to  them.  It  is  better  to  lay  down 
all  vines,  whether  tender  or  hardy,  as  long  as  they 
are  youug  and  flexible.  It  preserves  the  buds  and 
increases  the  general  vigor  of  the  vine.  Bend 
them  down  and  throw  a  few  inches  of  earth  over 
them.  Wood  from  the  pruuiugs  should  be  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  and  buried  where  it  will  not  dry. 

Strawberry  Beds. — The  covering  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  slightly  frozen.  The  object 
is  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  freezing  and 
thawing;  and  the  earth,  rather  than  the  plants,  is 
to  be  covered. 

Raspberries. — Bend  down  the  tender  kinds,  aud 
throw  a  few  inches  of  earth  over  the  canes. 


Kitchen    Oarden. 

Roots. — If  the  hardy  roots,  such  as  salsify,  pars- 
nips, horseradish,  etc.,  are  not  all  dug,  some  litter 
may  be  put  over  them  to  keep  the  ground  from 
freezing  and  to  prolong  the  season  of  digging. 
Store  a  lot  in  earth  in  the  cellar  for  use  when  the 
out-door  stock  is  not  accessible. 

Spinach,  Sprouts,  Shallots  and  Leeks  will  need  a 
covering  where  the  snow  does  not   afford  one. 

Covering  of  Pits  in  which  roots  arc  stored  should 
proceed  gradually.  Do  not  cover  too  soon,  but 
when  really  freezing  weather  comes,  put  on  enough 
litter  to  keep  out  frost. 

Cabbages. — If  the  crop  is  not  already  secured, 
store  as  directed  last  month. 

Cold  Frames. — Avoid  too  much  heat.  Air  every 
day,  and  when  the  temperature  is  above  freezing, 
remove  the  sash  altogether. 

Seeds. — Thrash  and  clean  all  that  remain  un cared 
for,  and  see  that  all  are  correctly  labelled,  not  only 
with  name  but  date.  Store  where  the  temperature 
is  low  aud  evon,  and  mice  cannot  destroy   them. 

Flower  Garden  and  Laini, 

Protection  should  not  be  overdone.  Half-hardy 
plants  do  better  if  a  few  evergreen  boughs  are 
stuck  around  them  than  if  they  are  strawed  up  In 
the  old-fashioned  way.  Tender  roses  arc  best 
treated  by  laying  them  down  and  covering  with  sods. 
This  is  only  practicable  in  places  well  drained. 

('limbers,  uot  entirely  hardy,  like  the  Wistaria,  in 
northern  localities,  should  be  taken  from  the  trellis, 
laid  down  and  covered  with  earth. 

Evergreens. — Young  specimens  often  need  a  slight 
protection  uutil  they  become  well  established.     A 


little  care  for  a  few  years  will  often  save  a  speci- 
men which  will  afterwards  prove  perfectly  hardy. 
Cedar  or  other  evergreen  boughs  tied  in  among  the 
branches  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 

Snow  often  injures  evergreens  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  their  tops.     Shake  it  out  while  still  light. 

Trellises,  Seats,  aud  all  wooden  garden  ornaments 
should  be  put  under  cover.  They  will  last  much 
longer  if  they  have  a  good  coat  of  petroleum. 

Pit':,  Frames,  and  Cellars. — Plants  wintered  in 
either  of  these  need  to  be  kept  iu  a  dormant  state. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  be  too  wet.  It  is  safer  to  let 
them  get  too  dry.  Do  not  look  for  growth,  but 
simply  endeavor  to  sustain  life. 

Clear  up  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  aud 
do  not  wait  until  spring  to  remove  the  debris  of 
last  season's  operations. 


Greenhouse    and   Window    Plants. 

Heat,  water,  and  air  are  the  things  to  be  provided. 
Dust  and  insects  are  to  be   guarded  against. 

Meat. — Most  plants  will  survive  if  the  tempera- 
ture gets  below  40°;  but  no  healthy  growth  nor 
bloom  can  be  looked  for  at  a  lower  average  daily 
temperature  than  60°  or  65°.  It  is  better  that  the 
night  temperature  should  fall  15°  less  than  this. 
Oue  difficulty  with  plants  in  our  dwellings  is  that 
they  are  as  hot  at  night  as   during  the  day. 

Water. — Give  water  only  when  the  plants  need  it. 
A  plant  with  its  roots  constantly  in  mud  caunot 
thrive.  It  is  better  to  wait  uutil  the  flagging  of  a 
plant  shows  that  it  needs  water  than  to  keep  it  con- 
stantly soaked.  Sprinkling  or  showering  should 
be  doue  as  ofteu  as  possible.  Take  the  plants  to  a 
sink  or  a  bath  tub  and  give  them  a  good  dousiug. 

Air. — Do  not  be  afraid  of  opening  the  wiudows 
whenever  the  outside  air  is  uot  freeziug.  Give  air 
every  day  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Not  only  will 
the  plants  be  benefited,  but  the  atmosphere  will  be 
the  better  for  human  lungs. 

Bust  is  a  £reat  obstacle  to  the  successful  growing 
of  plants  iu  the  house.  The  showering  we  have 
recommended  will  help  remove  it,  but  all  smooth- 
leaved  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Ivies  and  the  like, 
should  be  occasionally  sponged  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean  and  healthy. 

Insects. — Don't  have  any.  If  the  plants  are  daily 
looked  over,  and  the  thumb  and  finger  properly  ap- 
plied, they  will  be  kept  iu  chock.  If  a  plant  is  bad- 
ly infested  by  the  green  fly,  put  it  iu  a  box  or  under 
a  barrel  and  smoke  it  thoroughly.  If  the  red-spi- 
der appears,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  do  in  hot  aud  dry 
rooms,  smoke  will  not  help  it.  Remove  the  plant 
into  hospital  and  shower  it  daily.  Frequent  wet- 
ting and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  the  best  remedy. 


Swindling  Nurserymen. — A  New  Jer- 
sey nurseryman  writes  that  last  spring  he  received  an 
order  for  500  trees  from  J.  D.  Wilson,  of  Fort  Lee,  who 
gave  as  reference  Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  Knowing  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  supposing  all  right,  ho  sent  the  trees,  but 
can  get  no  response  to  repeated  letters  asking  pay  for 
them.  Mr.  Henderson  informs  us  that  he  gave  no  per- 
mission to  refer  to  him,  and  moreover,  that  he  never  saw 
nor  henrd  of  any  such  Wilson,  and  that  thy  above  caso  is 
one  of  a  score  of  similar  cases.  An  operator  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  obtained  over  $5,000  worth  of  nursery  stock 
from  various  nurserymen  by  a  similar  dodge.  The  swin- 
dlers slftc-wdly  calculate  that  many  nurserymen  will  not 
lake  the  trouble  to  iuquhv  directly  of  the  parties  referred 
to,  and  thus  they  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  stock  which  is 
often  sold  by  them  by  another  swindle  ;  viz.,  by  claiming, 
under  other  names,  to  be  the  agents  of  some  leading  nur- 
sery establishment.  As  their  stock  costs  nothing,  they 
can  sell  it  cueap  enough  to  secure  a  quick  sale.  The 
lesson  taught  is  that  nurserymen  must  learn  the  charac- 
ter of  tlmso  ordering  stock,  either  by  direct  application 
to  the  parties  given  as  references,  or  by  other  means. 

«{uoi  iii^      the     Agriculturist.  —  We 

have,  of  late,  seen  notices  to  the  effect  that  "  so  and  so 
says  in  the  Agriculturist,'"  mentioning  one  of  the  editors. 
Such  notices  are  of  course  kindly  intended  to  be  compli- 
mentary to  the  persons  referred  to,  but  they  would  prefer 
not  to  he  individualized  in  this  manner.  The  Agricultur- 
ist is  an  institution,  and  should  be  quoted  as  such.  What 
credit  is  given  It,  belongs  to  all  connected  with  it. 
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FOTIGE— To    All    SUBSCRIBERS    to    American    Agriculturist. 


* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
# 

* 
* 


As  most  Subscriptions  expire  with  this  last  Number  of  Volume 
29,  the   probability  is   that  Your   Subscription    Expires 

SOW.  Our  subscribers  are  so  numertus  that  -we  can  not  send  out 
individual  notices  of  the  time  of  expiration.  (You  will  readily  re- 
member it,  if  your  oicn  subscription  runs  beyond  this  date,   or  if  it 

7ias  recently   been  renewed  for  1871.) We  talce  it  for  granted 

that  all  who  have  read  this  Journal  the  past  year,  will  cheerfully 
continue  its  perused.  We  can  only  say,  that  while  it  shall  be  in 
nowise  inferior  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  we  fully  intend  to.keep 
on  improving  the  paper — in  beauty,  in  the  number  and  character 
of  its  engravings,  and  in  reai  vnEise.  All  the  writers  w?w  have 
been  icith  us  the  present  year,  will  continue  tlieir  best  efforts,  and  new 


help  will  be  added.     Both  Publishers  and  Editors  feel  that  every  year's 

experience  enables  them  to  do  better  and  better We  now  ask,  as  a  * 

favor,  that  our  friends  will  send  in  their  renewals  prompt-  * 
ly.  It  can  as  well  be  done  To-day,  as  To-morrow.    It  will  greatly  * 
aid  us  to  have  renewals  and  new  names  come  in  the  first  part  of 
December,  so  that  we  can  get  the  new  books  for  1871  all  properly  arranged 
before  Christinas ;  and  as  this  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  and 
needs  t7ie  care  of  our  evpeinenced  clerks,  we  will  take  it  as  a  special   * 
favor,  if  you  will  sit.  down  the  day  this  paper  arrives  and  * 

send  lis  your  own  renewed  for  1871,  with  other  names Any  favor 

on  your  part,  in  tlieway  of  inviting  a  neighbor  or  friend  to  subscribe, 
eitlier  for  ilie  English  or   German  Edition,  will  be  duly  appreciated.   * 


%    %    %     %     :$:     ^i^i^j^c 
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mile  tee  intend  to  make  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  so  valuable  and 
so  beautiful,  tliai  no  one  can  do  witliout  it,  we  oho  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  Weeki.t  Journal,  HEARTH  AND  HOME.  It  is  essentially  a  Some 
Newspaper — entirely  different  in  matter  and  engravings  from  the  Agriculturist 
—but  filled  with  splendid  engravings,  and  interesting  reading  matter  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Household.  Asa  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  it  shall  be  unsurpassed,  Rs 
A'ews  department,  brought  up  to  the  latest  moment,  will  give  a  valuable  digest  of  the 
important  events,  slated  in  a  CONDENSED  but  clear  manner,  so  as  to  vender  its 
readers  intelligent,  and  yet  not  tax  their  time  wither  mass  of  useless  details  and  rub- 
bish. The  information  about  tlie  principal  products  of the  farm  and  plantation,  tlieir 
**#-»*       e      »      *      *      *      ******** 


amount,  and  the  consequent  market  value,  will  be  of  very  great  use  to  all  producing 

or  dealing  in  the  leading  crops  of  Vie  country The  Subscription  Price  for  1871  is   * 

put  lower  than  that  of  any  other  equally  bmuliful,  valuable,  and  costly  journal  in  the 
world;  viz.,  only  $3  for  an  entire  year,  or  four  copies  for  £2.75  each,  or  ten 

copies  for  S2.50  each,  or  twenty  or  more  copies  for  $2.25  each IMER1CAN   * 

AGRICULTURIST  togeltier  with  HEARTH  AND  HOME  only   $-1    a  year. 
£#""  The  two  journals  will  together  furnish  an  amount  and  variety  of  reading 
?natler,  news,  etc..  that  will  meet  the  chief  wants  of  nine- tenths  of  all  the  families  * 
of  our  country.     They  will  togetlier  give  more  than  $30,000  north  of  fine,  inslruc-    . 
tioe  and  pleasing  ENGRAVINGS  during  a  single  year.    Please   TRY  BOTH. 


*      * 


PSE3IIIJJIS  !      «ood    Premiums  ! 

All  should  turn  to  page  4f>9,  and  examine  carefully  what 
is  said  about  premiums.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  secure  articles  that  are  really  valuable,  aDd 
warranted  first-class  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  clap- 
trap in  this  matter.  Full  10,000  persons  have  tried 
^  and  proved  the  truth  of  this.  And  it  is  quite  easy  to  get 
these  premiums,  for  any  person  who  desires  it.  There  is 
no  reason  why  Thirty  to  Forty  Tlimisand  persons  should 
not  each  obtain  one  or  more  of  these  articles— to  their 
own  benefit,  to  the  benefit  of  the  persons  they  fnduce  to 
become  readers,  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  Publishers. 
...The  Steani  Engines  on  page  404  will  be  very 
attractive,  and  this  is  a  very  fine  premium  which  will 
come  within    the   reach  of  every  one   of  our   readers. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one  ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after- 
wards send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  SS  ;  making  a 
clnb  at  $20 ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

The  "I>'ovel  ExJiibilioas,"  announced 
on  page  440,  will  attract  universal  attention,  and  will 
donbless  not  only  stimulate  many  a  maiden  and  matron 
to  greater  skill  in  a  very  useful  accomplishment,  but  will 
fce  a  great  blessing  to  many  poverty  stricken  sufferers. 

Millions  of"  S>oli;ir«i  have  undoubtedly 
been  saved  to  the  people,  by  the  untiring  exposure  of 
humbugs  kept  up  in  this  journal  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  past.  These  cost  us  no  little  trouble,  affc  some 
lawyer's  expenses,  for  the  swindlers  now  and  then 
*' strike  back"  in  the  form  of  lawsuits.  We  seldom  al- 
lude to  these  suits,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  give  the  fel- 
lows the  notoriety  and  advertising  they  thus  seek.  Wq 
have  never  beeu  beaten  by  them,  and  probably  never  shall 
be,  as  we  constantly  aim  to  be  truthful  in  all  exposures. 
Though  often  wearied  with  the  time  and  trouble  re- 
quired, the  benefit  is  so  great  to  our  readers,  and  through 
them  to  millions  of  others,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
keep  np  for  another  year  a  vigorous  investigation  and 
exposure  of  the  various  Humbugs  that  infest  the  country. 

It  Will  Pay  to  supply  yourself,  your  sons, 
and  your  workmen,  with  good  papers  and  books.  $10  to 
§20,  or  more,  expended  in  this  way,  will  come  back  every 
year.  Tour  sons  will  be  kept  from  idleness  and  mis- 
chievons  company;  they  will  understand  and  respect 
rheir  work  more  :  they  will  gain  new  ideas  and  learn  to 
think  and  reason  better ;  they  will  learn  to  make  their 


heads  help  their  hands ;  they  will  labor  more  intelligently 
and  be  happier  because  their  minds  will  be  developed, 
and  they  will  have  something  to  think  abont  while  at 
work.  Better  sell  an  acre  of  land  than  not  to  have  these 
mind  cultivators.  Any  intelligent  man  will  make  more 
off  from  9  acres  than  the  unintelligent  one  will  from  10 
acres.  _  Think  of  this  in  planning  and  providing  for  your 
sons  in  the  future.  Store  their  growing  minds  with  use- 
ful ideas,  or  the  devil  will  fill  the  vacancies  with  very  un- 
desirable tenants  (ideas).  (The  premium  list  on  page  469 
will  afford  to  many  an  opportunity  to  get  some  books  free 
of  expense  ;  and  plenty  of  good  books,  to  be  delivered  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  will  befonnd  in  the  advertising  pages.) 


SPECIAL    PREMIUMS. 

for  renewal  axd  one  subscriber  to  american 
Agriculturist,  or  one  subscriber  to  Hearth  and 
Home. 

Tropliy  Tomato  has  proved  so  far  superior  to 
others  that  we  desire  to  have  it  widely  distributed,  and 
we  have  made  such  arrangements  with  Col.  Waring  as  to 
enable  us  to  oner  pure  seed  from  headquarters,  with  his 
trade  mai'k  guaranty  of  gennineness.     (See  page  445.  > 

Japan  Lilies.  —We  offer  from  the  gardens  of  A.  S. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  several  of  the  beautiful  Japan  Lilies,  some 
of  which  have  been  sold  by  seedsmen  within  the  last  two 
years  as  high  as  $5  each.  Any  one  of  these  is  an  orna- 
ment-to any  garden,  and  they  can  be  haxkfree  as  premiums. 

JKuiuclan  Grape-Yiues. — Hasbrouck  &Bnshnell, 
proprietors  of  the  original  stock,  will  supply  us  with 
vines  of  this  most  excellent  variety,  and  we  wish  all  of 
our  subscribers  would  try  at  least  one. 

I.— To  every  old  subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
who  after  this  date  renews,  and  sends  one  new  subscrib- 
er, with  $1.50  for  each,  and  5  cents  for  postage  on  the 
premium,  we  will  send  any  one  of  the  following  eight 
articles  that  may  be  chosen : 

1  Package  (-200  Seeds)  of  Trophy  Tomato  Seeds. 
Or :— 1  Bulb  Red  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  speciosum  rvJbrum. 
Or :— 1  Bulb  White  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  speciosum  album. 
Or: — 1  Bulb  Golden-banded  Lily,  Lilium  auratum. 
Or:— 1  Bulb  Long-flowered  Lily,  Lilium  longiflorum. 
Or:— 1  Bulb  Gladiolus,  or  Sword  Lily,  named  varieties. 
Or:— 2  Bulbs  Tigridia,  or  Mexican  Tiger  Lily^iffer't kinds 
Or: — 1  Eumelan  Grape-Tine  No.  1. 

n. — For  one  subscriber,  received  after  this  date  to 
HEARTH  AND  HOME,  for  one  year,  at  $3,  with  5  cents 
for  postage  on  the  article,  we  will  send  any  desired  one 
of  the  above  premiums.  Subscriptions  taking  these  spe- 
cial premiums  will  not  he  counted  in  other  premium  "lists. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Nov.  14, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUK  NKW-YOKK   MARKETS. 

Rkhkitts.  Flour,     Wlieat.    Corn.    Hue.     Barlejj.     Oats. 

26  (lavs  this  in'thJSll.OOO  3,190.000  1.574.000  SO .000  &4T.0O0  1,716.000 
25  days  last  nf  tli.453,500  2,S14.090  1,287,003  9'J,003  715,000  1,58S,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn,    Hue.    Barley.     Oats. 

26davs(//i.9iU'Hi.3-.,9.000  3.i37.<lt0  1,5IO.O"0  01,500  230.006  1.856.000 
25days/a.sim'th.307,500  S,168,000  1,521,000  71,000  217,000  1,71S,00U 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year, 
Rr<;kipts.         Flour.     Wheat.     Corn.      Hue.    Barley.    Oats. 

2G  thwslRlO 511.000  3.106.000  1,574.000   MJ.000  847,000  1,716,000 

29  days  1809 471,000  3,763,000  1,636,000  35,000  858,000  1,645,0(10 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn,     Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

26davslS70 329,000  3,437.000  1,549.000    61,500  239,000  1.856,000 

29  days  1369.   ...312,000  3.841,000  1,965,000   38,500  351,000  3,537,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  14: 

Flour.  Wheat.        Com.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1S70 1,677.064  15.291,109      360,877  92.431  131  22.050 

I860 1,304,834  16,197,951    1,595.282  130,948  46.594  84,969 

186S 84-2,393  4,809,527  5,645,795  153,093  61,598  149,479 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  stco-e  at  New   York: 

Wheat,  Com,  JRi/e,  Barley,     Oats,     3fa1t, 

1870.                 bush.  bush.  bush.    bush.  bush.     bush. 

Nov.    9 2,092,900  SOO.OOO  116,800    400.400    2.125,000  

Oct.    10 1.809,921  476,544  53,391    184,803  1,079,058  237,453 

Sent.  12 1,387,487  761,894  50,869    107,474  1,053,079  130.S81 

All"".  S 1,438.876  089.973  25.437    106,101  691.766  119,046 

July  11 1.281.913  483,540  28,816      93.600  655.068  109,478 

June  7 706.478  69.845  21,891     94,630  488.143  108,775 

MftVlO 1.158.052  110,829  20,502   126.043  440.517    83,000 

April   11 1,845.186  285,946  23,249  1S7.172  756.811    99,988 

March  7 2.509.60S  484.176  39,089  278.905  1,105,194    97.139 

Feb.  11...        2,902,638  534,003  62,112  322.425  1,199,672    36,214 

Jan.  12 4,423.028  591,903  38,289     34,900  1,310,935    85,405 

1869. 

Dec.ll 3.810.562  833.909  50.043  285,906  1,386.594    77.097 

Nov.  10 ..1,610,030  693,085  31,700    31,581  281,531    66,78-2 

a.        Receipts  at  head  of  fide-wafer  at  Albany  each  sea- 
son to  Nov.  7 ; 
Flour,     Wit  eat.         Com,       Hue,     Barley,       Oats, 

bbls.        bush.          bush.      bush.      hush.  bush. 

1870. ..  .356,600    13.918.300      4.584.300    529.900  2,3011,800  5.210,900 

1869.... 391,000     14,315.000      0.253.200    202,300      743.9CO  3,131.400 

1868.... 353. 700    10.710.500    16.091.400    445,000  2,(573.300  9.400,400 

1867. . .  .334,100      7,051,000    14,582,400    735,200  2,626,400  6,S76,100 

Gold  has  fallen  to  110.  since  our  last,  influenced  by  the 
reported  signing  of  an  armistice  between  Prussia  and 
France  ;  and  by  the  very  liberal  disbursements  of  coin 
from  the  United  States  Treasury,  chiefly  on  the  Novem- 
ber interest  account.    The  closing  quotation  is  111% 

BreadstufTs  have  been  quite  active.  The  export  demand 
for  Flour  and  Wheat  has  been  brisk ;  and  the  home 
trade  have  been  free  buyers.  The  large  receipts,  howev- 
er, added  to  the  rise  in  ocean  freights,  operated  against 
prices,  which  have  been  quoted  lower  and  quite  variable, 
but  which  leave  off  with  reviving  firmness.  Corn  and 
Oats  have  been  in  more  request  for  home  trade  and  spec- 
ulative purposes,  and  have  advanced.  Barley  has  been 
offered  freely  at  lower  rates,  yet  lias  been  very  moderate- 
ly inquired  for.    Rye  has  been  dull  and  more  or  less  nom- 
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inal  in  price Provisions  have  been  in  better  supply 

and  quoted  cheaper,  yet  have  not  been  active — Wool 
has  been  held  with  confidence,  on  moderate  stocks  of 
desirable  grades,  bat  has  met  with  a  rather  slow  sale  . . . 
Cotton  has  been  in  lively  demand  at  irregular  prices, 
closing  firmly.    The  receipts  at  the  ports  the  last  two 

weeks  have  been  unusually  heavy Tobacco  Seed  and 

Hops  have  been  quiet  and  withont  buoyancy  in  price  . . . 
Hay  has  been  in  good  request  and  quoted  higher. 

Cukrent  Wholesale  Pricks. 

Oct.  13.  Nov.  14. 

Price  of  Gold 113X  111% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  10    ®  6  15  $4  75    @  6  15 

Super  to  Extra  Southern 500    @925  4S5    ®  9  25 

Extra  Western 5  30    @  9  25  5  25    ©  9  25 

Extra  Genesee 625    @  S  50  6  15    ®  S  75 

Superfine   Western 5  10    @  5  35  4  75    @  5  15 

ISy'k  Floi-r    400    @  5  75  400    @  5  50 

Corx-Meal 450@5  30  380    (34  75 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White..   1  45    @  1  75  1  40    @  1  75 

All  kinds  or  lied  and  Amber.    1  00    ©  1  40  1  05    @  1  42K 

C'OR>f—  Tellow 90    ®      95  82    @      95 

Mixed 81    @      Seii       S6    @      90 

Oats- Western 52    ®      57  56    @      63K 

State 56   @     53  Nominal. 

1!VE  83    @      95  90    @  1  20 

Biklett 95    @  1  25  85    @  1  15 

Hat—  Dale  is  100  B 105    @  1  45  1  12)<®  1  45 

Straw,  '#  100  lb 60    ®  1  10  75    @  1  15 

Cotton— Middlings,  9  ft...      15%®     16K  16%®     16& 

Hops— Crop    ol  1S70.  V  a 12    ®      20  10    @      19 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  9  ft.       75    @     85  75    ©     85 

Seed— Clover,  S  ft  9«®     10K  10    ®      10& 

Timothy.  9  bushel 4  25    ®  5  00  4  50    @  4  75 

Flax.  V  bushel 2  10    ®  2  20  2  10    @  2  25 

Sugar— llr  own.  S  ft 9    ®     119,'  8X®     11X 

Molasses.  Cuba,  W  gal 13    ®     36  18    ®     36 

Coffee— I:io,  (Gold,  in  bond)        9;,'®     13  9M<a      13 

Toracco,  Kentucky,  &C..V ft.        6!;®     13K  "X.®     13 

Seed  Leaf.  ?1  ft 10    ®     75  S    @     75 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?!  ft.       45    ®      50  43    @      56 

Domestic,    pulled,  $  ft 25    ®      45  25    @      45 

California,  unwashed 25    @     33  23    @     S3 

Tallow,  ?!  ft  i%%       9%  8&@       9 

Oil-Cake—  %<  ton 40  50    @41  00  39  50    @40  50 

Pork— Mess,  '■»  barrel 20  2.1    @26  50  24  50    @25  00 

Prime,  Tj>  barrel 21  50    ®23  00  20  00    @21  50 

Beef— Plain  mess 10  00    @1S  00  10  00    ®15  00 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels.  ¥<  lb.       14X@     1&%  1SK®     15Jf 

r.cri'ER—  State,  ¥1  ft 20"®      47  20    ®      42 

Western,  "#  ft IS   ®     37  15    @     35 

CtlKESK   5     @       15  5     ©        15>< 

Beans— S  bushel 1  40  ®  2  50  1  75    @  2  75 

Peas— Canada,  free,  #  bu....  95  @  1  00  120@135 

Eggs— Fresh.  "»  dozen 28  ®      32  28    ®      31 

Poultry—  Dressed  Fowls  ...  16  ®     17  18    ®     20 

Chickens,  Spring,  ?  ft 17  @     19  18    ®     21 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  ft 20  @      22  21    ®      23 

6eese.fl  pair 1  50  ®  2  00  1  50   ®  2  25 

Woodcock,  ¥>  pair 87  ®  1  12  75    ®     85 

Partridges,  $  pair 1  00  ®  1  12  75    ®  1  00 

Ducks,  |tft —  @      —  16    ®      20 

Prairie  Chickens,  P  pair —  ®      —  87    @  1  12 

Potatoes,  V  bbl 2  00  @  3  25  1  75    ®  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *f  bbl 1  75  ®  2  50  2  25    ®  3  00 

Turnips—  'i>  bbl 2C0®225  100®125 

Cabbages— «<  100 7  00  ©10  00  7  00    ©10  50 

Onions—  V  bbl 3  00  ©  4  00  3  00    ®  3  50 

Cranberries— ¥  bbl 9  00  ®12  CO  8  00    ©12  00 

Broom-corn— ~&  ft 3  @      8  3   @      8 

Pumpkins,  per  100 7  00  ©  9  00  6  00    ®  9  00 

Squashes,  $  bbl 87  @  1  25  —    @      — 

Pears,  9  bbl 3  00  ©15  00  5  00    ©15  00 

Melons,  i?  bbl 1  00  @  2  00  1  CO    ®  2  00 

Plums.  Gase,  V  bushel 1  25  ®  8  1)0  1  50    ©  3  50 

Apples-?!  barrel 50  @  2  75  50    ©2  50 

Grapes— Sft 6  @      8  6   ®       9 

New-Tork    I..ive-Stock    Markets.— 

week  ending.        Jleeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Oct.   17th 9.603      113       2,634     42,191     22,575    77,529 

do.    24th 8,296     101       2,923      43,787    24,752    79,779 

do.     31st 8,100     105       2,131      35,435    30,5:18    77,209 

Nov.    1th 7.553      128       1,799      13,510    26.9iil    79,951 

Total  ill  4  Weeks.... 88,612      417       8,557    165,226  104.826  314,463 

Aoforprev.  HFeefol  81,685      250      12,811    144,027    75,867  264,062 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week S.403       111      2,189       41,306       26,206 

do.  do.  last  Month.... ISil  62  3,203  36,007  75.745 
do.  do.  prev's  JfontA.... 8,119  69  2,970  35,399  94,045 
Average  per  Week,  1869.  6,275  92  1,752  28,836  15,315 
do.  do.  do.  186S  5,733  105  1,583  27.182  13,809 
do.  do.  do.  1S67.  5.514  61  1,320  22,154  20,605 
do.  do.  do.  1S60.  5.74S  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 
do.       do.     do.    1S05.     5,255       118      1,500       16,091        11.023 

Total  in  1S09 3-26,280    4.827  91,083   1.499,500     798.199 

Total  in  1S6S 298.128    5.486    82.571   1,413,479      97S.001 

Total  In  1807 293,832    3,309    69,911   1,174,154  1,102.643 

Total  in  1S66.  298.SS0    4.SS5    62.120    1,010,000      672.1100 

Total  in  186". 270,271    6.161    71,991      836,733     575,190 

Total  in  1S61 267,609    7,603    75,621      782,402      600,277 

Beef  Cattle  have  been  too  abundant  for  a  good  trade 
or  steady  market.  Prices  have  tended  downward  all  the 
month,  and  we  mark  the  decline  at  least  one  cent  per  lb 
on  all  grades.  We  have  had  a  very  fair  supply  of  West- 
ern steers  in  good  condition,  which,  had  the  weather 
been  steady,  would  have  brought  a  good  price  ;  but  with 
the  hooks  full  of  dead  meat,  and  poultry  coming  in  rather 
freely  for  the  season,  butchers  were  not  disposed  to  buy 
largely.  Some  sleek  bullocks  sold  at  ll'ic.tgylSc.  per  lb., 
while  the  very  best  Kentucky  grade  Durharas  bronght  only 
16c.  per  lb.  Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  large  lots  were   sold : 

Oct.  17th,  ranged  8   @16Xc  Av.  185(c.  Largo  sales  11  ®15 

do.   21th,    do.      7K®16!4C  do.  lS^c    do.        do.    H  ©16 

do.    3lst,    do.       9    ®16Xc.  do.  14    c.    do.        do.    12  ®15M 

Nov.    7th,     do.      7    ®16    c.  do.  13    c.    do.       do.    12  ®15 

Tlilili  Cows.— Trade  is  rather  slow,  and  prices 
about  the  same.  We  notice  every  month  some  first-rate 
milkers,  which  always  go  off  quickly  at  good  figures.  It 
is  the  poor,  half-milked  cows  which  area  drag  in  the 
market.  Prices  range  all  the  way  from  $50@$100  each. 
What  are  called  good,  sell  for  $S0@$SJ.    Medium,  $70® 

$75,  with  poor  at  still  less  figures Calves.— There 

has  been  quite  a  decline  in  the  arrivals,  duo  to  tho  larger 
quantity  coming  in  dead,  or  "  hog-dressed,"  as  they  arc 


called.  Good,  fresh  milk  calves  go  off  quickly  at  $12^c. 
@13  per  D>.  Grass-fed  sell  mostly  by  the  head  for  from 
$S.'n>$10.o0  each.  Ordinary  milk  and  slop-fed  bring  S^c. 
@llc.  per  lb Slice  p  and  JLauibs  are  very  plen- 
ty, and  trade  dull.  All  grades-sell  low,  and  none  but  the 
best  realize  much  profit  to  the  owner.  Prices  range  as  a 
rule  from  4c.@0l2C,  the  extreme  for  sheep,  while  6J4c.@. 

S."£c.  is  the  range  for  lambs Swine.— There  has 

been  quite  an  increase  in  the  arrivals  over  last  month. 
Most  of  the  hogs  go  at  once  to  the  slaughterers,  and  are 
sold,  dressed.  Prices  have  declined  somewhat ;  for  sales 
made  alive,  were  at  8c.@8^2C  per  lb.  Light-dressed  sell 
for  12c.<a>12',»c.,  with  heavy  weights  at  lOc.®!!^. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed' form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage  12  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance. —The  postage  on  the  Amerkan  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  Reniit : — Checks  on  Sew- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
niadepayable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jmhl   &  Co. 

Post-Ofllcc  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  witlwut  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  Sander  the  meiv 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1S6S,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seat  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Bound  Copies  of  this  Volume  will 
be  ready  this  month.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  thirteen  volumes 
(16  to  20)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return- 
ed by  mail.)   Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Save  the  Index  Sheet,  which  is  put 
loosely  in  this  number,  so  that  it  can  be  bound  or  stitched 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  without  cutting  the  thread. 

Jlnnj  Htoms  arc  left  over,  including 
answers  to  correspondents — also  Farm  Notes — because 
the  Annual  Index  takes  ont  pages  of  this  number.  To 
add  these  pages  extra  would  increase  the  weight  beyond 
\i  pound,  and  double  the    postage  to  all  subscribers. 

Pipe  and  Pninp. — F.  E.  Chadwick,  New 
London  Co.,  Ct.,  writes  :  "  I  have  a  well  20  feet  deep,  lo- 
cated 0  feet  from  the  sink,  to  which  I  wish  to  bring  water 
by  a  pump.  I  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best  pump,  and 
especially  the  best  pipe  /    The  water  is  to  be  used  for 

drinking,  etc.,  and  is  very  hard." By  all  means  use  the 

tin-lined  pipe.  Any  good  common  pump  will  answer 
your  purpose.  Your  plumber  will  furnish  a  Douglass  or 
Cowing  pump.  If  you  can  shift  your  sink  to  bring  it 
over  the  well,  we  would  advise  you  to  put  in  the  sub- 
merged pump  offered  in  our  premium  list,  or  one  of  a  size 
larger,  as  it  is  better  than  any  other  we  know. 

Again. — Letters  without  signatures  are  not 

regarded.  It  takes  all  the  time  we  can  devote  to  the 
matter  to  answer  those  who  do  sign  their  names. 

Red  Ink  and  Pencil.— Some  pcrsous 
write  us  in  red  ink  and  others  in  pencil,  and  expect  us  lo 
read  their  letters.  The  horrible  purple  inks  are  bad 
enough,  but  please  do  n't  depart  any  further  from  black. 

"I'cn  Years  of  Music  from  the  Mason 
and  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organ,  which  has  occupied  nn  hon- 
ored place  in  our  household  during  that  time,  should  be- 
compressed  into  this  paragraph  to  adequately  express 
our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  tho  instrument.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  test  of  practico  upon  it  by  three 
learners,  in  addition  to  otnor  regular  performances,  its 


tone  and  action  are  unimpaired :  it  has  never  required 
timing,  and  will  apparently  be  in  good  trim  for  the 
grandchildren,  when  their  fingers  can  reach  the  keys." — 
[This  high  praise  coming  from  one  of  our  associates  in 
this  office,  is  worthy  of  note  by  those  who  desire  to  have 
good  music  at  home.] 

Bee-keepers'  Convention. — A  call  has 
been  issued  for  a  Bee-keepers'  National  Convention,  to 
be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  Sth  and  0th.  A 
"  grand  rally  "  is  hoped  for.  H.  A.  King,  of  New  York, 
Geo.  F.  Palmer,  Cincinnati,  O.,  J.  W.  Horner,  of  Minne- 
sota, Mrs.  E.  S.  Tapper,  of  Iowa,  and  L.  C.  White,  of  St. 
Louis,  have  the  affair  in  charge. 

The  'fl'rophy  Tomato.— Not  man}-  years 
ago  a  tomato  was  a*tomato,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
we  have  had  named  varieties.  Leaving  the  matters  of 
eatiiness  and  productiveness  out  of  question,  there  is 
really  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  tomatoes— al- 
most as  much  as  there  is  in  that  of  strawberries.  By 
quality  we  include  not  only  flavor  but  the  texture  and 
solidity' of  the  flesh,  which  are  characters  of  prime  im- 
portance if  the  fruit  is  to  be  eaten  raw,  and  of  no  little 
consequence  if  it  is  to  be  cooked.  In  the  Trophy  tomato 
we  have  a  rare  combination  of  excellent  qualities.    It  is 


as  early  as  any,  very  productive,  and  for  great  weight  and 
solidity  and  excellent  flavor,  it  is  unequalled  by  any  vari- 
ety we  have  tested.  The  Trophy  grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  in  an  engraving  we  can  give  only  a  reduced  repre- 
sentation to  show  its  regularity  of  form  and  solidity  of 
flesh.  In  order  to  put  this  excellent  variety  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  wish  to  try  it,  the  publishers  of  the 
Agriculturist  offer  the  seeds  of  the  Trophy  as  a  premium, 
as  will  he  seen  by  announcement  upon  another  page. 

"Union  is  Strength.'"— Though  the 
Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist  are  entirely 
different,  there  is  a  very  manifest  advantage  in  combining 
their  publication  under  one  business  management.  Bo- 
sides  the  saving  in  office  rent,  in  business  employes,  in 
the  purchase  of  paper,  materials,  etc.,  the  two  papers 
make  practicable  the  maintenance  of  a  large  and  com- 
plete engraving  and  artists'  establishment,  which  secures 
a  regular  supply  of  superior  illustrations  at  less  cost,  all 
of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  readers. 

Please  Speak  of*  our  German  Edi- 
tion.—This  has  all  the  principal  articles  and  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  besides  a  Special  German  Depart- 
ment, by  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  practical  cultivator  in 
Missouri.  This  paper  is  useful  to  the  great  number  of 
German-speaking  cultivators  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially so  to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  new  comers  from 
Faderland.  Terms  tho  same  as  for  the  Euglish  edition. 
Clubs  may  consist  of  cither  edition,  or  partly  of  both. 

Blow  to  Prevent  Pigs  I'ating 
their  own  Droppings.— A  western  former  writes  : 
"  You  have  staled  it  is  an  injurious  habit  for  pigs  to  oat 
their  own  droppings,  but  do  no:  say  how  to  prevent  it." 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  lo  tlo  so  entirely.     Hut  this  is 

no  reason  why  wo  should  nut  guard  against  Etasmuch 
as  possible,  instead  of  encouraging  the  habit,  as  mauy 
now  do.  Feeding  the  pigs  properly,  so  that  liny  will 
completely  digest  their  food,  is  the  best  preventive. 
Cleaning  tho  pens  out  every  day  is  another.  One  of  the 
best  means  of  encouraging  the  habit  is  to  keep  the  pigs 
on  grass  or  clover  up  to  a  certain  day,  and  then  shut  them 
up  in  a  pen  and  throw  in  a  large  quantity  of  ears  of  com 
for  the  animals  to  gorge  themselves  with.  Then,  do  not 
clean  out  the  pen,  and  when  tho  pigs  get  hungry,  they 
will  cat  up  the  waste  corn,  droppings  included.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  tho  pi^s  arc  fed  corn  while  at  pasture,  and 
the  quantity  is  gradually  increased,  as  fast  and  no  faster 
than  the  pigs  arc  able  to  digest  it,  or  if,  alter  the  pigs  are 
shut  up  to  fatten,  they  are  allowed  some  succulent  or  less 
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concentrated  food  with  the  corn,  and  are  regularly  fed 
all  they  will  eat,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  their  eat- 
ing the  droppings,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  or  saved 
by  the  practice. 

Hfcye  vs.  Corn  for  Fattening'  Hog's. 

— One  of  our  subscribers  at  York,  Pa.,  asks,  "  "Which  is 
the  cheapest  or  most  profitable  grain  to  fatten  hogs — 
corn  at  70c.  per  bushel,  rye  at  SOc,  or  buckwheat  at  80c. 
Some  farmers  here  say  they  would  pay  20  cents  a  bushel 
more  for  rye  than  for  corn  to  fatten  hogs,  while  another 
says  buckwheat  is  the  cheapest.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
solid  old  corn,  ground  and  cooked,  and  not  new  soft 

corn,  fed  on  the  ear,  as  many  do.11 You  are  right. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  good  sound  corn-meal  for 
fattening  hogs.  Eye  meal  is  a  strong  food,  and  maybe 
used  with  advantage  to  give  a  change  of  diet,  and  so  will 
barley  and  peas.  If  by  changing  the  food  occasionally 
we  can  induce  the  hogs  to  eat  and  digest  more  of  it,  we 
can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  per  pound  for  rye,  barley 
and  peas,  than  it  is  actually  worth.  But  so  far  as  nutri- 
ment is  concerned,  when  it  can  be  obtained  for  the  same 
price  per  ton,  there  is  nothing  cheaper  than  good  corn- 
meal.  See  "Harris  on  the  Pig"  for  some  experiment i 
in  fattening  hogs  with  different  foods. 

I5ea<l  ot"  Pcttypeft. — (Concluded  from  1st 
page.) — Pettypet  is  of  a  soft  yellow  dun,  with  black 
points,  and  shadings  of  dark-brown  upon  the  head  and 
neck.  She  has  much  of  the  depth  of  the  Guernsey,  with 
their  milking  characteristics.  The  laotometre  indicates 
a  richness  of  22  per  cent  cream  in  her  milk.  She  has  had 
two  calves,  and  is  now  past  three  years  old.  Her  horns 
are  delicate,  and  tipped  with  black,  and  she  has  no  white 
spot  up6n  her,  though  her  legs  shade  off  from  dun  to 
very  light  upon  the  insides,  being  dark  in  front.  She 
would  be  taken,  half  Guernsey  as  she  is,  by  well  posted 
Jersey  fanciers,  as  of  the  highest  and  best  type  of  the 
Jerseys.  She  is  owned  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Chase,  and  kept  at 
Herdsdale  Farm,  in  Florence,   Mass. 

Tobacco  Worms.— D.  O.  Ners,  Maryland, 
makes  the  following  good  suggestion :  That  gardeners 
and  planters  who  find  the  tobacco  or  tomato  caterpillars 
with  cocoons  of  parasites  upon  them,  should  not  destroy 
these,  but  leave  them  to  give  the  parasitic  insect  a  chance 
to  hatch  out  and  thus  multiply  the  enemies  of  the  de- 
structive caterpillar. 

Yellow  Zinnia.— "J.  S.  D."  Yellow  Zin- 
nias are  not  unusual  ;  we  had  several  fine  ones  this  year. 

Osage  Orange  Seed.—"  W.  G."  Green 
Co.,  Mo.  Place  the  balls  in  a  heap  where  they  can  freeze, 
thaw,  and  decay  as  they  will  all  winter.  Next  spring 
pound  them  up  and  wash  the  seeds  from  the  pulp,  and 
bow  as  soon  as  frosts  are  over. 

Lemoii-Trcc.  —  ""W.  R.,"  Coopersville, 
Mich.  Iu  time,  your  lemon-tree  will  fruit.  The  object 
in  budding  it  is  to  get  it  into  bearing  sooner  and  to  have 
a  good  variety  of  fruit.  As  you  seem  to  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  operation,  we  advise  you  to  send  the  tree  to  a 
florist  to  be  budded, or  wait  until  it  is  large  enough  to  bear. 

A.  Large  Sqnasli. — J.  L.  Burt,  Tioga, 
Pa.,  reports  having  raised  a  Brazilian  squash  which 
measured  8  feet  4!4  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
649  V£  pounds.  He  asks  if  this  is  not  the  largest  yet.  'We 
do  not  recollect  the  statistics  of  large  squashes,  but  this 
strikes  us  as  being  "  heftier"  than  any  we  have  heard  of. 

Trimming;  Pear-Trees.-W.  B.  Squire. 
Any  time  during  mild  wititer  weather,  and  before  vege- 
tation starts  in  spring.  Your  other  question  is  referred 
to  our  Entomological  Editor. 

Poultry  Bulletin.— "W.  B.  S."  This  is 
the  only  paper  exclusively  devoted  to  poultry  matters. 
All  the  agricultural  papers  treat  upon  the  subject. 

Chestnuts    and  Mulberries. — J.  Van 

Loon,  La  Crosse  Co.,  Wis.  We  think  that  the  chestnut 
would  he  hardy  with  you,  but  the  cultivated  sorts  of  mul- 
berry might  not  be.  The  Dowuing's  Everbearing  is 
probably  the  best  variety.  It  originated  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  winters  are  very  severe,  and  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 

Poisonous    Cabbage    Worm.— Wm. 

Waters,  Anthony,  N.  J.,  says:  "  Our  community  is  much 
excited  over  reports  of  persons  having  been  poisoned  to 
death  "rom  eating  cabbages  infected  with  worms.  The 
worm,  in  appearance,  is  the  same  a9  that  described  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Agriculturist. "  We  believe 
the  excitement  entirely  unfounded.  The  tl  worm11  is  no 
new  thing,  but  has  been,  a  pest  in  Europe  for  years,  anrjl 


if  there  were  anything  injurious  about  it,  it  would  have 
been  discovered  before  this  time.  Let  us  know  the  name 
of  a  single  person  who  died  from  eating  cabbage  infested 
by  the  "  worm,"  and  we  will  send  a  competent  man  to 
investigate  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fancy,  we  prefer 
our  cabbages  without  any  worms;  but  as  far  as  appre- 
hending any  ill  effects  goes,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  eat 
wormy  cabbages  if  we  liked  our  worms  and  our  cabbage 
together.    It  is  evidently  a  groundless  scare. 

Potatoes  from  Seed.— E.  Moore  states 
that  last  spring  he  planted  the  seed  from  two  or  three 
potato  balls.  But  a  single  6eed  came  up,  and  the  plant 
from  this,  when  dug,  yielded  25  potatoes,  the  largest  of 
which  weighed  14  ounces,  with  several  from  4  ounces  to 
8  ounces  each.  lie  asks  if  there  is  any  thing  unusual  in 
this  result.  It  is  the  largest  crop  of  seedling  potatoes 
we  ever  heard  of.  What  say  our  friends  who  have  ex- 
perimented in  raising  seedlings  ? 

Vain©    of     Manure     from    Cotton 

Seed. — "  A.  B.  F.,11  of  Georgia,  asks :  "  Is  the  manure 
made  from  cotton  seed  meal  as  valuable  as  that  made 

from   linseed    eil-cake?" We  do  not   know  exactly 

what  he  means  by  cotton  seed  meal — whether  it  is  cotton 
seed  ground  into  meal,  or  whether  it  is  the  meal  from 
cotton  seed  cake  left  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out  of  it.  The 
manure  from  a  ton  of  linseed  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$15.65 ;  from  a  ton  of  linseed  oil-cake,  $19.79.  From  a 
ton  of  cotton  seed  meal,  after  being  sifted  to  remove  as 
much  of  the  cotton  and  husk  as  possible,  the  manure  is 
worth  $13.25 ;  that  from  a  ton  of  undecorticated  cotton 
seed  cake,  $15.75;  while  that  from  a  ton  of  decorticated 
cotton  seed  cake  is  worth  $27.86.  We  should  be  glad  if 
our  correspondents  would  inform  us  as  to  what  is  being 
done  with  cotton  seed  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Hand    Thrashing     Machine.- J.    T. 

Spooner  writes:  "Please  send  me  the  addresses  of 
persons  making  or  selling  the  hand  thrashing  machines 
that  were  on  exhibition  at  the  New  England  fair."  Those 
parties  ought  to  advertise  ;  we  have  had  several  inquiries. 

Lice  on  Hogs.— "G.  R.  W.,"  of  Boone- 
villc,  Ind.,  asks  what  he  shall  do,  in  the  absence  of  car- 
bolic soap,  to  destroy  lice  on  hogs.  Give  the  hogs  a  good 
washing  with  warm  soft  water  and  common  soap,  using 
a  brush  freely;  then,  having  got  the  hogs  thoroughly 
clean,  dust  them  over  with  snuff  and  rub  it  well  into  the 
skin  ;  or,  if  preferred,  wash  them  with  a  decoction  of  to- 
bacco ;  or,  after  the  washing  with  soap  and  water,  wash 
them  with  crude  petroleum  ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  put 
half  a  pint  of  carbolic  acid  into  a  gallon  of  soft  water  and 
wash  them  with  that. 

A  Reel  Katydid.— Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Grape 
Island,  W.  Va.,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  Katydid  which  is 
like  the  figure  otPhyUopteraoblongifolia  in  Harris'Insects. 
This  insect  is  usually  green,  but  one  specimen  which 
reached  us  alive,  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster.  We 
have  submitted  it  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
entomologists. 

I^ate  Strawberries.  —  R.  S.  Haywood 
sends  finely  ripened  specimens  from  hie  place  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.  The  excessive  drouth  followed  by  rains  has  been 
very  favorable  to  the  development    of  late   specimens. 

How    Much  Oypsnm   per    Acre?— 

"  Geo.  R.  W."  The  usual  quantity  is  from  one  to  two 
bushels  per  acre.  When  plaster  is  cheap,  and  when  the 
sowing  costs  more  than  the  plaster,  farmers  sometimes 
put  on  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  last  longer.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  opinion  is 
well  founded.  Our  own  practice  is  to  sow  two  bushels  per 
acre,  broadcast,  on  clover,  corn,  potatoes,  peas  and  barley. 

Eggs.— From  January  1st  to  October  29, 
Edward  Woodman,  of  Cambridge  (no  State  given),  ob- 
tained 1,520  eggs  from  an  average  of  12J£  chickens,  mak- 
ing 121  and  over  each— a  very  good  average. 

Onions.— "J.  C.  McV.,"  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  a 
lot  of  onions  that  are  as  large  above  ground  as  they  are 
below  the  surface,  and  asks  what  can  he  done  with 
them.  They  are  Scallions,  and  we  doubt  if  they  will  ever 
make  onions.  Better  leave  them  in  the  ground  and  they 
will  probably  do  next  spring  to  pull  for  green  onions  or 
rare-ripes.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  be  able  to  raise 
onions  from  seed  in  your  climate.    You  should  grow  sets. 

Virgalien,     or      White      Doyenne 

Pear.— "E.  W.  M.,"  Elyria,  O.,  writes:  "  Last  spring 
I  grafted  a  l  White  Doyenne '  pear-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
had  always  cracked  so  much  as  to  he  entirely  worthless. 


Those  limbs  which  I  did  not  cut  off  are  now  loaded  with 
excellent  pears,  not  one  of  which  is  cracked.  My 
brother  has  a  dozen  trees  of  the  same  variety,  none  of 
which  ever  bore  perfect  fruit.  Last  spring  he  pruned  ten 
of  them,  lessening  their  tops  about  one-third.  These  ten 
are  now  loaded  with  perfect  fruit,  while  the  fruit  on  the 
other  two  is  as  badly  cracked  as  ever.  Is  pruning  a 
remedy  for  this  trouble,  which  I  believe  is  quite  general 

with  White  Doyenne?" Pruning  apparently  did  some 

good  in  this  case,  but  as  last  season  was  an  unusual  one, 
it  is  not  safe  to  attribute  the  result  solely  to  the  pruning. 

Sundry  Blnmbitg-s.— The  "  Queer,"  alias 
Counterfeit  Money,  alias  Photographic,  alias  "  fac-eimile  " 
swindle  is  getting  almost  too  well  known  to  be  profitable, 
and  the  ingenious  rascals  are  busy  hatching  out  other 
plundering  schemes,  some  of  which  will  crop  out  about 
the  holidays.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  new  circulars 
and  lithographic  letters  are  now  in  mailing  to  distant 
points,  and  our  readers  may  be  prepared  to  receive  sundry 
very  tempting  aud  plausible  offers  of  an  easy  fortune. 
Our  "  shadow"  reports  large  numbers  of  women,  girls  and 
boys,  engaged  in  folding  and  mailing  letters  and  circulars 
in  the  upper  story  "roosts"  and  '"cupboards"  occupied  by 
the  swindling  fraternity.  Our  readers  will  aid  in  checking 
their  operations  by  promptly  sending  any  of  these  circu- 
lars, etc.,  either  to  our  office,  or  to  James  Gaylcr,  Esq.., 
Special  TJ.  S.  Mail  Agent  (address,  N.  Y.  P.  O).  The 
American  Agriculturist  will  be  after  all  these  fellows 
during  the  year  to  come.  We  find  in  our  exposures  of 
this  year  no  less  than  176  names,  real  and  assumed,  of 
these  swindlers.  Several  of  them  have  acknowledged 
that  their  business  would  be  ten  times  as  profitable  if 
they  could  get  rid  of  this  journal,  and  that  with  the 
Agriculturist  and  Mr.  Gayler  out  of  the  way,  they  could 
soon  make  a  fortune The  money  swindle,  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  October  number,  is  still  largely  carried  on, 
though  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  rope,  as  onr  explanations 
and  exposures  are  becoming  widely  disseminated  among 
all  classes.  A  bushel,  more  or  less,  of  these  letters,  sent 
to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  within  a  few  days,  are 
mainly  from  a  few  operators,  though  under  several 
names.  Jas.  Fisher  and  Co.,  (shown  up  last  month,) 
operates  also  as  Williams  &  Co.,  Owen  Brothers,  etc. 
The  same  or  similar  lithographic  letters  are  sent  out 
largely  by  one  operator,  under  the  assumed  names  of 
Joseph  R.  Lee,  82  Nassau  St. ;  Jno.  B.  Forrest,  20  John 
St. ;  Frank  Fielding,  266  William  St. ;  Edward  F.  Dickin- 
son, 36  Maiden  Lane;  Francis  H.  Randall,  114 Fulton  St. ; 
Ed.  B.  Kaue,  23  Dutch  St. ;  Jus.  A.  Holt,  116  Fulton  St. ; 
Thos.  G.  Allison,  So  William  St.  ;  Francis  Ogden,  39 
Maiden  Lane;  Jas.  B.  Sherman,  109  William  St.  ;  Henry 
Hicks  &  Co.,  37  Nassau  St.,  etc.,  etc.  These  mostly  give 
one  place  for  express  parcels,  and  another  (usually  52 
John  St.,)  for  victims  to  call  at — no  express  messengers 
would  take  the  trouble  to  climb  up  to  the  sixth  story 
dens  where  the  victims  are  robbed,  as  described  by  us  in 
October.  They  all  pretend  that  the  name  of  the  party 
addressed  has  been  given  thein  by  some  friend  of  his, 
which  is  of  cours'e  false ;  they  buy  the  lists  of  names,  as 
before  explained,  from  those  who  make  a  business  of 
collecting  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  sell  to 
just  such  swindlers.  We  have  a  lot  of  recently  mailed 
letter*  of  Rums  Stockton,  showing  that  Hubbard    still 

likes  that  name  to  swindle  with S.  B.  Parks  &  Co., 

208  Broadway,  offer  to  send  "samples"  for  only  $5 — 
which  means  that  either  you  will  get  nothing,  or  that,  if 
you  are  supposed  to  be  green  enough,  they  may  send  you 
$4  or  $5  of  genuine  money,  pretending  this  is  a  sample, 
so  that  you  may  be  led  to  remit  $25  or  $50  for  more,  and 
that  they  (he)  will  pocket.  This  is  a  frequent  trick.  B.  B. 
Walker  &  Co.,  206  Broadway,  is  the  same  party,  under 
another  name.  Another  "confidential"  letter,  offering 
the  u  Queer,"  attempts  to  imitate  a  foreign  idiom,  claims 
to  print  counterfeit  money  from  plates  made  in  Europe, 
aud  gives  the  address  of  McNally  &  Co.,  229  Broadway, 
for  express  parcels,  and  S.  Y.  Adaudo,  60  Park  Place,  for 

letters J.  A.  Whitfield,  h%  Bleecker  St.,  makes  the 

usual  offer,  by  circulars,  to  one  of  which  John  O'Niel,  of 
Deer  Lodge  City,  Montana  Territory,  responds  that  such 
money  as  this  Whitfield's  is  claimed  to  be,  is  too  good  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  kind  of  greenbacks  they  have  there, 
but  he  will   "  swop  "  a  ready-made,  fire-proof  coffin  for  a 

bundle  of  it  I Country  Postmasters  will  do  well  to 

keep  a  sharp  lookout.  A  fellow  is  operating  in  the 
towns  along  the  Hudson  River.  He  sends  out  the  Litho- 
graphic letters  giving  a  variety  of  names,  now  at  one 
Post-ofl5.ee,  then  at  another.  The  latest  one  is  dated 
at  Oblong,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  signed  by  J. 
N.Adams.  But  we  have  no  room  to  continue  the  list. 
Let  all  understand  that  not  one  of  these  fellows  ever  has 
or  sends  any  counterfeit  money.  They  get  in  all  the 
money  they  can,  but  send  nothing  in  return,  unless  it  be 
an  insignificant  photograph.     The  whole  story  is  told  in 

our  October  number The  San  Francisco  Lottery  has 

"  operated."  628  persons  have  got  prizes,  and  190.372 
others  have  nothing  iu  return  for  their  $5  or  more  each. 
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200,000  people  have  paid  in  §1,000,000,  of  which  the  Li- 
hrary  gets  $375,000,  the  advertisers  $125,000,  and  62S  peo- 
ple are  reported  to  get  $500,000,  and  199,372  people  get 
nothing— a  very  equitable  transaction,  is  it  not?  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bad  effects  upon  the  morals  of  the  country. 
If  any  one  expects  to  get  for  $3.50  a  good  "  Alu- 
minum Watch,'1  he  may  expect  to  be  swindled.     No  such 

watches  are  made A  long  advertisement  sent  out  to 

the  country  papt-rs,  to  be  paid  after  three  months,  offers 
among  other  things,  "A  beautiful  English  Silver,  Solid 
Double  Case  "Watch,  genuine  English  full  plate  jewelled 

movements,  adjusted  regulators,  steel  cut  hands coit- 

r.Ecr  and  serviceable  article,  large  or  small  size,  in  complete 
iiitnnixg  order,  with  an  elegant  Gent's  Yest  Chain, 
Locket  and  Key,  all  complete,  mailed  free  for...  $5." 
No  living  mortal  will  do  any  thin-]:  like  what  is  here 
claimed.  None  hut  green  editors  will  insert  such  an  ad- 
vertisement without  cash  in  advance,  and  no  one  ought 

to  insert  it  on  any  terms II.  B.  Foster,  Beach  St.,N. 

Y.,  offers  to  insure  ever  so  many  thousands  of  dollars 
■  to  those  who  will  buy  Havana  lottery  tickets  of  him— 
hut  you  must  send  him  a  little  money  first.  He  won't 
deduct  the  price  of  the  tickets  from  the  great  prize 
he  is  sure  to  send  you.  S.  Fletcher  &,  Co.,  alias  Samnel 
Fletcher,  away  up  at  no  70  West  t25th  St.,  writes  just 
the  same  as  Foster,  and  encloses  the  same  grand  scheme, 
substituting  his  own  name  at  the  bottom.  Use  their  cir- 
culars, etc.,  for  kindlings— before  you  are  tempted  to  be- 
lieve a  word  of  their  plausible  letters  and  lose  any  money, 

for  3'on  will  surely  lose  all  sent  to  them  (him) Hill 

&  Co.,  up  Broadway,  arc  informed  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple take  their  advice,  and  'L  hand  their  tickets  over  to 
some  other  responsible  party,"  and  the  said  many  people 
think  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  jnst  the 
said  responsible  party.  So  we  have  lots  and  lots  of  3'our 
tickets  on  which  you  ofier  us  for  $5.10  "Splendid  Tea 
Sets,  valued  at  $2S ;"  li  6  Solid  Silver  Table  Spoons  and  0 
Solid  Silver  Tea  Spoons,  valued  at  $33,"  all  for  $5.10; 
also  "  Solid  Gold  Watches,  double  case,  full  jewelled, 
and  patent  lever  movements,"  only  $5.10  each  ! !  1  Where 
do  you  find  green-horns  to  believe  all  this  ?  You  must  do 
so,  or  3*ou  would  not  keep  sending  out  these  tickets. 
Well,  perhaps  you  collect  fines  enough,  of  10  cents  each 
for  opening  your  tickets,  to  make  it  square.  If  so,  send 
down  thirteen  of  the  Solid  Gold  Watches,  eighteen  of  the 
Tea  Sots,  and  eight  gross  of  the  ll  Solid  Silver  Spoons," 
both  kinds,  and  we'll  open  another  couple  hundred  of 
your  tickets,  and  strike  a  balance  on  fines  and  payments. 
Send  down  early— before  Christmas,  for  we  can't  go  up 
that  nill  after  the  articles,  as  tempting  as  you  make  them 

appear Rev.   Edward  Wilson,  as  he  calls  himself, 

keeps  on  offering  to  cure  Consumption.  Wc  have  shown 
him  up  too  often  to  need  to  say  more  now.  Every  wise 
man  and  woman  will  throw  his  deceptive  circulars  into 
the  fire  at  once,  and  do  the  same  with  the  circulars  and 
letters  of  the  "Howard  Association,"  the  "Errors  of 
Youth"  man,  the  "Female  complaint"  doctors,  the  circu- 
lars to  "Married  Women,"  the  retired  and  cured  clergy- 
men, such  as  Joseph  T.  Inman  at  the  Bible  nouse,  and 
all  that  class.  They  are  sharp  swindlers,  all  of  them. 
Do  n't  send    any  two  stamps    for    advice  to  Married 

Women Do  n't  send  any  money  for  anybody's  Recipes 

for  "Soap,"  "  Vinegar,"  "nouey,"  or  any  other  "Recipe''1 
advertised  by  circular  or  in  newspapers.  You'll  be 
cheated  if  you  do,  our  word  for  it An:l  now,  in  imi- 
tation of  San  Francisco,  comes  a  lottery  to  pay  the  Debt 
of  the  "Nevada  School  District  "—but  it  has  a  look  of  a 
private  swindling  scheme  and  should  be  let  severely  alone. 

.- The  "Prairie  Whistle"  is  not  exactly  a  humbug, 

for  anyone  who  learns  can  imitate  a  great  many  animals, 
— wc  have  often  seen  it  done.  As  few  will  learn  without 
personal  instruction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  any  dis- 
tant party  to  invest  25c.  in  it Recipes.    Again  we 

caution  our  readers  to  carefully  avoid  sending  money  to 
Bellers  of  recipes,  whether  described  in  circulars,  pam- 
phlets, books,   or  newspapers,  and  however  large  the 

promise  of  profits It  is  seldom  safe  to  subscribe  for 

new  journals  until  you  see  them  editoriully  endorsed  by 
respectable  periodicals— especially  if  they  be  issued  from 
some  out-of-the-way  place.  Any  number  of  these  are 
started  as  pure  swindles;  thcynrc  offered  at  very  low 
rates,  with  great  promises,  steel  plates,  etc.;  but  after  a 
number  or  two,  the  money  is  pocketed,  the  premiums  not 

sent,  and  you  can  get  no  answer  to  inquiries We  are 

sorry  to  see  that  the  good  people  of  Salem,  O.,  have  in 
their  midst  a  man  offering  such  things  for  sale,  ns  arc  ad- 
vertised by  Dr.  Jesse  Wright— things  ostensibly  for  ma r- 
rieil  people,  but  which  are  really  incentives  to  licentious- 
ness among  the  young The  "Empire  Watch  Com- 
pany "  advertise  watches,  oroide  gold,  silver,  etc.,  at.  190 
Broadway,  and  give  as  references  G.  P.  Rowell  <fc  Co.,  S. 
M.  Pettengill  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Bradstreet  &,  Co.,  Commercial 
\gents,  etc.  We  can  find  no  occupied  building  at  1% 
Broadway,  tmd  theabove  named  parties  referred  to,  as- 
sure us  that  they  know  no  such  Company,  and  have  given 

110  permission  In  refer  to  thorn Every  advertising 

Cancer  Doctorisfl  humbug,  sure Beware  of  all  ad- 


vertisements of  cures  or  medicines  by  an}'  "Medical 
University."  or  "Institute,"  or  "  Infirmary."  Every  one 
of  these  issuing  advertisements  is  a  swindle, — a  quack's 

dodge  to  gain  confidence  amongthe  unwary Our  space 

is  full,  with  many  swindles  reserved  for  nest  paper. 

Seven     Kiiids     of     Oats     Tested.— 

Jacob  Dunton,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  as  follows :  "  Last 
spring  I  purchased  seven  varieties  of  oats  from  reliable 
seedsmen,  in  quantities  varying  from  1  peck  to  0  bushels. 
I  gave  them  equal  culture,  upon  the  same  field,  at  Chest- 
nnt  Hills,  with  the  following  results.  I  could  see  no  dif- 
ference in  the  Norways,  purchased  from  different  parties. 
As  the  fancy  sorts  averaged  about  $3.50  per  bushel,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  continue  to  plant  them. 


Common  Oat3 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

New  Brunswick 

Norway 

Surprise 

Nova  Scotia 

Scotch  Eotato 


Yield  pom    Welahis— 
1  bushel.  lbs. 


32. 
32. 
32. 


7.2 
7. 

8.44 
7. 

7. 


Usefulness  of  Good  Engravings. 

— • — 

Hardly  a  dozen  years  ago,  a  cheap  lithograph  picture  or 
two,  generally  sprinkled  over  with  flashy  colore,  consti- 
tuted the  chief  "  works  of  art  "  to  he  found  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  houses  of  the  people.  While  these 
gave  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure,  they  certainly  did  not 
tend  to  cultivate  true  taste.  But  the  recent  great  atten- 
tion given  to  engraving  on  wood,  copper,  and  steel,  the 
advancement  in  clcctrotyptng,  the  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  chromotype,  and  the  very  rapid  multiplication 
of  illustrated  papers,  are  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  homes  an  unlimited  supply  of  very  superior 
pictures.  A  few  dimes  will  procure  enough,  or  these  to 
cover  the  entire  walls  of  the  rude  log  cabin,  or  the  more 


Improved  9Eoofin$*'. — We  have  so  many 
inquires  in  regard  to  composition  roofing  of  various  kinds 
that  we  arc  constrained  to  say  of  the  only  one  now  ad- 
vertised by  us,  that  we  believe  its  claims  to  superiority 
are  well  founded.  The  Asbestos  roofing  consists  of  a 
strong  canvas  and  a  layer  of  felt,  both  saturated  with  a 
water-proof  composition,  which  contains  none  of  the 
dead  oils  of  gas-tar,  and  hence  does  not  rot.  hut  preserves 
the  fibre  in  its  full  strength,  besides  a  lining  of  manilla 
paper.  The  whole  is  compressed  into  a  firm,  elastic, 
leather-like  material,  which  is  very  different  11....1  and 
vastly  better  than  any  other  roofing  we  ever  saw  sold  for 
use  in  the  same  way. 

Suiaflowei"  Seeds    tfbi"   Morses. — "  J. 

n.  B.,"  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Wc  mentioned  Sunflower  seeds 
as  a  remedy  for  heaves  upon  the  authority  of  a  physician 
of  our  acquaintance,  living  at  the  West.  He  mixes  the 
whole  seed  with  the  regular  feed  at  night,  beginning  with 
a  gill  and  increasing  the  quantity  gradually  so  that  at  the 
end  of  a  week  the  horse  has  a  pint  of  them  each  night ; 
this  is  continued  until  the  symptoms  are  relieved. 

Cannas  snad  C»la,diiiiiis.--"Ignorarjms,n 
Philadelphia.  After  the  roots  are  dried  off,  put  them 
in  a  box  of  dry  sand  and  keep  in  a  dry  and  warm  cellar. 

Celery. — Mrs.  J.  D.  "We  have  no  work  espe- 
cially upon  the  culture  of  celery.  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Profit  gives  a  full  account  of  the  best  method.  An 
article  from  the  same  author  will  be  found  in  the  Agri- 
culturist for  June  last. 

Ma^vtfliorBiu— "  T.  F.  S.,"  West  Point,  Miss. 
Hawthorn  is  raised  from  seed  which  must  be  a  year  in 
the  ground  before  it  will  come  up.  But  why  bother  with 
Hawthorn  which  has  so  many  defects  and  but  few  good 
qualities,  when  you  can  have  Osage  Orange,  Pyracanth 
Thorn,  Macartney  Rose,  and  others  which  are  quite 
adapted  to  your  climate. — Hawthorn  loses  its  leaves 
early,  grows  very  slow,  and  is  a  perfect  harbor  forinsects. 

Osage  Orange.— II.  S.  Wood.  We  can- 
not advise  you  to  try  the  Osage  Orange  in  Vermont.  The 
Honey-Locust  would  be  a  better  Hedge  plant. 

Coifs  Beurre  Pcar.-"R.  J.  B.,1' Fair- 
field Co.,  O.,  writes:  "  Recently  you  said  a  good  word 
for  Colt's  Bcurre  pear.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  deserves 
it ;  but  it  is  ashy  hearer,  and  tardy,  on  sandstone  upland 
in  S.  E.  Central  Ohio,  where  Bartlctt,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Howell,  Louise  Bonne  de  .Jersey,  etc.,  are  satisfactory  in 
theBQ  respects.  .To  my  taste,  Flemish  Beauty  is  superior 
to  Coit,  and  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other,  indeed; 
but  it  will  blight.    What  variety  won't?" 


commodious  home.  An  engraving  will  often  convey 
more  positive  information  than  could  be  obtained  from 
ten  times  the  space  of  printed  matter.  Implements  for 
the  farm  and  the  house  are  shown  to  the  life  by  the  en- 
graver's tool  and  printer's  ink,  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
one  looked  at  the  objects  themselves.  Good  pictures 
have  a  refining  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
children  as  well  as  of  adults.  They  arc  silent  educators 
that  insensibly  tell  for  good.  Knowing  and  feeling  this, 
our  publishers  give  to  the  editors  almost  a  carte  blanche— 
an  untrammeled  discretion— in  the  matter  of  procuring  a 
large  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  pictures  for  both  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home— not  black 
blots,  called  pictures  for  want  of  other  names,  but  really 
fine,  artistic  engravings— those  that  cultivate  true  taste  in 
the  eye  and  mind,  and  that  both  please  and  instruct. 
Good  judges  say  that  no  superior  engravings  are  any- 
where else  printed.  The  cost  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  work  and  artistic  talent  pnt  upon  engravings.  The 
uncultivated  eye  may  not  at  first  perceive  the  difference 
between  a  rude  cut  costing  $10  or  §15,  and  one  covering  no 
more  space  that  actually  costs  $100  to  $200,  or  more;  but 
the  people  are  being  educated  up  to  this, and  we  shall  try  to 
do  our  part  to  promote  this  education.  For  the  coming 
year  the  Agriculturist  will  contain  pictures  costing 
$12,000  to  $15,000,  and  Hearth  and  Home  those  worth 
$20,000  to  $25,000,  and  our  facilities  for  printing  them  in 
the  highest  style  are  unsurpassed.  These  figures  seem 
large ;  but  with  300,000  subscribers  and  more  than  a  mil- 
lion readers,  the  cost  is  so  divided  as  to  be  endurable, 
when  it  would  be  entirely  impracticable  with  an  ordinary 
circulation.  The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  other  ex- 
penses ;  and  this  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  furnishing  so  large  and  expensive  a  paper 
at  so  moderate  a  price.  The  reader  will  readily  see  that 
the  American,  Agriculturist,  and  Hearth  and  Home,  are 
beyond  competition  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
engravings  and  reading  matter  they  can  supply  at  a  small 
cost,  owing  to  their  nncqualed  circulation,  and  the 
superior  advantages  they  can  therefore  afford. 


Bee   Notes.— By  M.  Quinby, 


Bees  that  are  to  be  housed  should  he  allowed  to  fly  un- 
til steady  cold  weather  sets  in.  Stocks  to  remain  ont 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  stand  where  the 
sun  can  strike  them  every  day.  Only  strong  stocks  will 
do  well  in  old-fashioned  wooden  hives  in  the  open  air. 
When  transferring  bees  and  combs  from  wooden  to  straw  t 
hives  or  otherwise,  in  cold  weather,  choose  a  nearly  dark 
rsom  for  the  operation.  Hives  in  the  open  air  must  be 
thoroughly  ventilated.  They  should  be  slightly  raised, 
and  an  inch  hole  made  through  the  center  of  the  bottom 
board.  Open  holes  in  the  top  to  give  egress  to  the  rising 
moisture  and  keep  out  rain  and  snow.  Exclude  mice  by 
using  wire-cloth,  leaving  just  space  enough  for  the  bees  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hive. — For  wintering  in  the  house  the 
room  should  be  warm.  A  large,  cold  room  will  require 
at  least  fifty  stocks  to  keep  up  the  requisite  degree  of 
heat.  It  must  be  dark  and  well  ventilated.  The  moist- 
ure from  the  hives  with  movable  frames  will  pass  oil' 
through  the  passages  made  for  the  surplus  boxes,  and 
these  should  he  left  open.  Box  hives  should  have  holes 
in  the  top  open,  and  then  be  inverted  on  small  sticks  so 
as  to  secure  a  current  of  air  between  the  combs.  A  dry 
cellar  is  as  good  for  wintering  bees  as  a  room  above 
ground. — Boxes  intended  for  use  another  year  should  be 
packed  away  in  a  dry  place.  Hives  and  boxes  partially 
filled  should  be  allowed  to  freeze  in  order  to  destroy  the 
eggs  of  the  moth. 

Straw  Hives  for  Wintering  Bees.— For  the 
benefit  of  those  using  the  Quinby  hive,  or  any  other  hive 
in  which  the  frames  are  supported  by  the  bottom  board, 
I  wish  to  say  now  that  they  may  be  arranged  for  winter 
with  hut  very  little  trouble,  and  combine  all  the  advan- 
tages of  tho  straw  hive,  with  many  others,  for  out-door 
wintering.  First,  prepare  the  bottom  board  by  Bccuring 
ventilation  through  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not 
become  obstructed  by  any  dead  bees  that  happen  to  drop; 
thru  arrange  a  pasBagO-way  for  the  bees  from  near  the 
center  to  the  outside  entrance  ;  next  get  out  a  strip,  one 
inch  by  an  iueh  and  a  half,  one  foot  long,  and  nail  a  strip  of 
hoop-iron  on  one  edge, "projecting  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ; 
this  will  support  the  frames  in  the  same  manner  as  usual ; 
lay  this  across  the  bottom,  and  set  one  end  of  the  frames 
on  it,  hooking  fast  to  the  hoop-iron,  keeping  the  same 
relative  position  of  combs,  and  all  the  frames  will  stand 
just  the  other  way— across  the  hive — and  be  about  four 
inches  from  every  side  of  the  hive  ;  cover  the  top  of  the 
frames  with  canvas,  and  then  fill  with  soft  straw,  hay.  or 
Chaff,  or  even  dry  sawdust,  closely  packed,  even  full  ; 
open  "lie  of  tho  ventilators  near  the  top,  and  all  the 
111  i- hue  will  pass  so  very  slowly  through  tho  straw  that 
most  of  the  heat  will  be  retained  nenr  the  bees;  and  if 
they  .'i!'.'  in  good  condition  to  start  with,  they  will  ho  not 
only  Bttfe,  but  very  comfortable  all  winter. 
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To  Clean  a  Rusty  IPIotv.— Take  a 
quart  of  water  aud  pour  slowly  into  it  half  a  pint  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  (The  mixture  will  become  quite  warm  from 
chemical  actiou,  aud  this  is  the  reason  why  the  acid 
should  be  poured  slowly  into  the  water  rather  than  the 
water  into  the  acid.)  Wash  the  mould-board  (or  any  other 
iron  that  is  rusty)  with  this  weak  acid,  and  let  it  remain 
on  the  iron  until  it  evaporates.  Then  wash  it  again. 
The  object  is  to  give  time  for  the  acid  to  dissolve  the 
rust.  Then  wash  with  "water  and  you  will  see  where 
die  worst  rusty  spots  are.  Apply  some  more  acid  and 
rub  those  spots  with  a  brick.  The  acid  and  the  scouring 
will  remove  most  of  the  rast.  Then  wash  the  mould- 
board  thoroughly  with  water  to  remove  all  the  acid  and 
rub  it  dry.  Brush  it  over  with  petroleum  or  other  oil, 
and  let  it  bo  until  spring.  When  you  go  to  plowing 
take  a  bottle  of  the  acid  water  to  the  field  and  apply  it 
every  bout  to  any  spots  of  rust  that  may  remain.  The 
acid  and  the  scouring  of  the  earth  will  soon  make  it 
perfectly  bright  and  smooth.  If  all  iron  work  be  wash- 
ed over  with  petroleum  as  soon  as  we  put  onr  tools, 
implements,  and  machines  aside  for  the  winter,  it  will 
keep  them  from  rusting,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  annoyance,  to  say  nothing  of  depreciation  and  loss. 

A  Plnclcy  Yes-nag'  Farmer. — A  Wis- 
consin farmer's  son  writes  us  as  follows :  "  I  am  25 
years  of  age.  Have  a  fair  amount  of  pluck,  and  a  pretty 
good  supply  of  muscle.  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  buying 
a  farm  of  265  acres  for  $9,000,  running  into  debt  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  it.  I  can  have  any  amount  of  time 
to  pay  for  it.  Some  of  the  land  needs  draining.  Tiles 
are  very  high,  but  there  are  plenty  of  flat  stoues  near  the 
farm  that  may  be  had  for  the  hauling.  An  Englishman 
offers  to  dig  the  ditches  and  stone  them  up  (I  drawing 
the  stones)  for  IS  cents  per  rod.  Draining  is  something 
I  know  nothing  about,  except  what  I  have  read  jn  the 
Agriculturist.  Had  I  better  set  him  to  work?"  If  the 
ditches  are  cut  the  proper  depth,  say  2V<  to  8  feet,  IS  cts. 
per  rod  for  digging  and  laying  the  stones  is  certainly 
cheap  enough,  and  if  the  work  is  well  done  it  will  pay 
you.  We  wish  you  abundant  success,  and  think  you  are 
made  of  the  right  material  for  a  farmer.  We  wish  you 
had  less  laud  aud  more  capital.  Industry,  intelligence 
and  pluck,  however,  will  go  a  great  way  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  capital. 

Market  ftJard-eatiitg-.— ''Hortus,0'  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y.,  asks:  "  With  a  moderate  capital  to -purchase 
and  conduct  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  combined 
with  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  do  you 
think  there  is  an  opportunity  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  New  York  to  make  a  living  ?— heavy  returns  on  invest- 
ment not  expected.    Or  do  you  deem  the  field  already 

overstocked  ?" If  "Hortus  "  is  under  40  years  of  age, 

and  possessed  of  §2,000,  with  the  additional  capital  of  a 
fair  amount  of  physical  strcugth  and  energy  to  use  it — 
and  can  keep  down  his  private  expenses  to  $500  or  $600 
a  year,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  making  a  living  and  some- 
thing more  before  the  end  often  years.  Much,  very  much 
depends  upon  the  soil.  See  article  from  Peter  Hender- 
son, on  page  459,  in  this  number  of  Amer.  Agriculturist. 

Cabbages  u»<l  Celery.  —  A.  Burton, 
writes:  "I  have  a  piece  of  land  near  New  York,  which 
is  worth  rather  too  much  for  me  to  live  on,  unless  I  make 
it  bring  me  something.  I  want  to  put  it— about  two 
acres — in  early  cabbages,  to  be  followed  by  celery.  I* 
can  get  the  necessary  labor,  and  am  willing  to  put  on  the 
necessary  quantity  of  fertilizers.  The  only  thing  that 
tr»ublesme  is,  can  I  get  the  soil  ready  quick  enough  ?  and 
are  commercial  fertilizers — Plaster,  Guano,  etc.,  suffi- 
cient ?    The  ground  is  an  old  meadow,  plowed  last  year, 

and  is  rather  thin  and  stony." If  you  apply  Peruvian 

guano  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre,  or  bone-dust  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre,  and  if  your  soil  is  of  fair 
quality  and  free  from  water,  there  is  every  chance  of  rais- 
ing a  profitable  crop  oi  early  cabbages  (Wakefield  is  best) 
to  be  followed  by  celery.  Your  ground  having  been 
plowed  up  from  meadow  is  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  raise  a  cabbage  crop.  The  guano  or  bone-dust  is  best 
applied  by  sowing  after  plowing  in  spring,  and  then 
thoroughly  harrowing  in.  If  you  have  or  can  procure 
cabbage  plants  that  have  been  wintered  over  in  cold- 
frames,  they  would  pay  best,  as  they  will  come  in  earlier. 

Sjime   and   Aslaes    for  si  garden. — 

"  Z.  F.  H.,"  of  Illinois,  asks  the  proper  way  to  apply 
lime  and  ashes  to  laud  and  prepare  it  for  a  fruit  and  veg- 
etable garden,  and  the  proper  quantity  to  produce  best 
results.  Put  a  bushel  of  slaked  lime  to  the  square  rod, 
or  a  peck  of  ashes,  broadcast,  aud  harrow  or  cultivate 
them  in.  If  done  six  or  eight  months  before  planting, 
and  the  ground  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  so  as  to  incor- 
porate the  lime  and  ashes  with  the  soil,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. A  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  iu  addition  to  the 
lime  and  ashes  vwll  help  to  "produce  the  best  results." 


" Patching"   and  "Darning."  —  A  Novel 
Exhibition.— Clothing  for  the  Poor. 

I. — On  going  recently  into  the  residence  of  a  small  farm- 
er in  Pennsylvania,  we  found  the  good  man  of  the  house 
putting  a  "patch"  on  his  pantaloons.  He  excused  himself 
by  saying  that,  as  his  crops  were  poor,  he  had  to  make  the 
old  clothes  last  over ;  and  that  as  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  formerly  wealthy  parents,  had  not  been  brought  up 
to  sew,  she  made  awkward  work  of  it.  It  occurred 
to  us  that  she  was  a  fair  sample  of  a  good  many  thousands 
of  her  sisters.  There  are,  in  the  aggregate,  millions  of 
garments  annually  cast  aside,  which  might  be  made  to  do 
good  service  if  the  wives,  sisters  or  daughters  of  the 
wearers  knew  how  to  put  on  a  "  patch  "  so  neatly,  as  not 
to  mortify  the  wearers,  or  the  patchers  themselves.  We 
have  heard  of  an  Agricultural  Society  giving  a  prize  of 
$10  for  the  best  patched  garment,  and  the  idea  strikes  us 
as  a  very  good  one.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wives  of  our 
country  (and  every  girl  expects  to  become  a  wife)  will 
have  far  greater  need  of  knowing  how  to  patch  wrell 
than  how  to  make  good  "  patch-work  "—such  as  premi- 
ums are  usually  given  for  at  the  fairs.  We  would  like  to 
see  every  girl  and  young  woman  in  the  country  learn 
how  to  put  a  patch  neatly  on  father's  or  brother's 
coat  or  pantaloons.  The  knees  of  boys'  pantaloons 
furnish  abundant  material  to  practice  upon. 

n. — New  York  City  is  crowded  with  the  poor,  who 
flock  in  here  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Many  benev- 
olent ladies  of  our  city  are  united  in  Associations  to 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  every  garment  they  can  get  is  a 
great  blessing  to  one  of  these  poor  shivering  creatures. 

LTI. — The  above  considerations  have  prompted  the  Pub- 
lishers of  Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist 
to  announce  a  novel  Exhibition — to  be  held  in  their  Pub- 
lishing Building,  245  Broadway,  New  York— to  open  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  20th,  1S"0,  and  continue  open  to  the  public 
for  three  days.    The  following  Prizes  will  be  awarded: 

CLASS    A. 
For  Best  Specimens  of  Patching  (at  least  two  patches) 
by  any  girl,  not  a  tailoress,  and  not  over  sixteen  years  old : 

First  Prize $15  Cash. 

Second  Prize 10  Cash. 

Third  Prize 5  Cash. 

Fourth.  Prize Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Fif til  Prize .. .  American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

CLASS    B. 
For  Best  Specimens  of  Patching  (at  least  two  patches) 
by  any  lady,  married  or  single,  (not  a  tailoress,)  and  over 
sixteen  years  old  : 

First  Prize $15  Cash. 

Second  Prize 10  Cash. 

Third  Prize 5  Cash. 

Fourth  Prize Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Fif  th  Prize Imerican  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

CLASS    C. 
For  Best  Specimens  of  Darning  on  Woollen  Clothing, 
(on  at  least  two  places,)  by  any  girl  (not  a  tailoress,)  and 
not  over  16  years  old : 

First  Prize $15  Cash. 

Second  Prize 10  Cash. 

ThirdPrize 5  Cash. 

Fourth  Prize  ..   ..Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 
Fifth  Prize..  ..American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

CLASS    ». 
For  Best  Specimens  of  Darning  on  Woollen  Clothing, 
(on  at  least  two  places,)  by  any  lady,  married  or  single, 
(not  a  tailoress,)  and  over  sixteen  years  old: 

First  Prize $15  Cash. 

Second  Prize 10  Cash. 

Third  Prize 5  Cash. 

Fourth  Prize Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Fifth  Prize... .American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

CLASS    E. 
For  Best  Specimens  of  Darning  Socks  or  Stockings, 
(at  least  one  pair,)  by  any  girl  not  over  16  years  old : 

First  Prize $5  Cash. 

Second  Prize Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Third  Prize... American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

CLASS    F. 
For  Best  Specimens  of  Darning  Socks  or  Stockings, 
(at  least  one  pair,)  by  any  lady,  married  or  single,  and 
over  16  years  old : 

First  Prize §5  Cash. 

Second  Prize Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Third  Prize imerican  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

The  garments  contributed  to  this  Exhibition  will  be 
given  (for  Holiday  Distribution  to  the  Poor)  to  the 
Ladies'  Five  Point  Mission,  or  to  such  other  similar 
associations  as  may  be  designated  by  the  individual  con- 
tributors.—J3P~  Note  all  the  following  Particulars  : 
Each  article  in  every  parcel  sent  iu  must  be  marked 


"  for  Competition,"  or  "  for  Exhibition  only,"  and  have 
securely  pinned  or  stitched  upon  it  an  envelope  contain- 
ing the  Name  and  P.  O.  Address  of  the  coutributor,  and 
a  statement  that  the  work  was  done  entirely  by  herself, 
that  she  is  not  a  tailoress,  whether  she  is  under  or  over 
sixteen,  and  under  what  Class  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E  or  F,)  the 
article  is  to  be  entered.  When  it  is  specially  requested, 
the  name  of  any  contributor,  except  the  prize  takers, 
will  not  be  published.* 

The  articles  may  be  sent  in  at  any  time  after  December 
5th,  and  before  December  15th.  The  articles  will  be 
displayed  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  at  the  Office, 
245  Broadway,- at  which  time  a  competent  Committee  of 
Ladies  will  make  a  thorough  examination,  and  award  the 
prizes,  which  will  be  promptly  paid  and  duly  published. 
The  articles  as  they  come  in  will  be  numbered,  together 
with  the  envelopes,  for  reference  after  the  Committee 
have  rendered  their  decision. 

The  articles  for  competition  in  the  first  four  classes  may- 
be of  coats  or  pantaloons  of  any  size  and  of  woolen  fabric 
suitable  for  men  or  boys  in  winter,  and  of  any  degree 
of  wear,  if  not  useless.  Of  course  all  articles  will  be 
sent  in  a  cleanly  condition.  Any  garment  may  have  from 
two  to  five  patches,  or  darned  places,  or  more  if  needed. 

Articles  contributed  for  the  above  purposes  aud  marked : 
For  Patching  Exhibition  &  Distribution, 
Care  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 

245  Broadwat,  New  York. 
may  be  sent  unpaid*  by  the  following  Companies,  viz.: 
American  Merchants  Union  Company. 
L'nited  States  Express  Company, 
National  Express  Company. 
Adams  Express  Company, 

If  sent  by  any  other  Company,  or  other  conveyance, 
the  carriage  must  be  prepaid  or  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  above  offers  present  a  three-fold  incentive  to  the 
fair  daughters  of  our  country.  First,  their  efforts  at 
patching  or  darning  neatly  will  be  very  useful  to  them- 
selves. Second,  they  will  have  a  chance  to  get  the  cash 
and  the  credit  included  in  the  Prizes.  Third,  every 
garment  sent  will  go  to  help  warm  some  unfortunate  sou 
of  poverty  during  the  coming  winter's  cold.  Let  every 
one  take  part  in  it,  and  let  us  have  an  exhibition  of  a 
magnitude  that  will  make  it  worth  going. far  to  see.  and 
one  that  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  good  ladies  at  the 
Mission,  or  other  kindred  institutions  thus  remembered. 


*  Any  other  articles  of  clothing  for  destitute  men.  women, 
or  children  may  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  for  Distribution, 
and  we  will  pass  them  over  to  the  designated  Associa- 
tions. Such  articles,  of  course,  arc  not  to  be  entered 
for  competition,  and  they  should  be  folded  separately  in  the 
parcel  sent,  and  be  plainly  marked :  "for  Distribution  only.-' 


Esses  vs.   BScrlcsIiire  Pigs.— •'  Do  the 

Essex  possess  any  decided  advantages  over  the  small 
Berkshire's?"  No;  or  at  least,  either  of  these  breeds, 
if  pure,  will  do  so  much  to  improve  our  conimou  stock 
that  it  will  make  comparatively  little  difference  which  is 
selected.  The  Essex  is  remarkably  gentle,  is  more 
"  refined "  thau  the  Berkshire,  and  is  believed  to  be 
"  more  thorough-bred,"  and  consequently  will  impress 
its  characteristics  more  strongly  on  common  stock.  The 
Berkshire  is  more  active,  more  disposed  to  range,  and 
probably  will  "get  his  own  living"  better  than  the  Es- 
sex. To  breed  pure  for  the  butcher  we  prefer  the  Berk- 
shire ;  to  cross  with  common  sows,  we  prefer  the  Essex. 

PerclieroiE  Morses.  —  A  gentleman  in 
New  Jersey  who  has  recently  brought  over  a  pair  of 
Percherou  horses,  writes  us  that  he  knows  from  experi- 
ence that  they  make  the  very  best  of  agricultural  horses. 
He  says  there  have  been  twenty-six  Norman  and  Perche- 
rou stallions  imported  into  the  United  States  this  sum- 
mer. Iu  ten  years  he  thinks  America  will  have  belter 
Percherous  than  France ;  for  "  an  American  will  always 
buy  the  best,  while  a  Frenchman  willingly  sells  hi;." 

"Wliesi  is  the  l>e§£  time  to  SiVbsoii  ?" 
— When  you  have  the  least  work  for  your  horses.  Deep 
plowing  should  be  done  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  frosts 
of  winter  shall  mellow  the  raw  soil,  but  subsoiling  does 
not  bring  th?  raw  soil  to  the  surface  ;  it  merely  breaks  it 
up,  and  we  think  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether* 
the  work  is  done  in  the  fall,  spring,  or  summer— or  in 
winter  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 

■Qiiauo  Imported  into  the  United 
States.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I860,  the 
value  of  guano  imported  into  the  Uuited  States  was 
$204,318 ;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  $1,415,519,  or 
nearly  seven  times  as  much.    These  figures  are  taken 
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from  the  official  report  of  the  Government  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics. The  greater  portion  of  the  guano  is  nsed  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  these  figures  indicate  how  rapidly 
the  agriculture  of  that  section  of  our  country  is  recover- 
ing froni  the  prostration  caused  by  the  war. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ko.  11. 

In  learning  to  ride,  there  is  no  better  training 
for  a  small  boy  than  ordinary  bareback  riding, 
in  going  to  and  from  pasture,  plowing  out  corn, 
and  carrying  bags  to  the  mill.  The  best  teacher 
lie  can  possibly  have  for  his  lessons  is  a  good 
natured,  quiet,  easy-going  old  horse;  for  what 
lie  needs  to  learn  first  is  an  easy  familiarity 
with  his  new  seat.  To  be  able  to  get  on  and 
to  stick  fast  is  an  important  point  gained,  and 
bareback  riding  is  a  good  school  in  which  to 
acquire  it,  hut  little  further  can  be  learned. 
"With  a  full-sized  horse,  however,  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  much  beyond  this,  until  the  boy  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen,   and  has   a   certain   length  of  leg. 

"When  he  is  large  enough  to  support  himself 
b}'  bearing  from  the  knee  upwards,  leaving  the 
leg  below  the  knee  perfectly  free,  he  can  with  ad- 
vantage attempt  further  progress;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  the  boy  and  the  horse  to  teach  each 
other.  If  the  horse  can  be  exempted  from 
harness  work,  all  the  better.  The  rider  must 
understand  that  two  important  objects  are  to 
be  sought  as  the    foundation   of   his   success. 

I.  The  horse  must  be  taught  to  carry  his 
own  weight  and  that  of  his  rider  equally  on  all 
four  of  his  feet,  and  to  use  for  the  work  only 
the  muscles  necessary  to  it,  leaving  all  parts  of 
his  body,  not  in  action,  perfectly  free  and  sup- 
ple. A  horse  that  pokes  out  his  nose  and  car- 
ries a  stiff  neck  when  traveling  is  like  a  boy 
who  works  his  tongue  while  writing,  or  a  man 
who  clenches  his  teeth  while  lifting  a  heavy 
weight.  If  the  neck  is  stiff,  the  whole  body  will 
be  rigid,  and  the  whole  position  so  constrained 
that    graceful   movement   will   be  impossible. 

II.  The  rider  must  learn  to  attach  himself  to 
the  horse  by  the  thighs  alone.  From  his  seat 
to  his  knees  he  should  be  immovable ;  but  from 
his  hips  upwards  and  from  his  knees  down- 
wards, he  should  be  independent  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  horse.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body,  resting  easily  on  the  hips,  should  assume 
naturally  the  constantly  changing  positions 
needed  for  balancing,  while  the  legs  below  the 
knees  should  be  free  to  move  at  the  rider's  will, 
without  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  on. 

When  these  two  ends  are  attained,  the  horse 
will  be  a  good  saddle  beast,  and  the  boy  will  be 
a  good  horseman ;  but  their  attainment  is  no 
easy  matter.  Even  under  systematic  training,, 
a  suitable  animal  and  a  naturally  graceful  and 
good-tempered  lad  would  not  be  likely  to  reach 
a  very  satisfactory  point  in  less  than  six  months' 
time;  but  the  daily  progress  will  be  perceptible, 
and  if  the  young  man  understands  what  he  is 
about,  he  will  enjoy  every  step  of  his  work.  It 
is  difficult  in  a  short  article  even  to  hint  at  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  little  1  do  say  will  induce  those  interested  in 
the  subject  to  get  hold  of  a  good  book  on  horse 
training  and  riding,  and  set  regularly  at  work  in 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  delightful  of  all 
occupations  for  a  healthy  and  intelligent  youth. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  learn  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  temper.  The  utmost 
patience  is  indispensable.  Every  thing  that  it 
is  proposed  lo  do  is  new  and  strange  to  Iho 
horse,  and  his  first  impulse  at  the  outset  will  be 
one  of  fear.  He  must  be  soothed  and  coaxed 
and  petted,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  scolded  or 
punished.     Teach  him  one  thing  at  a  lime,  and 


teacli  him  that  one  thing  over  and  over  again, 
and  in  successive  lessons.  Never  proceed  to  the 
secoud  step,  until  he  is  eager  to  take  the  first, 
and  until  he  takes  it  unfailingly  well.  The  first 
lessons  should  be  given  ou  foot,  but  with  saddle 
on  and  girths  lightly  buckled.  The  earlier  les- 
sons should  be  as  follows,  each  being  thorough- 
ly learned  before  attempting  the  next. 

I.  Standing  at  the  left  side  of  the  horse's 
head,  take  the  curb  reins  near  the  bit  in  the  left 
hand,  and  draw  gently  backward,  and  with  a 
whip  in  the  right  hand,  strike  him  lightly  ou 
the  chest.  As  he  moves  backward,  follow  him 
steadily  and  keep  striking  him.  When  he 
starts  forward,  relax  the  reins,  pat  him  on  the 
neck  and  encourage  him  with  the  voice.  Keep 
this  up  until  he  inclines  to  step  forward  the 
moment  he  feels  the  pressure  on  the  rein. 

II.  Standing  in  front  of  the  horse's  face, 
take  one  curb  rein  close  to  the  bit  in  each  hand, 
push  with  the  right  hand  and  pull  with  the  left 
(gently  but  firmly)  until  the  horse  turns  his 
head  toward  the  left  side,  well  around  to  the 
shoulder.  Hold  it  in  that  position  for  a  moment, 
until  he  champs  the  bit  and  relaxes  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  Then  bring  the  head  back  to  its 
natural  position,  but  let  the  horse  understand 
that  you  do  it,  not  he.  Perform  the  same  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction.  Repeat  this 
until  he  will  carry  his  face  lightly  to  the  shoul- 
der on  either  side,  the  moment  he  feels  the  bit 
turning  hi  his  mouth. 

III.  Standing  at  the  horse's  left  side,  facing 
to  the  front,  draw  the  right  snaffle  rein  firmly 
over  his  neck  close  to  the  shoulder.  Pull 
steadily  until  he  bends  his  head  around  toward 
the  right  shoulder;  then  draw  on  the  left  curb 
rein  gentl}-,  until  he  holds  his  face  perpendicular, 
ceases  pulling,  and  champs  the  bit.  Release  the 
snaffle  rein  and  draw  his  head  back  to  the  front. 
Move  to  the  horse's  right  shoulder,  and  turn  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  left. 

IV.  Standing  at  the  left  side  of  the  saddle, 
with  the  right  hand  upon  it,  holding  the  curb 
rein,  pull  steadily  until  the  horse  ceases  resist- 
ing aud  holds  his  head  perpendicular  without 
bearing  on  the  rein. 

V.  The  rider,  being  mounted,  should  hold 
the  cuds  of  the  snaffle  rein  in  his  right  hand  at 
the  bight  of  the  breast,  lay  his  left  hand  across 
them  over  the  horse's  shoulder,  and  bear  down 
with  the  left  hand  until  the  horse  yields  to  the 
pressure,  draws  in  his  head  and  ceases  to  bear  on 
the  rein  ;  then  raise  the  left  hand  to  release  him. 

VI.  Draw  steadily  on  the  right  rein  of  the 
snaffle  until  the  horse's  head  is  turned  round, 
facing  the  rider's  knee;  then  use  left  curb  rein 
to  bring  the  head  to  a  perpendicular  position, 
and  when  it  is  held  lightly  so,  draw  it  back  to  the 
front.     Perform  the  same  movement  to  the  left. 

These  six  lessons  may  well  occupy  six  weeks. 
There  should  be  two  lessons  a  day  and  no  more, 
and  it  is  better  that  each  lesson  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  minutes,  though  the  effort  should  never 
be  given  up  without  at  least  a  slight  progress 
being  made.  Be  the  time  longer  or  shorter, 
nothing  further  should  be  attempted  until  the 
horse's  head  will  take  these  positions  on  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  rider's  intention,  so 
that  it  may  be  moved  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or 
brought  in  toward  the  chest  by  a  movement  of 
the  little  finger.  When  this  is  accomplished  in 
a  state  of  rest,  teach  the  horse  the  same  freedom 
while  moving  at  a  walk,  and  subsequently  at  a 
gentle  trot.  If  lie  inclines,  on  feeling  the  pies- 
sure  of  the  curb  bit,  lo  carry  his  head  too  low, 
pointing  his  nose  toward  his  knees,,  it  may  be 
brought  up  to  the  proper  position  by  extending 
the  right  hand  to  the  DjonJ  Will  raising  \\\i  oim 


rein  only  of  the  snaffle.  The  curb  reins  should 
always  be  held  in  the  left  hand. 

Having  taught  this  much  thoroughly,  teach 
the  horse  to  move  backward  without  stiffening 
his  neck.  In  short,  persevere  until,  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  performing  whatever 
movemeuts  may  be  desired,  the  horse  keeps  his 
neck  supple  and  refrains  from  pulling  on  the 
bit;  aud  until  his  head  can  be  moved  about  at 
pleasure  without  frightening  him  or  fretting  him. 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
horse  ;  but  he  will  never  be  able  to  follow  our 
instructions,  unless  his  rider  has  learned  to  ride 
with  his  seat  and  not  with  his  hands  and  legs. 
If  he  clasp  the  horse's  belly  with  his  heels, 
and  use  the  reins  as  handles  to  haug  on  b3',  he 
will  confuse  the  best  horse  in  the  world;  conse- 
quently he  must  get  his  instruction,  without 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  horse  up  to 
the  mark.  If  he  can  practise  his  riding  at  first 
on  another  horse,  it  will  be  all  the  better;  if 
not,  he  must  use  only  the  snaffle  rein,  and  use 
that  as  little  as  possible.  Riding  at  the  begin- 
ning only  at  a  walk,  he  should  swing  his  legs 
and  his  arms  and  move  his  head  and  body  free- 
ly in  all  directions,  while  preserving  an  un- 
changing position  of  the  thighs.  When  he  feels 
perfectly  at  home  in  riding  at  a  walk,  he  should 
go  through  the  same  exercises  at  a  slow  and 
finally  at  a  fast  trot,  until  as  much  at  home  in 
a  moving  saddle  without  stirrups  as  in  a  chair, 
and  until  he  feels  under  no  circumstances  the 
slightest  inclination  to  clutch  either  the  reins  or 
the  horse's  mane  for  a  support,  and  can  ride  at 
a  fast  trot  with  the  calves  of  his  legs  entirely 
away  from  the  horse's  sides. 

He  can  now  begin  regular  riding  with  the  use 
of  the  curb  rein,  and  the  rest  of  the  instruction 
for  himself  and  his  horse  may  be  only  incidental 
to  his  pleasure  ridiug.  There  is  much  more  to 
be  learned  about  the  art  of  horsemanship,  but 
it  would  be  tiresome  here.  Any  one  who  has 
followed  my  brief  instructions  thus  far,  will  ho 
interested  to  go  to  the  books  for  further  details. 

I  can  easily  imagine  that  some,  who  have 
waded  through  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  will 
deride  the  idea  of  such  a  string  of  Frenchified 
nonsense  being  put  into  any  article  written  for 
farmers.  All  right.  It  is  not  written  for  such 
farmers,  but  for  the  large  and  growing  class, 
who  are  eager  for  every  thing  that  can  be 
made  use  of  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
lives  of  their  sous,  and  who  are  willing  to  en- 
courage an  intelligent  enthusiasm  for  any  health- 
ful and  innocent  pastime  that  promises  a  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  farm  life.  There  is  no 
"  fancy "  in  the  system  above  hiuted  at.  It  is 
the  invention  of  an  accomplished  master  (Bau- 
cher),  and  is  the  almost  sole  dependence  of  the 
military  and  civil  horsemen  of  France  and 
Germany.  I  had  more  real  enjoyment  iu 
training  horses  by  it  than  iu  all  other  sports  of 
my  boyhood.  It  makes  up  for  the  want  of 
companions.  A  good  horse  is  a  capital  sub- 
stitute for  a  human  friend;  and  when  the  teach- 
ing is  fairly  under  way,  so  that  palpable  results 
arc  attained,  and  the  mutual  instruction  and 
mutual  friendship  between  the  rider  and  his 
horse  add  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  riding,  I  fancy 
that  any  properly  constituted  young  man  is  in 
the  way  of  getting  as  much  real  pleasure.  Far- 
mers' boys  want  something  to  vary  I  he  eternal 
round  of  duty  that  makes  them  chafe  so  sorely. 
Let  any  doubting  father  give  his  hoy  a  fair 
chance  and  encourage  n  passion^  for  horseman- 
ship. "  Herbert's  Hints  for  Horsi  kei  ■  s"  will 
tell  him  all  he  really  needs  to  learn  iVom  books 
about  riding,  about  saddles  and  bridles,  and, 
about    Baucher's   system   of  training. 
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Og'den  Farm  Papers— Ho,  12. 

e 

"W.  C,"  of  Ohio,  sends  me  the  following  ques- 
tions :  "  1.  Can  land  ever  become  so  compact 
that  underdraining  will  be  of  no  account  ?  2. 
Does  the  overflowing  of  land  that  is  under- 
drained  injure  the  drains  and  have  a  tendency 
to  stop  them  up  ?  We  have  some  land  that 
overflows  during  freshets,  and  some  that  after 
a  freeze,  is,  at  the  surface,  of  the  consistency  of 
batter, — like  a  thin  mortar."  This  latter,  he 
thinks,  maybe  so  tenacious  of  water  that  drain- 
ing would  do  it  no  good. 

I  know  of  no  land  so  compact  that  draining 
will  not  benefit  it.  A  pile  of  bricks — made  of 
the  sliffest  clay — which  are  wet  as  they  come 
from  the  machine  will,  if  placed  in  a  close  room 
where  there  is  no  circulation  of  air,  wet  the 
floor  under  them,  and  the  upper  tier  will  be  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days  considerably  dried,  while 
the  lower  tier  will  have  become  wetter  than 
at  first.  The  water  settles  down  by  its  own 
gravity  ;  passes  from  particle  to  particle  of  the 
clay  and  finally  runs  out  on  the  floor.  No  soil 
can  be  more  compact  than  a  machine-pressed 
mass  of  stiff  clay;  and  water  will  move  much 
more  freely  in  any  arable  soil — however  com- 
pact it  may  seem — than  in  compressed  brick 
clay.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
amounts  of  water  that  different  soils  will  take 
up  and  hold  against  the  force  of  gravitation ; 
but  water  so  held  is  contained  only  within  the 
finer  pores  of  the  earth,— in  the  interiors  of  the 
particles  (not  in  the  spaces  between  the  parti- 
cles). Consequent!}'  a  compacted  soil,  one  that 
is  rammed  together  so  hard  that  these  spaces 
are  obliterated ;  that  is,  a  soil  that  is  con- 
solidated and  kneaded  together  like  dough, 
will  hold  more  water,  by  simple  absorption, 
than  will  one  that  is  finely  pulverized  and  made 
to  occupy  more  space, — that  is,  to  have  more 
spaces  between  the  finer  particles  of  earth.  It 
is  impossible  to  so  drain  a  heavy  clay  soil  that 
it  will  not  retain  moisture  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  would  a  lighter  one.  Draining  alone 
will  produce  on  such  a  soil  as  is  described  by 
my  correspondent,  a  much  less  rapid  effect  than 
on  one  of  lighter  consistency.  But,  however 
slow  the  action  may  be,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  de- 
cidedly beneficial.  Soils  are  often  spoken  of  as 
"impervious."  That  means  that  water  cannot 
pass  through  them.  If  this  were  possible,  such 
soils  could  never  become  wet.  If  water  can 
get  into  them  to  make  them  wet,  it  can,  with 
equal  ease,  get  out  of  them  to  leave  them  dry. 

AVhile  such  a  soil  as  is  described  will  be  ben- 
efited by  drainage  alone,  the  benefit  will  be 
greatly  hastened  and  increased  if  other  means 
are  adopted  to  loosen  its  texture  and  to  coun- 
teract its  cohesive  tendency.  Tiiis  may  best  be 
done  by  fall  plowing,  exposure  to  the  frost,  re- 
peated cultivation,  and  above  all  by  the  plow- 
ing in  of  green  crops.  The  systematic  growth 
of  clover,  by  means  of  which  the  soil  is  pene- 
trated in  all  directions  by  roots  that  are  left 
to  decay  after  the  removal  of  the  crop,  is  the 
best  of  all  means  for  improving  its  consistency. 

If  "W.  C."  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  that 
draining  and  thorough  cultivation  will  benefit 
his  land,  let  him  fill  a  cask  with  some  of  the 
worst  of  it  when  in  its  wettest  condition,  and 
even  add  water  uutil  it  is  perfectly  saturated. 
Then  cover  it  over  with  boards  to  prevent  evap- 
oration and  make  a  scries  of  holes  around  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  He  will  find  at  the  end  of 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  that  the  water  has 
settled  down  and  run  off  at  the  openings  below, 
leading  the  earth  in  a  moist  condition,  but  not 
wet.     When  it  was  first  put  in,  it  contained  so 


much  water  that  a  handful  of  it  could  be  mould- 
ed into  a  ball  and  would  retain  its  shape.  After 
the  surplus  water  has  passed  off  this  can  uo 
longer  be  done,  the  earth  will  crumble  beneath 
the  pressure  of  the  hand.  There  will  be  no 
water  left  in  the  mass  be3rond  what  the  finer 
particles  of  the  clay  bave  absorbed.  If  after  it 
has  become  dry  this  earth  is  worked  over  as  in 
plowing,  it  will  become  still  lighter.  If  the 
cask  had  been  light  at  the  bottom,  the  earth 
would  have  retained  its  moisture  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  This  earth  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
in  the  field  that  affect  its  condition  in  the  cask. 
If  the  field  have  a  light  bottom,  the  superabun- 
dant water  will  be  retained  uutil  it  is  slowly 
drawn  up  and  evaporated  by  sun  and  wind  at 
the  surface.  If  holes  be  made  in  its  bottom  by 
the  introduction  of  underdrains,  the  water  of 
saturation  will  be  withdrawn,  and  the  land  will 
become  loose  and  friable.  This  is  the  theory 
of  the  subject  and  it  will  hold  good  in  practice 
with  such  modifications  as  the  character  of  the 
soil  ma}'  introduce.  If  it  is  a  nearly  pure  clay, 
devoid  of  fibrous  organic  matter,  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  water  will  be  slow,  though  its  rapidity 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  as  the  action  of 
the  air  which  follows  the  descent  of  the  water 
changes  the  character  of  the  heavier  parts. 
While  it  is  always  to  be  advised  that  heavy 
clays  be  uuderdrained,  it  is  equally  important, 
as  a  matter  of  profitable  cultivation,  that  every 
possible  means  be  taken  to  loosen  the  soil  by 
cultivation  and  to  add  to  its  porosity  by  the  in- 
troduction of  organic  matter.  Better  drain  and 
thoroughly  cultivate  five  acres  of  such  land  than 
drain  twenty  acres  and  leave  the  soil  to  the  slow 
action  of  the  air  as  the  only  means  of  amelio- 
ration,— it  would  pa}-  better  both  at  the  outset 
and  in  the  end. 

My  answer  therefore  to  the  first  question  is  a 
negative  one;  but  I  believe  that  some  land  is  so 
compact  that  practically  it  will  not  pay  to  un- 
dcrdrain  it  unless  additional  means  be  adopted 
for  making  it  more  porous. 

The  overflowing  of.underdrained  land,  if  the 
work  has  been  properly  done,  will  not  injure  the 
drains,  unless  the  overflow  is  accompanied  by 
such  a  deposit  of  soil  in  front  of  the  outlets  as 
will  obstruct  them.  By  "  properly  done,"  I 
mean  that  the  tiles  should  be  well  laid,  on  a  line 
of  uniform  descent,  and  that  the  earth  should 
be  so  well  rammed  down  about  them  as  to  leave 
no  possibility  that  the  water  will  run  to  them 
from  the  surface  even  in  the  smallest  streams. 
If  underdrains  receive  even  a  very  slight  flow 
of  water  directly  from  the  surface,  dirt  will  be 
washed  into  them  and  choke  them  up. 

No  matter  how  great  the  quantity  of  water 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  field,  if  the  drains 
are  protected  against  this  one  danger  no  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  water  will  run  into  them  from 
above.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  water 
reaches  them.  The  floor  of  a  drain  tile  may  be 
compared  to  the  top  of  a  mill-dam.  The  rain 
failing  through  the  air  does  not,  deviate  from 
its  appointed  course  to  fall  toward  the  top  of 
the  dam,  but  continues  directly  down  to  the 
water  and  raises  the  general  level  until  the  top 
of  the  dam  is  reached,  and  then  water  com- 
mences to  flow  over  it.  So  in  the  soil :  water 
that  reaches  its  surface  has  a  downward  ten- 
dency and  it  will  not  be  turned  from  its  course 
by  the  fact  tiiat  a  drain  is  buried  twenty  feet 
from  where  it  falls.  It  will  go  right  down  until 
it  reaches  a  point  where  the  soil  is  full  of  water 
(what  we  call  the  water-table).  By  its  volume 
it  raises  the  water-table  until  the  level  of  the 
drain  is  reached,  and  then  a  flow  commences. 
It  is  not  likely  that  in  any  soil  so  compact  as  to 


need  underdraining,  water  travels  sideways 
seeking  an  outlet.  It  is  the  raising  of  the  water 
in  the  pond  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  waler- 
table  in  the  soil  in  the  other,  that  causes  it  to 
flow  over  the  dam  or  into  the  drain.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  no  amount  of  water  accu- 
mulating on  the  surface  is  likely  to  carry  ob- 
structions into  well-made  underdrains. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  that 
is  of  much  consequence.  Clay,  when  it  con- 
tains too  much  water,  if  subjected  to  motion, 
forms  what  is  technically  called,  a  "puddle,"  in 
which  condition  it  is  as  nearly  impervious  lo 
water  as  any  unburned  earth  can  be.  If  a  pond- 
hole  is  dug  in  a  soil  containing  considerable 
clay,  and  is  filled  with  water  during  heavy  rains, 
the  agitation  of  the  water  by  winds,  puddles  the 
bottom,  and  causes  the  water  to  be  retained,  or 
at  least,  to  leak  away  very  slowly  indeed.  It  is 
likely  that  the  "  batter  land  "  spoken  of,  when 
covered  with  water,  which  is  either  flowing  or 
is  disturbed  by  winds,  will  be  so  puddled  that 
the  percolation  of  the  water  will  be  very  slow. 
Surface  drains  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  water  as  rapidly  as  possible,  leaving 
the  surface  in  a  condition  to  be  again  pulverized 
by  cultivation,  or,  at  least,  by  the  cracking  open 
that  accompanies  the  drying  of  all  earths  con- 
taining clay  or  other  constituents  that  shrink  as 
they  lose  their  water.  Whether  it  will  pay  "W. 
C."  lo  underdrain  his  overflowed  lands  depends 
on  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  can  be 
determined  only  by  personal  examination  ;  for 
with  the  information  given  him  above,  he, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
feasibility  of  keeping  the  outlets  open  during 
the  floods,  cau  decide  much  better  than  I  can. 

Ogden  Farm  has,  however,  made  one  outside 
speculation,  one  which  at  the  outset  has,  I  fear, 
cost  it  some  money.  The  pasture  farm  I  hired 
for  my  young  stock  had  such  an  immense 
growth  of  grass  early  in  the  season  that  I  bought 
about  thirty  small  beef  cattle  to  keep  it  from 
running  to  waste.  If  we  had  had  plentiful 
showers  all  through  the  season,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  result  would  have  been  good.  As  it  was, 
the  stock  all  did  well  up  to  about  the  first  of 
September,  and  from  that  lime  remained  sta- 
tionary until  they  took  a  turn  and  commenced 
to  fall  off.  About  Oct.  20th,  they  were  in  such 
condition  that  they  felt  the  cold  nights  more 
than  was  good  for  them.  We  fed  hay  in  the 
field  for  a  while,  but  still  they  fell  off.  Then 
we  took  them  home  and  put  them  in  the  sheds, 
where  they  present  the  sorry  appearance  of 
half-starved  brutes,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  whole  lot  at  considerably  less  than 
they  cost  in  June.  I  have  lost  their  keep  for 
four  months  and  must  feed  them  at  least  a  month 
before  they  will  be  worth,  their  original  cost. 
To  help  matters  on,  the  price  of  beef  has 
fallen,  and  these  animals  are  worth  less,  pound 
for  pound,  than  I  gave  for  them. 

Even  this  tale  of  woe  carries  its  valuable 
moral,  and  points  to  soiling  as  the  only  safe 
plan  for  the  keeping  of  stock.  In  June  I  had 
too  much  grass.  I  must  buy  more  cattle  or  lose 
fodder.  Buying  cattle  to  save  the  grass,  I  load- 
ed my  fields  with  more  stock  than  they  could 
carry  in  September,  and  have  literally  been  sup- 
porting them  on  the  flesh  I  bought  on  them.  If 
the  land  had  been  used  for  soiling  I  could  have 
cured  its  extra  growth  for  fall  and  winter  use, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  loss.  As  the 
farm  in  question  is  not  in  a  condition  for  soiling, 
it  would,  Of  course,  have  been  the  wiser  plan 
to  have  kept  it  understocked;  but  who  could 
have  foreseen  such  a  drouth  as  we  have  had  ? 
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The    Wolverine.— {G-ulo  luscus.) 


The  "Wolverine,  now  rare  in  the  United  States, 
but  abundant  further  North,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  Glutton  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia.  Some  naturalists  have  even  endeavored 
to  establish  two  species  on  this  Continent,  but 
:is  the  differences  de- 
pend almost  solely 
upon  color,  the  new 
species  could  not 
be  accepted.  The 
Wolverine  is  merci- 
lessly slaughtered 
by  hunters  when- 
ever found,  and 
huuted  relentlessly 
where  its  presence 
is  suspected,  not  be- 
cause of  its  value, 
for  its  fur  is  of  little 
account,  but  for  its 
destruction,  as  it 
causes  the  trappers 
great  damage  by 
destroying  the  lines 
of  Sable  traps  for 
the  sake  of  the  bait. 
The  animal  is  about 
three  feet  long,  with 
a  tail  six  inches  in 
length,  covered  with, 
long  hairs.  The 
head  is  broad  and 

thick,  but  the  muzzle  sharp.  The  feet  are 
five-clawed,  and  very  large,  giving  the  animal 
the  ability  to  walk  upon  the  snow.  So  large  are 
they  that  its  tracks  are  occasionally  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  black  bear.  In  color,  different 
individuals  vary  greatly.  The  muzzle  is  dark 
to  the  eyebrows,  across  which  a  lighter  band 
passes,  which  extends  down  upon  the  side  and 
passes  over  the  rump.  The  rest  of  the  body  is 
dark  brown  above,  and  the  legs,  tail,  and  under 
parts  are  nearly  black.  In  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics the  Wolver- 
ine closely  resem- 
bles the  bear,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  a 
bear  by  Liunreus ; 
now,  however,  our 
best  naturalists  clas- 
sify it  with  the  ot- 
ters and  weasels, 
with  which  it  has 
apparently  less  af- 
finity. It  may,  in- 
deed, be  regarded  as 
forming  with  badg-  • 
ers  and  raccoons, 
a  chain  of  associat- 
ing links  between 
the  more  positively 
marked  animals  of 
these  families.  The 
female  has  usually 
but  two  young  ones 
at  a  litter,  hence  the 
species  does  not 
multiply  rapidly, 
and  lias  gradually 
of  late  years  be- 
come extinct  over  a  large  part  of  the  Uuion 
where  it  once  abounded.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  common  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
and  Carolina,  but  is  now  rare,  even  in  Michigan. 
Most  of  the  marvelous  tales  told  of  the  Glutton 
aud  Wolverine,  are  purely  fiction,  or  have  a 
basis  only  in  the  fact  of  the  Lynx  or  some  other 


animal  having  been  mistaken  for  this  one. 
It  has  a  very  acute  sense  of  smell,  and  will 
scent  out  the  caches,  or  places  where  arctic  hunt- 
ers deposit  their  provisions,  and  its  strength  is 
so  great  that  it  will  often  dig  under  or  uncover 
them,  though  loaded  down  with  logs  and  stones. 
It  climbs  trees,  but  is  not  at  home  in  them.     On 


THE  WOLVERLNE. — (Gulo  ItlSCUS.) 

the  whole,  it  is  one  of  those  few  animals  which 
are  of  no  use  to  man,  aud  with  so  many  hurtful 
traits  that  its  extermination  will  not  be  regretted. 


Swine  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

We  have  been  much  interested  lately  in  see- 
ing aud  learning  the  peculiarities  and  merits  of 
some  swine  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Islands, 
imported  by  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Swain,  of  Bronxville, 
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SOUTU   SEA  ISLAND   SWINE.  . 

N.  Y.,  who  is  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  as  a  breeder  of  discrimination,  aud 

on  the  lookout  for  valuable  neglected  breeds, 
crosses,  aud  points,  in  our  domestic  animals. 
The  pigs,  shown  in  the  engraving,  are  young, 
of  breeding  age,  perhaps  a  year  old,  aud  weigh 
about  150  pounds.     The  request  for  further  in- 


formation elicits  the  following  from  Mr.  Swain  : 
"You  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  South 
Sea  Island  Pigs.  Of  one  thing  I  can  answer 
you,  your  artist  has  made  a  most  truthful  draw- 
ing of  them,  even  to  the  peculiar  pigish  ex- 
pression of  their  faces.  As  to  the  origin  of 
these  pigs,  I  must  refer  }_ou  to  some  one  more 
learned  in  the  sci- 
ence of  pigolog}-. 
The  Hon.  S.  K  Ma- 
son says  that  these 
pigs  were  plenty  in 
all  the  islands  fifty 
years  ago,  so  plenty 
that  four  yards  of 
calico  would  pur- 
chase a  pig  weigh- 
tffl  ing  fifty  pounds,  and 
=| three  yards  one  of 
^5  seventy-five  pounds, 
~*  and  two  yards  one 
_^>  weighing  over  one 
hundred  pounds.  A 
pig  of  fifty  pounds 
■was  large  enough 
for  a  feast,  and  a 
larger  one  was  more 
trouble  to  kill  and 
cook  and  not  so  ten- 
der. Mason  found 
them  on  the  newly 
discovered  islands, 
under  and  south  of 
the  Equator,  and 
plenty  on  all  those  islands,  and  does  not  think 
there  was  time  after  the  voyages  of  Capt.  Cook 
to  so  thoroughly  disseminate  them.  The}'  have 
been  left  by  our  whale  ships  at  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  now  they  are  quite  plenty  there. 
Their  meat  is  unquestionably  the  sweetest  of 
any  pork  known.  I  imported  some  about 
twenty  years  ago,  gave  them  away  freely,  cross- 
ed them  with  others,  and  was  better  pleased 
with  them  than  any  other  breed  I  ever  tried. 
My  neighbors  liked  them,  but  as  they  did  uot 
•    •  cost  any  thing,  they 

took  no  care  of 
them,  and  they  be- 
came extinct  in  a 
few  years,  or  so 
mingled  with  oth- 
ers, that  they  are  no 
longer  known.  You 
will  see  that  they 
are,  unlike  the  wild 
pigs  of  Europe, 
heavy  in  the  hind- 
quarters, while  the 
wild  boar  is  heavy 
in  the  fore-quarters. 
I  think  there  is  a 
slight  resemblance 
between  these  and 
the  China  and  Sand- 
wich Island  pigs.  I 
now  intend  to  cross 
these  pigs  with  Suf- 
folks,  and  sell  the 
pigs  at  a  first-rate, 
humbug  price — say 
three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  they  are 
worth,  aud  see  if  they  will  not  be  appreciated.  I 
should  judge  that  every  thing  in  the  Essex  that 
is  valued  came  from  this  breed  of  pigs.  But  as 
these  pigs  were  never  owned  nor  bred  by  II.  R. 
II.  Prince  Albert,  Earl  Ducie,  or  Lord  Wcnlock 
— were  never  exhibited  at  any  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Show,  I  fear  they  will  not  be  much  valued." 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho,  84. 


The  Deacon  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
on  implements  at  our  Count)'  Pair,  One  of  his 
associates  failed  to  appear,  and  lie  got  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  me  in  his  place.  '•  It  won't 
take  you  more  than  an  hour,"  said  the  Deacon, 
and  so  I  consented.  It  tools  us  two  whole  days — 
and  hard  work  at  that!  We  had  to  judge 
everything ; — from  a  churn  to  a  steam  thrashing 
machine.  There  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
throe  committees;  say,  one,  on  implements  for 
cultivating  the  land,  and  for  sowing  seeds  and 
manures;  another,  on  implements  for  harvest- 
ing, including  reapers  and  mowers,  rakes,  ted- 
ders, loading  and  unloading  apparatus,  corn 
buskers,  potato  diggers,  etc.;  and  the  third, 
on  all  other  articles  not  included  in  the  above. 
This  would  divide  up  the  work  and  give  us  time 
to  do  justice  to  the  exhibitors  and  to  the  public. 
As  it  is,  our  decisions  are  a  farce.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  potato  diggers  on  the  ground,  one 
here  and  another  there,  and  we  walked  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  tried  to  make  up  our 
minds  which  was  the  best.  Then  a  man  came 
to  us  to  say  that  he  had  a  potato  digger  in 
Mechanics  Hall  that  lie  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  we  should  examine.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  field  trial,  but  this  man  had  got  two 
or  three  quarts  of  soil  spread  out  on  a  plank  and 
was  running  his  machine,  or  rather  a  model  of 
it,  up  and  down  the  plank  to  show  how  splen- 
didly it  would  work.  This  was  the  only  "  trial" 
of  potato  diggers  we  had.  We  hit  on  a  very 
ingenious  way  of  coming  to  a  decision.  We 
threw  this  one  out  because  it  was  only  a  model ; 
then  another  because  it  was  too  complicated  ; 
and  then  another  because  it  cost  too  much ; 
then  another  because  we  did  not  like  the  looks 
of  it ;  and  so  on  until  there  was  but  one  left,  and 
to  this  we  awarded  the  prize  !  When  we  came  to 
the  reapers  and  mowers,  separate  and  combined, 
we  found  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  celebrated 
machines,  which  we  were  asked  to  Iodic  at  and 
say  which  was  the  best.  We  gave  it  up ;  and 
went  to  the  managers  and  told  them  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us,  in  the  short  time  we  could 
spare,  and  without  actual  trial  in  the  field,  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  machines. 
"  But,"  they  said,  "  we  have  offered  a  prize  and 
you  must  award  it  to  some  one."  "Can't  you 
agree  ?"  asked  the  Secretary.  "  Oh,  yes,"  we 
replied,  "  we  all  agree  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory 
decision."  "Well,"  said  the  President,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  is  not  one  of  them 
painted  a  little  better  than  the  others  ?  Give 
that  the  prize."  Seriously,  this  whole  subject 
of  awarding  prizes  at  Pairs  requires  attention. 

At  the  Fair  a  young  man  from  New  York  was 
distributing  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  gave  me 
a  copy.  In  it  I  found  some  remarks  from  Dr. 
Randall,  the  distinguished  advocate  of  Ameri- 
can Merinos,  in  regard  to  the  "herding"  quali- 
ties of  long-wooled  sheep.  Between  you  and 
me,  the  remarks  I  made  on  this  subject  and 
which  led  to  this  discussion,  had  no  more  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Randall  than  to  the  mau  in  the 
moon.  I  was  speaking  of  a  remark  actually 
made  lo  me  by  a  farmer  of  this  County,  who 
gravely  assured  me  that  I  could  not  keep  over 
two  or  three  dozen  Colswold  sheep  in  one  flock, 
I  pronounced  this  idea  sheer  and  unadulterated 
nonsense.  But  I  did  not  then  know  that  any 
one  so  distinguished  as  Dr.  Randall  entertained 
such  an  idea,  while  it  turns  out  that  he  is  the 
father  of  it,  and  that  my  neighbor  was  only  re- 


peating what  he  had  learned  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Doctor.  Of  course  I  will  apologize.  I 
used  the  words  "sheer  and  unadulterated  non- 
sense," in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  And  now  let 
me  ask  the  Doctor  why  long-wooled  sheep  will 
not  "herd"  well.  He  has,  it  seems,  asserted 
over  and  over  again  in  his  writings  that  they 
will  not,  and  now  turns  round  and  with  a  pat- 
ronizing air  asks  the  long-wooled  breeders  to 
prove  that  they  will.  Some  of  them  overlook 
the  sophistry  of  the  argument  and  are  bringing 
forward  evidence  to  disprove  a  charge  that  rests 
only  on  the  Doctor's  assertion.  "General  repute," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  is,  in  such  cases,  a  species  of 
evidence  ;"  but  the  Doctor  first  creates  this  gen- 
eral opinion,  and  then  quotes  this  general  opin- 
ion as  evidence  !  He  says  he  does  not  know 
any  thing  experimentally  about  long-wooled 
sheep,  but  has  always  heard  and  believed  that 
they  will  not  "herd  "  well.  He  does  not  tell  us 
why.  We  infer  that  he  thinks  the  length  of  the 
wool  has  something  to  do  with  it,  "Merinos, 
with  short  wool,"  he  says,  "herd  well;  South- 
Downs.with  medium  wool, not  so  well;  and  Cots- 
wolds,  Leicesters,  and  Lincolns,  with  long-wool, 
not  at  all."     The  Doctor  should  explain  why. 

But  seriously, T  suppose  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  this:  The  improved  long-wooled  sheep 
will  not  bear  neglect  as  well  as  the  unimproved 
Merino.  But  will  one  of  Mr.  Hammond's 
choice,  high-bred,  "improved"  American  Me- 
rinos stand  neglect  any  better  than  a  Cotswold, 
or  a  South  Down  ?  Will  it  do  any  better  on 
low,  wet  land,  or  on  coai'Be  herbage  ?  Will  it 
thrive  any  better  on  a  fermenting  manure  heap  ? 
Instead  of  telling  farmers  that  improved  long- 
wooled  sheep  will  not  bear  "herding" — that 
they  cannot  be  kept  in  large  flocks — it  would 
be  better  to  tell  them  that  they  will  not  bear 
neglect,  starvation,  and  generally  bad  treatment, 
as  well  as  common  Merinos.  This  would  be 
true,  and  it  is  true  of  all  improved  animals, 
or  for  that  matter,  of  all  choice  varieties  of 
plants,  seeds,  and  fruits.  If  Dr.  Randall  uses 
the  term  "  herding"  in  this  sense,  I  quite  agree 
with  him  ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  to  use 
some  other  term,  as  this  one  conveys  no  distinct 
idea — or  if  it  does,  it  is  an  erroneous  one.  It 
confounds  cause  and  effect.  Some  one  will  be 
telling  us  by  and  by  that  Shorthorns  and  Devons 
will  not  "herd"  as  well  as  the  Texas  cattle — 
and  there  would  be  just  as  much  sense  and  mean- 
ing in  the  term  as  there  is  when  it  is  said  that 
Cotswolds  will  not  "herd"  as  well  as  Merinos. 

On  Mr.  Lawes'  farm  at  Rothamstead,  the  first 
winter  I  was  there,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Hampshire  Down  wether  lambs  were  put  "  on 
the  boards,"  under  'a  thatched  shed,  about  the 
first  of  October,  and  never  taken  out  until  they 
were  ripe  for  the  butcher ;  and  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  the  whole  lot,  at  about  a  year  old, 
averaged  twelve  stones,  or  90  lbs,  dressed  weight 
each,  I  forget  the  exact  size  of  the  shed,  but 
should  say  it  was  about  10  feet  deep  with  a  feed- 
ing trough  in  front ;  and  that  the  length,  of  the 
shed  was  only  a  little  more  than  was  necessary 
to  allow  each  sheep  to  stand  at  the  trough  and 
eat.  Never  did  sheep  do  better.  "Ah,  but,"  I 
hear  the  Doctor  reply,  "these  were  Hampshire 
Downs,  and  this  breed  'herds'  better  than  the 
Cotswolds."  But  all  that  need  be  said  in  reply 
to  this  is  that  Mr.  Lawes'  celebrated  experi- 
ments on  the  "fattening  qualities  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  slice))"  were  made  in  similar 
sheds,  and  that  the  Cotswolds  not  only  remained 
healthy,  but  gained  much  more  than  any  other 
breed.  Can  you  keep  a  greater  weight  of  car- 
cass in  one  of  these  sheds  with  Merino  sheep 
than  with  Ootswoldsj  and  will  they  stand  this 


kind  of  "herding"  any  better?  Ask  Jurian 
Winne.  He  feeds  about  a  thousand  sheep  every 
winter,  long-wools  and  Merinos,  and  keeps 
them  in  very  close  quarters,  and  the  long-wools 
do  better  than  the  Merinos — or  at  any  rate,  ho 
says  he  can  make  twice  as  much  money  in  fat- 
tening them  as  he  can  from  Hie  Merinos.  But 
mark  you,  Mr.  Winne  gives  his  sheep  the  best 
of  care  and  attention,  and  this  is  all  there  is  to 
the  question.  If  they  have  the  necessary  food, 
given  regularly  and  so  distributed  that  each 
sheep  can  get  its  due  proportion  ;  if  their  apart- 
ments are  kept  well  ventilated,  and  free  from  all 
fermenting  manure ;  long-wooled  sheep  will 
"herd"  just  as  well  or  better  than  Merinos.  Small 
flocks  are  desirable  simply  because  of  the  great- 
er ease  of  attending  to  these  particulars. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  the  winter  fat- 
tening and  management  of  sheep  is  to  attend  to 
them  yourself.  A  hired  man  who  will  feed  at 
a  given  hour  every  day,  and  in  the  accustomed 
order;  who  will  exercise  a  little  judgment  as  to 
the  amount  required^— feeding  a  lit  tic  more  grain 
and  hay  during  a  cold,  stormy  day,  than  during 
a  warm  one;  who  will  see  that  the  sheep  never 
want  for  water,  and  that  they  never  have  to. 
drink  water  that  is  reduced  almost  to  the  freez- 
ing point  by  snow  and  ice,  but  who  will,  on  the- 
contrary,  pump  them  fresh  water  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  always  at  a  fixed  hour  ;  a  man 
who  knows  how  lo  fodder  the  sheep  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  tempted  to  eat  as  much  as 
they  can  possibly  digest,  without  leaving  any 
to  get  stale  in  the  racks;  a  man  that  will  litter 
the  sheds  and  yards  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
doing  it  with  judgment,  and  never  allowing  any 
part  to  get  dirty,  but  having  at  all  times  a  nice, 
clean  bed  for  the  sheep  to  lie  on  ; — a  man  that 
will  do  all  this,  and  who  has  a  quick  e}'e  to  de- 
tect the  slightest  symptoms  of  disease  or  lame- 
ness, want  of  appetite,  derangement  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  nervous  restlessness,  etc. ; — a 
man  that  can  tell,  from  the  eyes  and  ears  and 
general  aspect  that  a  sheep  is  not  doing  well, 
and  who  has  promptness  and  energ3r  to  sepa- 
rate that  sheep  at  once  from  the  flock,  and  give 
it  the  requisite  attention  ; — a  man,  I  say,  that  will 
do  this,  is  a  treasure  indeed.  I  never  hope  to 
find  such  a  man,  ready  made.  Possibly  by  tak- 
ing a  bright,  intelligent  boy  that  is  willing  to 
learn,  j'ou  can  educate  him  up  lo  it. 

This  is  the  real  reason  why  so  few  of  our 
breeders  of  improved  stock  ever  attain  eminent 
success.  They  are  generally  men  of  wealth  who 
do  not  attend  personally  to  their  stock.  They 
pay  large  prices  for  the  best  animals,  but  cannot 
get  them  properly  attended  to.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  matter,  does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that, 
intelligent  farmers  who  take  care  of  their  own 
animals  should  waste  their  time  in  attending 
poor  stock?  When  we  think  how  difficult  it  is 
to  hire  this  kind  of  care,  judgment,  and  atten- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  a  farmer  could  raise 
much  better  animals  than  those  breeders  who. 
leave  their  stock  to  the  care  of  men  not  person- 
ally interested  in  them. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  raise  more 
roots  and  fat  more  cattle  in  winter,"  said  a  Cana- 
dian farmer,  who  was  here  yesterday.  I  told 
him  that  raising  roots  was  work  that  we  were  ^- 
not  accustomed  to,  and  that  labor  was  so  high 
we  did  not  think  it.  would  pay.  He  sail  that 
on  his  farm,  taking  into  consideration  the  ma- 
nure obtained  and  the  condition  of  the  land 
after  the  roots  were  removed,  there  was  no  other 
crop  that  paid  so  well.  Ho  raises  about  five  acres 
of  rootB,  puts  about  half  of  them  into  the  barn 
Cellar,  or  all  it  will  hold,  and  pits  the  others  in 
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the  field,  just  as  we  do  potatoes,  only  with  far  less 
care  and  labor.  Last  fall  he  bought  half  a 
dozen  head  of  four-year-old  steers,  for  $31  per 
head.  He  fed  them  hay  and  roots  with  a  little 
pea  and  oat  meal  until  March,  and  then  sold 
them  for  $85  per  head.  The  great  point,  he 
says,  is  to  get  well-bred,  thrifty  steers,  and  the 
falter  they  are  the  better.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  he  did  well  in 
fattening  the  cattle.  But  how  is  it  about  those 
who  rear  and  feed  well-bred  cattle  for  four  years 
and  then  sell  them  for  $31  ?  Here  the  butchers 
will  often  pay  $15  for  a  well-bred  calf,  two 
mouths  old.  This  would  leave  $16  for  keeping  a 
steer  four  years.  Where  does  the  profit  come  in '? 

A  prominent  "Western  farmer  writes  me : 
"  The  '  Pig '  show  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  was 
a  big  thing — over  one  thousand  animals  being 
on  exhibition.  The  Berkshires  were  decidedly 
the  best  animals,  and  in  fact  the}'  were  the  only 
ones  that  I  thought  desirable  to  breed.  The 
Magee  and  Chesters  were  out  in  largo  force,  but 
they  were  too  coarse,  and  moreover,  lacked  uni- 
formity."— I  think  this  is  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. But  it  is  useless  to  fight  the  large  breeds; 
and  for  one  I  am  glad  to  see  them  introduced 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  strong,  vigor- 
ous hogs,  and  just  the  thing  to  cross  with  the 
fine,  small-boned  thorongh-breds.  From  what 
little  I  have  seen  ef  them  I  would  not  accept  a 
litter  of  Magee  pigs,  two  months  old,  as  a  gift, 
if  I  was  compelled  to  keep  them  to  maturity, 
and  then  sell  them  for  pork.  I  would  like  very 
well  to  buy  a  lot  of  these  hogs  at  twenty  months 
old,  if  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  shut  them  up 
to  fatten ;  just  as  I  would  like  to  buy  some 
thrifty,  four-year-old  steers  for  $31  a  head  and 
'  shut  them  up  to  fatten.  But  I  would  not  like 
to  keep  a  steer  four  years  for  $31 ;  neither  would 
I  like  to  keep  one  of  these  large,  coarse  hogs 
for  twenty  months  to  make  hini  weigh  300  lbs,, 
worth  at  7  cents  per  lb.,  $31.  This  is  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  his  keep.  But 
shut  up  such  a  hog  and  feed  him  all  he  will  eat 
for  four  months  and  he  will  then  weigh  500  lbs., 
and  be  worth  $50  or  more.  This  would  pay  the 
feeder  very  well,  just  as  the  steers  did ;  but  how 
is  it  with  the  man  who  raises  them  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  in  raising  animals  for  the  butcher,  early 
maturity  is  the  first  requisite. 

I  say,  for  (he  butcher,  and  it  is  important  to 
bear  this  distinction  in  mind.  If  we  kept  a  hog 
to  do  the  churning,  or  a  steer  for  the  yoke,  we 
should  want  tough  muscles,  just  as  we  do  in  the 
case  of  horses.  The  oftener  muscles  are  formed 
and  transformed  and  formed  again,  the  tougher 
and  stronger  they  become,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  require  time  and  exercise.  It  will 
not  do  to  force  a  horse  or  a  working  ox,  when 
young,  as  we  force  an  animal  intended  for  the 
butcher.  In  the  latter  case  we  do  not  want  any 
of  the  flesh  we  have  laid  on,  to  be  transformed 
back  again  into  blood,  and  be  formed  over  again 
from  the  food ;  and  while  we  cannot  entirely 
prevent  this,  we  can  lessen  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  high  feeding,  and  breeding  for  early  ma- 
turity.    But  in  horses  our  object  is  entirely  dif- 

■  int.  We  must  give  more  time  and  exercise 
for  developing  and  strengthening  the  muscles. 

The  year  which  is  now  rapidly  coming  to  a 
close  has  not  been  a  brilliant  one  to  many  of  us 
agriculturally.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  this 
neighborhood,  were  decidedly  below  an  aver- 
age, and  prices  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  yield,  nor  with  the  price  of  ta- 
bor and  other  expenses.    Hay  is  fully  one-third 


less  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  of  the  clover 
hay  is  veiy  superior.  Those  who  have  timothy 
ha}-  to  sell  will  probably  obtain  a  high  price  for 
it  before  spring— or  rather  before  summer,  for 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  this  latitude 
we  have  to  fodder  our  stock  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  spring  months.  Straw  is  light,  but  like 
the  hay,  the  quality  with  us  is  far  better  than 
that  of  the  rainy  season  of  1869  ;  and  for  food, 
I  think  our  crop  of  straw  is  worth  more,  though 
of  far  less  bulk,  than  that  of  last  year.  We 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  by  feeding  it  out  in 
connection  with  grain.  Straw  and  a  little 
grain  fed  with  judgment,  will  winter  sheep  and 
horses,  and  probably  cows,  though  I  am  not  so 
sure  on  that  point,  much  more  cheaply  than 
hay  alone,  and  the  stock  will  do  better.  Pota- 
toes are  a  light  crop,  but  prices  are  good.  This 
is  the  best  paying  crop  I  have  on  in}7  farm  this 
year.  Though  like  many  others — scared  at  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  them  dug — I 
only  planted  about  half  the  usual  area.  Corn 
is  capital — with  me,  uever  so  good  before  in 
quantity  and  quality?  And  so  of  the  stalks,  but 
in  this  section  we  had  seven  continuous  days  of 
rain  the  early  part  of  October,  while  the  weath- 
er was  very  warm,  and  it  seriously  damaged  the 
stalks.  I  managed,  however,  to  get  them  all  into 
the  stacks  in  good  order,  and  by  thatching  them 
with  a  little  straw  on  the  top  I  hope  to  make 
them  go  a  good  way  towards  carrying  the  cows 
through  the  winter  months,  and  thus  save  the 
hay  for  the  spring.  Stalks  are  excellent  food 
for  cows,  and  if  not  husked  clean,  so  much  the 
better.  If  all  the  corn,  however,  is  in  the  crib, 
shell  it,  and  grind  it  and  let  the  cows  have  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  meal  a  day,  with  or  without 
some  straw,  and  next  spring  or  summer  they  will 
pay  you  a  high  price  for  it.  Apples  were  an 
immense  crop,  and  brought  little  more  than  the 
expense  of  picking,  barreling,  and  drawing  to 
market.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if 
they  bring  a  fair  price  in  the  spring.  The  win- 
ter fruit  ripened  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  high  wind  of  Oct.  17-18,  blew 
off  thousands  of  barrels.  I  doubt  if  more  than 
half  the  crop  finds  its  way  to  market.  The  low 
price  will  stimulate  consumption,  anft?by  spring 
it  may  be  found  that  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous crop  we  have  no  good  apples  to  spare. 
The  "  pig "  crop  was  a  profitable  one  to  those 
who  fed  their  fall  pigs  liberally  through  the 
winter,  and  were  not  afraid  of  giving  them,  in 
addition  to  a  good  clover  pasture,  corn  enough 
to  keep  them  fat  throughout  the  summer,  and 
make  them  ripe  for  the  butcher  before  cold 
weather  set  in.  How  it  will  be  with  the  "hog" 
crop  of  the  West,  I  cannot  say;  but  if  prices 
keep  up,  as  I  sincerely  hope  the)-  may,  the 
farmers  in  the  great  corn  growing  sections  of 
the  West  must  make  a  nice  thing  of  it. 

Will  pigs  continue  as  scarce  and  high  for  a 
few  years  to  come  as  for  a  few  years  past,  is  a 
question  the  Deacon  and  I  often  discuss.  History 
says,  "No."  The  Deacon  says,  "  Yes."  Thirty 
years  ago  there  was  as  much  excitement  among 
pig  breeders  as  there  is  now.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  price  of  pork  declined  so  low 
that  a  pair  of  Berkshire  pigs,  which,  during  the 
excitement,  would  have  brought  a  dollar  a 
pound,  could  hardly  be  given  away.  I  heard 
of  a  Kentuckian  who  recently  paid  $500  in  gold 
to  a  Canadian  breeder,  for  a  pair  of  Berkshires. 
From  what  I  see  and  hear  at  the  Fairs,  I  am 
inclined  to  tlKnk  there  Is  as  much  jockeying  in 
pigs  as  in  horses.  The  hair  on  one  of  the  pigs 
at  the  Canada  Fair  was  said  to  have  been  dyed. 
The  Deacon  thinks  there  will  be  no  serious 


break  in  the  pork  market  now,  because  we  have 
access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
American  pork  has  an  established  reputation, 
which  was  formerly  not  the  case.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this,  and  yet  I  look  for  lower 
prices.  One  of  the  most  embarrassing  features 
of  our  agriculture  is  the  general  tendency  to 
rush  into  one  thing,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth- 
ers, because  for  the  time  being  it  happens  to  bo 
unusually  profitable.  We  could  raise  double 
the  number  of  pigs  we  do  now  without  glutting 
the  market,  provided  we  adopt  the  Euglish  sys- 
tem of  selling  a  large  proportion  of  them  for 
fresh  pork  when  about  four  months  old.  If  the 
agricultural  papers  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture will  keep  us  correctly  informed  of  the 
number  of  pigs  in  the  country,  and  if  farmers 
would  raise  pigs  that  can  be  fattened  at  any  age, 
we  could  easily  prevent  an  excessive  hog  crop 
and  a  serious  decline  in  prices,  by  killing  out- 
pigs  at  four  or  five  months  old,  and  supplying 
the  best  butchers  in  the  large  cities  with  choice, 
fresh  pork.  Properly  conducted  no  branch  of 
farming  will  pa}'  better  than  this.  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  will  pay  almost  any 
price  for  choice  meat.  They  are  the  best  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  The  last  time  I  was  in  New 
York,  Col.  Weld,  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  my- 
self, spent  some  hours  in  Washington  Market, 
and  we  did  not  see  a  single  pig  of  the  kind  I 
am  talking  about — viz.,  a  small-boned  pig,  not 
over  four  months  old,  that  dresses  60  or  65  lbs. 
When  once  known,  such  pigs  will  be  in  demand 
at  profitable  prices.  At  present,  we  cannot 
afford  to  sell  them  at  this  age,  because  pigs  are 
so  scarce ;  but  as  soon  as  we  become  in  the  least 
overstocked,  we  should  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  Let  the  West,  with  its  cheap  corn,  raise 
large  hogs  for  the  pork  barrels,  if  such  are  found 
the  most  profitable  ;  while  we  at  the  East  should 
raise  the  fine-boned,  early-maturing,  small- 
breeds,  to  supply  this  demand  for  fresh  pork. 
Of  course,  if  not  wanted  for  fresh  pork,  they 
can  be  kept  until  nine  months  or  a  year  old, 
and  they  will  then  make  the  best  of  salt  pork 
and  hams,  with  lard  of  the  choicest  quality. 

The  difference  between  the  large  and  small 
breeds  was  well  illustrated  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair.  There  was  a  large  Magee  hog,  two  years 
old,  that  weighed  over  900  lbs.,  and  in  an  ad- 
joining pen  a  full  grown  Essex  that  would 
weigh  not  over  450  lbs.  There  was  also  a. pen 
of  Magee  pigs,  six  months  old,  and  in  an  adjoin- 
ing pen  some  pigs  of  about  the  same  age,  a  cross 
between  the  Essex  and  Berkshire.  These  pigs, 
I  think,  would  have  dressed  as  much  again  as 
the  Magees.  In  other  words,  at  two  years  old, 
a  Magee  hog  can  be  made  to  weigh  as  much 
again  as  an  Essex  of  the  same  age  ;  but  at  six 
months  old,  the  "small-breeds"  will  weigh 
more  than  the  large  breed.  Or  at  any  rate  it 
was  so  in  this  case.  And  the  proportion  of 
bone  and  offal  in  the  one  was  vastly  greater 
than  in  the  other.  If  both  these  lots  of  pigs 
had  been  killed  at  this  age,  the  consumer  could 
well  afford  to  pay  three  cents  a  pound  more  for 
the  large  "small-breed"  than  for  the  small, 
half-fat,   "large  breed." 

Never  ask  what  one  of  the  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep  will  weigh  at  three  years  old,  but  what 
he  will  weigh  at  twelve  or  fifteen  months;  and 
so  of  cattle  and  pigs.  There  should  be  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  in  all  animals  intended  solely 
for  the  butcher,  and  more  especially  when  they 
are  to  be  kept  on  high-priced  land. 

"  Did  I  win  the  turkey  f  ■  Yes,  the  Deacon 
owned  up  that  I  beat  him  on  corn  this  year. 
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and  he  gave  us  a  bushel  of  splendid  quinces  into 
the  bargain.  The  Deacon  is  one  of  those  thrifty 
farmers  who  have  a  long  row  of  quince  bushes, 
and  takes  care  of  them.  Snug  buildings,  with 
every  thiug  in  its  place,  a  good  crop  of  corn,  free 
from  weeds,  cut  up,  hufsked  and  cribbed  in  good 
season,  with  a  row  of  quince  bushes  loaded  with 
yellow  fruit,  are  always  associated  in  my  mind 

with  intelligence,  thrift,  and  comfort. And 

I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  have  not  a  quince 
bush  on  my  farm  !  Still,  I  beat  the  Deacon  on 
corn,  and  mean  to  do  it  again.  He  thinks  that 
the  past  summer  was  so  hot  that  corn  in  drills 
had  a  much  better  chance  of  ripening  than 
would  be  the  case  in  ordinary  seasons.  And 
there  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  I  think  if  you 
can  make  the  land  rich  e-nough,  and  keep  it  clean, 
we  can  grow  corn  in  drills,  even  in  ordinary 
summers.  And  so  of  potatoes.  If  the  land  is 
poor  and  weedy,  plant  in  hills  31 12  feet  apart, 
and  cultivate  both  ways.  But  if  the  land  is  rich 
enough  to  grow  800  bushels  per  acre,  plant  in 
rows,  3'la  feet  one  way,  and  drop  the  seed  12  or 
15  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  You  can  certainly 
get  a  much  bigger  crop  this  way  than  by  plant- 
ing in  hills ;  but  the  land  must  be  made  rich  and 
dry,  and  the  potatoes  planted  in  good  season. 
■ ■«-■ ««►•— _«. . 

Home-made  Horse-powers. 


One  of  our  readers  at  the  far  South,  who  lives 
off  the  lines  of  railway  and  water-carriage,  wish- 
es to  avoid  the  purchase  and  costly  transporta- 
tion of  a  horse-power,  and  asks  for  a  plan  by 
which  one  may  be  made.  Horse-powers  for 
moving  agricultural  machines,  such  as  thrash- 
ers, saws,  feed-cutters,  etc.,  require  speed  rather 
than  great  power,  hence  the  gearing  is  accom- 
modated to  that  object,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  slower  and  more  powerful  motion  re- 
quired upon  a  capstan  or  in  the  brick-yard. 
The  application  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is, 
however,  the  same,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  our  readers  who  wish  to  set  up  a  horse- 
power for  thrashing,  sawing  wood,  or  grinding 
apples  may  find  pieces  of  machines  in  their 
neighborhoods,  now  of  little  value,  which  they 
can  turn  to  account. 

"We  give  engravings  of  two  sweep  horse- 
powers, from  one  of  which  the  power  is  taken 
from. above,  leaving  the  ground  clear,  while 
from  the  other  the  power  is  taken  from  the 
ground  level  as  nearly  as  possible.  Both  are 
intended  for  use  under  a  building  or  shed.     In 


posts  are  about  one  foot  square  at  one  end  and 
rounded  at  the  other.     The  sweep  to  which  the 


i'ig.  :i. — SWEEP  HOItSE-l'OWEB   WITH  PIN-GEARING. 

horse  is  attached,  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig.  1, 
should  be  made  of  a  crooked  stick  of  any  hard 
wood,  ash  or  oak  would  probably  be  best,  and 
eilher  would  stand  the  strain  if  it  were  to  be 
worked  down  to  about  4'|2  to  5  inches  square 
at  the  upper  end,  and  3  inches  square  at  the 
other.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  use  such 
a  sweep,  than  one  attached  to  the  post  so  low 
down  that  a  man  cannot  stand  erect  under  it. 
The  sweep  should  be  let  half  its  thickness  into 
the  post  and  secured  in  place  by  two  strong 
bolts  with  nuts.  The  periphery  of  the  bevelled 
wheels  should  either  be  of  iron,  cast  in  segments 
and  bolted  to  the  wooden  wheel,  or  cast-iron 
segments  with  sockets  into  which  teeth  of  oak 
are  set.     This  makes  not  only  a  very  durable 


Fi^.  1. — SWEEP  HORSE-POWER  WITH  BEVEL 

both,  also,  the  posts  are  of  a  hight  to  accommo- 
date, the  room— say  7  or  8  feet.  They  are  held 
in  position  oy  strong  pins  of  iron,  with  cross- 
arms  let  into  the  posts  at  each  end,  and  revolv- 
ing in  osl:  bearings  above  and  below.     These 


Fig.  3. — POLE  AND  BRACE  FOR  SWEEP. 

gearing,  but  one  which  may  be  easily  repaired, 
should  a  tooth  become  much  worn  or  broken. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  pin-gear- 
ing shown  in  figure  2.  The  castings  may  be 
obtained  atomy  good  foundry.  The  rod  which 
conveys  the  power  may  be  either  of  wood  or  of 
iron,  the  latter  is  preferable,  and  it  should  be  set 
low,  in  o/der  that  the  horses  may  easily  step 
over.  The  track  may  properly  be  raised  at  the 
point  where  the  rod  crosses. 

The  pin-gearing  shown  in  figure  2,  works 
well,  provided  the  strain  upon  it  is  even  and 
not  very  great.  The  holes  for 
the  pins  must  be  bored  with 
great  accuracy  or  the  motion 
of  the  machinery  will  be  un- 
steady. It  is  much  better  to 
have  the  gearing  above  than 
on  the  ground,  if  the  power  is 
to  be  employed  upon  the  floor 
above.  The  form  of  sweep 
used  in  this,  with  the  manner 
of  bracing  and  bolting  to  the 
shaft,  is  shown  ill  figure  3. 
The  sweep  may  be  of  ash, 
hickory,  cedar,  or  any  moder- 
ately tough  and  somewhat 
elastic  wood.  The  brace  stif- 
fens it  greatty,  and  one  of  the 
bolts  should  pass  through  both 
the  pole  and  the  brace.  The 
length  of  the  sweeps  is  generally  about  10  feet, 
though  larger  ones  would  in  some  cases  be  bet- 
ter, and  much  shorter  ones  are  often  used. 
When  sweep  horse-powers  are  set  up  in  the 
open  air,  a  strong  frame  is  made  of  four  posts, 


connecting  an  upper  frame  with  a  lower  and 
larger  one,  made  of  timbers  embedded  in  the 
earth  or  in  stone-work.  The 
frame  encloses  a  gearing  like 
the    one    shown    in    figure    1. 

Washing   Roots. 

The    habit    of  half  washing 
roots,  which  we  feed   to   cattle, 
pigs  and   sheep,  is   too  preva- 
lent ;  we  confess  to  many  infrac- 
tions of  the  rule  of  cleanliness 
and  economy  ourselves  in  feed- 
ing, but  are  entirely  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  losing  practice.     Earth, 
soil,  dirt,  is  very  well  in  its  place, 
and  no  doubt  all  of  our  domestic 
animals  enjoy  and  are  benefited 
when  they  "  bite   the  dust,"  as 
they  do  now  and  then  when  they 
have  an  opportunity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  different  thing  to  boil  the  dirt,  or  to 
season  turnips  with  gravel.     The    discomfort 
which  every  one  feels  when  he  finds  a  particle  of 
grit  in  his  food  ought  to  suggest  the  humanity  of 
washing  thoroughly  all  the  roots  fed  to  stock. 
We  have  in  the   agricultural  stores  a  root- 
washing    apparatus,    made    of    a    cylinder    of 
coarse,  woven  wire,  which  revolves  by  means 
of  a  crank  in  a  trough  of  water.     This  is  rather 
expensive,  and  we  have  found  a  very  simple 
contrivance  equally  effective.     A  common  coal 
or  saud  screen  is  laid  flat  upon  two  wooden 
horses,  a  bushel  of  roots  at  a  time  is  thrown 
upon  it,  and  spread  out.     Then,  with  a  short 
hose  and  pipe  attached  to  our  submerged  pump, 
(the  same  offered  upon  our  premium  list,)  we 
direct   a   stream  of  water  upon 
them,  which  thoroughly  cleans 
off  all  adhering  soil.     If  one  end 
be  lifted  and  jarred  down  a  few 
times    the     roots    will     change 
places  and  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  water. 
We  shall   have  occasion  soon  to  wash  a  cart- 
load at  a  time,  and  shall  proceed  thus: 

The  cart  will  be  brought  to  the  pump,  and 
the  roots  thoroughly  wetted  and  allowed  to 
soak  for  an  hour.  The  screen  will  be  placed 
conveniently,  and  slung  by  a  rope  and  chain  to 
a  limb  over  head.  Then  a  sledge  with  a  box 
upon  it  will  be  drawn  to  the  spot.  •  The  roots 
will  be  shoveled  from  the  cart  into  the  screen, 
and  as  soon  as  washed,  the  screen  will  be  swung 
around  and  they  will  be  dumped  into  the  sledge. 
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ROOT    WASHER. 

In  drawing  them  over  bare  ground  to  the  barn 
or  cattle  sheds,  the  horses  will  hardly  draw  as 
much  as  they  will  upon  a  cart;  but  it  will  be 
twice  easier  than  the  roots  can  be  handled  and 
moved  in  any  other  way. 
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A  Brick  Smoke-House  and  Ash-House. 

Safety  from  fire  is  or  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  putting  up  any  structure  about 
the  place,  and  in  deciding  where  to  put  wood- 
ashes  when  removed  from  the  stove  or  fireplace. 
Smoke-houses  are  peculiarly  liable  to  take  fire, 
it  they  are  of  wood,  and  such  are  a  continual 
annoyance  and  care,  during  the  season  when 
they  are  most  in  use.    At  other  times  they  are 


1. — BRICK    SMOKE-HOUSE. 

useless  except  to  hang  the  hams  and  bacon  in  to 
keep  the  flies  away.  Smoke-houses  ought  to  be 
built  of  brick,  if  we  would  not  be  made  uncom- 
fortable by  them  from  fear  of  fire,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether best  to  have  no  wood  about  them.  Fig. 
1  represents  a  brick  smoke-house,  7  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  7  feet  8  inches  high  outside,  and  7  by 
8  feet  on  the  ground.  The  walls  and  arch  are 
one  brick  (8  inches)  thick  throughout,  the  whole 
standing  upon  a  foundation  bed  of  stone,  not 
less  than  one  foot  deep,  and  extending  one  foot 
outside  the  walls  on  all  sides.  This  is  covered 
with  gravel,  and  topped  with  clay,  after  the 
house  is  done,  which  secures  a  dry,  hard  floor. 
The  roof  is  laid  upon  an  arch  of  boards,  in  any 
good,  strong  mortar.  When  done,  the  arch  of 
wood  is  removed,  and  strips  of  hoop-iron  hav- 
ing tenter-hooks  attached  to  them,  are  set  in 
and  fastened  to  the  brick  arch  by  key-bolts  pass- 
ing through  and  keyed  on  the  inside.  (See  fig- 
ure 2.)  The  roof  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  mor- 
tar mixed  with  cement  and  "  floated "  down 
sin oc th.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  a  chimney 
should  be  placed,  having  an  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  also  near  the  top.  The  lower  opening 
is  kept  partly 
open  all  the  time, 
but  closed  with 
wire  -  cloth,  if 
mice  find  their 
way  in.  The  up- 
per one  is  open- 
ed only  when 
the  room  is  like- 
ly to  get  too  hot. 
If  stone  slabs  of 
two  feet  or  more 
in  width,  and  of 
convenient  size 
are  obtainable, 
they  may  be  set 
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Fig.  3. — SECTION. 


up  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  upon  the  floor 
to  stand  when  hanging  meat  and  making  the 
fire,  while  there  will  be  room  behind  the  slabs 
for  two  or  more  loads  of  ashes.  Besides,  this  is 
very  convenient,because  smoked  meats  are  better 
kept, when  buried  iu  ashes  than  in  any  other  way. 


How  par  to  Haul  Peat  fou  Manure. — 
When  peat,  or  muck,  is  thrown  out  of  the  bed 
in  summer  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  usually  be- 
comes quite  hard  and  not  easily  broken  up, 


even  by  the  freezing  of  winter,  unless  again 
thoroughly  water-soaked.  Peat  thrown  out  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  will  be  thoroughly  crum- 
bled by  the  action  of  the  weather  by  spring,  and 
may  be  drawn  awayas  soon  as  it  is  dr}'  enough, 
at  any  convenient  time  during  the  summer. 
It  is  very  poor  policy  to  haul  water  very  far, 
especially  if  it  is  enclosed  in  peat,  which  you 
will  have  to  dry  wholly  or  in  part  before  it  can 
be  used.  Iu  the  condition  called  dry,  it  contains 
usually  some  10  or  12  per  cent  of  water ;  but 
this  is  little,  compared  with  the  50  per  cent  or 
more,  it  contains,  when  freshly  dug.  The  com- 
position of  peat,  as  regards  the  comparative 
quantities  of  organic  and  inorganic  matters,  va- 
ries greatly ;  but  in  those  peats  in  which  sand 
and  earth  are  not  obvious  constituents,  we  may 
assume  that  there  is  about  60  per  cent  of  vege- 
table matter,  whicli  contains  nearly  2  per  cent 
of  ammonia.  And  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
an  average  of  l'|3  per  cent  of  this  substance  in 
the  peaty  deposits  which  are  accessible  to  most 
farmers.  Barn-yard  manure  as  usually  hauled 
does  not  contain  half  so  much  ammonia,  for  it 
is  much  wetter,  but  a  good  compost  heap  is  fre- 
quently equally  rich.  Barn-yard  manure  is 
richer  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  is 
really  better  as  a  regular  plant-food ;  but  the 
variation  in  analyses  and  the  general  experience 
of  farmers,  we  think,  clearly  lead  to  the  deci- 
sion that  load  for  load,  one  is  worth  as  much  as 
the  other ;  and  hence  the  fanner  can  afford  to 
haul  one  as  far  as  the  other,  and  to  pay  as  much 
for  it,  provided  it  be  dug  and  nearly  dry.  If  it 
can  be  taken  home  as  a  return  load  when  oth- 
erwise the  teams  would  come  back  without  one, 
it  will  pay  well  to  haul  it  four  miles.  To  go  for 
it  alone,  would  make  it  cost  a  good  deal  more, 
and  few  farmers  would  think  they  could  go 
much  more  than  half  that  distance,  if  so  far. 
— . —     ne»    »-•- . 

Pumpkins  as  a  Stolen  Crop. 

We  have  seen  fewer  of  the  yellow  orbs  than 
usual  this  season,  on  account  of  the  drouth. 
We  could  wish  that  we  had  seev.  the  last  of 
them.  It  is  about  time  that  pumpkins  were  re- 
tired from  service,  and  entered  upon  the  fossil 
list.  If  any  fossil  farmers  still  wish  to  cultivate 
them,  let  them  devote  a  piece  of  ground  spe- 
cially to  the  purpose,  rather  than  cumber  the 
cornfield  and  the  potato  patch  with  them. 
Even  when  they  are  planted  at  the  first  weed- 
ing in  June,  they  soon  spread  over  the  inter- 
vals between  the  rows,  and  seriously  interfere 
with  cultivation.  The  profit  of  raising  corn 
depends  very  much  upou  the  thorough  cultiva- 
tion it  gets  in  the  month  of  July.  Vines  cannot 
help  obstructing  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  Then 
they  make  their  growth  at  the  same  time  as  the 
corn,  and  must  draw  upon  the  same  constitu- 
ents in  the  soil  that  nourish  the  corn.  The 
yield  must  be  diminished.  Turnips  sown  at  the 
last  cultivating  in  August  only  just  get  started 
when  the  corn  is  finished,  and  make  nearly  all 
their  growth  in  the  fall.  Then  pumpkins  are 
of  very  little  value  when  they  are  raised.  For 
pies  they  are  worthless  beside  the  Hubbard  or 
Marrow  squash.  The  squash  should  have  the 
ground  on  the  principle  of  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  pumpkiu  is  used  for  making  milk 
and  beef.  The  corn  that  could  be  raised  in  its 
stead  is  worth  more.  Squashes  are  better.  A 
stolen  crop  of  turnips  would  be  twice  as  valu- 
able, and  would  be  better  for  the  laud.  Not 
even  for  Thanksgiving's  sake  and  the  immortal 
memory  of  pumpkin  pies,  can  we  afford  to  cul- 
tivate this  vegetable.  Its  room  is  better  than 
its  company.  Connecticut. 


An  Excellent  Butter-worker. 

The  farmer  of  "  Ogden  Farm  "  described  in 
one  of  the  "  Ogden  Farm  Papers,"  (see  Agri- 
culturist for  April,  1S70,  p.  131),  a  new  butter- 
worker  he  had  recently  introduced  into  his 
dairy.     There  has  been  so  much  inquiry  about 


Fig.  1. — butter-worker. 

it  we  have  had  engravings  made  to  represent  it 
which  scarcely  need  any  other  explanation  than 
to  give  the  dimensions.  The  table  is  of  white 
oak  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide,  made 
very  substantially.  The  side  away  from  the 
dairy-woman,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  is  the  low- 
est, and  a  groove  runs  around  three  sides  of  the 
table  to  conduct  the  butter-milk  to  a  drip  at  one 
corner.  The  paddle  or  knife  is  shown  at  figure 
2.  It  is  a  foot  long  and  five  inches  wide,  with 
handles  six  inches  long,  made  from  one  piece  of 
oak  board,  worked  smooth  and  true  to  a  blunt 
edge  on  each  side,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  butter    is  formed  and  worked  by  this 


knife,  which  is  held  in  both  hands.  Any  good 
butter-maker  will  quickly  get  the  knack  of 
using  it,  as  it  is  much  easier  than  working  with 
the  ladle  or  paddle  commonly  employed. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Good  Neighborhood. 


"I  could  a  got  along  well  enough  with  turkey 
shootin  ef  he  had  n't  gone  down  to  llic  store 
and  brag'd  on't ;"  said  Seth  Twiggs,  rapping  the 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe,  as  lie  stood  by  my 
garden  fence. 

"You  don't  say  that  Jake  Prink  killed  your 
turkeys,  dew  ye?"  inquired  Tucker. 

Yes,  he  did,  and  brag'd  on't,  tew.  Ye  seo  l 
kept  turkeys,  and  Jake  also,  and  sometimes 
Jake's  got  into  my  garden  and  sometimes  mine 
into  Jake's  field.  Sometimes  he'd  bring  iu  a 
bill  for  damaged  corn,  whicli  I  alters  paid  like 
a  Christian  man.  Sometimes  I  druv  his  turkeys 
home  and  asked  him  to  take  care  on  'em.  But  I 
never  thought  o'  killin  on  'em,  more'n  I  wudonc 
of  Jake's  sheep.  And  now  the  critter 's  killed 
five  of  my  young  turkeys,  and  had  n't  the  face 
to  come  and  tell  me  on't  like  a  man,  but  went 
down  lo  the  store  and  brag'd  on't  as  ef  he'd 
done  suthin  kind  o'  grand." 
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"He  is  as  mean  as  dirt  to  destroy  property  in 
that  way,"  said  Tucker. 

"I  should  n't  a'  thought  so  much  of  it,"  said 
Seth,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe,  "  ef  they  had 
heen  in  the  habit  of  gettin  into  his  corn.  But  I 
don't  'spose  they'd  been  there  more  than  once 
afore  this  whole  summer.  I  had  allers  started 
'em  off  into  the  big  field  in  the  morning,  so  as 
tu  keen  'em  on  my  own  land." 

"Better  shoot  some  of  his,"  said  Tucker,  "the 
next  time  they  come  up  this  way." 

"No,  I  shan't,"  said  Seth,  "that  -would  make 
tu  fools  instead  of  one,  and  one  is  plenty  enough 
in  this  neighborhood." 

"Sue  him  then,  I  guess?"  inquired  Tucker. 

"  No,  I  shan't,  while  my  pipe  and  tobacco 
lasts,"  said  Seth.  "The  last  cure  fer  any  evil  is 
a  law-suit.     It  don't  help  good  neighborhood." 

"Well,  what  does?"  asked  Tucker. 

"Doing  about  as  you'd  be  done  by,"  said 
Seth.  "  You  see,  Jake  Prink  and  I  have  been 
neighbors  ever  sense  we  were  boys,  and  are  like 
to  be  till  we  go  intu  the  grave.  I  paid  his  bill 
for  corn  damaged  by  turkeys  last  year,  and  it's 
fair  that  he  should  pay  my  bill  for  turkeys  kill- 
ed this  year." 

"  And  'spose  he  don't  do  it?"  inquired  Uncle 
Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  who  came  up  hobbling 
with  his  cane  as  we  were  talking. 

"Don't  do  it!"  exclaimed  Seth,  with  a  big 
puff  of  smoke.  "I  should  like  to  know  how 
he  is  gwine  to  git  rid  on't.  It's  plainer  than  a 
pike  staff.  If  I  pay  him  for  damaged  property, 
he  ought  to  pay  me,  and  he  must  see  it.  If  he 
don't  pay  for  them  turkeys,  why  I've  got  Jake's 
conscience  on  my  side,  and  he'll  be  hearing 
them  turkeys  gobble  in  his  dreams,  till  he  does 
the  right  thing." 

"You'll  cut  his  acquaintance,  then,  I  guess?" 
said  Uncle  Jotham. 

"No,  I  shan't,"  said  Seth,  "I  shall  be  a  little 
more  attentive  to  Jake  than  ever,  allers  inquire 
after  his  health,  and  watch  for  opportunities  to 
do  him  a  kindness.  I  shall  pile  the  coals  of  fire 
right  on  tu  his  head,  and  make  him  sweat.  If 
his  cattle  git  intu  the  mire  I  shall  help  'em  out. 
If  his  turkeys  come  over  to  my  place,  I  shall 
drive  'em  home  carefully.  If  he  wants  my 
team  in  logging  time,  he  can  have  it.  If  he's 
sick,  I'll  visit  him  and  watch  with  him.  I'll 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  unneighborly  conduct, 
and  wish  that  every  shot  he  put  intu  my  tur- 
keys was  in  his  own  skin.  Ye  see,  if  I  get 
cross,  and  quarrelsome,  I'll  lose  my  hold  on 
Jake's  conscience,  and  make  him  think  that  I 
deserved  to  have  my  birds  killed.  If  I  am 
neighborly,  I  make  him  ashamed  of  his  con- 
duct, and  every  one  of  them  turkeys  haunt  him 
till  he  does  right." 

"  And  'spose  he  ha'n't  got  any  conscience  ?" 
inquired  Tucker  doubtingly. 

"  All  I  have  to  say  on  that  point  is,  that  God 
don't  make  folks  in  that  way." 

So  Seth  Twiggs  marched  off  in  his  cloud  of 
smoke,  just  as  confident  that  he  could  get  the 
start  of  Jake  Prink,  as  Jake  was  that  he  had 
the  best  of  the  bargain  when  he  killed  his  neigh- 
bor's turkeys.  Poultry  makes  a  good  deal  of 
bother  among  near  neighbors,  and  it  is  only  up- 
on large  farms  with  a  wide  range,  that  turkeys 
over  ought  to  be  kept.  The}'  wont  do  well  in 
confinement,  unless  you  have  a  twentj'-acre  lot, 
with  trees  and  brush  for  them  to  run  in.  Nearly 
all  the  turkeys  that  are  raised  in  Hookertown 
are  raised  upon  farms,  and  the  birds  go  where 
they  like.  They  do  some  damage  on  the  farms 
of  their  owners — trample  the  grass  and  oats  a 
little,  pick  up  some  corn  in  the  fall,  and  strip 


the  turnip  leaves.  But  on  the  whole  they  are 
so  profitable  and  make  so  large  an  item  in  the 
income  of  the  year,  that  few  farmers  like  to  do 
without  them.  They  live  very  largely  all 
through  the  summer  on  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects,  reducing  their  numbers  and  helping  the 
grass  and  grain  crops  in  this  way  much  more 
than  they  damage  them.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  smart  poultry  woman  to  raise 
a  hundred  turkeys,  worth  at  Thanksgiving  three 
hundred  dollars  in  clean  cash.  The}r  are  sold 
in  a  lump,  and  the  money  comes  in  a  lump, 
with  very  little  trouble.  The  best  managed 
flocks  come  home  every  night,  and  always  roost 
in  one  place  on  a  scaffold,  secure  from  foxes  and 
other  night  marauders.  But  they  will  sometimes 
stray  into  a  neighbor's  fields,  and  eat  some 
grain.  This  is  provoking,  but  if  a'  farmer  knows 
that  his  turkeys  wander  in  the  same  way  and 
commit  the  same  kind  of  depredations,  it  ought 
to  make  him  careful  of  his  neighbor's  property. 
Where  neighbors  all  keep  these  birds,  the  ac- 
count is  probably  pretty  equally  balanced  at  the 
close  of  each  year.  Their  wanderings  will  be 
very  much  restrained  by  liberal  feeding  at  home. 
They  travel  for  food  mainly,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  they  trespass,  it  is  much  more  economical 
to  draw  upon  your  corn-bin  to  restrain  them, 
than  to  draw  upon  your  neighbor's  cornfield 
and  exhaust  his  patience.  Seth  Twiggs  is  as 
sound  as  a  nut  on  good  neighborhood ;  and  as 
it  is  a  credit  to  Hookertown,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  he  found  that  Jake  Prink  had  a  conscience 
and  paid  the  bill.  Moral — Don't  presume  upon 
your  neighbor's  rascality. 


Hookertown,   Conn., 
Oct.  15,  1S70 


Yours  to  command, 
Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Management  of  Hogs  in  Illinois, 

a 

Mr.  James  Rice,of  Peoria  Co., 111., favors  us  with 
the  following  account  of  the  management  of 
swine  in  that  section  :  "The  custom,"  he  sa}^,  "is 
to  have  the  pigs  come  about  the  first  of  May ;  turn 
the  sows  and  pig3  on  good  pasture  and  give  the 
sows,  beside  the  pasture,  all  the  corn  they  will 
eat.  There  is  then  no  trouble  about  the  pigs 
growing.  When  weaning  time  comes,  place  the 
old  sows  in  a  separate  pasture  and  feed  them 
grain,  if  necessary.  Take  two  barrels  and  fill 
them  with  shelled  corn  and  turn  the  slop  from 
the  kitchen,  and  what  sour  milk  you  have,  in 
one  of  the  barrels,  and  it  will  soak  the  corn  soft 
in  a  couple  of  days.  Then  soak  the  other  bar- 
rel, and  in  this  way  the  pigs  will  have  just  the 
right  kind  of  food  all  the  time.  Cooking  might 
be  better,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  soaking  an- 
swers the  purpose  very  well.  Peed  the  pigs 
enough  of  this  to  keep  them  in  good  thriving  con- 
dition. In  the  fall,  feed  new  corn  as  soon  as  it  is 
hard  enough,  Peed  them  well  through  the  first 
winter,  and  at  ten  months  old  they  can  be  fatten- 
ed so  as  easily  to  dress  300  lbs.  But  if  prefer- 
red, place  them  in  good  pasture  the  second  spring 
and  summer,  and  then  fatten  the  next  winter, 
when,  if  of  a  good  breed,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  making  them  weigh  500  lbs.  Old 
sows  make  very  good  scavengers,  but  if  you 
make  scavengers  of  young  pigs,  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  never  make  any  thing  else. 
Pigs  can  be  bred  in  the  fall,  if  desirable;  but 
here,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  it  is  best  to 
breed  them  in  the  spring.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  important  than  another  in  raising  hogs, 
it  is  first  to  secure  a  good  breed  and  then  take 
good  care  of  them." 

Remarks. — Some  of  the  Western  agricultural 
editors  seem  to  think  that  an  Eastern  farmer 


can  know  nothing  about  raising  or  fattening 
hogs ;  but  the  above  described  system  of  man- 
agement differs  very  little  from  that  practised 
on  many  farms  at  the  East.  The  last  sentiment 
is  certainly  good  doctrine  everywhere.  We  have 
farmers  here  that  half  starve  their  pigs,  and  we 
imagine  that  there  are  a  few  who  do  the  same 
thing  even  in  the  fertile  cheap  com  districts  of  the 
West ;  we  have  some  farmers  here  who  "  secure 
a  good  breed  and  then  take  good  care  of  them," 
and  we  know  that  such  is  also  the  case  at  the 
West.  It  is  our  object,  in  all  that  we  have 
written  on  this  subject,  to  increase  the  number 
of  such,  whether  living  East,  West,  North,  or 
South,  and  we  can  but  think  that  we  keep  as 
many  pigs  and  have  as  good  opportunities  of 
studying  the  best  system  of  managing  and  fat- 
tening them  as  some  of  the  editors  of  Western 
agricultural  papers.  And  we  may  say  that  not 
a  single  Western  farmer  has  found  fault,  to  our 
knowledge,  with  our  views  on  the  rearing  and 
management  of  swine. 

Our  correspondent  advocates  having  only  one 
litter  a  year.  With  the  small  breeds,  which 
breed  faster  than  the  large  breeds,  we  like  to 
have  two  litters  a  year  ;  one  in  March,  and  the 
other  in  September.  Our  spring  pigs  we  treat  as 
he  does  his, — give  them  all  the  soaked  corn  and 
cooked  meal  that  they  will  eat  with  access  to  a 
good  clover  pasture ;  and  sell  them  either  for 
fresh  pork,  or  keep  them  until  December.  We 
have  some  spring  pigs  now  of  a  small  breed 
that  will  dress  over  300  lbs.  each.  The  most 
essential  point  we  find  is  to  commence  feeding 
the  little  pigs  while  suckling  the  sow,  sny  at 
two  weeks  old.  This  helps  the  little  ones  and 
saves  the  strength  of  the  mother,  and  in  this 
way  she  is  better  able  to  stand  two  litters  a  year 
than  one,  when  so  kept  that  at  weaning  time 
she  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  fall  pigs  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  have  come  early,  and 
they  must  have  comfortable  quarters  and  be 
well  fed  during  the  winter.  The  next  spring 
and  summer  they  have  the  run  of  a  good  clover 
pasture,  and  they  ought  to  have  (but  do  not  al- 
ways get  it)  corn  enough  to  keep  them  growing 
as  rapidly  as  possible — to  keep  them  in  fact  fat 
all  the  time.  By  the  first  of  November  such 
pigs  should  dress  400  lbs.;  and  this  is  the  cheap- 
est and  best  pork  we  make.  Eds. 

"Speed  the  Plow." 

On  page  369  of  the  October  Agriculturist  I 
find  the  following:  "Nothing  should  give  a 
greater  impetus  to  the  plow  than  the  fact  an- 
nounced and  demonstrated,  as  we  believe,  by 
the  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag'l  Society, 
who  made  the  awards  upon  plows  at  the  great 
Auburn  [should  beUtica]  and  subsequent  trials. 
This  fact  alluded  to,  is  that  a  great  increase  of 
speed  in  the  motion  of  a  plow  but  slightly  in- 
creases the  power  required  to  pull  it.  Hence, 
powerful,  quick-moving  teams  are  a  vast  economy 
of  fores" —I  italicize  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
the  writer  from  the  statements  of  the  committee, 
as  it  is  to  the  doctrine  therein  taught,  that  I 
propose  to  give  a  little  consideration. 

The  Committee  of  the  State  Ag'l  Society  did 
in  their  report  say  that  friction  was  "  entirely 
independent  of  velocity,"  (Transactions  for  1867, 
page  543,)  and  they  did,  on  the  same  page,  quote 
from  Mr.  Morton,  with  a  strong  show  of  ap- 
proval, the  remark  that  draught  animals  that 
naturally  walk  with  a  rapid  pace  "  with  the 
same  effort,  get  through  double  the  work  of 
those  of  a  more  sluggish  movement.  With  Hit 
sams  effort,  and  therefore  at  no  greater  expense 
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to  the  fanner."  Tlie  committee  go  on  to  quote 
Mr.  Pursey  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  in- 
creased speed  does  not  add  to  cost,  "  though 
they  [the  fast  walking  horses]  are  stepping 
briskly  along  at  a  pace  which  enables  them  to 
work  five-quarters  of  an  acre  in  a  day,  while 
the  dragging  walk  of  the  other  horses  carries 
them  through  three-quarters  of  an  acre  only,  in 
the  same  time.  They  feel  the  weight  of  the 
plow  certainly  not  more  than  the  others;  per- 
haps even  less." 

Admitting  as  true  what  is  said  by  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  friction  being  "entirely  in- 
dependent, of  velocity,"  were  they  justified  in 
drawing  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived, 
George  Stephenson,  the  father  of  the  locomotive 
steam-engine  and  of  the  railroad  system,  began 
his  great  works  without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  what  we  call  education;  and  he  was  forced 
to  prove  by  actual  experiment,  laws  that  scientif- 
ic men  were  familiar  with  long  before  his  time. 
So  he,  in  1818,  made  a  series  of  careful  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  resistance  that  was 
encountered  by  carriages  moving  along  rail- 
ways— and  he  demonstrated  that  "  friction  was 
a  constant  quantity  at  all  velocities." — Vince 
and  Coulomb  had  before  developed  this  theory, 
and  it  was  well  known  to  scientific  men;  but  it 
had  not  been  believed  nor  acted  upon  by  prac- 
tical engineers  before  Mr.  Stephenson's  experi- 
ments. (See  Lives  of  George  and  Robert  Stephen- 
son, by  Smiles,  page  202). 

The  discovery  of  this  law  did  not  mislead  Mr. 
Stephenson,  and  he  probably  never  for  a  mo- 
ment supposed  that  a  train  of  cars  could  be 
moved  as  cheaply  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  as  it  could  at  fifteen.  He  knew  that  the 
index  of  his  dynamometer  stood  at  the  same 
figure  in  both  rates  of  speed,  but  he  also  knew 
that  his  pistons  traveled  the  length  of  the  cyl- 
inders just  twice  as  often  in  a  given  time,  when 
the  train  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per 
hour,  as  they  did  when  it  moved  fifteen  miles 
per  hour;  or  to  state  the  case  in  another  wajr, 
he  knew  that  he  expended  just  the  same  power 
on  each  mile  at  both  rates  of  speed.  In  each 
case  the  same  pressure  of  steam  on  the  pistons 
was  required,  and  the  cylinders  had  in  one  case 
to  be  filled  with  steam  twice  as  often  as  in  the 
other,  and  it  took  twice  the  number  of  pounds 
of  coal  to  make  the  steam  for  a  given  length  of 
time  at  the  high  rate  of  speed  that  it  did  at  the 
low  rate.  So  Stephenson  knew  that  it  cost  just 
as  much  to  run  his  train  (friction  alone  being 
under  consideration)  a  mile  whatever  the  speed 
might  be  ;  and  certainly  he  never  fell  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  he  could  run  a  mile  at 
higher  rate  of  speed  at  less  cost  than  it  could 
be  run  at  the  lower  rate. 

The  steam-engine  has  a  way  of  speaking  for 
itself,  that  fast  walking  horses  have  not.  The 
engine  asks  for  fuel  and  water,  and  will  have  it 
supplied  just  at  the  time  it  is  consumed.  It, 
neither  draws  upon  a  stock  of  fat  before  ac- 
cumulated, nor  does  it  lay  in  anew  supply  of 
Strength  by  a  subsequent  rest;  nor  docs  the 
engine  tire,  as  does  the  horse. 

What  is  the  power  of  a  horse?  By  general 
consent  it  has  been  defined  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  raising  of  33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one 
minute.  Why  not  say  two  feet  high  in  one 
minute,  if  horses  can  plow  with  the  same  ex- 
penditure of  power  two  acres  that  they  can  one? 

Let  no  man  fancy  that  a  given  quantity  of 
land  can  be  plowed  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  positive  quantity  of  power,  and  that  being  a 
fixed  quantity,  though  perhaps  an  unknown  one 


to  the  plowman,  it  must  be  expended,  without 
regard  to  the  time  taken;  or,  if  the  time  is  ex- 
tremely short  or  extremely  long,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  animals  that  draw  the  plow  would  last 
best  yfitli  the  use  of  the  longest  time. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  besides 
the  mere  friction  caused  in  plowing,  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
speed  best  to  adopt  in  any  given  case.  Tins  I 
have  purposely  avoided  discussing  in  the  fore- 
going remarks.  It  will  furnish  abundant  ma- 
terial for  an  article  that  I  may  some  time  at- 
tempt. Geo.  Geddes. 

Remedy  for  Drouth, 


The  extreme  drouth  which  has  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  drying  up  the  brooks, 
destroying  the  fish,  and,  in  many  places,  making 
a  total  failure  of  corn  and  potatoes,  leads  us  to 
inquire  for  a  remedy.  Is  there  any  ?  Has  man 
any  power  over  nature?  Can  we  add  to,  or  di- 
minish, the  rain-fall?  There  are  many  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  old  world,  which  go  to  show, 
that  man  has  much  of  this  power,  and  that  he 
may  so  direct  his  labors  as  to  modify  very  es- 
sentially the  climate,  as  well  as  the  soil.  Coun- 
tries once  fertile  are  now  nearly  barren,  and 
sustain  but  a  handful  of  people.  Their  brooks 
are  dried  up,  and  the  rain-fall  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. On  the  other  hand,  wells  sunk  in  the 
desert  make  an  oasis,  and  the  spot  of  verdure 
increases  with  the  passing  years,  until  showers 
fall  upon  the  parched  sands.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  man's  labors  upon  climate 
is  now  going  on  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
in  our  own  country.  When  the  Mormons  first 
settled  this  region,  they  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  irrigation  for  their  crops.  The  supply  of 
water  was  small,  and  they  feared  lest  with  the 
increase  of  their  population,  there  might  not  be 
at  last  enough  to  irrigate  all  their  lands,  and 
famine  must  stare  them  in  the  face.  But  they 
have  tilled  their  lands,  planted  trees,  which  are 
now  large  and  completely  embower  their  city, 
and  their  gardens  are  full  of  fruit  trees  and  flow- 
ering shrubs.  Many  thousands  of  acres,  once 
barren,  have  been  made  more  productive  than  in 
rainy  climates.  Enormous  sums  have  been 
spent  in  bringing  water  by  artificial  channels 
from  the  distant  mountains  to  make  these  now 
fertile  fields.  The  face  of  the  earth  has  been 
changed,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  climate.  They  now  have  rains 
from  the  sk}r,  almost  enough  to  meet  the  wants 
of  growing  crops,  a  thing  unheard  of  until  within 
a  few  years.  The  effect  of  the  increased  rain- 
fall in  the  Valley  has  had  a  very  marked  ef- 
fect upon  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  is  126 
miles  long  by  45  miles  wide.  It  has  risen  12 
feet  since  the  Mormon  occupation,  and  the  water 
has  a  smaller  proportion  of  salt.  Formerly  it, 
took  three  gallons  of  water  to  make  one  of  salt, 
now  it  requires  four.  The  change  has  also  af- 
fected the  streams  that  flow  through  the  Valley, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  same  channels  carry 
twice  as  much  water  as  formerly,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  These  facts  are  \cvy  en- 
couraging, not  only  to  the  Mormons,  hut  to  Hi'1 
settlers  along  the  line  of  the  Pacilie  Railroad, 
where  there  is  little  rain.  It  may  be  expected 
that  irrigation,  and  cultivation,  and  the  planting 
of  trees  will  gradually  work  a  change  in  the  cli- 
mate, and  make  rainless  regions  productive. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  the  removal  of  for- 
ests from  a  country  has  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  rain-fall,  and  to  make  the  showers  less  fre- 
queul  as  well  as  less  abundant.     If  the  clearing 


process  is  carried  too  far,  we  do  not  have  rain 
enough  to  give  us  average  crop=.  The  most 
desirable  proportion  of  forest  to  cleared  fields  is 
reckoned  in  France  at  one  of  the  former  to  four 
of  the  latter,  and  the  government  of  that  c'oun* 
try  regulates  forest  culture  for  the  general  good. 
In  this  country  there  is  no  regulation,  and  every 
man  follows  his  own  sweet  will  in  destroying 
trees.  We  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  our  government  will  have  to  look  after 
this  matter,  and  place  some  restriction  upon  the 
removal  of  forests,  and  encourage  the  planting 
of  trees  upon  the  prairies,  and  in  the  rainless  re- 
gions. Wood  and  limber  are  growing  very 
scarce  and  high,  in  some  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
country;  and  streams  once  full  of  water  are  now 
nearly  dry  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year.  We 
very  much  want  information  disseminated  upon 
this  subject.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
if  it  were  enlightened,  would  lead  farmers  to 
preserve  their  forests  upon  the  mountains  and 
hills,  in  which  our  streams  take  their  rise,  and 
not  to  drain  too  many  of  the  swamps  in  these 
high  lauds.  The  springs  at  the  source  of  every 
brook  should  be  sacredly  guarded.  These  high 
lands  are  generally  rocky,  rough,  and  steep,  and 
quite  impracticable  for  the  plow.  The}'  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  wood,  and  should  be 
left  as  sources  for  the  supply  of  fuel,  timber, 
and  rain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wdiole  countrv. 


Hand  Thrashing  Machines. — We  were  not 
a  little  interested  at  seeing  three  hand  thrashing 
machines  at  the  N.  England  Fair,  and  we  believe 
there  are  others  which  were  not  there  exhibited. 
The  earliest  attempts  to  thrash  by  machinery 
were,  we  believe,  with  hand  thrashers.  The 
curious  will  find  a  reference  in  Washington's 
Diary  under  the  date  of  January  22d,  1790,  to 
his  having  called  upon  the  Baron  de  Pcellnitz 
to  see  his  thrashing  machine,  by  which  it  is 
clear  that  long  before  the  introduction  of  horse 
thrashers,  a  tolerably  effective  hand  machine 
was  employed.  The  new  hand  thrashers  are 
cheap  machines,  work  easily,  and  quite  expe- 
ditiously, and  do  their  work  well,  we  believe. 
They  were  looked  upon  with  great  favor  b}'  the 
small  farmers;  and  at  this  time  when  skilled 
farm  labor  is  so  hard  to  find,  we  think  they  are 
just   in  time  to  supply  a  great  want. 


Fattening  Sheep  in  Winter. 


"A  Young  Farmer"  in  Canada  writes  :  "I 
see  that  'Walks  and  Talks'  thinks  it  profitable 
to  fatten  sheep  in  winter.  I  tried  it  tiie  past 
winter  on  a  small  scale,  and  have  not  found  it 
so,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the 
trouble.  I  put  up  four  of  my  worst  lambs  with 
some  old  ewes.  They  had  all  the  clover  hay 
they  would  cat,  good  water  every  day.  a  few 
peas  in  the  morning  and  some  oats  at  night, 
besides  roots.  They  were  kept  in  a  good,  warm, 
dry  frame  house,  but  had  no  yard  to  run  out  in. 
The  old  ewes  did  very  well,  but  of  the  lambs 
one  is  dead,  another  i~  likely  to  die;  the  third  is 
as  poor  as  w  lien  shut  up,  and  the  other  one  is  well 
improved.  They  have  no  disease,  but  gradually 
got  poorer  and  weaker.  Do  you  think  sheep 
fee  1  belter  in  good-sized  flocks,  and  is  an  open 
shed  that  is  dry  better  than  a  closed  house?" 

It  is  not  well  to  put  lambs  and  old  sheep  to- 
gether in  the  same  flock.  The  old  sheen  prob- 
ablvgot  most  of  the  grain.  The  fact  that  the 
ewes  did  well,  indicates  that  the  trouble  was  n»t 
in  the  house  or  in  Hie  feeding-  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  young,  growing  sheep  re- 
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■juire  more  food  to  fatten  them,  or  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition,  than  sheep  that  have  attain- 
ed their  growth,  and  are  in  good  health. 

In  fattening  sheep  in  winter  in  our  severe 
climate,  our  profits  are  derived  principally  from 
the  extra  price  that  fat  sheep  usually  bring  in 
the  spring,  and  not  from  the  mere  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  sheep.  For  instance,  last 
December,  sheep  that  could  be  bought  for  4  cts. 
per  lb.  were  worth  8  cts.  per  lb.  in  April,  if 
moderately  fat,  and  9  cts.  if  extra  fat.  A  sheep 
that  gains  20  lbs.  during  the  five  winter  months 
may  be  considered  as  doing  well.  But  this  would 
not  pay  for  the  food  consumed  if  we  had  to  de- 
pend merely  on  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
sheep.  "We  should,  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  get  only 
$1.60  for  five  months'  feeding.  But  if  we  buy  a 
hundred  pound  sheep  for  4  cts.per  lb.  and  it  gains 
20  lbs.,  and  then  sells  for  8  cts.  per  lb.,  it  would 
bring  $9.60  and  we  get  $5.60  for  feeding,  etc. 
This  will  pay  as  well  in  our  opinion  as  any 
ordinary  branch    of   farming  ought    to  pay. 

The  real  point  in  fattening  sheep  in  winter  ia 
to  have  the  sheep  nearly  fat  before  winter  seta 
in.  It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  fatten  the 
"worst  lambs."  If  we  attempt  to  fatten  lambs 
at  all,  they  must  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
should  have  extra  food  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  "We  would  advise  our  young  friend  to 
adopt  the  following  course :  Select  good,  com- 
mon, long-wooled  ewes.  Then  get  a  thorough- 
bred  Cotswold  ram.  We  should  prefer  one  that 
manifests  a  tendency  to  early  maturity,  rather 
than  to  extra  size.  Have  the  lambs  come  in 
April  or  the  first  of  May.  While  in  lamb,  keep 
the  ewes  in  good,  healthy  condition;  not  too 
fat  and  certainly  not  too  thin.  After  they  have 
lambed,  feed  liberally,  so  that  the  ewes  will  have 


Fig.  2. — EUSTIC  BRIDGE. 

abundance  of  milk.  This  is  a  very  important 
point.  If  the  grass  is  not  ready,  give  good 
clover  hay  and  bran  with  roots  and  a  little 
grain.  "We  find  bran  excellent  food  for  suck- 
ling ewes,  either  with  or  without  roots.  When 
turned  out  to  grass,  we  would  continue  to  sup- 
ply them  with  what  clover  hay  and  bran  they 
would  eat,  also  a  little  grain,  say,  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  per  day  for  each  sheep.  This  will 
give  the  lambs  a  good  start,  which  is  half  the 
race.  Let  them  have  good  pasture  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  If  the  pasture  is  not  first- 
class,  feed  a  little  oil-cake  or  bran  and  grain. 

Feed  well,  during  the  winter,  on  good  barley 
and  wheat  straw,  with  a  pound  of  oil-cake,  each, 
per  day,  and  towards  spring  feed  clover  hay; 
or,  if  preferred,  feed  clover  hay  during  the 
whole  winter  instead  of  straw  and  oil-cake. 
The  next  summer  feed  liberally,  and  by  the  first 
of  November  the  sheep  will  be  in  prime  order. 
Then  shut  them  up  and  feed  clover  hay  and 
oil-cake  for  about  six  weeks,  and  send  the  sheep 
to  the  market  for  Christmas  mutton.     By  this 


Fig.  1.— BIRD-HOUSE. 

time  the  sheep  should  average  200  pounds 
each,  and  would  command  a  high  price.  The 
point  we  wish  to 
make  is,  that  in  our 
severe  climate,  we 
should  aim  to  fat- 
ten our  sheep  dur- 
ing the  summer. 
In  the  hands  of 
experienced  feed- 
ers, sheep  can  be 
fattened  during  the 
winter;  and  those 
who  can  purchase 
the  right  kind  of 
sheep  in  the  fall 
at  ordinary  rates, 
often  make  a  good 
deal  of  money 
by  fattening  them 
for  market.  But  it  is  getting  more  and  more 
difficult  every  year  to  find  the  right  kind  of 


winter  sets  in.  All  that  we  should  attempt  to 
do  in  winter  is  to  finish  off  the  sheep,  make  them 
ripe  for  the  butcher,  and  find  a  good  market. 


Structures  in  Rustic  Work. 


The  term  "rustic  work"  is  now  used  for 
many  objects  made  of  materials,  the  surface  or 
the  shape  of  which  is  left  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion. The  smallest  flower-baskets,  consisting  of 
a  bowl  ornamented  with  cones  and  crooked 
sticks,  and  large,  even  elegant,  edifices,  such  as 
are- seen  upon  our  parks,  are  classed  under  the 
rather  comprehensive  name  of  rustic  work. 

Probably  no  finer  specimens  of  this  style  of 
architecture  can  be  found  anywhere  than  at 
New  York  Central  Park ;  the  shelters,  summer 
houses,  seats,  arbors,  boat-landings,  and  bridges, 
built  in  this  manner,  are  numerous,  and  are 
tasteful  in  design  and  executed  in  a  workman- 
like manner.  It  is  probable  that  the  successful 
introduction  of  rustic  work  at  the  Park  has  done 
much  towards  popularizing  it,  for  we  now  sel- 
dom visit  a  neighborhood  where  any  attention 
is  given  to  rural  adornment  that  we  do  not  see 
more  or  less  ambitious  attempts  at  this  kind  of 
decoration  and  frequently  excellent  examples. 

Work  of  this  kind  should  present  the  expres- 
sion of  durability  and  solidity.  Its  very  rude- 
ness of  exterior  demands  that  there  should  be 
nothing  shaky  about  the  structure.  There  is  no 
wood  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose  as  the  Bed 
Cedar,not  only  on  account  of  its  great  durability, 
but  because  the  natural  growth  of  its  branches 
presents  a  great  diversity  of  angles  and  curves, 
twists  and  knots,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
workman  give  most  pleasing  effects;  besides 
these,  its  color  is  a  harmonious  one.  No  instruc- 


Fig.  4. — RUSTIC  BEE-SI  UfD. 

sheep.    And  it  certainly  will  not  pay  to  attempt 
to  fatten  sheep  that  are  in  poor  condition  w>en 


Fig.  3. — COVERED  ARBOR. 

tion  can  make  one  a  clever  builder  of  rustic 
work,  he  must  have  a  natural  ingenuity  that 
will  allow  him  to  combine  irregular  shapes  into 
something  like  symmetrical  forms.  A  mere  as- 
sociation of  grotesque  branches  is  not  pleasing. 
There  must  be  an  architectural  design,  and  the 
details  of  this  worked  out  by  the  ingenious  use 
of  natural  materials.  We  give  a  few  illustra- 
trations  of  simple  structures.  In  fig.  1,  we  have 
a  bird-house  and  a  support  for  climbers  com- 
bined. The  central  pillar  is  made  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  structure,  and  the  vines 
are  trained  to  the  corners  by  means  of  wires. 
Fig.  2  is  a  bridge  upon  the  estate  of  Edwin  A. 
Saxton,  Esq.,  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.  Rustic  work  is 
often  used  with  fine  effect  in  small  bridges,  and 
though  this  is  less  regular  in  its  design  than 
some  we  have  seen,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
The  covered  arbor,  fig.  3,  is  an  exceedingly  sim- 
ple design.  It  is  over  one  of  the  path-ways  at 
Central  Park.  Fig.  4  is  a  bee-stand  at  Central 
Park.  The  roof,  and  enclosed  sides,  and  ends 
are  covered   with  split  sticks  of   Red   Cedar. 
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The  Closed  Gentian. 

Among  the  many  plants  sent  us  for  a  name, 
there  is  no  one  we  more  commonly  receive 
iu  autumn  than  the  Closed  Gentian.  It  is  fre- 
quently met  with  late  in  the  season,  and  attracts 


THE    CLOSED    GENTIAN. 

notice  on  account  of  its  conspicuous,  dark-blue 
flowers,  and  their  persistent  way  of  never  open- 
ing. The  engraving  we  give  will  show  this  pe- 
culiar appearance,  which  has  caused  some  to 
call  it  the  Bottle-Gentian.  The  most  common 
species  with  this  general  aspect  is  Qeniiana 
Andrewsii,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  with  perfect- 
ly white  flowers.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
species  similar  in  appearance,  found  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  and  only  to  be 
distinguished  upon  close  inspection.  "We  are  not 
aware  of  any  attempts  to  cultivate  either  this  or 
any  other  of  our  species  of  Gentian.  Some  of 
the  Alpine  forms  of  Europe  have  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation,  but  they  are  difficult 
to  grow  witli  us.  Probably  our  native  ones, 
some  of  them  very  beautiful,  if  their  require- 
ments were  properly  studied  aud  experiment- 
ed  upon,  might  be   brought  into   cultivation. 


A  Double-flowered  Datura. 

When  one  wishes  to  popularize  a  flower  that 
is  little  known,  how  he  is  troubled  to  find  a  tak- 
ing name.  Datura  ehlorantha  flore  pleno,  as 
they  have  it  in  the  seedsmen's  catalogues,  is 
certainly  formidable  enough  to  repel  anyone; 
it  might  be  called  "  Double-flowered  Datura," 
but  as  there  arc  other  Daturas  that  have  double 
flowers,  this  seems  to  be  hardly  specific  enough. 


The  Daturas  we  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  in 
our  common  Datura  Stramonium,  popularly 
known  as  Stink-weed,  Apple  of  Peru,  Devil's 
Apple,  Jamestown  and  Jimson  Weed,  which  is 
a  common  enough  weed  in  all  waste  places. 
Even  this  is  not  without  beauty,  and  did  it  re- 
quire care  to  de- 
velop its  fragrant 
funnel  -  shaped 
■white  flowers,  we 
should  probably 
prize  it  as  an  or- 
namental plant, 
despite  the  sick- 
ening odor  of  its 
leaves.  There 
are  several  spe- 
cies of  Datura 
cultivated  for  or- 
nament ;  while 
their  flowers  are 
very  showy,their 
leaves  have  all  a 
most  unpleasant 
odor.  One  should 
enjoy  them  with- 
out coming  into 
too  close  con- 
tact. Daturame 
teloides,  oftener 
incorrectly  call- 
ed D.  Wrightii, 
is  a  very  showy, 
single  -  flowered 
species,  aud  a 
well  grown  plant 
of  it  makes  a 
great  display  of 
enormous  flow- 
ers. A  friend  of 
ours  who  makes 
the  greatest  pos- 
sible show  in  a 
small  garden, 
produced  a  fine 
effect  last  sum- 
mer with  a  few 
plants  of  Datura 
cMorantha  flore  pleno — which  we  may  translate 
as  the  "  Double  greenish-flowered  Stink- weed." 
It  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  aud  makes  a 
spreading,  bushy  plant,  which  is  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  bloom.  The  individual  flowers 
are  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  each  curiously 
double.  Each  corolla  has  another  within  it,  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate,  green- 
ish yellow  color,  and  are  fragrant,  while  the  fo- 
liage, when  bruised,  is  as  offensive  as  that  of 
our  common  species.  For  making  a  show,  this 
is  a  desirable  plant,  and  as  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  flourish  well  in  hot  weather,  the 
best  way  is  to  start  the  seeds  early  in  a  hot-bed 
and  grow  the    plants   as  rapidly  as  possible. 

■»  ■        —     — •-« 

Soils  for   Gardening   and  Farming. 

BY  PETKU  HENHKHSON. 


advice  is  asked  too  late ;  the  majority  of  the  ap- 
plicants having  been  unfortunate  enough  to  buy 
or  rent  land  that  they  had  been  led  to  believe 
was  excellent,  but  only  "  run  down."  In  my 
opinion  this  wide-spread  notion  of  "exhausted 
lands  "  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  fallacy,  and  that 


On  many  occasions  I  have  referred  to  the  great 
importance  of  selecting  a  proper  quality  o/  soil 
for  all  gardening  aud  farming  operations.  But 
as  year  by  year  you  arc  increasing  the  number 
of  inexperienced  readers,  the  fact  cannot  be  too 
often  nor  too  forcibly  impressed  that  success 
hinges  upon  this  alone  more  than  on  any  thing 
else.  Thousands  are  every  year  ruined  by  a 
bad  selection  of  soil.  I  have  scores  come  to 
me  in  the  course  of  every  season  for  advice  iu 
this  matter  of  soils,  but  in  most  instances  the 


DOrBLE-FLOWERED  DATfKA. 

most  of  the  lands  said  to  be  so  exhausted  never 
were  good,  aud  no  power  on  earth  short  of 
spreading  a  good  soil  over  them  a  foot  thick, 
would  ever  make  them  good.  In  a  visit  to  the 
suburbs  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  encountered  a  man  from  the  Eastern 
States  that  had  gone  down  there  four  years  ago. 
He  had  bought  an  "  exhausted  farm "  of  SO 
acres,  aud  with  northern  energy  and  northern 
capital,  hoped  to  resuscitate  it  to  what  it  had 
been  (as  the  former  owner  had  told  him),  a  fer- 
tile farm.  An  expenditure  of  nearly  $3,000,  and 
the  hard  work  of  four  years,  had  as  yet  failed  to 
give  him  a  crop  of  corn  that  paid  for  the  labor. 
Not  a  stalkcould  I  see  that  had  been  more  than 
live  feet  high,  and  many  of  them  not  two  feet. 
No  wonder  !  his  poor  yellow  soil  iu  no  place 
exceeded  four  inches  in  depth,  and  was  under- 
lain by  a  hard  pan  of  clay.  Ruin  iu  all  such 
cases  is  inevitable,  the  labor  put  upon  such  a 
soil  can  never  pay,  so  long  as  there  is  any  thing 
better  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  Our  country 
contains  millions  of  acres  of  lands,  that  are 
bought  and  sold  annually,  which  are  of  but  little 
more  use  for  farming  purposes  than  if  the  lille 
deeds  were  given  for  the  same  area  in  mid-ocean. 
"  But,"  asks  the  reader,  "  how  are  we  to  select 
soils  ?"  First,  never  buy  a  farm  without  personal 
examination — never  take  the  seller's  word  about 
it;  he  may  honestly  believe  that  what  lie  asserts 
is  true,  or  he  may  know  it  to  be  false;  but  iu 
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either  case  if  you  are  deceived  you  suffer.  Let 
the  examination  be  thorough  ;  note  the  sur- 
roundings, if  the  district  is  settled  and  cropped ; 
carefully  examine  the  condition  of  crops  on  the 
farm  and  upon  those  adjoining  it.  If  they  are 
sickly  looking  and  'weak,  if  the  corn-stalks  in- 
stead of  being  seven  or  eight  feet  in  hight  are 
but  two  or  three,  3'ou  had  better  lose  your 
time  and  expenses  and  get  home  again,  than 
take  the  farm  as  a  gift.  But  should  there 
be.no  corn  or  other  crops  by  which  to  test  the 
quality  of  soil,  an  examination  should  be  made 
by  digging  down  at  short  distances  all  over  the 
ground.  .  The  top,  or  "  true  soil,"  should  not  be 
less  than  nine  inches  in  deptli ;  the  best  color  is 
a  dark  brown.  The  subsoil,  or  stratum  lying 
immediately  under  the  top  soil,  should  be  of  a 
porous  nature,  and  it  is  usually,  in  first-rate  soils, 
of  a  yellowish,  sandy  loam.  -  Occasionally  we 
find  a  gravelly  subsoil  underlying  soils  of  good 
quality,  but  this  is  not  so  common.  Less  fre- 
quent still  is  a  subsoil  of  blue  or  yellow  clay, 
such  a  claj'  as  might  be  used  for  brick  making. 
A  subsoil  of  this  kind  when  near  the  surface  is 
a  certain  indication  of  a  poor  qualit3r  of  soil  for 
the   purposes   of  either  farming  or   gardening. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  different  soils  for 
our  market  gardening  purposes — we  have  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood  men,  who  now  pay  $100 
per  acre  annual  rent,  and  who  in  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  years  have  made  snug  little  fortunes 
upon  eight  or  nine  acres  in  cultivation.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  there  are 
others  -paying  less  than  half  that  amount  in  rent, 
who  have  during  the  same  time  been  struggling 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  Though  equally  in- 
dustrious and  having  an  equally  good  knowledge 
of  the  business,  their  success  has  been  quite 
different,  and  all  simply  for  the  reason  of  a  dif- 
ference in  the  normal  condition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  one  case  the  land  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
occupant  at  $200  per  acre  annual  rent  than  the 
other  would  be  if  it  could  be  had  for  nothing. 

Our  best  lands  for  vegetable  growing  in  this 
district  (Jersey  City,  N  J.,)  which  is  a  mere 
suburb  of  New  York  City,  are  rapidly  getting 
■absorbed  for  building  purposes,  so  that  before 
Many  years  the  market  gardens,  for  the  supply 
of  the  great  Metropolis,  must  be  on  Long  Island. 
There  the  land  is  generally  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  Immense  tracts  of  level  prairie-like 
lands  are  being  devoted  to  ordinary  farm  crops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Flatbush  and  Platlands,  L.  I., 
which  in  a  few  years  will,  without  doubt,  be 
occupied  by  garden  vegetables  and  fruits. 


Hybrid  Grapes. 


Those  who  have  maintained  that  there  has 
been  no  true  hybrid  produced  between  the  for- 
eign Viiis  vinifera  and  our  several  native  species, 
will  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  position. 
Leaving  the  Rogers'  Hybrids  out  of  the  question, 
there  are  now  several  which  have  been  produc- 
ed since  in  which  the  characters  of  the  native 
and  foreign  are  so  positively  manifested,  that 
the  most  sceptical  can  no  longer  doubt  that  true 
hybridization  has  taken  place.  The  varieties 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Chas.  Arnold,  of  Canada,  show 
a  distinct  trac»  of  foreign  blood.  The  Senasqua 
of  Mr.  Underbill  is  a  cross  between  Black 
Prince  and  Concord,  and  shows  the  foreign 
character  in  the  fruit  and  the  native  in  the  leaf. 
Later,  still,  we  have  some  fine  hybrids  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ricketts,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  Muscat  Hamburg  is 
imparted  to  a  fruit  possessing  in  most  respects 


the  characters  of  the  natives.  One  of  Mr. 
Ricketts'  hybrids,  which  took  the  first  prize  at 
Bliss  &  Sons'  grape  exhibition,  in  September 
last,  is  a  triumph  of  careful  cultivation,  and  we 
hope  to  hear  of  its  success  elsewhere.  It  is  to 
bear  the  honored  name  of  Charles  Downing. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

One  Pine  the  Less. — "There  was  a  bliff- 
blang ;  the  house  shuk  as  if  the  roof  was  roll- 
ing off  uv  it.  Katy  was  kilt  entirely  with  the 
fright,  the  very  dogs  jumped  in  at  the  parlor 
windoys  and  hid  under  the  sofy,  and  sur  there 
was  a  smell  as  if  iverything  was  burning  up 
jist," — Such  was  the  account  Peter  gave  of  a 
terrific  thunder  storm  as  we  drove  home  from 
the  station  one  day  last  August.  My  fears  were 
too  well  founded.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the 
pines  showed  in  its  ruptured  bark  that  it  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  It  remained  un- 
changed, and  stood  there  so  green  and  sturdy 
that  I  tried  to  forget  what  had  happened,  and 
even  to  hope  that  it  might  survive.  Looking 
out  this  November  morning,  I  see  that  the  last 
hard  frost  has  told  the  story.  All  the  other 
pines  are  bright  and  green,  but  this  droops  the 
tips  of  its  branches  and  pales  to  a  sickly  yellow. 
It  seems  hard  that  the  patient  growth  of  a  cen- 
tury should  be  demolished  in  one  sudden  crash. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  accept  it  with  resig- 
nation, and  think  that  the  tree  died  nobly  in  di- 
verting the  bolt  from  something  more  precious. 
The  removal  of  the  tree  will  open  a  bit  of  land- 
scape now  shut  out,  and  perhaps  there  are  oth- 
er blessings  if  one  could  only  see  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  mean  to  be  away  when  it  is  cut  clown. 

The  French  Mtjlberkt  is  the  name  given 
in  the  Southern  States  to  a  shrub  known  in  our 
nurserymen's  catalogues  as  Callicarpa  Ameri- 
cana. It  is  not  a  Mulberry  at  all,  but  belongs 
to  the  Verbena  Family.  Its  clusters  of  fruit 
are  very  numerous  and  of  a  fine  violet-purple 
color,  and  is  really  a  pleasing  object  in  autumn. 
This  and  the  Snowberry,  which  stands  near  by, 
make  a  fine  contrast;  and  now  that  the  flowers 
are  all  gone,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  some  bits  of 
color  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 

Rhododendrons. —  A  good  Rhododendron 
can  he  bought  for  two  dollars,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  so  much  satisfaction  can  be  had  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  expended  in  any  other 
plant.  Perhaps  so  much  has  been  said  about 
Rhododendron  soil  and  the  necessity  for  peat, 
that  many  think  they  will  not  grow  without 
elaborate  preparation.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  they 
will  flourish  in  any  soil  that  does  not  contain  an 
excess  of  lime.  The  spot  where  ours  stand  is  so 
sandy,  that  but  few  would  think  of  planting  any 
garden  crop  in  it  without  an  abundance  of  ma- 
nure. There  was  an  old  sod  upon  the  ground 
and  this  was  spaded  under ;  no  peat,  muck,  nor 
leaf-mould  was  added,  and  the  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  even  the  water-loving  Rhodora 
have  made  a  fine  growth,  and  are  stocked  with 
abundant  buds  full  of  promise  for  next  spring. 

Akebia  qtttnata. — There  is  no  vine  that  has 
given  me  more  satisfaction  than  this.  It  is  a 
good  grower,  its  stems  are  slender  and  manage- 
able, and  I  have  found  it  a  capital  subject  for  a 
low  screen  to  the  veranda.  After  the  frost  has 
despoiled  the  other  vines  growing  near  it,  the 
very  neat  and  dark  green  foliage  of  this  looks 
as  bright  and  fresh,  as  if  winter  had  not  come. 


The  Madder  Plant. 


Among  those  plants  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  the  cultivation  of  which  in 
this  country  would  retain  here  large  sums  of 
money  annually  paid  to  foreign  producers, 
Madder  possesses  great  interest.  The  root  is 
extensively.used  in  dying,  and  yields  a  deep-red 
coloring  matter.  The  plant  is  native  to  South- 
ern Europe  and  the  Levant,  bears   the  winters 


MADDER   PLANT. 

of  Holland,  Central  France,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many, well,  and  has  been  successfully  culti- 
vated in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  sprig  which  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
habit  of  growth.  It  resembles  some  of  our 
common  Galiums  or  Bedstraws,  very  much, 
both  in  stems,  leaves,  and  bloom,  and  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  family.  The  root  is  the 
portion  of  value ;  and  the  object  of  the  cultiva- 
tor who  raises  Madder  is  to  produce  as  much 
root  as  possible.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  product  of  different  soils,  as 
well  as  in  the  amount  of  the  crop.  The  soils 
upon  which  the  deepest  colored  roots  are  ob- 
tained are  rich,  light,  and  deep,  of  a  calcareous 
and  alluvial  character,  deeply  worked,  free 
from  weeds  and  in  fine  tilth.  The  crop  as  cul- 
tivated in  France  and  Holland,  requires  a  great 
deal  of  hand  labor  at  first;  but  it  occupies  the 
land  some  two  or  three  years,  and  often  more, 
and  gives  little  trouble  after  it  is  laid  by.  Har- 
vesting the  roots  again  requires  a  good  deal  of 
hand  labor,  but  as  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
the  dried  roots  is  a  common  product  to  the  acre, 
it  is  very  remunerative. 

Madder  is  either  raised  from  seed,  which  is 
sowed  in  the  spring  in  beds  five  or  six  feet  wide, 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  or  cuttings  of  the 
roots  are  preserved  from  the  previous  j'ear's 
harvest,  and  these  are  planted  out  earl)'  in  the 
spring,  ten  inches  assunder,  in  rows  about 
twenty  inches  apart.  Where  the  latter  system 
is  followed,  four  rows  form  a  bed,  and  a  space 
equal  to  the  omission  of  one  row  is  left  between 
the  beds.  As  the  plants  grow,  branches  are 
bent  down  and  covered  with  earth  to  induce 
them  to  strike  root  again,  and  this  operation  is 
continued  as  long  as  any  unoccupied  ground  re- 
mains. Meanwhile  the  soil  is  kept  open,  mel- 
low, and  free  from  weeds  at  first,  by  a  common 
plow,  or  one-horse   subsoil    plow,  and  subse- 
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queutly  by  band-hoeing  and  baud-weeding. 
The  tops  of  the  plants  being  repeatedly  laid 
down  aud  covered  with  earth  in  tha  way  de- 
scribed, necessitates  taking  a  good  deal  of  soil 
from  the  alleys  between  the  beds.  These  be- 
come considerably  deepened,  and  the  beds  pro- 
portionately raised.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  beds  are  kept  flat  or  a  Hi  tie  depressed  in  the 
center,  in  order  that  the  rains  shall  not  wash 
down  the  sides,  and  that  the  water  shall  all 
soak  in  and  keep  the  soil  moist. 

In  Holland  the  custom  prevails  of  digging 
after  the  second  season.  Here  the  plants  are 
raised  from  root  cuttings,  and  this  probably 
gives  them  a  little  advantage  over  a  seedling 
crop  of  the  same  age.  The  reason  for  digging 
at  this  time  is  said  to  be  the  risk  attending  win- 
tering. "Where  the  winters  are  milder  the  crop 
is  seldom  harvested  before  the  third  autumn. 
Madder  is  dug  in  August  or  September,  while 
the  weather  still  remains  hot  enough  to  dry  the 
roots  and  render  kiln-drying  unnecessary,  ex- 
cept as  a  final  preparation  for  grinding.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  remove  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  tops  and  all,  with  sharp  hoes  and  shovels, 
cutting  about  half  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Then  a  large  plow  with  a  sharp  coul- 
ter is  run,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  as 
deep  as  possible,  turning  a  furrow  outward  into 
the  path.  This  furrow  is  then  thoroughly  over- 
hauled with  forks  and  rakes,  and  all  the  roots 
carefully  picked  out ;  then  another  furrow  is 
plowed  and  picked  over  in  the  same  way.  The 
roots  are  at  once  taken  to  a  stream,  pump,  or 
hydrant,  and  washed  by  hand,  being  pulled  apart 
and  all  the  dirt  and  grit  thoroughly  removed. 
When  perfectly  clean  they  are  laid  upon  light 
platforms  or  tables,  like  apples,  for  drying,  and 
placed  in  the  sun.  At  nightfall,  or  when  rain 
threatens,  these  tables  are  stacked  up  under  a 
temporary  cover,  or  the  protection  of  some 
building.  When  sufficiently  dry  they  are  beaten 
or  thrashed  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  fine 
rootlets  which  are  subsequently  winnowed  out. 
In  this  condition  it  is  probable  the  crop  might 
be  profitably  marketed  in  the  country.  It  is, 
however,  usually  kiln-dried,  ground  in  a  com- 
mon grain-mill,  and  Ihe  powder  packed  in  bar- 
rels or  kegs.  The  dried  aud  broken  roots  are 
known  in  commerce  as  "  lizari ;"  when  the 
outer  bark  has  been  removed  by  thrashing  and 
winnowing,  they  are  said  to  be  stripped,  and  are 
of  a  beautiful  translucent  red  color.  The  pow- 
dered root  alone  is  known  in  the  trade  as  Mad- 
der. It  has  a  marked  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong, 
peculiar  odor.  When  packed  in  barrels  it  soon 
undergoes  a  fermentation,  which  causes  the 
mass  to  become  very  tough  and  compact,  but 
improves  its  coloring  properties.  Madder  is 
the  most  important  of  the  red  dye-stuffs,  and  is 
especially  valuable  for  coloring  cotton  and  for 
calico-printing,  on  account  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful colors  it  gives  when  used  with  different  mor- 
dants. The  Madder  imported  amounts  to  sever- 
al millions  of  dollars'  worth   annually. 


New  Fruits. — Of  the  many  new  apples  and 
pears  that  have  been  sent  us  this  year,  many 
have  been  decidedly  poor,  while  a  few  gave 
promise  of  being  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  but 
there  were  none  among  Ihem  superior  to  varie- 
ties we  already  have.  The  prevalent  practice 
of  naming  and  figuring  every  new  fruit  that 
comos  up  is  crowding  our  horticultural  litera- 
ture with  amass  of  rubbish  that  is  an  embarrass- 
ment rather  than  a  benefit.  The  list,  especially 
of  apples  and  pears,  is  now  so  large  that  not. 
another  one  should  be  added  to  it  without  care- 


ful consideration  and  consultation  with  penol- 
ogists of  large  experience  aud  sound  judgement. 

Rabbits  and  Mice  in  Young  Orchards. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  discover,  during  or 
at  the  close  of  the  winter,  scores  of  thrifty  young 
apple-and  pear  trees  girdled  by  vermin.  Precau- 
tions might  be  taken  which  would  prevent  it,  did 
the  owner  suppose  there  was  an}- real  danger;  yet 
it  usually  happens  that  after  years  of  exemption 
from  harm,  mice  or  rabbits  appear — or,  not  ap- 
pearing, do  untold  damage  unseen.  There  have 
been  many  suggestions  made,  aud  plans  devised 
to  protect  trees.  Blood  sprinkled  or  painted 
upon  the  stems  near  the  ground,  will  keep  off 
rabbits.  This  is  easy  to  obtain  about  Christmas 
time,  and  if  there  is  a  plenty  of  it,  it  may  be 
used  freely,  for  no  more  valuable  manure  could 
be  applied.  We  should  fear,  however,  lest  that 
which  is  so  disagreeable  to  rabbits  would  only 
toll  the  mice,  for  which  it  would  be  choice  viands. 

The  attacks  of  rabbits  are  made  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  while  mice  usually  operate 
beneath  and  close  to  the  ground.  They  often 
eat  the  bark  of  the  roots,  which  are  partially 
covered  by  grass  and  soil.  This,  however,  is 
not  very  damaging  to  the  tree.  We  have  found 
the  best  protection  we  could  apply  was  roofing 
paper,  or  "  felt,"  which  is  used  as  a  surface  for 
the  so-called  "  gravel "  roofs.  Tarred  sheathing 
paper  used  for  the  side-walls  of  houses,  though 
lighter,  would  answer  an  equally  good  purpose. 
The  stems  of  the  trees  are  surrounded  by  pieces 
of  this  tarred  paper,  passed  around  so  as  to  fit 
snugly  and  fastened  with  carpet  tacks.  The 
best  way  is  to  gash  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper 
a  few  times,  and  diggingout  the  soil  close  to  the 
stem,put  the  paper  down  below  the  surface,  and 
cover  it  a  little.  This  will  effectually  prevent 
mice  getting  to  the  trees,  and  is  very  quickly 
done.  It  will  prevent  harrUj  from  rabbits  also, 
provided   the  snow   does  not  fall  too  deep. 


"Ridging-up"  the  Kitchen  Garden. 


In  large  gardens  the  plow  is  almost  necessa- 
rily employed  as  the  chief  implement  of  tillage — 
but  the  spading  fork  does  so  much  better  work 
that  it  should  be  used  wherever  possible,  with 
a  due  regard  to  cost.  In  private  gardens  it 
should  always  be  employed.  The  benefit  the 
frost  may  work  in  heavy  land  is  almost  always 
underestimated,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  general 
neglect  of  ridging.  We  see  very  little  of  it 
nowadays  compared  to  what  would  be  advan- 
tageous. This  is  tolerably  well  done  with  the 
plow,  by  turning  two  furrows,  one  from  each 
side,  upon  an  unplowed  strip  lying  between 
them,  of  about  th;  width  of  one  furrow.  The 
operation  is,  how  Tor,  much  better  done  with 
the  fork,  and  a  good  spader  will  work  so  rapid- 
ly as  to  astonish  one  unfamiliar  with  the  work. 
Manure  may  be  spread  and  forked  into  the 
ridges  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed day  after  day  until  the  ground  freezes 
solid.  In  trench  ridging,  the  manure  being 
spread,  the  spader  first  thrusts  in  bis  spading 
fork  as  deep  as  he  can,  where  the  center  of  the 
ridge  is  to  come,  and  inverts  the  ground,  then 
he  throws  two  "  spils"  from  one  side,  then  two 
from  the  other  upon  it.  He  takes  care  not  to 
knock  the  lumps  to  pieces,  but  to  leave  the 
ground  as  lumpy  as  possible. 

The  frost  will  do  the  pulverizing,  and  be- 
sides, the  more  the  soil  is  exposed  to  its  action 
the  better.  He  passes  from  one  ridge  to  the 
next,  working  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  all  the 


ridges  are  carried  along  even  and  parallel.  The 
direction  they  should  run  is  very  important.  If 
the  land  is  ridged  east  aud  west,  the  north  side 
will  remain  frozen  hard  most  of  the  winter, 
while  the  south  side  will  be  frozen  and  thawed 
almost  every  clear  day.  If,  however,  they  go 
north  and  south,  each  side  will  be  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  frost,  and  the 
greatest  good  gained.  Some  limes  the  slope  of 
the  land  is  such  that  if  the  ridges  ran  up  and 
down  the  hill,  heavy  rains  would  cause  the  land 
to  wash  badly.  This  may  be  guarded  against 
by  making  cross-ridges  at  intervals  of  20  or  30 
feet,  and  packing  them  solid  on  the  lower  side. 
If  the  rainfall  meets  with  any  check  in  a  good 
soil,  it  usually  disappears  very  soon,  except  when 
the  surface  is  deeply  frozen. 


Beautifying  the  Nooks  and  Corners. 


A  little  book  has  recently  appeared  in  Eng- 
land which  lias  given  us  much  pleasure.  The 
book  is  called  the  "Wild  Garden,"  and  its  au- 
thor is  Mr.  W.  Robinson.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  show  the  English  people  what  a 
large  number  of  garden  plauts,  usually  suppos- 
ed to  require  careful  cultivation,  will,  if  planted 
out  and  neglected,  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
go  on  and  flourish  from  year  to  year — in  short, 
become  perfectly  naturalized.  He  proposes 
that  plants  of  this  hardy  nature  should  be  plant- 
ed in  such  nooks  and  corners  as  almost  every 
large  place  presents,  and  thus  form  what  he  calls 
his  "wild  garden,"  where  instead  of  weeds  the 
space  shall  be  filled  with  pleasing  flowers,  grow- 
ing in  a  natural  way.  The  idea  is.  a  happy  one, 
and  quite  as  practicable  with  us  as  in  England. 
There  is  scarcely  a  farmer's  wife  who  does  not 
long  for  a  garden,  while  but  few  of  them  are 
able  to  command  the  means  and  lime  to  keep 
one  in  proper  order.  A  neglected  garden  is  a 
source  of  pain  rather  than  pleasure,  but  if  she 
could  have  a  wild  garden,  where  one  of  its 
merits  was  its  freedom  from  care,  it  would  allow 
many  a  one  to  enjoy  flowers  who  might  other- 
wise be  deprived  of  this  pleasure.  Upon  almost 
every  place  there  is  a  spot  exactly  adapted  to 
a  wild  garden.  If  it  is  so  rock}-  that  it  has  been 
left  untouched,  all  the  better.  Hardy  bulbs, 
such  as  snowdrops,  tulips,  crocuses,  hyacinths, 
daffodils,  and  others,  do  quite  well  year  after 
year.  Almost  any  of  the  well  known  border 
plants  that  are  to  be  found  in  old  gardens  are 
suited  to  the  wild  garden;  the  Columbines, 
Larkspurs,  Moss  Pink,  Primrose,  Pa?onies,  Per- 
ennial Phloxes,  and  a  host  of  others.  Some  of 
our  more  attractive  native  plants  would  of 
course  find  a  place  here,  and  the  late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  also.  We  can  readily  see 
that  a  wild  garden  can  be  made  to  the  real  lover 
of  flowers,  a  source  of  daily  pleasure,  from  the 
time  the  first  crocus  pushes  in  early  spring  un- 
til frost  has  destroyed  the  last  chrysanthemum. 

Breese's  Peehless  Potato. — Wherever  po- 
tatoes did  well  at  all,  the  Peerless  has  generally 
given  great  satisfaction  as  to  yield  and  quality. 
In  our  own  case  they  were  planted  too  late,  and 
were  in  common  with  other  late  varieties  ruined 
by  the  drouth.  It  is  a  large,  white,  smeolh 
variety,  of  very  handsome  shape.  Its  principal 
fault  is  that  it  is  disposed  to  run  too  large.  Mr. 
Quinn  reports  the  crop  of  a  friend  to  whom  he 
gave  a  potato  weighing  one-half  pound.  It  was 
cut  into  fifteen  pieces  of  one  eye  each,  and  plant- 
ed in  a  row  20  feet  long.  The  yield  was  over 
a  bushel  and  a  half,  and  weighed   102  pounds. 
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The  Green  Corn  Pest. 


In  October  we  mentioned  the  ravages  of  the 
Cabbage  Pest,  which  had  brought  such  losses 
to  our  cabbage  growers.  Since  then  our  mar- 
ket gardeners  have  had  great  trouble  with  their 
late  sweet  corn.  Almost 
every  ear  has  been  infested 
by  a  "  worm,"  which  means 
a  caterpillar.  Upon  strip- 
ping the  husks  from  the 
ear  it  is  found  that  this 
"worm"  has  eaten  one  or 
more  rows  of  kernels,  and 
made  itself  quite  at  home. 
Some  ears  brought  us  by 
Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  show  a 
perforation  of  the  husks, 
but  whether  the  insect  en- 
tered that  way  or  only  pro- 
vided for  ventilation,  we 
cannot  say.  Where  we  have 
observed  this  insect  in  our 
.  own  corn,  it  appears  to 
have  entered  through  the 
silk  and  eaten  its  way 
down.  In  our  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley, 
the  State  Entomologist  of 
Missouri,  he  informs  us  that 
the  insect  which  troubles 
our  corn  is  the  same  that 
makes  such  havoc  in  the 
cotton-fields  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  is  there 
known  as  the  Boll-worm. 
It  seems  to  be  not  very 
particular  as  to  its  food,  as 
if  will  eat  newly  forming 
cotton  seed  as  readily  as  it 
will  young  corn,  and  it  at- 
tacks with  equal  voracity 
young  tomatoes  (fig.  1),  and 
young  pumpkins  !  The  cat- 
erpillar (a,  fig.  2),  is  variable 
in  color,  but  is  generally 
of  a  pale  green,  marked 
with  brown  and  black,  the 
body  being  marked  with 
longitudinal  light  and  dark 
lines,  and  covered  with 
black  spots,  which  give 
rise  to  soft  hairs.  When 
the  caterpillar  has  attained  its  growth  it  de- 
scends into  the  earth  and  there  forms  an  oval, 
silky  cocoon.    In  three  weeks  it  emerges  as  a 


habits  of  this  insect  we  can  see  that  the  only 
preventive  is  to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of 
the  moth  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  Light  at- 
tracts most  night-flying  insects,  and  a  lantern 
placed  in  a  pan  of  water  will  cause  a  great 
number  to  destroy  themselves.     Plates  contain- 


ing. 1.— BOLL-WOKM  ON  A  TOMATO. 

perfect  insect,  shown  in  5,  fig.  2  with  its  wino-s 
spread,  and  at  c,  with  them  closed.  The 
general  color  of  the  moth  is  a  clayey  yellow, 
with  a  greenish  tinge,  with  olive  and  brownish 
marki-igs.  The  figures  we  have  given  are  cop- 
ied from  the  American  Entomologist  for  1869, 
a  periodical  which  we  regret  to  learn  is  to  be 
suspended  with  the  present  year.      Prom  the 


fire-ckackek  plant. — ( Cuphea plalycentra.) 

ing  vinegar  and  molasses  have  been  suggested 
as  useful  traps.  The  whole  warfare  against  in- 
sects depends  upon  knowing  their  habits. 
Nothing  will  destroy  this  Boll-worm  after  it 
once  gets  inside  the  ear  of  corn.  We  must  pre- 
vent it  from  entering,  and  the  only  way  is  to 
destroy  the  parent  insect  which  lays  the  egg. 
If  lights,  against  which  it  can  beat  itself  to  its 
own  destruction,  or  sweets  that  will  entrap  it 
will  do  it,  let  us  use  them.  This  corn-silk  worm 
and  the  cabbage  pest  will  do  much  towards 
opening  the  eyes  of  our  market  gardeners ;  and 
perhaps  they  will  insist  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States,  which  expend  money  for 
many  objects  so  freely,  shall  devote  a  moderate 
sum  to  employing  competent  persons  to  instruct 
the  people  as  to  the  best  methods  of  fighting 
and  destroying  their  most  formidable  enemies. 

»-. m»m        — —m 

The  Fire-cracker  Plant. 

(Cuphea  platyaentra.) 

We  are  often  asked  to  name  a  plant  that  will 
bloom  freely  during  the  winter  in  ordinary 
window  culture.     We  do  not  know  of  a  better 


plant  for  all  purposes  than  Gupliea  platycentra. 
It  is  a  most  accommodating  thing,  as  it  is  an- 
nual, or  perennial,  as  one  choses  to  have  it. 
Started  from  the  seed  it  will  bloom  the  first  year, 
and  it  may  then  be  kept  as  a  house  plant,  and 
thereafter  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  As  it  is 
one  of  the  things  generally 
kept  by  florists,  it  is  usually 
better  to  get  plants  than  to 
raise  them  from  seeds.  It 
is  a  capital  plant  anywhere, 
whether  set  out  in  the  bor- 
der, used  as  a  center-piece 
to  a  hanging  or  other  bas- 
ket, or  as  a  single  specimen 
grown  in  a  pot.  The  plant 
has  a  remarkably  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  It  throws 
off  branches  in  great  num- 
bers, and  these,  being  well 
clothed  with  leaves,  make 
a  dense  tuft.  Then  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  append 
two  slender,  tubular  flow- 
ers, bright  crimson,  with  a 
dark  violet — almost  black 
— border,  edged  with  white, 
which  makes  them,  though 
not  very  showy,  at  least  in- 
teresting. The  plant  is  al- 
ways in  bloom :  if  we  keep 
it  indoors  it  blooms  all  win- 
ter, and  if  we  turn  it  out 
into  the  border,  it  flowers 
all  summer  long.  It  is  of 
the  easiest  propagation. 
Some  plants  outside  had 
become  too  large  to  make 
good  pot  plants,  so  we  cut 
off  a  lot  of  branches  and 
stuck  them  into  a  pot  of 
wet  sand.  In  two  weeks 
they  were  rooted  and  grow- 
ing, and  begging  to  be  re- 
moved to  good  soil.  We 
do  not  know  of  a  plant 
that  is  more  easily  propa- 
gated or  that  is  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory.  To 
be  sure  it  is  not  show}',  but 
it  gives  a  mass  of  delicate, 
deep-green  leaves,  grows 
freely,  and  blooms  abun- 
dantly, and  the  flowers,  though  small,  are  unique 
and  beautiful.     The  long  tubular  form  and  scar- 


Fig.  2. — BOLL-WORM  AND  MOTH. 

let  color  of  the  flower  have  led  to  the  popular 
name  of  Fire-cracker  Plant.  The  generic  name 
Cupliea,  refers  to  its  curved  pod,  and  the  spe- 
cific one,  platycentra,  means  broad-spurred. 
The  plafrt  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  hard}'  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  would  doubtless 
prove  so  in  the  United  States  south  of  Maryland. 
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ME   MOTSEIMJLIDo 

%W  {For  other  Household  Items,  nee  "Basket  "  pages.) 

Christmas   Presents. 

BY  MRS.    A.    E.    SICK. 

Christmas  presents  for  four  persons  and  only  five 
pillars  with  which  to  buy  them.  O,  dear  !  Could 
any  one  tell  me  how  to  purchase  a  foot  rest  for 
father,  paper  holder  for  James,  lamp  shade  for 
Auut  Ann's  poor  eyes,  and  a  bracket  to  hold  the 
pretty  6tatuette  that  cousin  Mary  gave  Millie  on  our 
last  visit  to  town,  with  only  five 
dollars  ?  Each  of  these  articles  had 
been  by  me  priced  and  repriced, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  five  dollars 
could  be  stretched  to  cover  a  sur- 


Fig.    1. — PARTS  OF  LAMP  SHADE. 

face  requiring  fifteen ;  until  at  last  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  must  make  them  myself, 
if  they  were  to  be  forthcoming  at  all.  After  that, 
for  a  whole  week,  whether  sweeping,  dusting, 
churning,  or  baking,  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
coveted  possessions,  and  the  most  plausible  way  of 
setting  about  their  construction,  constantly  floated 
through  this  very  feminine  brain  of  mine;  when, 
about  the  seventh  day,  a  happy  idea  dawned,  all 
became  clear,  and  order  was  evolved  from  chaos. 
The  first  article  attempted  was  Auut  Ann's  lamp 
shade.  Now  the  common  round  ones  when  used, 
left  the  whole  family,  as  well  as  herself,  iu  the  dark. 
I  wanted  something  to  shield  her  eyes,  and  yet 
allow  the  rest  of  the  room  to  be  flooded  with  light 
For  this  purpose  I  had 
looked  longingly  up- 
on a  porcelain  standard 
shade,  displayed  very 
temptingly  in  a  certain 
shop  window,  but  alas ! 
it  cost  far  more  than 
the  whole  contents  of 
my  purse.  However,  I 
concluded  to  get  some 
good  out  of  my  disap- 
pointment by  using  it 
as  a  model.  Having 
procured  a  heavy  wire 
frame  from  the  tinman 
(-1,  figure  1),  I  moist- 
ened a  little  plaster  of 
Paris,  filled  an  old,  tin 
blacking  box  with  the 
creamy  substance,  and 
placed  the  lower  end 
of  the  standard  in  the 
center,  where  I  held  it 
firmly  with  my  left 
hand  until  the  mixture 
hardened ;  meanwhile 
with  my  right  hand  I 
expeditiously  arranged  a  row  of  coffee  berries 
around  the  edge  of  the  box,  which,  as  well  as  the 
si  m.lard,  were  soou  securely  held  in  place  by  the 
hardened  plaster.  I  next  took  four  pieces  of  wire, 
which  I  bent  and  fastened  to  the  standard  and  box 
as  at  B  (figure  1).  This  1  accomplished  by  means 
of  very  line  wire  and  small  bits  of  putty.  The 
edge  of  the  upper  part,  or  screen,  I  also  ornamented 
with  fancifully  coiled  wire,  making  the  fibres  <•, ,-, 
c,  (at  C,  fig.  1,)  double.  Upon  the  edge  of.a  rouud 
board,  two  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  trie  black- 


LA.\U'    BlIAl'E. 


ing  box,  I  puttied  a  row  of  coffee  berries  ;  fastened 
wire  feet  to  the  bottom,  and  glued  this  second  and 
broader  base  to  the  first  one, already  at  the  bottom  of 
the  standard.  (Had  I  screwed  the  box  and  wood  to- 
gether before  using  the  plaster  of  Paris,  it  would 


DIAGliAAI    OF   FOOT    KEST. 


have  been  much  better.)     Then  I  gave  to  the  whole 
three  coats  of  dark  brown  paint,  and  as  many  of 


Fig.    4. — BACK  OF   FOOT    KEST. 


varnish,  letting  each  one  dry  thoroughly  before  ap- 
plying the  other.  The  last  coat  of  varnish  was 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  hair  powder  called  "gold 
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Fig.  5. — FRONT  OF  FOOT  REST. 

dust,"  before  being  applied,  which  gave  to  the  frame 
the  appearance  of  having  been  made  from  the  gold- 
en sealing-wax,  so  much  in  vogue  years  ago.    Hav- 


ing cut  a  transparency  from  bristol-board,  I 
each  side  a  coat  of  white  glne;  afterward, 
varnish,  and  inserted  it  between  the  double 
fig.  1  (C).  TVhen  com- 
plete, it  presented  the 
appearance  of  fig.  2,  and 
was  pronounced  by  all, 
beautiful. 

A  Foot  Rest. — An  old 
saleratus  box  14}^  by  17, 
by  17  inches,  furnished 
the  foundation  for  fa- 
ther's foot  rest.     These 


gave  to 
two  of 
wires  at 


Fig ' 


_,  6.— DIAGRAMS   OF  PAPER  IIOLDEr.. 

boxes  are  generally  made  stronger  and  smoother 
than  ordinary  dry  goods  boxes.  I  removed  tha 
top,  cut  the  sides  and  one  end  down  to  S><  inches, 
as  in  figure  3,  and  pointed  the  other  end  as  at 
a,  6,  a,  around  which  I  nailed  two  small  boards, 
c>  c,  (hgure  4,)  so  as  to  form  a  box  in  which  to  keep 
the  slippers.  (A  cover  to  this  part  would  be  an 
improvement,  but  I  was  not  carpenter  enough  for 
that.)  I  nailed  a  second  bottom  or  baseboard^ 1J£ 
inch  projecting,  to  the  rest  when  thns  prepared*, 
and  screwed  to  the  corners,  feet  2>£  inches  in  hight, 
e,  e,  e.  These  I  purchased  of  a  carpenter.  They 
were  stained  to  imitate  black  walnut.  Then  I  care- 
fully covered  the  whole  with  walnut  figured  wall 
paper,  (except  the  front  of 
figure,  which  had  only  a 
border  of  1}{  inches,)  fast- 
ening the  edges  aud  cor- 
ners securely,  and  being 
sure  that  no  air  bubbles 
were  left  under  the  paper. 
When  dry,  I  gave  it  one 
thin  coat  of  glue  aud  three 
coats  of  varnish,  after  which  it  would  have  taken 
a  skillful  eye  at  a  little  distance  to  detect  that 
it  was  not  really  walnut.  In  autumn  I  had  put  a 
new  cover  of  reps  upon  the  sitting-room  lounge. 
A  remnant  was  left  from  which  I  cut  a  piece  10}^  by 
14  inches.  In  the  center  of  this  I  embroidered  a 
medallion  with  initials,  and  tacked  it  over  the 
front,  as  shown  iu  the  engraving  (fig.  5),  with  up- 
holsterer's gimp  and  white  headed  nails.  Auut 
Ann  and  father  say  it  looks  "just  as  boughten  as 
can  be,"  which  is  their  highest  term  of  praise. 
American  men  are  noted  for  wanting  their  feet, 
while  sitting,  nearly  as  high  as  their  head.  This 
rest  enables  father  to  iudulge  in  his  favorite  atti- 
tude without  occupying  an  extra  chair.  He  de- 
clares it  a  splendid  affair  for  warming  the  feet.  When 
not  in  use  I  keep  it  in  the  chimney  corner,  the 
pointed  back  fitting  in 
so  as  to  occupy  but  little 
room,  and  the  front  be- 
ing very  ornamental. 

Paper  Holder. — For 
the  paper  holder  I  pro- 
cured two  butternut 
boards  the  size  of  //,  and 
J,  figure  G.  //,  is  17  inches 
fromi,  to  k,  IU  inches 
from  i,  to  !,  2S  inches 
from  m,  to  n.  J,  is  13  by 
14  inches.  0,  is  red  kid, 
13  inches  long,  aud  4 
inches  wide  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  bound  with 
narrow  ribbon.  There  are 

.         ,         ,    ,,    Fig.  S. — PAPER  UOLDEK. 

two  such  pieces  lor  the      B 

ends,  and  also  a  strip  18   inches   long  by  2  wide. 

After  smoothing  the  boards  with  sand-paper  I  drew 

upon  them  the  de>ign,  (figure  Si.  I  stained  the  body 
of  //,  a  rich  brown,  leaving  the  ornamental  work  of 
the  original  color ;  while  on  ,/,  the  corner  figures  aud 
a  wavy  margin  around  the  edge  were  stained,  aud 
the  remainder  of  the  board  left  in  its  natural  state. 
To  hightcn  the  effect  of  the  designs  I  painted  a 
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narrow  band  of  black  around  their  inner  edges. 
Then  varnished  /,  and  immediately  pressed  upon 
the  center,  face  downward,  au  engraving  previously 
soaked  in  water,  from  which  I  carefully  rubbed  off 
the  white  back.  YV'keu  it  became  thin  enough  to 
show  the  picture  through,  I  allowed  it  to  dry,  after 
which  it  was  again  wet  and  still  more  of  the  paper 
back  rubbed  off,  until  only  a  very  thin  film  of  pa- 
per remained,  which  became  so  transparent  by 
varnishing  as  to  allow  the  grain  of  the  wood  to 
show  through,  and  seemed  to  have  been  engraved 
upon  the  board.  Both  if  and  J  received  four  coats 
of  varnish,  which  gave  them  a  very  high  polish. 
The  three  pieces  of  kid  were  then  tacked  upon  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  J,  with  gimp  and  white  headed 
nails,  the  gimp  and  nails  being  carried  around  the 
top.  Held  with  the  back  toward  me,  it  now  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  fig.  7.     With  carpet  tacks 


Fig.  9. — DIAGRAMS    OF  BRACKET. 

I  fastened  »,  o,  upon  the  line  <?,  q,  (fig.  6,)  in  the 
manner  shown  by  dots.  When  the  pieces  p,  p, 
(fig.  7,)  were  brought  up  to  r,  >■,  (//,  fig.  6,)  this 
seam  was  left  inside  the  holder.  Gimp  and  white 
headed  nails  were  used  in  fastening  the  kid  to  the 
lines  2,  )■,  This  article  was  hung  upon  the  wall  by 
a  large  picture  nail,  and  is  for  receiving  newspapers. 
A  Bracket. — Fig.9  shows  the  parts  of  the  bracket 
shelf,  13  by  17  inches,  which  I  papered  and  varnish- 
ed the  same  as  foot  rest ;  t,  is  one  of  the  side  pieces, 
7  by  13  inches ;  u,  a  bit  of  tin,  cut  from  an  old  to- 
mato can,  which  1  papered,  varnished,  and  nailed 
over  the  junction  of  the  side  pieces,  as  a  ring  by 
which  to  hang  the  bracket,  (fig.  10) ;  >•,  (fig.  9)  is 
embroidering  canvas,  19  inches  long,  and  S  inches 
at  the  deepest  point.  There  were  also  two  other 
pieces  of  canvas,  the  same  shape,  but  an  iuch 
larger  each  way  than  the  side  boards.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  each  canvas,  I  embroidered  a  group  of  bright, 
autumn  leaves,  lilliug  in  the  bodj7  with  crystal 
beads,  a  bead  in  each  stitch.  Then  tacked  them 
over  the  side  pieces,  and  arouud  the  front  of  the 
bracket,  as  in  the  engraving,  hiding  the  tacks  un- 
der a  bead  heading,  and  finishing  off  the  lower  edge 
of  the  curtain  with  a  heavy  fringe  of  the  same. 


10. — bracket. 


■When  finished,  this  was  far  prettier  than  any  of  the 
brackets  in  the  store,  I  had  so  coveted  for  sister. 
There  is  great  satisfaction  in  having  thus  provided 
so  many  acceptable  presents  with  so  small  an  out- 
lay of  money.  Perhaps  these  hiuts  will  help  others 
to  prepare  gifts  for   friends  at  Christmas    time. 
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Explanation.— The  boiler.  6,  is  heated  by  the  little 
alcoholic  lamp  underneath.  The  steam-chest,  shown  sepa- 
rately at  .?,  is  held  in  place  by  the  sprinsr,  «.  which  allows  it 
to  shove  off  and  let  out  the  steam,  if  too ~  2;  re  at  a  pressure  is 
applied,  so  that  there  can  be  no  explosion.  The  screw  cap, 
c,  opens  the  steam-chest,  or  cylinder,  for  putting:  in  the 
piston,  p.  The  little  funnel,  f,  is  for  putting  water  In  tiie 
boiler,  audalcohol  in  the  lamp,  A  single  ounce  of  alcohol 
will  run  the  engine  rapidly  for  hours.  The  whole  engine 
packs  in  a  box  4  iuches  high,  and  %%  inches  in  diameter. 


Hurrah,   SSoys !    A  SSeal    @tcsim-I2n- 
g-ine  for  You  ! 

All  active  boys  are  natural  steam-engines,  full  of  fire 
and  pent-up  steam.  For  forty  years  past,  ever  since  men 
have  been  using  steam-engines  generally,  the  boys  have 
always  been  eager  to  construct,  beg,  or  buy  some  thing 
like  a  steam-engine— any  kind  of  a  thing— rude  and 
rough,  or  otherwise,  only  so  that  it  would  GO— would  go 
at  all.  How  boys  plan  and  work,  and  work  and  plan, 
with  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  to  get  up  something  that 
will  move  by  steam-power,  roe  know  by  experience.  Why, 
we  would  have  walked  a  dozen  or  fifty  miles,  on  hands 
and  knees  if  necessary,  if  that  would  have  made  us  the 
bona-jide  owner  of  even  the  smallest  actual  steam-engine 
ever  cons  tract  ed  or  thought  ofl  Ten  to  one,  the  best 
hat,  coat,  and  boots  (only  boys  did  n't  wear  boots  then) 
would  have  gone  quickly  to  pay  for  such  a  treasure — 
for  a  steam-engine  that  would  go—  that  would  turn.  (The 
we^  here  used,  includes  all  the  editors,  and  at  least  half  of 
the  grown-up  boys  among  the  million-and-a-half  readers 
of  Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist.) 

Well,  in  ample  time  for  our  second  boyhood,  and  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  for  the  present  boys  (and  some  of  the 
girls,  too)  here  comes  a  neat,  prim,  little  steam-engine, 
costing  only  a  dollar— a  real  steam-engine,  that  goes  like 
a  top— goes  by  steam— has  boiler,  steam-chest,  piston, 
balance-wheel,  etc.,  and  a  perfect  safety-valve,  so  that  it 
can't  burst— a  genuine  thing— and  it  costs  only  a  dollar. 
A  man  came  in,  with  cash  in  hand  to  pay  us  for  adver- 
tising such  a  thing  in  our  papers,  and,  thinking  it  a  hum- 
hug,  we  bid  him  begone.  But  he  would  n't  go  until  he 
showed  the  thing,  and— it  was  the  real  thing.  "  Seeing  is 
believing,"  when  you  have  had  said  thing  in  your  own 
hands,  and  tried  and  proved  it.  "While  we  write,  one  of 
these  engines  sets  on  our  table,  run  by  our  little  11- 
year-old,  who  can't  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed;  and  it 
is  buzzing  and  whirling  away,  its  wheel  turning  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  times  a  minutewso  fast,  that  wc 
can't  begin  to  count  the  revolutions.  A  stick,  held  against 
its  arms  or  spokes',  buzzes  like  a  fly.  It  is  so  smalf,"that  a 


large  tumbler  covers  It  all  over,  but  yet  it  is  perfect  in  all 
its  parts.  The  grown-up  boy,  who  writes  this,  has  taken 
it  all  to  pieces  half  a  dozen  times,  looked  into  and  through 
it,  and  there's  no  getting  around  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  real, 
live  engine,  and  a  fine  one.  too. 

The  boys  must  have  this  for  Christmas.  But  enough 
can  not  be  made  by  that  time  for  one  boy  in  a  hundred. 
Well,  we  must  look  out  for  our  hoys,  any  way,  and 
when  wc  go  to  the  City  in  the  morning,  we  shall 
order  two  thousand  of  the  first  that  can  be  made— or 
more,  if  we  can  get  them— and  offer  them  as  premi- 
ums right  off,  and  give  a  chance  to  those  boys  who 
have  the  most  pent-up  steam— that  is.  the  most  "  go- 
ahead"  to  get  them— at  least  two  thousand  of  them. 
And  here's  our  offer ; 

As  long  as  our  supply  lasts,  and  as  long  as  wc  can 
get  more,  any  one,  sending  two  new  subscribers  to 
Hearth  and  Home,  at  $3  a  year  each— the  regular 
price— or  three  new  subscribers    for   the  American 
Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  a  year  each,  shall  have  one  of  these 
new  steam-engines  Free.     It  can  be  got  at  our  Office,  245 
Broadway,or  we  will  send  it  anywhere  in  the  Uni  led  States 
by  mail,  if  3G  cents  arc  provided  to  pay  the  postage.    This 
engine  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Colby  Brothers  &Co.,50S  Broad- 
way, New  York,  who  are  the  exclusive  General  Agents. 

Premiums   for   Boys  and  43 iris  ! — 

Besides  the  Steam-Engine  on  this  page,  there  are  many 
things  in  the  Publishers'  General  Premium  List,  on  anoth- 
er page,  which  our  young  readers  can  secure  with  a  little 
effort.  Many  hundreds  of  quite  young  boys  and  girls  have, 
in  past  years,  secured  the  Great  Dictionaries,  and  a  score 
of  other  articles.  Agood  many  people  will  subscribe  just 
to  help  out  a  young  person's  premium  list,  and  then  be 
benefited  themselves  by  taking  the  papers.  Many  a  Sew- 
ing Machine  has  been  secured  for  mother,  or  aunt,  or  a 
poor  widow,  by  the  efforts  of  one  or  more  small  lads. 
Canvassing  teaches  a  boy  business  habits,  and  the  art  of 
persuasion.  The  writer  of  this  paid  part  of  his  expenses 
at  school  and  college  by  canvassing  for  newspaper  sub- 
scribers, and  the  exercise  was  of  great  use  in  after  life. 


BEiiaming-   Against  i\  15i«-  Word, 

When  Willie,  whom  the  writer  well  knows,  was 
a  very  youngster,  he  was  sent  to  school  to  "keep 
him  out  of  mischief,"  as  it  was  said.  It  would 
have  been  very  much  better  to  try  to  keep  the 
mischief  out  of  him,  by  filling  his  head  and  hands 
with  something  better.  The  school  -was  kept  by  two 
French  ladies,  and  the  talking  was  mostly  done  in  that 
language.  Willie  who  could  talk  and  think  only  in  Eng- 
lish, finding  little  to  interest  him  after  the  novelty  had 
passed,  soon  let  out  some  of  his  mischief  and  got  himself 
into  trouble.  "Bad  boy,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  teachers  ; 
"Zusall  be  puneeshed  ver  mooch— Zu  sail  be  vip,  and 
shut  up  in  de  bargain."  Willie  could  understand  the 
"vip,"  for  the  teacher  had  gone  through  the  motions 
while  making  the  threat;  but  he  had  run  against  a  big 
word  and  was  puzzled  and  not  a  little  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  being  shut  up— "in  the  bargain."  He  thought 
rapidly  that  the  "bargain"  might  be  a  dark  closet,  or 
an  awful  cellar,  or  some  terrible  box  where  he.should  be 
tormented,  hut  presently,  determined  to  know  the  worst, 
tremblingly  asked  "what  does  the  'bargain'  mean?" 
It  was  too  much  for  the  teacher,  who  could  not  help 
smiling,  and  then  Willie  knew  that  present  danger  was 
past.  Since  that  time,  Willie  has  grown  to  be  a  man. 
He  saya*that  from  that  time  he  was  encouraged,  when  he 
encountered  big  words,  or  those  he  could  not  understand, 
to  find  out.  their  meaning.  In  this  way  he  says  he  has 
learned  that  the  words  of  blusterers  and  bullies,  are  usu- 
ally not  so  very  dangerous  ;  they  only  mean  that  the  man 
behind  them  is  a  coward  and  don't  want  people  to  know 
it;  that  men  who  use  "  big  dictionary  "  words  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  are  not  often  learned  or  wise  ;  he  says 
they  always  remind  him  of  small  stores  with  big  signs, 
and  we  guess  he  is  about  right. 

The  Story-Teller, 

ET    "CARLETOX.V 

I  think  that  there  is  not  a  boy  nor  girl  in  the  world  that 
does  not  love  to  hear  a  good  story.  1  remember  the 
stories  i  heard  in  childhood,  when  I  was  a  white  haired 
boy  sitting  in  my  little  chair  in  the  chimney  corner.  It 
was  a  great  chimney,  and  it  had  a  big  fireplace,  and  in 
the  winter  evenings  there  was  always  a  bright  fire  blaz- 
ing on  the  stone  hearth.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  there 
and  see  the  shadows  dancing  on  the  walls,  to  see  the 
flames  and  sparks  fly  up  the  chimney,  and  hear  the  wind 
roaring  in  the  old  trees  on  the  stormy  nights.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  hear  my  father  tell  about  the  old  times  when 
the  Indians  were  prowling  through  the  woods,  and  to 
hear  histories  of  battles,  of  witches,  and  ghosts,  of 
Sinbad  the  sailor,  and  of  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp. 
and  of  tji'e  forty  thieves  who  secreted  themselves  ill  oil 
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jars.  I  nsed  to  wonder  what  sort  of  jars  they  were,  and 
little  did  I  then  think  that  I  should  ever  visit  the  lands  of 
the  East  and  see  such  jars,  and  hear  the  same  stories  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  told  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bospborus. 

Not  many  months  ago  I  was  in  the  Orient,  and  saw  the 
story-tellers  of  (he  East  with  crowds  aronnd  them  listen- 
ing to  their  marvelous  tales — the  same  that  gave  me  such 
pleasure  when  I  was  a  boy— which  have  been  told  at 
thousands  of  firesides  in  our  own  country,  ana  which,  for 
hundreds  of  years  have  been  rehearsed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  cafes  of  Constantinople  and  Damascus,  in 


their  feet  and  hands  at  the  fountain.  Then  they  sit  cross- 
legged  upon  the  floor  and  smoke  their  loug-siemmed  pipes. 
Some  of  them  use  the  NagheU— which  has  a  flexible  tube 
several  feet  in  length,  attached  to  a  glass,  shaped  like  a 
decanter,  partly  filled  with  water  perfumed  with  the  otto 
of  roses,  through  which  they  draw  the  smoke,  sucking 
it  through  a  tube  which  has  an  amber  mouthpiece.  The 
air  causes  the  water  to  bubble,  and  when  there  are  fifty 
or  a  hundred  najkelies  going  at  once  in  a  cafe,  there  is  a 
constant  bubbling. 

Servauts  with  red  caps  (or  fezes,  as  they  are  called)  on 
their  heads,  and  long,  black  silk  tassels  dangling  down 


TIIE   STOKY-TELLEK. 


the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  tents  of  the  Bed- 
ouins of  the  desert,  and  always   to  gratified  listeners. 

The  people  of  the  East  delight  in  stories.  They  do  not 
have  many  books,  and  there  are  few  newspapers  orprint- 
ing  presses.  They  have  no  Lyceum  lectures,  noi  public 
discussions  of  any  questions.  They  obtain  their  news 
from  travelers  and  story-tellers  who  go  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  cafe  to  cafe.  The  story-teller  of  the  Orient  is 
an  important  personage.  It  is  his  profession  to  tell 
Htories.  lie  earns  his  living  in  that  way.  ?f  ho  is  a  good 
story -teller,  if  lie  has  a  pleasant  voice,  and  if  he  is  lively 
and  interesting,  he  becomes  popular,  and  is  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  respect,  and  quite  likely  becomes  a 
rich  man. 

A  cafe  is  a  place  where  the  people  of  the  Orient  refresh 
themselves  when  weary.  It  Is  not  quite  like  our  restau- 
rants, and  not  at  alt  like  a  lager-beer  saloon.  Yon  see 
no  small  pine  tables  covered  with  mugs,  no  sanded  floors, 
|  nor  spittoons,  nor  tobacco  juice ;  no  old  haircloth  sofas 
nor  rickety  chairs— no  bar  with  casks  of  gin  and  whiskey 
behind  it  ;  tnit  you  will  And  a  pleasant  apartment,  with  a 
clean  swept  floor,  covered  with  mats  woven  with  threads 

!  eilv  r  and  gold.  The  room  is  lofty,  and  the  ceiling 
jeoilS  with  golden  stars  ;  vines  are  twining  round  the 
pillars  supporting  the  massive  roof.  Flowers  bloom  and 
fountains  euud  up  their  silvery  spray  in  the  adjoining 
court.  In  such  a  place  the  Turks  and  Arabs  of  the  eastern 
citltis  assemble  to  refresh  themselves  when  their  work 
for  the  day  is  over. 

Tho  first  thing  Qono  when  they  enter  a  cafe,  13  to  wa'sh 


their  backs,  pass  to  and  fro  amid  the  throng  of  cross- 
legged  sitters,  with  silver  trays,  serving  them  with  figs, 
oranges,  grapes,  melons,  dates,  pineapples,  sweetmeats, 
and  confectionary,  and  tiny  cups  of  thick,  black  coffee— 
sweet,  and  very  delicious,  after  one  learns  to  like  it. 

When  the  cafe  is  well  filled,  the  story-teller  enters, 
wearing  a  blue  or  crimson  satin  robe  with  a  sash,  yellow 
trowscrs,  big  enough  for  meal  bags,  red  morocco  slip- 
pers, and  a  white  turban,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  ros- 
trum, commences  his  story;  just  as  likely  as  not  the 
hearers  may  have  listened  to  it  a  hundred  times,  but  if 
he  tells  it  well  they  are  never  weary  of  hearing  it.  It 
may  beaboutthe  "Forty  Thieves,"  or  about  the  "Spirit 
that  was  shut  up  in  a  bottle;"  it  must  be  a  marvelous 
story,  or  there  must  be  some  wit  about  it,  or  it  must  have 
a  moral,  and  be  told  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  energy, 
and  action,  to  be  acceptable.  When  the  teller  gets  along 
to  an  interesting  part,  an  attendant  goes  through  the 
crowd  to  take  whatevcrthe  listeners  are  disposed  to  give. 
If  he  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  them— if  it  has  been  a 
story  about  the  bravery  of  a  heroin  battle,  or  if  it.  has 
been  a  tender  love  affair,  if  it  has  excited  them,  they  toss 
In  the  piasters  (small  copper  coins)  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and,  thus  encouraged,  he  becomes  more  eloquent  and 
energetic,  and  the  listeners  stroke  their  beards  again  and 
again,  to  express  (heir  pleasure  at  his  effort. 

When  I  was  in  Damascus  I  saw  the  story-tellers  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  that  city,  watered  by  tho  Abana  and 
Fliarpar  rivers  that  we  read  about  in  the  Bible.  Tho 
ghnfenig  are  flllod  with  flowers  and  are  eka'dJd  by  groves 


of  orange,  almond,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  almond- 
trees  were  in  blossom  and  their  pure  white  flowers  filled 
the  air  with  fragrance.  The  orange-trees  were  loaded 
with  golden  fruit,  and  beneath  them,  suspended  from  the 
branches,  were  hundreds  of  beautiful  lamps— red,  white, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow — casting  their  varying  lights, 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  upon  the  enchanting 
scene.  The  smokers  sat  on  their  costly  carpets  and 
listened  to  the  story-teller,  and  seemed  well  pleased  with 
what  he  was  saying. 

One  day  when  I  was  on  the  Bospborus,  I  stepped  on 
board  a  steamer  and  sailed  up  the  bcantiful  river  from 
Constantinople,  towards  the  Black  Sea.  The  steamer 
passed  stately  palaces  standing  on  the  shore,  plowed  its 
way  through  innumerable  boats,  until  at  last  it  brought 
us  to  a  little  village  called  Bcbec.  where  there  is  an  old 
house  which  was  built  by  one  of  the  Grand  Viziers  of  the 
Sultan.  It  was  curiously  constructed;  the  ceilings  were 
gorgeously  painted,  and  the  window  sashes  curiously 
carved.  The  Grand.  Vizie-r  had  an  cventfnl  life,  and  when 
I  heard  about  his  adventures,  I  thought  them  almost 
equal  to  any  of  the  stories  that  I  used  to  hear  in  child- 
hood ;  and  I  dare  say  that  they  have  often  been  rehearsed 
by  the  story-tellers  of  the  East  to  their  admiring  audi- 
ences, and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  like  to  hear  about  him. 
Tears  ago — some  time  in  the  last  century—  there  was  a 
little  shop  for  the  sale  of  bread  in  Stamboul,  (a  part  of 
Constantinople),  kept  by  a  young  Greek  named  Johannes. 
Opposite  the  bread  shop  a  young  Turk,  named  Ibraham, 
kept  pipes  and  tobacco.  Though  of  different  nationali- 
ties and  religions,  a  warm  friendship— an  affection  like 
that  between  David  and  Jonathan,  sprung  up  between 
the  two.  One  day  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  came  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  Ibrabam  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  one  in  the  suite,  who  had  wonderful  stories 
to  relate  of  Eastern  lands.  Love  for  adventure  took  pos- 
session of  Ibraham,  and  he  put  up  the  shutters  of  his 
shop,  saying  to  Johannes  that  be  was  going  to  try  bis 
luck  in  the  world.  It  was  a  sad  parting,  but  Ibrabam  had 
pluck  and  resolution.  "  I  mean  to  be  somebody,"  said 
he,  "  but  whatever  I  am  I  never  shall  forget  you,  Jo- 
hannes, and  I  shall  always  be  your  friend." 

It  would  require  much  time  to  tell  of  all  bis  adventures 
— how  he  became  a  follower  in  the  train  of  the  Pasha  ; 
of  his  arrival  at  Bagdad  ;  how  be  became  pipe-bearer  to 
the  Pasha;  then  something  else;  something  better; 
working  his  way  up  ;  bettering  his  fortunes  through  the 
years ;  holding  the  position  of  secretary,  chief  officer,  and 
at  last,  himself  a  Pasha;  Governor  of  Bagdad;  then 
called  to  Stamboul,  and  made  Grand  Vizier, — the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Sultan. 

All  these  years  Johannes  was  selling  bread  in  the 
bazaar,— a  steady,  industrious  man,  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. One  day  a  company  of  soldiers  appeared  in  front 
of  the  shop  and  told  him  he  must  go  to  the  palace vof  the 
Grand  Vizier.  In  those  days  men  were  tied  up  in  sacks 
and  tossed  into  the  Bospborus,  just  as  you  would  drown 
a  cat,  or  their  heads  were  chopped  off  without  ceremony 
on  a  block,  which  you  may  still  see  at  the  entrance  of 
[Concluded  on  next  page.'] 
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No.  897.  IUustiated  jftftm.— Something  that  ought  :kv 
or  to  be  found  true. 

Cliarade.— My  first  is  a  Friar  of  orders  gray, 
My  next  did  Bluebeard's  wife  betray, 
My  who!.1  is  an  animal  resembling  nir.n, 
Xow  tell  me"  dear  gucVscr,  my  name  if  you  can. 
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the  "  Gate  of  Happiness,"  in  Stambonl.  The  poor  bread 
seller  begged  for  mercy,  protested  that  he  was  innocent 
of  crime,  asked  what  he  had  done,  bot  to  no  purpose. 
He  mnst  go  to  the  Grand  Yizier.  Trembling,  with  sink- 
ing heart,  without  bidding  adieu  to  wife  or  children, 
amid  the  lamentations  of  all  the  shopmen,  he  was  taken 
away.  Hours  of  agony  he  had  in  the  court  of  the  palace, 
awaiting  his  fate.  At  last  he  was  taken  before  the 
Grand  Vizier ;  he  fell  upon  the  floor  and  plead  for  life. 
Then  the  Grand  Vizier  approaching  him  raised  him  from 
the  floor,  saying :  "lam  Ibraham,  your  friend.  I  have 
heard  of  you,  that  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  now  I 
want  yon  to  be  my  banker."  Let  imagination  fill  up 
what  I  have  not  space  for  narrating;  the  surprise  of 
Johannes  ;  the  talk  between  the  two ;  Johannes  protest- 
ing that  he  could  not  fill  the  place;  the  Grand  Vizier 
saying:  "When  you  get  into  trouble  come  to  me  and 
never  say  a  word  to  any  body  else ;"  how  Johannes  went 
out  from  the  palace  in  a  robe  of  purple,  wearing  a  mag- 
nificent green  turban,  seated  on  a  white  horse  witb  trap 
pings  of  gold ;  guards  around  him ;  the  people  bowing 
before  him,  going  down  to  his  house— to  his  weeping 
wife  and  children  who  thought  him  dead ;  how  he  pros- 
pered in  his  new  position,  dealing  honestly  and  fairly; 
how  he  came  to  his  dying  bed  full  of  years,  and,  like 
Jacob,  calling  his  eons  to  receive  his  benediction,  say- 


ing, "I  never  have  given  nor  taken  a  bribe,  and  I  shall 
die  in  peace,  while  every  other  servant  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  who  has  taken  bribes,  has  found  death  by  the 
sword  or  bow-string.  My  sons,  remember  my  words — 
never  give  nor  take  a  bribe." 

I  have  only  given  you  an  outline  of  the  story ;  but  sit- 
ting there  in  the  house  that  Johannes  built,  and  where 
he  lived  and  died,  looking  at  the  curiously  carved  wood- 
work, and  the  email  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
being  assured  that  the  story  was  true,  I  thought  it  quite 
as  good  and  almost  as  romantic  as  any  thing  in  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Ton  will  see  by  the  accompanying  engraving  that  the 
story-teller  is  getting  quite  excited.  His  countenance  is 
animated,  he  is  gesticulating  with  his  hands,  and  the 
listeners  are  getting  interested.  The  fellow  who  collects 
the  money  has  seized  the  opportunity,  and  is  passing 
through  the  crowd  to  take  whatever  the  people  have  a 
mind  to  give,  just  as  the  Italian  organ  grinders  with 
their  monkeys  do  in  our  own  streets. 

Sometimes  when  the  story  is  tragic  and  full  of  horror, 
or  when  the  teller  wants  to  excite  his  hearers  to  a  pitch 
of  frenzy  he  beats  his  breast  and  tears  his  hair,  and  utters 
such  wild  cries  that  the  old  Turks  are  wrought  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  excitement,  just  as  audiences  are  convulsed 
with  laughter,  or  Are  melted  to  tears,  or  roused  to  do 


daring  deeds  by  the  great  dramatists  and  orators  of  our 
own  country. — Take  him  all  in  all,  the  Eastern  story- 
teller is  an  interesting  character ;  for  he  not  only  amuse3 
but  instructs  the  people,  and  many  of  the  stories,  like  the 
one  I  have  given,  have  an  excellent  moral,  which  I  hope 
we  shall  all  Keep  in  mind. 

Finding-  the  Chapter. 

It  will  not  be  hard  for  any  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  un- 
derstand this  picture.  It  tells  its  story  at  a  glance.  Do 
you  remember  the  first  time  you  went  to  church  ?  Did 
you  laugh,  or  cry,  or  "  talk  in  meeting,"  or  do  any  thing 
else  that  made  people  smile  and  that  has  been  told  yon 
very  often  since  ?  Little  Miss  Lively  is  at  church  with 
her  father  and  brother.  Don't  you  think  this  is  the  first 
time  she  has  ever  been  ?  She  is  quiet  enough  just  now. 
The  apple  in  her  hand  very  likely  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  though  the  finger  at  her  mouth  tells  us  that  she 
hardly  wants  to  wait  longer  before  eating  it.  The  father 
is  glad  to  have  his  little  daughter  with  him,  and  the  bright 
young  boy  at  his  side  seems  interested  in  the  service. 
The  good  man's  eyes  are  dim,  but  he  means  to  "find 
the  chapter,"  and  to  keep  the  place  in  the  Good  Book 
where  the  minister  is  reading,  It  is  a  pleasant  picture, 
and  one  that  will  remind  many  of  our  readers  nf  eimiisx 
scenes  la  welch  they  themselves  have  acted, 
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Securities,     > 

v,  5,  1S70.        j 


Harvey  Fisk.  A.  S.  Hatch. 

Office  of  Fisk  &  Hatch. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government 
No.  5  Nassau-st.,  New-York,  Nov. 

The  Funding  of  United  States  Five-Twenties  into 
a  first-class  security,  paying-  the  same  rate  of  interest  (sis 
per  cent,  gold),  and  which  cannot  be  called  in  under  25 
years  without  the  consent  of  the  holder,  may  now  be  ef- 
fected at  a  clear  profit  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  by  ex- 
changing them  for  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

The  advantage  of  the  exchange  is  shown  thus : 
$5,000  5-205  will  bring  $5,4S7  50— ann.  intr.  in  gold...$30Q 
$G,000  C.P.R.Gold  Bonds.$5,460— ann.  intr.  in  gold. . .  $3G0 
Gain,  §1,000  in  Bds.,  in  cash,  §2"  50— gain  in  ann. inc. $60 

The  Central  Pacific  Bonds  have  the  advantage  of  a 
ready  market  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  of  regular 
quotations  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  are  based  on  a 
finished  and  equipped  road,  already  placed  on  a  stable 
and  profitable  basis. 

Having  originally  negotiated  these  bonds,  and  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  soundness  and  value, 
we  have  introduced  them  as  a  specialty  in  our  regular 
business  in  connection  with  our  dealings  in  government 
securities,  and  recommend  them  without  hesitation  to 
onr  friends  and  customers  desiring  to  make  investments 
or  to  fund  their  five-twenties  upon  advantageous  terms 
without  reduction  of  interest.  FISK  &  HATCH. 

LOW  P1UCES-NO  RISK-FULL  GUARANTEE. 

For  Price-List  of  Genuine  Waltiiast  "Watches,  which 

can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  country,  write  to 

Howard  <fc  Co.,  785  Broadway,  New  York,   stating  you  saw 

this  in  the  Agriculturist. 

A  Youth's  Publication.— For  nearly  half  a  century  the 
Youth's  Companion,  of  Uoston,  has  been  published.  It  was 
started  In  1837,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
vigorous  papers  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Send  for   Sample.      See  advertisement. 

FACTS   for    IfiOUSEKKEI'EKS.- 

The  Universal  Wringer  has  been  in  use  in  our  family 
for  years,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We  speak  whereof 
we  know  when  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving 
machines  ever  invented,  having  several  points  of  supe- 
riority over  any  Wringer  we  have  examined.— 2few  York 
Liberal  OLristian^  April  2rf,  1S70. 

'JTtae  Firstt  Premium  for  the  best  Tin- 
Lined  Lead  Pipe  was  awarded  by  the  late  American 
Institute  Fair,  to  the  COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD 
MF'G  Co.,  No.  213  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

IIORSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING    BREAD 

PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
oakes,  &e.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  1UCKETS,  CHOLERA, 
:ind  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "raining"  the  dough,  it  docs  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 
hlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  "  Horsford'S 
tread  Preparation.1'  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  iOl  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
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A  Book  oflUR  pages,  eontnins  a  list  of  the  host  American 
Advertising  Mediums, Riving  the  names,  circulation?,  nnH  full 
particulars  concerning  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  till  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  &c,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  tree  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 
I\  ROW  ELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader,  in  its  issue  of  May  29,1870, 
Bnvs:  "  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book, is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  \vc  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  cdvertise  their  bueiness  acientijicallt/  and 
systematicalttf  in  sueh  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  (east  expenditure  of  money." 

4f*  &16MI  Now  111  Us©.  GEO.A.PIU-VCE 
ftP«<JP»U»<(r  ,fcCO.'S  Organs  mul  Itlulodcons 
will  be  delivered  in  anypart  of  Hie  United 
Sl«<<«  readied  by  Express  (where  thoy  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price*   Scivl  for  price-list  niul  cti'ciilnra.    Address 

GEORGE  A.   PRINCE  &  CO..   Iliifl'nlO.  N\  T. 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Clilcngo,  111. 

New  Haven  Family  Knitter. 

Latest,  clieupc";!.  nml  bc-t  for  fnmlly  use.  Knits  every 
tlituu.  «n<l  Elves  universal  Biuiafnctton.  Compnuy  Invite 
imy  test  or  comparison.  Price  fSO  plain  :  885  sllvcr-nlntcd : 
Sill  L'olil-nliitivl.  Aeents  wnntcd.  Address  NEW-HAVEN 
FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


$2 


KAn  month, wlili  Stencil  nnd  Key-cheek  Dies. 
Don't  Pill  to  secure  Cirenlnr  nnd  Psmples,  free. 
Address S.  M.  SPENCER,  Hri.ttlc.ioro,  Vt, 

OF   ISTERUST  TO    .\t/>,.-I.efld  TTOOB  &   IIOL- 
BUOohVs  advertisement  on  another  page. 


TnE  First  Edition  op  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Thousand  copies  of  Vick's  BiiuS" 

trated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 

Fiora!  <2uide,  is  published  and  ready  to 

send  out — 100  pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  al- 
most every  desirable  Flower  and  Vegetable. 
It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  illus- 
trated with  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood  Engrav- 
ings and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED   PLATES, 
The    most  beautiful    and   most    instructive 
Floral  Guide  published. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  without   application.     Sent,  to 
all  others  who  order  them,  for  Ten  GentS, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.     Address, 
JAI¥I£S    VWK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mason   &  Hamlin  Cabinet   Organs. 

Awarded  75  Gold  anil  Silver  Medal.;  and  other 
highest  premiums  :  recommended  by  lOOO  Musicians 
(see  Testimonial  Cir.cUL.vn)  as  THE  BEST.  New  styles 
this  season,  with  patented  improvements.  Prices  reduced, 
?.",0,  $G3,  $103,  $125,  $1M,  to  $1,000  each. 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  with  23  elegant  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  nnd  lull  descriptions,  sent  free 
Address  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  500 
Broadway,  New  York  :  or  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Amusettc,  or  Portable  Family  Billiards. 


frwSiiiSSS^=iPAT.  16ES5 

Can  be  placed  upon  any  Table.     It  lakes  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  put  it  up  or  take  it  down. 
SS~  Every  family  should  have  It  _£3 

COMPLETE  SET,  including  BALLS  &  CUES. 

Sent  hv  Express  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Price,  $G.OO Send  for  Circular.     E.  I.  HOKSMAN, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  IT.  S.  &  Canadas,  100  William  St..  N.  Y. 

THE 


WILL  SEW  EVEKYTinNtt  NEEDED  IX  A 
FAMILY,  FKOII  THE  HEAVIEST  TO  THE 
LIGHTEST  FABRIC.  IT  DOES  MORE  WORK, 
AND  MOKE  KINDS  OF  WORK,  THAN  ANY 
OTHER    MACHINE. 
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One   Pound    of    Crauipton's    Impcrinl 
Laundry  Soup  will  make  twelve  quarts 

ol  l  t;i  m  A-.i :-.,.■■  .■■,..:  Soup.  Awls  yourfiro- 
Cpr  for  it  mid  Trv  it.  CKAMPTON 
BKOTI1E    J:      ?:j   I  ?\-    ;  :t.,  New  York. 

$3ff.OO     A     W63EK* 

Tonnjr  men  wanted  as  salesmen  for  :i  new  Adding  Mn 
chine.  Business  light  and  nnxoRAm.it.  tZo humbug,  Andres 
(with sthAitO      K.  'I.  WALKER, 81  Park  Row.New  Work. 


THE  CEYCIXXATI  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

One  of  the  oldest  Family  Journals  in  the  West,  is  about 
commencing-  its  Twenty-eighth  Volume.  It  iscon- 
ceded  by  its  Seventy  Thousand  Patrons  to  be  one  of  the 

Handsomest,    Cheapest    and    Best 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  UNION", 

Containing-,  as  it  does,  a  great  variety  of  News  nnd  Selec- 
tions, as  well  as  carefully-compiled  Miscellaneous,  Agricul- 
tural, Household  and  Political  Departments. 

Our  special  endeavors  are  devoted  to  making  it  in  all  re- 
spects a  paper  suitable  for  the 

HOME    CIUCLE. 

A  few  reasons  why  everybody  in  want  of  a  first-rate  Fam- 
ily Journal  should  subscribe  for  the  Weekly  Times: 

1.  It  is  a  paper  that  will  suit  every  one,  except  red-hot 
partisans.  Although  Republican,  it  is  not  bitterly  radical, 
but  treats  political  questions  fairly,  and  is  down  on  the 
rascalities  and  corruptions  of  ■politicians  of  both  parties. 

3.  It  is  opposed  to  all  land  ihonopoUes  and  land  grabs 
to  rail-road  corporations. 

3.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  "live  paper."  It 
does  not  till  its  columns  with  long  and  prosy  tditorials. 

4.  It  talks  to  the  point  and  calls  things  by  their  right  names. 

5.  Its  news  from  all  quarters  of  tlie  world  is  carefully 
condensed  and  no  important  intelligence  ever  omitted. 

G.  It  is  a  paper  for  the  Home  Circle,  with  departments 
for  the  Farmer  and  the  Mechanic ;  for  the  Young  Folks  and 
the  Old  Folks  ;  something  for  the  Mirthful  and  the  Thought- 
ful^ and,  in  fact,  something  suited  to  the  tastes  of  everybody. 

7.  Last  and  best  of  all—we  present  to  every  subscriber  a 
valuable  Premium,  entitled  the  Illustrated  Union  Hand- 
Book,  worth  at  least  half  the  subscription  2>rice  of  the  paper. 


THE  ANNUAL  G-XFT 

TO  THE 

Patrons  of  the  fincinuati  Weekly  Times. 

Wc  take  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  great 
improvement  we  have  made  in  the  ILLUSTRATED 
UNION  HAND-BOOK,  which,  as  heretofore,  we  design 
as  a  Gift  to  every  yearly  subscriber  of  the  Weekly  Times. 
Wc  arc  determined,  as  usual,  that  our  Haxd-Book  shall  bo 
bet  trv.  Handsomer  and  more  complete  than 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  by  our  cotemporar- 
ies,  either  East  or  West.  It  will  be  embellished  with  more 
than  FIFTY  of  the  finest  engravings,  many  of  them  having 
been  engraved  specially  for  it  in  the  most  artistic  style, 
illustrating  the 
River,  Lake  and  Mountain  Scenery  of  tlio 

West; 
The  Wonders  of  tlie  Yowomltc  Valley; 
Domestic  Subjects,   Illustrative,  of   Homo 

Life; 
Giving  some  of  Hie  most  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery  In 
the  world.    Also,  several  pictures  showing  tlie  greatest  cu* 
rloBltlca  of  the  Tcco  and  Forest  Growth ; 
Tlie  Biff  Tree  of  Pcuasig; 
The  Cottars  of  Lebanon  ; 
k'hc  Great  Chestnut  Tree  of  Mt,  iEtna  ; 
The  Plane  Tree  of  ESu  jukderc, 
(said  to  be  over  3,000  years  old) ; 
The  Dragon  Tree  of  Toncrifle. 

The  Hand-Hook  will  contain  over  100  large  octavo  pases, 
and  besides  the  Illustrations  there  will  be  at  least  one  hun- 
dred articles  on  different  subjects,  numerous  ** Statistical 
Tables,"  the  Election  Ueturns  for  1ST0,  Important  Events  of 
the  Year,  Tables  of  the  Census,  the  'War  in  Europe,  and  all 
matters  of  interest  pertaining  thereto. 

It  Is  needless  to  reiterate  what  we  have  said  before,  that 
it  will  be  a  magnificent  work.  The  numerous  fine  engrav- 
ings In  it  will  not  only  PLEASE  THE  EYE.  but  Iho 
interesting  and  valuable  reading-matter,  scattered  through 
Its  pages  will  INSTRUCT  THE  MIND. 

Address  C.  AV.  STARBUCK  ifc  CO.. 

05  Wesi  Third  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

C3F"  Those  desiring  to  get  up  clubs,  will  please  scud  for 
Specimens,  Premium  and  Club  Lists. 

Terms— Single  subscriptions,  $3.00  per  year;  Clubs  of 
Ten  (and  an  extra  copy  to  .Ujent),  $£.G0. 
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Advertising    Urates- 

TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

■    Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line.    Less  than  4  lines,  Sj. 
Ope.iPagas  (open  without  cutting),  QHperttne. 

L'tst  Page,  and  2d  and  Zd  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  Insertion.— Page  next  to  Reading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

S^  CJB3K3IAW  E©ITE©X. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less 'tha^u  four^  lines, 
$1.00  for  each   insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  centB  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

b^  iieabsttbb:  a:sb>  home. 

Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) 40  cents. 

Business  Notices  and  7th  page 50  cents. 

Last  page 73  cents. 

Reading  Matter  (Bulletin  Board) §1.00. 

Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE    JUDI>    &.    CO., 

245  Bkoadway,  New  Tor.x. 

r'sMIE  RICHEST  FAKMING  LANDS 
JL  IN  THE  WORLD! 

1,300,000     ACRES    FOR    SALE 
TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO  "V^LX^raY,  KANSAS. 
MISSOURI,    KANSAS    AND     TEXAS    RAILWAY   COM- 
PANY. 
Cars  now  running. 
The  Lands  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated  main- 
ly within  tweniv  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the  NEOSHO  VAL- 
LEY, the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting  valley  in  the  West. 
One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICES  OF  LAND.— From  S"2  to  g.S  per  acre  ;  credit  often 
(10)  years'  time. 

TERMS  OF  PALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the    second  year.    One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 
For  further  information  address 

ISAAC    T.    GOODNOW, 
Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls.  Kansas. 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOWS, 

Kos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
NEW  YO^K, 

Importers,  Growers  and   Dealers    In   Garden,  Field 
and   Flower  Seeds,    Horticultural    Imple- 
ments and  Garden  Requisites, 

Would  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Edition  of  their  Illu.si.rn.iecl  Seed  Cat- 
alogue and   GruUJe  to  the   Flower  a.i«l  Kitchen 

Garden,  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  January  1st. 

No  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  In  preparing  this  edi- 
tion lo  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  Kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

It  will  contain  120  pages  of  closely  printed  matter;  up- 
wards of  Two  Hundred  Choice  Engravings  of  Favorite 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  two  beautifully  colored  Lith- 
ographs; and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  Two  Thou- 
sand species  and  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  -with  direc- 
tions for  their  culture  ;  also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One  Bun- 
drei  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus,  with  many  other  Sum- 
mer-Flowering Bulbs,  and  much  useful  information  upon 
the  subject  of  gardening  generally.  Seeds  and  Bulbs  mailed 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country  at  Catalogue  prices. 

A  copy  will'be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ticenty- 
Jlve  cents;  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  York. 

Judges9  Report  American  Institute  Fair, 

Nov.  5.  1870. 

"For  the  best  Sewing  Machine— Bartlett  lieversible  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co.,  No.  SIT  Broadway,  first  premium." 

The  Company  oiler  their  machines  which  have  been  ad- 
judged the  best  in  the  market,  at  $10,  with  all  attachments, 
and  o Her  liberal  inducements  to  agents  in  ail  parts  of  the 
country.  BABTLETT  REVERSIBLE  SEWING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  817  Broadway,  New  York. 

The   New  York   State   Poultry  Show. 

Entries  close  positively  Dee.  3sl. 

The  Exhibition  opens  Dec.  14th.  Kooms  open  for  Iieccp- 
tisn  of  Coops,  Mondaj',  Dec.  12th. 

Entries  may  be  made  in  person  at  the  Office  of  the  Society, 
27  Chatham  St.,  or  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  M.  C.  "WELD, 
P.  O.   Box   S1G,  N.  Y.  City. 


OF    INTEREST    TO    AJCiT... 
BROOK'S  advertisement  on  anotfut 


-Read   WOOD  &  IIOL- 
c  page. 


For  Country  and  Town  I      For  Old.  and.  Young  I 

Published    Weekly    at    $2.00    per    Year. 

Three   Months  on  Trial  for  50  Cents.    Specimens  Free. 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE! 

Xlac  ESest  oi*  SS7©  (Krsatis  !  Tine  Amraiaal  a  Present! 

'1'Iic  Oaaiaijsion  Cliil*  Free  ! 
J2J™  If  3-ou   think    of  changing  your  Agricultural  paper,  or  taking    an  additional  one,  gh-e  the 
5?MSASE£IM3   FAE3SEK  a  Thial.— You   will  like  it ! 

SPLENDID     OI^F-EI^g?     TO    AGENTS! 
OHE  HTJHBRUB  &  FIFTY  PREMIUM  ARTICLES ! 

A  PEKE  FOIS  HERCHASTS  AM»  CLERKS  ! 
A  PJSISE  FOIS.  FOST-MASTEISS  S  ! 

A  PKIZE  FOE  SCHOOL  TEACIIEKS  !  !  ! 
A    PISIZE    FOR.    CIIRLS  !  ! !  ! 

A    PRIZE     FOBS.     SOYS  !  !  !  !  ! 
A   PRIZE    FOE    EVERYBODY !!!!!! 
S^^If  a  Cash  Commission  is  preferred  to  Premium  Articles,  Agents  can  deduct  Twenty 
p«r  Ceiat  from  yearly  and  half-yearly  subscriptions. 

E3f  No  other  "Weekly  Journal  of  Its  class  in  the  world,  offers  such  splendid  inducements  to  stibscrlfonra  and  agents 
alike,  and  no  other  is  so  easy  and  so  profitable  to  canvass  for  among  the  industrial  masses.  We  are  determined  to  publish 
the  best  paper  for  the  least  money.  Remember  that  THE  PKAIXS.IK  FARMER  is  not  a,  Monthly  of 
Twelve  Numbers,  but  a  Wecldy  of  Fifty-two  Numbers.  It  does  not  cost  Three  Dollars,  but 
Two  Dollars,  per  year. 

Canvass  fox*  it  I    .A.racl  Begin  !LVow«, 

By  Ask  for  Premium  List,  Specimen  Numbers,  aud  Canvassing  Documents,  and  they  will  be  sent  Free. 

Address  in  all  cases,       T2SE  E^BIASISBE  ffVAKMEK.  COMPANY,  Chicago,  531. 
yfW~  Remit  money  at  our  risk  by  Registered  Xetter  or  Post-OfiSee  Money  Order. 


"While  thousands  are  looking  for  employment  during  the 
winter  months,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  such  as  arc 
located  in  villages,  country  towns  and  farming  communi- 
ties everywhere,  to  our  Catalogue  of  hardy  grapc-viucs. 
We  have  a  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  vines  of 

THE  EUMELAN  GRAPE, 

which  is  everywhere  acknowledged  as  the  earliest,  hardiest, 
and  best,  and  has  been  awarded  First  Premium  at  leading 
Fairs  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  many  other 
States. 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality,  and 
the  universal  success  oi  this  grape  proving  every  where  hardy 
and  vigorous,  as  well  as  productive  of  an  abundance  of  fruit 
of  first  quality,  entitles  it  to  the  first  place  iujevcry  collec- 
tion, either  in  garden  or  vineyard,  for  family  use,  for 
market,  or  for  wine. 

"Wc  have  published  a  pamphlet  giving  a  more  complete 
history  of  this  grape  which  will  be  sent  with  Price-List  of 
vines  to  all  applicants. 

AGENTS  AND  CANVASSERS  "WILL  FIND  VERT  PROF- 
ITABLE EMPLOYMENT  selling  Eumclan  vines,  our  terms 
to  canvassers  being  very  liberal. 

Our  stock  of  vines  comprises  all  the  leading  varieties. 

HASBEOUCK  &  BUSIIKELL, 

Successors  to  C.  "W.  Grant, 
IONA,  near  Pcclcskill,  N.  Y. 

USDANDS,    WIVES,    SONS    AND    DAUGH- 
TERS.  should  read  Tim  PiCToniAi,  Phrenological 
JorrnxAL  for  1811.    It  is  one  of  the  best  Family  Magazines 
now  published.    Only  $3  a  year.    Send  to 

S.  11.  "WELLS,  339  Broadway,  New  York. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
©  Merchants,  No.  63  Pearl-st.,New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  G^"  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur- 
rent and  Marking  Platc._^J 

C©Ii©l^liriLITM®«KA.PMS 

of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  superior  to  all  others.  Four  sam- 
ples by  mail  for  ? 1 .    Send  for  List. 

F.  K.  PIICEMX,  Illoomington  Nursery,  111. 

ALDEPvNEYS  for  sale.  —  Large   and   choice  in 
quality.    Address  G.  W.  FARLEE, 

Cresskill,  N.  J.,  lliour  from  New  York. 


Nasby's  Paper. 


aABE. 


A  large  quarto  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  columns  filled 
witli  News  from  all  parts  of  the  World  ;  choice  original  and 
selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  "Wit  and  Humor.  Besides 
ttiis,  every  number  contains  a  Young  Folks  Department, 
an  Agricultural  Department,  a  Religious  Department  and  a 
Commercial  Department,  all  prepared  expressly  for  the 
Blade,  rendering  it  Hie  most  complete  and  perfect 
Family  Newspaper  published  anywhere. 

The    Nasby   Letters ! 

These  inimitable  Letters  are  written  cxpresslv  for  tho 
Blade  and  will  be  continued  in  its  columns  during  the  year. 
Oppression,  wrong,  and  corruption,  wherever  found,  are  ex- 

Sosedbythe  trenchant  pen  of  the  great  humorist.  "The 
asbt  Letters,"  says  a  distinguished  statesman.  "  have  done 
more  towards  the  correction  of  some  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
our  government,  and  the  spread  of  sound  political  princi- 
ples among  the  people,  than  all  the  speeches  politicians  ever 
made." 

ORIGINAL    STORIES. 

The  first  week  in  March,  1871,  we  will  commence  the  pub- 
lication of  a  charming  original  story,  written  expressly  for 
the  Blade  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  the  coun- 
try. The  hiirh  reputation  of  the  author  warrants  us  in  pro- 
mising our  readers  a  story  of  surpassing  beauty  and  interest. 
Other  stories  by  distinguished  writers  will  be  published  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Remember  that   the   Blade   is  a   truly   National 

Newspaper— not  a  paper  for  either  the  East,  the  West,  tho 
North  or  the  South  aloue.but  for  The  "Whole  Country. 

TERMS.- Single  Copies,  S3  per  ynar;  Clubs  of  five, 
SI  .75  each;  Clubs  often  and  over.  <§l.rG  each,  and  an 
extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a  club  of  ten. 

PAY!  PAY!  PAY!    "Wc  pay  liberally,  iai  Cash,  all 

who  assist  us  iu  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Blade. 

AGE\TS  WANTED.— "We  want  an  Acent  at  every 
Posi-Oifice  in  the  United  States.  Send  fur  our  Special 
Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN"  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send 
for  a  copv,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  addresses  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  your  fiiends.at  different  Post-Offices,  to  whom 
we  will  send  copies  free  and  postage  paid.    Address 


MILLEE,  LOCKE  &  GO,, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


AOBNT3   Wanted.— New  and  wonderful 
invention,  winds  like  a  clock,  Wllarata,    ]j, 
gophers,  Rquirrels,  mice,  &c,  throws  them^^-v 
owaV  and  sets  itself  liken  flash.  One  trap  &  fQ 
teruts  toae.en(s  Fent  by  express  ior  £1. 
dress  I,.  Thai'  Co.,  U3  ilcrcerSt.,  N.  V 
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AMERICAN     AGRICULTURIST. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  Jour  copies:  Tour  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Tweuty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four 
copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each;  Ten  to  nineteen 
copies,  $2.50  each;  and  twenty  or  more  copies,  $2.25  each. 

£j£~  Yearly  Subscribers  are  entered  as  soon  as 
received,  and  tile  papers  sent  from  that  time 
to  tlic  end  of  1 371  at  a  year's  subscription  price. 

S5T*  This  applies  also  to  all  Premium  List  Subscribers. 


ow    For 


DECEMBER. 

A  BetteB*  Opportunity  was 
never  Ottered  to  Secure  .**p!en= 
did  Premiums,  in  Articles  of 
threat  Value  and  Usefulness, 

WITHOUT    MONEY. 

December  is  the  Best  Month  of  all  the 
year  for  making  up  Premium  Clubs. 
Begin  the  work  at  once,  and  you  will 
obtain  a  Holiday  Gift  worth  having. 
Over  Ten  Thousand  other  people 
hare  done  this  with  great  satisfaction, and 
You  may  easily  do  the  same. 


Cultivators, 
Ministers, 
Teachers, 
Ladies, 


Mechanics, 
Merchants, 
Lawyers, 
Children, 


here  is  an  excellent  cliagicc  to  do  a  capital 

thing' for  yourselves,  and  for  ethers  also We 

publish  two  first-rate  Journals — beautiful,  valuable, 
lull  of  good,  useful,  interesting  reading  matter,  with 
which  we  shall  also  give  at  least  $30,000  in  fine 
Engravings  ever}'  year.  These  Journals  are : 
American  Agriculturist,  monthly,  with  44  pages  in 
each  number,  and  Hearth  and  Home,  weekly,  with 

'M  or  24  large  pages  iu  each   number They 

will  please  and  benefit  anybody  who  reads  them 
many  times  more  than  their  cost But  we  can- 
not go  all  over  the  country  to  show  them — nor  can 
we  afford  to  send  traveling  agents  everywhere, 

while  we  furnish  the  papers  at  se  low  a  price 

But  we  have  procured  an  abundant  supply  of  first- 
rate  articles— desirable  either  for  one's  own  use,  or 
for  sale.  They  are  all  of  the  best  quality. 
By  large  wholesale  cash  purchases,  and  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  the  manufacturers,  we  get  these 
articles  so  that  we  can  offer  them  free  to  all  our 


friends  who  will  take  the  little  trouble 
required  to  show  the  journals,  explain 
their  merits,  and  collect  and  forward  the 
subscriptions.  (See  "Explanatory  Notes" 
below.)  It  is  easy  to  do  this.  Jry  it. 
About  Ten  Thousand  Persons 
have  already  received  these  premiums  with 
great  satisfaction.  One  or  two  subscribers 
a  day,  for  a  month,  will  secure  the  free  re- 
ceipt of  a  very  large  and  valuable  premium, 
or  several  smaller  but  valuable  ones 

Many  persons  canvass  all  the  time, 
as  a  business,  and  sell  the  premium  articles 
received, and  thus  make  large  wages.  Some 
Ladies,  now  canvassing,  have  each  cleared 
from  $500  to  $3,000  a  year.  Many 
others  have  cleared  $50  to  SS00,  by  devot- 
ing but  little  time  to  it.  Many  Clergy- 
men have  collected  names  among  their 
parishioners,  and  secured  the  Cyclopedia, 
Meledoons,  Sewing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
a  brief  time.  Many  Boys  and  Girls  have 
secured  the  Great  Dictionary,   etc.,  etc. 

This  has  all  been  done  with  only  one 

paper.  As  we  now  include  both  papers 
in  the  list,  the  canvasser  can  use  both. 

One  or  more  clubs  can  be  raised  at  every 
Post-Offlce.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  ought  to  take  the  papers,  and  will 
take  them,  if  the  papers  are  shown  Ihem 

and  they  are  informed  of  their  value 

YOU,  RKADER,  may  just  as  well 
attend  to  this  at  your  post-office,  as  any 
one  else,  and  get  the  premium.  Try  it. 
A  little  perseverance  will  accomplish  it. 

Explanatory  IVotes, 
Read    and    carefully    \Totc 

tlie  following  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 

dozen  different  Post-offices.    But (b)  Tell  us 

with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 

is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 

as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any 
time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to  fill  up  your 

list (d)  Send   the  exact  money  with  each 

list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  con- 
fusion of  money  accounts (e)  Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  hut  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  wo  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 

costly (g)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  Slew- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  tho  postage  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money 
and  seat  the  letter  in  the  prcsenco  of  the  Post- 
master, aud  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  tho  above'  ways  is  at  onr  risk. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  aud  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $3.50.] 

N.  B.— In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  £1.50  each,  and  ONE  coj/y  of  Hearth  and 
Eome  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  b*  ,.■«*.  vp  from  the  right-hand,  or  from  the  left-hand 
columns  belinc,   of  imrtly  of  both,  only  excepting  Premium  No.  30. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  American  Agriculturist, 

and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 

for  tlie  Year  1871. 

Open    to   all— Xo    Competition. 

No.  Sanies  of  Premium  Articles. 

1 — Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) 

3— Knives  and  Forks        (do.         do.) 

3-t Knives  and  Forks        (do.         do.) 

4 — Knives  and  Forks        (do.         do.) 

5—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.         do.)... 

6— Fluted  Steel  (do.         do.).... 

7— French   Cook's  Knife.  Fork,  and  Steel 
8— Pocket  Knife  (Smith  et  Clark)... 

9—  Packet  Knife  (do.  do.)... 

10— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.).... 

11—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)... 

13—  Tea  Set  Sort's  test  Silver-plated. 


*! 


American 
Agricul- 
turist. 

Nu  mber 
of  Sub- 
scribers 

required 


Or 

Hearth 

and 

Home. 

Numbei' 
of  Sub- 
scribers 
required 


IS— Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do. 

X't—Cake  Basket.  (do. 

Vi—Bevo  Icing  Butter  Cooler,  (do. 

16 — Icfi  or    II  ater  Pitcher  (do. 

17—  One  Dozen    Teaspoons  (do. 

IS— One  Dozen    Table  Spoons  (do. 

19—  One  Dozen    Table  Forks  (do. 
(do. 


30—  Child's    Cup 
'    Gold  Pen,  Sil.  Case,  (George  F.  Nawkes)i3  25r 


do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 


.$14  CO 

■  $IS  50 
.$22  co 
■525  50 

■  $5  00 

■  $3  50 
••  $3  CO 

•  $1  c.0 

•  $3  CO 
■•  $3  50 
••  $2  00 
..$50  00 
..$S0  CO 
..$13  CO 
. .  $S  00 
..$18  00 
..  $6  00 
..$13  00 
..$13  00 

$2  - 


33—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.    dojtt  CO 

33—  Gold  Pen,    Handle  gold-tipped,    (do.    do  )$0  CO 
34— Z/edie-5'  Gold    Pen  and  Ilubber  Cuse   (tfo.t$G  00 

35— Lozo  Pendulum    Board gtio  co 

30— Amusette $(]  00 


37—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  (0 
38— Flower  Seedsjor  a  Family  (100  kinds) .  s  5  CO 
39—  Garden  Seeds  di  Flower  Bulbs (Selection)&2  co 

30— Nurse.ni  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) $30  00 

31— Set  of  Field    Croquet §s  CO 

33— Sewing   Machine   (Grover  (C  Baker) $5.'.  00 

33— Sewing   Machine    (Florence) $63  00 

34—  Sewing   Machine   (Willcox  te  Gibbs) $55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine    (Doty's) $14  CO 

36—  Clothes  Wringer   (Best— Universal) $10  00 

37— Melodeon,  -l-octave    (G.A.Pi  iuce  d-  Lo.'s)  $67  00 

38— Melodeon,  Troctave  (do.     do.) $112  00 

39— Piano,  Splendid  l-oci.tSteinwai/d  *o/i6)$685  CO 
40— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.)..  $40  CO 
41— Ladies'  Fine  GoldWatch(Am.  Wut<  h  Co.'$i(0  <i 

i'2— Frank  Wesson's  Breech-lauding  Bifle $C0  CO 

4:3 — Breech-loading   Pocket  Bifle jic  co 

44 — Maynard's    Combination  Gun $55  CO 

45— Double  Bbl.     Guu,(  Cooper,  Harris  tC-i/.)$"0  CO 

46—  Tool  Cbest    (Patterson   Bros.) f .]-,  CO 

47—  Case  of  Mathematical   Instruments $0  CO 

4:8— Case  of  Mathem  atical   Instruments $15  00 

49—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  a  can.  5  Gal.)  $4  CO 
50— Barometer    (Woodruff's    Mercurial)...    S10  CO 

51—  Barometer    (Woodruff's   Mercurial) S15  CO 

52—lluckeye  Harvester  Moiner $125  CO 

53— Patent  Ci/linder  PlowUl.  II. Mini  <c-  Co  i$18  00 
34:—  Collins  it  Co.'s  Cast  Cost-Steel  Ploic.  $25  CO 
55— fluid  Cultivator    and  WeetlenComslock)  *0  CO 

56— American  Submerged  Pump $i5  CO 

57—  Pump  and  Sprinkler    (/age's) $5  00 

58— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  d-  Co.) $14  00 

US-Building   Blocks   (Crundall) $3  00 

60— Pocket  Lanterns    (One  Dozen) $9  00 

61— New  American  Cyclopadia  (Appleton's)$S0  CO 
63—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 


63— Eumelan    Grape  Vine,  No.).... 

Gi—Fitnielau    Grape  Vine.  Exti'a 

65— Double   Harpoon  Norse  Sag-Fork, 
CiG—Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
07— Any    Two  Back  Volumes      do. 


68— Any  Three  do. 
69— Aug  Four  do. 
70— Any  Five  do. 
71— Any  Six  do. 
7'Z—Ani/  Seven  do. 
73— Any  Eiqht  do. 
74:— Any  Sine    do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
16— Four  teen  Vols.  X 1 1  to  XXIX 
77— Any  Pack  Volume  Agriculturist 

.  .1  >j  it     Tim     Tffinl-    T.Vi  J*»»*i  -it*  s*s* 


78— Any  Two  Back  Volumes 
79—  Am/  Three  do. 
80— And  Four  do. 
Sl-Ani/  Five  do. 
8-i—Aui/  Six  do. 
S3— Any  Seven  do. 
Si— Any  Eight  do. 
85— Any  Nine    do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
ilo. 


do. 

do. 

do. 
—(Each   add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
87— Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 
88— -1  §10  Library  ( Your  Choice) 


89— A  *15  Library 
90— A  830  Library 
91— .1  835  Library 
93— .1  830  Librari/ 
93— A  S35  library 
94— A  840  Library 
95— .1  845  Library 
9i;-.l  sr>o  library 
97-.1  SCO  Library 
98-. 1  875  Library 
99-. t  9100  Library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
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100— .1  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  next  paye.) 

ZSFEvcry  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufact- 
ure. Xo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  otir 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  No*.  S  to  1 1,  21  to  24,  27,  2S, 
29,  17,  -IS,  63,  64,  and  66  to  IOO  inclusive,  will  each  be  de- 
livered FUEE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (fll  He  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  />lace  in  the  United  Stales  or  Ter- 
ritories.—Tlie  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  tlie  freight  after  leav- 
ing the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
[see  next  page.] 
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Full  Descriptions 

of  all  the  Premiums,  are  given  in  our  October  number, 
which  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Head  over 
the  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  many  desirable 
articles— indeed  all  arc  desirable.  "We  have  room  in  this 
paper  only  for  the  following  DESCRIPTIVE   NOTES : 

Hfos.  8,   9,   lO,   11—  Pocket  fctaftvet;. 

— here's  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  !— These  Premiums 
are  among:  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
Wc  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Clark,  Bronxville,  N. 
'Vo-,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  S  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
16  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  isaLady's  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  IS.— A  Xea  Set.— This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces ;  viz.  A  Coffee-Pot,  two  Teapots,  a 
Creamer,  Sugar  and  Slop  Bowl— all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  ami  embossed  figure  work. 
They  are  not  the  common  silver-washed  articles,  but  the 
best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white  metal,  so  as 
not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver  coating  may 
chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by  long,  hard  usage. — 
These  sets  are  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  ofNos.  4  and  G  Stirling  Slip, 
New  \  ork  City,  and  are  warranted  by  them  to  be  of 
the  best  triple  plate;  and  each  piece  bears  their  stamp. 
Mr.  Hart,  "  the  veteran  Sunday-school  man,"  has  been 
in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing 
its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  up- 
on plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integri- 
ty of  the  manufacturer.  "We  could  give  nearly  as  good- 
looTdng  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

Zio.  13.— Casters  ami  Wnitoi-Cakc 

Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  12,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 

No.  14.  —  Cake  Basket.— A  new  pat- 
tern, canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums;  is  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

No.  15. — Revolving;  Butter  Cooler. 

—This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use.  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.    From  same  house  as  No.  12. 

No.  20.— Child's  Cnp.-A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keep-sake, 

Nos.  31,  23, 33.— Gtolrt  Pens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in.  extension,  coin-silver  cases.  —  Premium 
No.  21  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  22  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  23  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  arc  made  by  Geo.  IF. 
Hawkes,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  and  good  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

Ufo.  341.— ladies'  Fine  Gold  Pen, 
in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.    Same  makers  as  above. 

Nos.  33,  33,  34.— Sewing;  Machines. 

"A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.11  We  offer  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  Jested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.    The  Grover  & 


Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei- 
ther open,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools. 

without  rewinding The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  nwtion,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendnrions  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  taxing-the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti- 
mate of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household  ;  worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$24  a  month,  board  included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this— the  everlasting  "  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,"  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  Wc  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
laud — get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium  list — well ;  but  get  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  &  ISaUcr  Mf»g  Co.,  405  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  M'ne  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Willcox  «!-  Gibbs  HI l"?g  Co.,  05S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

iVo.30— Clothes  Wringing;  Machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength- saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing, and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal. satisfaction.  They  an;  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washing  machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ot. 

I\o«  -10. —A  Crooal  WateH.—  The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watcli  Co.,  Waltham, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  acenracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  arc 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma- 
chinery perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im- 
provements and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  iu  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  u hunting"  case;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  ful- 
lest confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  "American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass." 

No.  -fit.— Ladies*  Fine  Oold  Watcli. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
"may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watcli  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  18-carat  "  hunt- 
ing" cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keep- 
er. Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  "Asi.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass." 

No.  46.— Chest  of  &oo<l  Tools.— We 
continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patter- 
son Brothers,  of  27  Park  Row,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  very  fast  quality  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  are  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
nse,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.    For  this  we 


have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  make  np  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  be  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car- 
penter. The  assortment  wc  offer  is  as  follows  :  1  Tool 
Chest,  $8;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 
lFore  Plane,  $2.25:  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com- 
pass Saw,  10  in.,  50c;  Compass,  6  in.,  37c;  1  Adze-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25  ;  1  Hatchet,  No.  2,  90c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  6  in.,  70c;  1  Bevel. 
8  in.,  75c;  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c;  1  Mallet,  30c; 
1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  5  in.,  60c;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  36c;  1  Brace, No.  2,  $2.25  ;  1  Auger  bit,  ca.  %  in.  30c; 
Y2  in.  32c;  %  in.  45c;  1  in.  60c;  1  Center  bit,  ea.  y%  in. 
21c;  Kin.,  23c.;  1 in- 25c.;  1&  in.,  35c;  1%  in.,  40c; 
6  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  90c;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c; 
1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c;  Rose, 
do.,  25c;  Snail,  do.,  25c;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c;  1  Taper 
bit,  30c.;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  30c;  6  in., 
50c;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea.,  y2  in.,  50c;  1  hi.,  70c;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.,  %  in.,  30c;  y2  in.,  35c;  %  in.,  40c. 
1  in.,  50c;  l\i  in.,  60c;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.,  %  in., 
$1;  1  in.,  $1.10;  1^  in.,  $1.20;  1  Auger,  ea.,  %  in.,  70c; 
1  in., 80c;  1J£  in., 90c;  1  Set  Brad-awls  in  Handles,  $1.35; 
1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c;  1  Saw  File,  ea.,  4  in.,  14c;  5  in.,  17c; 
1  Flat  File,  S  in.,  30c;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  60c;  Solder,  Nails,  etc,  $1.25;=$45.O0. 

I\os.  50,  51,-Mercurial  Baronie- 
ters.— Woodruff's  Patent,  made  by  Cli  as.  Wilder, 
Peterboro,  N.  Bf.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  t/ieir  safe  delivery, 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in- 
struments are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thermometer  and 
Vernier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea— an  indicator  of  the  weather 
to  be  looked  for.  To  lis  this  instrument  is  of  more  real 
value,  in  a  business  way,  than  the  interest  on  several 
hundred  dollars.    It  more  tharijjays  its  cost  evert  year  ! 

No.  ©3.— The    Great    B>k'iiowary. — 

Worcester's  Large,  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1,854  tlirce-colniiB  ii  pages,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic- 
tionary in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex- 
planations, and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
nest  to  the  Cyclopedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  Office,  or  be  sent 'by  express  or  otherwise,  to  auy 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  &s  Tileston,  Boston. 

I\os.  66  to  7<S.— YoIiiMies  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

il  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. Tlley  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  J:he  engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  at  least  $(50,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  thirteen  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXIX.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

HJos.  77   to  87.— Ifiound   Volumes  oi" 

the  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  0G 
to  76  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.     Sent  post-paid. 

N«s.    88  to  9».-€loo(l    Lini-arles.— 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Mousehold.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  SS  to  !J0  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish- 
ed monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post 
or  Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  wil.  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end, 
be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre 
of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  E5f"  Let  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and  through  these 
premiums  get  an   agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

I\o.  100. — General  BSoolk  Premium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cent3  for  each  subscrib- 
er sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20; 
or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  Tliis  offer  is  only  ' 
for  clubs  of  25  oi  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid  through  by  its. 
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*  2  50 

1  50 

1  50 

2  50 

1  OU 

30 

30 

1  75 

30 

25 

1  60 

1  75 

1  50 

1  00 

2  00 

BOOKS  FOR   FARMERS   and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad- 
way, New  Tori;.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
ma\\,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle 

Allen's  (L.  K.>  liural  Architecture 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Hook 

Allen's  (11.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. 

Allen's  (U.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual. '67,  liS.'6!),&-70,ea..pa.,50c;  clo. 
Am. Horticultural  Annual  'G7.'6S,'ti9,^,Tu,'-a,pa.,fi0c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier 

American  Rose  Cuiturist;  "  ". 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  PVaiits.".""...."!!!!!"!"! 
Bemenfs  Uabbit  Fancier 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures '.'.'. 

Boussinsraiilfs  liural  Economy 

Breclc's  New  Book  ot  Flowers 

Buist's  Flower  Garcten  Directory. 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis 

Chorl ton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide is 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  fS.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Copehtnd's  Country  Life...  5  0(1 

Dadd's  (Geo.  J-I.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor... 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animalsand  Plants.  .2  Volumes    6  00 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant 2  50 

Downing's Fruits  &  FruitTrees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1132  pp.    5  00 

Downiuir's  Landscape  Gardening 6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  \V.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture ; 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cuiturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cuiturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cuiturist 20 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture 1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes paper..        80 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris*  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.,$4.00:  extra    6  50 

Harrison  the  Pig.       150 

Henderson's  Gardening  lor  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers 1  75 

Hoooes*   Book  of  Evergreens S  00 

Hoopers'  Dog  and  Gun paper,  30c... cloth..        60 

Hop  Culture.. 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Jaq nes'  Manual  ol  the  House 1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed 2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johnson's  Feat  and  Its  Uses 1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry 175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry -1  50 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Lvman's  Cotton  Culture 1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot : ..        75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine 1  00 

syard  at  Lake  view 1  25 

75 
20 
60 
75 
1  50 
60 
1  00 
25 


..paper,  30c.  ..cloth.. 


My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 

Union  Culture 

Our  Farm  o(  fc'onr  Acres 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Cultn   _. 

Parsons  on  the  Kose.by  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 

Percherou  Horse 

Potato  Culture.    (Prize  Essay) paper.. 

Quiuhy's  Mysteries  of  liee  Keeping 1  50 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

Hand  all's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Richardson  on  the  D02 paper  80  cents cloth  60 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry paper, 40c. hound  75 

Scheuck's  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

Skillful  Housewife 75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 1  50 

Tliomas    Farm  implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 150 

Tobacco  Culture 25 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter's  Manual 1  50 

Warder's  American  Pomology 3  00 

Warder's   Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

Waring's  Draining  for  Proilt  and  Health 1  50 

Wanng's  Clements  ol  Agriculture 100 

Waring's  Earth -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage 50 

Weidehmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  in  colore 15  00 

Wheeler's  liural  Homes.   .... 2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People S  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture.  1  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 2  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses l  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Touatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep.. 1  00 

BPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect 12  00 

Harney's  Hams,  Oui-bulldUigs,  and  Fences 10  00 

Kveleth's  School-lb mse  Architecture , 10  00 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets 3  00 


().  .1.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following 

Architecture.    ByCummings  &  Miller. 


Books  t 


10  00 

Modern  American.    By  Cumming8&  Miller...  10  00 

Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring&Jenney  12  00 
Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.    By 

S.  Sloan.    In  Nos.,  each 50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing     ..(Holly) ,  75 

Bailey's  Oar  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1  50 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion *j  (!0 

Brldireinan's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  Of  America ..,    ,  5  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiner's  I  land- Hook    (Molly).  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Rtdtlell) 7  00 

Chemistry  ot  the  Farm,  (Nichols) 125 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) 1  75 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 1  75 

Downlng'a  Cottage  Residences 3  00 

Downlng's  bruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 3  00 

Downhill's  Rural    Essays 5  00 

Dti  Itrcuil's  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder) 2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackelt) 1  00 


Farming  lor  Boys 

Fishing  In  American  Waters,  (Scott) 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards 

Fit  lit  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  [tannine  .    

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports,  ^vo.,  2  vols 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  ana  Fishing,  Svo„  100  eng's 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. 
Fuller's  Forest  Trco  Cuiturist 


1  50 
3  50 

1  50 

2  50 

2  50 
tj  00 
6  CO 

3  00 
1  50 


Gevelin's  Poultry  Breeding 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow  ""'        , 

Gray's Mauual  ot  Borany  and  Lessons  in  one  VoL"""" 
Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .....   '/.".'.".' 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) '.'.'.'. 

Husm ami's  Grapes  &  Wine 

Jennings  on  Cattle  

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and    Poultry 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 

LaiiErstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee 

Maynew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .., 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management .. 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  

McMahon's  American  Gardener " 

Mechanic's  Companion,  (Nicholson). 

Morrell'a  American  Shepherd. 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood 

Morris'  Fish  Culture 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  each 

Parkuian's  Book  of  Roses 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 

Rand's  Bulbs 

Hand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden      ..  ,r". 

Register  of  Rural  Aflairs.    Bound,  5  vols.,  each 

Koosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 

Rural  Studies 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 

Strong's  Cultivation  of  the  Grape 

Tegetmeler's  Poultry  Book 

Ten  Acres  Enouch... 

The  Dos;  By  Dinks.  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson... 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule,  (liiiev) 

Thomas' Fruit  Cuiturist 

Trapper's  Guide 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden     

Woodward's  Graoeries,  etc 

Youman's  Household  Science     


1  25 

1  25 

4  00 

2  50 
1  75 

5  00 

3  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 

1  75 

2  00 

2  00 

3  0j 
3  00 

90 

1  20 

2  25 

3  00 

1  75 

2  00 
1  75 
1  75 

50 

3  00 
1  25 
3  00 
3  10 
1  50 
1  50 

1  75 
30 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
9  00 

1  no 

3  00 
3  50 

1  50 
SCO 

2  00 
30 

3  00 
2  CO 

1  50 

2  25 


MANY,:  AD  VAN  TAGE  S 
WILL    BE  FOUND  IN 

Depositing  Money 

IN  THE 

Mutual  Benefit  Savings  Bank, 

166  NASSAU  ST.,  opp.  City  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

G.  H.  BENEDICT,  Sec'y.      CHAS.  K.  GRAHAM,  President. 

RINDLE'S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER 
AND  CALDRON.— By  the  use  of  Steamed  Food,  Dairy- 
men admit  the  increase  of  one-third  in 
milk,  and  no  waste  of  fodder.  A  Western 
house  writes  us:  "We  have  been  using1  a 
No.  2  rrindic  Steamer  for  one  month,  steam- 
ing ship  stufi  from  the  mill,  during  which 
time  we  have  fattened  fifty  hogs  more  rapid- 
ly than  any  hogs  we  have  ever  fed,  with  less 
tnan  half  the  cost." 

The  "Primlle  Steamer"  can  he  had  from 
the  subscribers  or  from  any  responsible  deal- 
er In  the  United  States.  It  is  always  suc- 
cessful when  it  has  a  good  draft,  sets  near 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  has  plenty  of  water 
at  hand  to  wet  the  food.  Its  safety  even  in 
unskilled    hands   is    beyond  a  douht.    One   hundred  havo 


JUST     PUBLISHED. 

THE  AMERICAN  WHEAT  CULTFBIST, 

.    A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CULTURE    OF    WHEAT, 
embracing  a   brief   History  and   Botanical   Description  of 
WHEAT— with  full  practical  directions  lor  selecting  seed, 
producing  new  varieties,  und  cultivating  on  different  kinds 
of  soils. 

Finely  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  a  practi- 
cal character. 


Every  Farmer  who  can  spare  haU  an  acre  for  a  patch  of 
WHEAT,  should  own  a  copy  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the- 
large  cultivator.  Contains  433  pages,  post  octavo.  Price  §2. 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.    Address 

D.Il  T.  MOOIIE.  Publisher, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


E  ARE  SELLING  TO-D^Y,  Nov.  11th,   thu 
liAKD    GRANT    BONDSfxj  the 


W 

UNION   PACIFIC  R.  R.  at  $145  Each. 

They  are  Coupon  Bonds  of  $1,000  each,  pavabW  in  April 
and  October.    They  jay  7  per  cent,  interest  add  runN^venty 
years.    They  are  received  for  their  face  and  accrued  inWest 
by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.    in  payment  of  their  Land*.   N 
DeHAVEN  it  BRO.,  Bankers, 'Philadelphia,  Pa. 


%Si 


TJTF'Tn 
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lately  been  sold  to  a  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Prize  Essays  {a  book  of  6-1  pages),  giving  full  'information 
on  the  subject  of  cooked  and  cooking  food  for  stock,  arc 
forwarded  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

JAMES  C.  HAND  &  CO.,  Factors,  611  &  616  Market  St.. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Successors  to  SAVERS' &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Cor.  South  Front  and  Reed  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

PREMIUMS  which  surpass  all  others  either  for 
beauty  or  Intrinsic  value,  an  artistic  Parlor  Chromo 
Picture,  size  10  by  13,  price  $5,  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  a  fine 
oil-painting,  will  he  sent  post  free  to  each  yearly  subscriber 
who  pays  $3  for  Dkmoukst's  Illtjstrate'd  Monthly,  the 
Ladies'  Model  Parlor  Magazine.  Or,  for  one  subscription 
to  De.mokest's  Monthly  at  $3,  and  Yottno  America  at 
$1.50  itho  best  Juvenile  Magazine),  will  be  given  Gurnev's 
"Mischievous  Pets,"  after  Carter,  size  16  by  20,  price  $t0,*to 
include  the  $5  Chromo,  being  $19.50  in  value  for  only  $1.5)  in 
money.  Or,  for  two  subscriptions  to  Demorest's  Monthly 
for  one  year,  or  one  subscription  for  two  years,  will  be 
given  Gurney's  celebrated  Chromo,  after  Jerome  Thomp- 
son's masterpiece.  "Hiawatha's  Wooing,"  a  splendid  land- 
scape view,  size  15  by  25,  price  $15. 

Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  838  Broadway, 
New  York. 

TAXIDERMIST'S   MAUUAL. 

Giving  full  instructions  in  Skinning,  i 
Mounting  mid  Preserving  Birds.   All-. 

imals.  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Skeletons. 

Insects,  Jt-ggs,  &c.    Sent  by  mail. 
—  postpaid,  on  receipt o(  $].    Address  *~ 

S.  A.  Sylvester,  Taxidermist,  Middleboro',  Ma 

HEAPESf~BOOK;STOKE  in  the  Workl 
nfi,8?'2  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 
Catalogues  NOB  28 10  26.  free.    Scr.d  stamp.  » 
LEGGAT  BROTHERS.  3  Bcekiuan  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED:- AGENTS  everywhere,  to  canvass  for 
John  S.  C.  Abbott's  forthcoming  book,  "Prussia  unci 
(lie  Franco-Prnsslaii  AVrir."  A  live  subject  for  a 
wide-awake  canvasser.    Address  P.  B.  Russell,  Boston, Mass. 

AGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 
of  the  Ace— Curious  and  amusing.    25  cts.  a  package. 
me  IAbrani  of  Lore,  Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.    I 
Books  for  m  etc.  Send  tow.  C.  Wkmvhs.3  Astor  Place,  K  Y. 

HEAP  SOUTHERN   FARMS   on   easy  terms. 
Colonv  forming.     Send  for  Circular.     COLUMBIAN 
SOUTHRKK  LAND  AGENCY.  33  Park  Itow.  New  York. 

Gregory's    Seed   Catalogue. 

My  Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flow- 
er Seed,  for  the  yeur  1871,  will  bo  ready  for  distribution  by 
or  before  January,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply 
for  It;— those  who  purchased  seed  of  me  last  season  will  re- 
ceive It  without  writing  for  It,  .-I//  my  seed  fs  sold  under 
three  warrants— 1st,  that  money  sent  lor.  seed  shall  reach 
me:  !id,  that  all  seed  ordered* shall  reach  the  purchaser: 
3d,  that  the  set'd  shall  be  true  to  name.  I  raise  most  of  the 
seed  I  sell.     JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


OF  PITTSR 

THOS,  F.  PLUNKETT, 

Presislcnt. 
JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BERfJ.  CHICKERING, 

Secretary. 

EDWARD  E0LTW00D, 

Treasurer. 

Failure  to  Pay  Premium  docs  not  Forfeit 
the  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con- 
tinued iu  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  tlic  Full 
Amount  of  the  Policy  will  be  Paul,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Examples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  tins  feature: 

.TAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
SI, OOO,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 

MAXIMILXIAIV  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  $1,000,  died  Nine  Monlhs  after  his 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
S1,000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL.  AV.  MASON',  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre- 
mium was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
S1,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This     feature    is    absolutely    Secured    to    the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN- 
TEEING   EVERY   DAY'S    IN- 
SURANCE   PAID    FOR. 


PURELY    MUTUAL. 

All  thoProfits  Belong  to  the   Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  among:  Policies  In  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  In  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  Investments;  careful  se- 
lection of  lives  ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements  ,  liberal 
conditions  of  travel   and   residence. 


m 


GOOD   AGENTS    WANTED. 

For  Information,  apply  at  the  homo  oilier,  or  to  tin'  fol- 
lowing General  Agonts: 
F.  J.  1'OSS  &  K.  A.  CIAMWELL, 

9."i  1-3  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
.1.  H.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  Now  York. 
W.  II.  GRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  349  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  T. 
McAVOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 
HIXU  &  IIILLMAN',  Cleveland,  Olilo. 
GREENE  &  TILFOUn,  Indianapolis,  Iml. 
1!.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.F.PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  K.  t. 


With  Inilleator  ami  all  the  latest  improvements.  Price  |60. 
For  ctrenlar  and  sample  stoeklmr.  address,  etielosimr  stamp, 
.IAS.  D.  OliNE,  Geu'l  AR't,  9N  Chestnut  St.,  riill'a.  1'a. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTUEIST. 


[December, 


INTERESTING  TO  EVERY  L< 


^howiauif  how  a  Three-page  piece  of  Music  can  be  bought  for  less  than  Two  Cents. 


WHAT    IS    PETERS    DOING? 

The  "Season,"  the  New-York  Amusement  Programme, 

saj's:  "Peters,  the  New- York  Music  Publisher.  599  Broadway,  is  doing  more  to  promote 
'  tlw  divine  art  of  music  th;in  any  other  of  our  American  publishers— in  fact,  he  beats  the 
world  on  his  cheap  Music  Publications.  His  Musical  Magazine  is  fast  becoming  a 
'  household  word,'  and  is  really  indispensable  to  every  lover  of  music.  No  wonder  music- 
al people  are  going  wild  over  it,  as  each  number  contains  from  twelve  to  fifteen  songs  and 
pieces  of  really  line  music,  by  snoli  well-known  authors  as  J.  R.  Thomas,  Bishop,  TIays, 
Kinkel,  etc.,  auy  single  piece  being  worth  more  than  Mr.  Peters  asks  for  the  entire  lot. 
Think  of  it,  ye  musicians,  who  have  been  paying  from  30  to  50  cents  apiece  for  music,  and 
remember  that  every  number  of  Peters'  Musical  Monthly  will  give  you  four  or  five 
beautiful  songs,  three  or  four  quartets,  and  lour  or  five  splendid  piano  pieces  for  the  small 
sum  of  thirty  cents.    If  this  is  not  revolution,  what  is  it  ?    Specie  payment  ia  nowhere." 

CAN    PETERS    DO    IT? 

The  New- York  Weekly  says:  "What  has  long  been  needed  has  at 
length  appeared.  A  fl?'st-class  musical  magazine.  A  magazine  not  merely  so  muck  print- 
ing and  paper,  but  a  work  combining  quantity  with  quality.  A  work  for  which  the  public 
can  subscribe  with  as  much  confidence  in  its  unpublished  numbers  as  they  now  do  in  sub- 
scribing for  a  '  Weekly ,  or  a  *  Harper."    Such  a  work  is  '  Peters'  Musical  Monthly.* 

"The  publisher  had  the  prestige  of  his  name  in  beginning  his  new  enterprise,  and 
■  Peters  Musical  Monthly'  well  sustains  the  world-wide  reputation  of  his  house." 

A    HANDSOME    PRESENT. 

How  many  people  are  nuzzling  their  brains  over  what  they  shall  give  some  lady  friend ! 
There  are  plenty  of  articles  that  can  be  bought;  bnt  the  trouble  is,  what  will  be  a  proper 
prese7it  for  a  young  man  to  gi\re  some  other  body's  sister  ?  A  hundred  things  might  be 
selected,  and  not  one  as  appropriate  as  a  year's  subscription  to  Peters'  Musical  Monthly. 

Music  is  always  in  order.  It  makes  a  delicate,  a  refined  present,  and  something  that  any 
lady  can  accept  from  a  gentleman  friend.  A  present  of  this  kind  will  cause  a  twelve-fold 
pleasure  to  the  party  receiving  it,  and  cause  you  to  be  thanked  and  looked  lor  as  a  regular 
monthly  visitor.  Or,  you  can  let  the  aiver  be  unknown.  We  can  keep  a  secret,  if  you 
want  us  to,    You  can  thus  make  a  useful  present,  and  6njoy  the  surprise  it  will  create. 


We  give  the  contents  of  October,  November,  and  December  numbera  of  Peters' 
Musical  Monthly,  and  a  glance  at  the  authors  will  show  the  superior  quality  of  the 
music  we  furnish  our  subscribers.  In  fact,  the  names  of  all  the  leading  Song  and  In- 
strumental writers  will  be  found  as  contributors  to  what  may  be  safely  called  Vie 
cheapest  music  ever  published.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  each  number  contains  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pieces  of  music,  and  that  we  are  really  furnishing  from  one  hundred 
and  seventy  to  two  hundred  pieces  of  music,  to  every  yearly  subscriber — that  is,  a 
piece  of  music  for  every  other  day  in  the  year  ;  and  while  our  subscribers  are  paying 
one-and-a-half  cents  apiece  for  all  this  music,  others,  less  careful  of  their  money,  are 
buying  the  same  music  in  sheet  form  and  printed  from  the  same  plates,  at  from  thirty 
cents  to  sixty  cents  apiece, 

No.  38 -CONTENTS    OF    OCTOBER    NO.-Price,  30  Cts. 

Truly  yours.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Will  S.  Hays.— Papa,  come  help  me  across  the  dark 
Itiver.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Persley.— The  World  is  full  of  Beauty  when  the  Heart  is 
full  of  Love.  Song.  Donizetti.— Eyes  of  laughing,  loving  Blue.  Song  and  Chorus.  By 
Philip  Phillips.— We  won't  leave  the  Farm.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Persley.— Cast  thy  Bur- 
den on  the  Lord.  Quartet.  By  Juch.— Jesus  and  the  Children.  Duet  or  Chorus.  By 
Dressier.— Speak  the  Truth.  Sacred  Song.  By  Dressier.— Halte  Militaire.  Polka  du  Bi- 
vouac. By  Detta.— Falling  Leaves  Polka.  By  Goote.— Christine  Nilsson'B  favorite  Schot- 
tische.    By  Mack.— Floating  Breezes.    Yale  Sentimentale.    By  Kinkel. 

No.  39.-CONTENTS  OF  NOVEMBER  NO.-Price,  30  Cts. 

Lord,  teach  me  how  to  pray !  Sacred  Song  and  Quartet.  W.  Y.  Wallace. — If  you've  a 
Father's  Love  for  your  Child.  Temperance  Song.  By  Martin. — Meet  me,  Nannie,  lilue- 
eyed  Nannie.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Tucker.— Where  art  thou  now?  Eng.  and  G-er.Text. 
By  Juch.— I'm  sitting  by  the  Window,  Love.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Will  S.  Hays.— Sol- 
dier's Farewell.  Quartet  for  male  voices.  From  the  German.— Gentle  Zephyr.  Quartet. 
By  Mortimer.— Blessed  are  the  Poor  in  Spirit.  Quartet.  By  Dressier.— Why  do  we  mourn 
departed  Friends?  Arranged  from  Wrighton.— Songs  of  Praise  the  Angels  sing.  Thanks- 
giving Hymn.  By  Dressier.— Sunbeam  waltz.  By  Harinistoun.— Sweet  Sixteen  Polka. 
Bv  Schilling.— Perle  d'Amerique.  Valse  Brillante.  By  Kinkel.— King  William's  Lancers. 
With  Figures.    By  Dressier. 

No.  40.-CONTENTS  OF  DECEMBER    NO.-Price,  30  Cts. 

Fear  not !  or,  There's  Pardon  for  us  all.  Sacred  Song.  By  J.  Cox.— Sweetest  Love,  I'll 
not  forget  thee.  Ballad.  By  Einmet.— Little  dimpled  Hands.  Song  and  Chorus.  By 
Persley.— Meet  me  again  to-morrow,  Bessie.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Persley.— Sunshine  on 
the  Sea.  Ballad.  By  Tucker.— He  sleeps  'neath  the  Shade  of  the  Willow.  Trio  or  Chorus. 
By  Martin.— The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Christmas  Hymn.  By  Reichardt.— Merry  Christmas. 
Sunday-school  Hymn.  By  Dressier.— See  the  Leaves  around  us  falling  Sacred.  By  La 
Hache.— Through  another  Year  conducted.  New-Year's  Hymn.  By  Reis.— Pleasant 
Memories  Waltz.  By  Brown.— Sweet  Music.  Transcription.  By  Baurabach.— Driven 
from  Home  Waltz.  By  Dressier.— Nobody's  Darling  Waltz.  By  Dressier.— Damask  Rose. 
By  Mack. 

We  devote  ail  our  space  to  music;  giving  in  each  month's  issue  thirty-six  full-size 
pages  of  music,  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and  eight  pages  of  reviews  of  new  music, 
hooks,  etc.,  on  tinted  paper.  The  music  pages  are  numbered  separately,  so  that  they 
can  be  detached  and  bound  into  a  yearly  volume  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
music  pages,  nearly  two  inches  tluck,  (or  bettor  still,  into  two  half-yearly  volumes, 
as  a  yearly  volume  is  actually  so  bulky  that  it  is  apt  to  break  the  rack  of  the  piano.) 

Giving  so  much  valuable  matter  for  such  a  small  sum,  wc  deem  it  necessary  to  explain 
hosv  we  can  do  it.  It  is  in  this  way :  We  are  largely  engaged  in  publishing  sheet-music, 
and  frequently  turn  out  as  many  as  two  hundred  new  issues  In  a  single  month.  Among 
these  pieces  are  many  valuable  compositions  which  only  need  to  be  seen  and  heard  to  be- 
come immensely  popular.  The  difficulty  of  introducing  new  music  to  the  musical  public 
gives  our  reasons  for  starting  Peters'  Musical  Monthly,  and  the  chance  it  gives  to 
introduce  our  new  publications,  explains  how  ice  can  afford  to  give  so  much  for  so  little 
money.  In  a  word,  we  do  not  expect  to  make  money  off  of  our  circulation.  "We  can  not 
do  it,  if  we  wanted  to,  as  we  give  too  much  to  make  on  it.    Wc,  however,  make  ample 

Srofit  out  of  the  immediate  after  sale  of  the  music,  which  we  never  could  have  intro- 
uced  in  any  other  way,  except  by  enormous  outlays  for  expensive  advertising. 

Some  twenty  thousand  well-to-do  families  are  taking  advantage  of  our  magazine 
to  lay  in  a  bountiful  supply  of  new  music,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  add  as  many  more 
names  to  our  list,  at  the  same  rates;  once  fifty  thousand  names  on  our  list,  and  we  shall 
begin  to  think  it  time  to  close  our  books  to  new-comers  at  any  such  prices,  as  there  must  be 
.a  limit  to  this  almost*  free  gift  of  ?n7tsic,  or  we  would  in  the  end  defeat  our  own  object, 
namely,  the  after  sale  of  the  music.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  gladly  enroll  all  the  names 
we  can,  and  would  call  your  attention  to  our  cash  and  club  rate's,  whereby  you  may  mate- 
rially lessen  your  own  subscription.  Remember!  three  copies  for  nine  dollars,  and  one 
free  to  the  getter.up  of  the  club. 


A  Trial  Trip. — VYewill  eend  four  numbers  of  Peters'  Musical  Monthly, 
(January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1S71,)  on  receipt  of  §1 ;  or  January  to  June, 
sis  months,  for  $1.50;  or  four  back  numbers  for  1S70,  (our  own  selection,  )for  75  cents; 
two  back  numbers,  (our  own  selection,)  for  40  cents ;  single  numbers,  30  cents.  Wo 
say  "  our  own  selection,"  as  we  are  compelled  to  keep  a  heavy  stock  of  back  numbers 
on  hand,  and  by  making  our  own  selection,  wc  can  keep  our  stock  even,  and  prevent 
running  out  of  single  numbers.  "We  would  state  that  each  number  is  complete  in  it- 
self, and  we  would  have  no  hesitation  in  picking  them  blindfold,  and  presenting  any 
month's  issue  as  a  fair  sample  of  Hie  rest. 

Any  Music-Teacher,  whose  orders  from  us  at  professional  rates  amount 

to  ten  dollars  during  the  year,  will  be  presented  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Peters' 

Musical  Monthly  for  the  current  year.  Teachers  whose  orders  from  us  will  entitle  them 

.  to  this  offer  must  notify  us  of  their  ivish  to  secure  a  subscription,  in  order  to  have  their 

names  put  on  our  list. 

News-dealers  supplied  with  Peters'  Musical  Monthly  direct,  or  through  the  American 
News  Company.  Large  posters  are  furnished  each  month,  and  extra  copies  for  posting 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

THE  REASON  WHY  WE  TURN  OUT  SO  FtflANY  POPULAR 

PIECES. 

We  have  for  years  past  controlled  the  mss.  of  most  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  probably  the  only  American  publisher  able  to  keep  up  a  magazine  like  ours, 
and  supply  each  month  such  a  large  selection  of  really  first-class  "copy-right  music  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  making  expensive  yearly  contracts  witli  such  writers  as  Ceo.  W.  Persley,  Will 
S.  Hays,  Kinkel,  and  others,  that  we  are  ourselves  enabled  to  do  so.  We  receive  daily, 
MSS.  from  well-known  authors,  which  other  publishers  would  give  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
possess,  aud  which  we  control  by  our  contracts,  but  do  not  put  in  Peters1  Musical 
Monthly,  as  we  have  only  space  for  twelve  to  fifteen  pieces  a  month,  and  take  good  care 
to  pick  out  only  the  very  best  for  our  subscribers.  Our  catalogue  is  filled  with  popular 
music,  ..early  allot'  which  has  first  appeared  in  our  Monthly  ;  for  instance,  "Driven  from 
Home,"  "  Write  me  a  Letter,"  "Nora  O'Neal,"  "Shamus  O'Brien,"  '-Let  the  Dead  and  the 
Beautiful  rest,"  "Little  Brown  Church,"  "Little  Peet  so  white  and  fair,"  "Papa,  come 
help  me  across  the  dark  River,"  etc..  etc.,  etc.  And  in  the  instrumental  line  we  could  men- 
tion hundreds  of  pieces  by  Kinkel,  Wyman,  Becht,  Paclier,  etc.  In  a  word,  our  facilities 
have  enabled  us  to  make  h its  with  every  Issue,  while  other  musical  papers  (or  rather, 
advertising  sheets)  have  seldom  or  ever  been  successful  in  furnishing  music  that  afterward 
became  popular.  And  whvisit?  Because  most  of  these  papers  are  published  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  by  publishers  with  small  capital  and  business,  who  are  unable  to  offer 
the  best  writers  a  sufficient  inducement  to  warrant  them  in  refusing  yearly  offers  and  a 
steady  market  for  all  their  compositions.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  compelled  to  pub- 
lish what  they  can  get.  Some  two  or  three  musicians  are  engaged  to  write  a  piece  a  month, 
and  in  it  goes,  let  itce  good  or  bad.  They  are  all  published  to  make  money  off  their  circu- 
lation, and  the  publishers  can  not  afford  to  make  heavy  outlays  for  their  music,  preferring 
to  give  quantity  rather  than  quality.  The  careful  reader  will  be  enabled  from  the  forego- 
ing to  draw  a  broad  distinction  between  Peters*  Musical  Monthly  and  all  other  musical 
papers  or  magazines.  The  next  question  is,  to  get  a  copy.  This  can  be  done  by  sending 
direct  to  us,  or  by  giving  anv  news-dealer  thirty  cents,  and  telling  him  to  order  it  for  you. 
Tou  will,  however,  have  tune  by  sending  direct,  to  J.  L.  Peters,  599  Broadway,  New  1  ork. 
Post-Office  Box,  5129. 

Peters'*  Musical  Monthly  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  in  advance, 
and  is  exactly  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  American  Agriculturist  or  DemoresVs 
Monthly.    Terms,  $1.50,  for  a  volume  of  six  months,  or  $3  a  year. 

PETERS'    MUSQGAL    LIBRARY. 

We  "would  also  call  attention  to  the  following  choice  collections  of  Piano  Music, 
■which  we  are  issuing  in  uniform  shape,  price,  and  binding.  The  Music  is  selected 
with  great  care  aud  embraces  some  of  the  most  popular  Songs  and  Piano  Pieces  by 
such  authors  as  Hays,  Thomas,  Kinkel,  Bishop,  Wyman,  Pachcr,  Dauks,  Keller,  Web- 
ster, Becht,  Harmistoun,  etc.  Price  for  each  Volume,  $1.75  in  Boards ;  $2  in  Cloth  ; 
$2.50  Gilt.    Mailed  free  of  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

VOCAL    COLLECTIONS. 

Shining  Lights — A  choice  collection  of  Sacred  Songs. 

Golden  Leaves— Vol.  I  and  II.  A  collection  of  Songs  and  Choruses  by  the 
"Prince  of  Song  Writers,"  Will.  S.  Hays. 

Hearth  and  Home— A  collection  of  Favorite  Songs,  by  Henry  Tucker,  Palm- 
er, Bishop,  etc. 

Fireside  Echoes — A  collection  of  beautiful  Home  Songs,  such  as  "Papa 
come  Help  me,"  "  Little  feet  so  white  and  fair,"  "Driven  from  Home,"  "  My  Trundle 
Bed,"  etc. 

Sweet  Sounds— A  collection  of  favorite  Ballads,  by  popular  authors. 

Priceless  Gems— Containing  a  selection  of  Songs  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  usual  run  of  popular  Ballads. 

INSTRUMENTAL    COLLECTIONS. 

Fairy  Fingers— EaST  Piano  Pieces  for  Small  Hands,  by  Becht. 

MagiC  Circle — Easy  Piano  Pieces  for  Small  Hands,  by  J.  Harmistoun. 

Young  Pianist— A  collection  of  favorite  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Schottisches,  etc., 
for  Young  Players. 

Pearl  Drops— A  choice  collection  of  Dance  Music  suitable  fur  Young  Players. 

Musical  Recreations— Containing  selections  from  Kinkel,  Mack,  Wyman, 
Pacher,  etc. 

Pleasant  Memories— Containing  pieces  of  Moderate  Difficulty  by  well- 
known  authors. 

Golden  Ch  imes-A  collection  of  brilliant  Parlor  Music  by  Charles  Kinkel. 

Brilliant  Gems — A  splendid  collection  of  Piano  pieces  by  Allard,  Yilbre, 
Pacher,  etc. 

These  works  are  compiled  with  great  care.  They  arc  printed  from  full-size  Music 
plates,  and  contain  from  $12  to  $15  worth  of  Music  in  each  Volume. 


Address  J . 

[P.  O.  Box  542fl.] 


L.    PETERS,    Music    Publisher, 

599  Broadway,  Neiv  Yorlt, 


Sample  copies  are  SO  cents — and  we  desire  every  Musician  who  sees  this  to  send  for  a  copy — for  it  is  only 
toy  seeing  Peters'  Musical  Monthly  that  you  can  judge  of  its  real  merit.  Should  you  think  3©  cents  too 
much  to  test  its  value — send  a  smaller  sum.  We  want  you  to  see  it  and  would  prefer  sending  you  a  num- 
ber at  your  own  price,  rather  than  not  have  it  reach  you.  Take  a  copy  along  with  you  when  canvassing 
for  the  Agriculturist  and   Hearth  and  Home.      Our  Cash  and  Premium  rates  are  very  liberal. 
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DAIRYMEN 

BUY    THE 

Iron-Clad  Milk  Can. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  bottom  of  this  Can.  It  is 
made  in  one  piece,  therefore  doing  away  with  all  bottom 
supports  and  outside  koojxs,  which  are  always  leaking  and 
having  to  be  repaired.  This  Bottom  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  be- 
ing impossible  to  leak  or  give  out  under  any  circumstances. 
For  sale  by  all  Tinners.  Stock  and  Trimmings  lor  sale  by 
the  IRON-CLAD  CAN  CO., 

42  and  44  Murray  Street,  New  York."? 

P.  S.— The  Cover  will  be  illustrated  and  described  in  next 
month's  issue  of  this  paper. 

GALE'S    TEED    CUTTERS.  ' 

For  Hay,  Straw,  or  Stalks. 

■\ot  to  l>c  paid,  lor  until  tried, 

12  sizes,  $S  to  $22.  Easy  to  cut  by  hand  from  30  to  ISO  bush- 
els an  hour.  Will  cut  by  horse -power  for  5  to  10  horses  in  one 
minute. 

From  Editor  of  American  Agricultural,  Feb.,  1870:  "The 
Copner  Strip  Feed  Cutter  is  decidedly  the  best  for  hand- 
power.  Stables  in  New  York  cut  all  the  feed  (by  hand)  for 
100  horses  in  an  hour." 

From  J.  B.  Baker,  Thornsdale,  Pa.:  "  Can  do  more  work 
with  your  No.  5  Cutter  ($22)  with  one  horse,  than  I  can  with 
4  horses  on  a  Bnrdick  National  Telegraph, that  cost  me  $100. 
Light  work  with  yours  to  cut  for  150  head." 

From  Hexry  "Ward  Beeohkr:  "My  men  praise  the  Cop- 
per Strip  Cutter  we  have  used  two  years,  and  prefer  it  to  all 
others." 

From  TnoMAS  Fixch,  Esq..  Newburgh,  O. :  "  With  your 
No.  A  Cutter  (§14)  I  cut  all  the  hay  for  30  horses  and  cattle 
lor  a  day  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  easily.'' 

Horace  Greeley  says:  "I  have  used  the  Copper  Strip 
Feed  Cutter  two  winters.    It  suits  me  admirably." 

Joseph  Harris,  in  American  Agriculturist,  June,  1870, 
says:  "  Gale's  Copper  Strip  Machine  will  cut  in  two  or  three 
minutes  nil  the  hay  a  team  will  eat  at  a  meal.  It  is  mere 
child's  play  to  turn  it." 

Agents  wanted.    Send  for  Circular. 
NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  9-1  Beekman  Street,  New  STork;  or 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  (il  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Holbrook's    Patent    Swivel    Plows. 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

These  Plows  leave  no  "dead  furrows,"  "no  ridges,"  and 
give  an  even  surface  for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder, 
and  Uake.  They  turn  sod  ground  nut  5  to  1U  inches  deep, 
disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  will  n»t  clog.  Eight  sizes, 
from  a  one-horse  garden  plow,  to  a  6-cattle  plow.  Change- 
able mould-boards  f«r-sod  and  stubble,  send  stamp  for 
Circular.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLU1IOOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOW    AND     CULTIVATOR    HANDLES. — ■ 
Manufacturers  of  Plows  will  do  well  to  try  our  White 
Oak  Handles.    Planed  up  or  in  the   rough.    "Side  bent  to 
order."    Send  for  Price-List. 

GRAY  &  REYNOLDS,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

("ane  Mills   and    Sugar    Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cooks,  Cory's  and  Harris' 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  Improvements  patented 
June  18th,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor- 
ghum, and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart- 
ford, Ct.;  for  Maple  Circular^  to  Bellows  Fulls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO, 

State  that  you  saw  this  In  the  Agriculturist. 

Self-Acting  Gates, 

Nicholson's  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates 

and  Self-Shuttliu;  Hand  Gatesare  the  latest  Improved  and 
best  in  the  world. 
For  Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 
Richardson's    Friction  Horse-Powers. 

Two  sizes.  Weight,  r>00  and  S0O  lhs.  Will  run  Thresher, 
Buzz  or  Drap;-8aw,  Cotton  Gin,  etc.  The  cheapest  and  best 
Horse-Power  ever  made.  Priee,  $li0  and  ¥80.  Agknts 
Wasted, A.  F.  JENN1NOS  &  CO.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

LITTLE  GIANT  LEVER  HORSE-POWET?^ 
StroilEr,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  uslne;  them  sav  they  are  the  best. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QITINCY,  93  William  St.,  New  York. 


^HOLBKOOK 


S  PATENT 
EGULATOR  SEED  DRILL. 


Won  the  Highest  Prize  at  the  IV.  ¥. 
State  Trial,  1870. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing;  with  regularity  and 
in  proper  quantity^  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Turnip,  Parsnip, 
Sag-e.  Spinach,  Sorghum,  Broom-corn,  Peas,  Beans,  &e.  Is 
simple,  durable,  and  easy  to  operate.  The  seed-conductor 
being  enamelled  white  Inside,  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops 
to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure.  All  springs,  slides,  reeds 
and  brushes  being  dispensed  with,  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Price,  12.00  each.  Boxed  singly,  or  six  in  a  box. 
A  liberal  discount  to  dealers.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 
F.  F.  HOLBEOOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MfHEELER'S    PATENT 

ANTI-SNOWBALL  PAD, 

For  the  prevention  of  balling  and  slipping;. 
Every  owner  of  a  horse  needs  this  pad. 
Made  of  the  best  of  rubber ;  easily  adjusted 
or  removed;  does  not  cover  the  frog  ;  can- 
not injure  the  hoof,  as  no  nails  are  used; 
will  fit  any  foot  without  removing  the  shoe,' 
and  with  ordinary  care  will  last  several  sea- 
sons.   Price  $1.">0  per  pair. 

For  sale  at  all  first-class  saddlery  and 
hardware  stores.  A  liberal  discount  to  the 
trade. 

CHAS.  L.  WHEELER. 
Custom-house  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Galvanized  Cable  Fencing. 

PRICKS    KE»UCE». 

Cheap,  effective,  durable.  More  yards  and  greater  strength 
than  same  weight  of  solid  wire.  "Large  quantities  erected. 
Average  cost  $4  per  100  yards  Cable.  Liberal  terms  to  large 
buyers.    Send  for  Circular  to       PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

Shops,  nth  &  Coates  Sts.;  Offices :  UN.  5th  St.,  Pliila.,Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  42  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

FLAX.      HEMP.     KAMI  Si. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  P)ease  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN   \V.  QUINCT, 

Treasurer,  Mallory&  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Machina  Co., 
98  William  St.,  New  York. 

TO  FARMERST 

If  you  want  the  best  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn-Stalk  Cutter, 
or  the  best  Corn  Slieller  (right  hand),  or  a  Root  Cutter;  a 
Boiler,  or  a  Steamer  for  cooking  food  for  Stock,  or  anything 
for  use  on  your  farm  or  in  your  household,  send  to  J.  IX. 
DECATUR  &  CO.  for  Price-List  and  Circulars, 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 


H 

F 
S 


ORSE  POWERS  for  all  purposes.     Best  made. 

ARM  MILLS  with  French  Burr-Stones.     Horse 

Power  or  Steam. 
UGAR  CANE  MILLS  and  Evaporators.     Write 
for  circulars.    GEO.  L.  SQUIEP.  i  Bi:0„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 

EASILY 

MADE 

"With  our  Stencil  and   Key 
Check  Outfit. 
Circulars  Free. 


Z!WiJJl£j5Zj$n§ZS-^^L£?.*}- 


£AX-._C  /K  M7DC/V.  A/.t/P 


TRIMMD    ASI'IIALTIV    PAVEMENT. 

For  Streets,  Carriage  Ways,  Walks,  Floors,  etc. 
K.  W.  1JANNKY,  Patentee. 
One  continuous  piece,  not    injured   by  heat  or  frost.    Im- 
pervious tit  prass,  water,  and  noxious  vapors.    Town.  Coun- 
ty, State,  and  Individual  Rights  for  sale.    Also  the  "Patent 
Trinidad  Asphaltic  Cement,"  with  which  every  one  can  lay 
his  own  pavement.    Send  for  Circular  10  K.  \\  .  RANNh\, 
General  Agent,  410  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

GALE'S  VEGETABLE  SLHEU, 

Prices,  S13   to  S^O. 

Cuts  fine  or  coarse  for  Cattle  or  Sheep,  a  bushel  of  Turnips, 
Carrots  or  Potatoes,  in  1  or  S  minutes,  turned  by  a  boy.  Vtry 
east/ work.    KM  to  be  paid  for  until  tried.    Agents  wanted. 

Send  for  Circular.  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.. 

94  llcekmau  Street,  New  York. 

AGENTS  LOOK !— fl'J  a  day  made,  Belling  Universal 
Knife  Siiai:phni;i'.  and  other  Wares.  Sample  55  cents. 
Catalogue  free.    T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  l\  orcester,  Musi. 


NEEDHAM'S 


PATENT 


U 


SEWING-MACHINE  STARTER/ 


For  starting  machines  always  in  the  right  direction,  with 

the  foot  in  position,  for  working  the  treadle. 
NO    SEWING-MACHINE    IS    PERFECT    WITHOUT    IT. 

The  attention  of  sewing-machine  operators  generally,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  sewing-machines,  is  respectfully 
invited  to  the  above-named  device. 

THE    STARTER 
requires  but  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  foot  to  start  the  machine. 

Always  starts  the  machine  in  the  right  direction. 

Will  not  go  backward  unless  required. 

Avoids  the  necessity  of  taking  the  hands  oil"  the  work  to 
start  the  wheel. 

In  turning  corners,  plaiting,  and  sewing  without  basting, 
is  indispensable  and  invaluable. 

Will  save  to  a  daily  operator  in  one  week,  in  lime  and  In 
economy,  in  needles  and  thread,  its  cost, 

With  care,  is  as  durable  as  the  machine  itself. 

Will  be  found  to  be  almost  as  serviceable  to  experienced 
operator's  after  using  it  as  to  beginners. 

In  manufacturing  establishments  will  be  of  great  service 
as  a  teacher  and  help  to  new  hands  and  unskilled  operators, 
as  well  as  a  great  economy. 

The  price  of  the  Starter  is  S4,  and  parties  living  within 
reach  of  us,  or  our  agents,  can  have  it  applied  to  their  ma- 
chines at  that  price;  or,  on  receipt  of  £4,  we  will  forward 
it  by  express,  with  full  directions  as  to  attachment.  Any 
person  can  apply  it  in  ten  minutes. 

The  Starter  is  now  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  "Wheeler 
&  Wilson,"  "Elliptic"  "Florence,  "Howe,"  "  Grover  & 
Baker,"  "Singer,"  "Willcox  &  Glbbs,"  "Weed,"  and 
"Blees"  machines,  and  can  also  be  applied  to  any  other 
sewing-machine  manufactured  whenever  the  sale  and  use  of 
such  other  machines  will  justify  our  getting  up  the  necessary 
patterns  to  fit  them. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  tosewing-machinc  agents, 
or  to  any  other  parties  desiring  to  buy  In  quantities. 

Tkums— In  all  cases,  cash  ou  delivery. 

Apply  to  or  address 
NEEDHAM'S    PATENT   SEWING-MACHINE    STARTER, 
No.  S6'3  Broadway,  t5  doors  above  17th  St..) 

New-York  City. 

ivr  c1.  stiles' 

-L^l  9  PATENT  TOE 
AND  INSTEP 
STRETCHER.  —  The 
best  and  only  permanent 
Cure  for  Corns  and  Bunions 
is  to  remove  the  pressure  of 
the  Boot  or  Shoe  upon 
i hem.  This  may  be  effectu- 
ally done  by  the  Toe  and 
Instep  Stretcher  illustrated 
above.  Over  $25,000  worth 
have  already  been  sold. 
The  combination  Toe  nnd 
Iustep  is  a  recent  invention 
performing  the  operation  of  the  other  two  in  one. 

They  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by  Express,  upon  receipt 

of  $2  'for  Toe  and  $1  .'05  for  Instep  ;  $1  for  Combined  Toe  and 

Instep,  or.  if  desired,  will  send  0.  O.  D.,  with  Instructions  to 

Express  Co.,  to  permit  goods  to  be  examined  before  paid  for. 

When  ordering,  send  size  of  Boot  or  Shoe. 

Address  IV.  C.  STILES. 

Middle  town,  Conn. 

India  Rubber  Gloves 


Combined  Toe  cud  Instep. 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  euiv  for  Sftlt-Rhcum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies' 
short,  £1.50:  Gauntlets,  $1.15  per  pair.  Gents'  short,  $1.7:".; 
Qauntlets,  £2.00  per  pair.  Sent  bvniail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODYEAIVS  I.  R.  CLOVE  ITF'U  Co.,  No.  203  Broad- 
way, New  lork,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 


FRANK  MHiIiER'S 

Leather  Preservative  ana  Water-Proof  OU  Blacking  for 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Frank  Miller's  prepare. 1  Harness  Oil 
Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  &c.j  by  the  a  of 
these  articles  one  half  may  be  added  to  the  durability  of 
leather.  For  sale  In  nearly  every  city  and  town  In  the 
United  States  and  Canadas. 

FRANK  MILLER  &  CO.,  is  ,v.  20  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

HAWKE8'   PATENT   FOUNTAIN    TEN.— No 
inkstand  required,    one  filling  writes  1:  hours.   Send 
stamp  for  Circular.  Als.   — 
mall.    Pens  repaired  fo 


>  other  styles  oi  Gobi  Pens,   sent  bv 
'  GEO.  F.  HAWKES, 
"Manufacturer,  til  Nassau  street,  Xew  York. 


GIRLS,    BOYS,    MOTHERS,  AND    FATHERS, 
will  each  find   The  PnnKNoi.ooio.u.  JotrttNAL  one  or 
the  very  best  Magazines  now  published.    Only  *3  a  year. 
Address  S.  K.  TVELLS,  9-9  Broadway,  New  \  ork. 
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GREAT   WANT 

SUPPLIED. 
A  New  Water  Pipe  ! 

A  cheap,  healthful,  durable,  and  flexible  metal  pipe  for 
conducting  water  into  dwellings,  to  be  used  for  drinking  and 
cooking.  This  pipe  can  be  had,  at  30  per  cent  less  in. 
cost  than  Lead  Pipe  of  the  same  strength,  and  10  per- 
cent less  tlia.il  Galvanized  Iron  Pipe  of  the  same 
bore,  and  transportation  will  cost  but  one-half.  Satisfacto- 
ry testimony  can  be  given  that  water  conducted  by  this  pipe 
is  much  superior,  hy  a  great  percentage  in  purity,  to  that  car- 
ried by  eitner  lead  or  galvanized  iron  pipe.  This  pipe  can 
be  worked  and  soldered  by  Plumbers  the  same  as  lead  pipe. 
Please  send  for  circulars. 

NEW    YORK    LEAD    CO. 
63  and  65  Centre  St.,  New  York. 

Bickford  Family  Knitting'  Machine. 

The  oldest,  most  practical,  and  the  best. 

1  can  knit  a  Stocking  complete  without  taking  it  from  the 
Machine  till  it  is  finished  .—Burke  L.  Fitzgerald,  Canaan, 

Me The  more  I  use  it,  the  better  I  like  it.— Mrs.  Crosby 

Curtis,  Medina,  O.... Altogether  it  works   beyond  my  ex- 
pectations.—Mrs.  Alvira  Walker.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Circular,  which  also  contains 
many  similar  recommendations.    Price,  $25.    Address 

BICKFORD  SPLNTTEU  &  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
36  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


F. 


J.  KALDENBERC, 

MANUFACTURER   of 


Meerschaum  Pipes,  AmberB,  etc.  Send 
for  circulars.  Stores,  6  John  st.,  upstairs, 
and  71  Nassau  st.,  cor.  John  st.  lieceived 
the  prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

"WHAT    IS 

PARCHEESI? 

Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  entertaining  book  entitled:  "  India, 
China,  and  Japan/'  mentions  this  peculiar  game  of  India, 
which  lie  saw  in  Delhi,  formed  of  marble,  on  a  large  and 
magnificent  plan,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  king's  palace 
grounds,  jis  follows: 

"  Within  these  fairy  precincts  lie  the  gardens, still  overrun 
with  roses  and  jeBSimine  vines,  in  the  midst  of  which  foun- 
tains are  playing-  There  is  also  a  court,  pavea  with  marble 
ot  various  colors,  so  us  to  form  a  Parcheksi  Board.  This 
is  a  game  somewhat  resembling  Backgammon,  but  instead 
of  Ivory  pieces,  it  was  played  by  Akhar  and  his  wives,  or 
eunuchs  with  girls,  who  passed  from  space  to  space,  as  the 
moves  were  made." 

*We  publish  beautifully  colored  editions  of  the  above  de- 
scribed same,  which  is  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  per- 
Bons,  upon  a  folding  board  18  inches  square,  with  directions 
for  playing  two  distinct  games. 

Fine  Edition  bound  in  morocco  cloth  (imitation  leather) 
$3.  Medium  Edition  bound  in  book  muslin,  stamped  in  gold, 
$2.    Popular  Edition  bound  in  green  paper  (imitation  cloth), 
$1.    Sent  by  Express  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
E.  G.  SELCHOW  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

37  John  Street,  New  York. 

Minerals,  Fossils,  etc.,  Bought  aisd  Sold. 

Choice  collections  furnished  to  individuals,  Schools,  or 
Colleges,  illustrating  general  Mineralogv  and  Geology,  or 
that  of  particular  sections.  Outfits  for  table  or  field  inves- 
ts -ition  and  studv  including  books  and  apparatus.  Address 
LOUIS  STADMULLER.  dealer  in  Minerals  and  Chemical 
apparatus.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Refers  by  permission  to 
Prof.  Jas.  D.  Dana,  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Tale  College, 
and  to  Orange  Judd,  A.  M.,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


SPEEfCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  flexibility  and  fine- 
ness ;  adapted  to  every  style  of  writing. 

Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Penmen. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 

B^_Sample[[CardL  artistically  arranged  and  securely  in- 
closed, sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents. 
Send  fnr  Circnlnrs.       Address, 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 
If  you  order  anything, 
Any  advantage  in  price, 
We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 
Every  new  book. 
Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 
All  at  popular  prices- 
Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 
U.  H.  MACY,  Uth  St.  & 


Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  has  it. 

6th  Ave.,  Kew  York. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  to  sell  the  celebrated 
HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Has  the 
under-feed,  makes  the  '•lockstitch"  (alike  on  both  Bides), 
and  is  fully  licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  & 
CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  " 


A  CAKD. 


The  increasing  magnitude  of  my  business  has  imposed 
burdens  on  me  which  have  become  oppressive,  and  required 
an  amount  of  attention  and  labor  that  I  cannot  give  it  per- 
sonally, I  have  therefore  disposed  of  my  entire  Nursery  stock 
to  Messrs.  R.  Cuimning,  J.  Dermitt,  J.  T.  Rowley,  and  Jas. 
F.  Grimes,  to  whom  I  have  also  permanently  leased  my 
farm,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  the 
production  of  vines  and  plants. 

Three  of  the  above  gentlemen  havo  been  connected  with 
my  establishment  for  some  time,  and  are  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  its  management.  I  can  cheerfully  commend 
the  new  firm  of  R.  Cuuiming  &  Co.  to  my  numerous  friends 
and  customers,  as  worthy  of  all  confidence.     I  feel  assured 

that  the  high  reputation  the  Knox  Fruit  Farm  and  NurserieB 
has  achieved  in  the  past,  will  not  suffer  in  their  hands. 

I  bespeak  for  them  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  bo 
liberally  extended  to  me  in  the  past. 

The  stock  they  have  purchased  is  the  largest  and  best  I 
have  ever  grown.  J.  KNOX. 


READY  DEC.  1st., 

Catalogue  of  Knox  Fruit  Farm  and 
Nurseries. 

A  new  edition  of  our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Small  Fruits  with  Price-List  for  spring  of  1871  will  be  is- 
sued Dec.  1st,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10 
cents. 

It  will  be  a  valuable  Hand-Book,  for  ready  reference  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  Small  Fruit  Culture,  containing  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  varieties  of  Small  Fruits  new  and  old ;  plain 
directions  for  planting  and  growing,  and  How  we  make 

SI, 500  an  Acre  with   Jucunda    Strawberries, 

etc.,  etc.    It  is  really  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  growers,  whether  large  or  small. 

FLOWERS. 

"We  will  also  issue  at  the  same  time  Descriptive  Catalogue 
(No.  2)  of  Hoses,  Geeexhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Shrubs,  etc,  containing  descriptions  of  many  novelties  and 
rare  and  beautiful  plants.  It  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants 
for  5  cents.  R.  CTJMMKVG  «fc  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Mammoth  Dent  Corn 


Has  from  twenty  to  forty  rows  to 
each  ear,  and  will  weigh  sixty  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  It  is  the  largest  early 
field  corn  produced  in  America,  aud 
will  ripen  in  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred days. 

In  circumference  of  ear  and  depth 
of  grain,  it  far  surpasses  any  corn  we 
ever  saw.— New  York  Bee  Journal. 

Price,  by  mail:  2  pounds  for  $1,  or 
six  packages,  two  pounds  each,  $5.  By 
express,  one  peck  for  §2;  half  bushel, 
$3;  one  bushel,  $5;  six  bushels,  $25. 
No  corn  sent  C.  O.  D.  Send  in  your 
orders  at  once.  No  order  filled  for  less 
than  one  dollar.  Send  6 tamp  for  Cir- 
cular giving  full  description  of  the 
corn  and  other  choice  seeds ;  also, 
fancv  poultry,  etc. 

Address       ISAAC  N.  BALTHIS, 
Box  59,  Corydon,  Indiana. 


YiMlre    I^eroy's    Nurseries, 

At  Angers,  France, 
The  most  extensive  in  Europe. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to 

BRUGUIEKE  &  THEBAUD, 

51  Cedar  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  15.  *'ew  York. 

REES  and  SEEDLINGS.—  300,000  Penr  Stocks ; 
100,000  Pear  Stocks  in  Bud  ;  300,000  Pear  Root-Drafts  ; 
1,000,000  Apple  Root-grafts;  300.000  2  and  3  year-old  Apple- 
Trees  :  Miner  and  Wild-Goose  Plum,  &c.    Send  for  Catalogue 
to  E.  H.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

POMONA  NURSERY. 

200,000  two-year-old  Asparagus  Roots  and  other  Plants  for 
sale.  Send  sfamp  for  Catalogue  of  56  pages.  It  tells  What 
and  How  to  Plant.  WM.TARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


jpfltAVE    WOOD. 

x_W    Laree  Stoc 


Large  Stock,  well  ripened,  cheap.    Boxed  with  inoss. 
Sent  safely  anywhere. 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  Drawer  150, 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 

APPLE     SEEDLINGS,    PEAR    and     CHERRY 
"^^    Seedlings  of  line  quality,  are  now  ready  for  shipment. 
W.  F.  HEIKES, 

Dayton,  O. 

Trophy  Tomato  Seed. 

Warranted  genuine.    Onlv  25  centsper  packet,  poet-pald. 
W.  H.  liATHUOSE,  Uncaeville,  Conn. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Best,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
"  Many  readers  of  this  paper  have  one  of  them." 
Good  news  for  all !    Delivered  at  your  door. 
Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 
S.    H.  BALDWIN",  Laconia,  X.  H. 

THE    F©Q6J©;V\©C 

■*■  FISH    COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  and  Land- 
Locked  Salmon  and  sells  the  Spawn  ; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture,  and 

EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  aud 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS  OUT  PONDS. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure- bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  TOUNG,  Je.  &  CO.,  MarshaUton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular    and  Price-List. 

PREMIUM    CHESTER    WHITE  PIGS. 

BRED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY. 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Cottktt,  Penn. 
C^~  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


P 


IBSE-BKEB)  CHESTEK  WHITE 

Pigs,  Sliecp,  Poultry,  *&c,  bred  and  shipped  by 
J.  TV.  &  M.  IK  WIN".  Pcnuingtonvnie, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

A  BARGAIN.— Chester  Co.  Boar,  one  year  old, 
pure  bred,  sound  and  prime  order.    Also  several  Pigs, 
prices  low.  S.  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 

A  FEW  PAIRS  and  Trios  of  GAME  BANTAMS 
for  Exhibition  purposes  for  sale,  bred  from  my  own  im- 
Eortations  and  from  the  First  premium  fowls  shown  at  the 
ew  York  State  Poultry  Society.  Will  sell  also  the  import- 
ed fowls— Three  Trios  of  Rouen'Ducks  from  my  last  spring's 
importation  from  Baily,  London. 

C.  S.  HAISES,  Box  110, 

Toms  River,  Ocean  Co.,  X.  J. 

PURE-BRED  POULTRY  FOR  SALE.— Wc  will 
sell  spring  chickens  from  our  imported  stock  before  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1S70,  as  follows:  Houdaus,  Buff  Cochins.  Dark 
Brali mas,  $15,  trio.  Light  Brahmas,  Grev  Dorking,  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Bantams,  $9,  trio. 
Houdans  are  the  best  fowls  known,  large,  handsome,  good 
layers.    Address  WM.  S.  CAHPENTEH  &  SON, 

Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

^  RADE  AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS,  two  and  three 
\jf  years  old,  for  sale.       ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Madison,  N.  J. 

OAK    LAJVE    POULTRY    1ARBS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochin*. 
Houdans,  Golden  and  Silver-spangled  and  Pencilled  Ham- 
burgs;  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  and  Wood  Ducks.  Fountains, 
Exhibition  Coops, "and  Cages  of  every  description  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order.    Send  for  Circular. 

WADE  &  HENRY,  49  North  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

Breeder  of  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  Houdans.  Partrldgt 
Cochins,  White  Georgian  Games,  Black-red  aud  Brown-red 
Game  Bantams,  Golden  Seabright  Bantams,  and  Fancy 
Pigeons.    A  few  fowls  for  sale  very  cheap. 

Choice  Poultry,  etc. 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  Light  and  Dark  Brahma,  Houdan, 
Buff  Cochin  and  Leghorn  fowls,  bred  from  imported  stock. 
Also,  Avleshurv  and  Cayuga  Ducks,  and  Chester  Pigs. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

P.  W.  HARBAUGH,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

PURE  BRED  FOWLS,  fine  specimens  of  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  for  sale  by 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 

\Wr  ANTED.— A  HERDSMAN  thoroughly  com- 
Vw  petent  to  take  charge  of  a  Shorthorn  herd.  Must 
come  well  recommended.    Address 

TRIBUNE,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

FRUIT  RECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

Enlarged,  1871,  to  16  pages,  at  $1  per  year.  All  we  ask  is 
for  yon  to  see  a  copy  of  the  paper  (which  we  send  free  to 
all  applicants),  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  premiums 
that  we  offer  in  plants  and  flowers  to  those  getting  up  Clubs, 
would  cost  yon  as  much  at  any  responsible  Nursery  as  we 
charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample  Copy,  etc.,  sent 
free  on  application  to  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 

I  want  a  Local  Agent  in  every  Town  and  Vil- 
lage in  the  Country,  to  canvass  lor  Subscribers 
to  the  Western  World.  A  JJagxificext 
$5pRE3irrM  Steel  Enghavtng  is  sent  grafts 
to  every  subscriber.  From  $1  to  $10  can  be 
easily  made  in  an  evening.  A  liberal  cash 
commission  is  allowed.  Send  stamp  for  Speci- 
mens and  Prize  Circular.    Address, 

JAMES  R.  ELLIOTT, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

HOLIDAY  JOURNAL  for  1871 

Contains  a   Christmas     Story.    Splendid   Plays. 
Magic     Sports,    etc.;     48    pages;    illustrated.     Sent 
Free  on  receipt  of  one  stamp  for  postage. 
Address      ADAMS  *fc  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

BOYS,  GIRLS,  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS, 
And  the  best  instruction  lor  correct  habits,  and  self- 
Improvement  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.  < inly  $3  a 
year.    Address  S.  K.  WELLS,  SS0  Broadway,  Kew  York. 
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The  Best  Investment  in  the  World. 

Beautiful    Building    Lots     trout 
SCO   upwards. 

PAYABLE  S10  MONTHLY. in  LINDEN"  PAKK.STATEN 
ISLAND.  N.  Y.    Only  40  MINUTES  from  New  Yoek  Citt. 

The  Lixden'  Pabk  Lot  Association  offer  to  the  puhlie  at 
private  snle.  3W  Splendid  Building  Lots.  sniToanding  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  oi  Linden  Paek  Depot. 

Over  700  Lots  have  heen  sold  since  last  Jnne.  Linden 
Park  is  the  first  station  on  the  Staten  Island  Rail- 
road. ONLY  9  MILES  FROM  NEW  YOEK  ClTT. 

The  Lots  offered  for  sale  embrace  the  Second  Subdivision 
of  the  well-known 

BIBGHER     FARM. 

The  prices,  according  to  location,  range  from  960 — up- 
wards, pavabie  Sin  niomnn,  hitiiolt  i.ntekest.  title 
perfect.  Warrantee  Deeds,  Immediate  Possession. 
Four  new  Cottages  will  be  donated  to  Lot  Owners. 

The  Streets  are  graded.  Lots  marked  and  numbered  as 
per  map,  and  ready  for  immediate  improvement. 

30  Cents  saved  daily  will  pay  for  a  $100  Lot  in  11  months. 

For  Pamphlets,  Maps,  Price-Lists,  etc.,  apply  to 

Linden  Park  Lot  Association, 

37  Park  Row,  ("World  Building,)  New  York. 
All  orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Empire   Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,       -  139  Broadway. 

Succees     the     Criterion     of   Excellence. 

TheEMPIKE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  Life  Insurance.  3.:f49  Policies  were  issued 
in      ilie     first      Twelve       Months,     insuring 

S7.Sl.'3.'"-"iO.OO.  which  is  the  largest  initial  year's  business 
ever  ilouc  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

AXD  WEIY  1VOT? 

Notice  tlie  following  Liberal  Features: 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  \on-Poi- 
fcitablc  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  \ou-Forfeitable  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso- 
lutely incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permit*  required. 

One-third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

Xo  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi- 
ums, and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re- 
i  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  tho  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example  of   the  Non  -Forfeiture    Plan  of  the 
Empire. 

Age  of  the  Tarty  Injured,  85— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 
One  Annual  Prvnmim    1  Will  ('  2  years  and    3  day?. 

Two       "        Premiums  |      continue  I      "        "    12      " 

Three    "  •*         ;■     the  policy    \   fl      "       ■•    21      " 

Four       "  "  \n      '  8      "        "    46      '* 

Five       "  "         J  force  { 10      "       "    56      " 

FIRBT-CL  U3S   VGENTS  WANTED  In  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.    Apply  at  the  Home  Office,  139  Broadway. 

OFFICERS  : 

G.  HILTo\  SCRIBNER,  President. 

GEO.  w.  smith,  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY   W,  CROFUT,  Secretary. 
L.  H.  WATERS,  Actuary. 

TIIOS.  K.  MAIIi'V.  M  D.,  Medical  Exam'r. 

EVERE  r  v  CLAFF,  Superintendent. 

If!  EN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN,  unite  in  pro- 
i*M nounclngTHB  Illustrated  Phrenological  Joxtkkax 
one  of  the  best  Magazines  now  published.    $8  a  year. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Address 


^f-S      — C 

-c<   A  WEEKLY    PAPER  FOR 


It  Is  handsomely  Illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  attractive  writers  in  the 
country.    Among  these  are  : 

Prof.  James  De  Mille,  [Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 

Mrs. Harriet  BeecherStowe,  "Sophie  May," 
Grace  Greenwood.  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 

Mrs.  Rebecca  HardingDavIs  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young,  is  very  varied 
in  its  character,  sprightly,  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.50. 

Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy. 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

151  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

Subscribe   at  Once! 

FOR   THE 


q       _ ^ajSJi^g^  jug:  *£ 

Best  Story  and  Sketch  Paper  Published, 

AT  pkese:st  there  ake 

EIGHT    GREAT    STORIES 

Running  through  its  columns ;  and  at  least 
Two    Stories    are     Begun    Every     "1o.m1i. 

New  Subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  continued  story,  no  matter  when  they  sub- 
scribe for  the 

NEW-YORK  WEEKLY. 

An  Unrivalled   Literary  Paper 

IS  THE 

NEW- YORK  WEEKLY. 

Each  issue  contains  from  EIGHT  to  TEN  SKETCHES  and 
STORIES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POEMS,  in  addition  to  the 
SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  and  the  VARIED  DEPARTMENTS. 

SPECLHEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

Tlie  Terms  to  Subscribers: 

One  Tear— Single  Cony $3.00 

Four  ('opb-s  »*■'.'  '  '■  ■'■:> 

Eight  Copies -^0.00 

Those  sending  $20  for  a  club  of  Eight,  all  sent  al  one  time, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  fhei:.    Gettere-up  of  Clnbs  can 
afterward  add  single  copies  at  82.50  each. 
All  letters  must  be  directed  to 

STREET    &    SMITH, 

Office,  ">  Fulton  Street.  Box  ftt89G,  Now  York. 

The  Practical  Farmer. 

This  cToat  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Monthly,  now  in  its 
"tii  year,  consists  or  21  pas.'-.  fonr-eolumua  wide,  handsome* 

lv  printed  and  illustrated.  Price  $1.50  per  am itnarii  ancc. 

Sample  copies  Ibrwnrded,  also  iit-_T.il  Premlunvllste  and 
show-bills  to  agents  and  canvassers. 

PASCHW.l.  MORRIS  a  I  O., 

Publishers  ol  Practical  Farmer. 
is  North  13th  m„  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

OUR   JfAftAZISTK 

Aims  to  supply  a  pure,  hi srh- toned  literature,  at  a  very  low- 
price.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  anv  Dollar  Magazine  in  the 
world,  it  is  highly  praised  by  the  Nowspapera  all  over  the 
country.    Only  One  Dollar  per  year;  Ten  cents  per  copy. 

Sold  by  all  News-dealers.  Cash  "discount  allowed  on  clubs 
of  two  or  more  at  one  time,  sent  direct  to  tho  publisher. 
Large  llsl  or  Premiums  offered.  WILLIAM  R.  M  \i  I  tSON, 
Publisher,  Newton,  N.  J, 


HERALD    OF     HEALTH 

FOR    1871. 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  Nos.  Free  to  new  subscribers 
who  send  $2.00  now. 

This  monthly  for  next  year  will  be  unusually  interesting; 
1st.— It  will  contain  a  series  of  papers  entitled 

A    Xew  Discussion  of  Temperance 
Questions. 

By  the  best  thinkers  and  writers. 

This  series  alone  will  be  worth  the  price  of  tlie  magazine. 
It  will  embrace  the  following  topics: 

1.  Value  of  tlie  Temperance  Movement.— 
2.  The  Effects  of  the  nse  of  Intoucicating 
Drinksoa  tho  Body,  the  Brain,  and  the  Bloo<l. 
—3.  Its  Effects  on  Marriage  and  Offspring.— 
4:.  Its  Effects  on  Religion.— 5.  Its  Effects  on 
Xiiteratnre.— G.  Its  Effects  on  -National  Integ- 
rity (including Polities).— 7.  Moderate  Drinking. 
—8.  Mistakes  of  Temperance  Reformers.— 
9.  Total  Abstinence.— 10.  Alcoliolic  Medica- 
tion.—11.  Relation  of  the  use  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks  to  Poverty  and  Crime.— 13.  Restrict- 
ing flic  sale  of  Alcoliolic  Beverages- — 13.  Min- 
isters and  tile  Temperance  Reform. — 14:.  How 
best  to   promote  the  Cause  of  Temperance. 

2d.— Rev.  Chaeles  II.  Brigham,  a  writer  of  great  learn- 
ing, will  furnish  the  following  papers,  one  for  each  month. 

1.  House  Architecture.— 3.  Habits  of  Study. 
— 3.  School  Houses. — 4.  Railway  Traveling.— 
5.  Town  and  Country  Life— G.  Summer  Re- 
sorts.— 7.  Long  Journeys. — S.  Variety  of  "Work 
and  Occupation. — 9.  Home  Life. — 10.  Amuse- 
ments.—11.  Early  and  Late  Hours.— 13.  Old 
Age. 

These  papers  alone  in  book  form  would  cost  $1.50. 
3d.— "We  shall  publish  a  Prize  Essay  entitled 

"  Comparative    liongrevity  of    Man 
and  Animals. " 

By  E.  Rat  Laxkestek,   B.  A.,  Junior  Student  of  Christ's 
College,   Oxford. 

This  Essay  is  new,  fresh,  original,  complete  ;  and  received 
the  high  prize  offered  by  Oxford  University  for  it.  It  will 
be  intensely  interesting  both  to  the  Farmer  and  those  who 
would  know  how  best  to  prolong  their  lives. 

4th.— Mrs.  H.  C.  Bikhsali.  will  (tarnish 

"  Theories  vs.  Practice," 

Or. 

"Diary of  a  Physician's  Wife." 

Tlie  object  of  which  will  bo  to  show  people  how  to' avoid 
most  of  the  trials  and  ills  thai  breed  in  the  domestic  circle. 

5th.— We  shall  have  a  paper  each  month  from  Mr. 
Rescuer,  such  as  none  but  he  could  furnish. 

6th.— Our  articles  showing  how  The  Sick  may  gel 
wetland  keep  well ;  How  to  prcparo  whole- 
some Pood.  Drink;  How-  to  Bathe:  The  best 
met  hods  of  Rearing,  Educating,  anil  Train- 
ing Children,  so  they  shall  be  strong  and  bOAuUfnl,  will 
make  the  Journal  one  of  rare  \  alue  In  every  home,  n  « ill 
aim  to  present  more  sound  reading  matter  tfian  ai»j  .  > 
azlnc,  and  at  one-half  the  price,  J2JXJ  a  year-;  50  cents  .i 

number,  with  four  back  Nos.  free. 

A  beautiful, lady's  gold  watcVand  chain  worth  $100,  tor 
fifty  subscribers  at  $100  eacli 

The  New-York  Weekly  Tribune  and  the  Ha  bald  one  year 
for  J3J35,  or  the  Herald  and  tho  Agriculturist  one  yearjfbr 
$3.00.    Any  $1.00  monthly  and  the  Herald  for  $5 .00. 

WOOD  &  IIOLBROOK, 
15  Laiglit  Street,  Xew  York. 
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GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  set  up  clubs.  Oar  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  Club  organizers. 

The  C-reat  American  Tea  Co., 

31   &  33  Vesey  Street, 


P.  O.  Bos  5643. 


KEW  TOEK. 


GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving1  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clnbs.  Our  answer  is.  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33   Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  564S.  KEW  YORK. 


GETTING    UP    CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club -form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu- 
nerative to  CI nb  organizers. 


e  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31   &  33    Vesey  Street, 

P.  O    Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


1  Thea-Nectar 

is  a 

BLACK   TEA 

with 

GREEN    TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 
Suit  all  testes. 

"Warranted  Satisfactory. 


TIVES,  HUSBANDS,  DAUGHTERS  AND 
SONS,  find  The  Phrenological  Jotjenal  one  of 
the  jest  Family  Magazines  ever  published.  Only  $3  a  year, 
Witt,  cue  ice  premiums.    Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

■piUJCATIOre    for    FARMERS.— For 

"■-^    information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK.  President  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Steam  Engines 

Equalled  1>y    none    in    Combined     merits    of 
Capacity,  Economy,    Durability,  Sim- 
plicity, and  Perfection. 

OUR  PORTABLE   ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers;  occupies  little  room;  needs  no  brick  work;  is 
suitable  lor  use  ill  any  place  where  a  power  is  required— 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries,  or  Printing-Booms,  or  iu  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting-,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  EN&INE 

Is  complete  with  Governor,  Pump,  aijff  Heater,  with  con- 
nections fitted.    The 

AftlilCUETURAE    ENGINE, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  shelling. 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  tC-c. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MOBSE, 

EATON,    MADISON    CO.,    SEW  YORK. 


LOWER  GEARED  POWER. 

1  to  4  Horse,  $175;    4  to  8  horse,  $250. 


UPPER  GEARED  POWER. 

1  to  4  Horse,    $185;    4   to  8  Horse,  $265. 

Described  on  pages  64  and  65  of  our  large  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue Full  descriptive  and  illustrated  circular  ot  this  (and 
others  of  our  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENTS, MACHINES,  and  FERTILIZERS  and  SEEDS) 
sent  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp.   Address, 


E0BqxS^3HEW10RK 


IWAfilr    I.AlVTWlilVSi  for  Public  Exhibitions. 

lUnVUIl'    ljJl«ll!.M.MSJprl(,ed   catalogue  sent  free. 

IHIfliASPftPFSifor  Scientific  and  Popular  Investi- 
IYlH/liUfMjUrili»£        gations,    Price-List  sent  free. 
T.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  NaBsau  St.,  New  York. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

MERM  AfiRICULTWRIST. 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty  -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.    Orange  Judd  &  C».,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated. 
By  Lewis  P.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
In  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ENDEESS    AMUSEMENT 

FOB 

BOYS    AWI>    GIRXS. 
CRANDALIAS     BUILDING     BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractiveamusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children's 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

Churches,  Velocipedes, 

Arches,  Win«l-inills, 

Bridges,  Tools, 

Castles,  Sleds, 

Factories,  Towers, 

Chairs,  Boxes, 

Fences,  Sheds, 

Houses,  Steamboats, 

and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  largo 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.    Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadwat,  New  York. 
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